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TO    OUR    READERS. 


"  When  I  look  through  the  Numbers  of  1864  I  am  bold  to  say  they  are  as  good,  or  better, 
than  their  predecessors."  This  verdict  of  our  Chaplain,  "  The  Wiltshire  Rector,"  is  sus- 
tained by  more  evidence  than  we  need  record ;  and  it  makes  us  pause  to  consider,  as  a  guide 
for  the  future,  why  our  pages  in  the  Volume  to  which  our  present  Address  is  prefixed  deserve 
the  gratifying  praise. 

One  reason  is  very  patent — our  standard  contributors  have  written  as  ably  as  heretofore, 
and  many  others,  fresh  and  well-skille^,  have  enrolled  themselves  among  our  pensmen. 

Another  reason  is  also  manifest.  All  the  contributions  have  been  based  upon  the  sound 
practical  knowledge  of  the  respective  writers.  All  have  related  to  subjects  of  interest  to  one 
or  more  classes  of  our  readers,  and  all  have  had  for  their  aim  the  improvement  of  practice 
or  the   acquirement  of  truth. 

A  third  reason  is,  that  even  in  controversy  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy  has  been 
maiotained.  All  seem  to  have  been  animated  by  the  just  conviction  that  an  opponent  has  as 
much  right  to  entertain  an  opinion  as  he  has  whom  he  opposes,  and  that  he  need  not  have 
his  face  scratched  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is  wrong. 

May  these  characteristics  which  have  earned  for  this  Journal  approbation  and  success 
in  1864  be  maintained  and  intensified  in  1865  ;  and  when  this  year's  days  are  concluded, 
and  our  first  Number  of  its  successor  appears,  may  it  bear  as  its  introduction  an  address  as 
kindly-spirited  and  truthful  from  the  same  friendly  heart. 
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Honor,  use  of,  95 
Aaooir  the  Webb  Mountains,  151 
Aaphlblemma  cynosum,  291 
Aaactoebiluses  and  their  culture,  41 
Anesone  —  culture,  827 ;  apennina 

eaUan,491 
Aaaaals  for  garden  decoration,  268 
Aats— dfif  li^  away,  85 ;  to  destroy, 
110,  1&7;     protecting  wall   fruit 
froa,  178 1  trap,  276 
Aphdaodra  Ubooians,  111 
Aphides,  destroying.  69. 158 
Appetite,  depraved.  In  fowls,  844 
Ap^ss  as  food  for  poultry,  142 ;  for 
fspsliers,  292,   816;  dwarf,    888; 
tsQce  (New  Kogland),  841 
Asiieocs— new.   Royal    de  Luzem- 
boorg.  De  Jonghe*s  Bweet  Kernel, 
117 ;  De  Jonghe*s  Diaraanc,  128  \ 
bosh,  167 ;  in  pots,  196 ;  gum  on, 
«17 
Aqosties  hi  pots,  196 
AqidlegU  eoerulea,  414 
AraMs  ludda  TsriegaU,  276 
Aranearla  imhricata  funning  eones, 

116 
Araaja  angnatifolis,  513 
Arbor  Ttte  browned,  859 
Artiehokes  —  preserring,  187;  win- 
ter dreestag,  488 
Asparagus  —  nutking  beds,  85,  400, 
415;  corering  in  winter,  479;  re- 
■oring,  187:  culture,   851;  sea- 
wsed     for,     400;    forcing,    476; 
Pmeh  eoltore  of,  510 
AspbaUpath.  517 
Aoeuba  iaponiea    hearing  herries, 

405;  sexot  518 
Aorieula.  Lord  Clrde,  51 
ArUry,  mice  in,  481 
Axaleitf— SouTenir  de  Prince  Albert. 
St ;  graftlnf ,  56,   198 ;    buds  not 
ezpandbiff,  116;  amosna  potted  in 
loam,  440;  ahifUng,  499;   learea 
Isffinc,  518 


BABiajfA  om.ToaK,  828 

BeeoB  — preserring,  464;  Witts  v. 

Herts,  M6;  earing,  526 
Hsntame  —  keeping  small,  20;  roy 

Btaek,  160;    Nankin,   206,   824; 

Black  O^nte.  228;    legs  of,  824; 

buylBff,  M6;  legs  and  weight,  424 ; 

white,  804;  weight  of,  804 
B«da,518 
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Bath  and  West  of  Bacland  Poultry 
Show.  Jottings  oo,  18 ;  Turkeys  at, 
19 

Beddlng.plants,  hardy,  list  and  eol- 
tureot  81,  110, 187 ;  propagating, 
185;  msnagement,  482 

Bedding  for  winter  and  spring, 
845 

**  Bee-keeping,**  821 

Be^-bonk,  is  one  wanted?  361 ;  new, 
422,  484 

Bees— nnhoudng,  price  of  honey,  Li- 
gurisnisinic  an  apisry,  20,  89 ;  in- 
paring,  20;   artlflclal   swarmmg, 
flowers,  88;  in  Austrmlls,  a  **  bee- 
bob,**  89:    ascertaining    loss    of 
queen,  rules  for  purchasing,  fenl 
brood  and  dysentery,  preventing 
■wanainir,  outsldn  a  hire,  queens, 
ftc..  40 ;  in  Lincolnshire,  59 ;    Li- 
gnrian  swannn,  Lignrians  in  Ayr- 
shire.maiden  swarm8,nniting  weak 
stocks ;  tranNferring,  60 ;  in  Perth. 
shi**e,  79 :  qoeen  worrie<i,  nstnral 
and  srtiflcial  swariua,   in  super*, 
80;  transferring,   sspect  for,   re- 
rooTing  to  the  moon,    times  of 
swarming,     existence    of   queen 
doubtful,  98 ;  adding  queen*,   at 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show, 
in  Surrey,  snbititatlng  boxes  for 
straw  hfreff,  99 ;  Ltgurlan  swarm*, 
dying    from   confinement,    dura- 
tion of  life,  dn  not  injure  poultry, 
flowers  for.  100;  at  Darentry.  106; 
preparation   of    wax,    depriving 
stockit,  121 ;  *•  A  Devonshire  Bee- 
keeper '*    V.    thft    Timet    "  Bee- 
master,**  140,  162 :  uniting  volun- 
tarily, commencing  bee -keeping, 
purchasing    stocks     and     hives, 
works  on.  142.  319.  321,  361,  422; 
ill-suceeM   In   h«e-keeptng,    162; 
forsaking  a  stock-hive:  depriving, 
nnions.  good  hives,  168.  164 ;  au- 
tumnal removing.nnd  transferring. 
163;  selection    of  queens,    smsll 
K warms,  184;    management    and 
food,  uniting,  honey  from  combs 
not  full,  the  season,  foul  brood, 

Sneens  in  1862.  205;  in  Surrey, 
istance  of  flight,  characteristics 
of  Llgurian,  borage  -  sowing  for, 
2  6;  working  supers  on  common 
hive^    slociis    from   condemned, 
comb  -  pruning,  autumnal  unions, 
robblne,    transpo'-ting,   224;    ad- 
ding  qneens,    foul    brood,   225; 
Wildman    at   Dobnev'*   Gardens, 
226 ;  comb-pruning.  244 ;  ruin  of 
a    new    stock,      friend   niistsken 
for    an   enemy,    245;    are   they 
omnivorons?  treatment  of   weak 
swarm ;    honey    dark  •  coloured, 
246 ;  managing  on  natural  system, 
2<I5;     foul  brood   in   Torkihtre, 
266;   wasps    and    ivy   blossoms; 
queen's  excursions;  comb  pUtes, 
283;  at  Whitworth  show,  causinfr 
swarm    to     settle,     analysis    ot 
excreta,  284;  management,  801  ; 
dark  honey,  food,  Wood  bur  y-hives ; 
Joining  Lignrians  to  common ;  fou! 
brood    in   Torkabire,   302;    foul 
brood,  what  written  about  it,  303 ; 
worldng  hours  ;   spider  and  wax 
moth,  301;  book  on,  319;  boxes 
and  super*.  820;  carnivorous  ;  lec- 
ture on,  821 ;  robbed  by  bees ;  ear- 
wigs in    hlTCs,  from  a  distance, 
824;  usdting  queens  to.  ftc.,  vsria- 
tion    In     Llgurian,    camivorouf, 
842;  foul  brood,  M8;  winter  feed- 


Bbbs— Continued, 
ing,  Woodhnry  and  other  hives, 
844;  Woodbury-hlvo,  361 ;  arethev 
carnivorous?   uniting  queen   to; 
wasps   eat,     their    management, 
862;  beginning  keeping,  feeding, 
864;  Llgurian  degenerating,  not 
carnivorous,  382 ;  joining  Llgurian 
to  common,  hive  protectors,  foul 
brood,  times  of  swarming,  388  ; 
management    in  common  hives, 
4*^3;  rectifying    irregular  oombs, 
variation    in    Llgurian,     joining 
Lignrians  to  common,  404 ;  work- 
ers short-lived,  voung  reversed  in 
cells,  apiary  in  1894,420;  taking 
honey  fh>m  common  hives,  new 
bee-book,    caution    in  operating 
with,  rules  for  purchasing,  422 ; 
not  carnivorous,   stands  fir,  423 ; 
removing  honev  from  hives.  424  ; 
swarming  system,  carefolly  feast- 
ed, 444 ;  open  driving,  463 ;  death 
of  a  queen,  464 ;  caution  on  mild 
weather,   rcKicidal,  driving,  new 
book  on,  breeding  Llgurian,    re- 
moving to   a   disiance,  484;  old 
eomb,  foul   brood,   504;  regicide 
among.  524;  swarming  e.  depri- 
Ting,  525 

Beet  culture,  211 

Begonias,  potting.  417;  wintering, 
417 

Belfast  Poultry  Show,  58;  Botanic 
Gardens,  138 

Bignonia  jasnilnoldes  not  blooming, 
158 ;  radloans  culture.  493 

Bewley's,  Mr.,  BockvUle,  Dublin, 
102 

Bindweed  killing,  218 

Bird*  -compromise  with,  333;  crop 
saved  bv,  370 ;  protecting  buds 
from,  511 

Birmingham  Rose  Show,  27 ;  Fruit, 
Chrvsanthemum,  and  Root  Shows, 
451. "492,  510 

Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  401,  441, 
458;  matters  relative  to,  503; 
Committee,  censure  on,  620;  re- 
sults, 524 

Blindness  in  Cauliflowers,  16 

Bloomsbury  Flower  Show,  69 

Boiler— setting.  137 ;  for  stove,  457  ; 
without  brickwork,  480, 495 

Polton  Grpys,  844 

Rone",  crushed,  as  a  roannr'*,  493 

Border,  plants  for  a  dry,  498 

Botanic  (Royal)  Society's  Show,  5, 
25 

Bot  om  heat— interrupted,  469 ;  de- 
ficient, 518 

Rougainvilltca  splendens,  179 

Bouquets,  artiflclal,  15 

Bowling  green,  mending,  298 ; 
making.  338 

Box  tree,  moving,  3 SO 

Brahma  Pootras,  824.  400,  418,  442, 
468, 480.  499 ;  characteristics,  284 ; 
at  Islington  Show,  299,  300; 
orlfrin  of.  360,  4i3;  pullet  sUg- 
gerlng.  504 

Bread,  preventing  bitterness  in,  706 

Briars,  moving  budded.  230 

Brighton  Horticultural  Show,  254; 
Poultry  Show,  483 

Bmssel"  Sprouts,  Kstherlng,  360 

Brvn-v-Neuadd,  294 

Bude-Haven  Poultry  Show,  118 

Bulbs— forcing,  SOS,  247;  culture, 
227;  for  garden  decoration,  2G8, 
285.827 

Bromeliacese,  notes  on,  64 

Butter,  imported  and  exported,  60 


Cabbaob— oBOwxvo  sRu,  86;  cvl- 
runs,  240,  277 

Caladiums  —  in  greenhouse,  261 ; 
wintering,  479 

Calceolaria  cuttings,  887,  878, 416 

Caleeolarias  dying.  16, 191 ;  in  beds, 
94 ;  In  expoeed  poor  soil,  280 

Calf,  raising  the.  884 

Califomian  large  trees,  237 

Camellias— bods  falling,  860;  not 
opening,  499;  grafting,  860; 
blooms  failing,  441;  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  457 ;  thrips  on  leaves, 
457 

Camlin.  149 

Campylobotrys  regalis  culture,  116; 
refnlgens,  179 

Canaries -disordered.  40  ;  asthmatie, 
464 ;  dull  and  moulting,  526 

Caponislnff,  266 

Carhead,  128 

Carnations- perpetual,  248 ;  seaweed 
as  a  manure  for,  498 

Carpets,  to  clean.  40 

Carrots— grub^  137;  crop  Iklllog, 
441;  trenching  for,  478 

Caterpillar*,  296;  onCibbsgeworts, 
315 

Cattle,  to  prevent  jumping,  388 

CattelPs  Nursery,  312 

Csnliflower— blindness  In.  16;  cul- 
ture, 83.  2t0,  296,  897;  under 
glass,  515 

Csyenne  pepper,  197 

Celery  —  blanching.  196 ;  earthing- 
up,  212;  culture,  241,  258.  296 

Cement  to  exclude  air  from  bottles, 
40 

Centaurea  —  candid«*s{ma.  sowing, 
198;  wintering,  221,  279;  propa- 
gating. 279;  argentea,  propaga- 
ting, 243 

Cereus  hexagonus,  grafting.  116 

Chalk  soil,  evergreens  for.  180 

Charcoal-heated  *t'>ves,  457 ;  fames 
among  plants,  467 

Cherry  —  trees  in  po»s.  14 ;  De 
Jooghe's  Transparent,  27 

Cbicxens  —  decline  in,  19;  rearing, 
36 ;  V.  green  fly,  51,  86 ;  morulity 
among,  58;  pudding,  recipe  for, 
159 

Chicory  for  salads,  397 

Chiopenham  Poultry  Show,  462 

Chlswlck  garden,  1 ;  trial  bedding 
plants  at,  191 

Cbrysanthemnms  —  stopping,  76 ; 
Show  at  the  Agricultural  Uall,  409 ; 
Birmingham,  409;  Mr.  Salter's 
428;  Mr.  Forsyth  a.  429;  select 
list.  440;  Bob,  493;  childrens* 
show,  493;  not  Mowering,  498; 
cuttings,  499;  done  blooming, 
517 


Churehwd,  planting, 
Clnerarus— seed  I  in  gs, 


360 

culture,  15 ; 

279;    leavea 

bliHimtng   in 


wanted    to    bloom, 

curling,    479;    not 

large  pot*,  480;  m«ritima  propa- 
gating and  wintering,  279 
Clssus  porphyrophyllu*.  179 
Citv  gardening  In  New  York,  105 
Clay  soil.  Improving,  95 
Clematis— Townsend's  seedling,  20 ; 

Jackmannl,   215;   rnbro-violacea, 

291.  513 
Clianthus  Dampieri  seedlings,  6 
Climbers^evei  green,  138;  for  house 

walls,     299;     for    conservatory, 

440 
Clover  seed  statistics,  35,  76 
Cob-nut  cultnre,  485 
Cobcea  seandens  not  flowering,  479 


Cochln-riiliui,  411 :  poll 
Ifp  or,  34S;  Siller- 
oock.  walglit.  S»4;  ii 
dlnrdiwlmilG;  uttl. 
turn  ShoTfiOli  Ull  or  Fartiidga 

n,  421 

H  (or  mnlsbinj, 

irKtiiiirelui 
rT  Sliow,  403 


U/cat 


Col(ui  Vnrioli 
4t7  ;    Blamei   an 
ttiniarinj,  U7_ 

CaluFool,  M«   ...      . 

"  impoit-haapa.  cluned,  /sTmentlDit, 


,3U 


CoaklEic  lucait.  GO 
Cmkerr  aialn,  IS) 
Cooto,  cixiluiy,  ma  WilubMon,!!!, 

Co.-n  Mb,  nuiUk  In.  20 

Corjlopf la tpleala.  Ill 
ColM«ii  tatdena,  i'» 
Oouifia  u»d  bow  la  tenant  Ibim, 


Clk'aCaiiuro*la.49S 


3i:  Bnaka,  nat  KtUng  rnil 
sUilto,  1B7  ;  pit  sr  liouH 


CfaiutLt  i»dlA«n,  KB  J 
Cynbialuoi  tltrlnum.SI 
CyprtptdiuMi  sartclDum.  Ill 

UtSLK  ObllUT*.  370 

Uaacla.iani  for  uladi,  397 
DiHinitoQ  I-Dullry  3lio«.  4SD 
Datura  urbiina.  ohUidie  bacK,  I9S 
Dcane  Poullrf  Show,  301 
Utljil^iTLtiiiii  BtaBonlanuDi,  111 

eburneufB.    lu';    Doliium,'  tai  | 
Uerbr  PoultiT  Sbov,  lei 


119;  wild.praTniClniiariDii,  IS4; 
pluoiid?  of  Mack.  304;  Roncn'i 
loc.  uti  I  omrdci  umonK,  403 ;  bill 


nn-CDllnce.  ii.  71,  IK  4311;  and 

fialt,  lil;  Iraci,  nana^i,  3SB; 
proCaoUnf ,  S99  ]  for  baflk  wait  ol 
YloCTT.  400;  8lB|l8ion  or  Whin 


Tnotrapollua,  ISS;  Imptorlag 

ii-b«1>.  ralxd,  «0;  Rarden- 
In  IBM,  371 ;  for  gardEn  deea- 
on  In  winter  and  aprtng,  SOS, 
,  sai,  XI.  MS,  ss^;  fanitn 
ru.  )D,  2M,  4)4 1  farming,  333 

i~mli,  tot;  vaahlng  plu- 

n  or,  lOe,  3M,  484 1  for  pmAt, 

;  mint  walnut  taaakf,   444; 

TOBtlaff  tliair  nida,   4SD;  for 

l«aldlitrict.»34 

a-IUtlita,   IM;    double-gland, 

laopa  to  ttte  from  ttiripa,  IK 


:eron.  IHD;  dt7l0(,]90;  wln- 
Fuinlgating  imparta  flaTcur  la  Dnlt, 
».  propagailog,  479 

anlacd    netting,  'ita   effect    on 


igrd.  161 1  . 
Oa'pc',  194 


OardcDcia  baneBted  ij  InTellliig,  gl 


Oooaeberrr  catcrpIL'ar  a.  Vblte 
Hellebore.  Fnria,  Oarlle,  Tan, 
aid  Broom,  4fl;  destrOTing,  12; 
aiwllj  propagation,  SI 

Oooia— breeding,  99 ;  rjtatlnfiitilghliig 

lajlDg,  424;  gldd;|444 

Orapea-MoteJl,  !9i  Tarlatiei  aat- 
llad,  l»a ;  nM  rlpanUiK,  ttl ;  Black 
Frtn<ia,4.;;  apotlad,  GO,  SBOi  ahrl- 
TBlltng,  76.  108;  growing  large 
bunchaa,  7d;  blotcbgd,  77;   mll- 

colonrlng,  13r.ti7;iliuklnE,'l79; 
failnre  or  Blmck  Fronllgnan,  ZS7  ; 
Troithain  Black.  410.  47},  J14  ; 
ChaiaelM  Vlborl,  411 ;  Trentham 
Blaek  and  Cbaaielaa  Vlbert,  VK; 
admitting  alt  lo,  3l«:  for  late 
Tlnergr,   480;   at  Coombe  Abbej, 

Oraaaea^oTnamenlal,  119;   annsal, 

arena  apsla,  fie.,  remoiina;,  3S4 
Green  Br.  deatrorlng.U 

loTT,  77;  bnildinglH/:  andelovr 
B  ebeap,  149;  for  Vine],  Peacliea, 
and  planta  IBT :  heating,  in.  316 ; 

910;  contllillo'n,  »7;  bad  eneli 
In,  470  [  planta  mana;taoiBn(,  197 ; 
evargroena  (or  inalda  backw.ll,  85 
Grleiaace,  a  gardener'i.  US 
Gmbt,19Ji  allbf  greeni,  176, 191 
Onaio  naier,  liS;  ter  erergcaena, 

OulBe*  Ibwla  In  treti^  414 


h  Hortlcnimtal  Bodstj'a 
.  bojllry  Bbow,  IIB 


HertwtlDin,  tnaeeta  In,  to  tmicvj, 

Hibiacu  Cooptrl,  US 
Blraa.  IlarrlDit'a.  184 
HdIIt  badge  nntbrirty.TT 
Bolllu— not  tbriTtng.  84J;  bkitIi(, 

Hellgrbock*  —  new,  147,  148  j  win- 

HoDcr,  keeping,  !04 

Uortleoltural  [RoraDBooMr^Chla- 
wlck  Garden,  1 ;  EenalngtM  Oar. 
den.  Si;  Bbow.  SS,  HO,  SK,  410; 
Bsia  Sbow.  2i  Sbow  el  Maw 
Plants  ISO;  CbrriuHliainiin 
Show,  101  ;  Flonl  CsmnUM^  1, 
14.87,  14).  a'  U1,  171,1)0.  Kt, 
471 :  F^lt  Comnlu™,  U,  M,  148, 
190.  291.  27>,4;l;lDltBded■tn«• 
ber^»  Ff'W.  fta..  41;  leaHi*  o» 
BaBoae,  BB;  Sir  J.  Ttflah  OB  KB 
ihllllllrrai,  128;  ••Vrotmmvp." 
137;  and  Iti  'llbinr  Aawa,  149: 

•peck'l  general  nHie(UI|,'4t8 
HoiUcoUural  prtlet,  and  (tor  WHt 

theriboDldbeglren.  IBS 
Hortleultaral  tbowa)  binta  (or  pn- 

Tlndal.  389 
HorllcDltnral  todety,  aMUMnlgB* 

weU-managed,  m 
Horaeradlah  cnUnra,  478 
Uot-waw  apparatoi,  waior  boDbiK 


Hvaelnlln-ralea  (m  «r*1<fct  <" 
«laHSi,  1)3;  for  (bretag.  9S«;  In 
pota,2Jr;  In  (laaaaa  add  ba^Ma, 
228 :  (oltate,  J8S ;  In  walw,  SM ; 
bow  grown  fbr  pilEeB,4Il 

BTbr1d[>ing,  343 

H7dnogc»    (rarlegnted)    BMOilp, 


let,  818;  noiiita  * 


idlan  prdeolpg,  137 ;  aaedi  K 

latoU,  deatroTlng,  199 

la  Uadamolaelle  Fattl,  111;  ft 


allngtanrcDllrT; 
90,7);  ptlaelll 


|Sbow.Ml;  Jodgei,    • 


anaae  ptanla  and  cDltnit,  373 


Jonoun 
JodgiDg 


J.  W.  Booku^ 

..  .  .      .  Ig.  2iS 

ieei7  Qardenlnx  Soalatj,  111 


Kilchan 


.aural  cuninga,  itu,  im 

,awti  — panelled,  ii;  naaij,  U; 
weed  on  a,  TB  (  aowiog,  91 ;  SeTcn 
Yaara'  Hlatoif  of,  101  )  mowtBg 


LmA  HvtlMilUnl  Sbow,  dosbt  ftt, 

LriMMtntain  ud  Walihtm  PodUit 


UiMiluL „ 


Uuuwi*  —  (ncioaiuuu,     SI; 


IfcuiMthPonHryBtioi',  HI 
Modej  PooltiT  6^ow,  let 

■■H  (kttsdUliU  caltBn,  iS 
Hirtraomi,  cnltare,  lie.  2\B,  US. 
CI.  m,  MO ;  b«U  DDE  of  iBon, 
initete  187;  bed  In  irnma. 
M;  liming,  47!  ;  gmwlng  nan 
•Ur, »} ;  in  London  cellui.  tsa 

fjiumjHi     " — 

lit 


Knth  BittUli  Cotnmbuiu  Shoir, 
dorthwlch  aoM*ti«ii7  Hhoir,  190 

OccninltcHU,  chu)(lag.  it.  M 
ObIosi,  marritUd,  78 )  nartng,  IM ; 

Oruis  m^R,  to  Mowon.  ITD 


0«hud-ban«,  Mr. 

1.  41.  U.  Hi. 

Onhlds  iBd  OntpH  la  H 


Pu^  uil  PJeuttr*   Groandi,   ex- 

pnau  nf  Eoyil,  107 
Pula,nDta  rroni,t4,  39J 
Pinoqniti,  timliic,  ISM 
Fiiun,  upeilansc*  of  4  oanntrr, 

m 

Pumd^is inn  town.  104 


.    .-lorwrT,  ST! 

Ptubes— nndv  glut  it  BndKird. 
is  i  period  oTripenLnff  In  orohnrd- 
tlOtlHs^  121 :  Hr.  EUdnlrffO,  IBS ; 
In  orcbird.liouH.  207:  gpotUd, 
SII) ;  lor  muket,  211 ;  1p  America, 

qnli'lte.  EulT  Albert.' Uti'lfoii- 
•Craenie  de  f)nn«.  UT  ;  on  veat 
upect.  31ti  lune  croii  or,  an. 


I,  Oolder.  3U 
DmmDndl,  dwuflog,  m 
IbiUl  nnUuUll',  180 


Pl>  deitroilni:  fowte.  141 
PliHIU-Anlweip.  ii ;  munceme 


Pipei— hol-Miat,  coiUdi  for  J71 

In  open  (r.-oiud.  4U 
PiM-hHtiw,  220,    457,  518;  co 

unutlnc,  »g 
riuUDK  end  UiiAplintlni.  iOS 


Proteoling  materlali,  116,  I 
Pube*  Poola-T  Hbaw,  303 
PyiuuLUu  ptaning,  486 
Pjiueld  bedi,  47S 


Jit  ud  N«me^  SIA 


^■Bin— Bcrrcuu  roi.  110 1  to^i. 
bilT  J  een  &lling  la  cin«  aide.  III ; 
IndiiKllen*  of  Ib^  aft.  131;  »■ 


219 ;  leavea,  boln  in,  880 ;  alocki, 

4i7i  loliriii,  417 
Rhubarb— (Ore Log,  477  :  to  preserre, 

143 
Ribbon-bordw— at  PuMertdafbnrr, 

BldgW  Ugbt  kU.  440 
Rlpon  Foul  try  Sbow,  S7 
RMbdtl*  PooltiT  Bbow,  181 

Kotkerr,  flowMinj  plmlifor,  342 

Roolu,*?,  121 

Rooi-innnlng  outol  doon,  3H 


Lcara  blPtcLed,  tS;  pmnLof ,  tl 


LardMaouilar.ll2i  King"!  Acre, 
i:S.t01;  Albmom,  til:  Ctilrin* 

US;  cnlinn  in  pau,  1>7  ;  pcopa- 

Rwit  nnlehlog  for,  10);  budding 


EcotUud,  iie;  leed  aowinE,  411  ; 
budding  OQ  Uia  Ulack'<eirr,  4SG. 
170;  tnluble  to  (he  Nottb,  418 ; 
gralUng  im  llmgtU,  409 
RoelUa  culHin,  18 


Seaion,  leuoni  tiaght  br  thli  dif. 

Bait,  Whlitleae;'!  loeomntlTt,  go 
Seaweed  ttPt  Atparasni-Bed>,  4:7 
Basdk  aowlng  iiriaiu,  3M 
BtUginelli    dentlcuLiu,    citue     of 

ftGnn,  10 
Salbr,  Ac.  Ponltrj  Sbow.  87 
Sewage,  boiit,  itt  ralue  ud  mode 

ol  applicillon,  909 
Sballou  —  nugicoitiul,  TS ;  plintlng, 

410 


jwIb'  cropB,  804 


hedge.  331; 


Jmitli'B  NunsTT,  Dilirich 
Smoke,    Ita  cffteu   on   i 


SloTca,  beating  t/j,  I 


.otd    CljUe,  ai;  U  Con- 
ram  ■•BtBemsn,  Tbo'prei 


vni 


INDEX. 


Baaderland  and  Newcft^tle  Ornitbo- 

logieal  Society,  148 
Sondsrland  Pigeon  Khow,  881 
SweeptUket,  trial  about,  183 
Sweet  Maoe,  35 
Sweet  WilUdtn  varieties.  414 


Tagsovia  mamicata  hot  BLOomiro, 

168 
Tagetea  aignata  pamila  as  a  bedder, 

Tan,  fangns  in,  198 
Terrace*,  planilnfr,  399 
Thladiantbadubia,  291 
Tbora  stoelu,  Peara  fur,  910 
Tilrlp^  176;  on  Balsam  leaveff,  56 j 

on  Vine.  95;  de&troylng,  861;  on 

Ferns,  440 
Todmorden  Botanical  Society,  132, 

232,  331 
Tomatoeii—planting,  58;  sance,  3S4, 

864  384 
Tong  Poultry  8bow,  182 
Tredegar  Poultry  dbow,  522 
Tredennick.  J.  Esq.,  bis  garden  at 

Cnmlin,  149 
Trees— In  plearare  groundsnotsufR- 

ciently  Taried,  31,  89;  sbrubs  for 

gnming  benratb,  479 
Trellises  in  stoves,  plants  for,  482 
Triobomanes  radicans  culture,  260 
Tricbininm  Manglesil,  291 
Tritoma  u^aria,  283 ;  failure,  270 ; 

culture,  311 
Tritonia   culture,    328,    839,   410; 

planting,  457 
TropBolnm  speclosum  culture,  220; 

elegans  culture,  899 
Tuberoae  culture,  479 
Tulips— compost    for,   95;   forcing, 

247 ;  culture  and  list,  286 


Tunbrldge  Wells  Poultry  Sbow.  817 
Turf  soil,  132 

Turkeys  vitb  swollen  beads,  18« 
Tyldesley  Poultry  8bow,  362 

Upas  t&sk,  298 

Ureeolina  pendula,  215 

••  Utillaation  of  Minute  Life."  173 

Uttozeter  Poultry  8bow,  262 

YALI.OTA  PUBPaBKA,  116 

VegetaMes  running  to  seed,  138 

Ventilating,  90,  261 

Verandab  trellis,  climbers  for,  359 

Verbenas  —  propagating,  135 ;  best 
purple,  816 ;  obtaining  a  stock  of, 
479 

Veronica  Hulkeana,  518 

Vinery— construction,  116;  beating, 
138;  witb  Melon-pit,  158;  andCu- 
cumber-honite  heating,  220;  roa- 
tine.  396;  The  Ground,  869 ;  gbra 
for,  441 ;  famace,  469 ;  profits  of, 
512;  late.  518 

Vines- syringing,  14,  85 1  in  pots, 
15, 16,  440,498 ;  under  sasbes,  ftc, 
16  ;  leares  rough  beneath,  35 ;  in 
a  pit,  35 :  altering  mode  of  prun- 
ing, 95;  border,  coverinr,  116, 
441;  Esperione,  as  a  stock.  170; 
shootK  diseased,  179 ;  renoYatingt 
220;  for  a  cool  Tfnery,  186,  261, 
317;  stocks  for  graftine,  159; 
red  spider  on.  191 ;  Hampton 
Court,  198 ;  witb  Camellias,  forc- 
ing, 221 ;  in  pots,  foreing,  281 ; 
in  Canada,  250;  bone-dust  for, 
262;  in  balcony  vinery,  279;  in 
pots  failed,  299;  moving  into 
greenbouae;  fralfing  in  pots; 
roots  In  greenhouse,  316;  from 
eyes  r.  layers ;  planting  old  small ; 


Vines —Continued, 
planted  in  side  and  outside,  887; 
inarched,  338 ;  not  breaking  well, 
388:  mildewed,  859;  roots  in  tan, 
859;  for  orchard-bouse,  865;  mat 
thriving,  border  widening,  379; 
fruited  in  pots  in  1864,  887 ;  planu 
Ing,  399;  from  eyes,  400;  aewsge 
for,  417;  unfhiitfal,  418;  plant- 
in,  427 ;  Improving  old,  480 ;  back- 
wall  v.  rafters  for,  481 ;  for  green- 
house. 440 ;  in  an  orcbard-bouae, 
449.  498 :  grafting.  499 ;  in  pota, 
forcing.  516;  obaroosl  for,  517; 
unrmltfUl,  618 

Virginian  Stock,  transplanting,  399 

Visits  to  gardens  pnbUc  and  private, 
102 

Vitls  Bainesll,  891 ;  macropus,  414 

Wages,  198 

Wakefield  Poultry  Show,  160 

Wal!-fhiit  trees  for  midland  oountiea, 
400 

Walka,  wasbing  and  weeding,  456 

Wallflower,  Orabam's  Yellow  Per- 
fection, 51 

Walnuts,  preserving,  260,  361,  398, 
883 

Walls— trees,  in«eets  on.  102 ;  fruit 
trees  for  low,  261 ;  Foxley's  oorm- 
gated,375 

Wasps  —  destroying,  157,  206 ;  e. 
bees.  188 

Water—  aa  an  ornamental  feature,  68 
supply  of,  98 ;  cooling  In  hot  wea- 
ther, 188;  reservoirs  for,  177; 
in  Herts,  180 

Watering.  178;  pot  plants,  185;  in 
dry  weather,  148;  barrow.  111 

Water  Lily,  white,  planting,  299 

Water  Melon  culture,  187 


Watsonlas,  planting,  457 
Weeds  eradicating,  196 
Week,  work  for,  18,  32,  62.  78,  92, 
118,  188,  156,   176.  195,  217,  999. 

257,  276,  295,  818,  836,  866,  877. 
897,  414,  488,  455,  476,  495,  615; 
doings  of  last,  13,  33,  58,  74,  98, 
114,  184,  156,   177,  196.  317.  240, 

258,  277,  296.  814.  887,  867,  S77, 
397, 415,  488,  466.  476.  496.  516 

Wellingtonia  glgantea,  47S  i  eolture, 

15;  in  California,  2»8 
Whitley  Abbey,  474 
Wild  fowl,  food  for,  100 
Wild  plants— culture  of,  186;  on 

SBOWdon,  152 
Williams's  VIoturia  Nursery,  174 
Winter  Cherry,  propagating,  298 
Wintering  plants  withoac  artifioial 

beat,  511 
Wire  edging,  77 
Wire  netting  for    proteetint  tnii 

trees,  186 
Wirrsl  Poultry  Show,  208 
Wood  Pigeons  destructive  to  Qoooe* 

berry  bushes,  100 
Woodstock  Poultry  Show,  381 
Woolbope  NaturaUsVs  Piekl  anb.  73 
Woroeatershire  Poultry  Show,  816 
Worms— ground    impervioaB    by, 

243;   in   pots,  398;    heaps  on  a 

lawn,  497 


Ybllow-flowsbso  sTOvn  nAvra, 

879 
Yews  — plants  under,   889;  hedge 

iajuved   by    drought,    869;    troe 

ptrfsonous,  388 
Yorkshire     Agricultvral    Sodety's 

Poultry  Show,  139, 482 
Yorkshire  Fooiulogieal  Sooietyt  429 


WOODCUTS. 


PAOS. 

Apples,  bush  trees  298 

Bee-hive,  a  good 164 

„        Adjuater  and  Bar 820 

BeeSflnverted  BotUe-feeder  for „ 864 

Boiler,  rruss*8 495 

Conservatory,  Mr,  WiUiaras's  New 175 

,.  atEuville 375 

Enville  Hall  Fruit-bouses 354,  855 

„         Plan  of  Grounds 374 

„         Conservatory 875 

„         Sea-horse  Pool 394 

Flower-garden  Plans    30,  386,  335,  434, 454,  474 

Fountain,  Hebe 514 

Foxley*8  Corragated  Brick  Walls 275 

Furnace,  a  Vinery   469 

Gas.beating  50 

GrafUng  the  Vine 499 

Heating 10,60,70 

Hot- Water  Apparatus 10,  70 

Hedge  Trimmer 216 

Ice-Houses 47 

Tjitimers,  Ground  Outline 384 

„       Flower  Garden 285 

Melon  Pruning  and  Training 491 


rAOK. 

Melon  Beds,  Pits,  and  Houses 110, 183, 188, 158, 158, 194, 274,  398 

Minley  Manor  Flower  Garden 484 

Orchard-boose  at  Great  Marlow •• 356 

Peara,  mode  of  preventing  their  faU 881 

Pine  Stove  at  Enville „ 855 

Poultry,  Floor  of  Run 502 

Drinking  Fountain    602 

Feeding  Trough 602 

Feeding  FounUin 502 

Earthenware  Nest 518 

Hatcblng.room , 619 

Home  and  Vinery 619 

Netting-in  their  Bun  520 

Somerford  Park,  Fsower  Garden 454 

Strawberry,  Rivers'a  Royal  Hautbois 71 

„        House  at  Enville 854 

Veotilating  Plant  Structures  91 

Vine,  Grafting 499 

Vinery,  Furnace 469 

Wall  Case  at  Enville  Hall 855 

Watering  Barrow ^ Ill 

Wedge  for  Air-giving 32 

Whitley  Abbey 475 

Whittlesey's  Locomotive  Seat ;..., 90 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


H'ltk 

Diy 

of 

Wssk. 

JVVt  9*n»  1864^ 

Average  Temperature 
near  London. 

Rain  In 

lest 
S7  years. 

Son 

Som 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Hoon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

■ 

Dsj. 

Might     Mean. 

Days. 

m.    h. 

m.    ta. 

Id.    h. 

TH,    o. 

m.    s> 

. 

;     tb 

St.  John's  Wort  flowers. 

77.$ 

6U 

642 

16 

ftSafS 

17af6 

87      5  1  88      8 

1 

4    18 

187 

e     w 

Glowworm  shines. 

7&1 

51.2 

«a6 

16 

53      S 

16      8 

41      6  '     4      0 

2 

4    23 

18S 

7 

Th 

Smootb  Mesdow  Ores*  ripe. 

7S.5 

51.7 

62  6 

20 

54      8 

16      8 

45      7  '  28      9 

3 

4    38 

199 

% 

F 

Toamr  Partridges  fledged. 

74.1 

602 

621 

19 

55      8 

15      8 

48      8  ;  49      9 

4 

4    47 

IM    ' 

1     9 

8 

Ereviakstiog  Pee  flowen. 

13.7 

5ai 

61.9 

17 

96      8 

14      8 

52      9  1     9    10 

5 

4    56 

Wl 

1    M 

acir 

7  SnitDAT  ArrsK  TmnciTT. 

74.* 

50.T 

625 

15 

57      3 

13      8 

56    10  t  S9    10 

6 

5      5 

I9i 

1 

Wild  Basil  floweis. 

74.6 

51.1 

619 

10 

58      8 

12     8  1  after.     52    10 

7 

5    13 

198 

I  From  obserratiens  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-seren  years,  the  average  day  temperatare  of  the  week  is  tLS**,  and  its  Bight 
I  teinemare  50.9°.  The  greatest  heat  waa  97<^  on  the  '5th,  1852 ;  and  ^e  lowest  cold,  36«,  on  the  7tb,  1S69.  The  greatest  foil  of  rain  wan 
•  1.07  hdi. 


THE  CHISWICB:   GAIIDEN  OF   THE  EGYAL 
HOBTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

j2y|[|^^  ONDAY,  the  27tli 

oi  Jane,  wae  a 
frreat  day  for 
tlie  old  fijarden 
at  Ohibwick ; 
andno  one  came 
awaj  from  it 
without  a  feel- 
ing of  regret 
and  indignation 
at  the  neglect 
with  which  it  is 
*  treated  by  the 
present  management  of  the  Society.  No  one  could  walk 
amonest  the  ornamental  trees  now  attained  to  a  noble 
growtli,  and  now  showing  fully  the  ta^te  which  dictated 
tJieir  amngement,  without  expressing  the  anger  that  is 
felt  for  men  who  are  lavishing  thousands  of  pounds  upon 
the  gew-gaw  garden  at  South  Kensington,  whilst  upon 
these  noble  grounds  at  Chiswick  the  same  management 
declared  that  the  Society  could  not  spare  **  ten  pounds  '* 
more !  The  fkct  makes  one  pause  in  writing  the  words, 
and  think  a  second  time  whether  such  a  perversion  can 
be,  and  that  the  horticultural  Fellows  ao  not  gather 
together  and  resolve  that  such  a  perversion  shall  not  be. 
It  would  be  no  idle  resolve,  be  it  remembered  ;  but  we 
believe  that  they  hesitate,  hoping  that  the  management 
w^iD  take  to  a  course  more  consistent  with  the  objects 
of  a  Horticultural  Society. 

Among  these  objects  is  the  increase  of  a  knowledge 
of  iraits  and  their  cultivation — ^and  at  Chiswick  the 
Society  has  to  operate  with  the  most  complete  collection 
'^f  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grape  Vines  that  exists  in  Europe. 
Its  noble  vinery  and  the  excellence  of  the  Vines  witnin 
it  are  worth  a  day  of  railway  travelling  to  inspect. 

To  be  able  to  exhibit  all  this,  and  much  more  which 
^e  need  not  detail,  was  a  triumph  for  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  for  every  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  who  visited 
it  thrt  day  felt  how  it  towered  above  its  disproportion- 
ately pampered  competitor  at  Kensington.  That  number 
— 16(X)  visitors — should  speak  with  a  trumpet  tongue  a 
lesson  to  the  Society's  managers.  Of  that  number,  1360 
^ere  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  Now,  if 
^'iiis  Strawberry  Fete  had  been  advertised  as  the  fotes 
&t  Kensington  are  always  advertised,  how  many  more 
hTindreds  of  the  public  would  probably  have  attended? 
^Tiy  was  it  not  more  publicly  announced  ?  Why  was 
»  less  powerfhl  band  engaged  than  is  engaged  for  the 
Kensington  f<&tes  ?  If  it  was  to  obtain  evicience  that  the 
^^iswick  Garden  is  less  attractive  than  the  garden  at 
Kensington,  that  intention  was  abortive,  of  which  no 
letter  evidence  is  needed  than  the  joyous  groups  as- 
H-mbled  there  compared  with  the  formal,  dressed-for- 
-'^play  throng  at  Kensincton. 
yuite    sure  are  we  that   the  Fellows  who  were    at 
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Chiswick  that  day  would  record  their  votes,  not  onlf 
for  jaare  such  assembHngs  there,  but  that  the  expendi- 
ture upon  the  garden  shall  be  more  liberal ;  that  its  t«if 
and  ouier  parts  of  the  ground  shall  be  kept  in  good  order 
worthy  of  what  should  be  tl)e  model  Society  of  Horti* 
culture;  and  then  those  Fellows  might  be  content  to 
allow  some  of  the  glass  structures  to  remain  as  ihej 
all  are  at  present— mere  propagating  and  nursing  plaeen 
for  the  plants  to  furnish  the  beds  and  borders  at  Ken- 
sington. 

MY  ORCHAED-HOUSE.— No.  4. 

A  LEABNKD  fricnd  who  has  written  an  extensive  work 
on  the  Channel  Islands,  and  who  is  an  excellent  authority 
on  the  matter,  having  resided  in  Guernsey  for  several 
years,  in  describing  the  climate  of  these  islands  represents 
them  as  being  the  *'  chosen  battle  field  "  for  all  the  win4s 
under  heaven.  The  whole  group  lies  in  such  a  way  <iff 
the  main  continent,  that  every  nerce  blast  firom  the  vast 
Atlantic  Ocean  meets  a  corresponding  storm  from  tlie 
land,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  these  favoured  isles  aie 
placed. 

Guernsey  has,  however,  the  distinction  of  a  bad  pre- 
eminence even  here,  while  it  frequently  appears  to  me 
that  our  front  walk,  near  which  the  orchard-house  stands, 
is  selected  above  all  other  spots  in  the  island  as  thai 
where  furious  storms  most  love  to  contend.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1861,  about  two- thirds  of  our  orchard-house 
fell  suddenly,  as  if  a  shell  had  exploded  therein,  under 
the  violence  of  one  of  these  gales,  with  a  pressure  of 
what  seemed  to  me  of  about  a  hundredweight  to  the 
squjire  foot !  As  no  one  would  venture  in,  all  the  tree* 
were  crushed  and  the  pots  smashed,  while  the  rafters  feil 
among  our  Rose  trees,  levelling  these  at  once.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  for  me,  and  it  needed  all  my  love  for  the  work 
and  conviction  of  its  utility,  even  as  a  model  and  school 
for  others  around,  to  reorganise  the  house  afresh. 

A  clerical  brother  quaintly  reminded  me,  that "  it  was 
not  a  gin  palace  I  was  building,  but  a  suggestive  and 
useful  structure."  The  house  was  accordingly  rebuflt, 
the  mutilated  trees  sprang  up  afresh,  new  plans  were 
adopted,  everything  was  on  a  better  scale,  and  I  have 
never  regretted  doing  so. 

When  I  think  how  manv  have  profited  by  inspecting 
the  work,  and  that  I  am  able,  I  trust,  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  my  brother  araateurs  by  describing  matters 
exactly  as  they  are  with  me,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
gratified.  Orchard-houses  seem  especially  adapted  for 
amateur  fruit-growers.  More  can  be  learnt  in  them  in 
one  year  than  in,  perhaps,  ten  out  of  doors.  And  among 
other  things  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  time  is  to  us 
all  that  which  is  most  precious.  Let  us,  then,  be  ever 
ready  to  contribute  towards  another's  innocent  pleasures. 
so  few  in  this  world ;  and  let  us  shun  all  bitterness  oF 
expression,  in  gardening  matters  especially. 

The  continual  strong  breezes  and  generafly  cold  weather 
of  the  last  fortnight  have  been  very  trying  to  vegetation. 
Tender  bedding  plants,  such  as  Amaranthus  mclancholicut 
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ruber,  liave  been  with  us  destroyed  by  the  hundred.  The 
wall  Feadies  look  much  injured ;  even  standard  hardy  Pear 
tteea  have  suffered,  but  under  gjlass  we  have  none  of  this, 
except  that  the  season  for  gathering  the  fruit  will  not  be  so 
early  as  seemed  likely  during  that  wonderful  May. 

Peaches  are  colouring  fSeist  and  are  large.  Apricots  are 
ripe  with  us.  De  Milan,  the  earliest  full-sized  Apricot,  was, 
however,  ripe  last  year  a  week  before  this.  The  extreme 
heat  of  'M&j  obliged  us  to  give  much  water  to  the  roots, 
and,  probably,  they  are  somewhat  chilled  and  the  tree  put 
back  from  this  cause.  I  regret  now  that  tepid  water  was 
not  given,  as  it  is  a  great  object  to  forward  these  trees. 
Early  Favourite  Plum  i»ripe.  Doyenn^  d'Et^  Pear  is  about 
2  inches  in  length. 

Is  it  of  any  use  to  my  brother  amateurs  to  note  the  follow- 
ing ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  for 
some  northern  amateurs  to  forward  us  southerners  the  sizes 
of  the  fruit  in  some  of  those  decried  houses.  Comparisons 
would  not  be  odious  in  this  case,  for  we  must  be  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance  in  ripening  power. 

I  have  never  before  seen  that  best  of  early  Peaches,  Early 
York,  so  fine  as  at  this  date.  Some  fine  specimens  from 
half  a  dozen  trees  are  nearly  6  inches  in  circumference, 
though  Early  York  is  but  a  medium-sized  Peach.  Some- 
thing as  early,  as  good,  and  full-sized  would,  indeed,  be  an 
acqmsition.  Canaiy  comes  near  to  it  in  excellence,  it  is  a 
heavy  cropper,  of  a  lovely  yellow,  forming  with  Early  York 
and  Golden  Purple,  another  rather  late  and  singularly 
and  beautifully-streaked  Peach,  such  a  triad  as  rejoices  the 
amateur  who  has  pleasure  in  colour.  Early  Crawford  is 
about  the  size  of  Early  York  at  present.  Rivers's  Orange 
Nectarine,  of  which  we  have  some  twelve  trees,  ia  4J  inches  in 
diameter ;  Violette  Hdtive  about  the  same ;  Hunt's  Tawny, 
a  little  larger;  Downton,  5  inches  in  circmnference.  Chau- 
vifere,  a  very  excellent  bearer,  and  Stanwick,  two  of  the  very 
best  Nectarines,  are  5i  inches ;  while  Exquisite  and  Galande 
(French)  Peaches  are  6^  inches  in  circumference.  De  Milan 
Apricot  is  5i  inches,  and  De  Coulange  5  inches.  The  Peach 
Apricot  and  Kidsha  are  smaller.  On  these  trees  the  crops 
are  very  heavy,  about  one  hundred  on  one  of  them,  and  this 
makes  them  smaller  this  year. 

It  must  be  a  mist^e  to  try  to  grow  quantity  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  quality  in  orchard-houses,  and  wherever  this  is  done 
the  f^iult  will  soon  show  itself  in  the  loss  when  sent  to  market, 
or  in  the  next  year's  produce. 

But  I  must  resume  the  consideration  of  the  other  classes 
of  Peach  shoots.  In  the  preceding  paper  we  had  dis- 
cussed two  classes  and  now  arrive  at  a  third,  which  is  of 
rather  a  puzzling  character.  This  class  will  be  met  with 
along  the  branches,  more  or  less,  at  about  their  central 
portions  of  extension.  They  are  slender,  from  6  to  8  inches 
in  length,  and  present  the  disagreeable  phenomenon  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fruit-buds  unaccompanied  with 
leaves.  There  are,  however,  some  very  small  buds  visible 
near  the  bases  of  these  slender  shoots  which  are  not  fruit- 
buds,  but  they  are  dormant. 

For  summer  pruning  under  glass  we  can  dispose  of  this 
difficulty  without  much  risk.  If  there  is  time  to  recognise 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  shoot  it  would  be  proper  to 
pinch  to  three  leaves,  instead  of  to  four  at  the  first  pinching- 
in,  but  it  does  not  matter  much. 

Some  pruners  in  the  autumn,  out  of  doors,  would  cut 
back  to  the  small  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  having  no 
expectation  of  fruit  from  them.  Others  would  treat  them 
as  fruit-bearers,  and  cut-in  to  4  inches  for  this  purpose;  but 
in  the  summer  orchard-house  pruning,  which  alone  is  now 
the  question,  it  will  be  well  to  pinch-in  a  little  more  closely 
these  shoots.  By  this  means  they  will  be  closer  to  the 
branch  (always  a  great  object  in  a  small  space),  and  by  the 
stimtdating  influence  of  the  concentrated  heat  they  may 
bear  and  grow  too. 

It  seems  unfair  to  expect  the  same  slender  shoot  to  bear 
fruit  and  to  extend  itself  much.  It  is  always  better  to  have 
a  certain  number  to  select  from.  Some  shotdd  bear,  others 
should  extend  and  ripen  for  the  next  season.  Those  which 
have  borne  ibeir  fruit  should  then  be  cut  back  below  the 
spot  where  that  fruit  was  ^own,  directly  after  it  has  been 
gathered  in  the  autumn.  The  buds  at  the  base  will  thus 
be  stimulated  by  the  sap  being  now  directed  to  them.  What 
they  accumulate  in  the  autumn  is  thus  most  precious  for 


the  following  spring.  After  a  few  seasons  much  becomes 
dear  to  the  pleasing  observer,  and  yet  each  succeeding  year 
he  will  be  reminded  by  mistakes  and  fiulures  that  g^ordeninff 
in  its  various  branches  is,  indeed,  an  art,  and  he  will  be  led 
to  study  the  works  of  those  scientific  men  who  have  done  so 
much  for  him  and  his  pleasures. — ^T.  Collikos  Bb^haitt^ 
Biehmond  House,  Chtemsey. 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  AND  NAUOJSTAL 

EOSE  SHOW. 

This  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last,  and  never  has  it  b^n  our  lot  to  see  a  finer 
display  of  old  England's  national  emblem.  Stand  after 
stand,  filled  with  the  finest  blooms  from  all  the  southern 
parts  of  England,  and  some  from  the  north,  extended  in  a 
close  and  in  some  places  double  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
conservatory  arcades,  affording  to  the  view  a  glorious  dis- 
play of  the  richest  colours,  and  filling  the  air  wii^  a  delicious 
peifrime.  The  day  being  fair,  though  not  so  bright  as  one 
expects  at  the  end  of  June,  the  attendance  of  visitors  was 
very  numerous,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  almost  an  im- 
possibility to  get  near  the  tables,  especially  where  the  nur- 
serymen's collections  were  situated ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  the  evident  interest  taken  in  the  merits  of  the 
respective  stands,  and  of  the  several  varieties  of  which  they 
were  composed. 

The  fiiist  Class  was  for  seventy-two  kinds,  one  truss  of 
each;  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  and  almost  un- 
manageable Class  of  ninety-six.  Here  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
were  first  with  magnificent  blooms,  among  which  we  parti- 
cularly remarked  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Charles  Lawson, 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  General  Washington,  Laslia,  John 
Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Prairo  de  Terre  Noire,  Hamlet* 
Olivier  Delhomme,  Lord  Canning.  Professor  Kodi,  Prince 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Gloire  de  Santenay,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Nar- 
cisse,  and  Madame  Eugene  Verdier. 

Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul 
third,  the  competition  in  the  case  of  all  three  exhibitors 
being  very  dose.  Of  Mr.  Canfs,  Monte  Christo  was  notice- 
able on  acooimt  of  its  blackish  purple  colour,  Madame  Cail- 
lat  as  a  fine  bright  ceris^  Maurice  Bemardin  for  its  fine 
colour,  besides  which  there  were  fine  examples  of  several  of 
the  kinds  already  named.  Queen  Victoria  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
white,  slightly  shaded  with  pink,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  as 
a  fine  bright  crimson,  were  remarkable  for  their  beauty ;  to 
these  must  be  added  Charles  Lefebvre,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
and  a  host  of  better-known  kinds.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Pilt- 
down  Nurseries,  Maresfield,  was  fourth;  Mr.  Keynes  and 
Mr.  Cranston  also  showing  fine  stands. 

In  Class  2,  forty-eight  kinds,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  with  fine  examples  of  Charles  Lawson,  La 
Beine,  Queen  Victoria,  Louis  XIV.,  Duchesse  d'Orleans, 
Victor  Verdier,  La  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Anna  de  Diesbach,  Gloire  de  Dgon,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
and  others.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second,  Mr.  Keynes 
third,  and  Mr.  Cant  fourth. 

The  next.  Class  3,  was  for  twenty-four  kinds,  three  trusses 
of  each,  and  in  it  Mr.  Keynes  took  the  first  prize  with  beau- 
tiful blooms  of  Charles  Lefebvre.  Madame  Furtado,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  La  Brillante,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Mar^chal 
Vaillant,  Fran9oiB  Lacharme,  John  Standish,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Bonnaire.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second,  Mr.  Cant 
third,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Eraser  being  fourth. 

In  Class  4,  twenty-four  kinds,  single  trusses,  Mr.  Turner 
was  first,  Mr.  Keynes  second,  Mr.  Cant  third,  and  Mr.  Eraser 
fourth.  In  the  different  stands  were  some  excellent  examples 
of  Lselia,  Madame  C.  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  C. 
Crapelet,  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes.  Madame  Bravy,  Clement 
Marot,  and  many  others. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Classes,  J.  Hedge,  Esq.,  of  Beed  Hall« 
Colchester,  was  first  both  in  forty-eights  and  twenty-fours, 
showing,  among  others,  fine  trusses  of  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vsrdon,  a  splendid  oteam  white;  Bubens,  white,  shaded 
with  rose ;  Comte  de  Paris,  a  superb  white,  all  belonging  to 
the  Tea  class ;  Madame  Masson,  Noisette  Celine  Forestier. 
Madame  Boll,  Charles  Lawson,  and  L'Enfant  Trouv^.  Mr. 
Moffat,  gardener  to  Viscount  Maynard,  Dunmow,  was  second 
to  forty-eight,  Mr.  Ingle  third,  and  Mr.  Exell,  gardener  to 
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J,  HoDm^orth,  Sflq.,  was  foorih.  For  twentj-fonrs,  C 
Wo!rthixig:toii,  Esq.,  Cayersham  Park,  Beading,  was  second, 
Mr.  ExeU,  third,  and  Mr.  Ingle  fonrth. 

For  eighteen  kinds,  the  Bev.  Y.  Knox  Child  was  first  with 
a  fine  stond,  Mr.  Blester  second,  B.  B.  Fostans,  Esq.,  third. 
Dr.  Cooper,  Slongh,  foorth;  and  the  Bev.  H.  Helyar.  Pen- 
dmer  Bectory,  xeovil,  had  an  extra  prize.  All  these  exhi- 
bitions oonsisted  of  good  blooms,  and  many  of  the  trusses 
were  Tory  fine. 

The  Key.  V.  Knox  Child  was  again  first  in  twelves;  Mr. 
Chudifield,  gardener  to  B.  L.  Charrington,  Esq.,  Carshalton, 
•eoond,  and  Dr.  Cooper  third. 

Cls88  9  was  for  eighteen  new  Boses  of  1863  and  1864.  Mr. 
Keynes  was  first,  Mr.  Fraaer  second,  Mr.  W.  Paul  third, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  fourth.  Prominent  among  the  kinds 
shown  were  Princess  of  Wales,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Herbert, 
John  Hopper,  a  fine  Tiolet  purple  seedling  firom  Mr.  Wm. 
Ptal,  Baron  Addphe  de  Bothschild,  a  fine  fiery  red,  shown 
by  all  the  competitors ;  Alba  Bosa,  white,  with  rose  centre, 
the  finest  white  Tea  Boee  which  has  appeared  since  De- 
▼oniensis ;  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  a  large  crimson  purple ; 
Le  Baron  Bothschild,  carmine  centre,  shaded  with  violet 
towards  the  outside ;  and  Le  Bh6ne,  rich  yennilion.  Madame 
Soupert,  white,  witJi  fiesh  centre,  also  seemed  a  very  desir- 
able white  ^brid  Perpetual ;  Emotion  (Bourbon),  white, 
more  or  less  thiged  with  rosy  pink,  was  vezy  pretty  in  colour ; 
and  Louise  Margottin,  rose,  was  very  desirable.  Some 
beantifbl  blooms  of  this,  from  Mr.  Fraser,  were  placed  first 
in  Class  10  for  the  best  twelve  trusses  of  any  new  kind  of 
1863,  Mr.  W.  Paul  taking  the  second  prize  with  Lord 
Macaulay. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Keynes  was  first  with 
Charles  Lefebvre  (magnificent),  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  second 
with  Mrs.  Bivers  and  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Mr.  Hedge 
iborth  with  the  same  kind,  and  Mr.  Ingle  third  with  Prince 
L^cn.  The  first  prize  for  ihe  best  twelve  trusses  of  yellow 
Boaes,  not  less  than  six  kinds,  was  a4judged  to  Mr.  Hedge. 
These  consisted  of  Jaune  of  Smith,  Cdine  Forestier,  Aurora 
jVeiy  beautifril),  Narcisse,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Bennes, 
Cloth  of  €k>ld,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Yicomtesse  de  Cazes,  Isa- 
bella  Qraj  Ta  beautilul  deep  ycQlow),  and  Enfiint  de  Lyon. 
Messrs.  Pam  &  Son  and  Mi.  Cant  took  the  remaining  prizes 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

Classes  13  and  14  were  for  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses, 
and  the  trusses  exhibited  comprised  good  examples  of  nearly 
an  the  best  varieties,  while  the  periume  they  exhaled  was 
deli^tfuL  Mr.  Hedge  was  first,  Mr.  Worthington  second, 
and  Mr.  Ixkgle  third  among  Amateurs;  Messrs.  Paul&  Son, 
Mr.  Cant,  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  holding  the  same  relative  poei- 
tkiis  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class. 

Class  16  was  fbr  single  blooms  of  twelve  distinct  kinds, 
and  here  remarkably  fine  blooms  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
KejneB  and  Mr.  Tunier,  also  by  Mr.  Cant  and  Mr.  Hedge. 
Ce&ne  Forestier,  Madame  Furtado,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Laslia,  and  La  Beine  may 
be  partacularised  as  a  few  of  the  finest,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon 
was  magnificent. 

A  few  competitors  came  forward  for  the  prizes  offSered  for 
decorated  baskets  or  vases  of  Boses.  By  &r  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  W.  Adcock,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  Petersfield, 
and  from  the  simplicity  of  the  materials  employed  it  was 
particularly  deserving  of  credit,  as  well  as  for  the  good  taste, 
whidi  avoided  anyl£ing  like  overloading  with  fiowers — a 
frolt  which  was  very  apparent  in  the  other  desig^.  It  was 
made  something  after  the  form  of  March's  stands,  the  base 
being  of  moss,  with  a  few  Ferns  and  Grasses  appearing  to 
grow  out  of  it;  and  the  stem,  which  was,  in  fact,  merely 
a  crooked  stick,  was  covered  with  moss,  and  supported  a 
drcnlar  stand  covered  with  moss, ,  in  which  Boses  were 
bedded  (and  not  too  many  of  them),  a  duster  of  Bose-buds 
vith  the  stalk  and  foliage  forming  the  centre.  Mr.  Turner 
was  second  vrith  a  simple  stand,  in  which  Isolepis  gra- 
cilis was  employed  with  sood  effect ;  and  Miss  Wint  tldrd, 
with  a  basket  supported  by  an  imitation  rough  glass  rock, 
with  Irj,  Ferns,  and  Boses  at  its  base,  and  beneath  which 
was  spread  an  anti-macassar,  which  would  have  been  far 
better  dispensed  with. 

Qaas  17  was  for  six  bouquets  of  distinct  kinds.  Mr.  Hedge 
was  first  with  Comtesse  de  ChabriUant,  Senateur  Yaise, 
Madame  BoU*  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Yidot,  andL'En&nt 


Trouv^;  Mr.  Turner  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  third. 
Madame  Furtado  and  Praire  de  Terre  Noire  from  the  latter, 
were  very  fine,  as  indeed  were  the  whole  of  those  exhibited 
by  the  prizetakers. 

Moss  Boses,  as  shown,  lost  much  of  their  principal  attrac- 
tion, the  mossy  covering  being  to  a  great  extent  hidden  by 
the  blooms.  It  is  questionable  whether  they  would  not  have 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage  had  they  been  shown  in  three 
trusses  of  a  kind,  and  with  an  interval  between  each  kind. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  first,  Mr.  W.  Paul  second.  The 
varieties  were  the  Crested,  White  Bath,  Baronne  de  Wasse- 
na6r,  Gloire  des  Mosseux,  Common,  Nuits  de  Toung,  a  dark 
pim>le,  Julie  de  Mersent,  and  LaneL 

For  the  best  three  trusses  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Mr. 
Keynes  was  first,  with  immense  trusses  of  Charles  Lefebvre, 
the  blooms  measuring  between  4  and  5  inches  across,  and 
the  wonder  of  all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  Cant  was  second  with 
the  same  kind  almost  as  large,  and  first  for  the  best  three 
trusses  of  Tea  Boses  with  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Mr.  W.  Paul 
being  second  with  Madame  Villermoz. 

In  pot  Boses  Mr.  Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  were  first  and 
second,  Mr.  W.  Paul  third.  Among  them  were  Caroline  de 
Sansal,  a  good  summer  pot  Bose ;  l^sident,  fine ;  Gloire  de 
Santenfiy,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  an  efftective 
autumn  pot  Bose ;  Lselia,  La  Beine,  La  Brillante»  Gloire  de 
D\jon,  ModMe  de  Perfection,  Orderic  Vital,  pretty  in  colour; 
Madame  Furtado,  &c 

For  new  Boses  in  pots  Mr.  W.  Paul  stood  first,  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  second.  Among  those  of  the  former,  the  best 
were  Alphonse  Damaizin,  scarlet  purple ;  Alba  Bosa,  one  of 
the  finest  Tea  Boses;  Professor  Koch,  a  very  fine  shaded 
crimson;  Madame  CaUlat,  with  large  smooth  petals  of  great 
substance ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Ch^urles  Leiebvre,  OUvier 
Delhomme,  fine  colour,  purplish  red;  Fran9ois  Laoharme, 
exquisite  in  form ;  and  Emile  Dulac,  a  fine  lilac  rose. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  besides  eeveral  of  those  already  re- 
ferred to,  had  La  Brillante,  very  good ;  Maurice  Bemardin, 
fine ;  Le  Baron  Bothschild,  alref^y  noticed  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  varieties ;  and  Madame  Wm.  PauL 

Of  miscellaneous  objects  some  good  wax  fiowers,  of  which 
the  Boses  were  the  best,  came  fi^m  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Wands- 
worth Bead;  Lilium  auratum  from  Messrs.  Yeitdi;  plant 
cases  from  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden ;  and,  finally,  a  Cocoa- 
nut,  ripened  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  stove  at  Syon, 
for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  by  the  'Fimt 
Committee.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  nut  was  set  and 
beg^an  to  swell  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  Smith, 
now  Curator  at  Kew,  and  its  maturation  has  taken  place 
tmder  the  eye  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  who  is  the  present  gardener. 


Floral  Comiiitteb,  Jxtnb  29th. — ^The  great  Bose  Show 
was  held  on  this  day  at  the  South  Kensington  Gardens.  A 
Sub-Committee  was  summoned  to  inspect  such  new  plants 
and  fiorists'  fiowers  as  might  be  sent  for  examination,  the 
introduction  of  which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  Hally,  Blackbeath,  sent  several  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
Enamel,  a  pleasing  variety,  pale  rosy  salmon  trusses,  with 
dark  zone  on  bright  green  foliage,  received  a  commenda- 
tion; Bed  Biding  Hood,  distinct  white  eye,  bright  scarlet 
fiowers,  medium  truss,  broad  zone  on  dark  green  foliage, 
very  dwarf  habit — second-class  certificate ;  Queen  Mab,  too 
mudi  resembling  Adonis;  and  Goliath,  a  coarse-growing 
plant  with  variegated  foliage. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, impressing  the  Committee  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  all  seedlings.  A  selection  of  the  following  sorts  was 
made,  but  the  Committee  do  not  recognise  them  as  seed^ 
lings,  as  the  names  of  some  of  them  appear  in  the  catalogues 
of  1864 : — ^Bosamond,  pale  salmon,  new  in  shade  of  colour, 
zonate  foliage,  fine  truss — second-class  certificate ;  Madame 
Bendatler,  deep  rose,  compact  truss,  fine  form,  slightly 
zonate — ^first-dass  certificate ;  Faust,  fine  truss  of  intensely 
deep  scarlet  fiowers,  zonate  foliage — ^first-class  certificate; 
Hector,  deep  rose,  fi^e  form — first-class  certificate ;  No.  10 
Psyche,  pale  salmon,  centre  shaded  to  white,  smsdl  truss 
but  fine  petals,  zonate  foliage  —  second-class  certificate. 
There  were  many  other  beautiful  varieties  in  this  mixed 
oolleotion :  Clipper,  a  fine  fiower,  which  received  a  first-class 
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metUSiCttie  on  a  prerious  occasion ;  Acliilles,  a  eecond  at  the 
kat  meeting;  Persian,  a  delicate  pale-sbaded  scarlet;  Boee 
JKendatiier,  Eve,  Panty,  &c.  From  Mr.  Bull  ako  came  Canna 
migricanB — ^first-class  certificate;  Gheonoma  Ghiesbreghtii — 
iirst-cl^s  certificate.  Mr.  Bull  sent  also  three  seedling 
Mimnlus. 

From  T.  Lazton,  Esq.,  Stamford,  came  Fuchsia  Harie- 
fwn,  pale  pink  corolla  striped  with  purple,  and  Othello; 
feeder  of  them  were  in  any  way  novelties. 

From  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  came  Verbena  Sir 
tt.  Mnsgrave,  adwarf-hahited  scarlet ;  truss  average ;  flowers 
aet  ftrst-rate  in  form ;  colonr  not  equal  to  Lord  Leigh  and 
ethers  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Wm.  Paul  exhibited  several  seedling  Scarlet  Pelar- 
fwiinma  of  the  Nosegay  sccl^on,  t^eae  seedlings  being  results 
e€  the  perseverance  ol  the  late  indefatigable  tmd  enthusiastic 
florist,  Mr.  D.  Beaton.  There  is  a  dedded  nov^ty  in  their 
moHoax  and  style  which  will  render  them  indispensable  in  every 
MOection.  They  are  but  the  first  fruits  of  careful  hybridis- 
log,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  further  progiesB.  Some 
9i  these  seedlings  have  much  broader  petals  than  the  usual 
Hosegay  section,  such  as  Stella,  Menimac,  &o. ;  but  that  by 
ao  means  g^ves  a  coarseness  to  the  truss,  although  it  would 
«lM08t  eonstitate  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Iroad-petalled  section  and  the  Nosegays.  Amy  Hogg,  light 
sesy  purple,  very  large,  fine  truss  standing  well  above  ihe 
foliage,  which  is  slightly  zonate ;  this  vaniBty  is  quite  new 
and  distinct  in  colour ;  as  a  bedding  plant  it  will  be  invalu- 
able; it  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it — first-dass 
•ettifieate.  Bebecca,  rosy  scarlet,  broad  petals,  fine  truss, 
fKatiBct  and  new  in  colour ;  a  most  us^il  variety  for  bedding 
purposes — ^first-class  certificate.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  darker 
ikade  of  colour,  fine  flower,  medium  truss — second-class  cer- 
tifieate.  Glowworm,  qtiite  a  novelty,  with  1»ight  scarlet  upper 
petals,  the  lower  deep  carmine.  The  trusses  of  this  seedling 
were  thin.  If  this  plant  can  be  grown  stronger  it  will  not  be 
■sipassed  by  any  other  Nosegay.  Beaton's  Indian  Y^low : 
this,  again,  though  quite  novel  in  colour,  in  its  present  state 
did  not  produce  sufficiently  large  and  compact  trusses,  the 
•Bsential  qualiflcation  of  this  section  of  Pelargoniums. 
Orange  Nosegay,  had  the  same  deflciency  as  the  last  two. 
Some  of  these  seedlings  will  doubtless  be  exhibited  again, 
when  they  may  present  an  improved  appearanoe.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  also  exhibited  four  seedling  Boees : — Globosa  (Hybrid 
Perpetual),  a  globular,  compact,  crimson  red  flower — second 
elass  certificate ;  Dr.  Lindley,  a  shaded  dark  flower  of  very 
.fvomising  qimlities;  Princess  of  Wales,  which  has  been 
vnch  admired ;  and  Bobusta.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
m  bad  condition  to  judge  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  sent  a  collection  of  Sweet  Williams 
called  Auricula-eyed.  They  were  very  pretty,  and  received 
•  ■pedal  certificate. 

Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson  sent  Variegated  Scarlet  Pelar- 
^oaium  Queen  of  the  Nosegays ;  Petunia  picturata,  a  white- 
striped  variety,  like  many  others ;  Petunia  gigantea  plena, 
m  mcmster  in  size,  large  creamy  white  flowers  faintly  veined ; 
Yerbena  Velvet  Cushion,  a  most  useful  bedding  variety, 
4warf  habit,  dark  rosy  purple  flowers,  said  to  have  been 
rsroesed  with  the  old  hardy  garden  variety  venosa.  The 
aoiour  of  this  Verbena  wiU  be  most  telling  in  a  mass,  the 
^sdiage  being  very  small. 

From  Messi's.  Carter,  Holbom,  came  Clarkia  integripetala 
flore  pleno,  a  very  beautiful  and  showy  annual,  not  spoiled 
from  its  numerous  petals  forming  what  is  called  a  double 
flower.    It  received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Townsend,  Homsey,  sent  three  seedling  plants  of 
Olematis  lanuginosa ;  but  as  there  seemed  some  reason  to 
Mieve  that  these  seedlings  had  been  before  the  Committee 
last  year  under  diflerent  circumstances,  they  wero  conse- 
^aently  unnoticed  until  some  further  inquiry  be  made.  All 
we  can  say  is,  they  were  strikingly  like  the  seedlings  ex- 
habited  by  Mr.  Jackman,  of  Woking,  last  year. 


thought  it  eligible  to  ooinpete  in  that  class  or  not;  and  if 
the  fruit  being  ripe  it  ought  to  have  had  the  preferenoe  Ofer 
a  Peach  tree  in  a  pot  with  fruit  unripe.  Endosed  is  our 
schedule. — B,.  F. 

[The  schedule  haa  these  two  classes  "  LL.  Fruit  Tree  in 
pot  (bearing  fruit).  MM.  Vine  in  pot  (bearing  fruit) ;"  aAd 
the  classes  are  preceded  by  this  general  rule,  "All  fruits 
exhibited  must  be  ripe  aad  fit  fi>r  table."  We  cooader, 
therefore,  that  the  Vine  with  ripe  fruit  was  entitled  to  the 
foize,  the  Peadiea  being  not  ripe ;  and  we  consider  a  Vine  in 
pot  might  be  exhibited  in  Class  LL.,  f)r  it  is  a  fruit  tree. 
There  should  have  been  the  words,  "Grape  Vines  excepted," 
if  the  Committee  intended  to  exdude  them  from  that  dasB. 
•— Ei>s.  J.  OP  H.] 


DOUBT  AT   THE  LEEDS  HORTICULTUEAL 

SOCIETY. 

A  BSBFUTE  having  arisen  at  our  late  Exhibition  respecting 
m  Vine  that  was  exhibited  as  a  *'  fruit  tree  in  pot."  for  our 
■atisfiiction  it  was  agreed  to  ask  your  opinion  whether  you 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  EOSE  SHOW. 

The  difficulty  of  reporting  on  a  £ose  Show  with  an  at- 
tendance of  15,000  visitors  and  crinolines  three  deep  before 
the  boxes  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  I  wis 
nnable  until  after  the  rmdi  of  visitozB  came  in  to  get  near 
the  boxes  in  which  the  magnificent  blooms  contributed  by 
our  leading  nnrseiymen  were  placed.  When  I  did  so  the 
thought  occtmred  to  me.  What  good  will  it  be*  to  write  down 
the  names  of  ninety -six  Boses  ?  and  for  whose  benefit  will 
it  be  done  ?  and  might  I  not  adopt  some  better  plan  for 
benefiting  the  lovers  of  the  Rose  than  such  a  process  im- 
plies? There  are  various  classes  of  JEU)ee-lover8  and  Bote- 
growers  who  frequent  these  ^ows  oi  who  wish  to  know 
about  them.  There  are  exhibitors  who  have  an  eye  to  the 
ititure,  and  vdio  desire  to  know  what  Roses  which  f^ey 
have  not  may  be  usefril  to  add  to  their  collection ;  simi- 
larity to  other  varieties  out  does  not  affect  them  provided 
they  be  good  exhibition  fioses.  Now  it  is  quite  eri- 
dent  that  if  a  Eose  be  a  good  one,  a  large  grower  and  a 
large  exhibitor  will  not  be  ov^-carefrd  as  to  its  sunilarity 
to  another  Idnd,  it  may  be  useful  to  him  some  day  for 
making  up  his  96*8  or  4S  trebles.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  snudl  grower,  who  also  desires  to  be  an  exhibitor.  With 
him  the  selection  must  be  more  partacnlar,  for  he  cannot 
afford  room  for  all,  and  of  those  sorts  which  are  most  )Ske 
each  other  he  must  discard  some,  keeping  one  only  out  of 
the  number.  Then,  the  Muatenrs  par  et  Ample,  who  have 
no  ambition  to  excel  as  eriiibitors,  love  a  few  Soses,  and 
love  them  only  for  their  own  sake.  With  them  colour  and  effect 
are  more  tiiought  of  than  size  and  shape,  and  a  briUnnt 
fieiy  crimson  is  much  more  thought  of  than  a  delicate  flowo: 
which  to  a  florist  is  the  perfection  of  shape  and  substance. 

There  are  some  Koses  which  meet  all  such  classes,  there 
are  some  which  do  not.  Thus,  take  such  a  Bose  as  Charles 
Lefebvre.  No  one  can  do  without  it — however  small  ike 
ooQection,  it  nrast  be  there ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
you  hear  Turenne  or  £.  B<mrcier  is  a  fine  Boee  when  you 
can  oatdi  it,  why,  the  amateur  cannot  want  to  catch  it. 
He  cannot  afford  to  give  it  space,  and  only,  perhaps,  get 
one  bloom  on  a  plant.  To  a  nurseryman  thus  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment ;  space  to  him  is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter 
oompared  to  the  chance  of  getting  a  fine  bloom  some  show 
day  when  he  wants  it  very  mudi. 

Let  us  see  how  this  applies  in  the  CSass  of  new  Botes,  in 
which  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  first,  Mr.  Keynes  second,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third.  There  were  in  all  these  boxes 
Boses  which  without  doubt  are  fine,  but  so  like  one  another 
that  amateurs  would  hardly  care  to  fill  their  gardens  wii^ 
them  all.  Thus,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Olivier  Ddhomme, 
Madame  Boutin,  Mad.  JuHe  Baran,  La  Brillante,  and  otbecB 
come  at  times  so  close  to  one  another,  that  even  an  f^i^ 
rienced  Bose-grower  will  find  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  name  of  one  of  the  flowers.  Such  a  case  did  oeov. 
One  of  our  very  best  amateur  growers  had  misplaced  the 
name  of  one  of  his  flowers,  and  brought  it  to  one  of  oar 
most  aacoessful  and  experienced  Boee-growers  in  ocder  to 
aaeertain  its  name.  He  said,  "  It  may  be  any  of  these,  bit 
I  think  it  is  so  and  so." 

Of  the  Boses  of  1861,  sCTt  o«t  here  in  1862,  the  ^c^^^ 
occurred  in  these  stands,  and  have  establkhed  beyood 
doubt  their  claim  to  be  distinct,  and  will  probaUy  vemain 
a  long  time  on  our  lists.  H.P.  Charies  Lefebvre  (Ladtaraie), 
ikm  finest  crimaon  Boae  we  hava,  a  fine  {prow«r,  and  of  ft 
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I  of  Mtal quite woadeifai;  Ihiede  Boihaii  (Ltveqne 
tifik).  a  BoUe  dow^  of  the  Senataiir  Vaisae  type,  bat  ^ 
»  Kmswhai  lighter  hkad»  of  eokmr;  FxaBQois  Laehame 
(Voidier  et  fils),  bdlltant  fianninfl  with  a  porplish  shade, 
TOj  idobular  flow^pa,  and  altofether  a  first-rate  Bose; 
John  Hopper  (Ward),  beautifiil  lilae  rose  with  a  roey  erim- 
aon  OQB&e,  Teiy  fine,  and  of  excellent  habit;  Madame 
Boatia.  (Jamin),  beautiful  well-fbrmed  Bose,  of  fine  habit; 
Madame  CaiUat  (&,  Verdier),  Haa  Bose  does  not  seem  nuMdi 
known— ^  is  not  in  Margottrn's  or  Bivexa's  Hsts,  but  I  have 
it  veiy  fine,  and  some  blooms  of  it  exhilated  in  the  -various 
stands  were  ezeeBent — it  is  a  bright  Bose,  well  shaped,  and 
i«l7  effective ;  Madame  Charles  Wood,  a  beantifal  Bose,  oi 
huge  size,  with  large  petals,  and  Tery  lasting;  Mar^^ial 
VaiUant  (Leeonte),  Toty  crimson,  douUd,  and  well  formed; 
Maoiioe  Bemavdin  (Chranger),  rich  ciinmoiB,  at  tunes  Tery 
hke  others  of  the  same  style ;  Monte  Christo  (Fontaine), 
brilliant  dark  crimson,  a  fine  and  distinot  Bose;  Olivier 
Ddhomme  (Verdier  et  file),  brilliant  crimson,  good  shape 
and  outline — I  have  not  found  it  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
bat  it  may  be  so ;  Prince  Canulle  de  Bohan  (£.  Verdier),  a 
very  distinct  Bose,  rich  dark  maroon  crimson — some  blooma 
boked  a  Ettle  too  thin ;  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (Mar- 
gottin),  a  beautifttUy  brilliant  dark  Boee ;  Souvenir  de  Lady 
BaHlcy  (Goillot  p^),  a  rich  roi^  purple  Bose;  Vioemte 
Vigier  (Verdier  et  fils),  splendid  colour;  Beauty  of  Wal- 
thain  (Wm.  Paul),  light  rosy  crimson.  There  were  other 
Boaes  of  the  saaae  year  m  the  various  stands,  sudx  sut 
Christiim  Pfittner,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Bmile  Dnlac,  Ma> 
dsBM  Julie  Daran,  but  I  do  not  think  them  equal  to  others 
at  the  saaM  style  amongst  those  I  have  selected.  And  so 
with  another  Boee  whidi  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  say  a  word 
againat  for  ^e  name  it  bears — ^I  mean  Beynolds  Hole ;  but 
wbongh  very  bright  and  very  pretty  in  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
iftani  yet  I  fear  it  is  too  small  for  our  present  taste. 

Aaiongst  the  Boaes  o£  1862,  let  out  here  in  the  spring-  of 
1663,  the  following  were  very  noticeable,  although  I  do  not 
ikmk  that  any  of  them  were  equal  to  Charles  Lefebvre  or 
¥amqom  Ladbarme ;  still  they  were  very  beautiM,  and  are 
ibasff  we  BBQBt  have : — ^Alired  de  Bougemont,  rich  crimson 
poipJe,  a  very  attractive  colour ;  Baron  Adolphe  de  Boths- 
ohfld,  brilliant  red,  approaching  to  Lord  Clyde;  Baron  de 
BetfisAild,  a  &ae  rose;  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  dark  crimson, 
hat  has  the  great  defect  of  hanging  its  head  when  on  the  bush; 
Jean  Goq|oiiy  light  crimson — broi^  and  flat  Bose,  one  or  two 
hlooms  of  it  were  very  bright ;  Le  Bhdne,  rich  colour,  fine 
flfaapa^  bat»  I  fear,  likely  to  be  delicate ;  Madame  Freeman, 
pale  fleah  and  white ;  Mrs.  William  Paul,  red,  shaded  with 
dask  crimflon;  ftoeident  Lincoln,  brilliant  cherry  rose;  Wil^ 
ham  Paul,  daric  crimson;  Andr^  Leroy,  large  deep  crimson ; 
Laoremt  Descoors,  purplish  crimson;  Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  a 
fine  dark  purplish  erimsoa  flower;  Beauts  Fran^aise,  in  Mr. 
Qttifs  stinid,  very  like  L4on  des  Combats,  but  brighter,  I 
think;  Paul  I>esgTaEid,  bright  red,  shaded;  M.  Al&ed  de 
Beagemontr  white,  shaded  with  rose.  I  have  not  entered 
into  detailed  de8cripti<Mie  of  these,  for  I  think  we  hardly 
yst  know  which  will  stand  the  best ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  I  hftve  selected  those  which  are  most  likely  to  be 


and  salmon,  and  in  one  instance  exhibited  with  a  great 
of  coppery  bronze  shading,  which  gave  it  a  very  striking 
appearance;  and  Alba,  or  Alba  rosea,  a  magnificent  new 
Bose,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Madame  Bravy,  light,  almset 
white,  with  rosy  centre. 

It  were  an  sJmost  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  varioiaa 
Boses  eriiibited  in  the  stands  of  both  nurserymen  aad 
amateurs.    In  the  former  the  first  prizes  were,  as  it  wS 
have  been  seen,  very  much  distributed,  having  been  re- 
iQ>ectively  assi^ed  te  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  Cant,  Ms. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  Keynes  (two).    The  second  prizes  went^ 
Mr.  MitdieU   (Piltdown),  Messrs.   Paul  &  Son,  and  Hie. 
Turner  (two).    Not  so  amongst  amateurs.    Here  all  the 
first  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr:  Hedge,  whose  Boses  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  his  former  productions,  and  whose  Teas 
were  a  marvel  of  fine  gprowth  and  care.    And  here  I  ma^ 
be  excused  for  one  word  touching  a  personal  matter.    Wj 
name  appears  as  a  prizetaker,  and  also  as  a  judge.     Let  nae 
say  l^at  in  the  Class  of  18's  I  requested  my  able  coadjutor 
to  decide  without  me,  which  he  did;  bat,  feeling  that  this 
might  not  be  generally  known,  I  thought  it  advisable,  oa 
my  return  home,  te  write  te  the  Secretary  of  the  flower 
show,  saying  that  I  was  contented  with  the  position  assigned 
me,  and  declining  to  receive  the  amount  awarded,  desirii^ 
to  **  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil." 

I  should  think  that  amateurs  must  have  hailed  mtk 

{Measure  the  rule  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  which 

;  exuded  the  exhibiter  in  the  larger  classes  from  eriiibiting 

in  the  smaller  ones,  as,  where  Mr.  Hedge  is,  there  is  but 

Httle  hope  of  any  other  competitor  taking  a  first  prize.    The 

rule  seems  to  me  a  good  one,  as  it  enables  small  growers  te 

,have  some  hope  of  a  prize,  which  is  almost  out  of  the 

.  question  when  one  has  to  enter  the  lists  with  those  whose 

collection  is  as  large  as  that  of  many  nurserymen,  and 

gffown  with  perhaps  greater  care. — D.,  Deal. 


The  Boeea  of  1868,  sent  oat  here  this  spring,  were  not 
BTOualy  exhibited.  Amongst  them  I  noticed  as 
ffood : — ^Alpalde  de  Botalier  (Campy),  clear  satiny  Bose,  but 
flat  is  ah^ie ;  Madame  Derreulx  Douvill^,  a  beautiful  Bose, 
to  -^Qoh  I  alluded  last  week — ^the  flowers  exhibited  were 
SBaB,  but  it  will  be  a  g^ood  and  nsefiil  Bose — ^Paul  D^ameiU 
lamy,  a  very  vigorous  large-petaUed  Bose;  Lord  Herbert, 
tc^ght  crimson,  very  much  like  Beauty  of  Waltham;  Lord 
r,  a  good  da^;  and  Lord  Clyde,  a  very  i^lenddd 


Of  new  Bourbons  let  out  during  the  same  p^od,  there 
exhibtied  Louise  Margottin  (incorrectly  placed  in  some 
hits  amongBt  the  H.P.'s),  a  very  pretty  rose-coloured 
flower;  <^  90od  lAu^e ;  Bmotion,  somewhat  similar  in  shape 
\mt  paler  iia  colour;  Mademoiselle  Emein,  another  light- 
cokmred  and  pretty  flower;  and  Beverend  H.  Dombram, 
a  IwiMitifiilly  nhnprd  and  hzgh-ooloored  Bose,  a»  exhibited 
not  qoite  ao  fall  aa  I  have  seen  it,  especitdly  on  the  old 
phnite  at  Mavgottin's,  where  it  was  very  fine. 

Of  new  T«aa  there  were  shown  Bubens,  a  fine  white, 

de  Goillot  file,  white,  shaded  with  soae 
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This  was  the  last  Show  of  a  brilliant  and  successfid 
season;  and  it  was  not  only  equal,  but  in  many  respechr 
superior  to  its  predecessors.  Although  the  dazzling  colours 
of  the  Azaleas  which  lighted  up  the  earlier  shows  were 
absent,  and  although  the  Pelargoniums,  as  a  whole,  were 
not  equal  in  size  or  beauty  to  those  previously  exhibited* 
yet,  as  a  compensation,  the  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  in  greater  abundance,  the  Heaths  in  greater  perfection, 
Hbe  cut  flowers  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  ever. 
Then  there  was  the  Fruit — and  such  fruit!  What  Black! 
Prince  Grapes  have  ever  been  seen  to  equal  those  from  Mx» 
Hill  ?  At  other  shows  he  had  exhibited  three  bunches 
weighing  8i  lbs.  and  10  lbs.  6  ozs.,  and  these  were  wonderful; 
but,  more  wonderful  still,  he  now  came  witli  bunches  weighing 
13  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  11  lbs.  10  ozs.  for  the  three,  and  of  which 
the  largest  could  not  be  less  than  17  inches  long,  and  the 
smallest  14  or  15,  and  these  perfectly  ripe,  and  sjTumetricaL 
That  such  a  display  as  that  of  Saturday  last,  unlike  others 
which  have  been  recently  made,  should  bo  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  horticulture  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that 
such  purely  horticultural  exhibitions  can  be  made  to  pay 
their  expenses,  and  leave  a  wide  margin,  not  of  profit,  but 
of  funds  to  carry  out  other  objects  connected  with  gardening 
science,  the  large  and  fashionable  attendance  of  visitors  on 
that  occasion,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  is  abundani 
proof. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — The  collections  e»- 
hibited  by  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Gilbert,  Fraser,  and  some 
others  were  remarkably  fine,  and,  containing  several  kinds 
not  before  exhibited  this  season,  they  excited  greater  interest. 
That  fine  Melastomad  Pleroma  elegans,  as  shown  by  Mr, 
Whitbread,  was  covered  with  numbers  of  its  highly  oma 
mental  purple  flowers,  and  it  was  seen  in  fine  condition  in 
other  collections.  Ixora  salicifolia  with  magnificent  heads 
of  reddish  orange  bloom  came  from  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Khodes; 
and  t)>e  old  but  very  pretty  white-fiowered  species  alba,  from 
the  fc  '"mer  and  Mr.  Peed,  was  also  very  eflfectrve.  Alia- 
ntanda  j,  consisting  of  Schotti  and  cathartica,  were  very  fine, 
particuhyrly  the  former ;  Dracopbylhim  gracile  was  in  good 
1  condition  in   several  collections,'  also  SLcndeletia  speciosa 
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Folygalas^  Fimeleas*  Yincas,  Dipladeniaw,  Statioes,  Bhynco- 
spermum  jasminodes,  growing  very  gracefully,  and  covered 
with  its  white  Jasmine-like  flowers ;  and  Boella  ciliata,  very 
conspicuous  from  its  lavender  and  violet  flowers.  Lesche- 
naultia  formosa,  with  numerous  scarlet  blooms,  from  Messrs. 
Lee,  forming  a  bushy  little  plant,  was  very  pretty.  Erica 
Parmentieri  rosea,  from  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Bhodes,  was 
covered  with  its  splendid  deep  rose-coloured  blooms;  Mr. 
Whitbread  sent  an  immense  Azalea  magniflora  in  excellent 
condition,  both  as  regards  flowers  and  foliage ;  and  from  Mr. 
CKlbert  came  Kalosanthes  superba,  with  truly  superb  scarlet 
flowers.  Clerodendron  Thomsonise,  from  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
though  not  fully  out,  was  also  very  striking,  and  when  better 
known  this  beautiful  spedes  will  no  doubt  become  a  &vourite 
exhibition  plant.  The  prizes  awarded  were: — ^For sixteen, 
Mr.  Whitbread  first,  Mr.  Gilbert  (gardener  to  £.  L.  McMurdo, 
Esq.,  Hastings)  second,  Mr.  May,  Hawkesyard  Park,  third ; 
for  ten,  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  first,  Messrs.  Lee  second, 
Mr.  Williams  third,  Mr.  Bhodes  fourth ;  for  ten  (Amateurs), 
Mr.  Peed  first,  Mr.  Chilman  second ;  for  six,  Mr.  Wheeler 
first,  Mr.  Eaile  second,  Mr.  Page  third,  Mr.  Cross  fourth. 

Fine-foliaged  plants  were  of  the  usual  character,  com- 
prising Alocasias,  Crotons,  of  which  the  narrow-leaved  sort 
m>m  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  had  the  yellow  variegation  fully 
developed,  and  the  plant  formed  a  beautiful  weeping  bush ; 
a  very  tall  Dracsena  indivisa  from  I^.  Williams;  Latania 
borbonica,  Encephalartos  latifrons,  the  rush-like  pendant- 
leaved  Littsea  juncea,  and  Sabal  Blackbumiana,anoble  plant, 
fh>m  Mr.  Taylor.  Messrs.  Lee  were  first  in  the  Nursery- 
men's Class;  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Williams  equal 
second.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  the  collections  of  Messrs. 
Baines,  of  Bowden,  Cheshire,  and  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  of  Syon, 
who  were  first  and  second,  were  very  fine ;  Mr.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Young  were  third  and  fourth. 

FsBN8.---Collections  of  the  exotic  species  comprising  large 
specimens  of  Cibotium  princeps,  Cyatheas,  Gleichenias, 
Dicksonias,  Todea  africana,  &c.,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Bull,  who  received  first  and  second  prizes ;  and 
those  from  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Martin,  which  were  placed 
equal  third,  were  also  good.  In  British  Ferns,  Messrs. 
Ivery's  fine  collection,  as  usual,  carried  off  the  first  prize. 

Orchids  still  made  a  fine  display.  Among  those  from 
Mr.  Baker  were  the  curious  g^enish-yellow-nowered  Den- 
drochilum  filiforme,  jErides  odoratum  m%jus,  an  old  but  very 
fr^e-flowering  species,  of  which  this  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men, Cattleya  amethystogloesa,  Saccolabium  guttatum, 
Holfordianum  with  six  fine  spikes,  Yandas,  Lselias,  Cypri- 
pediums,  &c.  In  the  other  collections  we  noticed  the  green- 
and-white-flowered  Brassia  verrucosa,  the  rare  Brassavola 
Bi^byana,  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  and  several  good  varie- 
ties of  barbatum,  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  Cattleya  citrina, 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  which  does  well  under 
cool  treatment ;  Oncidium  flexuosum,  blooming,  as  it  gene- 
rally does,  very  freely ;  also  a  very  fine  example  of  Cattleya 
Mossise  from  Mr.  Penny,  besides  iElrides,  Saccolabiums, 
Yandas,  Cattleyas,  Lsslias,  Phalsenopses,  in  fine  condition. 
A  dark  crimson  and  yellow  Stanhopea,  from  Mr.  Bhodes, 
attracted  much  attention  from  its  remarkably  large  and 
handsome  fiowers ;  and  by  those  who  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Acineta  Humboldtii,  pro- 
ducing a  long  spike  of  fiowers  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
was  considered  wonderfhl.  This  came  from  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Tooting.  The  prizes  awarded  were : — For  twenty,  Mr.  Baker, 
first,  Mr.  Milford  second,  Mr.  Peed  third;  for  twelve,  Mr. 
Penny  first,  Mr.  Page  second,  Mr.  Chilman  third;  for  six 
(Nurserymen),  Mr.  Williams  first,  Mr.  Parker  second,  Mr. 
WooUey  third,  Mr.  Bhodes  fourth ;  for  six  (Amateurs),  Mr. 
Wiggins  first,  Mr.  A.  Ingram  second,  Mr.  Wilson  third,  Mr. 
Whc^er  fourth. 

(To  he  c<mtinued.) 


CLIANTHUS  DAMPIEBI  SEEDLINGS. 

Some  time  ago  I  sought  your  directions  as  to  the  culture 
of  some  Clianthus  Dampieri  seedlings,  and  was  requested 
to  let  you  know  whether  I  succeded  in  flowering  them;  with 
much  pleasure  I  therefore  do  so. 

I  potted  my  two  seedlings  in  a  compost  of  peat,  charooal, 
turf  soil,  and  sand,  following  your  instructions  as  neariy  as  I 
could,  and  giving  the  plants  a  good  place  in  the  greenhouse. 


Both  seedlings  progreaaed  healthily  for  some  time,  bat 
the  most  vigorous  one  about  two  months  back  suddenfy 
drooped  and  gradually  withered  without  any  apparent  oause, 
the  stem  of  the  plant,  below  the  collar,  and  the  roots  seemed 
black  and  diseased,  leading  me  to  suspect  that  the  drainage 
was  £aulty,  .idthough  I  had  taken  great  oare  about  it. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  surviving  plant  has 
thriven  weU,  and  during  the  past  month  has  thrown  out 
several  splendid  blooms  in  trusses  of  three  or  four  flowers, 
with  every  appearance  of  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  tune 
to  come.  The  brilliancy  of  the  flowers  amply  repays  the  at- 
tention required,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  directions 
afforded,  which  have  enabled  me  to  flower  the  plant  sno- 
cessfuUy. — ^A  Youno  Amatsub. 

P.S. — ^Is  bast  matting  better  for  budding  purxKMes  t^ian 
worsted  or  woollen  thread  F  I  budded  many  stocks  with 
the  latter  last  season  with  hardly  a  fiulure.  What  is  the 
advantage  of  bast-matting  strips  P 

[We  know  of  no  superiority  that  the  one  has  over  the  other.] 


FLAYOITR  OP  FRUIT  UNDEE  GLASS  y.  THAT 

ON  WALLS. 

I  AM  indebted  to  "  Wtssidx  "  for  his  temperate  oommtmi- 
cation  at  page  437,  in  reply  to  my  call  for  information  as  to 
fruit  grown  under  glass  being  superior  in  flavour  to  that 
grown  on  walls.  He  says  I  have  undertaken  a  very  diffi- 
cult task  when  I  attempt  to  prove  that  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  g^wing  as  fine  fruit  under  glass  as  others  upon 
walls,  ought  not  to  have  done  so  for  physiological  reasons. 
I  never  undertook  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I  said 
and  still  maintain  was,  that  nruit  grown  under  glass  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  grown  on  walls  in  the  ftill  sun, 
was  an  assertion  diametrimUy  opposed  to  the  laws  of  Nature 
as  expounded  to  us  by  vegetable  physiologists.  "  Wtssidx  '* 
says  fkots  are  against  my  argument ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
furnish  us  with  a  single  fii!ot  wherewith  to  afford  ground  for 
a  discussion  of  the  topic,  but  leaves  others  to  spenS:  of  them. 

Whether  does  a  Peach  tree  on  a  south  wall  or  in  an  orchard- 
house  enjoy  the  more  light?  This  is  the  point  on  which 
"  Wtssidx  **  asserts  I  am  so  much  in  error  as  to  astonish 
him,  yet  he  adduces  no  fiacts ;  and  as  for  his  d  priori  reasons, 
showing  that  orchard-house  trees  ei^oy  more  light  than 
trees  on  walls,  I  will  show  that  they  even  bear  out  my 
argument.  "  Wtxsidx  "  says,  "  A  wall  shuts  out  half  the 
li^t  of  heaven."  Admitting  this  (which  I  cannot  as  ap- 
pUed  to  Peaches  on  a  south  wall),  it  must  follow  that  an 
orchard-house  with  an  opaque  back  wall,  ends,  and  sides  for 
some  height  above  the  suriisbce  is  as  dark  as  the  wall,  from 
the  optque  character  of  the  back  wall,  darker  from  the  total 
obstruction  of  light  by  the  also  opaque  ends  and  sides,  still 
darker  again  from  the  obstruction  of  light  by  the  woodwOTk 
of  the  roof,  and  darker  even  yet  by  the  impurities  ever 
present  even  in  the  best  glass,  without  adding  another  item 
to  the  darkness  by  the  rays  reflected,  let  the  angle  formed 
be  what  it  may.  If  this  be  true  of  lean-to  houses,  how 
hi^pens  it  that  fruit  grown  in  them  is  earlier  than  that  in 
span-roofed  houses?  What  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
warmer  ?  "  Wtxsidb  "  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
in  the  one  case,  nor  of  the  cause  in  the  other.  Is  not  fruit 
produced  sooner  in  lean-to  houses  by  that  which  "  Wtxsidx" 
says  makes  walls  darker  than  orchard-houses  ?  If  a  lean-to 
house  be  much  lighter  than  a  span-roofed,  which  I  contend 
it  is  not,  how  comes  a  tree  on  a  wall  to  receive  less  light 
than  one  surrounded  by  light  on  every  side — such  as  one 
under  a  span-roof  with  glass  ends  and  sides  to  the  house  f 
A  tree  surrounded  by  li^t  on  every  side,  as  in  a  span-roofed 
house,  does  not  receive  nearly  so  much  direct  light  nor  even 
heat  as  one  in  a  lean-to ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  argue,  that  be- 
cause a  house  presents  a  larger  surfiuse  of  glass  (more  than 
half  of  it  to  a  diffused  light),  to  the  open  flrmament,  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  lighter  than  another  presenting  its  sur- 
face at  such  an  angle  thatveiy  few  rays  of  li^ht  are  reflected. 
I  suppose  "Wtxsidb"  is  aware  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
greater  ptoj^otiicm  of  rays  reflected  by  the  roof  of  a  span- 
roofed  house  over  that  reflected  by  a  lean-to,  which  causes 
the  trees  in  the  former  to  assimilate  the  food  of  the  tree  in 
the  leaves  more  slowly  than  in  the  latter,  through  the  less 
intensi^  of  the  light ;  and  the  heat  being  less  also^  less  food 
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if  poonped  up  into  the  leayes  and  the  jjiroeean  of  aasiinila- 
Hobl  goes  on  more  slowly,  and  the  resolt  is,  firait  not  ripe  and 
^  growth  not  perfected  so  early  as  with  trees  under  a  lean- 
io^KMiae  roof.  "  Wtksidb  "  may  explain  this  away  by  con- 
tenfing  that  a  span  presenting  a  larger  proportion  of  exposed 
iQx&oe  to  the  air  ia  sufficient  to  account  for  the  di£ference 
of  tempeiatore  in  fiitvour  of  a  lean-to,  which  owes  its  heat 
to  the  smaller  proportion  of  glass  sutGeu^  presented  to  the 
oocding  inflaences  of  the  atmosphere.  I  admit  it;  but  how 
oomet  the  lean-to  to  be  heated  much  more  quickly  than  the 
fpsB?  For  the  same  reason?  Decidedly  not.  Very  well, 
tMi,  we  come  to  the  point  at  once.  A  span-roofed  house 
aftrdmg  light  to  its  inmates  on  every  side,  they  are  in- 
dsbted  to  refraction  for  all  tiie  light  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house  when  the  sun's  rays  &11  on  the  east;  and  are  not 
Pesnon  a  west  wall  the  same  ?  Cherries  on  an  east  wall  or 
a^ect  are  also  indebted  to  the  same  refraction  when  the 
sob'i  rays  are  obscured  from  them  by  the  bricks  that  in- 
terrsDe  between  them  and  the  west  side  on  which  the  sun's 
njB  are  falling ;  but  is  the  light  not  less  intense  on  the  side 
of  the  "wall  opposite  that  on  which  the  sun  shines  ?  I  sup- 
pose a  nrall  on  the  sun-side  casts  no  greater  shadow  than 
the  loa-side  of  a  glass  roof,  and  the  £ees  upon  it  receive 
the  son's  rays  equally  from  t^to  bottom.  But  who  can 
sij  the  same  of  a  glass  roof?  Why,  the  trees  beneath  it  are 
indebted  for  the  light  they  receive  to  that  which  passes 
thxongh  the  glass,  curectly  or  indirectly,  it  is  all  the  same ; 
thflj  cannot  receive  any  or  but  little  of  that  light  which  the 
ao^le  of  inddenoe  causes  to  be  reflected  ba^  into  space. 
If  it  be  as  light  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  the  shadow 
of  ai^thing  that  obstructs  or  causes  a  deviation  from  the 
aatoral  course  of  the  rays  as  in  an  open  space  where  the  sun's 
nys  are  not  broken  by  some  substance  suspended  or  other- 
wise causing  a  deviation  from  the  natural  course  of  the 
xsys,  then  are  trees  under  glass  in  the  eigoyment  of  more 
U^t  than  trees  on  a  south  wall.  There  is  an  equal  amount 
of  H^t  cm  the  earth  when  the  sun's  rays  are  obstructed  by 
the  donds,  acoording  to  "Wtbsibs's"  argument  as  when 
there  are  no  clouds  to  intercept  them. 

"  Wtibidb  "  again,  speaking  of  light,  says  that  an  Apricot 
CO  a  west  wall  is  deprived  of  the  light  which  is  sufficient  to 
zipen  Cherries  on  the  east  side  by  Uie  bricks  that  intervene. 
Suppose  we  take  away  the  wall  and  the  Cherry  trees,  would 
the  apricot  trees  have  more  light?  Not  a  partide;  for 
muneaJBtely  we  take  away  the  wall  leaves  appear  on  that 
tide  and  shut  out  the  light  from  the  others  on  the  opposite 
side,  rendering  them  as  dark  as  they  were  when  the  wall 
prevented  their  receiving  any  light  from  that  point ;  and,  in 
addition,  they  are  deprived  of  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
hoAM  and  the  shdter  walls  afford. 

Thea  as  to  trees  on  walls  shooting  at  an  angle  from  the 
wall  CD  whi^ever  aspect,  does  it  not  arise  from  the  same 
erase  as  that  which  makes  orchard-house  trees  grow  upwards 
towards  the  glass  ?  Surely  trees  shoot  from  walls  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  which  causes  orchard-house  trees  to  grow 
cowards,  the  lowest  branches  to  be  weak  and  continually 
djing  off— viz.,  towards  the  point  from  which  the  light  is 
most  intense.  All  trees  on  walls  push  their  branches  to- 
wards that  which  is  necessary  to  their  existence — ^viz.,  light. 
In  whatever  position  or  situation  a  plant  is  placed  it  is 
shrays  found  pushing  its  leaves  towards  the  light. 

"Does  ]&.  Abbey  imagine  that  light  proceeds  only  in 
^iheotrays  from  the  sun?"  asks  "Wtbsidb."  lean  only 
raswer  that  the  theory  of  light  rests  on  three  laws :  1st,  The 
raja  of  light  are  straight  lines,  given  and  reflected  in  the 
MunsL  2]mI»  The  anglM  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  in  the 
same  plane,  and  eqiud.  3rd,  The  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
ftsction  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  their  sines  bear  an  in- 
vsriaUe  ratio  to  one  another  for  the  same  medium. 

As  to  the  Aprioot  from  a  wail  with  a  pallid  hue  on  the  side 
Bert  the  walL  Is  not  that  pallid  hue  due  to  the  absence  of 
tike  same  agents  that  cause  those  in  an  orchard-house  to  be 
of  a  "addy  ccdour"  all  over-4he  absence  of  sun,  its  light 
Hid  its  heat? 

But  I  most  not  lose  sight  of  "Wtisidx  "  striving  to  make 
it  qipear  that  I  consider  it  colder  under  glass  than  in  the 
OMB  air.  If  he  refers  to  page  213,  he  wiU  find  that  I  state 
that  I  fofiind  the  atmosimere  6^  warmer  in  a  span-roofed 
otdurd-house  than  in  the  <^>en  air ;  but  if  he  expects  me  to 
lieoonw  oovfwrted  to  his  views— viz.«  that  heat  is  not  inter- 


cepted by  glass,  or  that  orchard-houses  owe  their  warmth 
over  that  of  the  open  air  to  any  increase  of  heat  caused  by 
the  passage  of  solar  heat  with  its  light  through  glass,  I  must 
say  he  expects  me  to  assert  that  which  I  know  to  be  er- 
roneous. Hie  best  glass  is  that  which  stops  the  most  heat, 
as  Hartley's  rough  plate,  for  all  horticultural  purposes, 
when  the  structures  are  heated  or  not  heated,  such  struc- 
tures being  warmer  than  the  interior  of  houses  covered 
with  16-oz.  glass.  Let  "  Wtbbids"  keep  a  register  but  for 
a  week  of  the  temperatures  of  three  structures  equal  in 
their  cubic  measurements,  and  also  equal  in  the  area  which 
is  to  admit  the  sun's  rays,  and  make  the  latter  surface  of— 
1,  16-oz.  glass;  2,  Hartley's  rough  plate  glass;  3,  oiled 
I>aper;  and  he  will  find  more  heat  or  a  higher  mean  tem- 
perature under  3  than  under  2,  and  higher  under  2  and  S 
than  beneath  1.  Further  than  this,  let  him  take  a  larg^ 
pane  of  glass,  and  place  it  over  a  thermometer  so  that  the 
sun's  rays  will  pass  vertically  through  it,  and  he  will  find 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  raise  the  mercury  more  than  were 
there  no  glass  over  it;  but  suppose  he  place  the  pane  of 
glass  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  be  more  than  4i&°,  the 
mercury  sinks  proportionately  lower  than  when  under  the 
pane  of  glass  with  the  sun  vertically  over  it. 

Again :  let  him  erect  a  house  with  an  angle  of  25^,  a 
second  36®,  a  third  45®,  against  a  south  wall,  or  with  an 
opaque  back  wall,  and  complete  his  experunent  by  erecting 
a  span-roofed  house  with  the  ends  respectively  north  ana 
south,  with  the  roof  at  any  angle  he  pleases,  and  glass  down 
to  the  ground  if  he  chooses ;  in  short,  have  glass  wh«re  we 
have  some  opaque  material  in  the  first  three.  All  shall  be 
equally  well  stocked  with  Peach  trees,  and  all  equally  well 
attended  to,  and  which  will  furnish  ripe  Peaches  the  earliest  ? 
Why,  they  will  come  in  order  as  named,  the  span-roofed 
house  being  frdly  a  month  behind  the  first  of  the  others, 
and  this  with  double  the  amount  of  '*'  glass  not  intercepting 
the  heat,"  according  to  "Wtesids,"  for  it  is  so  hot  in 
houses  with  a-  glass  roof  securing  light  for  the  trees  enclosed 
on  all  sides,  as  to  render  the  heat  quite  unendurable.  Mr. 
Kivera  teUs  us  such  a  climate  is  quite  delightfitl.  I  myself 
had  any  time  rather  spend  a  week  in  a  span-roofed  orchard- 
house  pincbing-baok  the  young  gprowths,  or  otherwise  at- 
tendhig  to  its  inmates,  than  remain  an  hour  in  front  of  a 
south  wail  trimming  Peach  trees  trained  to  it  during  very 
hot  weather.  The  air  is  really  so  bracing  in  the  former,  and 
so  roasting  in  the  other,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  which  is 
the  most  comfortable  situation  to  be  in.  The  heat  is  another 
question,  for  heat  as  determined  by  the  senses  is  no  crite- 
rion to  go  by.  In  fact,  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  senses  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  out  of  the  six  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  we  have 
but  two  cases  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  being  grown  in  cold 
or  unheated  orahard-houses  in  that  extensive  rang^  of 
country,  much  the  largest  half  of  Britain,  one  cited  at  Seg- 
gieden,  near  Perth,  by  "  S.  E.,"  and  the  other  by  "Pbndlb," 
near  the  fiwmous  pes^  of  that  name  in  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Pearson  also  states  t^e  success  of  orchard-houses  at  Prescot, 
but  whether  Peaches  and  Nectaries  are  successfully  grown 
in  houses  unheated  and  detached  from  a  wall  is  not  stated. 
This  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  been  favoured  with  relating 
to  the  success  of  orchard-houses  in  the  north.  Surely  there 
have  been  more  successes  tiian -those  named.  I  have  g^wn 
Gtrapes  in  unheated  lean-to  houses  within  the  sound  of  the 
striking  of  big  "  Peter"  of  York,  and  had  them  ripe  by  the 
races  held  there  in  the  last  week  of  August ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  also  in  unheated  lean-to  houses  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  begpbuning  of  August ;  and  gathered  Earyl  Axme 
Peaches  from  a  south  wall  in  the  second  week  in  August; 
and  gone  night  and  morning  with  a  peck  basket  and  collected 
£|Uen  Peaches  from  a  net  in  the  last  w  eek  in  August  and 
on  through  September,  and  more  than  once  have  had  to  go 
twice,  the  basket  being  too  small  to  take  all  at  once.  At 
Bradford,  however,  such  things  are  not  seen,  though  I  have 
seen  Peaches  ripen  on  a  wall,  yet  I  looked  into  all  the 
hoorchard-uses  round  there,  from  that  under  20  feet  in  length 
up  to  those  300  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  and  never  yet 
saw  a  crop  in  any  of  them,  nor  in  those  situated  in  muoh 
more  &vourable  localities. 

Mr.  Bivers,  after  giving  us  a  racy  account  of  his  liking  for 
Chenies,  and  some  excellent  information  as  to  their  cultiva- 
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'ham  VBder  glass  (snd  I  can  bear  witness  to  liow  well  they 
do  under  glMs^  in  nnheated  orohBrd-keuaes  in  the  north), 
eopvesses  his  regret  at  the  "  rather  low  idea,  of  the  cimabili* 
ma  of  the  gardeners  in  the  neighbomdiood  of  BnaEord," 
ivhich,  he  says,  has  been  given  by  me»  and  this  in  conse- 
quence of  my  having  given  an  acooont  of  the  failure  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  orchard-hotises  in  that  locality. 
He  says  that  the  gurdeners  tiiere  "  ought  to  be  able  to  .con- 
quer aQ  the  diJQScolties  of  the  position."  They,  let  me  tell 
him,  are  qualified  to  do  so;  but  it  will  be  by  heating  their 
orohard-hoiises,  if  they  mean  to  have  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines with  certainty,  and  not  in  unheated  staroctures.  They 
ha^e  grown  as  good  fruit  as  ever  was  eaten,  but  they  have 
received  little  aid  from  orchard-houses,  except  in  the  matter 
of  CSh^rries,  Plums,  Pears,  and  Apples.  Unheated  orchard- 
houses  answer  weU  for  these,  as  I  stated  on  former  occasions. 

Mr.  Thomson  may  deserve  great  credit  for  growing 
Cbrapes,  and  having  them  ripe  in  January,  but  I  believe  he 
was  not  the  first  to  accomplish  the  £dat  of  having  ripe  new 
€h»pes  on  t^e  let  of  January ;  for,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
Hr.  Watson,  gardener  at  !EUbstone  Hall,  Enaresborough, 
Yorkshire,  a4i  that  time  had  some  nice  ripe  Grapes,  when  I 
called  there  early  in  January,  growing  in  a  Pine-stov^ 
specimens  of  which  were  exhibit^  at  one  of  the  Horticulr 
tural  Society's  meetings  in  January,  and  duly  rep<»tedin 
the  " Transactions"  of  that  Society.  At  Harewood  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  I  believe  Grapes  were 
produced  by  Mr.  Fowler  on  New-year's  Day  befi>re  Mr. 
Thomson  accomplished  the  feat  at  Dalkeith.  As  for  the 
iroening  of  Grapes  in  January  teaching  us  to  "  look  doubt' 
fiuly  on  onr  present  laws  of  vegetable  physiology,"  as  &r  as 
regards  the  influ«ace  of  light  ripening  fruit,  I  must  refer 
Hir.  i^vers  to  the  exhibiting  of  old  (drapes  venus  new  in 
January,  1868,  the  f<»mer  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Till^ry, 
Welbeck,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Da&eith,  with  a< 
view  of  deciding  <m  the  relative  merits  of  old  over  new 
Grapes.  The  old,  ripening  with  more  "  light  and  sun  heat^" 
were  unanimously  pronounced  the  best  in  point  of  flavour ; 
whilst  the  new  were  the  freshest,  and  consequently  most 
attnetive  in  appearance,  and  as  such  were  preferable  to  old 
Grapes.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Thomson's  Ginapes  were  not 
80  *'  well  coloured  nor  so  well  flavoured"  as  they  were  from 
the  same  Vines  in  the  January  preceding,  which  was  attei- 
bated  to  the  prevalence  of  cloudy  weath^  whilst  the  Gn^>es 
were  ripening.  New  Grapes,  then,  ripened  in  January,  were 
2iot  equal  in  flavour  to  those  ripened  at  a  period  when  the 
soil's  light  and  heat  were  more  powerftd. 

In  r^arence  to  my  visiting  eitiier  of  the  places  named  by 
Mr.  Bivers,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  going  to  eith^ 
Nottingham  or  Liverpool  to  see  what  I  eveiy  day  see  on  my 
present  employer's  garden  walls  and  espaliers.  If  Mr. 
BivezB  be  at  aU  desirous  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  Tork- 
flhire  gardeners,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  send  some  of  his 
very  best  orchard-house  fruit  to  any  of  the  York,  Leeds,  or 
Bradford  Shows,  and  they  will  teach  him  to  have  anything 
but  a  "low  idea"  of  them  in  future. — GnoBQS  Abbxt. 

[We  consider  this  a  very  unprofitable  discussion.  We 
have  eaten  Peaches  and  Neetdffines  ripened  under  glass 
neariy  as  fine,  nearly  as  luscious,  and  neariy  as  h%h-flavoured 
as  the  best  ever  grown  against  a  wall.  Grant  that  they 
always  are  more  or  less  inferior — ^what  then?  They  are 
ffiown  under  glass  for  earHness  and  certainty.  As  to  less 
light  being  received  by  fruit  under  glass  than  when  grown 
in  the  open  air — granted ;  but  what  then  ?  Fruit  trees  are 
grown  under  glass  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  heat  to  them. 
Aa  to  Peaches  not  being  ripaied  in  an  orchard-house  at 
Bradford,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Abbey  only  states 
what  he  knows;  but  the  fsct  only  proves  that  there  must  be 
Bcmeihing  peculiarly  unfeivourable  in  the  situation  of  that 
town,  fbr  it  is  certain  that  Pea<^e8  are  so  ripened  in  many 
places  much  further  nor|ihward.] 


STTRLETONISING  LEAVES  AND  SEED 

VESSELS. 

Put  the  specimens  in  rain  water,  in  which  tiiey  must 
remain  till  decomposition  takes  place,  so  that  they  may  be 
freed  from  the  pulpy  matter,  and  after  maeerating  in  dear 
spacing  water  «tty  them  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 


tiien  bleach  them  in  diluted  chloride  of 
strong  to  bum  the  tongue.  When  whit^Md,  to  be  wiaahciil 
again  in  dean  wat^,  and  dried  by  sun  or  fiire.  Take  oaitt 
not  to  allow  the  destructive  process  to  be  earned  on  teo 
long,  or  it  will  izgura  the  fibres,  nor  must  they  remaiiL  tea 
long  in  l^e  chloride.  Th^  may  be  cleansed,  if  leavea  wMfa 
strong  fibres,  with  a  softish  nail  brush,  car  pricked  out  intii 
a  pin,  when  the  pulpy  matter  adheres  too  strongly  to  be 
removed  with  water.  Some  leaves  takes  months  to  d^ 
compose.  No  two  years  are  alike  as  to  the  time  of  gatlier- 
ing,  or  time  required  lor  the  process.  If  obl^ed  to  be  taken 
out  of  water  during  the  jurocess,  for  travelling,  Ac.,  tilie  lea^raa 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  but  be  k^t  folded  in  a  damy 
toweL  The  softer  the  water  the  better.  You.  must  BOfe 
bleach  the  leaves  directly,  but  wait  till  you  have  a  qoMaaUt^ 
to  whiten. 

Lbavbs. — Ivy,  Magnolia,  Pear,  Apple,  Itotcher^s  Bkwbo, 
Andromeda,  Tulips,  Lidia-rubb^,  Sycamore,  Holly,  Aspeo^ 
Poplar,  Apricot,  Lemon,  Orange,  Box,  Lime,  Sxmh%Bm, 
Passion-Flower. 

SsBD-vsssELS.  —  Strsmonium,  Henbane,  P^K>y>  White 
Cherry,  Campanula,  Lavatera,  Mallow,  Hydrangea^  Here- 
houndC  Sea  Holly,  Deadly  Ni^tshade,  Sadish,  FlasE,  Hea^ 
Stinging  Nettle,  stalk  of  Cabbiage,  tuber  of  Turnips^ 


MESSES.  IVEEY  &  SON'S  NUESEBY,  DOEKIKG. 

Of  the  many  beautifnl  spots  along  tiie  ridge  of  t^e  NcErIb 
Downs,  whidi  stretch  nearly  across  the  oousty  of  Suney; 
there  are  none  from  which  a  finer  or  more  diversified  view 
can  be  obtamed  than  firom  Box  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhooci 
of  Dorldng.  Thi%  as  the  name  implies,  is  remarkable  fat 
the  quantity  of  common  Box  (Buxns  sempervirens),  gpowiag 
there,  and  believed  to  be  indigenous ;  and  'vHiich  eertaiid|y 
adds  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  plaoe.  At  the  fi>ot  of 
the  hill  is  a  station  on  the  Beading  brandi  of  the  Soufehi- 
Eastern  Railway,  known  as  the  Box  Hill  station,  thus  afford- 
ing  a  facility  for  such  as  live  at  a  distance  to  visit  this  deU^r^ 
fal  spot.  The  convenience  of  approach  is  lazgdy  avaHedef 
by  hundreds  of  persons,  and  among  them,  doubtless,  1^  many 
of  your  readers  who  love  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  natafe ;  99^ 
that  every  fine  day  in  summer  numerous  groups  of  cheevftil 
faces  may  be  seen  scattered  over  the  green  tnri^  enjoying 
thdr  picnic  and  the  glorious  landscape  spread  before  them. 

To  enter  into  detail  as  to  ^e  many  salient  poisto  of 
interest  that  can  be  viewed  from  Box  HRl  is  not,  however, 
the  object  of  Hhia  article;  but  to  remind  the  reader,  tmi 
all  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits,  that  less  tiiaii  tea. 
nnnutes  walk  from  Box  Hill  station  is  one  of  the  moat 
important  nurseries  in  Surrey,  and,  in  some  respects,  is 
England — Yiz.,  the  establishment  <^  Messrs.  Ivery  St  Son: 
for  nere  originated  many  of  ihe  most  splendid  of  the  varie- 
ties of  Azalea  indica,  that  have  exsdted  such  general  adaa^i^ 
ration  at  the  metiopditan  and  other  ^wer  shows,  and  whid 
are  found  in  every  private  collection  of  merit  in  Europe; 
and  here  also  exists  the  wonderftd  collection  of  Britidi  Feomv 
that  1mm  now  become  an  adjunct  to  the  great  floral  displays. 
YHien  an  improved  arrangement  of  t^se  shows  shall  be 
effected,  nothiiq^  will  be  found  more  suitable  to  aitf  in 
moda»ting  the  ov«rwlielmin|f  blaze  of  t^  gorgeous  ^>ecl- 
mens  produced  by  the  skill  of  our  gardeners  than  the  lovdtf 
foliage  of  the  British  Ferns. 

A  visit  to  this  establishment,  then>  will  be  found  higU(f 
interesting,  and  although  mine  was  inade  whmi  the  Affiuo— 
were  out  of  blocnn,  th^  was  nradi  to  be  pleased  with.  A 
brief  inspection  of  the  various  houseb  in  which  the  stoci:  of 
Azaleas  are  kept  was  sufficient  to  be  convioeed  of  tile  ezodt^ 
lent  state  of  health  and  fine  condition  of  the  plant?  readjf 
to  be  sent  out,  of  wlueh  there  are  several  thousands.  Among 
the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  Iveryana,  Critcrioaii, 
Adndrataon,  Bardayana,  Qem,  Beauty  of  Beigate,  Geneni 
Williams,  Bosea  degans.  Striata  floribunda»  and  sevenl 
other  approved  kindB,  all  of  which  were  originaited  by  M&ssn. 
Ivery ;  and  more  recently — Carnation,  Tricolor,  and  Levl»* 
than.  Of  novelties  about  to  be  sent  out,  Besnity  of  Dorkii^ 
is  ready  at  l^e  preeent  time.  It  is  white  striped  witii  vcmt, 
of  fine  form  and  good  substanoe.  Foigvt-me-not,  roddhfc 
purple,  will  be  reiuly  in  May,  1865 ;  and  PascinsiliDn,  re0» 
edged  witit  white,  in  the  autunn  of  mexl  year.    Thoee^  hsit- 
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Duned  will  prove  great  acquisitions.  Vnet  numbers  of 
|)lantB  of  all  the  leading  kinds  raised  lay  other  growers  are 
m  equally  fine  condition. 

Next,  and  in  no  way  inferior  in  merits  is  the  magnificent 
collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  chiefly  British,  with  about  a  dozen 
exotics.    Altogether  there  are  in  cultivation  here  1S8  varie- 
ties of  British  Ferns,  but  very  many  of  these  originated 
here  sa  the  offering  of  olher  hinds.    At  present  there 
•ppeazB  to  be  ao  Hmit  to  the  numbw  of  varietieB  lik^y  to 
Mobtained.   VariatioiLS  occur  every  year,  and  some  of  tham 
of  great  beauty  and  distinctness ;  but  it  also  happens  that 
th»«8ed]i]kg8  Hif  I  may  use  this  term  as  applied  to  Ferns) 
Aaqimtly  go  Imct  to  the  fbrm  of  their  origmal  parents.    It 
it  worthy  of  note  that  aH  the  Ferns  actually  found  wild  in 
tfaia  ooiuiiry  are  kept  in  stock,  so  ihB.t  every  lover  of  this 
tecE^ion  of  plants  can  readily  obtain  lands  that  would 
take  a  long  time  and  distance  to  find  in  their  wild  state. 
The  Bntiflh  Ferns,  then,  when  brought  under  the  training  of 
the  skilM  ooltivator,  are  yearly  showing  some  new  feature 
of  interest,  and,  because  of  th^  hardiness,  wi)l  at  no  dis- 
tant period  be  eagerly  sought  for  as  important  items  in 
garden  decoration,  for  dinner  tables,  plant-cases,  and  many 
other  purposes  where  foliage  is  required  as  mudi  as  colour. 
Their  cultivation  is  also  easy,  therefore  they  may  share  the 
attention  of  all. 

The  cdlection  of  Messrs.  Ivery  is  funiliar  to  the  visitors 
of  the  great  metropolitan  shows ;  but  to  such  as  may  not 
ha?e  had  the  opportunity  of  seeilig  them  the  sulgoined  Uat 
may  be  depended  on  as  containing  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  distinct  kinds.  Adiantum  capiUus-Yeneris  (Common 
Maiden-hair).  Aapleniwns. — Asplenium  fontanum  (Smooth 
Eo<iSpleenwort);  septentrionale  (Forked  Splenwort);  viridis 
(Green  Spleenwort).  Athyriuim  FiUg-fcBmina  (Lady-Fems). 
--Atiiyrium  Filix-foemina  apusforme,  very  beautiful,  the  out- 
line of  tiie  frond  resembling  a  fish,  and  the  pinnse  little  fishes ; 
coiymbiferum,  fronds  and  pinnas  bearing  Hght  tassels  at  the 
ends,  a  vigorous  grower,  very  distinct  and  lovely ;  cnspum,  a 
dwarf  tufted  variety,  very  curious ;  difiSssum,  rather  nure ; 
FisHdis,  a  new  and  striking  variety,  it  should  be  in  every 
oollection.  The  same  may  be  said  of  FrizellisB.  Laciniato- 
hneatnm  and  plumosum  rank  amon^  the  most  beautiftd  of 
the  Lady-Fems.  Blechnum  spicant  (Common  Hard-Fern. — 
The  best  of  the  tribe  is  probably  Blechnum  spicant  ramoeum, 
an  the  fronds  being  beautiftilly  crested  at  the  ends.  Nearly 
as  good  and  distmct  are  polydactylon ;  strictum ;  subser- 
ratom ;  and  subserrato-imbricatum.  LcLstrea  (Aspidium). — 
loMtrea  Filix-mas  (Male  Fern) :  BoUandiso,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  non-distate  varieties  of  Filix-mas,  and  very 
distinct ;  crispa  is  quite  a  unique  kind,  differing  from  the 
species  in  the  widest  manner  imaginable ;  cristata  is  a  fine 
variety ;  cristata  angustata,  a  new  and  rare  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding; and  Jervisii  is  an  interesting  variety;  Osmunda 
reealis  cristata  is  very  handsome.  Polypodiums, — ^The  four 
ibUowing  aoe  pretty: — Polypodiimi  Drjopteris, Phegopteris, 
Bobertianum,  and  vulgare  cambricum  (Welsh  Polypody). 
Pofystichums  (Prickly  Shield-Ferns). — ^Polystichum  angulare 
imbricatum ;  angulare  proliferum;  angulare  Wollastoni; 
and  lonchitis  (HoUy  Fern),  are  the  most  desirable.  Scolopen- 
drimms  (Harf  s  Tongue).---Of  about  thirty  of  the  Scolopen- 
drinms,  the  following  half  a  dozen  are  good: — Scblopen- 
dtium  vulgare  sculptmratum ;  vulgare  WaiSii ;  vulgare  ciis- 
pom;  vulgare  digitatum;  vulgare  macrosorum;  and  vul- 
gare muricatum. 

The  following  four  new  Ferns  are  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution:— Athyrium  Filix-foemina  mucrcmatum  and  glo- 
meratum  (which  have  both  received  first-class  certificates 
from  tlie  IU>yal  Botanic  and  Boyal  Horticultural  Societies) ; 
Athyrium  Filix-fioemina  Parsonsiee,  and  Polystichum  aculea- 
tvm  acrocladon.  The  last  received  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate from  both  Societies,  but  when  shown  it  was  not  fully 
devebped,  so  that  its  merits  have  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 


Of  the  nnxsery  stock  out  of  doors,  the  most  prominent 
the  Conifiens*  on  account  of  the  number,  size,  and  form 
«f  the  n>eQimen8.  The  Home  Nursery,  small  in  extent,  con- 
tains a  hffge  nmnber  of  fine  plants  of  all  the  most  important 
kmds  uaed  ^or  ornamental  purposes.  Wellingtonias  are 
from  8  to  12  ieet  high ;  and  among  them  is  one  very  inter- 
esting at  the  preaent  time  from  the  oiroumstance  of  having 
twelve  perfecUy-formed  cones.    The  conee  were  first  noticed 


last  summer;  but,  not  coming  to  perfection  in  the  antDaua, 
were  anffered  to  remain,  and  are  now  firmly  aet;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  will  produce  seed.  My  own  supposition 
is>  that  they  are  abnormal,  caused  by  frequent  removals  of 
the  plants.  They  are  formed  round  the  main  stem  at  the 
end  of  the  growth  of  1862.  Also  deserving  of  notice  is  a 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  with  abundance  of  seed. 

The  Araneaxias  are  very  fine.  From  tiurty  to  forty  of  1^em» 
ranging  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  jilaaited  in  olose  pgmiiKlty» 
offer  a  curious  and  interesting  sight,  such  aa  can  osily  be 
seen  in  the  old-eatablished  nurseries  of  England. 

It  is  a  mistaiEen  notion  that  Comfers  are  only  fit  for  pazlcB 
and  large  pleasure  grounds.  They  ahoold  be  planted  evwryu 
where,  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  laorgest  gardens  (so 
many  of  fiEMtigiate  habit  have,  of  late  years,  been  introdnoed 
that  the  sise  can  no  long^  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse),  nraoh 
more  the  compact  kinds,  as  Thiga  (Biota)  aurea,  Juniperas 
ericoides,  &c.    Any  one  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  hitf 

§:urden,  and  looking  at  the  planted  space  in  front  of  Mr. 
YeirfB  house,  filled  with  Conifers  of  all  siaes  and  fozmc^ 
would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  their  beauty,  and  the 
wide  range  of  their  adaptability. 

Among  the  other  plants  most  worthy  of  note  is  a  large 
one  of  Lonicera  aureo-reticulata,  which  stood  out  in  a  rather 
exposed  situation  the  whole  winter.  It  continued  growing 
the  whole  time,  excepting  in  the  severe  firosts,  when  very 
small  portions  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  suffered  trifling 
iigury.  The  hardy  character  of  this  beautiful  climber  is 
thus  sufficiently  proved. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  nursery  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
boundary-wall  is  a  collection  of  Ivies  and  Vincas,  suitable 
for  shady  and  other  places,  where  many  things  will  not  grow. 
Of  the  former  Mr.  Ivery  teUs  me  he  has  &lrty-nine  varie- 
ties.   Many  of  them  are  very  distinctly  striped  and  blotched. 

The  Boses  are  here,  as  they  must  be  in  every  nursery,  an 
in^portant  bran^  of  the  business.  A  judicious  selection  of 
the  reaijy  best  kinds  ia  infinitely  better  than  an  indiscrimi- 
nate propagation  of  the  good  and  bad  that  have  always  been 
muddled  ti^ether  in  extensive  coUectaons.  Without  getting 
behind  the  times,  the  Messrs.  Ivery  are  carefrd  to  keep  out, 
as  for  as  possible,  the  rubbish  sent  to  England  every  year 
by  the  French  growers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  thero  were 
good  blooms  of  Triomphe  d' Angers,  Triomphe  de  Caen  (good 
colour,  but  rather  too  thin),  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  L'Me- 
gante,  John  Hopp^er,  Charles  Lefebvre  (good),  Senateur 
Yaisse  (still  Al),  Cecile  de  Chabrillant  (ditto),  Dudiess  of 
Norfolk,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire  (one  of  the  best  light  Boses), 
William  Griffiths,  America,  General  Jacqueminot,  Baroone 
Prevost,  Ac. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
kind  attention  of  Mr.  Ivery  in  pointing  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest. — ^Adolphxts  H.  Kent,  Blechingley, 


DESTROYING  THE  BED  SPIDER. 

The  mixture  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  red  spider 
(and  noticed  by  you  at  page  461)  is  not  made  from  gum» 
but  sago  flour — a  much  cheaper  mixture  tban  gum,  as  it 
costs  in  Liverpool  only  about  10s.  per  cwt.  (Potato  starch  will 
do  equally  well,  if  sago  fiour  is  not  obtainable).  My  starch 
was  made  in  the  following  manner: — 2  lbs.  of  sago  flour  were 
made  into  a  thin  paste,  thickening  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  laimdry-maida  ao  when  making  starch.  This  paste  was 
then  poured  into  three  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
mixture  well  stirred  up  until  it  came  to  boiling  again,  it  wa« 
then  mixed  with  six  gaJlons  of  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the 
trees  immediately  by  a  syringe  having  a  jointed  nozzle. 
Thirty  trees  in  my  orchard-house  were  syringed  with  the 
effect  shown  on  the  leaf  sent  to  the  office  of  The  JouBma^ 

OF   HOBTICXTLTUBB. 

It  cannot  be  used  too  soon  after  being  made.  The  0(M 
water  with  which  it  is  mixed  reduces  the  temperature  to 
somethii^  like  100«>  F.,  which  is  quite  safe,  but  if  allowed  to 
get  cold  it  has  not  the  same  fluidity  as  at  first. 

I  think  it  best  suited  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The 
pubescence  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  Apple  and 
the  Plum,  hold  the  film  of  paste  more  tenaciously  than  does 
the  leaf  of  the  Peach.  For  the  thrips  it  ought  to  be  veiy 
fluid  to  get  dose  alongside  the  midrib  of  the  levS,  and  at  the 
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nm4  time  be  to  itrone  aa  to  impoiuid  them.    This  raqnirea  I  a  nngle  leaf  missed 
greater  tlbwigOi  than  u  needed  for  the  red  spider.  pesta  sgain. — T.  Q. 

I  Uiisk  the  bees  reqoire  sjringing  tiro  or  three  times,  ss  |      F.8. — It  ia  not  efbotnsl 


to  stock  the  tree  with^llioM 


MORE    FIRE    THAlf   NEEDFUL  TO  HEAT  THE  WATEE  CIBCULATED. 


pEope^tiug  pnrpoaee, »  •ei>u-«»aii,  on  Beremon's  Paibnuan 
prine^le,  20  fbe£  by  10  feet.  It  was  heated  sa  shown  in  the 
pLuL  I  soon  found  that  I  bad  not  enoach  water  for  m; 
hekt,  for  no  aooner  does  the  fire  bom  up  than  it  boils.  At 
flist  I  had  a  half-inch  gaa-pipe  led  through  the  ulaae  roof  at  j, 
fi>r  the  escape  of  the  steam ;  but  this  was  quite  insufficient. 
Thanlhada  tube  of  sine  made  6  inches  in  ^ameter,  secured 
orec  the  pipe  junction,  and  earned  tliTongh  the  roof,  and 
then  covered  with  a  perforated  lid — the  whole  shown  atj. 
In  the  section  L.  But  this  scarcely  mends  the  matter,  for 
the  spaoe  enclosed  in  this  six-inch  pipe  is  insufBdent  to  hold 
the  swollen  water  at  boiling  point ;  and  so,  ever  and  snon,  l 


it  rushes  and  roan  op,  throws  off  the  lid,  and  pa«rs  in 
aU«ams  upon  the  gloss  roo^  penebating  down  to  ute  plants 
beneath,  seeding  Uiem,  ana  flUiwcr  tiie  house  with  ateatc 
This  is  difKcolty  the  first 

Now,  aa  a  remedy,  it  has  been  auggested  that  I  hare  a 
pan^lel-sided  dstem  made  of  liuo  or  sheet  iron,  to  hold 
about  twenty-fonr  gallons,  and  put  this  instead  of  the 
present  steam-pipe,  soldering  it  over  the  open  junotion,  aa 
shown  by  the  section  (m),  dotted  in  section  L.  This  woold 
have  a  moveable  lid,  for  supply,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
increased  contents  would  both  leave  ample  room  for  swell- 
ing under  heat,  and  also  bj  the  increMed  bodj  of  watcv 
obviate  the  tendency  to  too  ready  boiling. 


BACK   WALL. 


SCALE  OF     FEET 


a.  Willed  pit,  flilsd  aiih  Un,  «ir  plmclnf . 
(,  D,  Flo*  Hud  ntnrn  [onr-hiciti  pip*  tor  bottom  hMt, 
d,  Tap  mt  and  o(  dHlo.  *«■. 

<,  Flow  md  mum  renr-lHh  plpo'fdr  itmocplMilo  bnt. 
/.  Bolltr. 

SFlrtpluK. 
£tok>lui1«,  nndar  ■  ilwd. 

Please  to  give  me  your  opinion  on  this,  and  if  you  approve, 
•ay  whether  tlie  proposed  cistern  should  be  of  sine  or  sheet 

Now  then  for  difficulty  the  second.  I  want  to  put  a 
little  heat  into  house  No.  2,  and  think  that  my  boiler  (/)  is 
adequate  to  the  work.  The  distance  fWim  house  to  bonse  is 
about  9  feet,  and  it  is  proposed  tocarry  one-inch  connection- 
pipes  from  the  flow  and  return  at  j.  to  similar  flow  and 
return  four-inch  pipes  to  be  placed  in  house  No,  2.  The 
proposed  connections  and  pipes  are  indicated  by  the 
unes  (a).  But  the  space  between  the  houses  is  oocopied  by 
tbe  garden  walk  (k),  which  cannot  be  removed.  Ma;r  the 
ooaaeotlon-pipea  dip  boneftb  the  gnvel,  and  rise  again  to 


pIpH  tOHOBM  1. 


their  proper  level  within  the  house.  No.  2  7  sinoe'^tlieir 
level,  even  when  so  boried,  wonld  not  decoend  nearly  so  low 
as  the  point  at  which  ea^  pipe  respectively  issaea  from  or 
r^oins  the  boiler.  Please  to  tell  whether  such  a  dip  ia 
practicable. 

I  hare  omitted  to  say  that  as  the  heating  of  house  No.  2 
will  only  be  occasional,  while  the  heating  of  No.  1  ia  OOB- 
stant,  the  pipes  (n)  must  each  have  a  valve  or  atop;  bnt 
this  will  present  no  ditBoulty,  I  preeume. — 0BCBTi>0PHn.i7B. 

[The  primary  cause  of  your  trouble  ia  having  too  mndi 
fire  for  the  body  of  water  to  be  heated,  which  eanaea  tbe 
water  to  boil,  and  very  likely  to  tOrm  steam  next  tlw 
boiler,  tlte  fbrae  of  wkiidt  throws  the  wmter  up  tbe  nz-ladi 
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wtrte-p^  which  you  take  right  up  through  the  roof  of  the 
house.  We  jbave  had  nirnilar  trouble  in  small  houses  and 
pits,  froin  the  expansion  of  the  water  when  heated  to  or  near 
the  healing  point.  If  you  have  no  more  heat  than  you  want, 
with  tbe  p^>e8  thus  hot,  you  had  better  add  more  piping, 
and  not  haTe  them  so  hot,  as  the  heat  given  off  nom  the 
wm  at  fifom  200*  to  212®  is  very  trying  for  tender  plants. 
At_^cwild  be  safer  not  to  have  the  water  above  170®,  or 
lower  than  that.  Then  the  water  would  expand  less.  If, 
witti  water  at  170®,  or  lower,  you  will  have  enough  of  heat, 
then  the  next  point  will  be  to  moderate  the  strength  of  your 
fire,  either  by  using  inferior  fuel  or  banking-up  with  ashes, 
aodkeeping  the  ashpit-door  dose  whenever  you  have 
obtained  as  much  heat  as  you  want.  By  this  means  a 
gmUe  uniform  heat  may  be  kept  up  under  any  boiler, 
as  the  draught,  if  not  regulated  by  the  ashpit-door,  can 
il»o  be  regulated  by  a  damper.  If  from  neglect  or  other 
causes  there  would  be  a  doubt  of  this  answering,  the  great 
maaos  of  safety  would  be  your  proposed  expansion-cistern. 
It  matters  not  how  this  is  fixed,  whether  by  the  side  or 
on  the  top  of  the  open  end  of  the  pipe,  provided  the  cistern 
communicates  with  the  pipe  and  stands  mostly  above  it. 
When  the  fire  is  lighted  the  water  in  the  cistern  should 
not  stand  much  above  the  orifice  of  the  open  pipe.  This 
win  aiford  all  tha-t  more  room  for  expansion  of  the  water ; 
and  if  the  cistern  is  covered,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapour 
as  the  water  cools,  there  will  be  plenty  of  water  to  fill  the 
IHpes  and  boiler,  with,  now  and  tiien,  a  little  addition  being 
made  to  it 

Now,  but  for  your  safety-pipe  through  the  roof,  there 
would  be  danger  of  an  explosion.  With  that  safety-pipe, 
^d  ttie  large  discharge  you  speak  of,  there  is  danger  of  air 
getting  into  the  pipes,  especially  the  lower  ones  for  bottom 
heat ;  and  then,  not  to  speak  of  danger,  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known  that  a  body  of  air  enclosed  between  two 
oolomns  of  water  gets,  for  all  circulation  purposes,  as  impas- 
Mhle  as  a  barrier  of  solid  rock.  We  perceive  you  have  a 
tap  OP  turncock  at  the  further  end  of  tho  pipes  for  bottom 
heat,  and,  we  presume,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pipes. 
The  tondng  of  this  will  let  off  any  accumulated  air  ?  but 
why  not  have  an  open  gas-pipe  going  outside  the  house 
instead,  which  would  be  continuously  self-acting,  and  save 
you  an  the  trouble  of  turning  the  tap  ?  If  a  little  hot  water 
was  your  object,  you  could  obtain  that  from  your  cistern ; 
bat  for  an  delicate  purposes  it  is  best  to  use  pure  soft  water, 
vanned  in  the  house  by  being  set  over  the  cistern. 

As  to  the  material  for  the  cistern,  eitiier  zinc  or  sheet 
iron  will  answer  weU  enough,  but  they  will  soon  oxidise.  If 
either  is  dipped  twice  in  a  galvanising  trough  they  wiU  last 
mudi  longer.  We  would  as  soon  have  a  wood  box,  say  of 
li-inch  boards,  well  beaten  and  joined  at  the  comers.  This 
kept  constantly  supplied  with  water  wiU  last  a  long  time. 
£ven  if  lined  with  zinc  or  thin  lead  both  will  last  much 
longer  from  the  support  of  the  wood.  As  already  stated,  the 
large  cistem  will  be  the  best  safety  valve. 

Secondly.  As  the  junction-pipes  to  the  second  house, 
even  when  under  the  gravel  path,  wiU  not  be  so  low  as  the 
pipes  in  the  first  house  ivben  they  issue  from  the  boiler,  the 
simplest  mode  of  heating  the  second  house,  which  only  needs 
heat  occasionaUy,  would  be  to  take  a  flow-pipe  from  the 
propoeed  otstem,  which  you  could  plug  up,  when  not  wanted, 
▼ith  a  wooden  plug.  But  the  return-pipe  must  not  return  to 
the  dstem,  but  form  one  of  the  other  returns,  or  communi- 
cate at  once  from  house  No.  2  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 
We  state  this  because  it  is  best  that  the  return-pipe  from 
No.  2  should  not  rise,  but  rather  decline  fr^m  thence  to  the 
l>oiIer.  You  might  have  taken  only  one  fiow-pipe  from  the 
l)oiler  to  the  cistern,  and  from  thence  taken  pipes  for  bottom 
^^^  or  top  heat,  wherever  you  liked,  provided  the  pipes  in 
no  plaee  were  lower  than  the  boiler,  and  the  return-pipes,  if 
anything,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  one-inch 
connecting-pipe  you  propose  must  be  bedded  in  sawdust,  or 
•ome  Don-oonducting  material,  or  it  will  lose  much  heat  in  the 
coarse  of  9  fiset.  We  would  prefer  at  least  a  two-inch  pipe.] 

PLANTS  FOR  SMOKY  LOCALITIES. 

Thi  reply  which  you  have  given  to  **  L.  H.  S."  shows  you 
to  be  w^  acquainted  with  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
ctt  grofw  in  the  vicinity  of  nmokj  Urge  towns. 


I  live  a  mile  distant  from  the  centre  of  Manchester,  on  the 
east  side.  My  garden  is  protected  either  with  trees  or 
buildings,  except  from  the  north.  limes  and  Elms  appear 
to  grow  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  either  break 
off  midway  ddwn  the  trunks,  or,  as  if  by  ma«ic,  die  in  a  , 
moment  Poplars  are  thin,  ragged,  and  unsightly,  and  are 
certain  to  die  off.  The  Copper-leaved  Beech  holds  its  place, 
certainly,  but  with  great  struggling.  The  Mountain  Ash 
does  tolerably.  The  Horse  Ch^tnut  grows  freely,  but  never 
blooms.  The  north  and  north-west  winds  affect  the  young 
leaves  severely,  making  a  wreck  where  abundant  foliage 
existed.  Pear  trees  grow  well,  but  bloom  only  occasionally. 
This  year  three  Pear  trees,  each  of  them  at  least  45  fiset  m 
height,  have  been  proftisdy  covered  with  leaves ;  one  only 
bloomed,  the  other  two  disdained  the  trouble.  Thorns  grow 
well,  and  flower  freely,  both  white  and  red.  Lilacs,  Gueldree 
Sose,  Siberian  Crab,  and  the  Elder  do  well,  more  espeeiaUy 
the  latter,  which  seems  as  if  it  took  a  pride  in  combating 
the  enemy,  smoke,  and  routing  it  altogether. 

Azaleas  grow  well,  the  yeUow  one  more  free^  than  any 
other  sort.  The  Azalea  thrives  best  when  it  is  protected 
fr<An  the  keen  blast  or  the  blazing  midday  sun.  But  of  all 
the  evergreens  which  thrive  here  let  me  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Bhododendron.  Some  of  the  less  hardy  varieties  have 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  footing,  and  indeed,  like 
consumptive  people,  die  off.  Our  garden  would  be  nothing 
without  the  Bhododendrons,  they  are  charming  and  beantifm 
whether  in  flower  or  not;  waving  their  hewds  with  every 
breeze  of  wind,  they  become  the  most  polite  and  courteous 
of  evergreens.  Aucubas  do  very  well  indeed,  they  grow  up 
into  strong  bush^  trees,  suffering  from  nothing  but  unkind 
Jack  Frost.  White  and  yellow  Brooms,  as  you  say,  do  fairly, 
but  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Young  Holliee 
appear  to  be  doing  weU,  but  their  seniors  keep  on  disappear- 
ing. Laurustinus  wiU  not  do;  whilst  the  Ledum  latifolium 
make  their  balls  of  snow  every  season.  The  Bibes  thrives 
very  welL  Weigela  rosea  will  not  bloom,  coax  it  ever  so 
much.  Privet  is  successfiil,  and  mtikes  wood  freely.  Labur- 
nums are  very  satis&otory  for  a  town  buried  in  smoke, 
but  when  compared  with  those  grown  in  more  favoured 
situations  they  are  scarcely  worth  naming. 

I  have  thus  gone  throuffh  ahnoet  all  Sie  kinds  I  am  able 
to  grow,  which  agrees  with  nearly  all  you  have  written. 
There  is,  however,  one  remark  I  am  desirous  of  making  to 
aU  who  desire  to  have  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  large  towns,  and  it  is  this — that  if  they  want  to 
be  sucoeesfru  they  must  look  careftdly  after  them,  and  never 
cease  their  efforts  in  protecting  them  from  the  enemies 
which  they  have  to  fight  against. — ^H.  A. 


NEW  STEAWBEEBIES. 

Thb  Botal  Hautbois. — Through  the  kindness  of  the  Bev. 
W.  F.  Baddyffe,  of  Bushton,  we  have  received  a  basket  of  the 
fruit  of  Bivers'  Boyal  Hautbois,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  traveUed,  came  in  exoeUent  condition.  This  is  l^ 
far  the  best  variety  of  the  Hautbois  we  have  ever  seen.  It 
is  the  largest  in  size  and  the  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the 
fiavour  is  superior  to  any  other  of  the  Hautbois.  The  colour, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  varieties,  is  partly  purplish  rose 
and  partly  pale  yellowish;  and  the  flavour,  as  a  friend 
remarked,  was  "hke  Strawberries  and  cream." 

Mr.  Db  Jonohb,  of  Brussels,  has  sent  us  specimens  of  two 
new  Strawbttriee  which  we  think  will  prove  useftd  additions 
to  those  already  in  cultivation,  if  it  were  for  no  other  pro- 
perty than  that  of  bearing  a  long  journey  without  iiQury. 
In  both  of  tiiese  the  flesh  is  so  firm  and  solid  that  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  received  them  was  most  exceUent,^and 
the  fiavour  was  not  in  tiie  least  destroyed. 

Buou. — ^This  is  evidently  of  the  same  race  as  that  other 
excellent  variety  raised  by  Mr.  De  Jonghe  called  La  Cod- 
stante.  The  stalks  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  are  short  and 
stout,  clothed  with  spreading  hairs.  The  blade  of  the  leaves 
is  of  a  glaucous  green  beneath,  and  a  dear  shining  dark 
green  above.    Flowers  smalL 

Fruit  not  so  large  as  that  of  La  C<mstante,  from  which  it 
was  raised,  ovate  or  conical,  regulariy  formed,  and  having 
huge  seeds,  which  are  lersl  with  or  rather  prominent  on  the 
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BuxhLce.  The  skin  is  of  a  olear,  Tamished  ^^rry-^red,  well 
CQloured  all  over  the  Burfiioe.  Flesh  Bxm  iuid  solid,  white 
throoghout,  juicj/idoh,  and  with  a  sprightly  flavour. 

This  seems  a  very  hardy  variety,  judging  from  the  leaves 
and  fruit  that  were  received. 

Squybnzb. — This  is  apparently  of  more  luxuriant  growth 
than  B^u  and  La  Ocmstante,  but  it  has  all  the  appearance 
<ii  behmging  to  the  same  hardy  race.  It  is  an  immense 
bearer,  and  produces  masses  of  noble  fruit.  The  stalks  of 
the  leaves  tJid  fruit  are  clothed  with  spreading  hairs ;  the 
leaves  are  broad,  roundish,  and  deeply  dentate,  of  a  dark 
and  somewhat  aKiwing  green  above. 

The  fruit  is  larg€^  sometimes  very  large,  vaiying  from 
rounded  ovate  to  long  conical,  and  in  some  instancai  it  is 
irregular  and  corrugated  in  shape.  Seeds  large  and  even 
with  the  surf^e.  SJdn  of  a  uniform  shining  cheny-red 
(xrfour.  Flesh  white,  firm,  and  solid,  juipy,  ridily  flavoured, 
and  with  a  fine  pine^apple  aroma. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  Strawbeny,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
fluzpasses  all  the  other  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  de  Jonghe. 


DESTBOYINa  THE  GOOSEBEERY 
CATEEPILLAE. 

Iv  No.  168  I  see  your  corresp(»d8nt  complains  of  the 
leaves  of  the  G^ooseberry  tvee  being  ii^nred  by  the  wash,  the 
jTec^  of  which  I  sent  you.  This  1  subject  was  owing  to 
the  soap  not  being  sufficiently  dissidv^.  In  that  case, 
whfirever  the  clots  of  soap  toudi  the  leaf,  they  leave  a  brown 
•peck  similiar  to  the  mark  of  the  Celery  grub,  but  if  care  is 
taken  in  this  respect,  I  still  adhere  to  my  original  state- 
xifint,  that  it  is  the  best  cure  for  the  caterpillar  pest.  Only 
jesteiday  I  discovered  s<nne  young  trees  affected.  I  instantly 
watered  them  over  with  the  solution  from  a  fine-rosed  water- 
pot,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  cai^erpillars  were  dead 
»j  hundreds  on  the  ground. — ^Evah  Yobs  Nbpbak,  BucknaU 


The  question  of  the  Goosebeny  caterpillar  having  so 
tequently  come  belbre  our  notice,  and  being  still  under 
iunusaion,  I  beg  permission,  among  tiie  rest,  to  offer  a  few 
zemarks  on  the  subject;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  g^ve  a 
.Mef  descr4>tion  of  its  habits,  and  the  various  changes  it 
undergoes  during  its  season,  which,  I  think,  will  tend  to 
akow  how  easily  parties  may  be  mistaken  when  guided  only 
hf  &noy  and  hearsay. 

About  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  my  trees  were 
80  infested  with  these  destructive  larvsB  that  I  was  induced 
to  watch  very  carefully  the  different  movements  and  changes, 
both  of  these  and  other  insects  destructive  to  vegetation. 
But  to  proceed  wit&  the  caterpillar. 

This  pest  is  the  progeny  of  a  very  small  fly,  a  spaoieB  of 
Tenthredo.  The  fly  of  the  first  brood  emeroes  about  Hie 
end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  from  its  (mrysalis  state, 
ia  wludi  it  has  continued  all  winter,  a  few  indies  deep  in  the 
«arth,  under  the  bush.  Each  insect  deposits  its  eggs,  end 
to  end,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  illong 
<the  ribs  and  under  the  expanding  foliage.  Here  they 
xemain  in  the  embryo  state  a  few  days,  till  nature  pushes 
iksaa  forward  into  living  depredators ;  and  in  a  few  di^ 
more  marks  of  their  existence  will  be  visible  i^kmi  the  foliage 
— viz.,  small  round  holes,  like  pin-holes,  to  the  amount  of 
the  number  of  caterpillars.  After  tiie  insects  produced 
vpon  the  several  leaves  have  devoured  those  leaves,  ^ey 
t&en  spread  over  all  the  other  unoooupied  parts  of  the  trees, 
eonsoming  them  leaf  by  lea^  until  they  are  full-grown;  and 
then  nature  bids  th^n  retire  from  the  bush,  preparatoiy  to 
iiie  appearance  of  a  second  brood,  which  will  be  about  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  caterpillars 
auj  be  seen  casting  their  maculated  skins  amongst  the 
iwnainfng  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the  weeds  under  tiiem, 
-wi^n  they  ent^  the  earth  a  few  indies  as  before,  and  there 
xemain  about  six  weeks,  and  again  leave  the  coootm  or  case 
to  establish  the  latter  brood,  which  feed  as  usual  until  the 
caterpillars  are  full-grown,  at  which  time  they  retire  into 
tiha  eartlkfbr  their  miter  quarters. 

After  having  fully  satasfied  myself  about  their  habits,  &a, 
my  next  step  was  to  provide  a  ve«iecky  for  tlMse  ravesous  de- 
predators.   I  first  tned  salt  and  water,  and  in  about  half  an 


hour  the  trees  were  in  a  dying  state.  My  neact  ai>p1]catio& 
was  idum  and  water,  1  lb.  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  This  liad 
the  effect  of  dispersing  them,  omy  to  wander  over  the  faraacihoff 
and  upon  the  earth.  Some,  however,  died,  while  others  in  a 
day  or  two  resumed  their  work.  I  then  tried  common  brown 
or  mottled  soap,  thinly  sliced,  and  dissolved  in  gently-boiling 
water ;  to  this  I  added  six  gallons  of  rain  water  and  two 
gallons  of  tobacco  water.  This  mixture  was  appHed  with 
the  en^fine  in  fine  spray  over  the  bushes,  and  fol£cywed  by  a 
man  with  a  fine  whisk,  dashing  the  wet  gently  in  amon^^ 
the  foliage.  This  treatment  proved  effectual,  and  destructive 
to  the  caterpillars.  But  alas !  like  many  other  things  now-a- 
days,  both  soap  and  tobacco  water  are  no  longer  genuine: 
indeed  the  tobacco  water  of  the  present  day  is  useless. 
For  the  next  remedy :  when  the  caterpillars  became  more 
advanced  in  growth,  or  nearly  matured,  a  pieoe  of  canvass  was 
provided,  say  5  feet  square,  a  slit  was  cut  halfway  through 
it,  and  it  was  drawn  by  two  men  round  the  tree,  the  stem  of 
which  was  then  struck  smartljr  once  or  twice  with  a  stic^ 
provided  on  purpose,  with  a  cross-piece,  6  inches  long,  nailed 
on  the  end  of  it,  covered  with  doth  to  avoid  bruising  the 
trees.  When  the  stem  was  strudc  down  came  all  the  pests 
upon  the  canvass,  which  was  emptied  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  caterpillars  destroyed.  This  was  an  important  operation, 
for  it  removed  all  apprehension  of  another  brood.  But  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  pidong 
off  the  leaves  the  moment  they  exhibit  the  small  rouzid  hbles 
mentioned  above,  is  decidedly  the  best  plan  of  pil,  and  they 
must  be  looked  for  about  the  two  periods  I  have  named  above. 

It  may  appear  a  tedious  process ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  great  mischief  that  is  prevented  by  destroying  these 
young  depredators  before  they  quit  the  leaf  they  are  pro- 
duced upon,  and  spread  over  the  whole  tree,  I  think  the 
trouble  will  hardly  be  worthy  a  consideratiou.  I  may  just 
add  that  neither  placing  Elder,  Broom,  Furze,  nor,  indeed, 
any  other  plants,  in  the  bush  will  have  the  desired  effect ; 
and  all  applications  about  the  roots  are  useless,  as  t^ 
shell  protecting  the  chrysalis  is  so  hard  and  well  manu- 
factured that  no  application  can  penetrate  it.  I  can  only 
help  your  clerical  correspondent  over  his  mistake  in  imagin- 
ing the  branch  of  Furze  placed  in  the  Goosebeny  bush  to 
have  deeti'oyed  the  caterpillar  by  supposing  that  it  was 
most  probably  leaving  the  trees  at  this  time,  preparatory  to 
its  first  change. 

In  condusion,  I  may  just  observe  that  I  have  not  a  single 
Goosebeny  cat^  rpillar,  I  think,  in  my  garden,  and  have  not 
had  for  years,  owing,  I  really  believe,  to  the  encouragement 
I  give  to  birds.  Blackbirds  and  Thrushes,  with  other  birds, 
are  singing  delijp^htfully  all  day  long ;  and  large  armies  of 
that  much-desmsed  bird,  the  Spanow.  spread  themselves 
over  the  ground,  daily  gathering  caterpillars,  aphis,  &c.»  not 
only  from  tiie  Gooseberry  bushes,  but  nrom  most  other  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c. — Joshua  Majos,  Xandfoope  Qa/r" 
dener,  Knosthorpe,  near  Leeds, 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDXN. 

The  frequent  showers  we  have  had  of  late  have  been  very 
favourable  for  all  necessary  operations.  Every  yard  of 
ground  that  can  be  spared  should  be  prepared  and  planted 
with  winter  vegetables.  Stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  amongst 
all  growing  crops  where  practicable ;  it  will  enable  the  rain 
to  penetrate  through  it  with  preater  fkoility  as  weU  as  check 
evaporation.  The  early  crops  of  Peas,  Spinach,  Radishes,  and 
Cauliflowers  should  be  deared  off  the  ground  as  soon  as  they 
are  exhausted.  The  ground,  well  manured  and  dug,  might 
be  planted  with  CauHflowers  or  Walcheren  BroceoU,  Con- 
tinue to  ridge  out  Celery,  and  plant  the  Broccoli  and  winter 
Greens  on  S\l  disposable  vacandes.  Sow  Spinach,  Tumipe, 
Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Eadishes  to  maintain  the  sucoesaional 
supply.    Plant  Leeks  in  well-manured  land. 

FLOWES  OABDBN. 

As  we  may  presume  the  prindpal  planting-out  for  the 
season  is  over,  and  for  which  the  late  rains  wm  be  of  much 
servioe  in  promoting  a  free  start,  the  usual  routine  of 
pegging  down  plants  intended  to  be  kept  dwaH  tj^ng  otiien 
up,  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  beds  free  firom  weeds 
until  they  are  covered  by  the  growing  plants,  wOl  comprise 
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BOft  of  what  is  required  for  the  next  few  weeks.  In  the 
nMBtime  some  attention  mnst  be  paid  to  propagating 
TixioQs  loads  of  perennial  plants  of  which  a  atZck  is 
Tequred.  Cnttixiss  may  be  pat  in  of  Tea  and  China 
fiosei,  ideoting  wood  of  the  present  year  when  it  becomes 
t  fitt^  firm  at  the  base.  Boots,  bulbs,  Ac.,  of  Anemones, 
Ta^,  Crocoses,  Scillas,  FritOlarias,  &c,  which  have  been 
out  of  the  groimd  for  some  time  to  dry,  should  be  properly 
labdled,  aiM  pat  by  till  the  aatumn,  when  they  wul  be  re- 
mured  to  fin  op  their  respective  beds  for  spring  flowering. 
Keep  the  smaller  and  seedling  plants  free  nrom  weeds,  and 
kiee  no  time  in  sowing  perennial  and  biennial  flower  seeds 
for  hloonung  next  season.  Quick  and  Privet  hedges  should 
be  dos^  cut-in  with  the  shears.  Let  them  slope-in  a  littie 
towardB  the  top,  which  will  give  them  a  better  ^ypearance ; 
bat  hedges  of  larger-leaved  plants  as  Laurel,  Tvirkey  and 
Laoombe  Oak,  and  Sweet  Bay,  must  have  the  young  wood 
cot  back  with  the  knife,  as  the  shears  would  dest^  the 
beauty  of  their  leaves.  Shrubs  grown  to  embellish  Italian 
and  geometric  eardens,  terraces,  ftc,  should  now  likewise 
be  eat  into  the  figures  they  are  to  assxmie ;  in  many  cases 
wires  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  branches  in  the  proper 
places  at  &nt,  when  afterwards  the  knife  and  shears  will 
snfitoe to  keep  them  ixiproper  form.  Portugal  Laurel,  Cy- 
presBca,  Arbor  Yitne,  Tews,  Bays,  and  tree  Box,  are  the 
plasts  most  conunonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
eat  ioto  ardiitectural  figures  are  fine  accompaniments  of  the 
above  style  of  gardening.  They  should,  however,  be  dipped- 
ffl  two  or  three  times  during  the  season,  to  preserve  correctly 
the  required  ouUtne.  Flowering  shrubs  as  they  go  out  of 
Uoam  to  have  the  dead  flowers,  &c.,  removed,  and  be 
•iiefatly  cut  back.  For  the  same  reason  remove  the  seed- 
pods  from  Bhododendrons,  tree  Pseonies,  &a  These  little 
tttentionB  will  be  followed  by  an  increased  growth  of  the 
^aat,  and  with  the  greater  certainty  of  their  blooming 
tfwerj  season.  Late-sown  annuals  should  be  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  above  nound,  for  if  left  to  grow 
too  tidokly  they  spoil  one  another,  and  never  make  half 
the  display  plants  do  that  are  allowed  plenty  of  space, 
and  whkh  are  grown  strongly  from  the  first.  Plants  grow- 
mg  in  baskets  and  vases  to  have  a  final  stirring  of  the 
Mnfiiee  of  the  s<nl  before  it  is  entirely  covered  with  foliage. 
Likewise  put  on  a  layer  of  moss  to  dieck  evaporation,  and 
thoa  save  some  laboor  in  watering.  On  light  dry  soils  Ame- 
nean  pbuits  wiB  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  good  soaking  of 
water  after  flowering,  and  the  finer  specimens  should  be 
Bokhed  to  aeaist  in  keeping  the  root»  moist  during  the 
growing  season.  Water  Dahlias  in  dry  weather ;  it  wiU  also 
be  aemceable  to  muldi  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  rotten 
■aaore    Trap  earwigs. 

TKtnr  oAEDBir. 
PeaA  treee  will  require  repeated  attention  directed  to 
the  jodidous  regulation  of  the  wood,  with  the  view  of  main- 
taiidiig  the  equilibrium  of  the  tree.  An  undue  growth  of 
laterals  ^onld  be  suppressed,  and  the  shoots  regularly 
tacked  to  tiie  wall,  and  the  firuit  exposed  to  the  light.  Trained 
Pears  demand  similar  attention.  Kemove  Raspberry  suckers, 
foor  win  be  sufficient  to  remain.  Strawberry  runners  will 
be  foond  aoficiently  advanced  for  layering. 

QKMJntOUSn  AND  CONBEBVATOBT. 

flhoold  the  plant-stractures  require  repairs  or  cleaning, 
the  stoflk  may  be  removed  with  greater  safety  at  this  than 
at  any  other  period.  It  is  injudicious  to  leave  the  com- 
of  such  work  imtil  late  in  the  season.  Enjoin  care 
Some  importance  belongs  to  the  due  adjust- 
ment of  the  sopply  to  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  the 
plants.  Attend  to  the  propagation  of  Pelargoniums  and 
heriittceoas  Calceolarias,  and  other  half-hardy  plants.  For- 
wmcd  Chinese  Primroses  for  winter  blooming,  and  watch  the 
fesenl  stock  for  autumn  decoration.  See  that  the  Lilacs, 
DeataiiM,  and  Provence  Boees  forced  the  preceding  season 
tn  pfacBged  and  top-dressed.  Propagate  the  Chinese  Chzy- 
saB&mnniB  for  blooming  in  small  pots.  Go  over  the 
twmsn  IB  Hie  conservatory  frequently,  and  regulate  the 
growth  befbre  the  riioots  get  entangled ;  but  avoid  keeping 
tbem  tied  too  doe^y,  for  they  are  never  seen  to  advantage 
they  are  allowed  to  hang  in  their  own  natural  and 
manner.  A  number  of  hardwooded  plants  which 
cut  baidc  a<»ne  weeks  since,  wffl  now  have  recovered 
tboBBselveB,  and  "be  oonunenefaig  a  fresh  growth.    This  is 


theprcnper  time  to  shift  into  larger  pots  any  plants  requinnff 
it  After  potting  keep  the  plants  dose  for  a  few  di^  and 
syringe  them  dauy,  but  avoid  giving  any  more  water  to  the 
roots  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  (M  ball  moist.  Hind 
the  roots  of  the  plant  are  well  moistened  before  being  potted. 
At  this  season  when  the  planta  in  the  conservatiMy  ace 
nuAiwg  their  growth  preparatory  to  blooming,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  border  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  properly  examined  as  to  its  humiditj 
throughout,  and  receive,  if  necessary,  a  thorough  soaking  tf 
weak  liquid  manure.  This  application  should  not  be  delayed 
too  long;  if  applied  late  it  might  probng  the  growth  so 
much  in  the  autumn  as  to  prevent  its  getting  ripened  im 
due  time,  and  hence  the  bhK>ming  of  the  plants  would  be 
ii^'ured.  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  those  plants 
permanently  Ranted  out,  sudi  as  Camellias,  Oxanges, 
dimbers,  &c.  , 

BTGTKi, 

The  stock  here  will  now  be  growing  very  rapidly,  and 
must  be  afforded  sufficient  space  to  allow  of  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  foliage,  and  the  formation  ox  compact^ 
handsome  specimens.  The  atmosphere  of  this  house  caa 
hardly  be  kept  too  moist,  and  the  plants  should  be  sprinkled 
overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  every  available  surihee 
kept  constantly  moist.  A  slight  shade  will  be  necessary  for 
tender  plants  in  active  growth,  for  a  few  houra  on  the  fioxe* 
noons  of  bright  days ;  but  this  should  be  used  as  spazinglgf 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  safety  of  the  foliage.  Plants 
that  are  known  to  anSer  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun^a 
rays  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  pckrt  of  the  house,  or  kq»t 
together  at  one  end,  where  they  can  be  shaded  without  ia^ 
terfering  with  the  plants  that  require  plenty  of  light.  MealjF 
bug  and  thrips  will  require  to  be  looked  aftier  here  for  soma 
time  to  come,  and  the  utmost  diligence  must  be  used  to 
keep  t^ese  pests  in  diedr.  W.  Kbanx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK 

KITGHXK  OASDSN. 

SowxB  two  rows  of  Peas.  Planted  out  more  Celery. 
Pri(^ed  out  more  winter  stuff.  We  envy  those  whocan  plant 
out  quarters  at  once,  i^  we  have  to  do  the  next  best  thixy 
and  must  lift  if  possible  with  little  balls  as  we  get  som* 
ground  cleared.  The  rains  and  the  sewage  togeUier  base 
made  early  Peas  continue  so  long  in  full  bearing,  that  lie 
shall  not  be  able  to  remove  them  for  some  time.  Plants  of 
Sangster's,  turned  out  from  being  sown  on  turves,  and 
which  luive  been  daily  gathered  from  since  the  first  days  of 
June,  are  now  nearly  6  feet  high,  and  so  loaded  that  peojpla 
will  not  b^eve  they  have  been  gathered  from  at  alL  With 
plenty  of  nourishment  and  close  picking  much  may  be  doii# 
in  little  room.  Went  over  a  piece  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beana 
under  protection,  and  picked  off  aU  the  larger  beans  for  ther 
hall,  as  one  pod  with  beans  forming  and  swelling  inside  will 
more  exhaust  the  plant  than  a  doaen  nice  crisp  ones  in 
-vHbdch  no  sign  of  the  bean  appears. 

Staked  Peas  and  Scarlet  Bunners,  using  for  the  latter  tte 
rough  tops  of  some  young  larch  trees,  which  we  have  kep^ 
several  years  for  this  puroose.  This  and  spruce  after  the 
foliage  has  follen  are  exceUent  for  this  purpose,  and  owiBg^ 
to  the  resin  and  turpentine  which  they  contain,  will  last 
long  after  common  pea-sticks  from  haz^  beech,  hornbeam, 
&c.,  have  rotted  into  dust.  Twigs  from  these  resinous  trees 
answer  weU  for  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  and  w« 
prefer  the  spruce  for  bushiness  and  their  lasting  properties. 
Fresh  twigs  of  lardi — that  is,  those  taken  last  winter,  maka 
also  capital  hair-pin  pegs  for  the  flower-garden.  They  are 
nipped  off  in  bundles  6  or  7  inches  long,  are  just  cracked  in 
the  middle,  and  the  two  endt  stuck  in  the  ground  over  the 
shoot  to  be  pegged  down.  Thinned  Turxups,  sowed  soil- 
cession  of  them  and  Badishes.  Planted  Cauliflower,  watered 
that  producing  with  manure  water.  Gave  larger  pots  to  Ca]^ 
sicums  fix>m  which  we  expect  ripe  fruit  for  Cayenne  peppeaB» 
Prepared  Mue^oom-bed  in  shed.  Thinned  out  Tomatoeg. 
Thinned  and  top-dressed  Cucumbers  In  frames,  which  up  to 
this  time  have  done  splendidly  and  as  yet  gave  no  signs  of 
the  Cucumber  disetue,  which  troubled  us  last  season  and  i9t 
which  we  could  find  no  remedy  except  fresh  soil  and  freqaea^ 
planting. 
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This  disease  for  Wo  years,  showing  itself  in  little  brown 
spots  on  the  leaf,  and  a  mattering  g^omming  of  the  fruit, 
snowed  itself  on  every  member  of  the  Cacnmber  family 
except  Melons,  which  never  were  more  healthy.  In-doors 
and  out  of  doors,  by  hot-water  heat,  and  dung  heat,  and  no 
heat  at  all,  underhand-lights,  and  in  the  open  air.  Cucum- 
bers and  Vegetable  Marrows  suffered  and  in  almost  every 
variety  of  sou,  and  we  failed  to  have  good  Cucumbers  except 
by  frequent  planting.  We  were  not  at  all  troubled  last 
year  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  As  yet  we  have  seen 
no  appearance  of  the  evil,  and  we  hope  we  shall  escape  the 
infliction.  It  was  annoying  to  be  scarce  of  Cucumbers  when 
thwr  could  be  bought  for  •'  two  a-penny." 

We  have  nearly  a  dozen  of  inquiries  on  this  subjecfc,  and 
we  say  honestly  to  them  all,  that  after  trying  all  sorts  of 
schemes  we  could  not  destroy  the  evil,  and  the  safest  plan 
is  just  to  sow  again  whenever  a  trace  of  the  disease  appears. 
Qiow  the  plants  to  a  good  size  in  pots,  and  destroy  the  old 
ones.  Clean  the  place  well  and  plant  in  fresh  soil  What 
brings  it  we  are  quite  unable  to  say,  as  in  almost  every  con- 
eeivM>le  position.  Cucumbers  were  affected  here  after  mid- 
summer last  year,  when  tiiey  had  borne  only  a  short  time 
and  produced  at  first  heal&y  fruit.  Generally  a  bed  of 
Cucumbers  used  to  last  the  season,  but  they  have  not 
done  so  lately  with  us ;  but  we  hope  that  our  beds  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  as  abundantly  as  they  have  done  this 
season.  If  so,  we  shall  be  glad;  but  if  we  should  be  so 
fortunate,  we  freely  confess  that  we  shall  be  as  unable  to 
account  for  the  continued  success,  as  for  the  previous 
presence  of  disease,  as  the  course  of  treatment  is  much  the 
same  as  that  followed  for  many  years,  when  Cucumbers 
were  such  a  matter  of  course  as  to  give  no  trouble  whatever 
except  the  routine  of  management. 

FBUIT  aABDXK. 

Much  the  same  as  previous  week.  Plenty  now  to  pick 
and  choose  from.  Guve  a  little  more  water  to  British  Queen 
Strawberries,  where  the  crop  was  heavy.  Hope  to  have 
drier  weather  for  the  other  kinds  to  get  them  gathered. 
Baised  Melons  on  flats  to  keep  them  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
prevent  cracking.  Guve  a  drier  air  to  those  ripening,  so  as 
to  secure  flavour  by  that  and  full  sunshine.  The  sh^ling  of 
Melons  is  one  cause  of  their  inferior  flavour.  In  managing 
Melons  disbudding  is  better  than  pruning.  The  mode  of 
disbudding  and  stopping  which  we  consider  most  systematic 
and  correct  has  been  given  several  times  already.  Here  we 
think  it  necessary  to  state  a  little  fact  in  the  way  of  caution. 
We  have  used  bruised  laurel  leaves  for  destroying  greenfly 
and  other  insects.  We  tried  it  a  short  time  ago  on  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons,  where  a  little  green  fly  showed  itselfl  The 
leaves  or  young  shoots  of  the  laurel  are  very  strong  in  prussic 
acid  when  bruised  now,  and,  therefore,  much  fewer  of  them 
must  be  used  than  in  winter  and  spring.  In  a  two-light 
box  of  Cucumbers  half  a  peck  of  these  leaves,  bruised,  were 

E laced  in  an  open  box,  and  they  settled  the  insects  without 
urting  the  j^ants.  When  about  the  same  quantify  was 
placed  in  a  bed  of  Melons  the  larger  leaves  were  consider- 
ably ii^ured,  and  had  to  be  removed;  and  this  also  izgured 
the  fhiit  then  set  a  little  more.  As  we  had  others  about  the 
same  stage  we  removed  the  fruit  as  weU  as  the  affected 
leaves,  and  allowed  the  young  shoots  to  run  again,  which 
are  now  setting  with  young  fruit.  We  have  often  found 
that  Melon  leaves  are  more  sensitive  to  tobacco  smoke  than 
Cucumber  leaves.  The  same  seems  to  hold  good  with  the 
ftunes  from  laurel  leaves.  Such  facts  tell  us  to  beware  of 
strong  doses  of  anything.  We  believe  that  the  Melon  leaves 
were  diy. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  give  the  rationale  of  the  result, 
but  we  have  seen  the  half  of  a  house  syringed  before  smoking 
with  tobacco,  and  the  other  half  leftdry.  Though  both 
ends  of  the  house  were  filled  with  similar  plants,  the  syringed 
plants  suffered  considerably,  whilst  the  &y  plants  were  not 
the  least  izgured.  In  places  that  can  be  at  all  shaded  it  is  a 
gfood  plan  to  give  little  air  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
after  smoking,  and  though  the  paths  and  the  stages  of  the 
house  are  kept  moist,  no  syringing  until  after  that  time  should 
be  ffiven  to  the  plants.  Insects  that  are  only  sickly  at  first 
wiu  die  in  such  an  atmosphere.  If  washed  off  and  not 
killed  by  the  fiUl  they  are  refreshed  by  the  water  and  the 
pure  air  near  the  floor,  and  will  be  able  to  crawl  up  again  in 


shoals.    These  may  be  some  of  the  reasons  why  insects  are 
found  worse  to  destroy  at  some  times  than  at  others. 

We  are  now  getting  Cherries  out  of  doors  in  plenty,  before 
we  have  finished  with  Cherries  in  pots  in  the  orchard-house. 
The  latter  seem  to  be  the  best  fiavoured.  A  Cherry-house 
must  be  a  fine  sight.  For  early  ones  we  would  be  disposed 
to  have  a  house  in  two  divisions ;  to  set  the  fruit  in  the  colder 
almost  open  house,  and  then  take  them  to  swell  off  where 
more  heat  could  be  given— even  if  that  was  by  an  earlier 
shutting-up.  We  had  Cherries  by  this  means  very  early. 
A  few  Plums  in  pots  will  also  come  early  so  treated.  When 
we  fairly  try  Apricots  in  pots,  we  would  treat  early  ones 
much  the  same.  Neither  they  nor  Cherries  will  stand  a  con- 
fined warm  atmosphere  in  their  earlier  stages.  With  all 
this,  however,  and  seeing  anything  but  the  impossible  in  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  pots,  we  by  no  means  say  a  word  as  re- 
spects the  economy  of  the  tMng.  The  watering  alone  will 
make  a  hole  in  the  question  of  economies.  For  amateurs 
who  do  a  good  deal  or  the  work  themselves,  and  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  having  a  great  deal  in  little  room,  we  have  no 
fears  of  the  system  going  out  of  fashion. 

In  general,  and  in  dry  weather  especially,  kept  the  floor 
and  stages  pretty  moist,  except  in  the  places  were  Grapes 
axe  ripe  and  ripening.  Tliis  we  consider  a  better  plan  in 
general  than  washing  the  Vines  all  over,  until  and  even 
after  the  bunches  are  colouring.  Unless  the  purest  water 
can  be  obtained  the  Ghrapes  are  apt  to  be  disfigured.  We 
never  can  depend  much  on  our  water  as  to  clearness  and 
purity,  and  therefore  we  prefer  that  what  the  Vines  do  receive 
shall  be  pure,  such  as  is  raised  by  evaporation ;  and  we  like  to 
see  the  dew  drops  hanging  from  the  points  of  the  leaves  in  a 
morning  which  they  have  condensed  during  the  night.  We 
generally  give  the  Vines  a  good  shake,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
set,  to  get  rid  of  the  bloom ;  and  then,  generally,  we  syringe 
every  part  well  with  tepid  water,  the  clearest  we  can  get,  to 
remove  all  remains  of  the  bloom,  and  after  that  we  syringe 
no  more.  With  a  Uttie  sulphur  on  the  pipes,  and  the  moisture 
on  the  paths,  and  a  rather  close  atmosphere  instead  of  a  very 
airy  one,  we  are  seldom  ti*oubled  with  red  spider ;  and  we 
see  little  of  thrips  on  the  Vines  since  we  gave  up  placing 
Azaleas  under  the  Vines.  If  there  was  a  single  thrips  on  the 
Azaleas  he  would  be  sure  to  found  a  colony  on  the  Vines. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  when  plants  are  kept  in  their  separate 
houses,  instead  of  being  forced  to  make  every  house  an 
omniwn  gtUherum,  or  a  general  receptacle.  We  never  have  a 
house  for  Vines  alone,  until  the  Vines  are  getting  ripe.  At 
all  other  times  whenever  a  ray  of  light  can  be  obtained, 
there  are  plants  below  for  profit  or  pleasure. 

A  few  of  the  brown  beetle  appeared  in  the  Peach-house, 
from  which  we  have  been  gathering  some  time,  and  these 
we  were  forced  to  squeeze  and  wash  off.  Smoking  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  left  its  nauseous  flavour 
with  the  fruit.  This  house  was  not  smoked  during  the 
season.  If  a  few  green  fly  appeared  they  were  rubbed  off  or 
washed,  as  the  house  until  lately  has  been  supplied  with 
Strawberries  on  shelves,  and  after  the  fruit  commences  the 
second  swelling  a  smoking  with  tobacco  injures  the  flavour, 
unless,  perhaps,  for  veteran  chewers  of  the  weed.  Some 
time  ago,  we  had  nice-looking  Keens*  Seedling  Strawberry 
sent  to  taste,  and  one  tasting  was  enough.  We  could  not 
make  it  out  at  all,  until  some  close  questioning  brought  out 
the  &ct,  that  a  few  days  before  the  |>lace  had  been  smoked 
three  nights  running.  The  Strawberries  might  nearly  as  well 
have  loin  an  hour  in  tobacco  juice.  Wo  do  not  know  any 
fruit  that  is  not  less  or  more  affected  by  tobacco  smoke, 
when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  We  recollect  tasting  a  fine 
Melon  with  a  peculiar  custard  flavour,  which  seemed  to  give 
a  sort  of  piquancy  to  the  natural  aroma  of  the  Melon, 
though  a  Uttle  more  would  have  made  the  Melon  disagree- 
able. We  found  out  that  just  as  the  fruit  was  cracking  its 
skin  a  little  as  it  was  ripening,  some  bruised  Laurel  leaves 
had  been  put  in  the  frtune  to  keep  some  green  fly  at  bay. 
All  fruit  as  it  ripens  should  be  kept  in  the  purest  air,  and 
that  air  if  possible  drier  than  usual.  Every  thing  uncleanly 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Some  oljections  have  been  made  to 
what  we  said  the  other  week  about  washing  Strawberries. 
AU  we  shall  say  is,  that  if  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  Strawberries,  wiU  not  take  the  trouble  to  keep  them 
dean,  they  pretty  well  deserve  to  be  choked  with  dirt. 
Even  the  grit  would  be  preferable  to  fruit  washed  in  a 
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pin  lot  orer-cleBU  iritli  haadB  not  orar^etiattte,  Mid  then 

•pnad  oat  to  dry  before  going  to  table.  What  lort  of 
biDDT  can  they  have  aSler  laoh  Bousing  and  wtuhiog,  &nd 
'.b'  stceraai;  socompttQimenti  ?  for  we  maintain  that  where 
Doihing  ii  done  to  keep  Strawberriee  claan,  there  will  be  no 
'.-Nat  particalarity  in  the  mode  of  olaooiag  them.  One  great 
adrantftge  of  gTOwinis^  small  fruit,  as  Ouosebemes,  Carrants. 
i^.,  on  trdliiM,  and  elevated  bb  dwarf  standards  is,  that 
the  fhiit  win  alwajB  be  iJeon.  No  spatterinff  of  mud  on 
them  after  a  shower.  These  things  will  be  more  thought  of 
when  qnility  as  respects  fla*oiir  ahull  be  more  oonaidered 
than  mere  ^tpeaiancn,  when  fruit  is  sent  to  table  to  ba 
estoL  iiBteod  of,  aa  is  now  often  the  cose,  merely  to  be 
looted  it  After  aaing  different  oolonied  gravels  and  other 
m:iteriaLi  sa  a  snbetitDte  Ibr  flowers  in  beds,  it  would  only 
be  *  step  to  point  wood  and  wax,  in  imitation  of  the  best 
fhiit  for  the  onaamenting  of  the  table.  If  for  mare  show 
ihar  cmld  be  rmdered  aa  attmetiva  as  tha  realities. 

We  are  informad  thftt  artifieial  b<niquels  are  now  token  to 
balls  ud  roots,  and  thai  a  taToorite  scent  can  at  any  time 
be  thrown  orer  them  by  toaching  a  spring  in  a  oonoealed 
bcictle  or  leeerroir.  The  hnge  size  that  bonqnets  are  now 
ijetting— enough  for  a  raoderate-ei>;ed  flo«er-b»i — may  force 
OD  the  ne  of  artifioial  flowers  among  those  who  feel  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  fashionable,  and  yet  keenly  stady 
ecoitanucB.  After  ell,  what  great  difference  can  there  be  in 
■  Udy  holding  a  nosegay  of  artificial  flowers  in  har  hand, 
ud  oirrying  a  sheaf  of  imitation  of  the  real  and  unreal  ' 
her  bonnet?  For  onr  sister  flowers  of  humanity  there  is  i 
Soirer  we  gardeners  oan  cultivate  that  con  be  too  good ;  but 
there  is  sach  a  thin;;  as  gracefulness  and  beauty  being  so 
oier-odonied  that  wh^t  is  considered  by  many  indispensable 
to  be  bahimable,  is  looked  upon  by  those  of  more  chaste 
md  refined  taste  as  nothing  bnt  deformity  and  vnlgarity. 
With  raeh  Tariety  of  tastes  it  ia  a  matter  of  gratitude  that 
^  m^  cany  oat  their  own  peculiar  views  if  th^  do 
infringe  on  the  righta  of  their  neighbotira. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rnnut,  ijteani.m.Tik,  tjn  Kuci  CiiLTiiai  (7.  0.K- 
honi*  li  tl»  prD9«r  plu*  for  tbVB,  and  tbo  htfhBil 
■irnnarB  rforilf.    Budr  pat  li  tba  m-  '  — ■— 

brtBJlt- -        ~ 


Here  we  have  been  very  bnsy 

rolling,  Ac ;  but  on  these,  and 
(ammer  treatment  of  pluita,  1 
u;  neit  week. — B.  F. 


n  petting,  clearing,  mowing, 
especially  potting  and  the 
e  shall  have  something  to 


COVENT  GABDBN  MAEKET.— JnLT  2. 

Ofinnt-joortflffetables  thfiralaoovin  tbandant  RiDplr;  mndof  F 

Kbs  tirigrii»llr  eonilit  or  Vlolstta  HHiln.  NolilriH.  ond  RBril  Ce 
!  littn  ud  Galuidc  or  B*llM«rdi  tiEiiig  pmnlculBrly  Hn*.  Somsr 
11  Flm  ■"  bnragbt  fron  M*™eiUM;  nod  con"i(iiiinBl"  from  «6 
nHm-touTf™,  indeonidrtof  VletortundOroenGiKn  Plnm«.  Car 
iarj  S«»  EndiT*,  Artlctaat«  lod  TomiUMit  Cammsn  Cberria 
TtasMilaadat  rrsnS^.ta  Sd.  prrlh..  botlUrthaH  of  thebeitc^ 

upalaiDi,  Orcbidi,  SUphuoili,  Cilonlulii,  5m«i  Pcu,  ud  Ml 


".'.'r.'.'...lti    1 


Crip^  Rduhmma-. 


YtaWMMiaa. 


]'  fall  IDS ;  aBd.'lo  ualgt  Id  lit^nlnf  Iht  •nod.  |1t(  IttUs 
t— Id  riH,  let  II  twoncne  dr;  trur  Aanit.  >i<d  g^T*  BO  nnca 
<intar  Ihin  Li  BnScieni  to  pmsnt  thg  \tfnm  itjiag  or 
Wn  bmie  one  now,  on  the  bM»  w»lt  oC  •  Tlneir.  wilh  men 
red  bBnrihei  oF  bloom  npon  It,  ud  npwmidi  tt  BRj  of  Its 


□  werr  ttrne  in  8ept4mt 
qnintllr  of  le*(  moal 


uMed  to  tike  tbiiL  Bns 

d  lb<  tlolenea  of  wlndi. 


prullable.  ud  dlf 
I  red  on*  iplt  desp. 
B  ncwLr  dog  grxmao. 


□p  thin  befarc,  prudnv  tbe  km 
er  the  dag  portion  of  the  flflld,  ao 


TUl  CniTDU  (7^H).~Pol  In  ■  o 
iLpnl  t-ai  plua  la  ■  light  dry  ill 
Laritelr  nflor  j  -'-■---   *■  --  — ■---  -' 


larterplialinj, 
bs  Utile  hllloet. 


The  pliD 


■,   Under 


ban  ■  fine  nppeenou.    Kept  in  the  h: 
bloom  la  Kiv,  winetlmu  la  nMiuDa,  u 

Coi  FlAwiu  («.  a.).— A  prtu  «  for  tM 
dalDlla.  WiinppoMtbeJadgHwiUbaiaBi 
s(  dlSarMt  Undt,  bat  b*  Iba  tuts  vlib  whlot 
we  ouuot  bMp  jao,  uliH  «*  bad  Uw  iMtd 
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[  Jalr  i,  IMA. 


Yabiovb  (IT.  Jf.>.*U  WItk  til*  gTMtevhMt  in  m«hine  in  a  enrftU's 
viatry,  then  woold  be  the  greater  oold  in  dull  weather,  becaate  the  ae> 
taanlated  heat  would  iceBer  radiate.  The  larpev  etehard-hooae-  would 
hsvt  tlM  adTBDtafe  of  freacer  nnifonnltT  of  teflnpemtnre,  beiag  not  to 
qviehlj  heated  nor  lo  qnlekly  oeoled,  and  tba  eomparatiTe  eariineae  of  the 
nra  would  depend  more  m  eirenmitancea  and  the  management,  than  on 
tti*  iMrtti  of  the  mpeetire  lytteme.  9,  Common  laibee,  wide  or  narrow, 
tuj  caiiljr  he  made  to  fit  to  the  ridge  fonn.  by  placing  them  together  at  top. 
Mid  a  yard  or  more  apart  at  the  baee  in  Uie  shape  of  a  triangle.  S,  Tonr 
propoecd  plan  of  using  year  sashee  orer  a  slopuig  frame  with  the  Tines 
WMlnrBcaih  la  an  old  and  a  good  plan.  We  hare  seen  hundreds  of  good 
bnnohes  thos  obtained.  Vines  were  grown  against  a  wall,  the  franea  were 
Boved  along  the  walla,  lo  that  a  froih  pieee  of  tbe  Vines  was  taken  in  every 
year.  A  roogh  hotbed  of  litter  was  made,  the  Arame  set  orer  it»  and  the 
yin%  stems  introdooed,  either  thioogb  holes  In  tbe  back  of  the  frame, 
or  Jnst  amongst  the  dong  beneath  it.  The  steam  did  good  at  flrsL  By  the 
time  the  manure  had  become  sweet  the  buds  would  be  swelling,  and  the 
material  somewhat  consolidated.  Ttum  the  surface  was  covered  with  slates, 
noat  likely  painted  with  sulphur,  and  tbe  Vine  stems  trained,  say  10  inches 
abore  tbe  slate.  Air  was  dnly  attended  to ;  and  a  warm  dull  day  selected 
fbr  thinning  the  Grspes.  The  same  plan  ansxrers  admirablr,  as  in  the 
enrate*s  Tioery.  witbout  sny  fermenting  mate risl,  but  they  will  not  come  to 
maturity  so  early.  The  mere  distance  of  the  Vines  ttom  the  slates,  proTided 
tba  sun  strikes  on  the  latter,  is  of  lefs  importance  as  respects  earlines* 
than  careful  attention  to  the  early  giving  and  tbe  early  taking  away  of 
llr,  so  as  to  enclose  the  concentrated  power  of  the  sunbeams.  4,  By  in- 
oressing  the  height  of  your  frsme-house,  so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  underneath 
It  and  do  tha  work  stsnding,  and  having  no  slates,  yon  would  be  no  better 
off  than  in  Tour  orcbard-bcuse.  But,  witbout  tbe  slstes,  you  may  ripen 
good  Grapes  In  such  a  place ;  and  you  wotild  succeed  sU  the  better  and  earlier, 
u  you  had  a  floor  or  wall  that,  from  its  dark  colour,  would  absorb  beat  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sesson ;  and  of  a  light  colour,  so  as  to  reflect  heat  and 
light  in  the  autumn.  We  only  speak  of  tbe  latter  colour  in  such  a  raised 
house.  In  a  franc  wa  should  dread  burning  from  the  white  colour. 
5,  Orchard-houses  are  very  much  as  they  are  mansged.  Good  gardeners 
■re  loath  to  say '*  we  ossnot;**  but  no  work  has  ever  contained  so  many 
oonfassions  of  fUlnres  and  dissppeintments,  from  head  men  In  the  pvofessian, 
aa  this  work  does.  We  believe  all  our  coadjutors  aet  on  the  principle  that  a 
IMIura  understood  is  as  instructive  aa  a  anecess.  It  is  folly  to  oondemn 
wholesale  what  many  suoceed  so  wdl  in  ;  and  our  columns  are  aa  open  to 
IhQurea  as  to  successes.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  almost  aajtbing  may  be 
grown  in  a  pot  or  tub ;  but  that  it  can  be  ao  grown  ocouomlcally  for  general 
puilMese  is  entirbly  another  affstr.  The  watering  alone  would  make  havoc 
b  tha  proflta,  but  that  allowed,  there  can  be  little  qnesti(m  as  to  obtaining 
drops.  Of  eourte,  let  them  hang  as  they  grow,  and  faiiura  is  certain.  Most 
people  are  rather  saegulne,  buy  a  lot  of  cheap  trees  with  unripened  wood 
•ad^ obtain  no  flrult  that  will  stand.  Good  folks  should  at  least  try  trees 
neit  sesson  that  they  have  themselvas  looked  over  this  season.  6,  If  lou 
Mold  tell  tha  reason  why  your  Peach  and  Apricot  trees  in  pots,  so  full  of 
hloom,  dropped  their  fruit,  that  would  be  a  gain  to  yourself,  snd  to  tbe  pro- 
fesaion  generally.  The  mere  fact  of  faUore  is  lesa  agamst  a  system 
than  a  fact  of  suocesa  la  in  Ita  favour.  It  in  just  possible  that,  like  spoiled 
aUldren,  your  plants  had  too  much  attention.    We  should  conclude  the 

gowth  was  rather  vigoroue.  We  hope  to  have  a  better  Hccount  of  these 
les  neskt  year.  Ko  doubt  you  will  succeed  with  Vines,  either  in  boxes  or 
pkmted  out.  We  also  believe  you  will  succeed  with  Peach  trees,  if  your 
anthusfssm  points  that  wsy,  even  though  you  should  somewhat  dimini^ 
the  attention  for  securing  luxuriance,  and  give  a  little  more  to  the  harden- 
ing of  the  wood  early  in  autumn. 

Ficus  SLASTica  {A  Jtsodsr).— We  do  not  notice  anything  the  matter 
witk  tha  leaf  enclosed,  and  think  the  leaves  fail  naturally.  With  the 
BUbergia  vittata  the  cauae  may  also  be  the  same— namely,  the  old  parts 
decaying  aa  new  ones  take  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  plant  Your 
plants,  however,  we  fear,  are  too  copiously  syringed,  and  tbe  sun's  rays 
atriking  powerfully  upon,  them  cause  the  spotted  appearance  which  the 
tidkruhberlaaf  had. 

Bosks  oiv  tbbiu  owv  Boon  (9.).— Wc  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your 
Madame  LaflWy  not  blooming.  It  is  one  of  the  lt«est-bloomlng  amongst 
tiM  Hvbrid  Perpetuals.  1,  We  have  not  found  any  of  Hybrid  Ferpetuals 
shy  bioomera  on  their  own  roots;  generally  the  reverse.  3,  CaioUne  de 
ittsal,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Barorae  Prevcwt,  06n£ral  Jacqueminot,  Jules 
MSiigottla,  Madame  Vidot,  William  Je»«e,  Prince  L«on,  Senateur  Vaisae, 
Plineeise  Mathilda,  Mardchal  Vaillant,  and  Lord  Raglan. 

Vwxa  nt  Pots— Robes  {W.  JVeoswre).— The  best  kinds  of  Grape  Vines 
Itar  you  will  be  the  Boysl  Muscadine  and  Black  Hamburgh— soil  rich  Inatn  ; 
pota  not  Icf  B  than  16  Inches  acrosa  The  best  plan  would  be  to  get  ftuitiog- 
Idanta  at  once.  The  difficulty  will  be  that,  if  you  take  a  heavy  crop  from 
ihese  pots,  to  as  to  be  attractive  in  your  windows,  the  plants  will  not  do 
much  good  sfterwards,  and  you  must  have  a  fresh  eupply.  Yon  can  easily 
grow  n-esh  plants,  but  tbe  difficulty  will  be  in  getting  the  wood  well 
ripened  in  the  autunn,  if  you  have  not  a  wall  to  cive  them  a  pood  htixt 
iniait  it.  la  there  no  me<ti)s  of  planting  Vines  outside,  so  tbst  you  could 
tt^9  so  many  sbnnts  inside  the  window  every  year,  and  s^ve  the  trouble 
With  the  pots!  The  pots  will  keep  best  in  winter  in  the  cellar;  thepnti 
even  then  surrounded  with  litter  a  little  moist,  or  moss,  or  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  your  Reset  mske  such  good  wood,  merely  nip  the  points  off  in 
the  autumn,  and  bend  the  shoots  a  little  in  eprinfr,  and  you  will  have 
plenty  of  Roses.  Keep  tha  same  principle  in  view  with  your  strong- throwing 
young  Roses.    Keep  them  dryish  in  autumn,  to  ripen  the  wood  Wfll. 

Cavuflowxr  PlawtsBliko  (T.  W.  U.  A).— We  attribute  this  to  pomo 
diflpct  in  the  formation  of  the  seed.  1  hat  ii  is  a  defect  of  the  deed  we  have 
BO  doubt ;  for  such  pLnts  never  exhibit  any  traces  of  h  plnmale  or  growing 
point  beyond  the  seed-leaves  and  a  few  rough  leAve^  and  the  plants  alwajs 
•how,  even  fh>m  the  seed-leaf,  the  want  of  a  centre,  or  that  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  head  We  at  one  time  were  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  the  attack  of  some  inveot,  which  ate  out  the  centre  of  the  plant  whilst 
yonng ;  hut  by  minute  inspection  we  could  find  no  trace  of  such  an  occur- 
renoe,  still  much  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  defect  was  due  to  the 
defective  orcaniiatiou  of  the  seed  in  the  pod.  Wa  never  experienced  any 
ditfterence  between  sowing  the  seed  In  poor  and  In  rich  soil ;  and  thick  and 
llita  eowingii  were  aBka  affscted  as  tegartfa  the  number  of  blind  phmta. 
Iteeds,  toe,  from  tha  same  packet*  sown  in  different  pieces,  were  aU  alike 
barren,  whilst  thosa  tnm  anotbat  packet,  under  the  same  eoaditlaB%  gave 
parfeet  planta.— O.  A, 


MxLDBWxn  anawnauT  Plaiw  (S.M,  P.).^Tha  BladL  Prinea  ^nw- 
herry  plants,  if  the  leaf  sent  is  a  good  specimen,  are  eaten  up  with  mildew, 
the  result,  we  should  say,  of  being  grown  thiekly  in  the  bed,  and  atnoainc 
too  long  in  the  same  ground.  They  nsaj  also  hatve  euffbred  by  wnt  of 
water.  The  partial  shade,  and  astia  manuring  may  be  the  eanea  in  th« 
younger  (tbe  two-yeaf-old)  rows.  Have  you  examined  the  state  of  the 
roots?  After  the  flue  showers  we  were  surprised  to  find  heavy  eropa  of 
British  Queen  not  awelUng  so  Ihst  aa  axpaoled,  and  we  found  ^w  ronca  toe 
dry  for  the  crop.  We  would  advise  changnof  soil,  freah  planU  ftom  another 
garden,  and  not  exceasive  manuring.  We  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  Straw- 
berry you  describe,  but  we  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Hautboia. 

MncuLTTs  CUFBKU8  Flowsrs  Eatsv  {8.  S.  jr.). —Slugs  will  eat  the  flowen ; 
but  if  yon  have  made  sure  that  thora  are  none  in  your  garden,  it  mast  bo 
the  earwigs.  They  wiU  eat  the  floweraof  nearly  anything,  and  in  all  pro* 
bability  they  are  the  cause.  We  never  suffered  ftom  sparrows;  but  if  thay 
he  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  some  strips  of  glass,  suspended  on  black  thread 
or  worsted,  and  about  a  Ibot  above  the  plants,  wiU  make  the  spmrm^n 
cantious  about  visiting  the  spat.  Earwigs  mmj  be  eaoght  bv  sattiiic  a 
number  of  earwig  trapa,  which  are  to  be  tiad  of  most  seedsmui  for  a  trifle ; 
or  bean-stalks,  cut  into  five  or  six-inch  lengths,  and  placed  hortrontally  on 
the  bed,  will  catefa  a  goodly  number.  They  should  be  daHy  eTamiuort,  and 
the  earwigs  blown  out  and  destroyed. 

Sebdliko  GaaAifiux  (Jf.  X).— Hie  pretty,  but  ita  valne  most  be  doeidad 
by  the  habit  of  tbe  plant.  If  very  dwarf  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send  a 
plant  or  it  in  a  pot,  when  in  bloom,  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  petali  of  the  French  Pelargonium  were  all  ehed ; 
snd  from  a  flower  only  it  is  not  often  that  the  name  ean  be  deteraiinad»  the 
varieties  are  mch  legions. 

Plum  LxAvaa  Disbasko  ( ).— They  are  infested  with  a  parasitic  fungus. 

It  evidently  commences  growth  within  the  tissue  of  the  leaves.  Its  pro- 
duction of  spores  might  be  cheeked,  perhaps,  by  dnetiog  the  leavea  vripb 
flowers  of  sulphur.  We  would  also,  in  the  antumn,  have  the  waUs  psdntcd 
with  some  mixture  of  which  sulphur  formed  an  ingredient.  Salt,  sprinkled 
over  the  border  in  the  spring,  might  also  be  beneficial. 

CaLCEOLAaiAS  DviHO  (A  Co7u>tant  Eeader).— It  jour  plants  turned  out  in 
pots  bad  been  those  only  that  died,  we  cotild  most  likely  have  hit  upon  flia 
reason.  If  the  poce  were  at  all  fall  of  roots,  and  were  turned  out  dr  j,  and 
with  the  ball  unruffled,  no  amount  of  future  watering  would  damp  ttie  bulk 
of  tbe  roots,  and,  when  exposed  to  a  bright  sun,  there  would  flrst  be  flagging 
and  then  death.  Thone  lifted  from  bt'ds  are  not  so  subject  to  these  evils, 
but  even  tliese  should  he  well  watered  beCsxe  they  are  lifted.  Wa  have  hag 
some  plants  in  a  row  that  we  fbund,  on  eauuaination,  were  lifted  with  baUa, 
hut  in  a  dry  state.  The  moisture  gi^  en  in  such  case  went  be}  ond  the  haBs, 
but  not  through  them.  These  are  the  only  primary  causes  of  failure  wo 
csn  think  of  to,  present.  Wliere  tha  ground  is  Qght  and  oandv,  it  should  be 
well  firmed  against  Calceolarias,  mmI  tbe  surface  mwely  left  open.  Thero 
IS  Just  one  thing  more  as  respecii)  the  layered  Calceolarias— Was  we  layering 
done  before  the  severe  troftw  in  May !  In  **  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,**  laal 
year,  it  was  shown  that  layed  shoots  would  be  injured,  and  upright  onea 
wouldescape.  Why  should  Ca'ceolariaa  be  layed  7  It  iaagalnat  their  natore. 
If  layed  down  at  all,  it  is  better  to  plant  on  the  slone,  instead  of  bandiaff  the 
stems,  afterwards.  It  is  beter,  however,  to  let  the  plants  grow  uprii^in 
their  natural  position.  Verbenas,  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  roc^  ate^g' 
their  stems,  are  better  pegged-down ;  but.  In  atrong  rich  gromd,  they^aloa 
bloom  better  if  pegged  or  twigged-np,  instead  of  being  pegged-down.  It 
would  be  as  well  to  nip-in  the  laterals  of  the  Clematis.  The  best  remedy 
for  the  fungus  in  the  Melon-beds  ia  to  give  several  good  waterings  wi& 
lime  wster.  That  will  destroy  the  spawn  if  anything  will.  If  you  had 
examined  the  soil  before  using  ft,  you  would  most  likelv  have  detected  the 
white  threads  of  the  spawn,  which  Aould  have  been  picked  out.  We  can 
believe  that  your  Melons  will  be  thrown  up,  for  we  once  saw  a  stone  pave- 
ment thrown  about  as  if  crowbars  had  been  used,  and  the  joints  had  been 
oemented  too. 

MxLUBW  ON  Bosis  (A  Oonttant  MeatUr),-^^^  never  befbre  saw  any  Roae 
trees  so  severely  mildewed  aa  are  yoursi  We  can  only  add  to  oar  recom- 
mendation published  last  week,  that  we  would  dust  all  the  leavea  and 
branches  thoroughly  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  If  the  Bo>es  are  oxer*' 
shadowed  by  other  trees,  these  ought  to  be  thinned,  so  a»  to  admit  more 
light  to  the  Boses. 

PassTwioz  Plowbb  Show  f  J?).— We  are  Ttry  glad  It  was  so  aoeeaasfhl, 
but  to  report  it  is  not  permisdible.  There  are  hundreds  like  it — all  admir^ 
able,  all  doing  a  large  measure  of  good ;  and  the  doings  of  which  we  are 
requested  to  record.  If  we  admitted  one  we  could  not  exclude  the  others ; 
and  our  columns  would  be  too  much  occupied  with  details  tminierestlng  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Clat  fou  SnuwBxaRTB£DS  ON  Lionr  Soil  (DaaM  Oartwright).—Adi 
the  lime  to  the  clay  before  it  U  applied  to  tbe  plot  intoided  for  Strawberries, 
Having  the  clay  In  readiness,  and  the  lime  tr^  from  the  kiln,  or  unslaoked, 
place  a  thin  layer  of  lime,  and  put  one  of  clay,  double  the  thickness  of  tha 
lime,  upon  li ;  then  another  layer  of  lime,  more  clay  upon  it,  and  ao  on, 
until  the  whole  is  formed  into  a  heap  4  feet  high,  the  outside  of  the  heap 
being  of  clay.  One  ton  of  lime  ia  sufficient  for  six  of  clay.  The  lime  will 
heat  the  whole  of  the  mass,  and  make  tbe  mineral  ingredients  of  the  clay 
more  soluble.  After  the  lime  and  clay  has  lain  a  week  in  the  heap,  it  may 
be  spread  upon  the  plot  of  ground,  and  dug  in.  Another  plan  is  to  plnoe 
the  lime  in  heaps  of  at>out  a  bushel,  and  to  cover  these  with  the  liunps  of 
clay.  In  either  case  the  lime  miMt  be  sprinkled  with  water  before  coverinc 
with  clay,  if  the  last  be  dry ;  but,  if  it  be  wet,  water  is  not  necc»sar7  to 
osuse  the  lime  to  fall.  The  compos  thus  formed  should  be  applied  to  the 
ground  before  deluging  rains  fall  upon  the  heap,  and  make  so  much  mortar 
of  it.  Six  inches  of  the  compost,  spread  equally  over  the  surface,  and  du^ 
in,  will  be  a  good  dressing. 

Hxnon  {A  5«6acrt6er).~We  do  not  see  In  what  way  wa  have  nusander- 
stood  yon.  Copper  Beech  ia  not  so  hardy  as  the  common  Beech,  and  doaa 
not  form  so  good  a  hedge.  If  you  want  a  hedge  of  low  growth,  nothing 
grows  so  fast  aa  Privet ;  but  if  you  want  something  to  attain  a  h^gbt  of 
10  feet  or  more,  we  know  of  nothing  better  than  common  Beech;  and  ^Is 
we  would  plant  along  with  the  Oopper  Beeeh,  or  Purplav  unlchs  yon  prate- 
a  hedge  but  6  feet  high,  then  Privet  would  make  a  hedge  sooner. 

NanssoplNsaorrai^.  Zj.-Theeellsfonndln  the oM  peat,  surrounded  with 
pieces  of  Rose  leaeca,  are  tha  oeUa  d  the  Leaf-cutter  Bee,  MagadKBo 
centuuculnria.  There  ia  a  deocription  and  drawing  of  the  inaeet  in  fho 
first  volume  of  our  Kew  Series. 
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JOirDTGS  AT  AN  AGRICULTIJEAL  SHOW. 

Thi  coiiiit7  A^iricnltnra]  Meetings  was  held  this  yeai  : 
MuHLering  Haodit,  and  being  of  the  munber  of  those  w1 
lu.*«  noUiiiig'  to  do,  I  detennined  to  go,  and  ordered  jaj  bed 
St  the  AngeL  I  airiTed  in  the  evening,  and  found  the  gate- 
vajfoll  of  hearty-loobiiig  men.  As  I  belong  to  the  uorthem 
division  of  Hie  county,  and  the  Bhow  was  held  in  the  aontli, 
■nd  moat  of  those  present  were  judges  and  local  committee- 
men, and  aa  I  bad  o&l;  latelj  taken  to  agriculture  (I  now 
&rm  twenty  »CT«s,  and  hare  two  cowe,  two  horses,  several 
pigs,  ind  lota  of  pooltry),  I  waa  unknown.  I  veriJy  believe 
I  wuik  harder  npoit  and  think  more  of  mj  fanm  fft  twenty 
■CTM  tiian  I  did  at  my  basmesa  when  at  the  head  of  a  firm 
m  the  dty.  My  object,  therefore,  was  to  get  into  the  thick 
oi  HkB  learned  in  sgricnltare,  and  to  store  all  I  heard  in  my 
mind.  My  Htziety  on  this  point  may  ^ve  you  the  origin  of 
tiieM  note?.  Aa  the  evening  grew  ISiter,  the  Angel  tilled. 
Most  of  the   visitors  had  friends  in  the  town,  and  they 
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eveiy  man  to  his  taste.  -  On  a  flae  moBiBg'  m.JtBaB,  be- 
tweMitwo  aadthrae,  thera  j«t  semaiiMd  aate  fladrngiha 
itire  in  deokatng  they  would  not  ga  till  morning  and  daf- 
light,  both  of  whioh  lud  amred. 

At  Uua  SbiBiw  Uiey  IbBow  the  veiy  olqeotiBiiahlo  plui  «f 
pnblio  judging,  and  Uiii  led  me  to  aotiDa  t^  ■"*"■>■"  in 
the  manners,  habits,  and  characters  of  these  genttemaai. 

Being  on  Uie  spot,  and  a  member  of  the  Sodety.  I  was 
enabled  to  g«t  e^iy  admittauoe,  before  there  ware  maaj 
people  on  the  grannd,  and  to  notice  all  that  iaiereated  me. 
Tha  Jndges  wen  in  aeta  of  three  fbr  eaoii  deparbaot. 
S'irtt^  the  DmioBBtiatiM.  Tlue  Jndge  nthei  pnfisia  to  have 
the  public  around  hinx,  or  at  leaatwitAiBai^t.  Heattitndl- 
niaea;  helikea  to  prove  the  taak  is  not  an  ea«y<aie;  belikM 
three  or  ibnr  oonqietitora  brougftt  out  from  ilieir  pisa  aad 
put  side  by  aide.  Eb  is  then  in  hia  glory.  He  walks  CMnd 
them ;  he  hamdlM  them,  he  appeals  to  hu  oolleagnes.  With 
his  right  leg  thioim  well  out.  his  head  and  but  throm 
back,  he  str^^ihei  oot  hia  hands  and  arms,  tbe  tormtv  palms 
appermoat,  and  tbea  oomes  the  mueio;  ha  bears  from  Uie 
spectator*,  "Look at faiml"  "Whatpaiushetakesl"  "Fint- 
intoJudgel"  Andif hiacoUeagueeareagainsthimhsleMM 
them  "  not  in  anger,"  and  walks  towards  the  odmicinir 
spectators.  It  a&eis  all  the  etem  disoiplkw  of  a  pooltn 
Bhow  to  oheek  tJie  tendency  to  ^)plaiid.  We  have  seen  sow 
a  one  have  oat  a  sheep  between  two  rows  of  pMH,  and,  aftar 
trying  to  impress  its  merits  on  his  oolleagaes,  at  last  kneel 
doim  to  demonstrate  the  paints  he  was  describing. 

The  next  is  the  Passive.  Ha  wishes  to  have  no  oae  preaest 
but  the  Judges;  bespeaks  bat  aeldoin,  when  he  does  it  is  to 
the  purpose.  He  rarely  handles  anything ;  he  speaks  almoat 
in  a  whisper;  he  is  a  fiist-rate  judge,  and  his  coBaagnM 
know  it.     The  specbatars  say,  "they  dtni't  Uiink  mneh  of 

The  third  is  the  "  Eave-his-own-way "  man.  He  walfcii 
along  tha  pens  or  stalls,  and,  having  made  bis  survey,  at  twee 
points  to  a  pen  of  fowls,  or  to  any  animal  or  animals,  and 
says,  "Tiiis  is  my  first"  It  is  useless  to  try  and  oonnnce 
liitn  he  is  wrong ;  he  knows  better ;  and  he'll  stand  tiisn 
all  day,  or  sleep  there  all  night,  but  "that's  his  first."  As 
for  t^  others  it's  all  a  parcel  of  stuff.  No  donbt  the  oUm 
Jndges  honestly  mean  well,  but  tbey  are  wrong ;  there  i«a't 
a  beast  in  the  elass  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  hia.  At  last  the 
two  unite  in  deciding  against  him-  W^  he's  beat,  and  ke 
can't  help  it,  but  ha  will  say,  and  he  don't  care  who  heaiB  it, 
there  never  was  a  worse  decision ;  he'd  sooner  bavebisckoioe 
than  any  other  three  beasts  in  the  class. 

These  were  the  Judges,  and  I  fbond  them  the  saioe  when 
I  dined  witii  them  afterwards.  There  was  no  assumption  of 
character,  no  aeting.  The  first  and  third  really  believed  it 
wis  one  of  the  highest  offices  a  man  ooold  fill.  I  did  not 
envy  them ;  but,  as  I  was  walking  abont  nnconceroed  aad 
they  were  still  handling,  I  think  they  envied  me. 

Next  I  had  to  look  at  the  public— I  like  to  do  eo.  Ilie 
first  wfaa  came  in  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  tha  pl>oe. 
but  rather  notorious  ibr  his  love  of  meti^.  He  aeems  to 
wear  the  same  clothes,  in  every  particulai',  that  he  wore  and 
that  were  worn  fifty  years  ^o — bine  ooat  with  metal  buttons, 
buff  waistcoat,  and  drab  trousers.  As  he  passed  through  tbe 
wicket,  he  displayed  his  card.  "Wish  for  a  catalogue,  sir?" 
said  a  young  man.  "Of  course  I  do — member  and  9at>- 
aeriber."  He  took  it.  "  Siipence,  sir."  "  Nonsense,  my 
good  fellow — member  and  sutMcriber,  I  teH  you."  "  I  haw 
Co  pay  far  all,  sir,  and  yon  mast  pay."  "Where  is  the 
Secretary?"  naked  tho  now  irate  man.  "Siipence  for  a 
t jnmpery  catalogue !  it  is  unbf  ikrablc — hand  always  in  one's 
pocket — I  won't  pay  for  it.  Ah !  there  goes  Jobbins,  the 
Secretary.  Here  Jub,  my  dear  fellow,  tell  this  tiresome  man 
I  am  a  member  and  subscriber.  He  wants  me  to  give  dx- 
pence  for  a  trumpery  catalogue."  "So  yea  must."  "Whatl 
pay  for  a  catalogue  1  Never!  Here  take  it  back,  you  mas. 
Siipence  indeed,  to  me,  a  member  satd  enbecriber ! "  While 
I  was  walking  about  the  Show,  he  borrowed  mine  three  timca, 
having  mislaid  his  own. 

Then  I  noticed  a  man  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  Bb 
pays  his  prioe  for  admission,  ha  boys  a  catali^ne,  he  taks 
every  paper  of  every  kind  that  is  offered  to  him.  He  thmka 
the  man  who  is  working  the  maiAine,  aad  who  shows  Um 
the  process  ol  n»aking  a  drain-tile.  He  bed  a  tiy  at  a  hydr»- 
pnlt,  but  he  was  unfortunate,  md  dischargod  it  MS  !■  tlN 
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ikoe  of  tlie  '*  rural "  who  was  looking  on.  I  was  wondering 
whether  he  ever  bought  anything,  when  the  question  was 
Bohred  for  me  by  two  men  who  were  in  attenduice  on  their 
master  at  an  implement  stand.  "The  gaVnor  did  not 
make  a  oastomer  of  him,  Jim."  "No^  I  should  think  not; 
tbem  dvil  fellows  that  say  l%ankye,  and  admire  everything, 
nerer  buy." 

Next»  there  was  another  class  equally  ubiquitous,  young, 
well  dressed,  tolerably  well  informed,  and  rather  fast;  ec- 
oentric  in  his  choice  of  neck-tie,  and  his  jewellery.  He  was 
standing  near  the  first-prise  pen  of  very  &t  Pigs;  8<mie 
young  ladies  were  opposite,  and  a  yery  stout  man  was  look- 
m^  complacently  at  the  swine.  "The  owner,  I  presume," 
said  the  young  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  farmer.  "Things 
do  well  in  your  part."  "  Yes,  not  much  the  matter."  He 
glanced  across  at  the  young  ladies,  and  went  on. 

There  was  the  imporumt  gent  smoking  a  cigar  placed  in 
a  case  that  was  composed  of  two  kittens  playing  with  a 
small  ball,  which  had  a  hollow  in  it  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
cigar.  He  had  a  neck-tie  remarkable  from  appearing  to  have 
every  shade  and  colour  that  could  be  got  togel£er,  and 
fiist^ed  with  a  most  elaborate  ring.  His  conversation  was 
that  this  Show  was  very  well  for  a  small  thing,  but  they 
should  see  the  Show  at  "Porsey,"  in  France.  He  always  went. 

Then  the  ladies'  man,  wearing  a  straw  hat  surrounded  by 
a  dainty  ribband,  his  open  throat  spanned  by  a  diminutive 
collar,  held  in  its  place  by  a  narrow  blue  Ue,  which  was 
passed  through  a  ring.  "Ever  and  anon"  he  removed  his 
hat  to  pass  his  fingers  through  his  rather  long  and  curling 
hair,  and  to  show  how  accurately  it  was  parted  down  the 
middle.  He  was  surrounded  by  ladies  who  seemed  much 
pleased  with  his  answers  to  their  many  questions  about 
stock.  He  wished  he  might  never  be  smiled  upon  again 
if  he  knew  anything  about  the  animals ;  but  he  thought 
those  things  in  the  square  dwellings  formed  of  hurdles  were 
baa  lambs,  and  that  great  thing  with  horns  was  a  moo  cow, 
and  so  on. 

We  got  tired  of  him  and  dropped  on  a  man  who  was  sure 
.of  notuinp^;  the  only  answer  to  be  had  from  him  was,  it 
might  or  it  might  not  be.  We  asked  him  a  question,  wUch 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  sent  a  friend  on 
purpose,  to  whom  he  said.  No,  because  the  question  leaned 
to  that  answer.  He  was  delighted  with  the  whole  Show, 
which  he  declared  to  be  marvefious. 

Then  the  Lord-Burleigh  man,  who  joins  every  party  that 
is  looking  at  anything  in  particular,  and  when  appealed  to 
or  spoken  to,  either  nods  &  head,  or  sapiently  rolls  it  from 
side  to  side,  and  then  passes  on. 

These  all  give  way  to  the  man  who  either  follows  his 
calling  by  being  at  l3ie  Show,  or  gleans  ttie  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  indulge  a  hobby,  with  the  satis- 
fiustion  of  knowing  he  was  doing  good  whUe  he  was  indulg- 
ing his  fiwcy.  I  have  always  uiought  shows  were  most 
excellent  things,  and  I  have  met  with  more  common -sense 
men  and  conversation  in  a  showyard,  than  I  often  have  at 
an  exhibition  during  the  London  season.  Lately,  I  have 
seen  your  columns  open  to  contributions  that  only  bear  on 
the  pursuit:  therefore,  if  you  think  fit,  you  can  find  a 
comer  for  one  who  sometimes  thinks  vdth— Pxh  and  Ink. 


JUDGES  AT  THE  INTENDED  POULTRY  SHOW 
AT  THE  AGEICULTURAL  HALL. 

OnsBBviNa  it  stated  in  your  last,  that  Mr.  Hewitt  is  to  be 
one  of  the  Judges  at  the  forthcoming  Poultry  Show  at  the 
Agricultural  Hfdl,  I  b^  to  state  that  no  such  appointment 
has  yet  taken  place,  consequently  your  article  and  remarks 
are  premature.— Edwd.  Tudkan,  an  Hon.  See,  to  Poultry 
CUib. 

[We  saw  a  letter  from  Mr.  Tudman  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  dated 
June  20th,  asking  him  to  be  "a  Judge  for  the  Club,"  and 
ending  with  this — "I  know  AiU  well  your  determination  of 
being  free  and  unfettered,  and,  therefore,  do  not  press  upon 
you  rules  or  anything  of  the  kind  for  your  guidance.  All  I  n<$w 
simply  ask  is,  Will  you  act  as  a  Judge  for  us?  Alarge  Show 
is  about  to  tflkke  place  under  the  management  of  the  '  Poultry 
Club/  and  we  trust  you  will  give  us  the  beuefit  of  your  ac- 
knowledged ability,  with  another  member  or  two  of  our 


Club."  To  that  Mr.  Hewitt  replied — "I  can  only  assure 
you  it  will  give  me  equal  pleasure  to  offidate  for  the '  Poultry 
Club,'  as  for  any  other  Committee  of  Management,  the  re- 
strictions (as  now,  by  you  proposed),  being  withdrawn." 

The  above  o£fer  of  a  ju^e^p  from  the  Club's  Secretaiy 
and  Mr.  Hewitfs  acceptance  of  tiie  ofier  we  considered  con- 
clusive.] 

JOTTINGS  ON  DUEDHAM  DOWN. 

**  "Til  firtt  the  true  tnd  then  the  heantiftil. 
Not  first  the  beaatifal  and  then  the  trae,** 

Said  I  to  myself  while  wending  my  way  through,  or 
rather  past,  busy  Bristol  to  beautified  Clifton.  Plenty  of  the 
true  in  black,  narrow-streeted,  St-Mary-Bedcliffe-shadowed 
Bristol,  and  still  beautiful  as  ever  stand  out  the  town  rocks 
of  St.  Vincent— ^there  they  are  before  me  this  bright  shining 
Monday,  June  13th.  Now,  I  did  not  trust  my  reverend 
person  to  the  jostUngs  sure  to  be  met  with  on  a  busy  day  at 
the  Bristol  Station,  but  slipped  out  quietly  at  Keynsham, 
evidently  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  train.  "  Strange  gen- 
tleman that  not  to  be  going  to  the  Show ! "  The  one  p(^ter 
at  the  little  station  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  my  ticket.  The  monstrous  train  at  length  rolled 
slowly  on,  and  left  me  to  go  my  own  way.  On,  skirting 
pleasantly  as  I  neared  it,  the  great  black  city,  tniagifig  all 
its  horrors,  and  chuckHngat  my  own  escape  and  comparative 
freedom  from  trouble.  Temple  Street  Station,  well  I  know 
it  on  a  busy  day.  Bristol  roughs  in  a  ring  round ;  cabs  run- 
ning into  omnibuses ;  omnibuses  threat^ing  cabs ;  wheels 
caught  into  wheels ;  your  neighbour's  cab  horse  putting  his 
head  into  your  cab  and  giving  you  a  moist  kiss  (suggestive 
of  glanders)  on  your  right  cheek,  and  you  not  atidl  inclined 
to  ofi'er  him  the  other  also.  Then  the  narrow  streets,  with 
black  artizans,  and  worn-looking,  lack-lustre-eyed  women 
gazing  listlessly  at  one  firom  every  alley.  Oh!  this  jolting 
Bristol  may  produce  the  best  of  fioor-doth,  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  in  danger  of  being  fioored.  Oh !  inodorous, 
dangerous,  horrible  st^ets,  I  have  missed  you  all,  and  here 
I  am  on  Durdham  Down,  raising  my  hat  from  my  aching 
brow.  I  took  three  services  yesterday,  to  ex^'oy  the  beautiful, 
ever  beautiful  Clifton  air,  which,  like  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
no  one  tastes  and  forgets,  for  taste  tiie  air  vou  verily  do. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  Wells ;  so,  well  remembering  it,  I  determined  to  compare 
the  two  all  through.    At  WeUs  the  Exhibition  ground  was 

food  enough,  and  there  was  a  capital  view  from  it  of  the 
ne  Cathedral,  and  the  finer  Glastonbury  Tor;  but  to 
Clifton  must  be  given  the  palm.  There  was  a  wide  caniage- 
^proaoh,  and  the  Down  turf  and  soil  made  wet  feet  im- 
possible. Straight  to  the  poultry  ehow.  Now,  at  Wells 
there  was  but  one  over-crowded  tent,  with  the  poor  Pigeons 
put  above  the  fowls  (surely  the  latter  diiould  have  had  the 
eoddoft).  Here  the  flgeons  were  as  well  seen  as  the  fowls. 
As  I  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  few  days,  and 
attended  the  Show  both  on  Monday  and  Wednesday,  "  doing 
it"  fUlly,  I  am  prepared  to  give  a  more  decided  opinion 
upon  some  points  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  been 
present  only  one  day.  Was,  then,  tiie  poultry  tent  a  chief  or 
secondary  obiect  of  attraction  ?  On  ]i£>nday  with  some  7000 
people  present  at  this  Show,  it  was  pleasantly  full;  on 
Wednesday,  with  18,000  present,  the  poultry  tents  were  frill 
all  day,  one  regular  stream  of  people ;  and  on  Thursday,  when 
50,000  people  were  present  in  the  grounds,  thousands  I  am 
told  never  did,  or  could,  see  one  pen  of  fowls.  At  all  times 
the  poultry  tent  was  quite  as  crowded  as  the  horticultural, 
and  more  crowded  than  the  fine  arts  tent.  And  why? 
Because  God*s  works  are  more  loved  than  man's,  and  living 
creatures  with  their  ever-changing  posture  and  attitudes 
bring  out  fresh  beauties,  and  people,  therefore,  love  to  go 
and  see  them  again  and  again.  Oh!  ye  ezpellers  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Clifton  Show  condemns  you.  There  I  saw 
prim  quaker  ladies,  f)ut-going  ladies,  invalid  ladies  on  wheel 
chairs,  enjoying  to  the  ftdl  a  show  of— cocks  and  hens.  I 
saw  there  church  dignitaries,  one  Ahapifrin  to  the  Queen 
at  least,  I  ran  my  elt^w  into  a  magistrate's 

"  Fair  roond  belly  iHth  good  cepoa  lined.*' 

I  trod  upon  the  toes  of  a  bishop's  nephew,  and  all  these  well- 
bred  pe^de  had  come  to  see--oocks  and  hens,  which  none 
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bat  low  folks  oo£]it  to  care  about.    Well,  nerer  mind,  I 
win  not  be  mngiy.    On  to  the  birds. 

SpamiA — "Ah !  Mr.  Bodbitfd,  in  your  old  place— namely, 
the  first ! "  While  I  was  looking  at  that  wonderfhl  cock 
bird,  a  kindly  little  man  with  a  tailor  Tisage  said — "  Poor 
fellow !  if  s  a  |»t7  you're  blind."  The  white  cormgated  skin 
w«a  regaxded  by  my  little  friend  as  a  deformity,  doubtless. 
Dorim^ — ^Lady  Holmesdale's  were  giants:  mdeed,  their 
ancestors  which  Julius  CaBsar  ate  were,  I  fancy,  a  trifle 
smaller;  and  those  of  which  Sir  John  Falstaff  partook  at 
Jtistioe  Shidlow's,  were,  perhaps,  not  so  lai^  either.  Eight 
pens  of  White  Dorking — very  glad  to  see  you,  for  you  are  the 
re&l  sriginal  proper  colour,  and  ik.  CUft,  of  Surrey,  has 
tept  up  the  fame  of  his  county  by  taking  first  prize. 
CocAim,  beautifully  ugly  as  usual,  and  having  no  tails,  must, 
on  Lord  Monboddo*s  theory,  have  more  head,  and,  indeed, 
I  think  they  had.  The  Cuckoos  struck  me  as  being  very 
^?ood.  Next,  Game,  sixty  pens  in  idl,  and,  as  a  rule,  what 
^ood  pens  I  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Stonedough,  Manchester,  I 
congratulate  you  upon  your  great  success.  Tour  first-prize 
Duckwing  cock  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  perfect 
bud  I  ever  beheld,  and  wonderful  was  the  condition  in 
vbich  he  was  shown.  '*Am't  he  a  pictur.  Sir?"  said  a 
neighbour  in  fustian.  "Never  saw  a  picture  equal  to  him, 
m  J  friend,"  said  L  Next,  Malays,  only  three  pens  happily, 
their  horxible  ugliness  increased  by  the  bad  feather  in  which 
they  were  in.  They  looked  as  if  the  cook  had  caught  each, 
l>^?an  to  pluck  each,  and  had  thrown  down^  each  in  disgust, 
with  "Diut  the  birds,  they  ain't  worth  plucking."  Surely 
these  horrible  creatures  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  dark 
^-omer;  or  they  might  at  any  rate  have  had  a  curttiin  hung 
in  front  of  them,  inscribed,  "Malays,  but  not  fit  to  be  seen, 
the  half  dozen  people  in  all  England  who  admire  these  can 
inspect  them  after  six  o'clock."  Hamimrghsot  all  kinds  good, 
}>nt  I  thought  the  Spangled  the  best,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
the  too-much-neglected  (in  Wiltshire,  certainly),  Silver- 
spangled  mustered  strongly.  Polands. — Mr.  Edwards,  of 
Ljni&iarst,  des^nrvedly  first,  with  a  pair  of  the  grand  old 
Bljick  and  White  Crests.  May  he  breed  many  such.  The 
"Any  other  variety  class,"  always  an  interesting  class, 
deserves  a  few  words.  Brahmas  in  abundance.  What  a 
pity  they  are  not  shown  among  the  Cochins,  as  "  Black- 
^r'^ckled  Cochins."  The  Black  Hamburghs  have  a  very 
Spanish  look,  especially  the  hens.  I  fear  Eose-combed 
Spanish  would  be  the  correct  name.  Just  a  word  about  the 
White  Spanish  pen  marked  "  disqualified,  cock's  tail  made 
ip."  They  seem  by  the  catalogue  to  belong  to  a  lady,  one 
I  neither  know  nor  know  of;  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  charity 
xhich  hopeth  all  things,  I  wiU  say  that  to  my  mind  no 
'le^eption  was  intended.  The  cock's  tail  was  broken,  very 
li^^ely  in  the  basket,  and  mended  with  cotton  (this  very 
injudicions),  the  mend  was  inches  above  the  quill,  and  a 
<  uild  cooki  see  it.  It  needed  not  Mr.  Hewitt's  sharp  and 
rnotised  eyes.  I  pass  over  the  sweepstakes,  merely  noticing 
Lo'ij  Holmesdale's  monstrous  Dorking  cock.  Beally  my 
\:^\r  yon,  sligfaUy  to  alter  Shakspeare,  "  Have  supped  full 
-f  prizes."  Now  for  the  pretty  Bantams,  The  black  cock 
1  ;oim  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Newport,  was  the  best  I  had  ever 
^*^n ;  and  Mr,  Forrest's  pen  of  Duckwings,  the  best  pen  I 
hid  ever  beheld,  with  only  one  foult,  they  were  a  little  too 
'^T^  for  my  fan<nr.  The  Turkeys  were  good ;  but  why  those 
"  h^hly  commended"  did  not  take  the  second  prize  is  to  me 
i  manrel  as  they  were  certfldnly,  unless  my  eyes  deceived 
me,  much  larger. 

Last,  bat  not  in  esteem,  came  the  Pigeons,  and  these  were 
generally  excellent.  Carriers  a  g^oodly  row.  I  think  Carrier 
'  .^^ers  should  beware  of  getting  their  birds  too  small.  I 
^te  the  robust  look  blended  with  the  elegant,  such  as  I 
':«M  to  see  in  birds  twenty  years  ago.  Tumblers  with 
^■^is  perfect  in  roundness.  Powters  lurge,  but  not  in  good 
"im,  feeling,  perhaps,  their  confinement.  Bunts,  would 
*a*^re  were  more.  These  are  the  Dorkings  of  Pigeons,  and 
i?ht  to  be  made  profitable.  Jacobins,  the  fiurst-prize  a 
/vie  too  large  according  to  my  judgment;  delicacy  of  ap- 
^^.iranoe  should  never  b^  separated  from  a  Jacobin,  whidi 
^  the  type  of  a  refined  lady,  hence  an  approach  to  coarse- 
3->v  is  clearly  wrong.  Fantails  very  good,  though  I  scarcely 
'lA  the  l^umcrowns  in  the  second-prize.  The  character  of 
*h^  Fantail  head  is,  I  hold,  injured  by  the  turn  crown.  The 
ini-mie  was  eaoellent^  and  the  birds  robust,  which  they 


should  be.  Owls  extremely  good,  naat,  and  dean.  So  also 
the  Turbits,  which  were  numerous.  May  they  ahrays  be  as 
they  are— -oUstittot  sorts.  Nuns,  not  so  exeellent;  but  Baxba 
a  treat  to  see,  so  wide  were  they  in  the  forehead,  and  good 
in  all  points.  Dragons  were  numerous,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stevens  showed  a  Buff  pair  with  very  excellent  points.  The 
Trumpeters  were  goo€L  The  first-prize  birds,  blaok  and 
demon-like,  with  huge  wings  to  their  legs  resemblini^  Lord 
Dundreary's  whiskers  enlarged.  Archangels,  a  great  many. 
Among  the  "Any  new  and  distinct  variety"  dass,  were 
some  nice  birds  which  would  have  surprised  the  old  fiuiders. 
The  Satins  were  certainly  very  pretty.  Last  of  all  came  the 
poor  "wild  Hawk,"  very  wild,  and  very  out  of  place,  beat- 
ine  with  bloody  beak  the  iron  bars.  Oh!  cruel  &te,  not 
uiuike  that  of  Tantalus,  so  many  Pigeons  to  see,  and  never 
a  one  to  eat,  not  even  a  little  Almond  Tumbler  to  convert 
into  a  roller.  Poor  BDawk !  The  fowls  soon  got  used  to  the 
Show,  and  grew  happily  excited;  the  Pigeons  endured  it» 
but  each  day  tiie  poor  ]^wk  was  wilder  and  more  nnhi^y. 
May  I  never  see  in  a  poultry-yard  or  a  poultry  show  another 
"  wild  Hawk." 

Now,  to  finish  these  jottings,  let  me  say  that  the  birds 
seemed  well  fed  and  wdl  cared  for.  Such  care  was  shown, 
that  if  a  cock  disliked  his  wives  he  was  removed  to  another 
pen.  They  were  likewise  well  supplied  with  water.  Where 
the  birds  have  large  rose-combs  uie  triangular  troughs  need 
to  be  pushed  in  a  long  way.  I  could  ask  for  no  improvement 
except  more  si>aoe  for  the  Turkeys.  I  fear  their  quills  were 
bent,  and  they  not  wholly  comfortable.  Much  did  I  eigoy 
the  Show.  "  Be  that  a  Duckwing,  Sir  ?"  said  a  countryman 
of  a  Pile  cock,  and  I  acted  as  his  showman,  and  soon  found 
I  gathered  an  audience.  Even  the  crow  of  the  Cochins, 
that  long,  lengthened  Alexandrine  crow,  seemed  to  be  a 
novelty  to  some,  and  <»dled  forth  now  and  then  a  wondering 
"  Lor  my ! "  May  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Committee 
have  ever  the  success  they  had  on  Durdluun  Down  is  the 

wish  of— WiLTSHIBB  BsCTOB. 


TUEKEYS  AT  THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OP 
ENGLAND  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Wb  feel  greatly  indebted  for  your  notice  of  us  as  "  one  of 
the  most  popular  portions"  of  the  late  show  at  BristoL 
Doubtless  such  would  have  been  the  case  could  we  have 
been  seen  there ;  but  we  were  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
no  more  space  afforded  us  than  that  occupied  by  a  Bantam 
cock  over  our  heads.  We  heard  repeated  inquiries  amongst 
the  crowd  for  tiie  Turkeys,  and  we  have  generally  much  to 
say  for  ourselves ;  but  where  was  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
play when  each  masculine  was  squeezed  with  his  partner 
into  a  pen  of  2i  feet  square  ? 

May  we  entreat  you  to  impress  upon  Committees  of 
poult^  shows,  that  when  they  invite  giants  to  exhibit  at 
their  meetings  the  least  th^  can  do  is  to  provide  for  their 
accommodation  ?  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  our- 
selves your  obedient  servants. — Ci^ass  29. 


DECLINE  IN  CHICKENS. 

I  AM  hi^py  to  be  able  to  give  your  correspondent  "A.  K.  C." 
what  I  have  found  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  the  croup  in  chick- 
ens, if  this  is  the  name  of  the  complaint  from  which  his 
suffered,  as  what  th^  died  firom  he  does  not  distinctly 
state. 

I  have  reared  fifty-six  Dorking  chicks  this  spring.  The 
three  first  broods  were  all  attacked  when  about  ten  da^ 
old,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Having  ereat  experience  in 
poultry-rearing  like  "A.  K.  C,"  and  finding  801  ordinary 
means  fail,  looctor  them  as  I  should  a  human  being  with 
sore  throat — ^viz.,  with  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia,  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful  of  water,  and  each  chick  had 
three  or  four  drops  at  a  time  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
Every  one  recovered ;  but  their  fondness  for  me  was  turned 
into  hatred,  the  remedy  was  so  obnoxious  to  them. 

As  it  is  a  certain  cure,  perhaps  "  A.  K.  C."  will  forgive 
this  one  bad  effect.  Soot  is  also  a  very  good  thing  to  pu  . 
into  their  water. — ^A  Subscbibbb. 

[We  think  the  disease  lor  which  oar  coneq^dent  states 
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tk»  revedy  nd  oaHs  tiw  "eroop/'  »  that  of  decline  and 
dfrangemeiii  of  famcAatma,  to  whioh  ehi^ens  of  a  i&w  weeks 
old  ace  go  hM»,  aad  diop  their  wingB  in  that  desponding 
mode  whkdi  we  lia¥e  heard  called  "  flatting  on  their  Mourn- 
ing Cloaka,*^ 

I OBSBBVBD  in  yonr  Journal  of  Jnne  21st  that  your  cor- 
respondent "A.  K.  C."  complains  of  losing  his  Dorking 
chickens.  I  found  great  dimcnlty  in  reaxmg  such  firom 
their  being  aflieoted  with  drooping  of  the  wings^  after  they 
ware  a  week  or  ten  days  old»  in  the  same  manner  as  stated 
by  "  A.  K.  C." 

I  was  recommended  to  try  cow's  liyer  boiled  in  water  with 
a  ]^iece  of  soda  the  size  of  a  walnnti  and  found  it  most  bene- 
fiaaL  I  luure  lost  none  of  my  chickens  this  year,  aJthough 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  drooping.  The  liver  should  be 
crombl^  and  giyen  in  their  food. — H.  A.  F. 

[Ano^ey  eonespondent  recommends  Baily's  poultry  pills.] 


THE   PEESENT  POULTEY  SEASON. 

iir  the  last  Number  <^  the  "  Poultry  Chronicle"  you  ask 
poottry-keepers  to  fayoor  yon  with  their  progress  this 
season :  if  mine  ia  worth  inserting  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

i  hwre  a  mixed  stock,  but  the  Cochin  element  predomi- 
nsefees ;  and  on  the  29tii  of  Febnxazy  I  commenced  the  hatch- 
ing season  by  setting  thirteen  Cochin  eggs.  This  was  fol- 
lowed after  a  few  days'  interval  by  other  tWo  being  set. 
Out  of  the  three  lots  my  produce  was  two  birds.  Many  of 
the  eggs  were  filled,  but  the  birds  were  dead.  I  attribute 
this  imsatis&etory  result  to  the  cold  weather  then  prevail- 
ing—cold enough  in  the  south,  but  more  so  in  Scotland. 
My  hatchfttg-boxes  were  jdaoed  outside,  at  the  back  of  tiie 
garden  wsll^  and  covered  on  c<dd  nights  with  matting.  That 
plan  succeeded  well  with  me  formerly;  but  this  season's  ex- 
perience will  lead  me  to  be  more  car^^  and  place  the  boxes 
in  a  more  sheltered  situation  in  future. 

After  my  three  failures,  however,  I  succeeded  better. 
There  was  a  fortnight's  interval  between  the  third  and 
fourth  sittinff ;  and  as  by  that  time  the  season  was  farther 
adfraaoed  and  the  weather  more  moderate,  I  had  no  reason 
to  comi^ain  of  my  suoeess.  From  six  to,  in  one  case,  four- 
teen ohii^enB  were  the  usual  hatdiings,  and  fine,  strong, 
healthy  birds.  Of  the  fourteen  lot  the  hen  has  brought  up 
thirteen,  one  wae  accidentally  killed  by  being  trampled  on. 
Of  all  I  have  hatched  I  have  not  kst  one  firom  disease ;  and 
I  do  not  recollect  in  previous  seas<m8  having  seen  them  so 
advanced  at  their  age.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  pure- 
bred fowls,  but  fat  usefulness  find  the  cross-bred  ones  finr 
excel  them.  The  advantages  they  possess  are  that  they 
arrive  more  quickly  at  maturity  and  have  a  hardier  consti- 
tution; and  these  are  advantoges  which  those  who  look 
principally  to  their  useftd  properties  cannot  afford  to  de- 
spise. 

I  was  told  some  years  ago,  when  beginning  poultry-keep- 
ing, that  every  egg  would  cost  me  2d.  I  have  never  found 
that  to  be  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  eggs  we  sell  pay 
for  the  food  consumed,  and  we  have  the  eggs  and  chickens 
used  in  the  house  for  our  trouble ;  and  all  "Siat  is  necessary 
to  secure  this  result  is  to  give  them  personal  and  particular 
attention. — An  Aicatettb. 


UNHOusmG  BEES— pbice;  op  honey. 

On  the  14th  of  May  I  hived  a  swarm  and  put  a  super  on 
immediately ;  this  th^  filled,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  they 
began  to  duster.  On  the  18th  of  June  I  thought  they 
would  have  taken  flight.  I  took  off  the  super,  which  was  ap- 
parently fvJl  of  honey,  but  which  turned  out  to  have  some 
brood  in  a  very  forward  state  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  put  on 
another.  I  should  state  the  front  oi  my  bee-house  is  boarded 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  the  boards  warping  a  little  the 
bees  can  get  into  the  house.  On  the  20th  of  June  and  follow- 
ing days  much  rain  with  a  rather  high  wind  prevented  any 
chance  of  a  swarm,  so  that  thousands  took  possession  of  a 
comer  of  the  bee-house  adjoining  their  hive,  and  built  a 
great  deal  of  comb.    "What  ought  I  to  do  therefore  ?  for  I 


cannot  fiimigate^tiiem,  the  boose,  of  course,  not  being  smffi- 
dently  air-t^;^ht. 

I  have  put  on  several  glasses  this  year,  but  not  one  haswe 
the  bees  worked  in,  although  each  had  a  ventilator.  I  have 
put  on  tiiree  straw  supers,  but  only  the  one  above  mentioned 
has  been  at  all  used.    How  do  you  account  for  it  ? 

Once  more:  I  find  poor  people  cannot  get  more  than 
6d.  ajponnd  for  their  honey  here,  however  good  it  may 
be.     Where  is  the  best  place,  therefore,  to  send  it?^ 

DuXFLINGw 

[Put  on  your  bee-dress  and  gloves,  and  after  blowing  a 
little  smoke  fix)m  the  ftmiigating-tube  amongst  the  combs 
built  in  the  bee-house  comer,  cut  them  boldly  out  and  brush 
off  the  bees  with  a  feather.  They  will  supply  excellent  deooy- 
combs  for  your  glasses,  the  want  of  which  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  foihire.  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  149,  Begent 
Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  give  a  faxr  price  for  honey  accord- 
ing to  quality.] 


LIGUBIANISING  AN  APIAEY. 

Would  "  B.  &  W."  say  how  he  keeps  his  Ligurian  and 
black  bees  firom  crossing  in  the  same  apiary. — ^A.  W. 

[In  reply  to  the  above  inquirer,  "  B.  &  W."  would  state 
that  he  has  hitherto  not  attempted  to  keep  the  Ligurians 
6rom  crossing  with  the  black  bees,  knowing  it  would  be  futile. 
By  getting  rid  of  all  his  black  bees  this  year,  "  B.  &  W.'' 
hopes  another  year  that  all  the  drones  in  his  apiary  will  be 
pure  Italians,  be  they  the  offspring  of  his  origin^d  pur^ 
impregnated  Italian  queen,  or  of  those  he  has  bred  from  her, 
but  which  are  all,  probably,  impregnated  by  black  drones. 
If  not,  there  is  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  the  doctrine  of  par- 
thenogenesis, for  "  B.  &  W.'s  "  apiary  is  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  other.] 


SUPEBING. 


I  HAYS  a  stock  of  bees  in  the  common  old  straw  hive  with 
hole  at  top.  On  the  19th  of  May  last  they  threw  off  a  first 
swarm ;  same  evening  placed  a  small  straw-cap  hive  on  old 
stock,  expecting  them  to  fill  it ;  they  will  not  work  in  it. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  I  am  to  do  to  obtain  honey 
from  them  this  season  without  destroying  the  bees  ? 

My  first  swarm,  which  came  off  the  19th  May  last,  now 
show  strong  symptoms  of  swarming.  Can  I  do  anything  to 
prevent  it  or  let  them  do  so  ?  Most  probably  both  the  old 
stock  and  first  swarm  will  throw  off  a  small  cast  each  if 
allowed  to  do  so.    What  shall  I  do  with  them  ? — O.  O. 

[If  you  wished  to  prevent  swarming  altogether  you  should 
have  put  a  frdl-sized  super  on  the  stock  in  Apnl.  After 
swarming  a  super  of  moderate  size  may  be  placed  on  the 
swarm,  not  on  the  old  stock,  and  this  wiU,  probably,  prevent 
the  issue  of  a  "maiden."  If  you  get  two  casts  you  had 
better  unite  them  at  once.] 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

DvcKLiHSii  PTTve  {Conttant  Eeader).— It  has  been  a  rerj  bad  DocV: 
seaaon,  and  they  h^re  been  scarce  in  conseqaence.  The  complniiitA  webaire 
heard  hare  been  more  aboat  hatchiDg  than  rearing.  Whenever  Ducks  are 
ont  of  condition,  they  show  it  by  a  film  on  the  eye.  They  are  snbjcct  ta 
cramp  and  it  is  fatal  to  them.  We  hare  never  luown  one  to  recover  when 
it  proceeds  from  illness ;  but  where  it  is  caused  by  roosting;  in  a  houf*e  with  a 
brick,  stone,  or  wooden  floor,  they  often  g^t  weil  If  they  are  removed  from 
it.    Give  them  some  oats  pnt  in  a  pan  or  other  veaael  -with  RraveL 

Doaxnto  Cock  Bumblb-pootbd  ( Jttmitrer}.— The  large  lamps  in  the  feet, 
and  the  swollen  legs  Indicate,  we  are  alraid,  a  bad  caae.  Dorking  fowls,  from 
their  great  weight,  and  the  fineness  of  their  rkin,  are  alwars  liable,  after 
two  or  three  years,  to  become  **  bumble-footed  ;'*  hot  their  doinft  so  is  not 
)ne\ liable;  and  if  they  have  low  perches,  and  proper  floors,  with  a  srass 
ran,  they  may,  as  we  have  often  seen,  ronain  clean-footed,  eyen  though  five 
or  six  years  eld. 

Small  Bamtams  {T,  D.).— Those  who  wish  to  keep  their  birds  very  smsU, 
generally  breed  them  late,  so  as  to  rear  them  when  the  weather  is  getting 
colder.    We  know  no  food  that  prevents  growtk. 

S  MvTBS  m  CoEN  Bm  {A.  W.). — Perhaps  airing  and  tnming  the  com  to 
prevent  the  moths  breeding  in  it,  an4  scalding  the  hoppers  and  com  boxes 
frequently,  will  prevent  the  evil. 

BAmsniNo  Bkes  {Grateful Rear U  Ipmcich).^^^  cannot  tell  you  how  to 
keep  yonr  neighboar's  bees  out  of  your  garden. 

BoBSXs*  Mahous  (/.  FrtV^s).— We  never  heard  of  the  machine. 


JilrHlMi.] 
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WECKLY   CALENDAR. 

1 

i 

11  •nth 

•7 

Week. 

JULT  13—18,  1884. 

Arerage  Temperatore 
near  London. 

Rain  in 

Ust 
37  years. 

San 
Rices. 

6nn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Riaea. 

Moon 
Bets. 

Moon's 
Afo. 

Clock 

before 

San. 

Day  of 
Year. 

12 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IB 

Tn 
W 
Th 

r 

8 
Sim 

M 
1 

Bnekvbeat  flowers. 
TraTeller*a  Joy  flowers. 
Oat  Grass  ripe. 
Hediro  Paretegr  flowors. 
White  Poppy  flowt>rs. 
8  Sunday  aftk.r  Teikitt. 
Eyotartght  flowers. 

Day. 

75.4 
75.8 
761 
75.8 
758 
75.8 
74.7 

Niffht 
50.7 
51.8 
51.5 
50.3 
50.1 
52.0 
51.0 

Mean. 
63.0 
6S.B 
63  8 
631 
630 
63  9 
619 

Days. 
12 
18 
14 
20 
15 
IS 
16 

m.    h. 
59af3 

0  4 

1  4 

2  4 

4  4 

5  4 

6  4 

in.    h. 

12af8 

11     8 

10      8 

9      8 

8      8 

7      8 

6      8 

m.    h.  1  m.    b. 
6      1     17    U 

14      2     45    11 

22     S     mom. 

28     4     28     0 
,  29      5       7      1 
;  24      6       5      2 
!  11      7      12      3 
1 

D 

0 
10 

11 

12 
18 
14 

ra.    s. 
5    20 
5    28 
5    84 

5  40 

6  46 
5    51 
5    56 

1 

104 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
300 

From  obsenratUms  uken  near  London  dnrin^  the  last  thlrtv-Keren  years,  the  arerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  75.6%  and  its  night 
iMperatve  51^.     The  freatast  beat  «m  9S^  on  the  14th,  1847 ;  and   the  loweat  oold«  41»,  on  the  18th,  1840.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
LMIatb. 

PAST-GROWING  CONIFEES. 

Al^f  glad  tliat  tlie  subject 
of     remarkable 
^  Pinuses  has  at- 

L_-  tracted  attention 
:^-^  in  your  pages, 
and  I  willingly 
add  my  testi- 
mony to  all  that 
has  oeen  given 
as  to  the  beauty 
of  the  WellingtoHia  and  its  adaptability 
to  most,  if  not  all,  situations.  For  ra- 
pidity of  growth  it  is  second  only  to 
one  or  two  species  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  possibly  local  circumstances  ma^  hare  given 
them  an  advantage  which  they  might  not  enjoy  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Sidgway  has  given,  at  page  434  of  the  last  volume, 
very  minute  particulars  respecting  the  growth  of  the  fine 
mdmen  at  Fairlawn ;  ana  I  believe  there  is  a  similar 
mie  tree  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge.  Both  of  these  spe- 
eimens  are  two  years  or  more  in  advance  of  the  best 
that  we  have  here,  and  which  was  not  planted  out  until 
Jumazj,  1859,  when  it  was  1  foot  9  inches  high.  The 
wet  season  of  1860,  and  the  severe  winter  which  followed, 
did  not  affect  it  further  than  that  it  was  a  little  browned 
on  its  eastern  side,  and  the  growth  of  1861  was  less 
than  before  or  since.  At  Christmas,  1861,  it  was  6  feet 
6  inches  high.  I  have  not  its  dimensions  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  last  Christmas  it  was  12  feet  11  inches 
in  height,  having  made  a  growth  of  6  feet  5  inches  in  two 
Vftrs,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  diameter  of  stem. 
^The  growth  of  last  year  mav  be  considered  the  more 
remaricable  when  I  mention  that  last  summer,  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  a  squirrel  or  some  other  animal  nipped 
oflT the  leader,  cutting  off  about  9  inches.  Such  a  disaster, 
I  admit,  alarmed  me  at  the  time ;  but  such  is  the  accom- 
modating character  of  the  tree  that  it  speedily  formed 
another,  and  now  it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  rt  had  lost  a 
leader.  We  may,  however,  justly  conclude  that  but  for  this 
accident  the  tree  might  have  been  a  foot  higher ;  as  it  is, 
the  fact  of  the  tree  so  quickly  forming  another  leader,  and 
assuming  its  true  conical  outline  again,  is  worth  recording. 
Eamd,  sturdy,  and  symmetrical  as  the  growth  of  the 
Welhngtonia  is,  it  is  equalled  if  not  excelled  in  these 
respects  by  Cupressus  macrocarpa  or  C.  Lambertiana,  for 
1  believe  the  two  are  identical.  A  jslant  of  this,  about 
18  incites  high,  was  planted  out  in  Apnl,  1854 ;  and  in  De- 
c<Tnber,  1861,  it  was  21  feet  high  and  13  feet  through  at 
Uttom,  dense  and  bushy  to  the  ground,  and  of  the  deepest 
green,  on  which  the  sharp  winter  of  1860-61  did  not  seem 
to  m^e  the  slightest  change.  It  is  now  about  28  feet 
high  or  more ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season  I 
inU  measure  it.  So  rapid-growing  a  tree  requires  careful 
liandling  when  young.  A  tree  that  has  been  some  time 
in  a  pot,  and  has  its  roots  so  twisted  that  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  them  out  perfectly  straight  in  planting,  will  only 
be  a  diaappointment ;  for  the  tree  being  much  more 
Ko.  171— Yob  TlXn  Hxw  Saaos. 


dense  in  its  habit  than  the  Wellingtonia,  it  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  if  it  is  not  very  carefiilly 
planted  in  the  first  instance  it  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  wind.  I  have  known  more  than  one  tree  6  or  8  feet 
high  blown  down  in  consequence  of  the  roots  at  the  collar 
still  retaining  the  coiled  form  whick  they  took  while  they 
were  confined  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  offering  little 
resistance  to  the  wind.  The  one  above  alluded  to  was 
well  attended  to,  and  has  hitherto  maintained  its  upright 
position. 

Differing  very  considerably  from  either  of  the  above 
in  character,  but  I  believe  equal  to  them  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  is  TliinaLobbi,  a  most  graceful  Pem-looking  tree 
of  the  Arbor  v  itae  class  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  a  greater 
disposition  to  make  a  tree,  sendLing  up  a  long  slender 
leader  several  feet  in  advance  of  the  side  shoots,  which 
also  have  a  tendency  to  point  upwards.  A  young  plant 
of  this  species  in  a  sheltered  position  has  made  a  growth 
of  9  feet  in  the  last  two  years,  the  tree  being  now  13  feet 
high.  Thuja  Lobbi  promises  to  be  secona  to  none  for 
beauty,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  must  prove  a  great 
acquisition.  Thujopsis  gigantea  and  T.  borealis  also  pro- 
mise fairly,  but  have  not  the  spiral  form  of  T.  Lobbi. 

Mr.  Palmer  asks  for  the  dimensions  of  other  Pinuses 
as  well  as  of  the  Wellingtonia.  It  would  either  be  better 
to  give  the  heights  during  the  past  winter  or  wait  until 
the  season's  growth  is  completed ;  but  it  may  interest 
him  to  know  tliat  Pinus  cxcelsa  is  here  considerably  above 
30  feet  in  height,  and  perhaps  35  feet,  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter,  while  P.  insignis  will  by  the  autumn  be  fast 
approaching  50  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  40  feet  through ; 
Cryptomeria  japonica  is  35  feet  or  more,  beautifully 
tapering;  Abies  Smithiana  about  the  same,  and  dense 
and  compact ;  Picea  pinsapo,  the  finest  of  all,  is  a  perfect 
cone,  about  26  feet  nigh  or  more,  and  densely  clothed 
to  the  ground.  Our  largest  Deodar  had  to  dc  taken 
down  for  the  benefit  of  another  tree,  and  I  hardly  think 
we  have  any  exceeding  38  feet  high.  An  Araucaria  has, 
however,  attained  the  height  of  about  30  feet,  and  is  a 
finely-formed  tree.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  go 
into  details,  but  to  invite  those  interested  in  arboriculture 
to  report  such  particulars  about  their  trees  as  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful  to  all  concerned.  As  Pinuses  sometimes  ex- 
hibit growth  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions  in  parti- 
cular situations,  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  may  throw 
much  light  on  their  cultivation.  As  an  example  of  rapid 
growth  in  a  species  not  generally  supposed  to  be  fast- 
growing,  I  may  instance  a  Picea  nobilis  which  we  have 
here,  that  will  by  the  end  of  the  present  growing  season 
have  increased  its  height  10  feet  or  more. 

Before  closing  these  stray  notes  on  Conifers  I  may 
remark  that  I  hope  to  hear  of  other  instances  of  fast 
growth,  and  of  remarkably  fine  trees.  The  genial  climate 
of  Devonshire  doubtless  favours  the  growth  of  trees  of 
many  kinds  which  cannot  be  expected  to  become  equally 
fine  in  a  cold  bleak  district,  but  we  now  and  then  meet 
with  fine  specimens  where  they  are  least  expected.  Many 
years  ago  I  remarked  one  of  the  finest  Araucarias  that 
I  ever  met  with  in  an  old  garden  in  Northumberland.    I 
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think  the  same  enclosure  also  contained  a  rery  good  Deodar, 
bat  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  I  may  also  mention  that 
although  I  am  tolerably  well  conversant  with  Mistletoe 
growing  on  yarious  trees  in  Kent,  I  have  never  noticed  so 
Sne  a  specimen  of  this  parasite  as  I  observed  on  an  old  Apple 
tree  near  the  Araucaria  above  alluded  to. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  the  species  I  have  referred  to, 
as  well  as  others,  succeed,  and  no  doubt  planters  will  be 
interested  to  know  in  the  autumn  where  the  finest  Welling- 
tonia  is  to  be  seen.  Though  the  particulars  given  by  "Nh, 
Palmer  as  to  the  height  of  the  best-known  trees  are  interest- 
ing, I  should  not  wonder  if  changes  in  their  relative  heights 
take  place,  and  some  outsider,  not  thought  of,  be  found 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of 
attention,  and  at  a  future  time  I  promise  myself  to  go  further 
into  deti^  than  I  can  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  do  now, 
the  middle  of  the  growing  season  necessarily  increasing  the 
altitude  of  trees  considerably,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
those  who  report  during  this  progressive  period  to  mention 
what  their  specimens  were  in  the  past  winter. 

J.  EOBSON. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
{CoTiUnued  from  page  475.) 

Soil. — ^Various  descriptions  of  soil  have  been  recommended 
for  growing  the  Melon,  but  none  is  better  than  a  strong  rich 
loam  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter.  The  turf  cut  to  form 
loam  for  the  Melon  should  be  taken  4  inches  thick  from  a 
pasture  which  rests  on  a  bed  of  clay ;  and  if  it  can  be  had 
from  the  rich  warped  lands  bordering  rivers  such  is  decidedly 
to  be  preferred.  These  turves  should  be  laid  in  a  heap  for 
twelve  months  and  turned  over  twice,  and  a  bushel  of  soot 
mixed  with  every  cartload  at  each  turning,  to  enrich  the 
compost  and  to  make  it  obnoxious  to  wireworms  and  other 
pests.  The  whole  chopped  up  with  a  spade  makes  a  compost 
suitable  for  growing  any  kind  of  Melon ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  substitutes  have  to  satisfy  the  cultivator.  Koad-scrapings 
form  no  bad  substitute,  but  they  should  be  taken  from  a  road 
noted  for  being  muddy ;  and  the  materials  forming  the  road 
must  not  be  limestone,  for  Melons  will  not  thrive  in  lime- 
stone. The  road-scrapings,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  turned  over  occasionally  for  a  year, 
make  a  very  good  compost  for  the  Melon.  The  next  best 
compost  is  ditch-cleanings  turned  over  once  or  twice  for  a 
year ;  and  if  the  cleanings  are  little  besides  clay  mud  mingled 
with  tree  leaves,  so  much  the  better.  With  the  ordinary 
strong  soil  of  gardens  Melons  may  be  grown  very  well ;  but 
light  composts  of  whatever  kind  are  valueless  for  Melon 
culture,  yet  they  may  be  made  to  afford  some  fair  fruit  by 
adding  an  equal  quantity  of  cowdung,  and  turning  them 
over  frequently  so  as  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  mass. 

The  above  are  all  improved  by  being  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere  for  a  year.  The  compost  should 
be  made  firm  by  treading  or  beating  after  being  placed  in 
the  frame,  in  order  to  force  the  roots  to  run  slowly  through 
the  soU,  and  g^ve  a  stiff  short-jointed  growth. 

PuLNTiNo  Ovr. — ^The  bed  being  covered  with  one  of  the 
composts,  and  all  being  in  proper  order  as  to  bottom  heat, 
sweetness  of  atmosphere,  &c.,  select  the  pots  that  contain 
the  shortest-jointed  plants — that  is,  those  of  which  the 
leaves  are  nearest  to  one  another ;  and  any  that  have  lateral 
branches  shooting  fr*om  the  neck  of  the  plants  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  those  that  have  none.  Turning  the  pot  upside 
down,  and  gently  tapping  the  edge  against  the  edge  of  the 
frame,  the  ball  will  come  out  entire.  Plant  this  immediately 
in  the  centre  of  the  cone,  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  cone,  after 
the  plant  is  put  in,  may  be  9  inches  higher  than  the  3  inches 
of  soil  with  which  the  bed  is  covered.  The  top  of  the  cone 
or  hillock  should  be  rounded  a  little  to  hold  water,  and  the 
soil  having  been  pressed  rather  firmly  round  the  ball,  give  a 
gentle  watering  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  using 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame.  In  this  manner 
plant  the  remainder  of  the  lights.  Two  plants  are  sufficient 
for  one  light  after  March,  but  earlier  in  the  season  three  arc 
requisite  as  they  do  not  grow  so  vigorously;  but  if  they 
do,  and  there  is  any  fear  of  the  frame  becoming  too  full 
it  is  easier  to  cut  a  plant  away  than  to  plant  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  if  a  plant  go  off.  Air  will  now  be  needed  daily 
in  mild  and  sunny  weather,  the  amount  being  regulated  by 


a  thermometer  within  the  fr«me.  For  about  a  fortnight 
after  planting  the  temperature  should  be  70®  at  night,  and 
65*"  afterwards ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  a  tempeirature 
of  75*  much  improves  the  flavour,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  dryness.  Air  should  be  admitted  when 
the  thermometer  is  at  80^  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  sun, 
and  the  frame  should  be  dosed  with  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating 85^. 

ADMimNa  AiB. — ^It  is  important  to  do  this  without 
causing  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  in  the  early  stages,  when 
the  external  air  is  cold  and  cutting,  a  thin  mat  or  piece  of 
tifbny  or  hexagon  netting  placed  over  the  openings  will 
admit  sufficient  fresh  air,  and  yet  prevent  the  deleterious 
effects  of  cold.  As  the  season  advances  air  will  be  needed 
in  larger  quantities,  regulating  the  time  of  opening  and 
shutting  up  by  the  thermometer.  Begfin  in  the  morning 
by  opening  the  frame  a  little  at  the  back,  and  then  open 
wider  as  the  heat  increases.  I  know  of  no  better  contriv- 
ance for  admitting  air  to  frames  than  the  notch  system,  in 
which  a  wedge  is  usually  made  out  of  an  inch 
deal  board,  and  cut  with  a  saw  to  repre- 
sent steps,  the  first  of  which  is  1  inch  wide  and 
li  inch  long,  and  cut  slantingly,  so  that 
the  lights  can  be  elevated  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch.  The  other  notches  are 
1^  inch  wide  and  long,  and  are 
generally  four  in  number.  The 
accompanying  engrav- 
es (Aq-  1-)  ^iU  show 
this  useful  contrivance, 
which  is  decidedly  pre- 
ferable to  sliding  the 
lights    down,   as    this  Fig.  1. 

causes  a  current  of  air 

at  once  by  the  escape  of  hot  air  at  the  back,  and  the  ingress 
of  cold  in  front  to  supply  its  place.  This  is  extremely 
injurious  to  any  plant,  for  by  ventilation  we  seek  to  dis- 
place foul  air  and  supply  its  place  with  fr^sh;  but  no 
one  would  seek  to  enjoy  fr^sh  air  by  opening  two  doors 
or  windows  from  opposite  points,  and  &en  sit  down  be- 
tween the  two  in  the  full  current  of  air.  If  such  dxttughts 
are  iig'urious  to  man  they  are  equally  so  to  vegetation.  In 
giving  air  to  Melons  it  is  well  to  give  a  little  air  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  safe,  say  a  notch  or  half  a  notch  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  to  increase  the  width  of  the  opening  ao  the  sun 
increases  in  power  during  the  forenoon,  reducing  the  open- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
sun  heat. 

Watbbing. — ^It  is  necessary  that  the  plants  be  watered 
moderately  when  planted,  for  the  moistncss  of  the  heat 
assists  in  keeping  the  soil  moist — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
early  in  the  season  very  little  water  is  required.  Waterings, 
at  first,  must  be  given  near  the  stems  of  the  plants,  but  as 
the  roots  extend  and  reach  the  sides  of  the  hillock  more 
soil  must  be  piled  round  it. 

ADDiNa  Soil. — It  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  twenty- 
four  hours  to  get  warmed  before  it  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  roots.  This  fresh  soil  must  afterwards  be  watered  in 
place  of  that  near  the  stem,  for  the  Melon  is  at  all  times 
extremely  susceptible  of  moisture  at  its  neck  and  main 
branches.  More  soil  must  be  added  as  the  roots  extend,  so 
that  about  three  earthings  will  be  necessary  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight,  to  cover  the  bed  all  over  to  a  depth  of  8  inches 
for  early  Melons.  This  will  leave  the  stems  slightly  elevated, 
and  so  prevent  water  reaching  the  neck  at  the  time  of 
watering.  It  is  imperative  to  keep  the  neck  dry,  or  the 
plants  will  almost  to  a  certainty  canker  there,  and  the 
result  will  be  a  loss  of  crop  or  immature  badly  flavoured  fruit. 
For  the  second  crop  of  Melons  it  is  only  necessary  to  earth 
the  bed  twice  after  planting,  covering  it  to  the  extent  of 
10  inches ;  and  for  later  crops  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  covering  the 
bed  with  1  foot  of  soil.  In  all  cases  the  soil  should  be  made 
firm,  for  Melons  enjoy  a  firm  strong  soil.  Water  should  he 
given  once  or  twice  a-week  as  the  state  of  the  soil  may  de- 
termine, it  being  essential  to  have  the  soil  moist  but  never 
sodden,  so  that  the  plants  may  grow  freely  from  the  time 
the  fruit  appears  up  to  the  time  of  its  maturation. 

Fbtjit  Sbtttno. — A  moist  condition  of  the  soil  being  ne- 
cessary to  insure  free  growth, — flight,  air,  and  temperature 
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making  that  growth  stiff  or  lon^-jointed,  froitM  or  barren, 
in  proportion  as  th^  are  judiciously  or  carelessly  admin- 
iitned,— BO  is  it  desirable  to  have  the  soil  in  a  healthy  moist 
ooadttion  when  the  plants  are  in  flower ;  at  the  same  time, 
18  is  well  known,  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  any  rate  the 
•tmosphere,  should  be  dry  at  the  time  of  setting,  otherwise 
the  blooms  set  very  indifferently.  Though  a  rather  drier 
state  of  the  atmosphere  assists  in  the  process  of  fecundation, 
jet  I  am  certain  that  the  reel  cause  of  Melons  being  so 
tmoertain  in  setting  is  not  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
bat  a  dngsish  roo^action  owing  to  the  bottom  heat  being 
slack;  and  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  dust  dry,  and  can 
Kuoffy  keep  the  leaves  green,  much  less  support  a  flower 
ind  swell  the  fruit.  Keeping  the  frame  close  at  the  time 
of  letting  also  prevents  the  pollen  from  being  properly  aired, 
whkitL  is  a  certain  cause  of  not  setting.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  bat  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Melons  and  all  other 
plants  require  quite  as  much  moisture  at  the  root  at  the 
time  of  flowering  as  at  any  other  time ;  and  though  the 
poQen  of  any  pliuit  may  be  more  freely  distributed  during 
oiy  weather,  I  am  certain  that  a  moderate  degree  of  mois- 
ture is  necessary  to  insure  its  perfection  and  consequent 
fertihty.  For  a  sure  method  of  making  Melons  set,  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  giving  a  good  watering  a  day  or 
two  before  the  flowers  are  Ukely  to  open,  to  have  the 
bottom  heat  brisk,  and  to  admit  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
which  cazmot  be  g^ven  to  Melons  on  dung-beds  in  dull 
weather  imlees  the  bottom  heat  be  brisk.  It  is  to  want  of 
air  and  active  root-action  that  I  attribute  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  getting  Melons  to  set  in  frames.  I  may,  how- 
ever, be  wrong;  but  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
this  respect  in  pits  heated  by  tanks  and  hot-water  pipes. 
While  the  fruit  is  setting  no  water  should  be  given  so  as  to 
wet  the  Bor&oe  of  the  soil  much ;  but  if  any  be  needed  it 
should  be  supplied  through  drain-pipes  with  one  end  inserted 
in  the  boSL  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  These,  distributed 
IS  indies  apart,  will  enable  any  one  to  water  i^e  bed  with- 
out  wetting  the  surface,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the 
drain-pipes  with  water  and  leave  it  to  sink  into  the  soil. 
This  is  not  a  bad  method  of  applying  water  to  the  roots 
after  the  vines  fill  the  frame,  especially  in  dull  weather, 
when  water  on  the  stems  is  certain  to  cause  "  gout,"  if  I 
maj  coin  an  expression,  or  a  gummy  exudation  from  the 

^'"^^^  {To  he  eonHnued,)  ^'  ^^^''' 


BOrAL  HORTICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S   SHOW. 

July  6th. 

This,  the  last  of  the  great  summer  shows,  was  well  at- 
tended by  exhibitors,  by  visitors  interested  in  horticulture, 
and  by  many  more  belonging  to  neither  class*  who  were 
drawn  to  it  by  the  presence  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
nmnbera  who  visited  the  Exhibition,  at  no  time  were  the 
Exhibition  tables  overcrowded — a  circumstance  which  can 
opij  be  accounted  for  by  the  preponderance  of  the  non-hor- 
ticoltural  element,  and  the  superior  attractions  for  such  of 
^  fresh  air  and  military  bands.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  but  for  the  flowers  there  was  little  to  induce 
a  pioloaged  stay  in  the  arcades ;  for  the  dust  was  swept  up 
by  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  the  stages  for  the  plants  were 
i^inaikable  for  their  ugliness.  They  consisted  of  bare  boards 
which  had  onoe  been  green,  but  had  become  of  a  nondescript 
hue  between  green  and  earth  colour.  How  different  tins 
from  the  fresh  green  turf  banks  of  the  Eegent*s  Park ! 

9rovi  AND  Gbbknhousb  PitAKTs. — ^Thesc  were  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  at  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Show  on  the 
pravioos  Saturday.  Among  them  were  fine  examples  of 
Was  alba  and  salicifolia,  Kalosanths,  Aphelexes,  Yincas, 
Ericas,  Hedaromas,  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Allamandas, 
Diphdenias,  &c.  Ileroma  elegans  was  shown  in  fine  con- 
dition in  several  collections.  Sollya  linearis  with  drooping 
Une  flowers,  and  Musssenda  frondosa  with  its  lar^e  white 
calyx  and  small  yellow  flowers,  were  also  very  attractive.  For 
twelve  Mr.  Fraser  was  first,  Messrs.  Lee  second,  Mr.  Williams 
third;  for  nine,  'Mx.  Peed  first,  Mr.  Cbilman  second,  Mr. 
Ifay  third,  extra  Mr.  Wheeler ;  for  six,  Mr.  Page  second;  for 
ox  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Ehodes  first,  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
seoQBd. 


FiNB-FOLiAOSD  AND  Vabieoated  Plants. — Mr.  Bainos* 
gardener  to  H.  MichoUs,  Esq.,  Bowden,  took  the  first  prize 
with  a  remarkably  fine  collection,  of  which  the  narrow-leaved 
variegated  Croton,  Theophrasta  imperiolis,  a  very  large  and 
fine  Gleichenia  spelunc®,  and  Alocasia  metallica  with  mag- 
nificent leaves,  were  the  most  noticeable.  Messrs.  Lee  were 
second,  having  their  large  Cordyline,  and  fine  specimens  of 
Neottopteris  australasica,  Cibotium  princeps,  Bhopala  mag- 
nifica,  and  other  plants  which  have  been  noticed  in  previous 
reports.  Variegated  plants  were  confined  to  Caladiums  and 
Ferns.  Of  the  former,  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  had  the 
finest  collection.  It  contained  magnificent  plants  of  argjy- 
rites,  Baraquini,  HouUetti,  Troubetskoi,  Belleymei,  Lowii, 
Chantini,  and  regale.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  were  second, 
their  plants  being  also  very  large  and  fine.  Their  collection 
contained  of  kinds  not  already  named,  paecile,  mirabile, 
Wighti  (very  pretty),  and  bicolor  magnifica.  In  variegated 
Ferns,  Mr.  Bull  was  first  with  Pteris  tricolor,  argy^a 
sublobata,  and  albo-Hneata  angusta.  Mr.  Young  was  second 
with  Pteris  tricolor,  argyrsBa,  and  cretica  albo-lineata. 

Fbrns  and  Ltcopods. — For  twelve  exotic  species,  Mr. 
Bull  took  the  first  prize  with  a  fine  collection,  consisting  of 
Cyatheas,  Dicksonias,  Gleichenias,  Cibotium  princeps,  Ma- 
rattia  elegans,  Microlepia  platyphylla,  &c.  Mr.  Martin, 
gardener  to  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Woodberry  Down,  was  second ; 
and  Mr.  Young  third.  For  British  Fems,  Messrs.  Ivery 
had  first  and  third  prizes,  and  Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith, 
the  second,  the  collections  of  both  containing  many  pretty 
forms.  Hymenophyllums  and  Trichomanes  were  shown  in 
good  condition,  especially  demissum,  by  Mr.  Watson,  St. 
Albans ;  Lycopods  by  Messrs.  Higgs,  Young,  and  Ingram, 
each  of  whom  took  a  prize.  Among  the  pans  exhibited  were 
fine  examples  of  Galeotti,  Martensii,  dumosa,  umbrosa,  mi- 
crophylla,  ciesia,  and  apoda. 

Obceqds  chiefly  consisted  of  Cattleyas,  Vandas,  Lselias, 
.Slrides,  Soccolabiums,  and  Oncidiums,  many  of  them  large 
specimens  and  in  excellent  bloom.  Most  of  them,  however, 
have  been  noticed  in  previous  reports.  Of  -ZErides  Larpentte 
two  or  three  fine  examples  were  shown.  Vanda  teres  came 
from  Mr.  Williams ;  and  from  others  Oncidium  divaricatum 
with  showy  yellow,  orange,  and  brown  flowers,  Epidendrum 
crassifolium,  Pb^jus  albus,  very  fresh  and  pretty,  andiBrides 
affine  superbum  with  seventeen  spikes  of  bloom,  large  and 
small.  Among  Ansectochils,  Lowii  and  macodes  petola  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  of  Highgrove,  who  had  first 
prize  in  that  class. 

The  prizes  awarded  were: — ^For  iE rides,  «tc.,  Mr.  Baker 
first,  Mr.  Milford  second ;  for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  Mr.  Mil- 
ford  first,  Mr.  Baker  second ;  for  nine  Orchids  (Amateurs), 
Mr.  Baker  first,  Mr.  Milford  second,  Mr.  Penny  thitd;  fcr 
nine  (Nurserymen),  Mr.  Williams  first,  Mr.  Parker  second, 
Mr.  Woolley  third;  for  six,  Mr.  Wiggins  first,  Mr.  Baker 
second,  Mr.  Page  third. 

Pelabooniums. — Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  was,  as  usual, 
first  in  the  Amateurs*  Class.  His  plants  consisted  of  Lady 
Canning,  very  fine;  Lord  Clyde;  Sir  C.  Campbell,  very  large 
and  profusely  covered  with  bloom;  Desdemona;  Etna;  and 
John  Leech.  Mr.  Wiggins  was  second.  Maid  of  Honour, 
Kettledrum,  and  Begina  formosa  being  the  best.  In  the 
Nurserymen's  Class,  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son  were  first,  Carac- 
tacus.  Queen  of  England,  and  Lord  Clyde  were  the  most 
noticeable ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  second.  In  Fancies,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  again  first  with  fine  plants,  but  not  equal  to  those 
exhibited  a  month  ago.  The  varieties  were  Madame  Rougi^re, 
Ellen  Beck,  Edith,  Delicatum,  Princess  Royal,  and  Queen  of 
the  Valley.  Mr.  Shrimpton,  gardener  to  Mi  s.  Doxat,  Putney 
Heath,  was  second ;  his  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  Cloth  of  Silver, 
and  Lady  Craven  were  very  good. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  for  which  there  were  several  classes, 
were  a  new  feature,  and  one  which  promised  to  become  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  When  further  experience  shaU 
have  been  gained  in  the  exhibition  of  these  plants  improve- 
ments will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  from  time  to  time. 
For  twelve  distinct  kkids,  of  any  colour,  zonale  or  plain- 
leaved,  Mr.  Fraser  was  first.  Among  the  best  were  Virgo 
Marie,  a  beautiful  white ;  Leoni,  salmon ;  Comte  de  Momy, 
Woodwardiana,  rosy  carmine ;  Madame  Vaucher,  and  Rose 
Rendatler,  bright  rose.  Mr.  Salter  was  second;  Helen 
Lindsay,  Amelina  Griseau,  and  Merrimac,  the  latter  with  an 
immense  truss,  being  particularly  good.    Rubens,  a  fine 
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siklmon  rose,  came  from  Mr.  Duke,  Finchlej,  who  was  first 
for  six. 

Of  the  yarieeated-leaved  kinds  the  best  of  those  shown 
were  Mrs.  PoUock,  Mountain  of  Snow,  with  pure  white 
mar^ ;  Golden  Vase,  fine  golden  foliage.  Mr.  Eraser  had 
the  first  prize  in  this  dass,  and  also  in  that  for  six  scarlets ; 
of  these  Martin  Gireau  and  Attraction  were  very  fine. 

In  Nosegays  Mr.  Salter  was  first.  Model  Nosegay,  pink. 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Merrimao  were  fine. 

MiscBLLAinsons. — Under  this  head  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient to  group  the  remaining  classes.  Mr.  Bhodcs  had  a  first 
prize  for  Heaths,  of  which  amabilis,  Paxtoni,  and  Fairreana 
were  excellent.  Mr.  Watson,  Clapham  Park,  had  a  similar 
award  for  Disa  grandiflora  and  its  variety  superba,  the 
bright  scarlet  blooms  of  which  were  very  striking.  Mr. 
McLellan,  Bamet,  exhibited  some  large  and  well-grown  Bego- 
nias; Mr.  Baines,  Sarracenias  and  Ansectochilus  Lowii  in 
fine  Condition ;  Mr.  Higgs,  Putney  Heath,  three  standard 
Fuchsias  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  in  excellent  bloom; 
Mr.  Collins,  gardener  to  Major  B.  Trevor  Clarke,  Cotton, 
Tea,  and  Cofiee  plants ;  Mr.  Bull,  Green  aiid  Black  Tea,  also 
a  collection  of  medicinal  and  officinal  plants,  such  as  Vanilla, 
Cotton,  Ginger,  Quassia,  Pepper,  &c.,  under  their  scientific 
and  popular  names.  Mr.  Bull  and  Mr.  Williams  also  con- 
tributed collections  of  their  new  plants,  most  of  which  have 
been  previously  noticed,  and  others  that  will  be  referred  to 
in  our  Floral  Committee  report.  Mr.  Salter  had  a  dwarf 
Sedum,  which  is  used  with  good  effect  as  an  edging  at  his 
nursery  at  Hammersmith;  Messrs.  Veitch,  LiHum  auratum, 
and  their  fine  white  Lapageria  alba,  also  a  collection  of  garden 
Turnips ;  and  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  plants  with  orna- 
mental foliage  for  the  summer  decoration  of  fiower  gardens. 
Stands  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  of  Carnations,  Pinks,  Pico- 
tees,  and  Pansies,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Turner,  Hooper,  and 
Weymouth.  Boses  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr. 
Turner  and  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son;  and,  finally,  hanging- 
baskets,  tastefully  filled,  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  A.  Henderson 
and  Co. ;  and  plant  cases  and  ornamental  stands  by  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Sugden.  Numerous  prizes  having  been  awarded  for 
the  various  objects  above  enumerated,  we  must  refer  to  the 
prize  list  for  the  names  of  those  who  were  successful  in 
taking  them. 

PBUIT. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  very  limited  in  extent,  though  the 
quality  of  that  exhibited  was  good.  When  one  calls  to  mind 
the  palmy  days  of  Chiswick  when  a  hundred  Pines  were 
staged  iii  one  day,  it  looks  something  like  retrogression  to 
find  only  fourteen.  The  Grapes  and  Strawberries  were  finer 
than  in  the  old  times,  but  the  best  of  the  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  nothing  extraordinary. 

Of  Pines  the  best  Cayenne  came  from  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
one  of  the  Smooth-leaved  variety.  Mr.  Brown  was  second 
with  a  Prickly  Cayenne  of  5  lbs.  In  Queens  the  best  came 
from  Mr.  Grant,  Finchley ;  Mr.  Cawkill,  and  Mr.  A.  Hender- 
son. Mr.  Hannan  and  Mr.  Bailey  were  first  in  the  Any 
variety  Class,  the  former  with  a  Providence,  the  latter  with 
an  Enville,  very  fine.  Mr.  Kerfoot  was  second  with  Black 
Prince,  weighing  9  lbs.  2  ozs.,  and  third  with  a  New  Provi- 
dence of  8i  lbs. 

In  Grapes  the  best  Black  Hamburghs  came  from  Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Petch,  and  very  good  they  were;  Mr. 
Sawkins  was  second,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  third.  Mr.  Meredith 
also  had  a  first  prize  for  Black  Frontignan.  In  the  class  for 
Any  Black  variety  Mr.  Hill  was  first  with  his  enormous 
bunches  of  Black  Prince,  Mr.  Cross  second  with  fine  bunches 
of  the  Bame  kind,  Mr.  Brown  third. 

In  Muscats  Mr.  Sage  stood  first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  Mr. 
Embrey  third.  Buckland  Sweetwater  from  Mr.  Hill,  the 
ttiree  bunches  weighing  6  lbs.  3  ozs.,  was  first  in  the  class 
for  that  variety,  Mr.  Goldsmith  being  second.  The  best 
Golden  Hamburghs  came  from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  the 
bunches  and  berries  large ;  Mr.  Bain  was  second.  In  Any 
White  kind  long  biinches  of  Chaptal,  from  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
were  first;  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  from  Mr.  Embrey,  being 
second ;  and  Foster's  Seedling,  from  Mr.  Meredith,  third. 

In  Noblesse  Peaches  Mr.  Tillery,  Welbeck,  was  first,  Mr. 
McLellan  second ;  in  Violette  HAtive,  Mr.  Sawkins  first,  Mr. 
Sage  second,  and  Mr.  Brown  third,  the  fruit  of  all  being  fine ; 
in  Grosse  Mignonno  Mr.  Eobinson,  gardener  to  E.  Benyon, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  was  first,  Mr.  Tillery  second. 


In  Nectarines  finely  ripened  Pitmaston  Orange  came  from. 
Mr.  Cross,  and  highly  coloured  fruit  from  Mr.  Brown*  who 
was  second ;  and  in  Elruge  Mr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Willa^  OultoiL 
Park,  were  first  with  excellent  fruit  of  that  variety. 

The  best  Figs  were  Brown  Turkey  from  Mr.  Bobinsoa 
and  Mr.  A.  Henderson. 

In  Cherries  Black  Tartarian,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  Tmner, 
were  first;  Elton,  from  Mr.  WiddowBon,  second;  Black  Tar- 
tarian, from  Mr.  Sawkins,  third. 

Strawberries  generally  were  very  good.  In  sin^  dishes 
Mr.  Widdowson  was  first  with  Admiral  Dundas ;  mx.  Budd, 
Cobham  Hall,  second  with  Empress  Eugenie ;  Mr.  Kaile 
third  with  Admiral  Dundas,  one  berry  of  which  waa  of  re- 
markable size  aad  about  2  ozs.  in  wei^t ;  and  Mr.  Beasley, 
'Twyford  Abbey,  had  an  equal  third  prize  for  Sir  Harry. 
In  six  dishes  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  with  Filbert  Pine,  Oscar, 
Bicton  Pine  (a  large  white  variety).  Sir  C.  Napier,  Won- 
derful, and  Admiral  Dundas,  all  of  which  were  large  and 
fine.    }\|[r.  Widdqwaon  was  second,  Mr.  Budd  third. 

Melons  were  not  numerous.  The  best  Green-fie^ed  was 
Oscar,  from  Mr.  Bailey ;  and  in  the  Seaflet  Class  Windsor 
Prize,  irom  Mr.  Goldsmith,  was  first. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Objects,  excellent  Barrington  Peaches 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Petch ;  very  large  and  fine  Brunswick 
Figs  by  Mr.  Bobinson ;  Vines  in  pots  by  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son  and  Mr.  Standish ;  Orchard-house  trees  in  fine  bearing* 
consisting  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  by  Mr.  Cooks* 
Clapham  Park,  and  Messrs.  Lane,  the  latter  also  having  a 
collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs,  &c. ;  Orange 
trees  by  Mr.  Hig^  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barchard;  Strair- 
berries  in  pots  by  Mr.  Turner;  Baspberries  by  Mr.  Young, 
Highgate,  and  1^.  Sawkins ;  and  good  Grizzly  Frontigiuat 
Grapes  by  Mr.  Beasley. 

Flobaij  Cohuittxb,  July  6th. — One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Sooiei^'a 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  on  this  day.  The  introduction, 
of  prizes  for  collections  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  promisea  to 
be  a  success,  judging  from  the  several  excellent  coUectioos 
brought  forward  for  competition.  Next  year  we  hope  to  see 
many  more  exhibitors  in  this  class.  Several  oertificatea 
were  awarded  by  i^e  Sub-Committee  for  examining  new 
plants.  Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  Quercus  sp.  nova,  from  Japan ;  and  a  commendation 
for  Linum  Cbamissonis.  Messrs.  Ivery,  Dorking,  had  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Polypodium  vulgare  pulcherrimum,  and 
Pdystichum  aculeetom  acrodadon.  Messrs*  Jaekman  and 
Son,  of  Woking,  had  Clematis  viticella  pallida,  new  in  snade 
of  colour,  pale  pink,  fine  form — second-class  certificafce; 
and  Clematis  viticella  Mooreana — commendation.  J.  Day, 
Esq.,  Tottenham,  sent  Polychilus  comu-cervi,  a  small-flowexr 
ing  Orchid,  for  which  he  received  a  commendation.  From 
Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  Cypripedium  Hookeri,  Ophioglossom 
palmatum,  and  SalpichlsBua  volubilis,  all  of  which  received 
fii'st-dass  certificates ;  also,  Pandanus  Blancoi,  which  waa 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albans, 
sent  Astelia  bivittata,  a  graceful  foliaged  plant — commenda- 
tion ;  Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  Gardenia  variegata  floribonda 
— first-class  certificate ;  Mr.  Williams,  Holloway,  Erica  Lind- 
leyana — ^first-class  certificate;  Dendrobium  Moulmeinenae 
— first-class  certificate ;  Beaucamea  species — first-class  cer- 
tificate; Nidularia  Innocentii — first-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Baines,  gardener  to  H.  L.  MichoUs,  Esq.,  Bowden,  sent  an 
Ixora,  from  Moulmein,  which  received  a  commendation. 
Anthurium  sp.,  from  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick*  & 
plant  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  had  a  second-class  certificate ; 
it  is  a  handsome  Caladium-like-foliaged  plant. 

Among  the  fiorists'  fiowers  but  few  certificates  were 
awarded.  Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  seedling  Scarlet 
Pelargoniums  Pactolus,  Model,  Bright  Eye,  Princess  Alice, 
Maiy  Ann,  in  no  way  improvemeuts  on  older  sorts ;  also 
Princess  Mary,  a  handsome  varie^ted  seedling,  but  not 
equal  in  foliage  to  many  others.  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Albana» 
had  Calceolaria  Beauty  of  Herts,  light  orange  brown,  like 
Kentish  Hero,  of  dwaif  habit,  free  lowering,  and  a  usefiil 
bedding  variety — second-class  certificate;  Calceolaria  Gene- 
ral Tom  Thumb,  very  dwarf,  compact  habit,  with  small 
bright  yellow  fiowers,  very  free  flowering — ^this  also  receivecT 
a  second-class  certificate  as  a  good  variety  for  edg^g  pur- 
poses.   Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  sent  a  seedling  Scarlet 
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filttgoBinm  Mr.  G.  Katchet^  briffiit  scaxlet ;  fine  bold  trass 
of  COM  compact  form,  thrown  wdl  alMve  the  zonate  foliage : 
thif  wiU  make  a  fine  specimen  plant :  it  received  a  second- 
flkit  certificate.  Scarlet  Felarffoniam  Omement  de  Massifd 
the  came  from  l£r.  Salter.  "R  was  an  imported  variety ; 
the  flowen  bad  in  form,  but  novel  in  colour,  shaded  purple 
and  carminft.  It  was  commended  as  a  decorative  plant  and 
nsefol  flower  for  hybridising.  If  its  colour  could  be  secured 
in  a  flower  of  perfect  form  and  good  substance,  which  doubt- 
less will  be  done,  something  beautiM  and  novel  would  be 
the  result.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  k  Laing  sent  Scarlet 
Pdamoaiam  Golden  Sceptre,  one  of  the  innumerable  varie- 
tiee  of  lEiB.  Milford.  Mr.  Wills,  Oulton  Pai^,  sent  Verbena 
Ixiel  sad  Yerbena  Helena;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  Wel- 
irngtcn  Bead,  Fuchsia  Locrezia  Borgia,  a  large-flowering 
kind  with  expanded  corolla,  light  red  broadly  striped  with 
pixple,  bright  red  sepals — ^firat-dass  certificate;  Fuchsia 
Smtthine,  cnmson  sepals,  with  pale  lavender  corolla ;  Fuchsia 
Don  Oiovanni,  pale  crimson  sepals,  with  greyish  expanding 
coioQa;  Ob^n,  rcflezed  crimson  sep^,  dark  corolla; 
Charming,  very  mudi  resembling  Crinoline;  H  Trovatore, 
idnte  waxy  sepals,  rosy  corolla  edged  with  carmine;  Ver- 
hena  Velvet  Cushion,  noticed  last  week ;  Petunia  Cinderella, 
ssBod-deable  greyish-veined  fiower ;  Petunia  Princess  of 
Wales,  lemi-double,  pure  white  striped  with  mauve.  Messrs. 
£.  G.  Henderson  also  sent  a  collection  of  their  beautifully 
iviegated-fbliaged  seedlings,  many  of  which  had  been]  seen 
hefore,  and  received  certificates. 

Kr.  0.  Lowe,  Beeston,  had  a  very  beautiful  collection  of 
eat  Show  and  Fancy  Pansies;  Mr.  Hally,  Blackheath, 
Soirlet  Pelargonium  Monitor,  of  the  Marbled  section,  with 
xoaate  foliage;  Mr.  Keelcr,  two  seedling  Scarlet  Pelargo- 
nimas — ^Nobte,  a  fine  truss,  with  zonate  foliage,  and  Alba 
floribnnda,  very  frimilar  to  the  former,  perhaps  more  abund- 
ant in  producing  its  trusses — both  good  flowers,  but  not 
merior  or  equal  to  Madiime  Vaucher  or  Virgo  Marie.  From 
Hr.  Turner,  Slough,  came  Picotee  Princess  of  Wales,  white 
grannd,  light  delicate  purple  edge,  fine  petals,  a  most  beau- 
tiflil variety — ^first-class  certificate;  and  firom  Mr.  Vocknies 
QUmmA  IVincess  Alexandra.  Mr.  Hooper,  Bath,  sent  seed- 
hx^  Pink  British  X^ueen ;  seedling  Carnation  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, rose  flake,  coarse  flower;  Pansy  Snowball,  pure 
white,  with  dark  centre,  a  very  superior  and  distinct  variety 
— first-daas  certificate ;  Pansy  Yellow  Beauty ;  and  Perfect 
JCodel,  dark  purple.  Among  other  Pansies  in  the  stand  we 
noticed  Bob  as  a  very  fine  fiower,  dark  maroon  upper  petals, 
yeDow  ground,  good  eye,  deep  belt,  fine  form ;  and  Harry, 
dazk  purple  upper  petals,  white  ground,  good  eye,  belted 
with  purple,  a  very  fine  flower. 

Fbuit  ComriTTEE  (G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair). — 
Thsre  were  exhibited  three  excellent  bunches  of  the  Duchess 
of  fioccleuch  Grape  from  Mr,  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith.  This, 
which  has  already  had  a  first-class  certificate  awarded  to  it. 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and,  for  the  produce  of  a  pot 
Vine,  the  bunches  were  unusually  large,  and  the  flavour 
exauisite. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  exhibited  a  seedling  Strawberry 
called  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  It  is  not  one  of  those  soft,  pappy, 
fluted,  cockscomb-shaped  sorts,  of  which  we  now  have  so 
many,  but  a  handsome  and  regularly-shaped  ovate  fruit, 
with  a  solid  firm  flesh,  of  a  rich  fiavour,  remindiug  one  of 
that  of  the  BLautbois.  It  was  awarded  a  fii'st-class  certificate. 
Hr.  Ward,  of  Oxford,  sent  a  seedling  Strawberry  which 
seemed,  from,  its  colour,  as  if  it  had  a  dash  of  the  Black 
Strawberry  in  its  breed,  but  it  was  not  sufliciently  rich  in 
flavour  to  conunand  an  award. 

A  Black  Grape  from  Oran  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cocks,  gardener  to  J.  Cundell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park.  The 
berries  were  rather  large,  and  hammered  in  an  extraordinary 
way;  but  the  fiesh  was  hard,  hollow,  and  flavourless,  as 
maiQr  of  those  A&ican  and  Asian  Grapes  are. 


appointed  to  the  curatorship  of  the  Belfast 'garden  twenty- 
ei^t  years  ago.  He  was  well  known  in  Ireland  as  a  land- 
scape gardener,  and  was  very  much  employed  in  the  north. 
His  decease  will  be  heard  with  regret  by  many ;  for  he  was 
not  only  able  in  his  profession,  but  kind,  courteous,  and 
honourable.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Directors  have 
signified  their  intention  of  appointing  as  his  successor  his 
son  Mr.  W.  Hooker  Ferguson;  for  his  successor  has  been 
trained  in  the  gardens  under  his  father,  and  is  of  acknow- 
ledged high  attainments,  not  only  as  a  botanist,  but  as  a 
cultivator. 


DuLTH  OP  Mb.  Danisl  Ferouson. — ^Mr.  Ferguson,  Cu- 
rator of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Belfast,  died  there  on 
the  5th  instant,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  a  native  of  Perth- 
shire; and  was  for  a  long  time  foreman  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  at  wliich  place  he  assisted  in  gettiug  up 
specimens,  &c.,  for  Sir.  Wm.  Hooker's  (then  Dr.  Hooker) 
lotanical  lectures,  and  on  whose  recommendation  ho  was 
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Heaths  were  in  great  perfection.  Among  them  were 
some  splendid  plants  of  Parmentieri  rosea,  ventric^ea  Both- 
welliana,  obbata,  Savilleana,  and  Fairreana.  The  last-named, 
also  nobilis  and  Paxtoni,  were  very  flne  in  Mr.  Bhodes's  col- 
lection, which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Nurserymen's  Claaa 
for  ten,  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Son  being  second,  and  Mr.  Baxen- 
dine,  Guildford,  third.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  eight 
Mr.  Peed  was  first,  Mr.  Wheeler  second.  Mi*.  Page  tiiird, 
and  extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Chilman  and  Mr.  Ma^. 

Fuchsias. — Of  these  several  collections  were  shown  in 
excellent  condition.  Eose  of  Castillo,  Lord  Elcho,  Madame 
Comelissen,  Fair  Oriana,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Fairest  of 
the  Fair,  and  Senator  wore  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  Can- 
nell  was  flrst ;  Mr.  Cross,  second ;  Mr.  Weston,  third ;  Mr. 
Hayes,  fourth. 

Pelabooniums,  although  less  numerous  than  at  the  pre- 
vious Show,  and  not  equal  in  size  and  profusion  of  bloom  to 
the  enormous  plants  then  exhibited,  were,  nevertheless,  very 
good,  especially  those  from  Messrs.  Dobson,  Mr.  Eraser,  and 
Mr.  Bailey.  Queen  of  Whites,  white  spotted  with  carmine, 
was  very  attractive;  Lord  Clyde  and  Conflagration  were 
very  striking  irom  their  rich  glowing  colour.  Of  Desdemona, 
Etna,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  splendid  plants  were  shown ; 
Sanspareil,  Perdita,  Illuminator,  and  Empress  Eugenie  being 
also  fine.  For  twelve  (Nurserymen),  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Sons  were  first,  Mr.  Fraser  second ;  for  ten,  Mr.  Bailey  fii-st, 
Mr.  Wiggins  second;  for  plants  of  large  size,  Mr.  Bailey 
first. 

There  was  in  addition  a  class  for  new  Pelargoniums  sent 
out  in  1861  and  1862.  In  this  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Bailey  for  Beacon,  Pericles,  Kegina  formosa.  Land- 
seer,  Royalty,  and  lioyal  Albert ;  and  Mr.  Fraser  took  the 
second.  But  the  best  collection  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
was  that  sent  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth,  but  which  was 
disqualified  for  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  there 
being  vai-ieties  more  recent  than  the  years  named.  They 
consisted  of  Eurydice,  white,  with  deep  crimson  upper  petal 
and  light  edge ;  Koyal  Albert,  rose,  white  centre,  large 
dark  blotch ;  Paris,  rosy  pink,  maroon  top ;  Diana ;  Maid  of 
Honour,  a  very  pleasing  lilac ;  and  Kegina  formosa. 

In  Fancies,  Mr.  Fraser  was  first  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class  ; 
and  Mr.  Bailey  first,  and  Mr.  Shrimpton  second,  in  that  for 
Amateurs.  Cloth  of  Silver  and  Delicatiim  among  light 
varieties  were  very  beautiful  and  in  profuse  bloom ;  Ellen 
Beck,  Roi  des  Fantaisics,  Princess  Royal,  Sarah  Turner,  and 
Lady  Craven  were  also  sent  in  fine  condition. 

Of  Scarlet  Pelarofoniums  large  plants  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Catlin,  Pettit,  Duke,  and  Windsor,  who  each  received 
prizes  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  are  named.  Some  of  the 
plants,  however,  had  their  trusses  tietl  down  in  a  very  ob- 
jectionable manner.  Oi  the  varieties  shown.  Vivid  was  per- 
fectly dazzling ;  David  Manning  had  lari^e  bright  flowers; 
Madame  Vaucher,  though  not  in  full  bloom,  was  evidently 
the  best  of  the  whites. 

Cut  Flowers,  consipting  of  Roses,  Pinks,  and  Pansies, 
were  numerously  exhibited.  The  former  consisted  of  the 
same  varieties  as  shown  at  Kensington  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  and  it  wouM  be  useless  repetition  to  record  the 
names  of  the  best.  For  fifty,  Messrs.  Paiil  &  Son  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  first  prizes.  Mr.  Cant  was  second,  Mr.  Fraser 
third;  for  twenty-five,  Mr.  Ingle  first,  Mr.  Exell  second; 
Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ramsden.  third;  for  twenty- 
four,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  first,  Mr.  Turner  second,  Mr. 
Cant  third.  Of  Pinks  several  very  fine  stands  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Hooper  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Hall.     Car- 
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nations  and  Picotees  were  alao  shown  in  fine  condition  by 
Mr.  Tomer;  cut  Pelargoniums  by  the  same;  Pansies  by 
Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  and  Hooper;  and  Sweet  Williams 
by  Mr.  HaJUy,  Blackheath. 

Nbw  Plants. — ^Many  of  those  exhibited  have  already  been 
frequently  noticed  in  these  pages,  and  it  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  repeat  their  names.  The  beautiful  white- 
flowered  Lapageria  alba»  however,  which  came  from  Messrs. 
Yeitch,  and  Lilium  auratum  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  un- 
noticed. Mr.  Williams,  of  Hollo  way,  was  awarded  fbrst-class 
certificates  for  Beaucamea  sp.,  for  a  Hemerocallis  with  dis- 
tinctly Vhite-striped  leaves,  and  for  a  Tucca  having  thread- 
like appendages  at  the  marein  of  the  leaves.  A  second- 
dass  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  same  exhibitor  for  a 
variety  of  Mimulus  cupreus  with  the  leaves  much  variegated 
with  white.  Mr.  BuO  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  the 
magnificent  and  scarce  new  Araucaria  Eulei,  which  was 
shown  along  with  one  of  its  long  cones;  also,  for  Canna 
nigricans  with  dark  red  leaves  ;  for  Salpichlsana  volubilis,  a 
Pern  of  twining  growth ;  and  for  Geonoma  Ghiesbreghtii, 
noticed  last  week.  Second-class  certificates  were  given  to 
Mr.  Bull  for  Pteris  albo-lineata  ang^sta,  with  narrow  fronds 
having  the  central  x>ortion  white ;  for  Peperomia  arifoliawith 
prettily  variegated  deep  green  and  white  leaves ;  and  for 
l^andanus  Blumei. 

Messrs.  F.  k  A.  Smith  again  exhibited  their  new  Lobelias, 
of  which  compacta  was  the  best  for  dwarf  edo^ings,  having 
at  the  same  time  large  flowers ;  and  GK>rdoniana  superba, 
az|ire  blue  with  a  white  eye  was  a  very  fine  kind  of  taller 
growth. 

Dendrochilum  filiforme,  an  Orchid  with  long  racemes  of 
small  greenish  yellow  fiowers  more  curious  than  beautiful, 
came  from  Mr.  Lawrence,  gardener  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, Famham  Castle ;  and  a  brilliant  variety  of  Disa 
grandifiora,  called  superba,  from  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to 
O.  Leach,  Esq.,  Olapham  Park. 

Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  had  first-class  certificates  for 
two  veiy  fine  new  Heaths,  one  of  which  was  called  Lind- 
leyana,  the  other  venosa ;  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  for  Gaxdenia  fiorida  variegata,  the 
leaves  much  variegated  with  yellow ;  also  for  a  variegated 
form  of  Ehyncospermum  jasminoides.  Eose  Dr.  Lindley 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  a  shaded  dark  crimson  and  veiy  fine, 
had  a  first-class  certificate.  Amy  Hogg,  a  beautiful  rosy 
purple  approaching  magenta,  and  others  of  the  late  Mr. 
Beaton's  Geraniums  already  noticed  at  page  4,  came  from 
the  same  gentleman.  Scarlet  Pelargonium  The  Clipper  and 
Calceolaria  Charmer  from  Mr.  Bull ;  Verbena  Velvet  Cushion 
frt>m  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson,  and  Clematis  lanuginosa 
varieties  from  Mr.  Townsend,  of  which  an  account  was  given 
at  the  same  page,  were  again  exhibited.  Scarlet  Verbena 
Earl  of  Aylesford  from  Mr.  Perkins  of  Coventry,  with  a 
large  truss  and  flowers,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs. 
E.  G.Henderson  had  a  like  award  for  Fuchsia  Lucrezia  Borgia 
with  enormous  fiowers,  the  sepals  refiexed  and  fine  crimson 
scarlet,  the  corolla  violet  and  scarlet  mixed;  Mr.  Holland 
for  Petunia  striata  perfecta,  a  charming  rose-and-white- 
striped  variety;  and  Messrs.  Ivery  for  Polystichum  acule- 
atum  acrocladon.  Beauty  of  Herts  Calceolaria  from  Mr. 
Watson,  St.  Albans,  a  free-fiowering  orange  and  brown  sort, 
•  appeared  likely  to  be  useful  for  bedding  purposes. 

FRUIT. 

The  show  of  Fruit  was  excellent,  but  more  limited  in 
extent  than  one  would  have  expected  at  this  season.  Good 
collections  were  shown  by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trentham; 
Mr.  Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot  at  Kugeley;  and 
Mr.  Lynn,  Hedsor,  who  received  prizes  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  Mr.  Henderson's,  which  was  far  the  best, 
consisted  of  Queen,  Enville,  and  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
Pines;  three  Melons;  Chaptal,  Muscat,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes;  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
Strawberries. 

Pines  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  Bailey,  Shardeloes,  had 
two  very  fine  Providences,  and  the  same  number  of  EnviUes ; 
T&r,  Young,  gardener  to  C.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Aberaman,  a  Pro- 
vidence of  9  lbs.  10  ozs.,  and  Queens  of  5  lbs.  4  ozs.  and 
4  lbs.  4  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson  an  Enville  of  7  lbs. 
The  largest  Providence,  however,  was  one  from  Mr.  Bailey, 
weighing  12\  lbs. ;  another  from  Mr.  Hannan,  gardener  to 


E.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Oyfarthfii  Castle,  and  irom  a  sadcer 
only  twenty-one  months  old,  was  7i  lbs.  A  Prickly  Cayenne 
from  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Knightly,  Bart.,  was 
6  lbs.;  and  of  Queens  excellent  frxdt  were  shown  by  Mr. 
CawkeU.  Mr.  Chitty,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Godfrey.  The 
prizes  awarded  were : — For  collections,  Mr.  Bailey  &8t,  Mr. 
Young  second,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  third ;  for  Providence,  Mr. 
Bailey  first,  Mr.  Hannan  second ;  for  Queens,  Mr.  CawkeU 
first,  Mr.  Chitty,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Godfrey  second ;  for 
any  other  variety,  Mr.  Brown  first,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  second, 
Mr.  Budd  and  Mr.  Gardiner  third. 

Gbafss. — In  three  dishes  Mr.  Meredith  was  first  with 
Trentham  Black,  Victoria  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Hambnrigh, 
very  fine ;  Ikfo.  M.  Henderson,  Cole  Orton  Hall,  was  second 
with  excc^ent  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscats;  and  Mr. 
Embrey  third  with  Canon  HaU,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
Black  Hamburgh ;  a  similar  award  being  made  to  Mr. 
Peachey  for  Black  Hamburgh,  Golden  Hamburgh,  and 
Grizzly  Frontignan.  The  next  class,  for  baskets  of  any  kind, 
was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  one,  as  it  involved  the  com- 
parison of  such  dissimilar  Grapes  as  Black  Hamburghs  and 
Muscats.  The  latter,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  with  large  ber- 
ries and  in  good  condition  as  regards  ripeness,  carried  off 
the  first  prize;  Black  Hamburghs  from  Mr.  Meredith* 
black  as  sloes  and  very  fine,  taking  the  second ;  and  the 
same  kind  from  Mr.  M.  Henderson  had  a  similar  award. 
BladiL  Hamburghs  were  almost  without  exception  fine.  Mr. 
Sawkins,  gpdener  to  G.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Bramfield,  ^as  first, 
1^.  Meremth  second ;  the  former  being,  we  understand,  the 
heavier  bunches,  whilst  those  from  Mr.  Meredith  were  the  best 
coloured.  Opinions  were  much  divided  as  to  the  respective 
claim  of  these  two  exhibitions  to  hold  the  first  position. 
Third  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hyde,  M.  Henderson, 
and  A.  Henderson.  Of  Black  Prince,  of  course,  there  was  no 
exhibition  to  compare  with  Mr.  Hill's  magnificent  bunches, 
of  which  special  mention  was  made  last  week ;  an  error, 
howeyer,  crept  in  as  regards  the  weight  of  the  largest  three, 
which  should  have  been  13  lbs.  1  oz.,  or  9  ozs.  less  than 
formerly  stated.  They  were  the  produce  of  a  Black  Prince 
grafted,  we  believe,  on  a  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Pottle 
was  second,  Mr.  Goldsmith  third.  In  Muscats  Mr.  Tomer 
was  first  with  excellent  bunches,  Mr.  Embrey  and  Mr.  Sage 
second,  and  Mr.  M.  Henderson  third.  In  the  Any  variety 
Class,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  shown  by  Mr.  Hill,  was  first,  the 
three  bunches  weighing  61bs.  3  ozs.,  and  a  second  lot  was  51bs« 
These  were  much  admired.  Golden  Hamburgh,  very  fine, 
from  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  was  second;  and  the  same 
kind  was  also  shown  very  well  by  Mr.  Hyde.  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch  from  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  attracted 
much  attention ;  the  three  bunches  were  from  a  pot  Tine, 
and  weighed  Sf  lbs.  The  other  varieties  exhibited  were 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  Trebbiano,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  many 
of  them  unripe. 

Melons.— -Golden  Perfection,  Bromham  Hall,  Beechwood, 
Orion,  and  Hybrid  Cashmere  were  the  chief  Green-fieshed 
kinds,  and  Scarlet  Gem  the  best  of  the  Scarlet-fieshed  classes. 
Mr.  Gadd  was  first  in  both  classes,  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr. 
A.  Henderson  taking  second  prizes. 

Pbachbs  and  Nbctabinss  comprised  fine  fruit  of  Grosse 
Mignonne,  Violette  Hdtive,  Early  Newington,  Eoyal  Char- 
lotte, and  Noblesse  Peaches,  and  Downton  and  Elruge  Nec- 
tarines. First  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Eawbone, 
Sawkins,  and  Ford;  second  prizes  to  Messrs.  Hill,  Holder, 
and  Miller.  , 

Chbbbies. — ^Black  Tartarian  from  Mr.  Turner,  very  lar^ 
and  fine,  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Black  Class ;  the  same 
kind  from  Mr.  Beck,  gardener  to  Lord  Broughton,  bein^ 
second.  May  Duke  was  shown  by  Mr.  Meredith,  Knight's 
Early  Black  by  Messrs.  Lane.  Mr.  Enstone  and  Mr.  Tomer 
were  first  and  second  in  the  White  Class,  both  with  Elton. 

STSAWBBR&iBS.—The  kinds  exhibited  chiefiy  consisted  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  Oscar,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  Harry,  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  British  Queen,  all  of  which  were  fine.  TWri 
Turner  had  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  in  these  columns.  It  is  large  and  of  handsome 
form,  less  irregular  in  outline  than  most  large  kinds,  in 
colour  dark  red,  and  it  has  a  slight  Hautbois  fiavour.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  ripening  at  the  same  time  as 
Keens'  Seedling.  Mr.  Bailey  had  the  first  prizei,  the  second 
going  to  Mr.  I^diard. 
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HiBCSLLANEOUS. — Somo  »ood  Figs,  chiefly  Brown  Turkey 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr* 
Pottle;  Baspberries  by  Mr.  Young,  Strawberries  in  pots  by 
Mr.  Turner,  Vines  in  pots  bearing  fine  bunches  by  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Standish,  and  orchard^ouse  trees  by  the  former 
md  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea  Bridge.  The  Cocoa-nut  from  Syon  was 
again  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  a  cluster  of  Musa 
Cayendishii  by  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to  J.  Hinds,  Esq.,  Byfleet, 
whose  success  in  cultivating  this  Banana  was  specially 
alluded  to  in  No.  144. 


BIEMTyGHAM  EOSE  SHOW.— July  7  and  8. 

The  third  annnal  Exhibition  of  Boees  was  held  on  the 
above  days  in  the  Town  Hall,  Birmingham.  It  so  happened 
that  the  second  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  So- 
ciety fell  on  the  7th;  but  whether  this  made  any  difference 
as  regards  the  nunxber  of  visitors  I  can  by  no  means  state 
positively.  The  day  was  fine  but  not  hot — ^indeed  such  a 
day  as  is  most  suitable  for  a  fiower  show,  so  that  visitors 
could  eigoy  both  the  Bose  Show  in  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
other  in  the  Society's  gardens.  If  the  two  Shows  falling  on 
the  same  day  made  no  difference  in  the  number  of  visitors, 
it  certainly  did  in  that  of  plants ;  for  Boses,  however  they 
msy  be  prized  as  flowers,  do  not  fill  a  large  hall  without  an 
intennixture  of  foliage.  This  was  not  wanting,  but  more 
plants  would  have  l]^en  better.  The  orchestra  was  nicely 
decorated  with  an  intermixture  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
idants,  which  looked  exceedingly  well,  the  effect  being  en- 
hanced by  a  temx>oraxy  fountain. 

The  Boses  were  very  fine,  and  made  a  grand  display,  both 
in  the  body  of  the  hall  and  aJso  in  the  galleries,  the  whole 
being  differently  arranged  from  last  year,  so  as  to  allow  more 
room  for  the  visitors.  Altogether  the  arrangement  was  very 
good,  both  in  the  disposal  of  the  blooms  and  plants,  and  in 
that  of  the  various  ga^ening  implements,  &c.,  exhibited. 

ThongU  I  believe  the  Boses  were  as  numerous  as  last  year, 
or  nearly  so,  I  missed  several  of  the  larger  exhibitors,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  also.  The  Show  was,  however,  a 
vezy  good  one,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  success. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

Ko.  1.  Ninety-six  varieties,  three  trusses. — First,  Messrs. 
Panl  k  Son,  Cheshunt.  This  collection  contained  some  of 
the  very  finest  blooms,  and  was  exceedingly  fresh,  although, 
probably,  too  fully  blown  for  a  two-days  show.  I  noted  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would 
interest  the  generality  of  readers  to  give  them.  Mr.  J. 
Eejnee,  of  S^isbury,  was  second,  his  collection  very  closely 
following  that  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  The  flowers  were 
mostly  very  brilliant  in  colour,  and  sustained  the  character 
of  the  grower. 

No.  2.  Forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. — First 
in  this  class  was  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  with  a  most 
splendid  collection,  the  blooms  being  full  and  generally 
wen  formed,  besides  being  very  brilliant,  although  placed 
within  the  shade  of  the  fiont  gallery.  Second  in  this  class 
came  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  and  third  Mr.  Keynes,  both  with 
▼eiy  good  collections. 

No.  3.  Twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each. — First, 
^.  Cant ;  second,  Mr.  Keynes ;  third,  Mr.  Batley,  of  Bugby ; 
ioorth,  Mr.  Davies,  of  Newbury. 

No.  4.  Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses. — ^First,  Mr. 
Treen,  Bugby ;  second*  Mr.  Batley ;  third,  Mr.  Vertigans,  of 
Bdgbastcm. 

Na  5.  Twelve  varieties,  three  trusses. — First,  Mr.  Treen ; 
second^  Mr.  Batley ;  third,  Mr.  Vertigans.        ' 

Na  6  (Amateurs).  For^-eight  varieties,  single  trusses. — 
first,  3ir.  S.  Evans,  Arbuiy ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  Castle 
Bromwich.  No.  7.  Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses. 
First,  Mr.  E.  Stuart-,  Leicester;  second,  Mr.  Evans;  equal 
third,  Mr.  Sage,  Atherstone,  and  Mr.  Perry.  No.  8.  Eighteen 
Taneties,  sicg^le  trusses.  First,  Mr.  S.  Evans ;  second,  Mr. 
Brown.  Elmden  Hall ;  third,  Mr.  Hunt ;  fourth,  Mr.  Garnet, 
Uoor  HalL  No.  9.  Twelve  varieties,  single  trusses.  First, 
Mr.  Sage ;  second,  Mr.  Stuart ;  third,  Mr.  C.  E.  West,  Suther- 
vorth.  No.  10,  Twenty-four  varieties,  single  trusses.  First, 
Hr.  W.  Brown ;  second,  Mr.  Perry ;  equal  third,  Mr.  Garnet 
od  Mr.  Smythe,  Solihull.  No.  11.  Twelve  varieties,  single 
troiMs.  First,  Mr.  W.  Brown;  second,  Mr.  Wright,  Peny 
Bvj  thii^  Mr.  Smythe;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Peny. 


No.  12.  Six  varieties,  single  trusses. — In  this  class  the 
exhibitcrs  are  limited  to  such  as  grow  their  Boses  within 
three  miles  of  what  is  considered  ihe  centre  of  smoky  Bir* 
mingham.  Last  year  there  was  not  one  entry,  but  this 
season  there  were  several,  and  the  trusses  exhibited  were 
no  discredit  to  the  growers.  The  flrst  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Lowe,  Edgbaston ;  the  second  to  Mr.  E.  Sansome ; 
the  third  to  Mr.  Wragge,  Edgbaston;  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  E.  Sturge. 

In  No.  13,  New  Boses  of  1862, 1863,  or  1864,  twenty-four 
blooms,  Mr.  J.  Keynes  was  first.  His  collection  contained 
splendid  blooms  of  John  Hopper  and  Baron  Bothsohild. 
The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  Cant  for  a  very  nice  col- 
lection. The  third  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  whose  collection 
contained  very  fine  blooms  of  Paul  Delameilleray,  Jean 
Goi\jon,  Madame  Soupert,  and  Professor  Koch.  The  fourth 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Batley,  who  had  Clement  Marot, 
very  good. 

In  No.  14,  the  best  New  Bose  of  1862,  1863,  and  1864, 
Mr.  Keynes  was  first  with  Madame  Charles  Wood,  and 
second  with  Charles  Lefebvre ;  Mr.  Cant  second  with  John 
Hopper ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  fourth  with  Lord  Clyde  and 
Marlchsd  Yaillant. 

No.  15.  Best  Design,  Basket,  or  Vase  of  Boses  and  Bose 
Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans ;  second,  Mr.  Evans,  Arbury ; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Cole,  BirclSeld.  No.  16,  Best  Design  for 
Dinner  Table  Decoration,  Flowers  to  be  Boses  with  other 
Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans ;  second,  Mr.  Brewer,  Isling- 
ton,  Birmingham ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Cole.  No.  17,  Best  Bouquet 
of  Boses  and  Bose  Foliage. — First,  Mr.  Vertigans ;  second, 
Mr.  Cole;  third,  Mr.  Treen;  fourth,  Mrs.  Sandford,  Chep- 
stowe. 

The  above  are  all  the  prizes ;  but  there  were  contributions 
in  the  way  of  plants  and  flowers,  particularly  a  stand  of 
Verbenas  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Perry.  There  were  also  stands  of 
Boses  which  were  not  for  competition;  one  row  of  boxes 
from  Mr.  J.  Cranston,  containing  several  hundred  blooms, 
and  most  of  them  very  fine. — ^F.  Chitty. 


NEW  FEUITS. 

This  morning  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  you 
another  small  case  containing  two  varieties  of  Cherries 
and  six  of  Currants.  The  Cherry  No.  64  is  Montmorency  k 
longue  queue  (cultivated  among  us  under  the  name  of  Cerise 
Orange*),  and  the  other  is  De  Jonghe's  Transparent.  The 
latter  was  raised  from  seed  in  1844,  and  produced  fruit  for 
the  first  time  in  1852  or  1853.  The  tree  is  of  very  moderate 
growth  and  great  fertility,  a  point  which  one  feels  the  dis- 
advantage of  when  strong  shoots  are  required  to  supply 
buds  for  budding.  Since  1854  I  have  tried  it  in  every  way, 
and  I  have  found  in  the  last  experiments  that  the  varied 
succeeds  best  grafted  as  a  half  standard  or  full  standard  on  the 
Bed  Gean.  It  is  less  at  home  on  the  Black  Gean,  and  much 
more  still  on  the  Mahaleb.  Planted  en  cordon  oblique  against 
a  wall  or  espalier,  leaving  the  stem  to  develope  itself  at 
leisure,  but  taking  care  to  pinch  the  laterals,  there  will  be, 
in  the  second  year,  all  along  the  stem,  fruit  double  the  size 
of  the  specimens  I  send  in  the  case.  As  you  see  it  the  fruit 
is  of  very  good  quality. 

When  the  tree  first  bore  fruit,  after  having  examined  and 
tasted  it,  I  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Transparent,"  and,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  varieties  bearing  this  name,  I  added 
my  own  as  raiser  of  the  variety.  This  denomination  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  system  of  Baron  Truchsess,  now  generally 
admitted  in  the  science  of  pomology.  It  is  also  under  this 
name  that  I  have  furnished  many  plants  of  it  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bivers,  and  you  have  described  itf  from  fruit  received  from 
that  gentleman,  without  at  all  indicating  its  origin. — J.  Db 
JoNOHE,  Brussels,  JvXy  Qth. 

[Db  Jonoub*s  Tbanspasent  Chbbbt. — ^We  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  this  delicious  Cherry,  which  in  size  equals  the 
May  Duke ;  the  skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  showing  the 
texture  of  the  fiesh  through  it,  and  is  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sweet  and  richly  flavoured. 

Bed  Cubrants. — ^No.  5  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  pro- 

•  Thic  is  a  verr  distinct  Cheny  from  onr  Kentisb,  with  wbtoh  it  if  mate 
sTBOoymooa  in  the  Uonicultaraf  Society's  C«ulocii«. 
i  iooaVAL  or  Bobtiovltobs,  VoL  IV.,  p»fe  44. 
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flnoes  good-sized  bunches^  bearing  from  foarteen  to  eighteen 
berries  on  eadi.  1  he  colour  is  of  a  fine  brilliant  r^,  and 
the  flayonr  mncfa  ]•  as  acid  than  that  of  the  Bed  Dutch 
Currant  grown  in  i  his  oountiy.  No.  6.  In  this  we  do  not 
distinguish  anything:  different  from  the  Bed  Butch,  and  it  is 
inferior  to  the  Lon^^-busched  Bed.  No.  7  produces  shorter 
bunches  than  either  of  the  above,  and  is  possessed  of  a  mild 
acidity.  It  is  not,  however,  an  improvement  on  existing 
varieMes,  except  in  that  respect,  for  it  is  much  less  acid  than 
even  S^iight's  Sweet  Bed.  No.  8  is  too  much  like  Bed  Dutch 
In  every  respect. 

IVhitb  Cubbants.— ^No.  35  appears  to  be  a  very  late 
variety,  comparing  it  with  the  fruit  of  the  following,  which  is 
dead  ripe  while  the  former  is  quite  hard  and  green.  No.  38 
appears  to  be  a  g^reat  bearer,  but  in  the  bunches  and  berries 
it  IS  not  superior  to  existing  varieties.] 


THE  GABDENEES'  BOYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Society  was 
held  on  Friday,  July  the  8th.  The  Bight  Hon.  Charles 
LawBon,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  presided,  supported 
by  B.  Wrench,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  J.  Lee,  Esq., 
X  Yeitch,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Addiscott,  Barnes,  J.  Bolton, 
J.  Bruce,  J.  Cutbush,  &c. 

The  LoBD  Pbovost  said — ^I  beg  now  to  propose  the  health 
of  "Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  Although  I 
have  never  had  the  honour  to  propose  this  toast  in  London, 
I  feel  assured  that  it  will  be  greeted  with  the  same  hearty 
loyal  reception  which  it  never  fails  to  call  forth  in  the  north, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  British  dominions.  We  are 
a  loyal  people,  and  wul  always  respect  and  pay  homage  to 
our  Sovereign.  But  Queen  Victoria  possesses,  and  deserves 
to  possess,  more  than  mere  homage  and  respect.  She  has 
gamed  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  people;  and  well  she 
may,  for  her  whole  life  has  been  adorned  by  the  unaffected 
display  of  virtues,  never  more  brilliant  than  when  they 
grace  the  exalted  and  illustrious  position  which  Her  Majesty 
occupies.  The  Queen  has  earned  a  great  and  a  good  name 
in  history,  and  I  trust  sho  may  be  long  spared  to  us. 

The  Lord  Pbovost  said— -Our  next  toast  is  to  "The 
health  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family." 
From  what  little  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  of  the 
Boyal  Family,  and  from  a  great  deal  I  have  heard,  there  are 
few  families  owe  more  to  the  care  and  anxiety  which  their 
parents  have  bestowed  upon  their  early  training,  and  few 
parents  have  ever  had  more  teachable,  well-disposed,  and 
noble-minded  children.  I  believe  there  is  but  one  feeling 
In  the  country  regarding  the  Boyal  Family,  and  that  is,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  fair  Princess,  and  every  individual 
member  of  that  illustrious  circle,  are  conducting  themselves 
with  a  propriety  and  a  grace  which  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  themselves,  and,  I  may  almost  say,  if  possible 
adds  tothebrilliancy  of  that  lustre  which  their  Boyal  parent 
bas  shed  over  the  British  Court  [loud  cheers]. 

The  Lord  Pbovost — I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose 
the  health  of  those  services  which  have  for  centuries 
girded  the  freedom  and  the  honour  of  our  flag.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  we  should  desire  to  see  our  Navy  and 
our  Army  in  good  discipline  and  ready  for  work,  in  my 
opinion  we  should  desire  to  see  that  now.  For  some  time 
past  those  clouds  which  have  been  gathering  round  the 
political  horizon  of  Europe  have  been  creeping  on  towards 
ns,  and  darkening  as  they  crept.  Whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  excited  state  of  feeling  abroad,  it  is  imx)ossible 
to  say ;  but,  come  what  may,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  as 
brave  and  daring  as  they  ever  were ;  and  if  circumstances 
compel  us  to  assert  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  British 
flag,  woe  betide  the  foe  that  may  have  the  temerity  to 
question  otur  doings.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  Volunteers 
are  still  keeping  up  their  numbers,  and  are  still  maintaining 
their  efficiency  in  drill  and  rifle  exercise.  They  may  yet  be 
called  upon  to  guard  our  shores,  and  I  know  ttiey  will  do  it 
well.  I  beg  to  propose  the  health  of  those  services  [tre- 
mendous cheering]. 

The  Lord  Provost — I  have  now  the  honour  to  propose 
what  on  the  present  occasion  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 


important  toast  of  the  evening':  '*  Success  and  Proeperiiy 
to  the  Gardeners'  Boval  Benevolent  Institution."     It  iB, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  features  of  this  country,  that 
private  generosity  and  the  kind  feeling  of  the  proBperous 
perform  tiiose  obligations  which  the  fortunate  owe  to  liia 
unfortunate,  which  in  some  countries  are  disdiarged  by&o 
Oovemment,  and  in  others  left  undischarged  altogether. 
Now,  in  Great  Britain  the  number  of  benevolent  instxtn- 
tions  is  most  amazing,  and  tl^  form  in  my  humble  opinion 
no  unworthy  monument  in  honour  of  the  public  sense,  of 
duty  which  beats  nowhere  stronger  than  in  a  British  heart. 
Amid  all  the  benevolent  institutions  in  the  country,  I  do 
think  it  is  but  fair  that  one  should  be  devoted  to  gardeners, 
for  I  do  not  know  that  a  more  deserving,  a  more  hardwork- 
ing, or  a  more  useful  class  of  men  exist  3ian  they ;  aad  mote 
than  this,  their  profession  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  exeile 
our  sympal^y  for  tiliem  in  the  days  of  their  adversity.    We 
have  undoubted  testimony  that  the  gard^ier^s  is  iie  Biosfe 
ancient  profossion  of  all;  and  it  has  <^ten  occurred  to  me 
that  the  employment  of  gardening  is  the  most  innoceirt, 
and  productive  of  the  most  happiness  and  pleasure.    In  a 
perfect  state  of  things  one  can  almost  imagine  all  kinds  of 
professions  being  done  away ;  indeed,  things  would  be  on^ 
thing  but  perfect  if  certain  learned  professions  continued  to 
exist;  but  the  tending  to  all  the  beauties  of  the  floral  crea- 
tion and  the  caring  for  the  rich  variety  of  fruits  with  whkfa 
Providence  has  so  bountifully  endowed  this  earth,  honestiy 
appears  to  me  to  be  compatible  witii  an  existence  as  perfect 
as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be.    In  that  perfect  state  of  things 
gardening  would  be  a  pastime,  and  gardeners,  probaUy, 
something  like  angt^ ;  but  at  present  they  are  only  hard- 
working men,  and  they  have  to  go  through  much  toil  to  sup- 
port wives  and  children,  and  tmhappily  it  not  unfrequentily 
happens,  that  in  old  age  the  poor  man  who  has  been  the  means 
of  administering  so  much  comfort  to  his  fellow  (features,  who 
has,  no  doubt,  again  and  again  adorned  our  tables  witii 
flowers,  and  served  us  with  the  choicest  fruits ;  who,  in  fact, 
has  done  his  little  to  help  in  restoring  the  earth  to  its  pris- 
tine beauty  from  which  it  has  so  lamentably  fall^i, — I  say 
it  often  happens  that  this  quiet,  hardworking  admhiisterer 
to  our  joy  and  comfort,  is  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  mis- 
fortune, his  age  embittered  by  sickness,  and  nothing  to  look 
to  but  the  kindness  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  see  an 
honest,  good  man  go  without  a  helping  hand  when  he  needs 
one.  Happily  this  Institution  exists,  and  we  now  celebrate  ite 
21st  anniversary.    I  am  sure  the  history  of  the  Institution 
is  well  known  to  most  of  those  friends  I  see  around  me ;  but 
as  some  strangers  have  honoured  us  with  their  company,  I 
think  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  paro- 
g^ress : — ^During  the  early  years  of  the  Institution  littie  or 
no  good  was  effected,  but  in  1843  some  benefldal  cbaziges  in 
the  management  were  introduced;  it  received  the  B<^al 
patronage  in  1851,  and  has  gradually  progressed  in  osefol- 
ness,  affording  annuities  to  deserving  applicants  above  sixty 
years  of  age ;  of  JS16  and  JB12  to  men  and  widows  respeo- 
tively ;  giving  always  a  preference  to  subscribers,  whidi  has 
been  found  to  encourage  habits  of  prudence  and  eooaoiBy 
through  life.    At  this  moment  there  are  fifty-five  pertous 
preserved  from  the  evUs  of  poverty  and  sickness  by  this 
Institution.    It  is  entirely  supported  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions, collection  at  the  anniversary  dinner,  and  the  dividends 
on  JB5500  funded  stock.    My  friends  Mr.  Wrench  and  Hr. 
Cutler  kindly  consent  to  continue  t^ir  services  as  Treasurer 
and  Secretary ;  and  of  the  twenty-four  members  forming  the 
Committee  of  Management,  one-tiiird  of  that  number  are 
always  practical  gardeners.  Now,  I  hope  no  one  will  esteem  it 
a  fault  on  my  part  when  I  say,  if  all  the  well-to-do  fffodeners 
were  to  come  honourably  forward  and  subscribe  their  mite^ 
towards  an  institution  eminently  their  own,  they  would  only 
be  doing  by  their  less  fortunate  brethren  what  reason,  or- 
dinary kindness,  and  duty  should  prompt  them  to  do.   I  h<^e 
that  all  our  landed  gentry  will  consent  to  become  subscribera 
to  this  Society— every  one  should,  indeed,  who  enjoys  tiie 
luxury  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables.    The  ladies,  espe^ 
ally,  ought  to  think  of  the  poor  gardeners,  whose  hands  have 
reared  the  flowers  which  give  them  so  much  pleasure,  and 
enhance  so  beautifully  their  charms ;  but  with  the  gardenera 
it  is  a  positive  obligation,  and  I  trust  that  ere  long  such  will 
be  the  suocess  of  the  Gardener's  Boyal  Benevolent  Instita- 
tion,  that  not  a  single  gardener  or  gardener's  widow  in  the 
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ccnxArj,  who  may  be  in  true  misfortune,  may  hare  to  ask 
twto^  or  aik  in  vain,  for  its  sheltering  protection. 

The  Lord  Pbotost  saidr^The  next  toast  whieh  I  have 
tte  pleasiire  to  propoee,  is  one  to  which  I  am  not  sore 
wbflOicar  I  should  allnde  in  its  oflScial  or  private  capacity.  I 
be|rj»v«  toproijOBe  "  The  Health  of  the  excellent  Treasurer 
wttas  ludtation,  an  esteemed  Mend  of  my  own,  Mr. 
nrnAJ*  In  the  particalar  branch  of  commerce  in  which 
I  ad  many  arotmd  me  have  been  enf^aged,  it  is  well  known 
^t^'Mx.Wrmc^'a  name^is  a  kind  of  household  word;  and 
I  am  sine  I  only  say  with  truth,  that  both  his  own  name, 
and  the  name  of  hia  father  before  him,  are  held  in  an  esti- 
malMn  which  reflects  the  very  highest  credit  upon  the  firm 
aiul  upon  every  individual  member  of  the  family  which 
raised,  by  their  talent,  industi^,  and  high  sense  of  honour, 
that  finn  so  high  in  public  opinion.  It  is  most  creditable  to 
Mr.  Wrench  to  find  him,  while  even  yet  immersed  in  the 
anxieties  of  business,  holding  a  responsible  office  in  iMa 
benerolent  Institution ;  and  I  well  know  that  he  holds  it 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  that  he  has  spared  no 
effint  to  bring  his  services  to  bear  sucoessfhUy  on  t^e  pro- 

rify  of  the  Institution.  I  know  that  for  the  success  of 
Oaideners'  Benevcdent  Institution  we  must  also  look  to 
otboa  Ihan  the  Treasurer;  but  I  always  think  it  good  to 
hare  a  hieky  Treaaurer,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  regard  Mi. 
Wraaeh  as  a  Ineky  man  this  evening,  surrounded  as  he  is 
by  so  many  muBofioent  benefactors  to  the  Institution,  I 
oongtatolate  the  Institution  in  possessing  so  ibrtunate  an 
omen  of  its  fixture  prosperity. 

The  Ixmi  ProvoeVs  health  was  next  drunk  most  enthusi- 

aatioally,  when  in  returning  thanks  he  said :— I  am  quite  at 

a  loss  how  to  thank  you  adequately  fbr  the  very  kind  w^qiitm*'' 

in  wbidi  my  health  has  been  proposed,  and  the  more  than 

kind  masner  in  which  it  has  becoi  leoetved.    I  assure  you 

when  I  was  adced  to  preside  at  the  dinner  I  felt  myself 

miioh  eoi^dlmented,  &r  I  knew  how  many  more  diatin- 

pished  penons  and  more  deserving  mig^t  htm  beenchosea 

for  nA  an  hcmoor ;  stall,  firom  a  ^seling  of  pride  I  suppose, 

I  could  not  refbae  the  compliment,  and  I  ^ve  now  had  the 

intense  wrtipfnction  of  presiding  at  an  EngUsh  dinner  in 

joor  evn  Kngttah  ni0tix^>oliB.    Permit  me  before  I  sit  down 

to  say  a  wcad  in  januse  of  what  I  consider  a  noble  feature 

in  the  BngRsb  chaxaoter-4t  is  free  from  all  prcQudioe,  and 

in  this  finsma  a  brilUant  example  to  your  neighbouring  fellbw 

ooonUyattiat  north  oi  ihe  Tweed  and  across  i^e  Channel. 

In  tills  grmt  ca^  you  invite  aH  and  sundry — Scotch,  Irish, 

foreign^-iia  ma£ber  iiribeze  Hiisy  come  ttom  they  are  all 

wekomsb  sad  welcome  to  <k>  as  they  choose.    I  call  this  a 

grand-  naHrail  diaraeteristio,  and  to  it  London  is  in  no 

amaU  wowiu  indebted  fbr  tbe  proud  positicm  she  holds 

among  tbs  aataoaa  of  tiiie  wmid,  even  England  herself,  indeed, 

far  her  ffwialaueu  ;  and,  te  oompave  great  things  with  small, 

I  am  indebted  fSn  fl^^i^earing  here  this  evening.     I  shall 

long  iMismlnji   the  agreeable  entertainment  we  have  just 

^  and  agoBL  thank  yoa  meat  wacmly  fiw  your  kxMlness 

tome. 

The  health  of  the  Ladies,  who  mustered  strongly  in  the 
gftUeiy,  was  nexii  given. 

The  musical  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by 
Miai  Poole,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and 
^'  Lewis  Thomas.  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas  acted  efficiently  at 
the  grand  piaiu^orte ;  and  our  old  friend  Harker  as  usual 
11^^  an  ^le  toastmaster.  The  dinner  was  of  a  most 
r^dunM  character,  and  gave  great  satis&ction. 


SKELETONISING  LEAVES. 

Soiz  tiie  leaves  in  soft  water  untU  the  green  parts  are 
P^dbeUy  decomposed.  Pour  off  this  water  and  fill  the  basin 
"^  fresh  water.  The  basin  must  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  hand  oomfbrtably.  Put  the  hand  into  the  basin,  and, 
^^<>iding  the  leaf  under  the  water,  gently  manipulate  it  be- 
tvsea  the  fingers  and  thumb  (using  only  the  tips  of  the 
^ngen),  until  every  particle  of  g^reen  comes  away.  If  it 
coeanot  do  so  eaaOy,  the  leaf  requires  more  soaking.  Fingers 
bsfe  a  fiff  more  delicate  touch  than  any  brush.  A  piece  of 
irhite  Uotting  paper  raises  the  leaf  out  of  the  water  better 
thaa  writing  paper.  Pass  the  leaf  once  or  twice  through 
a  lobtion  of  ohl<Hide  of  lime,  half  a  teaoupful  of  the  powder 


to  a  pint  of  water.     Dry  them  gradually  between  Iblds  ci 
blotthig  pi^>er  not  too  much  pressed,  and  remove  thesa. 
either  to  mount  or  to  preserve  in  any  w^Tipat*  yoit  plofW 
befoe  they  are  quite  diy. 


MUSCAT  GEAPES. 

As  the  interesting  and  instructive  remarks  on  "Choice  of 
Orapes  "  by  Mr,  Pearson  (page  454),  were  o£E<ered  partly  fior 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  opinion  of  others,  I  am  induced 
to  offer  a  few  remarka  on  the  choice  of  Muscat  Chrapes. 

When  Mr.  Pearson  says  that  it  signifies  very  little  which 
variety  of  Muscat,  excepting  the  Ciinon  Hall,  is  planted,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  speaks  from  his  own  experience;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  skilful  management  and  favour- 
able circumstances  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  correct.  There 
are,  however,  varieties  of  the  Muscat  which  are  not  attended, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  that  precariousness  in 
setting  which  belongs  to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  old 
Muscat  of  Alexandr^  and  which  results  in  the  many  samj^ 
of  that  Chrape  which  are  to  be  n&et  with  having  irregularly 
set  or  stoned  berries,  and  whic^  greatly  disfigure  the  bundles. 
^^]i]^at-clas8  management  can  and  does  overcome  this  ohieQ- 
tionable  tendenqy  in  the  old  Muscat;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  present  day  in  which  Muscats  are  planted 
and  fimited  at  the  hot  end  of  comparatively  cod  vineries, 
and  under  other  circumstances  not  favourable  to  complete 
sucoeea  in  setting  and  maturii^  the  berries. 

Under  sudi  circumstances  I  think  the  selection  of  varie- 
tiea  of  the  very  greatest  moment,  because  I  have  found  that 
tihere  aze  one  or  two  varieties  of  Muscat,  every  berry  of 
which  seta  and  ripens  in  a  temperature  where  the  same 
sueoesa  does  not  attend  the  old  Muscat,  and  which  are  in 
ek»  of  beny  and  flavour,  more  particularly  in  the  former 
pointy  more  than  equal  to  any  of  the  Muscat  section. 

The  varieties  I  allude  to  are  the  Tynningham  and  Bo- 
wood  Muscats,  both  df  which  set  aa  freely,  and  can  be 
thinned  aa  freely,  as  the  Bla(^  Hamburgh  in  a  temperature 
lower  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  same  result  with  the 
old  Muscat.  Moreover,  both  these  varieties,  with  me  at 
least,  naake  finer  berries  l^an  the  old  Muscat,  while  they 
ripen  so<mer,  and  are  easier  brought  to  that  amber  pitd^ 
chaKaeterisUc  of  first-class  Muscats.  They  can  be  shut  up 
for  forcing  the  fira1^wedE  of  February,  and  placed  ripe  on 
the  talde  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

I  tjunk  these  are  points  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  grow  Muscats  in  a  mixed  collection,  or  who  have 
not  ^e  command  of  a  high  temperature.  The  two  sorts  I 
reeonunend  I  am  certain  w3l  give  more  satisfaction  in  setting 
and  ripening  in  a  moderate  temperature  than  the  old  Muscat. 

What  Mr.  Pearson  says  f^ut  l^eir  general  aj^^^earance 
when  ripe  and  placed  on  t^  table  may  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  correct.  But  I  have  for  some  time  grown  the  three 
sorts  to  which  I  re^  and  I  would  never  tlunk  of  planting 
the  old  Muscat  while  I  could  obtmn  the  other  two. 

Some  time  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  prove  the  Tynning-* 
ham  and  Bowood  varieties  identical,  but  some  who  enter- 
tained that  opinion  think  differently  now;  and  they  are, 
with  me,  more  distinct  in  wood,  foliage,  and  general  cha- 
racter, than  ore  some  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  varieties  of 
Chrapes,  which  are,  nevertheless,  varieties. — ^D.  T. 


ME.  TOWiJTSEND'S  SEEDLING  CLEMATISES. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  proceedings  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  June  29th,  as  reported  in  the 
last  Number  of  your  Journal.  The  insinuation  contained  in 
this  paragraph  is  calculated  to  seriously  damage  my  character 
as  a  fiorist,  and,  therefore,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
small  space  to  furnish  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Floral 
Conmiittee  (and  of  whose  names  I  am  entirely  ignorant), 
with  some  information  respecting  the  seedling  ClematiseB 
submitted  by  me  for  their  judgment. 

The  seed  from  which  these  Clematises  were  raised  was 
hybridised  and  gathered  by  me.  I  came  to  St.  Mary's 
Nursery,  Homsey,  at  Christmas,  1862,  immediately  after 
which  the  seed  was  sown.    The  plants  exhibited  were  the 
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produce  of  that  seel,  and  have  never  been  ont  of  m^  possea- 
aion.  Some  of  them  bloomed  Inst  ;ear,  uidone  of  the  pUats 
exhibitad  ii  %  plant  of  this  year's  growth,  and  btoonied  for 
Hba  &et  time  this  summer.  I  stiU  hare  of  this  jear'a  growth 
more  than  twent;  plants  from  the  same  seed,  none  of  which 
have  yet  bloomed,  but  are  now  ghowing  bloom,  which  I  ahall 
be  happj  to  show  to  aoj  person  who  may  favour  me  with  a 
call,  and  answer  any  questionB  concerning  them, 

None  of  these  Clematisee  have  ever  been  shown  tiU  they 
were  exhibited  at  the  Alexandra  Park  Flower  Show,  June 
22nd  I  they  were  tbere  awarded  first-class  certificates  of 
merit.  They  were  then  submitted  to  the  jadgment  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Hortictiltanil  Society,  June  28th,     Since  then  they  have 


been  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Flower  Show, 
Begsnt's  Park,  when  they  were  alto  awarded  cerUficitei  of 
merit.  These  were  the  only  times  the  plants  have  ever 
been  exhibited.  I  feel  assnied  the  gentlemen  of  the  Floral 
Committee  wonld  not  willingly  injure  my  reputation  aa  a 
florist  by  aojustly  doubting  my  integrity ;  and  as  they  »p- 
pesr  to  have  withheld  tbeir  comtnendatioD  of  these  Clema- 
tises from  some  doubt  as  to  their  origin,  I  trust  this  explana-- 
tion  will  be  gatisfiictory  to  them,  and  that  they  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  award  me  any  certificates  they  may  think 
these  plants  merit ;  Or  should  they  desire  it,  I  am  wiUing 
again  to  submit  them  for  their  opinion  at  any  future  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee. — TbokasTov 


FLOWEE  GAUDEN  PLAN. 


t.  C^nbe  fli.ldefl  tb*\n  I3«»iiliini,  1  f.  Cliilit'ii<  aennlasi.  Hi' 
■arnHinrttd  wHb  BijaU,  ind  tAzti  Rll.  V.rlFntxl  Alfmm. 
wllh  Lobelia.  U.  C«lw   Uniqns  On*n>a 

3.  Htnrl  il« ,  Nlcmnbcnla,  I     p[;noDth.  Lnbell*, 

VaiimUd  Amlili.  (»,  S.  4.  ),  C.  pliDtcrl  >. 

S.  BoBia  lis  NIcIB.  HpltBrs,  Lnlwlla.  j  T,  B.  S,  10.   Carvllum  vlll 

4.  BIJoD  Otnnlais,  Oaldm  Ctaiin, 
LobeUi. 


F  PI711UIUII1  aarulDD, 


D  is  snrrounded  by  a  wall  as  shown.    The  gravel 
as  it  is  used  as  a  <hnve  np  to  the  honse.    Tho 


:,  IS.  Lsdy  Tlfinoilb,  «• 


T~^^ 


centre  beds  19,  20,  and  21  we  wi=ed  "^  •'w™  *•>«  otlwai 


IWDlnm  ilCftatli,  Idndwltli 
U,  ud  l.tulr  PI;iooiilh  O*- 
rn  pluftil  ilwrniiialT. 
Itllaa  Ggnuium,  (<l|*twltll 


Vsrltrited  Al;uiini 


as  in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  The  aides  are  of  akto 
painted  like  stone.  No.  6  bed  wonld  have  been  planted  as 
No.  3,  simply  reversing  the  position  of  Boole  de  Niege  and 
Spitfire,  but  I  had  not  a  BUfficien<y  of  these  Oerantums. — 
A  fivrroLK  SmsBOBiBiB. 

[We  think  your  garden  will  look  very  well  as  proposed  if 
you  give  it  the  necessary  pruning  and  regulating,  especially 
as  respects  the  Ferilla  outside  of  the  beds.  We  think, 
however,  that  yon  have  too  much  Ferilla;  and  a  line  all 
round  tho  figures  18,  16,  17,  18  will  give  a  sombre  appMr- 
ance.  eepeciaHy  being  next  the  grass.  Chariwoodii  aaA 
Purple  King  Verbena  would  suit  better.    The  Perilla  will 
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mat  80  xnodh  regulating  outside  Cloth  of  Gk>ld  and  Aorea 
floribonda  Calce^aria^  t^t  if  you  must  use  PeriUa  we  would 
nit  it  in  the  middle— thus :  13,  16,  Perilla»  Cloth  of  Qold ; 
17,  18,  Cerise  Unique  (Geranium  (strong  plants),  Penlla, 
Aniea  floribunda.  In  21  we  would  put  Scarlet  (Geranium 
instead  of  the  PeriUa ;  19  and  20  as  stated.  Then  as  you 
cross  U,  14,  and  12,  15,  which  will  do  well,  and  all  the  better 
from  the  above  proposed  alteration,  we  would  take  that 
erossing  as  the  guide  for  the  other  planting ;  and  we  would 
thus  make  pairs  of  1  and  4, 3  and  6,  7  and  9,  8  and  10 :  the 
last  two  might  hare  Amaranthus  melanchoHcus  instead  of 
PedQa.  Bj  your  proposed  mode  all  your  edgings  of  the 
oorntt  beds  would  be  Perilla,  all  the  outside  ones  Lobelia. 
By  the  proposed  plan  the  inner  would  be  yellow,  the  outer 
hhie.  Even  blue  is  tame  against  grass.  Give  rich  top- 
messing  to  tiie  Verbenas,  and  rotten  leaf  mould  to  the  C^- 
oeobrias,  firming  the  soil  welL] 


THE  WANT  OP  VAEIETY  AMONG  TEEES 
AND   SHEUBS  IN  PLEASUEE  GROUNDS 

AND    OBNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS. 

Whik  fare  oonsider  the  great  taste  for  ornamental  garden- 
ing at  th&  present  time,  the  numerous  fine  hardy  trees  and 
slmibs  which  are  capable  of  enduring  our  climate,  and  the 
moderate  price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained,  it  is  rather 
staage  that  the  shrubberies  and  ornamental  plantations  in 
very  many  places  of  note  are  still  mostly  composed  of  the 
ddest  and  commonest  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  occupied  similar  places  in  our 
gazdens  suioe  the  days  of  Philip  Miller  and  Abercrombie. 
The  great  lack,  however,  of  variety  at  the  present  time  in 
most  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plajitations  is  per- 
haps more  owing  to  the  generality  of  planters  not  knowing 
the  difBearent  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
that  we  now  possess,  and  the  kinds  which  are  best  suited 
for  the  pnzpoee. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  planting  different  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  plantation  or  pleasure  ground  is  to 
create  as  much  variety  as  possible  in  the  scenery,  by  the 
disp^y  of  the  natural  character  and  outline  of  the  heads  of 
the  larger  trees  at  a  distance,  and  the  smaller  trees  and 
shrubs  near  at  hand ;  lor  the  object  of  variety  is  not  like  that 
of  mixture,  to  puzzle  and  confound  the  spectator,  but  to 
chann  and  delight  by  leading  the  eye  a  sort  of  wanton 
chase,  as  Uvedale  Price  has  expressed  it,  *'  from  one  beauty 
to  another;  alike,  but  yet  different; — ^presenting  in  the 
detail  novelty  at  every  movement,  and  all  parts  conspiring 
to  fonn  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  whole."  Therefore, 
when  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  for  ornamental  purposes 
in  or  around  the  pleasure  ground,  or  near  the  mansion, 
th€y  should  in  all  cases  present  as  much  variety  as  possible, 
so  as  to  make  these  spots  attractive  and  interesting,  more 
eqpedally  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  such  places  are 
ibr  the  most  part  permanent  and  confined  to  belts  or  clumps 
pUoed  in  prominent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  screens, 
or  planted  singly  for  varying  the  general  aspect  of  the  place, 
or  s^MLrating  one  part  of  the  grounds  from  another. 

Mr.  Loudon  says,  '*  The  firot  step  towards  a  knowledge 
tad  taste  for  variety  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  variety  from 
ndxtore,"  and  "  that  a  knowledge  of  what  variety  is  would 
Isad  to  an  effectual  desire  to  possess  it."  Now,  if,  as  Mr. 
Loudon  so  justly  observes,  such  a  desire  were  applied  to  the 
planting  of  the  various  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  we 
now  possess,  what  an  amazing  increase  it  would  produce  in 
the  arborescent  riches  of  country  seats  as  compared  with 
what  they  now  are ;  besides,  it  would  lead  to  the  employ- 
ment of  ten  times  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  at  present  grown,  and  so 
dispbce  the  present  meagre,  monotonous,  thicket-like  mix- 
ta^ that  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  now  content  with  in 
aicst  parts  of  the  country.  Again,  if  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  bear  the  open  air  in  this 
ooim^,  and  which  have  any  pretence  to  ornament  or  dis- 
tinction, were  planted  at  gentlemen's  country  seats,  what 
>n  interest  would  such  places  then  excite  as  compared  to 
^^lat  they  do  at  present;  and  all  that  seems  wanting  to 
ptodooe  this  interest,  enjoyment,  and  commerce  is  a  more 


general  knowledf^  of  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  th€dr 
habits,  and  the  sizes  which  they  attain,  on  the  part  of  those- 
who  are  entrusted  with  thehr  selection  and  planting,  and  a 
little  more  taste,  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  have  them  |Kro- 
perly  named  by  their  employers;  for  when  a  large  vanety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  properly  arranged  and  named  thej. 
form  a  fine  contrast,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
place. 

The  number  c^  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  we  now 
possess  is  large  and  admits  of  very  great  choice  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ornamental  plantations,  where  variety  always  adds, 
both  to  the  attraci^n  and  beauty  of  the  place ;  for  every 
tree  and  shrub  has  its  peculiar  diaracter.  The  Lombazdy 
Poplar,  for  instance,  has  unity  of  design  and  an  unsocial 
habit,  which  forbids  the  mingling  of  its  branches  with  those 
of  other  trees ;  while  the  Weeping  Ash  disobeys  the  ordinary 
law  of  vegetation,  and  g^ws  downwards.  Every  tree  and 
shrub,  likewise,  has  its  two  characters,  both  of  whidi  are 
natural  to  it,  the  one  when  it  grows  up  in  a  mass  or  among 
others,  and  the  other  when  it  g^ws  singly,  with  ample 
room  for  the  extension  and  development  of  all  its  parts. 
In  the  former  case  the  stem  or  stems  are  mostly  straight, 
and  comparatively  free  from  branches  near  the  g^und, 
while  in  the  other  the  tree  extends  its  branches  amply  on  all 
sides,  and  retains  them  down  to  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  plenty  of  room  and  pruning  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  management  of  ornamental  plantations 
and  shrubberies,  and  quite  as  requisite  as  in  timber  planta- 
tions. 

In  plantations  where  large  and  small  kinds  are  inter- 
mixed, and  especially  flowering  ones,  the  chief  object  should 
always  be  to  show  the  individual  character  of  each  species 
or  variety  and  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses the  plants  must  never  be  crowded  together.  Nearly 
all  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  as  permanent  objects,  which 
increase  both  in  size  and  beauty  every  year,  and  when  a 
large  assortment  of  them  is  introduced  and  properly  arranged 
in  the  pleasure  ground  or  ornamental  plantation,  a  succes- 
sion of  changes,  not  only  of  foliage  and  flowers  but  in  the 
general  aspect,  takes  place  nearly  all  the  year  round ;  for  a 
perceptible  change  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  plants, 
caused  by  their  perpetual  progress,  not  only  to  maturity, 
but  to  dormancy.  Such  changes  are  exhibited  by  the  various 
tints  of  the  young  expanding  leaves  in  the  spring  and  the 
maturer  shades  of  summer,  by  the  various  hues  assumed  by 
the  dying  foliage  of  deciduous  kinds  in  autumn,  and  by  their 
leafless  spray  in  winter.  Every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  has- 
its  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  tint  of  odour,  and  outline,  and, 
consequently,  requires  sufficient  space  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  characteristics,  and  if  these  are  not  carefrd^ 
considered  at  the  time  of  planting  an  evil  is  created  that 
frequently  is  not  noticed  aiterwu?ds  until  it  becomes  too  late, 
and  the  result  is  either  the  mutilation  or  sacrifice  of  some  of 
the  finer  specimens,  which,  if  due  consideration  had  been 
exercised  at  first,  would  have  been  avoided.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  see  in  a  pleasure  ground  two  or  three  neariy 
full-grown  trees  of  different  species  and  habits  with  their 
hea<&  and  branches  mutilated  or  interwoven,  and  destroying^ 
the  outlines  of  each  other.— Gbobob  Gobdon,  AJj.S. 


NEW  STEAWBEEEIES. 

It  is  a  rule  with  me,  from  which  I  seldom  d^>art,  to  speak 
only  of  good  Boses  and  Strawberries,  and  say  nothing  of 
those  which  are  bad  or  unsuitable  to  my  locality,  especia% 
if  they  have  been  kindly  sent  by  the  raiser.  Moreover,  an 
article  may  be  good  elsewhere  that  is  not  good  here. 

These  are  very  good;  and  judg^g  them  under  unfiivour- 
able  circumstances,  they  may  be  safely  recommended. 

1.  The  Botal  £^utbois  (Rivers),  is  an  immense  cro^>er, 
and  the  fruit  is  very  large  and  delicious.  The  plant  is  a 
hardy  hermaphrodite. 

2.  Lucas  (De  Jonghe),  derived  from  La  Constants,  is 
excellent,  hardier,  and  a  better  grower.  I  do  not  think,  as 
some  do,  that  it  is  superior  to  La  Constante,  but  it  is  excel- 
lent, and  is  a  heavy  cropper.  The  fruit  is  nearly  round,  and 
handsome.  It  is  more  suitable  to  different  soils  and  locali- 
ties. The  plant  does  not  bum  under  a  torrid  sun,  as  I  have 
seen  La  Constante  do.    It  is  also  a  better  winterer. 
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8;  B«iBn«>T  SsmrfLOsm  Sfbw  1  (called,  I  Miet«,  La  Ftit- 
mm),  ft  Ifttuh  Strawberry,  is  oxo^Mit,  as  »  plant  s  heavy 
onpper,  with  zoond  fruit  of  gpood  flavour,  with  a  slight  brisk- 
nHK  It  IB  very  haara^  and  qniekly  establiahed — a  pmnt  of 
0MKt  zaoaieBt  in  this  preearioiia  climate.  I  i^eak  of  these 
wee  Stiawbemes  after  tiidr  second  yearns  tiiaL 

41  Baofir  (Be  Jooffhe),  is  a  loetty  dwaa^f-habited  plants 
cdow  in  growth,  but  healthy  and  toletably  hardy.  The  froit 
is-  of  regular  and  perfect  shap^  roond-coned ;  but  alas ! 
ftoBi  my  only  i^ree  plante  ^  innnmeroble  birds  hove 
polled  off  the  net,  and  saved  me  the  larooble  of  tasting. 

&  John  Powxll  (Ingram),  is  Qneen-leaved  and  Que^i- 
flBfoared.  The  plants  came  late  last  autnmn,  I  could  not 
tfasnefore  eroect  a  crop.  I  have  tasted  sufficient  berries 
to  say  it  is  first-rate.  Th^  fruit  is  irregolar,  roond-coned, 
and  handsome.  The  flesh  is  sc^id  to  the  centre  and  firm. 
It  is  juicy  and  pine-flavonred.  I  foncy  it  will  be  one  of  the 
vety  beet  new  sorts,  and  remain  in  the  catalogue.  I  have 
tohon  off  all  tike  remaining  fruit  in  order  to  "  make  plant," 
ag  the  P^ts  had  a  severe  winter  in  their  unestablished 
state.  The  Frogmore  Pmes  (in  huge  crop  and  size  here), 
and  John  Powell  do  Mr.  Ingram  the  sreatest  credit.  The 
foemeris  one  of  the  greatest  len^  in  the  Strawberry  line. 

6.  LoBD  Cltdx  (Dean),  is  strong  as  a  plant  and  quickly 
eetobliahed.  I  received  it  late  this  spring  in  the  midst  of 
hoar  frosts.  It  is  a  first-class  Strawb^ry .  I  saved  sufficient 
fruit  from  my  two  plants  to  speak  of  it  highly.  It  is  of 
flaeflavoor,  and  also  the  most  honey-sweet  Strawberry  that 
I  ever  ate.  I  think  it  will  be  a  cropper.  The  berries  are 
not  uniform.  They  are  round*  cockscombed,  or  double- 
beeaeted.  Th^  are  not  so  firm  as  John  Powell,  but  I  fancy 
tiisif  are  equal  to  it  in  flavour.  These  three  are  in  their 
fizBtyear  of  triaL    The  last  two  have  well  pleased  me. 

Him,  then,  are  five  novelties,  a  pentateuch  of  excellenoe, 
that  stand  out  in  bold  relief  firom  an  <m""»i  inundation  of 
tiadi. — W.  F.  Badcltvfb,  BmMon. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Tsa  June  meeting  of  this  Society  was  presided  over  by 
A.  T.  Stsdnton,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 
Anwwigst  the  donations  to  the  fibrary  received  since  the 
last  meeting  were  the  publications  of  tiiie  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Society  of  Vi^ma,  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society, 
ifbm  Entomological  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  &o. ;  also 
anew  work  by  M.  Simon  on  the  Spiders,  and  an  elaborate 
nxmograpii  on  the  Boe  Flies  (<Estrid»),  by  Herr  Brauer  of 
Viemna. 

Mr.  Morris  exhibited  some  leaves  of  the  Sugar  Cane  re- 
ceived from  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  the  canes  are 
inftsted  to  an  alarmmg  degree  by  a  ^ecies  of  Coccus  dosely 
resembling  the  common  Vine  Coccus,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  firom  Belgium  or  France. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  canes  both  in  Mauritius,  and  the 
islimd  of  B^union  are  eepeoially  infested  to  a  great  degree 
by  tite  insect.  Sulphur  had  been  applied  to  a  certain  ez- 
tiHt,  but  it  was  very  difficult  of  appUcation.  Carbolic  add 
had  also  been  strongly  recommended  to  be  used  as  a  wash  in 
a  diluted  form.  It  was  in  dry  weather  especially,  when  the 
leaves  are  succulent,  that  the  pest  is  the  most  troublesome. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Atkinson  of  Cal- 
cutta»  a  number  of  drawings  of  the  Lepidopterous  insects 
of  India,  executed  by  native  artists  with  a  delicaoy  of  tou<^ 
and  precision  of  colouring  quite  marvellous.  Many  very 
roM  and  interesting  species  were  thus  represented,  especially 
sooie  siDgular  varieties  of  the  extraordinary  Epicopeia  poly- 
dora  and  Calinaga  Buddha.  He  ^so  exhibited  a  Humble 
Bee  (Bombus  sp.),  captured  by  his  son  on  Deal  sands, 
which  was  evidently  disrtinct  fr^m  any  previously-described 
BritWi  species;  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  S.  Stone,  a  series  of 
six  neets  built  by  a  colony  of  Y espa  germanica  in  cubical 
boxes  glazed  in  front,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  most  &n- 
tortie  Ibrms,  one  resembling  a  large  oup  on  a  pedestal, 
another  the  oohmms  of  a  stalactite  cavern,  and  one  was 
a  fldr  miniature  representation  of  Stonehenge.  Professor 
Weetwood  suggested  that  Mr.  Stone  had  induced  the  Wasps 
to  Unild  their  nests  in  these  curious  shapes  by  introdnciBg 
small  pieoes  of  wire  in  difSsrent  positions,  of  wluoh  the  wasps 
took  advantage  as  aflbvding  support  to  their  combs. 


Some  notes' were  also  read  on  the  destruction  of  queen 
Wasps  in'tiie  sjiring  of  various  years,  proving  how  gready^ 
the  development  of  these  insects  is  affected  by  the  varietioB 
of  climate.  In  cold  springs  scarcely  any  wasps  could  bo 
sotti,  but  in  dxy  and  warm  ones  vast  numbers  were  found; 
thus,  in  1841  as  many  tsa  686  dozen  of  queen  wasps  were 
caught  and  destroyed. 

]£r.  F.  Smith  objected  to  this  wholesale  destruction  of 
Wasps  (eadi  queen,  of  course,  representing  an  entire  fbture 
colony),  considering  that  Wasps  were  raSher  beneficial  in 
the  economy  of  nature  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  MoLaohlan  eidiibited  a  Case-bearing  caterpillar  fbund 
on  Thyme  at  Box  Hill,  diSermg  from  any  hitherto  observed 
Lepidopterous  jCase-bear^.  The  specimen  in  question  wa^ 
however,  stated  by  Professor  Westwood  to  be  the  larva  of 
the  Coleopterous  genus  Clythra. 

Professor  Westwood  also  exhibited  a  number  of  mimite 
four-footed  Acari,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Chapman  of  Glasgow,  and  which  had  proved  very  de- 
structive during  the  present  spring  to  the  buds  of  the  com- 
mon Black  Currant,  within  which  they  were  found  in  vast 
numbers,  and  of  which  they  destroyed  the  embryo  bloom. 
He  also  exhibited  and  read  the  description  of  a  new  and 
remarkable  Butterfly  from  Assam  and  Singapore,  forming 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Liphyra  Brassolis ;  the  Butterfly,  although  belonging  to 
the  fkmily  Lycsenidee,  exhibiting  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
robust  body  Brassolis  of  South  America. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Trimen  of 
Cape  Town,  g^iving  on  account  of  an  interesting  instance  <^ 
mimetic  resemblance  traced  to  its  object  in  the  instance  of 
a  species  of  Spider  which  resides  on  the  Senecio  pubigeras, 
Linn.,  and  which  so  exactly  resembles  the  flowers  of  that 
species  of  Bagwort  in  its  colours  and  markings  as  to  de- 
ceive the  small  species  of  Butterflies,  which  it  captures  and 
devours  when  they  fly  down  to  settle  upon  the  supposed 
blossom. 

M%jor  Parry  exhibited  a  curious  case  of  monstrosity  occur* 
ring  on  an  exotic  species  of  Stag  Beetle,  OdontolaMs  Ste- 
vensii,  the  antenn»  of  which  were  divided  into  three  branches. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  curious  pupa  of  a  small  Mo^ 
Anchinia  verrucella,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  tise 
Butterflies  of  the  genus  Pi^Hs,  being  attached  by  threads 
at  the  tail  and  girt  round  the  body. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  made  some  observations  on  the  economy 
of  Hive  Bees,  especiaUy  with  reference  to  their  hal^  A 
clearing  out  and  taking  possession  of  old  combs,  which  ihej 
have  the  instinct  to  fasten  with  fresh  wax  at  the  top,  and 
also  on  their  feeding  upon  pollen. 

Dr.  A.  Wallace  gave  an  account  of  the  successful  rearing 
and  winding-off  of  the  silk  of  the  Bombyx  Cynthia,  wlu£ 
feeds  on  the  A41anthus,  at  Colchester.  Specimens  oi  the 
silk  as  carded  from  the  cocoons,  spun  silk,  and  woven  sUk 
were  all  shown,  together  with  a  skein  of  ailanthinespun  from 
the  cocoon  in  a  continuous  thread,  which  had  until  quite 
recently  been  considered  impracticable. 

Mr.  F.  Walker  communicated  a  memoir  containing  do* 
scriptions  of  new  species  of  Chalcidites,  of  the  genus  Smienn 
brought  from  the  Amaaons  by  Mr.  Bates,  aiul  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEK  OABDXN. 

Pbbsmvbrb  in  the  all-important  operation  of  stirrii^  I3be 
surfkce  of  the  soil  at  every  favourable  opporiunity.  There 
is  no  kind  of  soil  which  will  not  be  benefited  by  this  ope- 
ration, but  more  particularly  for  those  having  a  tendoicy  to 
run  together  or  bind  it  is  indispensably  necessary.  No  ono 
who  has  not  followed  out  the  system  perseveringly  can  tml^ 
estimate  tiie  great  advantages  resulting  therefrom.  It  is 
veiy  proper  to  apply  stimulants  in  the  shape  of  manure 
trenched  in  and  incorporated  with  the  staple  soil,  or  in  a 
liquid  state  during  the  growing  season ;  but  the  benefit  <^ 
such  applications  is  greatly  increased  by  continued,  and,  a» 
far  as  possible,  deep  sur&oe-stirring ;  for  it  is  the  atmo- 
spheric agents  acting  upon  and  combining  with  the  sub^ 
stances  composing  the  food  of  plants,  which  reduce  them, 
to  a  ^  state  to  be  taken  up  through  the  roots  and 
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litod  bj  the  plants.  Cabbage,  malre  anotSier  flowing  for 
■rtnani  use.  Corrois,  make  a  small  sowing  if  l&ey  are  in 
nqaest  for  dzawisg  ytnmg,  also  a  f(dw  more  Onions  for  the 
■ae  purpose.  The  Tripoli  Onion  answers  best.  The  an- 
tuna-sown  ones  transplanted  in  i^he  spring  will  now  be 
sHiimng  their  faSl  growth ;  as  soon  as  this  is  peroeired  lay 
fhe  tops  down  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  rake  for  some  time 
prerioQS  to  palling.  CeUry,  the  main  erops  must  now  be 
got  out  without  delay.  Let  the  plants  be  well  supplied 
wiQi  water,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  if  necessaiy.  The 
eidly  erops  to  be  liberally  supplied  wiih  liquid  manure,  and 
ttesofl  about  them  frequently  stirred  with  a  fork ;  but  by 
Boveaos  make  any  attempt  at  moulding  up  until  they 
ktve  nearly  attained  the  desired  growth.  Peas,  continue  to 
eulh  up  and  stake,  i^e  last  sowing  of  these  may  now  be 
mate.  l%e  Early  Frame  is  generally  recommended,  but 
Kni^if  8  Dwarf  Marrow  will  also  succeed  if  the  season  proTe 
fine.  Poiaioee,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  early  Po- 
tatoes should  be  deeply  forked  up,  and  planted  with  the 
litest  crop  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Coleworts,  and  other 
winter  tnd  spring  Greens.  They  will  not  interfere  with  the 
wen-doing  w  the  Potatoes.  Scarlet  Runners,  earth-up  and 
stake  the  later-sown,  unless  they  are  required  dwarf,  when 
flie  tops  must  be  frequently  pinched  out ;  but  it  is  always 
hert  to  stake  them  if  possible  both  for  neatness  and  pro- 
dnctiveness.  Tomatoes,  keep  them  well  thinned  out  and 
eonstsBtly  nailed*  Turnips,  keep  up  good  successional  sow- 
XBgi,  of  which  a  large  breadth  may  now  be  got  in.  Dry 
wood  ishes  or  charred  refuse  sprinkled  over  them  when  they 
an  wet  is  a  good  p!reventive  against  the  fly. 

FRUIT  OABDBN. 

Keep  the  younsr  wood  of  wall  trees  constantly  nailed  in. 

Spor-ia  the  young  wood  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  it 

inoeases  their  productiveness,  and  also  the  fineness  of  the 

fiuit.    Care  will  still  be  required  to  keep  down  the  ravages 

of  ^hides  on  wall  trees  by  frequently  syringing.    Sti*aw- 

beny  plantations,  that  are  to  stand  to  bear  another  crop,  to 

hate  all  the  superfluous  runners  cut  away  between  the  rows, 

and  sll  weeds  caref ally  removed ;  but  on  no  account  let  any 

of  the  foliage  be  cut  away  at  t^s  season.    Most  kinds  of 

fruit  now  ripe  or  npening,  will  require  the  protection  of  nets 

to  preserve  them  from  birds.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should 

have  their  final  thinning  when  the  stones  in  the  fruit  get 

Ann  and  hard,  as  all  the  risk  of  dropping  during  the  stoning 

process  win  then  be  over.    Vines  against  walls  to  be  nailed 

to  the  walL    Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  current  year's 

wood  (ezc^  the  leaders),  of  Figs  when  they  have  made  ^ve 

and  six  joints. 

OREENHOUSB  AND  CONSSBYATOBT. 

Shadittg  should  be  used  sparingly,  except  on  bright  days, 
ibr  during  dull  unsettled  weather  plants  require  aU  the  light 
that  eonservatories,  the  roofis  of  which  are  partially  shaded 
by  twiners,  afibrd,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional 
tfiemm  of  sunshine.     The  &anty  of  most  softwooded  plants 
•iH  be  considerably  prolonged  by  the  use  of  weak  liquid 
maanre,  which  should  be  given  frequently.    Indeed  such 
i^ungs  as  Adiimenes,  Clerodendrons,  &c.,  may  be  had  in  full 
besnty  from  June  to  October  throuiHi  being  liberally  sup- 
pled with  manure  water ;  but  this  must  not  be  given  too 
■troBg  at  first.     Keep  the  atmosphere  as  moist  as  can  be 
tee;  but  avoid  damp  on  cold  nights  by  leaving  suflScient 
ab  to  cause  a  gentle  circulation,  and  spare  no  attention  to 
kaep  the  plants  clear  of  insects.  Chinese  Primulas,  especially 
the  doable  varieties,  if  at  all  backward,  should  be  placed  in 
a  odd  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  where  they  will  make 
TUfid  progress,  particularly  if  the  pots  stand  on  a  slight 
bottom  heat.    A  thorough  revision  of  plants  belonging  to 
^e  greenhouse  should  now  take  place  with  the  view  of 
■ftraiag  them  a  final  shift  for  the  season,  giving,  where 
BeesMiy,  support  by  judicious  tying,  and  repairing  irregu- 
Wities  of  gpx)wth.     The  obvious  reason  for  shifting  during 
the  summer  is,  that  before  the  approach  of  winter  the  plants 
nu^  possess  a  sufficient  mass  of  roots  to  support  them 
through  that  trying  season. 

FLOWEB  GABBEN. 

Go  over  the  beds  frequently,  and  keep  the  young  shoots  of 
Vetbenas,  &c.,  nicely  regulated  and  pegged  down  until  the 
gBDond  is  fairly  covered,  after  which  the  shoots  may  be 
•flowed  to  grow  more  at  liberty.    On  poor  dry  soils  two  or  I 


three  applications  of  weak  maamre  water,  giren  at  internds 
of  a  few  days,  asd  when  iSb^  groimd  is  moist,  will  gresll^ 
assist  in  gettingthe  beds  ooTsred  withovt  loss  of  tkne.  86d 
that  Dallas,  Hollyhocks,  Ac,,  are  seeurdy  staked  sad 
properly  tied  as  they  adraace  in  growth.  Manure  wstar 
win  also  be  useftd  to  l^ese.  Bemove  dead  flowers  said  seed 
from  Roses,  and  give  the  autumn<4owerkig  yaxieties  Twenty 
oi  manure  water,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  vigorous  nealtti 
and  seenre  plenty  of  wood  fbr  blooming  in  the  autumn.  Bud- 
ding should  be  proceeded  witb  in  doudy  weather.  Mlldeir 
is  sometimes  very  troublesome  after  this  season,  and  no  time 
'  ^ould  be  lost  in  dusting  the  infested  phmts  with  sulphur. 

PITS  iiKD  FBAKE8. 

The  stock  here  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  diould  he 
frequently  examined  individually  to  see  that  aU  is  going 
right,  for  plants  when  growing  rapidly  very  speedily  suffsr 
through  neglect  in  watering,  or  frx>m  &e  attacks  of  insects. 
Examine  young  specimens  that  were  potted  early  in  the 
season,  and  shift  at  once  such  as  require  more  pot  Toom,  so 
as  to  get  the  pots  moderately  well  filled  with  roots  before 
the  winter,  in  which  state  plants  are  much  more  easily  earned 
through  the  winter  than  when  either  over  oir  under-potted. 
Leschenaultias  should  be  carefully  examined  for  green  fly. 
Chorozemas,  Bossiseas,  &c.,  must  also  be  frequently  examined 
for  red  spider  and  laid  upon  their  sides  on  a  dean  mat  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  the  syringe,  repeating  the  syringing 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  eradicate  the  pest.  Young 
specimens  of  valuable  hardwooded  plants  should  be  carefollj 
trained,  keeping  the  shoots  nicely  tied  out  or  pegged  down 
in  order  to  secure  close  compact  specimens.      W.  %xanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDBK. 

Hebe  our  work  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  previous 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  clearing  off  our  first  Canfi- 
flower,  and  dunging  and  trenching  the  ground  for  Straw- 
berries— to  be  transferred  from  pots  that  were  forced  under 
glass — anii  clearing  off  some  early  Potatoes,  to  get  in  Brus- 
sels Sprouts  and  Scotch  Cabbaging  Kale.  Dug  down,  also, 
some  Strawberry-borders  after  being  cleared  of  frxdt,  which 
borders  are  also  supplied  with  dwarf  bush  Apple  trees,  and 
planted  thickly  with  Colewort  Cabbage,  except  for  a  square 
of  4  feet  or  so  round  the  trees.  We  do  not  by  any  means  re- 
commend this  hard  cropping  of  fruit-tree  borders ;  but  imcst- 
do  has  a  language  of  its  own,  as  with  a  small  garden,  and  a 
continuous  supply,  there  is  little  use  to  think  of  uncropped 
fruit-borders,  however  much  you  may  desire  them  to  l:^  so. 
For  all  tender  fruit  the  injury  done  is  not  so  much  owing  to 
what  the  cultivated  plants  ts^e  from  such  a  border  as  from 
the  shade  given,  which  keeps  the  soil  cold ;  and  as  the  surfisoe 
is  apt  to  become  dry  from  the  absorbing  properties  of  the 
roots  of  the  vegetables,  or  smaller  ftiiits,  as  Strawberries,  tie 
roots  of  the  trees  are  naturaUy  indined  to  go  down  deeper 
after  moisture  than  is  g^od  for  them. 

Above  we  have  spoken  of  dearing  off  the  remains  of  the 
early  Cauliflower,  as  in  the  very  busy  days  of  May  and  June, 
when  every  moment  was  valuable,  heads  were  frequently 
cut,  and  the  stumps  left  remaining  until  a  slacker  time 
could  be  obtained  for  their  removal.    In  general,  however, 
this  is  a  bad,  wasteful,  slovenly  plan — ^wasteful  because  the 
large  leaves  left  on  the  stump  continue  to  pump  up  for 
themselves  much  of  the  nourishing  properties  of  the  sdl, 
as  we  found  beneath  such  stumps  the  ground  dry,   and 
thoi*oughly  permeated  by  roots,  at  the  depth  of  80  inches ; 
wasteful,  too,  because  they  thus  not  only  uselessly  exhaust 
the  soil,  but  the  nourishment  which  the  decomposed  stumps 
and  leaves  would  give  to  other  crops  is  so  much  longer  hdd 
in  abeyance.    The  plan  is  slovenly,  because,  if  foUowed  in 
the  case  of  a  Cauliflower,  it  is  apt  to  be  foUowed  in  the  ease 
of  Potato-haulm,  Lettuces,  &c.,  it  being  somewhat  easier 
to  cut  a  Lettuce  than  to  pull  it  up  and  leave  all  that  is  not 
wanted  for  the  table  to  give  its  nourishing  properties  to 
the  rubbish-heap,  and  all  such  remains  left  in  the  garden 
give  it  an  untidy  appearance,  colouring  up  the  ideas  of  a 
thorough  cleaning-up  day  ;  whilst  the  prominent  ideas  in  ft 
well-kept  garden  should  be  constant  tidiness,  comfort,  and 
elegance.    Why  should  not  a  row  or  a  bed  of  Cauliflower' be 
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as  interestdng  as  a  flower-bed  ?  It  lias  at  least  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  utility  to  recommend  it.  The  cat-and-leave- 
Btmnp  system  is  also  very  deoeptive  to  all  but  the  indi- 
vidual who  cuts.  A  quarter  of  Cauliflower  which  has  been 
thus  treated,  seen  at  a  little  distance,  would  look  a  quarter 
of  Cauliflower  stilL  When  the  useless  parts  are  at  once 
removed,  the  superintendent  or  the  proprietor  can  see  what 
he  has  left,  and  take  stock  without  an  efibrt.  From  this 
cause  alone  we  have  known  unpleasantness  from  circum- 
stances that  would  be  comical,  but  for  the  annoyance 
associated — such  as  gentlemen  offering  half  a  dozen  or  half 
a  score  of  heads  of  Cauliflower  to  a  neighbour,  when  he  him- 
self had  not  one  left  fit  to  cut.     . 

This  gossip  about  stumps  of  Cauliflower  brings  to  our 
mind  two  questions  that  should  have  been  answered  a  weok 
ago.  The  first  is,  "What  do  you  consider  the  best  site  for 
Ca/uliflower  to  be  when  sent  to  a  gentleman's  table  ?  "  We 
do  not  consider  the  question  of  size  as  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  question  of  quality.  Insure  quality,  and  then  size 
will  be  an  advantage,  for  large  parties  especially.  The  larger 
the  better,  if  the  head  is  wlute,  compact,  firm,  no  flower- 
iness  on  it,  no  openings,  and  forming  about  three  parts  of 
a  solid  balL  The  same  rule  will  hold  good  as  to  prize  Cauli- 
flower at  shows.  A  large  head,  if  at  all  open  or  flowery  on  the 
sur&ce,  or  with  open  spaces  between  the  parts  of  the  heads, 
will  be  passed  over,  and  the  preference  given  to  a  smaller 
head  if  quite  firm  and  compact.  As  to  ourselves,  for  the 
parlour  table  we  prefer  compact  heads  rather  under  than 
over  the  ordinary  size  of  a  man's  closed  fist.  When  larger 
or  beginning  to  open  they  are  sent  to  the  hall,  and  if  they 
come  in  too  fast  even  to  suit  rotations  there,  they  are  given 
in  turns  to  the  men  who  help  to  grow  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  question  from  "A  Young 
Gardbnbb  :  '*    "  My  Cabbages  are  many  of  them  beginning  to 
split  and  my  Cauliflowers  to  run  because  they  come  in  faster 
than  they  can  be  used.    Is  it  not  a  usual  thing  to  give  such 
vegetables  to  the  labourers  who  choose  to  accept  them? 
Would  I  not  be  perfectly  right  to  do  so?"    We  thoroughly 
approve  of  your  intentions.    It  is  a  pity  that  what  is  fit  for 
human  food  should  be  wasted;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  safe 
you  must  dismiss  from  your  mind  all  reliance  in  such  matters 
on  mere  usage,  and  iQl  feelings  with  respect  to  anything 
like  right    The  right  alone  rests  with  the  proprietor,  and 
if  you  are  wise  you  will  do  nothing  in  the  matter  with- 
out receiving  his  fidl  sanction.    Even  after  this,  such  a  com- 
mendable proceeding  must  be  accompanied  with  prudence. 
After  much  observation  and  experience  we  consider  that  two 
things  are  essentiaL    First,  that  you  yourself  see  the  vege- 
tables thus  distributed ;  and,  secondly,  that  you  take  care 
that  no  more  be  ^vcn  at  a  time  than  can  be  used  at  once 
by  the  receiver.   There  must  be  no  inducement  in  the  shape 
d  quantity  for  the  labourers  to  dispose  of  them.     There 
are  many  high-minded   proprietors  who  would  not   oon- 
d6scend  to  sell,  but  who  reel  a  gpreat  pleasure  in  giving  to 
their  friends,  and  who  are  very  pleased  that  any  surplus 
should  be  given  to  the  workmen ;  but  we  have  known  in- 
stances of  great  mortification,  unpleasantness,  and  even  the 
giving  up  of  a  good  old  benevolent  usage,  because  it  came 
out  that  the  workmen  sold  what  was  given  to  them. 

WeU,  then,  in  return  for  what  we  consider  prudent  advice, 
we  want  some  of  our  readers  and  friends  to  help  us.  Of  all 
vegetables  there  is  nothing  that  delights  more  in  sewage 
waier  and  manv/re  water  of  all  kinds  than  Cauliflower.  We 
have  a  pump  for  one  sewage  tank,  and  the  men  as  yet  have 
never  said  anything  about  it,  as  we  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  found  the  smell  offensive.  But  our  own  nasal  organs  ore 
excessively  sensitive,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  anything 
we  have  done  to  render  the  sewage  inodorous  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth.  After  that,  the  earth  soon  makes  all 
right.  Now,  what  we  want  is  some  cheap  and  easily-obtain- 
able substuice,  and  one,  too,  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  nourishing  value  of  the  water — a  substance  which 
would  have  the  desired  effect,  either  when  thrown  into  the 
water  or,  better  still,  placed  in  the  barrel  in  which  the 
sewage  is  pumped.  A  short  paper  on  this  subject  from  a 
practical  scientific  friend,  would,  we  are  sure,  be  read  with 
gieat  interest.  Perhaps  a  correspondent  who  gave  us  some 
good  ideas  the  other  week  would  be  good  enough  to  amplify 
on  the  sulgect.  The  great  essentials  are  cheapness,  retaining 
sntritive  propertie^^  mmphdty  and  safety  in  the  i^plioatioii» 


so  that  a  common  labourer  may  use  it  safely,  and  the  humble 
cottager  may  apply  it  to  the  hole  in  which  he  husbands  all  his 
slops  and  washings  for  manure- waterings.  We  lately  saw 
two  plots  of  Cabbages  in  two  neighbouring  cottac^e  gaxdems, 
those  in  the  one  plot  having  a  light  slaty  woe-oegone  ap- 
pearance, with  the  leaves  &bby,  and  little  or  no  hear&iv 
whilst  those  in  the  other  plot  had  nice  firm  hearts,  and  a 
rich  dark  appearance  in  their  foliage — a  beautiful  contrast  to 
their  neighboiurs.  The  kinds  were  the  same,  and  the  cnltore 
and  treatment  much  the  same,  with  this  exception,  that 
from  one  house  all  the  slops  were  allowed  to  pollute  the 
highway,  and  from  the  other  the  most  of  all  that  could  be 
saved  was  put  to  the  roots  of  the  Cabbages.  Some  half  a 
dozen  plants  had  been  burnt  up  by  an  overdose,  but  this 
was  knowledge  which  would  be  valued  in  future,  and  lead  to 
diluting  slops  when  otherwise  too  strong.  In  all  cases  it 
is  safest  to  use  such  waterings  weak  enough. 

7BUIT  OARDBN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Notwithstanding  the 
showers,  have  had  to  water  some  heavy  crops  of  Queens  and 
other  Strawberries,  as  the  flower-stems  looked  as  if  inclined 
to  droop.  Want  of  watering  when  there  is  plenty  of  bloom 
is  the  chief  cause  of  Strawberries  failing  to  produce  welL 
The  first-tumed-out  Strawberry  plants  f^m  forced  pots  are 
now  coming  nicely  into  bloom,  and  will  come  in  as  succes- 
sions to  such  late  kinds  as  the  Elton.  In  all  small  gardens 
the  fruitful  plants  of  such  late  kinds  as  Elton  and  Eleanor 
should  be  marked  for  runners  as  stated  the  other  week,  as 
barrenness  is  more  apt  to  be  «transmitted  from  them  than 
from  some  of  the  earher  kinds. 

OBNAKBNTAL  DEPABTMINT. 

Here  it  would  take  a  long  article  to  tell  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  potting  and  repotting  gpreenhouse  and  stove  plants, 
fresh  arranging  with  huge  Balsam  plants.  Scarlet  Genuuums, 
&o.,  looking  over  beds,  fastening  and  training  plants,  so  as 
to  have  all  the  beds  full,  so  that  they  may  not  have  that 
desert  appearance  until  August,  of  which  a  correspondent 
spoke  lately,  and  which  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the 
present  system  of  flower  gardening.  This  and  various  other 
matters  we  cannot  now  allude  to,  farther  than  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  idea  so  currently  gaining  ground, 
that  fine  fiower  gardens,  say  from  July,  and  comparative 
dreariness  in  the  spring,  are  the  fault  of  the  gardening  body. 
Let  the  burden  be  laid  on  the  right  shoulders.  Let  labour, 
materia],  and  means  be  g^ven,  and  with  previous  experience, 
and  the  help  of  Mr.  Fleming's  little  book,  there  womd  be  no 
difficulty  in  having  gardens  gay  from  spring  to  November 
at  least.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  a  great  many  places  the 
energies  of  gardeners  are  already  overtasked  to  make  the 
most  of  the  lading  system  for  summer  and  autumn ;  and  to 
fill  the  same  number  of  beds  continuously,  say  from  Mardi 
to  the  end  of  October,  with  the  same  means  and  the  same 
expense  for  labour,  is  to  attempt  an  impossibility,  though 
the  word  impossible  does  not  come  much  in  our  way.  Where 
this  extra  expense  cannot  be  afforded,  and  spring  gardening 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  quite  as  much  considered,  and  rather 
more  valued  than  a  blaze  of  colour  from  midsummer  and 
onwards,  then  the  right  policy  is  not  to  grumble  that  the 
gardener  cannot  do  this  and  that,  however  willing,  but  to 
curtail  the  extent  of  the  planting,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to 
keep  all  in  good  order  from  spring  to  autumn.  For  this 
purpose  a  reserve  garden  and  a  great  number  of  pots  will  be 
necessary,  that  when  spring  beds  are  removed  they  may  at 
once  be  filled  with  plants  in  bloom. 

One  word  as  to  thin  ond  thick  planUng  of  beds  in  answer 
to  two  inquiries.  Our  rule  would  be  to  plant  according  to 
circumstances — that  is,  the  common  bedding  plants,  such 
as  Scarlet  Geraniums  and  Tellow  Calceolarias.  Where  the 
finest  possible  show  was  desired  in  June  and  July  we  would 
put  good  plants  in  some  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Where  the 
best  display  was  wanted  from  August  until  frost  came,  then 
we  would  put  in  similar  plants  from  12  to  16  inches  apart. 
It  is  true  you  may  thin  in  the  autumn  those  plants  turned 
out  thickly ;  but  even  then,  independently  of  the  trouble, 
they  will  not  bloom  so  well  generally  as  plants  put  in 
thinner,  and  that  have  thoroughly  covered  the  beds  without 
iigoring  eadi  other.  Circumstances,  therefore,  should  r^ga* 
J  late  the  thicknesB  of  our  planting.— B.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  W«  leqnest  that  no  one  will  write  piiTately  to  tbe  de- 
partmental writert  of  the  "  Joornal  of  Horticnltiire, 
Outage  Qaiieaea,  and  Conntrj  Qentleman."  By  io 
doing  they  aie  gabjeoted  to  nqjuatifiabte  tronbla  and 
crpense.  All  oommnnicationa  shotdd  therefore  be  od- 
dreoed  >Dl«ly  to  Tht  EtUtori  of  Iht  Journal  of  Borticitl- 
fmv.  Src  171,  Flttt  Btretl,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  reqaeet  that  correspondeats  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
•Mne  sheet  qneetionB  relating  to  GoTdening  and  those 
on  Fonltiy  and  Bee  eabjecta,  if  thej  expect  to  gat  them 
annrei«d  promptly  and  conveniently,  tint  write  them 
m  sepaiftte  eommanioationa.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  of  three  questions  at  once. 

II.B. — Uany  qoestions  most  remain  unanswered  ontil  next 
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to  nmaw  tHe  plaata  oftn,  aad  wmn  thej  h*w  prodniwi  »  fato  Btop 
iliow  ajinptoma  M  dcereaalDt  (iioor,  and  It  mar  b«  tUcbt  ■»«*•  " 
diMiM^  to  pdLI  tham  ap  aad  throw  than  loU  tH*  tre,  aad  s^  In  now 
plaolt  in  Ibeir  pU•a^  baling  pratlouilj  remoied  tha  old  M^  ud  reptaM* 
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ttw  affoeU  of  Ihl.  dlieiH.  wWoH  ihroittoa  to  bewni*  mi  «raU  a  si»nr(e  U  tbe 
CocorMiaMB  aa  the  Folalo  mnrialti  irat  to  Iha  Potato  a  Hw  rean  ago,— 0.  A. 
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laat.    Ms  (npplcinant  haa  jel  bteo  addsd. 
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"Ifssoir  FiiAsn  fiHSBoiso  nmm  Fboit  {J.  if.  OiUanaehi.—We  iWrA 
4Ktrm  tezurUnMe  is  tlie  ocwe  of  yoar  Mdom  Arop^hiff,  »Bd  so  eta\f. 
1<W— p  loznrtenoe  bj  giving  less  bottom  bett,  «o  mote  water  tten  vill 
J«tk  keep  the  letvet  from  flaggtog*  and  ylaaty^f  air  day  and  nlgbt,  if  at 
tbe  latter  period  the  atmoqibcrie  tenpezainiredoiiot  fall  htlow  65°  and  from 
tbal  to  W,  No  doubt  the  roots  ran  too  freely  In  your  rioh  turf  and  cocoa- 
BBt  £bre.  We  are  obliged  by  the  inforiBation  abont  BroMu  and  oatert>iUarB. 

MvaA  CATmDTSBii  CvLTtrax  (D.  GJ^^-^Yam  Iftosa  Canreadisbii  Is  doing 
irelL  Elgblj  fnUt  is  a  goodly  mwnber  to  swell  well,  and  Natare  eeems  to  be 
drtng  wiiat  nhe  expected  to  geteome  help  in  doi^.  A  higher  temperataret  of 
from  75*  to  85%  will  not  eaiue  mere  frnit  to  eet,  bnt  thinning  them  mneh 
Hiay  do  sa  When  yonr  plant  has  fktdted,  it  is  best  to  eucoarage  it  to  make 
M  soeker  or  two;  then  take  It  np,  detaeh  the  yonng  plant,  plant  it  in  new  freeh 
■oQ,  and  ere  ku^  it  will  rival  its  parent.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  keeping 
the  old  stumps.  It  is  not  oommon  yet  to  have  fraltfal  coses  «n  the  Welhng- 
tenia. 

If  AMXS  or  TKtJiT  (Thomas  Record). ^-The  fitrawberries  we  shonld  say  are 
hoth  Keens'  Seedling,  but  it  is  Iropoaslble  to  tell  from  a  few  fnrit  only, 
MTticnlarly  as  there  are  now  so  many  sorts  very  similar  to  that  variety. 
iPhe  Grape  Is  Black  Prince.  (John  Oo/to).— No.  2,  ElroKe  Nectarine; 
3,  Harrington ;  5,  Royal  Goorge.  We  got  in  eonfasion  with  Nos.  1  and  4. 
'TTiat  which  is  quite  pale  at  the  stone  ii  Noblesse,  and  that  which  is  red  is 
Bed  Magdalene. 

NAints  OF  Plavts  ( W,  H,  ifayne).— The  white  Itower  is  a  Watsonia.  not 
%  Ghtdiolns,  hat  we  canaot  say  which  ^edes  wfeUimit  radng  the  plant. 
The- shrnb  is  Osotfaamnns  thyrsoidens,  D. C.  (T.Z.).—\,  Lastrea deearreos, 
J.  8b.  ;  2,  Lastrea  dilatata,  Fresl.,  periu^is  the  variety  Standishi ;  bnt  the 
-meunen  Is  too  yoong  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty ;  8,  Erinus 
«Jpiniis;  4,  a  Bi^onia,  we  cannot  say  which  species,  for  there  are  up- 
wards of  350  known  to  botanists,  and  none  of  them  can  be  accurately  named 
ftom  a  single  withered  leaf;  5,  Litobroehia  vespertilionis,  J.  8m. ;  6,  Sela- 
l^dla  euspidatat  Link.  {8.  H.  W.^  Reading), — I,  Lastrea  spinulota,  Presl. ; 
2,  L.  Filiz*raas,  var,  paleacea,  Moore.  Yon  will  find  L«Btrea  rigida  in  the 
"British  Ferns,"  published  at  our  ofiBce.  L.  quinqnangnlare  is  not  in 
either  of  our  Fern  books,  and  we  cannot  refer  you  to  any  English  description 
of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  from  West  Africa,  and  is  allied  to  L.  decomposita,  of 
vrhidi,  indeed,  some  authors  consider  it  a  variety.  It  was  first  named  and 
described  by  Kunee  in  the  volume  of  the  **  Ltnneea  *'  for  1850.  {8,  A.  P.)*— 
1,  Impossible  to  name  the  Lobelia  from  such  a  miserable  scrap ;  2,  Fareetia 
suflruticoea,  D,2, ;  3,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  L.;  4,  Phlox  maculata,  var. 
eandida,  Bth. ;  5,  HeliaothenMm,  ap.  (Mar pie), —l^  Polyotichimi  aculea^ 
torn  (both)  ;  2,  too  yonng  to  be  recognised ;  3,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  L. 
CfT*  £.).— Cladrastlstinetoria,  Raf. 

POULTEY.  BEE,  and  HOITSEHOLB  CHAOXICLE. 


POULTEY  CLUB  JUDGES. 

1  HATB  a  letter  before  me  from  Mr.  Hewitt,  stating  that 
he  oommtmicated  to  you  privately  respecting  his  being  a 
Judge  to  the  Poultry  Club,  and  how  you  can  justify  the  way 
in  which  you  have  published  the  correspondence  I  am  at  a 
loBS  to  know.  The  whole  tenor  of  your  remarks  appears  to 
have  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  attempt  to  injure  the 
proceedings  of  the  Poultry  Club,  in  proof  of  which,  I  beg 
to  quote  &e  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hewitt's  letter  to 
me,  dated  30th  June : — 

"I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  feel 
more  annoyed  than  I  do  at  the  paragraph  in  question,  nor 
could  any  one  be  more  astonished.  About  i^e  date  of  your 
first  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Dolby  two  letters,  requesting 
me  to  aid  the  proposed  Isling^ton  Show,  by  a  notice  in  The 
JouBNAL  OF  HoRTicuLTUSE.  I  wroto  ouc,  as  customary, 
jMnt  it  in  a  separate  letter;  but  even  then,  well  knowing 
-there  was  a  good  deal  of  '  ear-wigging '  going  on  from  the 
rear  against  the  Club,  I  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Editors, 
explaining  privately  that  in  my  case  the  restrictions  of  rules 
were  removed.  This  letter  was  itself  headed  'private/ 
twice  dashed,  and  even  the  envelope  similarly  endorsed. 
By  the  next  morning's  post  I  received  so  veiy  extraordinary 
and  extreme  a  reply  of  disapproval,  that  I  actually  went  up 
to  London.  I  wrote  a  second,  very  much  shorter,  simply 
stating  particulars  of  the  prize  list.  This,  too,  was  virtually 
lefdsed,  and  in  lieu  of  it  eventually  the  paragraph  appeared 
in  TOint  that  is  justly  complained  of."  See  The  Journal 
or  jQoBTicxjLTUBE  of  the  28th  of  June. 

Buoh  an  uncalled-for  publication  of  a  private  and  confi- 
dential correspondence  appears  to  me  to*  be  a  great  breach 
of  faith. 

Wishing  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  upright  Judge 
M  Mr.  Hewitt,  I  was  anxious  to  maJke  any  sacrifice  to  meet 
his  views,  and  the  oiTer  to  waive  the  rules  was  merely  a 
tribute  to  the  great  ability  and  acknowledged  experience  of 
the  greatest  poultry  judge  in  the  world — a  tribute  which  no 
oi^er  judge  may  ever  expect. 

Allow  me  finally  to  state  that  three  members  of  the  Club 
have  consented  to  act  as  judges,  who  have  been  the  most 
extensive  breeders  and  successful  exhibitors  in  the  kingdom ; 
BO  that  you  will  find,  probably,  not  as  you  imagine,  that  the 


rules  of  the  Clnb  are  iaopemtive,  and  th^  ajiplication  an 
impossibility,  bnt  the  reverse. — Edwd.  Tudicaii;,  A»  Man, 

Sec,  to  Poultry  Chtb, 

[We  very  readily  insert  this  communication^  It  is  quite 
true  that  Mr.  Hewitt's  letter  was  marked  "  private,"  but  as 
we  had  seen  him  subsequently,  and  stated  the  substance  of 
.what  we  should  say  in  the  first  notice  of  his  appointment, 
and  to  which  he  did  not  object,  we  considered  it  only  due  to 
him  to  state  what  we  did  in  onr  second  notice.  We  think 
the  Club  quite  right,  as  you  aay,  is  eeeuring  l^e  benefit  of 
his  great  ability  and  acknowledged  expedience,  and  we  axe 
quite  fflire  he  w^  act  independently. 

So  fiur  are  we  frem  wishing  to  ix^jnre  the  Poattiy  Club, 
that  we  hope  it  may  succeed  in  establishing  many  ezhiln- 
tions,  and  that  the  awards  of  the  judges  it  appoints  may  be 
satisfactoiy.  What  we  object  to  is  any  competent  judee  (and 
no  other  should  be  appointed),  being  bound  to  adnere  to 
rules  rather  than  to  l&e  dictates  of  his  own  experienoed 
judgment.] 

EEABING  CHICEIENS  AND  DUCKLINGS. 

I  STMPATHiBE  with  "  A.  K.  C."  as  to  the  loss  of  his  Dods- 
ing  chi^ens.  The  boundless  range  and  over-feeding  axe 
most  likely  the  cause.  I  have  fotmd,  in  breeding  poollary, 
that  the  Dorking  and  Spanish  are  the  most  difficmt  to  rear. 
"  A.  K.  C."  will  do  wdil  to  confine  his  chickens,  with  the 
hen,  in  a  coop,  away  from  old  dead  rotten  wood,  and  not 
where  fungi  and  worms  abound.  Eeed  them  upon  rice  boiled 
in  milk,  and,  as  a  change,  give  sharps  and  oatmeal  mixed 
with  milk,  the  milk  to  be  sweet ;  skimmed  milk  will  4o. 

"  A  Fasmeb's  Wife"  will  do  better  to  keep  only  one  drake 
to  six  Ducks.  Kill  one  of  the  drakes,  and  if  she  likes  keep 
one  of  the  young  ones  of  this  year's  brood.  I  have  one  drake 
to  four  Aylesbury  Ducks.  My  troops  of  young  Dadra  range 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-two ;  ninety-nine  in  all,  out  of  132  eggs. 
All  are  fed  with  boiled  rice  and  meaL— J.  D. 


POULTRY  JUDGING. 


Who  is  not  glad  to  see  "Wiltshire  Bjdotor,"  whether. it 
be  in  his  practical  remarks,  or  his  New  Yearns  Eve  Dream  f 
I  read,  and  read  again,  and,  on  seeing  "Wiltshire  Rbctob*" 
at  the  end,  am  generally  disposed  to  agree  to  all  ho  writes ; 
but  in  his  "  Kules  for  Poultry  Judging,"  I  cannot  go  with 
him.  I  have  thought  this  sut^eet  over  once  and  again,  but 
I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  make  the  living  individuality 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  judge  merge  into  the  madiine, 
which  he  most  become  if  he  is  to  judge  by  a  certain  code  of 
rules,  with  which,  possibly,  he  may  not  agree. 

On  a  matter  pf  opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  force  any  person 
to  act  contrary  to  his  own  notions.  But,  go  further-^frame 
your  rules,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  every  poultry -breeder, 
and  it  must  still  rest  with  the  judge  to  determine :  it  is  his 
individual  opinion  which  must  de^e  the  merits — whether, 
for  instance,  that  pen  which  is  evenly  matched  is  not  more 
entitled  to  the  coveted  honour  than  tluvt  which  has  one  or, 
perhaps,  two  perfect  birds,  agreeing  to  the  "code  of  laws  " 
in  every  particular. 

Again,  the  value  of  the  points  in  each  separate  bird  zQuat 
be  considered  as  minutely  as  the  Chinese  painter  measured 
the  distance  between  the  small-pox  marks  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's face,  that  he  might  transfer  them  to  the  canvas  in- 
tended for  presentation  to  his  lady  love.  What  reception 
will  this  minuteness  receive  at  the  hands  of  unsucoessfal 
exhibitors?  Why,  very  much  like  that  bestowed  on  the 
poor  Chinaman,  who  was  unceremoniously  kicked  down 
stairs  by  his  rather  testy  sitter  when  the  discovery  was 
made.  It  is  "agin  natur,"  as  Sam  Slick  would  say,  for 
others  to  discover  faults  in  birds,  whose  £a,ults,  by  constant 
glossing  over,  we  the  owners  have  learnt  ra13ier  to  Hke  than 
otherwise.  This,  perhaps,  applies  much  more  closely  to 
"exhibitors  in  a  small  way;"  we  have  not  the  unlimited 
pieans  to  buy  the  perfect  specimens,  and  must  in  some 
measure  be  content  with  what  we  can  produce. 

When  "Wiltshire  Rector"  says,  "I  have  heard  an 
exhibitor  remark,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  take  anj 
prizes  at  this  show;  they  depend  upon  who  is  the  judge. 
Mr.  A  likes  my  sort  of  birds,  itc.' "    This  may  bo  soj  but 
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••Wtimmax  Bvctob"  and  "the  ariubitor"  both  seem  to 
target  that  it  ia  not  almyE  tho  aame  peas  or  the  Bune  eihi- 
bitcn  who  oonipete  :  that  eTen  Buppoaiog  thef  do,  the  con- 
dildfm  of  the  pens  may  have  altered.  It  reminda  me  some- 
^lat  of  m;  man  Friday ;  although  he  really  does  attend 
UKBongUjtomypoaltry,  yet  halites  cordially  all  "TO'  '  " 
■ialiM  "meaatBT  'ad  tell  ha  to  wring  all  their  ni 
aboatdn't  ban  to  tell  'on  twice."  A1thoag;ti  be  dielikea  the 
"Tmrls,"  he  baa  no  olfjectioii  to  a  aljce  of  prize  money,  and 
owing  to  nm^ry  wiadfalla  in  this  way  he  has  learnt  t< 
aH>reci*te  mj  Biahinaa.  The  wind,  however,  changed, 
and  instead  of  prizea  came  commendations  and  high  com- 
mandatjooB.  I  do  not  blame  the  Judges  or  wish  for  a  code 
of  rules,  ^.  I  like  prizea — who  doesn't?  Imt  Friday  inti- 
nated,  "Thick  ther  judge  op  theer  wam't  much  of  a,  judge 
not  to  gie  the  big  oock  a  prize ;"  and  a  few  days  after  when 
the  Bert  doae  of  high  commendations  arrived,  he  remarked, 
"Tbick  thur  zort  of  Towl  be  gwine  out  o'  Toahion,  be'ant 
thm?"  I  strove  to  convince  him  (bat  there  were  batter 
biidi  thore,  but  I  fear  I  did  not  aucceed.  I  am  snre  he 
tiunki  the  powers  of  the  judse  in  question  very  limited. 
"WiLmnnx  Sacroit,"  perhapa,  recollecta  that  a  few  months 
bade  Iken  was  a  great  talk  about  the  Poultry  Club ;  a  code 
of  nilaa  seemed  about  to  appear  directly.  Where  are  they  ? 
HlTe  the  members  found  it  impoasible  to  frame  them  to 
aatiafy  all?  I  know  by  experience  it  is  not  pleasant  to  lose, 
bat,  u  Hood  aaya,  "What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured." 
We  have,  by  somewhat  general  conaent.  arrived  at  certain 
itDdmatks  ;  and,  after  all,  I  imagine,  wrongly  perhapa,  that 
mnathiog  is  necessary  to  make  the  good  judge  that 
raka  can  give— something,  ia  feet,  which  is  inherent  in 
jndge  himaelf,  and  not  in  any  rules,  however  good.  Certain 
points  appear  settled— thus  even  matching  and  condition 
all  pens,  whaterer  the  breed;  a  certain  form  of  comb 
■ome  breeda,  a  variety  in  others  i  size,  large  in  aome.  amall 
IB  a&«a ;  a  oertaun  charaeter  of  feathers  in  a  variety  of 
bnedl.  whid  may  be  styled  "  birds  in  feathers ;"  a  clean  leg 
in  Bofl,  feattierod  in  otheis.  Such  general  points,  with 
othet^  wB  all  know,  or  ought  to  know.  Were  we  to  know 
madb  BMre  it  wtrald  be  oontrary  to  experience  to  obtain 
mnvetMl  satiafitetion.  Bach  judge  mnst  see  with  hie  own 
ejta,  and  mentally  mike  hia  own  oalcnlations  a»  to  the 
nlatire  merits  of  competing  pan.  It  woold  add  immanaely 
t«  the  Uboun  of  «  jn^e  if  at  each  pen  be  must,  with  pencil 
in  hand,  make  a  calculation  of  points  {  and  I  am  rather  dta- 
poaad  to  believe  that  the  best  judges  of  the  present  day 
would  not  judge  under  such  condltioos. — T.  B.  A..  Z. 


SELBT,  TADCASTEK,  amd  MAEKKT  WEIGHTON 
AGncDLTUBtii  aociBir'a  pouitrt  bhov. 
Tm  eleventh  onnnsl  EiMWtion  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  Tidcaster  on  mday,  the  lat  inst.  There  was  a  good 
dww  of  poultry,  comprising  about  ISO  pens.  The  prizea 
*STe  awuded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jaekson  and  Mr.  Alei.  Cattl^, 
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run  Kjrmm, 
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luuEii.— Flnt.  w.  CinDun.     Seeond,  UIm  Willon, 
CsiddbiuIhI,  Uri.  BlKktr,  Hndaoib. 
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DOMINIQUE   FOWLS. 

This  variety  is,  Tery  justly,  beootning  popular  where  beat, 
known,  especially  for  haidinees.  We  and  the  fallowing  do- 
soriptian  of  it  in  a  very  valoabld  article  upon  poultry,. ia 
the  late  report  of  the  Department  of  Agrioultnce, 

"  The  Dominique  is  the  best  fowi  of  common  stock  that  wa 
have,  and  is  the  only  fowl  in  the  country  that  haa  anmigti 
distinct  chacaoteristios  to  entitle  it  to  a  name.  These  {bins 
are  Ml  medium  size,  being  but  little  lees  in  weight  than  th« 
Dorking,  have  f^  braasta,  rounded  full  bodies,  doobls  oir 
single  combs,  and  yellow  legs.  Their  main  plumage  has  a. 
tight  grey  ground  ci>lonr,  while  each  feather  ia  bailed  oron- 
wise  with  u  darker  shade.  They  are  &equently  known  h^ 
the  name  "  Hawb-ooloured  fbwlL"  They  are  haxdy,  eaailf 
raised,  retain  their  peculiarities  with  great  tenacity,  haTa 
yellow  skins,  a  oolonr  preferred  by  many  for  a  market  fi>wi  ;. 
and  taking  these  fowls  all  in  all,  they  are  <aie  of  tha  baok 
varieties  in  common  use." 

The  flesh  is  good  and  they  ore  fine  layers.  Tbey  roost 
high,  and  hence  aie  not  in  the  wa]>.  like  the  lazy  Aaiatio 

The  Black  Spanish  are  moet  beautiful  fowls,  but  a  winter 
like  the  past  is  very  disaatroua  tothem.  Undonbtedly^  wiUi 
extra  oaie  in  winter,  they  are  the  best  layers  in  the  w<^d; 
but  we  would  not  recommend  them  for  the  general  fbwl  oC 
the  tarm  by  the  aide  of  the  Dominique.  The  Spaoiah  ftv  m 
village  or  city  are  first. 

To  substantiate  our  estimate  of  these  fowls  we  will  atata 
that  Ur.  Wentworth,  who  has  etperimented  with  almost 
every  known  kind  of  fowl,  has  abandoned  all  others,  sold  ia 
now  starting  with  the  Dominique. — (Pratri«  Farmtr). 


HEN  PHEASANT  ASSTTMING  THE  FLTJJIAGB 
OF  THE   MALE  BIRD. 

This  change  of  feather  ia  not  nearly  of  so  rare  occurrence 
as  many  suppose  it  to  ba  ;  and  as  tho  aul^ect  is  now  bef<«e 
the  public,  I  willingly  add  my  own  experience  to  the  state- 
ments of  others  already  published- 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  back  I  obtained  a  brood  at 
young  Pheasants,  which  after  a  lime  became  eiceedngl^ 
docile  and  familiar.  Without  exception  they  proved  of  tit* 
general  common  father.  A  portion  of  them  I  kept  bj<  ms 
for  many  years.  The  hens  all  laid  well,  and  the  eggs  prav«d 
fertile  when  plaiced  nndw  common  fowls.  Matters  went  am 
in  this  way  for  some  t«n  yeaia  or  more,  when  I  fonad  «aa 
of  the  hens  become  exceedingly  pugnacious,  jU-tiriaHnft 
alike  both  her  female  and  male  companions.  She  eeossd 
laying  altogether,  or  rather  did  not  oommance  l^ing  at  all 
at  t&o  cnstomary  time,  though  the  others  wereasprodootiv* 
as  heretofore.  Her  worst  feature  now  was,  she  ate  onKf 
egg  she  possibly  could  obtain  of  the  other  Pheasanta,  and 
this  caused  me  to  remove  her  to  run  with  some  fowls,  wbosa 
abealaotook  a  fancy  to,  with  a  zest  equally  deprived  ■■ 
vrVeB  in  the  company  of  her  fellows.  It  was  when  taking  htt 
ftvm  her  original  pen  that  I  first  perceived  she  was  asiatniag 
the  feather  of  the  cock  bird.  It  showed  the  first  year  diisAj 
about  the  neck  and  head,  the  breast  also  becoming  oC  a 
peculiar  ruddy  hne.  That  first  moult,  too,  the  t«il-tMheB 
were  evidently  much  longer  than  in  the  other  hen  pha* 
sants ;  and  during  the  three  or  four  years  I  afterwards  kept  liar 
she  gradually  olterud  more  and  more  to  the  cock's  plumage. 
At  length  she  became  so  indomitable  a  virago  aa  to  allow 

other  bird  of  any  kind  to  live  in  the  aame  aviary.  She 
was  then  killed,  and  I  still  have  her  preserved.  The  h««d 
and  neck  feathers  are  preciseiy  the  same  metallic  blni^ 
green  as  a  cock's  would  be,  but  she  never  assumed  tke 
coral  velvety  appearance  round  the  eye  aa  in  the  cock.  Hv 
breast  is  of  the  ground  colonr  of  a  cock,  bnt  devoid  d  tiw 
black  markings.    The  back  and  tail  feathers  are  still  nmA 
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the  oolonr  of  the  hen  Pheasant,  but  her  tail  had  each  year 
become  longer  and  longer,  till  the  principal  feathers  reached 
that  of  a  male  bird.  They  are  peculiar,  the  shaft  of  the 
longest  feathers  bein^  somewhat  depressed. 

A  neighbour  of  mme  had  also  a  hen  Enc^lish  Pheasant 
that  changed  its  feather  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  much 
sreater  degree,  a  few  years  after :  indeed  she,  when  living, 
S)oked  at  first  sight  like  a  young  cock.  She,  too,  became 
ftuious  to  other  birds,  and  an  invetexate  egg-eater.  When 
I  last  saw  her  she  was  closely  approaching  a  clear  blotting- 
paper  colour,  and  had  yery  slight  markings  on  the  breast, 
towards  the  crop  only.     She,  t<w,  was  an  old-reared  bird. 

From  what  I  have  now  stated  alone,  facte  seem  to  carry 
out  the  supposition  that  all  such  birds  are  old  birds,  and  in 
several  shot  Pheasants  of  like  character  they  were  evidently 
aged  specimens.  It  is  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  all  oases 
I  ever  narrowly  examined,  the  ovary  was  much  diseased, 
though  the  bird  showed  well  as  to  flesh  or  feather — ^in  fact, 
appeared  like  an  expressly  &tted  fowl.  But  I  must  briefly 
mention  another  case  of  a  somewhat  different  character. 

I  once  hatched  a  young  Pheasant  that  at  her  first  moult, 
long  before  she  had  arrived  at  laying  time,  became  of  the 
questionable  feather  referred  to ;  but  as  she  consumed  every 
egg  within  her  reach,  and  was  the  worst  of  neighbours  to 
aU  others,  as  time  drew  on  her  last  appearance  was  on  the 
dinner-table,  devoid  of  all  outward  peculiarities.  I  also 
have  known  the  same  fact  in  a  fowl,  a  Sebright  Gold-laced 
Bantam  hen,  from  whose  egg^  I  for  years  reared  many 
chickens  of  excellent  marking^.  At  one  moult  she  obtained 
partial  sickle  feathers  with  a  hackle  and  saddle  feather  that 
would  be  held  as  abominable  in  this  particular  breed;  yet 
prior  to  this  moult  so  perfectly  feathered  had  she  been,  that 
at  three  different  Birmingham  shows  she  figured  in  the 
first-prize  pen.  Her  spirit  of  ill -will  was  then  similar  to  the 
Pheasant's  before  named,  and  as  I  wanted  eggs  (though 
she  never  laid  after  her  change),  and  she  ate  all  other  eggs 
at  hand,  I  gave  her  to  a  medical  fHend,  who,  on  examinalnon 
after  he  had  killed  her,  found  a  diseased  ovary,  as  I  had 
anticipated  would  be  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  all  such  birds  are  useless 
and  very  exoensive  as  hobbies  if  allowed  the  run  with  others, 
and  therefdlb  it  is  expedient  to  put  them  aside  aa  soon  as 
this  strange  freak  is  first  manifested. — Edwabd  Hewitt, 
Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham, 


AETIFICIAL  SWAEMING. 

Thb  following  account  of  my  first  and  successftil  attempt 
at  making  an  artificial  swarm  may,  perhaps,  interest  some 
of  your  readers,  as  it  took  place  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

In  May  last  I  received  a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees  from  "A 
Dkyonshibb  Bks-kbxpbb."  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  June  I  found  the  queen  in  a  dying  state  on  the 
alighting-board,  and  the  bees  passing  in  and  out  over  her 
body  with  the  most  perfect  mdifference.  On  the  13th 
several  young  queens  were  heard  piping;  but  day  after  day 
the  wester  prevented  their  swarming.  On  the  16th  they 
attempted  to  come  off,  but  the  high  wind  drove  them  back 
again.  The  next  morning  I  expected  to  find  the  super- 
numeraxy  princesses  thrown  out ;  however,  they  were  still 
piping,  and  the  weather  was  wet  and  cold,  so  I  determined 
to  di^e  the  bees. 

The  stock  which  I  shall  call  A  was  taken  to  an  unfrimished 
zoom,  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  window.  An 
empty  hive,  whicli  I  shall  name  B,  was  placed  in  the  window. 
Both  hives  are  made  on  the  Woodbury  plan.  I  removed 
the  crown-board  from  A  and  puffed  in  some  smoke ;  then, 
taking  out  a  frame  from  the  middle  of  the  hive,  I  carried 
it  to  tiie  window  and  found  it  contained  what  I  wanted — a 
ZQyal  cell  with  a  piping  queen  in  it,  and  a  fine  young  queen 
at  liberty  on  the  comb.  This  young  lady  I  captured  and 
returned  to  A.  Having  fixed  the  fi^me  in  B,  and  placed 
the  crown-board  on,  I  proceeded  to  brush  a  sufficient  number 
of  bees  <^  the  bars  of  A  to  keep  the  brood  warm  during 
the  night.  Then  I  placed  the  crown-board  on  A,  closed 
the  entrance,  cc^eoted  with  a  feather  the  bees  which  were 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  window,  and  placed  them  at  the 
entnmoe  of  the  hive.    They  all  settled  in  before  dark,  and 


the  hive  was  placed  in  the  house  which  A  had  occupied*  and 
A  conveyed  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  The  next  day 
was  fine,  and  all  the  bees  that  left  A  went  to  B,  which  by 
the  evening  contained  a  g^ood  swarm,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  bees  were  left  behind  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hive. 
The  young  queen  in  B  piped  for  about  two  hours,  and  the 
piping  continued  in  A  until  the  next  evening,  when  a  fierce 
slaughter  of  the  drones  took  place,  and  continued  until  all 
were  lying  dead  on  the  fioor-board,  from  which  I  swept 
them  the  next  day.  The  bees  in  A  have  not  settled  down 
to  their  work  as  I  could  wish,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
nervous  timidity  about  them.  They  seem  afraid  to  leave 
their  hive,  g^uarding  the  entrance  against  some  foe,  and 
disputing  the  passage  of  their  own  bees  into  the  hive.  A 
little  poUen  is  carri^  in,  but  they  leave  off  working  early 
in  the  afternoon.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  wrong 
with  the  queen.  I  found  two  young  grey  bc^es  on  the  alight- 
ing-board yesterday  morning,  and  some  drones  that  appeared 
after  the  great  slaughter  were  worried.  I  think  this  ner- 
vousness must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unaccountable 
desertion  from  their  hive.  Have  any  of  your  readers  met 
with  anything  similar  to  this  ?  The  young  queen  in  A  is 
much  darker  than  her  mother  was,  whom,  no  doubt,  she  had 
slaughtered. 

If  I  ever  perform  an  operation  of  this  kind  again  I  shaU 
provide  myself  with  indiarubber  gloves,  as  I  was  very  much 
stung  through  my  dogskin.  The  moment  I  moved  the  frame 
I  was  attadced  most  savagely,  and  my  left  hand  was  very 
much  swollen  the  next  day. 

This  is  the  second  instcmce  I  have  known  of  youne  queens 
having  been  kept  beyond  three  days.  I  once  had  a  hive 
that  swarmed  on  a  Monday  early,  having  been  kept  back  by 
the  weather  on  the  evening  when  piping  commenced,  and 
they  piped  until  the  next  Sunday,  when  they  swarmed.  The 
whole  of  the  week  was  wet  and  cold. — J.  L. 

[The  cessation  of  honey-gathering  in  A  is  owing  to  all 
bees  of  sufficient  age  for  this  purpose  having  deserted  it, 
and  returned  to  the  old  spot.  Time  will  set  this  right. 
The  young  queen  will  become  much  lighter  when,  as  a  ma€on» 
she  is  expanded  to  her  full  size.  "A  Dbvonshibb  Bks- 
kebpbb"  says,  "Apologise  for  having  misled  this  lady  so 
much  as  to  induce  her  to  use  leather  gloves,*'  and  we  do 
apologise;  and  as  bees  do  not  sting  us  through  our  gloves, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  skms  of  Editors  are  very 
thick — and  so  they  need  to  be.] 


FLOWERS  FOB  BEES. 


Thb  following  notes  are  published  in  reply  to  a  correspon- 
dent, "  A  YouNO  Bbb-kbbpbb  :" — 

BoBAQB  is  probably  the  best  of  all  bee  flowers.  It  flower? 
in  July  (earlier  if  sedf-sown),  on  through  the  summer  until 
cut  off  by  autumn  frosts,  and  is  an  annual.  It  should  be 
sown  in  an  open  situation  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  as  long  aa 
desired,  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  about  an  inch  apart  over 
the  BurfEkce  and  then  throwing  the  alleys  out  over  the  beds,  so 
as  to  cover  the  seed  with  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
deep  of  soil.  A  sowing  made  the  first  week  in  March,  and 
another  the  second  week  in  April,  will  afford  a  supply  of 
flowers  in  most  seasons  from  June  until  November. 

MiONONBTTB. — Sow  the  seed  the  first  week  m  April  in 
beds  as  described  for  borage,  only  it  should  be  sown  more 
thickly,  and  be  only  just  covered  with  light  fine  soiL  It 
fiowers  in  July  onwards  through  the  season. 

Salvia  nbmobosa. — ^Au  herbaceous  perennial  with  blue 
fiowers.  It  is  readily  increased  by  divisions  of  the  root» 
which  should  be  taken  off,  or  the  old  stools  or  plants  divided, 
in  Mardi,  planting  the  offsets  like  Sage  slips  in  rows  2  feet 
apart  and  1  foot  fi^m  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows ;  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  four-feet  beds  with  one-foot  alleys  between,  and 
three  rows  in  a  bed.  It  delights  in  a  light  gravelly  sofl,  but 
will  grow  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations.  Planted  on 
sunny  hedgebanks,  and  on  the  borders  of  woods  it  grows 
well,  being  not  only  useftd  for  bee  forage  but  higldy  oma- 
mentaL  It  should  have  an  open  situation,  and  after  tiie 
stems  decay  they  should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  a 
little  leaf  mould  or  any  waste  ve|^etable  refuse  placed  around 
the  stools  between  the  rows,  whidi  should  be  neatly  forked- 
in  in  tiie  April  following.    B^ond  keeping  dear  of  weeds 
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it  iiMds  so  tether  attention.    It  flowers  from  June  to 
October. 

Ceocxjswb, — ^The  bnlbe  of  these  should  be  planted  in  rows 
by  the  sides  of  walks,  1  foot  apart  and  about  3  inches  deep, 
in  October,  or  in  dumps,  of  &ree,  five,  or  more  together. 
Planted  in  sunny  situations  in  shrubberies  they  add  a  chann 
to  such  places,  and  will  grow  well  in  all  soils.  Light  soils, 
however,  are  preferable.  They  need  no  care  beyond  taking 
op  once  in  three  years,  and  cUviding,  planting  a  number  in 
the  same  place  again  the  same  day,  and  others  on  hedge- 
bonks,  in  fact  anywhere  not  much  overshadowed  by  trees. 
They  should  be  replanted  and  divided  in  October. 

SnroLi  Blue  Hepatica. — ^These,  like  crocuses,  will  grow 
anywhere  in  open  situations,  and  are  increased  by  division  of 
the  pUnt.  They  are  best  divided  in  autumn  after  the  foliage 
decays,  parting  them  so  that  two  or  three  crowns  are  left  to 
each  division,  which  may  then  be  planted  in  rows  1  foot 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  rows.  They 
ahonld  be  planted  so  that  the  crowns  are  level  with  the 
surface.  In  future  years  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  a  little 
freah  soil  or  waste  refuse  of  any  kind  between  the  rows,  to 
dig  or  fork  it  neatly  into  the  soil,  and  divide  the  plants  when 
too  large  for  the  allotted  space,  and  replant.  They  flower 
earij,  often  in  January,  and  last  a  long  time  in  flower.  We 
hare  seen  them  in  ApriL  Crocuses  usually  flower  in  March 
andApziL 

BEES  IN  AFSTEALIA. 

Ehozjsh  apiarians  will  probably  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Bennett,  delivered 
before  his  Excellency  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young),  and 
others,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  on  Monday,  April  4th,  1864.— G.  F.  B., 
Spaldmg, 

"The  English-imported  bee  has  nearly  driven  away  the 
smaU  Australian  stingless  species,  and  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  Ligurian  bee  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
colonies,  being  very  prolific,  and  yiel<^g  a  lurger  supply  of 
hon^  and  wax  than  any  other  species ;  and  &e  rearing  of 
bees  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  very  little  capital,  and 
hut  a  sm^  amount  of  labour.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
the  honey  and  beeswax  produced  in  the  colony  is  very  great, 
and  the  latter  has  lately  been  exported  to  England  at  a 
remunerative  profit." 

A  footnote  in  the  Sydney  Moming^Herald  adds  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"I  nave  been  informed  that  the  small  black  stingless  bee 
in  Australia  has  sometimes  been  seen  in  dose  proximity  to 
the  English  bee,  both  having  formed  their  nests  in  the  same 
hollow  of  a  tree,  being  on^r  divided  by  a  mud  partition. 
When  in  that  position  one  or  the  other  lose  their  brood; 
they  attack  each  other,  and  the  Australian  bee  contrives  to 
cut  off  the  wings  of  the  English  bee.  The  honey  from  the 
native  bee  has  a  more  agreeable  acidulous  flavour  than  that 
produced  by  the  naturalised  English  insect." 


and  only  found  two  dead  bees.  I  had  not  before  seen  a 
single  dead  bee  upon  it  during  the  whole  winter. 

April  2(Hh, — ^I  commenced  my  Ligurianising  operations  by 
removing  the  oueen  out  of  one  of  my  Engl^h  stocks,  and 
gave  to  it  two  liig^urian  combs  filled  with  eggs  and  brood.  I 
also  removed  all  the  drone  brood  and  cells  out  of  thirteen 
common  stocks. 

April  22nd.  —  Examined  the  two  Ligurian  combs,  and 
found  no  signs  of  any  royal  cells  commenced  (second  day). 

April  2&th. — ^Examined  the  two  combs  and  found  the  bees 
had  about  half  made  a  royal  cell  on  each  comb,  but  only  one 
of  which  contained  larvae,  the  other  cell  was  empty  (fifth 
day).  They  had  also  about  half  made  three  royal  cells  on 
the  next  comb,  which  was  entirely  empty. 

April  27th, — ^Examined  the  two  Ligurian  combs  and  found 
the  ceU  containing  the  larvee  enlarged.  They  had  about  half 
made  another  royal  cell  on  the  other  comb,  and  the  one  pre- 
viously made  was  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  on  the  25th, 
neither  of  them  contained  eggs  or  larvse.  The  bees  had 
also  constructed  four  more  royal  cells  on  the  empty  comb 
(seventh  day). 

April  29th. — ^Examined  the  combs  and  found  the  larvse  in 
the  royal  cell  nearly  straight,  and  the  bees  about  finishing 
the  closing  of  the  royal  cell  (ninth  day).  The  two  cells  on 
the  other  comb,  and  the  seven  royal  cells  on  the  empty 
comb,  were  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  27th.  I  put  another 
comb,  containing  drone  and  worker  brood  and  eggs,  into 
the  hive  out  of  the  Ligurian  stock,  and  I  also  placed  worker 
eggs  out  of  it  into  the  nine  empty  royal  cells,  but  I  after- 
wards found  that  the  bees  removed  all  of  them  again. 

This  is  only  the  account  of  the  operations  with  one  stock, 
but  the  end  of  it  all  was,  that  on  the  31st  of  May  I  had 
beautiful  Ligurian  queens  at  the  head  of  fourteen  stocks, 
and  had  also  hatched  many  more  Ligurian  queens  than  I 
required.  On  that  day  I  made  my  first  Ligurian  swarm 
artifidiJly,  a  very  large  one,  and  that  night  they  had  their 
queen  hatched,  and  have  done  very  well  since. 

My  great  difficulty  has  been  to  prevent  a  single  conunon 
drone  being  hatched  in  my  apiary.  About  every  ten  days  I 
examined  every  comb  in  each  hive,  and  removed  all  the 
drone  eggs  or  cells  that  I  found  the  bees  had  made.  I  shall 
now  be  able  to  keep  the  Ligurians  pure,  as  I  have  only 
Ligurian  drones  in  my  apiary,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
common  stock  within  about  three  miles.  Thus  I  shall  not 
have  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  keeping  them 
pure  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has,  as  he  is  surrounded  by  com- 
mon English  bees.  My  old  Ligurian  queen  is  the  finest  and 
most  beautiftil  one  I  ever  saw,  and  she  has  certainly  done 
wonders  in  laying  eggs  this  spring.  By  the  middle  of  May 
I  had  removed  from  her  no  less  than  twenty-two  combs 
nearly  fiUed  with  worker  and  drone  brood  and  eggs,  and  the 
hive  is  crowded  with  bees  quite  ready  for  swarming. — Wm. 
Cabb,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary,  Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester. 


SUCCESSFULLY  LIGUEIANISmG  AJS^ 

APIARY.  • 

Haviko  had  a  beautiful  Ligurian  queen  sent  to  me  last 
September,  I  removed  the  English  queen  from  a  conmion 
stock  of  bees  in  one  of  my  improved  observatory-hives,  the 
four  sides  and  the  top  of  which  are  of  glass,  and  placed  her 
at  their  bead.  She  inmiediately  commenced  laying  worker 
0  zgs.  I  examined  the  combs  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
fouad  many  young  Ligurians  hatched,  and  the  queen  still 
laying  ^gs.  In  none  of  my  conmion  stocks  could  I  find  any 
*^?^  on  that  day.  This,  I  thought,  was  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  Ligurians  over  the 
Engli^  queens  in  their  prolific  powers.  The  stock  passed 
•hroogh  the  winter  in  the  best  possible  health.  The  hive 
^^  exposed  in  an  open  latticed  arbour,  without  any  cover 
•>rer  Uie  glass ;  and  the  thermometer  inside  of  the  hive,  ob- 
serrations  of  which  were  taken  three  times  each  day,  in- 
4:ated  a  mean  temperature  of  3.88''  in  Deoember,  3.90**  in 
^inoaiy,  and  4.55^  in  February,  higher  thim  the  mean  tem- 
peratore  inside  my  other  hives. 

KorcA  IMh, — I  dleaned  the  floor-board  for  the  first  time^ 


TRY  A  "BEE-BOB." 

Ma.  Lanostboth  says,  "Having  noticed  that  a  new 
swarm  will  almost  always  alight  where  they  see  a  mass  of 
clustering  bees,  I  find  that  they  can  be  determined  to  some 
selected  spot  by  an  old  black  hat,  or  even  a  mullen  stalk, 
which,  when  coloured  black,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at 
a  distance  from  a  clustering  swarm.  A  black  woollen 
stocking,  or  piece  of  doth,  fastened  to  a  shady  limb  in 
plain  sight  of  the  hives,  and  where  the  bees  can  be  most 
conveniently  hived,  would  probably  answer  as  good  a  pur- 
pose. Swarms  are  not  only  attracted  by  the  bee-like  colour 
of  such  objects,  but  are  more  readily  induced  to  alight  upon 
them  if  they  furnish  something  to  which  they  can  easily 
ding,  the  better  to  support  their  grape-like  dusters.  By 
proper  precautions  before  the  first  swarms  issue,  the  bee- 
keeper may  so  educate  his  fiivourites  that  they  will  seldom 
alight  anywhere  but  on  the  spot  which  he  has  previously 
sdected.  The  Bev.  Thos.  P.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  Penn.,  has 
devised  an  amusing  plan,  by  which  he  says  that  he  can  at 
all  times  prevent  a  swarm  of  bees  from  leaving  his  premises. 
Before  his  stocks  swarm  he  collects  a  number  of  dead  bees, 
and  stringing  them  with  a  needle  and  thread,  as  worms  are 
strung  for  catching  eels,  he  makes  of  them  a  ball  about  the 
size  of  an  egg,  leaving  a  few  strancU  loose.    By  carryings 
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to  a  pole,  this  'bee^bob'  aboat  his  gpiaxy  wban 
the  bees  are  swarming;  or  by  placing  it  in  some  oei^ral 
pogitlon,  he  invariably  secures  evexy  awarm." 

I  irmh,  some  of  my  apiarian  Mends  wonld  try  a  "bee4>ob  " 
of  some  idjsd,  and  report  results  in  Thi  Journal  of  Ho&- 
■noui/rujtt, — A  Dbyombsibb  BaB-sBSFSB. 


APIABIAN  NOTES. 

A  BiTiJB  TO  AscBBTAiN  THE  Loss  OF  QuEENB. — Soon  after 
they  swarm»  the  queens  when  on  a  bridal  trip,  and  are  en- 
Joying  the  society  of  the  drones,  as  thoy  course  through  the 
air,  become  so  intoxicated  with  their  amorous  enjoyments 
as  to  be  confounded  on  their  return.  Not  recognising  their 
distinotiye  homes,  they  mistakingly  land  in  a  foreign  colony, 
only  to  meet  a  sudden  death  by  the  subjects  of  a  queen, 
whose  jealousy  prompts  them  to  the  attack.  Should  we 
inspect  a  hive  about  this  time,  and  find  no  eggs  or  brood,  it 
is  proof  positive  that  it  has  no  queen.  The  usual  time  for 
this  is  about  twenty  days  after  the  issue  of  the  first  swarm. 
Again,  if  the  bees  allow  the  drones  to  remain  in  the  hive 
long  afber  the  general  massacre — say  to  the  Ist  of  September 
or  October— it  is  a  never-failing  sign  that  the  queen  is  want- 
ing, or  that  she  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  In  such  a  state 
the  stock  should  be  supplied  with  a  queen  immediately,  or 
united  to  another. 

Buitxs  FOB  PuBCBASiKa  Bebs. — Sdoot  two-year-old  stocks 
of  Uffge  size,  tbat  swarmed  the  previous  year.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  such  stocks  have  young  and  vigorous 
queens,  and  are  g^eneraHy  weQ-oonditioned,  promising  a 
healthy  generation.  A  very  old  stock  should  be  rejected, 
even  if  it  swarmed  the  year  before  and  contained  a  yearling 
queen,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  bees,  having  been 
bred  in  the  old  contracted  cells,  will  be  found  of  small  size 
and  insignificant  in  numbers.  If  you  take  your  hive  away 
to  get  a  swarm  placed  into  it,  always  purchase  the  first  or 
prime  swarm,  and  see  that  it  is  given  you.  Do  not  be  put 
off  with  a  second  or  late  swarm.  Choose  a  stock  to  commence 
with  as  you  would  choose  a  wife — get  the  best  you  can  find. 
If  you  obtain  one  in  the  cAd  box-hive  invert  it,  and  secure 
the  bees  by  a  cloth  tacked  securely  over  the  bottom.  Take 
it  home  when  the  air  is  cool,  attend  to  it  regularly,  obey  the 
directions  as  given,  and  then  congratulate  yourself  as  having 
started  right. 

In  the  purchase  of  bees  there  are  many  things  it  is  well 
to  observe.  Bemember  if  stock-hives  are  to  be  procured, 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  queen.  To  select  a  young  healthful 
mother  seems  to  be  a  forward  step  towards  a  vigorous  pro- 
g0i\y, — (^Flander's  New  Be&iooh,  American,) 


FOUL  BEOOD  AND  DYSENTEBY. 

As  it  is  the  desire  of  some  of  your  correspondents  to  leam 
from  different  observers  their  experience  of  foul  brood,  I  g^ve 
you  what  has  come  under  my  notice  regarding  it  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  first  case  was  a  hive  that  was  much 
diseased,  and  was  broken  up  in  autumn,  and  the  contents 
given  to  a  healthy  hive  for  the  very  purpose  of  proving  in- 
feotion,  by  "  A  Stbwabton  Apiabian,"  and  no  bad  result 
htm  accrued  therefrom  since.  1^  hive  is  all  but  healthy. 
The  second  is  a  hive  in  my  own  apiary  which  was  almost 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful  in  the  spring  from  what  is  termed 
dysentery.  But  I  differ  a  little  in  my  opinion,  thinking  it 
rattier  an  overgorging,  or  feeding  in  winter  more  than  &ey 
ought  to  do,  in  consequenoe  of  sudden  changfes  of  temper- 
atmre  arousing  them  1^  activity  and  causing  them  to  ^ed 
oftener  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  shaded 
from  the  sun.  At  all  events  I  have  never  found  those  attacked 
that  were  thus  shaded.  The  bees  were  not  able  to  fly,  falling 
in  hundreds  on  the  ground,  and  leaving  their  exoremento 
in  the  hive  until  it  was  ttioroughly  poUuted.  I  took  the 
advantage  of  the  first  fine  day  and  turned  the  hive  up  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  an  hour  and  half  till  the  bees  were  perfectly 
diy  and  able  to  fly.  I  then  removed  all  filth,  and  took  away  one 
■todc^boz  (it  bemg  in  a  square  bar-and-dide  hive),  leaving 
in  it  one  box  only.  It  immediately  oommeneed  breeding, 
being  about  six  weeks  earlier  than  tiie  nugority  of  hives 
here.  The  spring  this  season  was  backward  until  April, 
the  westher  then  ooBtbndng^fiEVfoui^ble  till  the  17th  of  Hay, 


when  itiK>ok  a  turn  and  oontinued  increasiBg  in  oold  till  the 
3l8t,  when  it  appears  to  have  reached  its  climax.  The  frost 
on  the  81st  of  May  and  2Bd  of  June  was  so  severe  that  ioiolee 
were  suspended  from  the  roofs  of  the  bee-houses  and  covera, 
whilst  the  ice  was  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  newly- 
wrought  ground  was  penelzated  half  an  inch,  so  that  all 
tender  i>l^ts  and  the  Potato  crop  have  suffered  severely. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  condition  of  the  hive.  It  had 
not  been  long  in  the  breeding  state  when  I  found  tbere  was 
something  wrong  from  the  strong  effluvium  emitted.  I  im- 
mediately turned  it  vnp  <ajid  examined  it,  when  I  found  it  in 
a  backward  state,  with  foul  brood,  and  the  bees  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  hive,  evidently  paying  all  the  attention 
they  could  to  the  scattered  brood.  I  usea  no  means  what- 
ever to  restore  it  fartiier  than  cutting  out  some  of  ihe  worst 
combs  for  microscopical  examination.  This  forced  the  bees 
to  concentrate  themselves,  having  very  few  combs  for^  the 
queen's  peregrinations,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  in 
a  very  thriving  state  and  has  g^t  additional  room.  I  am 
not,  however,  oversanguine  of  its  future  prosperity,  but  if 
spared  I  will  report  to  you  how  it  gets  on. — ^A  Ijavaskshibb 
Bbb-ebbpbb. 

["Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  In  illus- 
tration (k  this  adage  we  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  an  able  and  highly- 
valued  apiarian  correspondent  in  the  adjoining  conn^  of 
Dumfries  : — "The  past  winter  has  been  cold  and  change- 
able. We  had  occasionally  severe  frosts,  but  at  no  time  in 
this  county  above  im  inch  depth'  of  snow.  On  the  14th 
December,  the  bees  in  hives  exposed  to  the  one-o'clock  enn 
got  all  out  and  evacuated.  Those  shaded  remained  within 
and  were  obliged  to  remain  till  after  the  middle  of  March. 
The  consequenoe,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  dysen- 
tery, and,  in  most  instances,  destruction." 

Foul-breeding  stocks  should  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  fW>m  spreading  to  others. 
Yours  appears  at  present  to  be  what  Dzierzon  terms  the 
mild  and  curable  l^oe.  Take  heed  lest  it  degenerate  into 
the  virulent  and  incurable.] 


HOUSEHOLD  BEOTPES. 

SoiLBD  Oabpbts. — ^When  soiled,  carpets  may  be  cleansed 
after  beating  with  the  following  mixture : — ^Two  gallons  of 
water,  with  |^  lb.  soft  soap  dissolved  in  it,  to  which  add  4  oas. 
of  liquid  ammonia.  This  may  be  rubbed  on  with  a  flannel 
cloth,  and  the  carpet  then  rubbed  dry. 

Cembnt  fob  thb  Mouths  of  Cobkbd  Bottlbs. — ^Melt 
together  i  lb.  of  sealing^  wax,  the  same]  quantity  of  resin, 
and  2  ozs.  of  beeswax.  When  it  froths,  stir  with  a  tallow 
candle.  As  soon  as  it  melts,  dip  the  mouths  of  the  bottle 
into  it.  This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  exclude  the  air  from 
such  things  as  are  injured  by  being  exposed  to  it. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

PBsvBWTTifa  SwARMnro  (An  Amateur^  Pre«fon).~Raitinf  the  hive  on  en 
eke  4  or  6  iaebes  deep  may  preTent  its  •warmine,  or  if  the  bees  will  work 
in  a  belUgltss  it  may  hare  the  nune  effect.  Payne's  improred  eottage^hire 
is  good  and  ch^ap,  and  mar  be  obtained  of  Metsru.  Neiguboar.  But  *'  Bee- 
keepmg  for  the  Many,"  priee  Ad.,  tnt  by  post  from  this  office  for  6^ 

Beks  Ootsidb  a  Hits  ((Tortfenia).— 'The  entire  olony  appears  to  hare 
taken  ap  its  quarters  entalde  the  hlTO,  and  not  merely  tlm>wn  ont  m  awarm 
as  yon  imagine.  Durmg  the  middle  of  a  fiae  day  we  should  disperse  aftd 
quiet  them  by  the  means  of  a  little  smoke,  cut  off  the  combs  (keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  queen),  and  fit  them  into  a  fraree-hiTe  into  wUeh  we 
should  then  sweep  tiie  bees.  If  you  eannot  manage  this,  we  see  nothlnfir  for 
it  but  to  destroy  tham  in  the  antnmn  and  ^pro  priate  their  stores. 

Bus-QuBXNS,  Ao.  (/.  If.).— It  is  impossible  to  eay  exaetly  what 
amount  of  delay  from  bad  weather  or  other  causes  may  suffice  to  compel  a 
virgin  queen  to  lay  eggs  and  thus  become  a  drone  breeder.  On  one  oom^oh 
I  knew  impregnation  deterred  a  month  with<mt  Injury.  A  month  after  tta 
iMue  of  the  last  swarm  the  preaenee  of  a  queen  may  be  asoertained  by 
driving  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive  and  inspecting  the  combs.  If  sealed 
brood  be  found  the  stock  is,  of  coarse,  all  right ;  if  none  can  be  seen  it  Is, 
probably,  queenless.  If  you  eannot  driTe  bees  yon  may,  perhapa,  obt^n 
a  sufficient  insight  into  the  state  of  affairs  by  simply  taming  up  the  hlTe 
and  dispersing  the  bees  by  means  of  a  little  smoke.— A  Detosshxrx  Bxe- 
KKXpaa 

OAMAaTss  {P.  Cater),— 'We  eonehide  fjrom  what  yon  state,  that  elfter  the 
waather  is  too  tfM  tor  your  Oanaries,  or  that  the  other  birda  do  not  allow 
them  to  feed.  We  woald  reoemmend  their  being  taken  out  of  the  aTiary 
and  removed  to  warmer  Quarters,  and  that  their  food  be  hard-boiled  eggs, 
bread,  find  canary  seed,  with  occasionally  a  little  hemp,  mawseed,  and  green 
neat.    We  preeome  yoa  supply  the  birds  with  plenty  of  sand  in  the  aTiaiy. 


Ji^lSl  MM. } 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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FRMn  obserrations  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirtr-aeren  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  73.2°,  and  its  night 
peratare  51.8^.      The  greatest  he»it  was  92°  on  the  25th,  184i;  and  the  lowest  cold,  36°,  on  the  2l8t,  1SG2.     The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 

t»mt» 
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THE  AlTiECTOCHILTJSES. 

^pfc—.^MP^  (itJT  /  ^ ^}^^*  deserve  more  atten- 
SiSw  tt^lHE  NL  J^  f  ^^^  iii^ajx  is  bestowed  ux>oii 
^^^    tiWIs     ^.3<z^      them;  for  well  do  they  merit 

the  title  of  gems  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  from  the  con- 
trasts in  the  oolotir  and  ex- 
quisite markings  of  their  leaves. 
As  exotic  Orchids  they  require  at 
least  a  stove  temperature,  in  which 
with  proper  treatment  they  thrive 
well,  though  there  is  a  general 
^^       ^  impression  that  they  are  very  dif- 

'^^'*n    jt^^  ficult  of  culture.     To  this  cause 

*^  alone  can  I  attribute  the  want  of 

specimens  of  this  genus  in  almost 
all  stoves;  certainly  it  is  not  in 
the  prices  charged  for  them  that 
the  cause  is  to  be  found;  and  I 
think  that  with  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  their  real  habits,  and  a 
certain,  and  by  no  means  difficult, 
mode  of  treatment  they  may  yet  be  brought  into  more 
general  cultivation. 

Periiaps  the  only  plants  under  cultivation  which  have 
to  snbmit  to  an  unvaried  treatment  the  whole  year 
through,  save,  it  may  be,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
temperature  during  the  summer,  are  those  of  the  genus 
AiuBctochilus.  Instead  of  potting  these  plants  as  occa- 
sion suits,  and  then  placing  them  under  bell-glasses,  there 
to  remain  an  indefinite  period,  I  advise  a  certain  routine 
of  treatment  to  be  observed  annually,  the  heads  of  which 
are  here  given,  having  myself  had  proof  of  the  attendant 
success. 

Time  of  PormffG. — ^All  the  plants,  both  large  and  small, 
should  be  fresh  patted  each  spring,  as,  whether  they 
require  pot-room  or  not,  and  even  when  they  are  ap- 
parently doing  well,  it  will  at  all  times,  in  conseouence  of 
the  moist  state  in  which  they  are  kept,  bo  well  to  put 
fresh  and  sweet  material  in  the  room  of  that  in  which 
tliey  have  remained  all  the  winter,  and  which  must  have 
become  more  or  less  soured.  They  will  thus  be  assisted 
in  making  a  good  growth  during  the  summer.  The  time 
of  potting  them  must  depend  entirely  upon  that  at  which 
the  house,  whether  a  stove  or  Orchid-house,  in  which 
they  are  grown  begins  to  receive  its  summer  treatment ; 
at  no  time  would  I  pot  them  until  a  temperature  of  at 
least  75**  is  attained.  This,  perhaps,  would  be  about  the 
lecinning  of  March. 

OoicposT  AND  Mode  op  Pottikg. — The  material  in 
which  I  lurve  found  them  thrive  best  has  been  a  mixture 
'A  two  parts  of  sphagnum,  two  of  silver  sand,  and  one  of 
broken  potsherds.  The  sphagnum,  being  finely-grown 
jieces  separated  from  the  more  minute  and  dusty  rem- 
nint?.  should  be  well  chopped  into  small  pieces ;  but  pre- 
rou-sly  to  this,  it,  as  well  as  the  sand,  and  even  the  pot- 
sherds, should  be  well  washed  with  clean  water.  This  to 
Kae  may  not  appear  necessary,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  an 

Ho,  178.— Vol.  VII ,  New  Seeies. 


essential  to  success.    These  materials  should  be  weU  in- 
corporated together. 

I  prefer  a  shallow  pan  to  a  pot  for  growing  them,  and 
when  possible  it  should  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
plant ;  or  if  a  specimen-pan  is  required  this  should  be  of 
the  size  to  which  it  is  desired  to  grow  the  specimen, 
taking  care  that  it  match  the  beU-glass  which  is  to  be 
placed  over  it.  The  glass  must  at  aU  times  be  kept  over 
the  plants.  This  I  prefer  to  a  mode  often  practised — that 
of  plunging  the  pan  into  another,  upon  which  the  glass  is 
then  placed.  The  drainage  should  be  abundant,  taking 
care  to  place  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  upon  its  surface 
to  prevent  the  sand  from  passing  down. 

The  compost  having  been  then  placed  very  fii-mly  in  a 
conical  form  in  the  pan,  the  plants  should  be  planted 
carefully  over  the  surface. 

Where  the  creeping  rhizomes  have  rooted  pretty  freely 
they  can  be  firmly  embedded  in  the  compost,  otherwise 
a  stem  without  roots  should  be  firmly  pegged  upon  the 
surface  only.  Give  the  whole  a  liberal  watering  ^vith  a 
light  rose,  slightly  shaking  tlie  heavier  drops  of  mpisture 
from  the  leaves  before  the  bell-glass  is  placed  over  them. 
A  shady  warm  corner  will  be  the  best  place  for  them  for 
a  fortnight,  taking  care  if  the  weather  be  very  bright  the 
first  day  or  two  after  potting  to  place  over  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  customary  shading,  a  thin  sheet  of  paper. ' 

Propagation. — The  most  ready  way  of  propagating 
them  and  that  generally  practised  is  by  division  of  the 
creeping  stems  when  ot  sulhoient  length,  which  will  be 
about  midsummer;  this  period,  about  the  middle  of 
their  growth,  being  the  best  time.  The  stem  may  be 
severed  by  a  sharp  knife  into  as  many  pieces  as  wiQ 
insure  to  each  piece  so  severed  two  distinct  root.s.  each 
having  more  or  less  hold  of  the  soil  below  the  surface. 
The  plants  so  divided  should  be  encouraged  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  summer  treatment  recommended  below 
until  the  following  spring. 

Summer  Tbeatment. — When  the  plants  have  become 
more  or  less  established  under  the  bcU-glasscs  after  the 
shift,  a  frame  should  be  procured  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  whole  without  undue  crowding.  It  should 
be  higli  enough  at  the  back  to  allow  of  the  pans  being 
elevated  upon  pots.  Three  small  60-pots  to  each  will  be 
best,  as  thus  the  outer  air  will  be  more  readily  admitted 
through  the  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans  amongst 
the  crocks.  The  air  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  especially  when  the  roots  have  struck  well  down 
amongst  the  crocks,  ^o  better  position  could  be  found 
for  the  frame  than  upon  a  side  stage  over  the  pipes  and 
not  too  far  from  the  upper  glass.  The  plants  will  be 
better  of  being  kept  close  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  the  system  of  treatment  I  advocate  during  the 
summer,  aTid  which  seems  so  beneficial  to  them,  may  bo 
commenced. 

This  consists  in  taking  the  glazed  light  away  from  the 
frame  about  ten  o'clock  every  morning,  and  giving  the 
whole  a  moderate  watering  overhead  with  clear  tepid 
water  ;  just  brush  away  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  any 
heavy  drops,  leaving  them  then  fully  exposed  to  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  house  until  the  plants  have  become 
thoroughly  dry,  when  the  lights  should  be  returned,  shut 
down  dose,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until,  at  the  same 
time  next  day,  the  treatment  be  repeated.  Should  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  be  disposed  to  green  over,  remove  carefully 
the  worst,  adding  afterwards  a  ^ght  surfacing. 

The  Aneectochlluses  already  number  upwards  of  thirty,  of 
which  superior  as  ready-growing  are,  intermedins,  Lowii, 
Lobbi,  superbus,  Yeitchii,  striatus,  argenteus  pictus,  se« 
taceus,  and  setaceus  albo-marginatus. 

W.  Eablbt,  DigfweU. 


INTENDED  STEAWBEERY  FETE 

AND  BOUQUET  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thbb>  were  wished  to  be  on  the  13th  inst.,  but  proved 
entire  failures.  There  were  twenty-five  classes  with  corre- 
sponding prizes  for  Strawberries,  but  only  entries  in  seven 
of  the  chisses.  and  it  may  be  said  there  was  no  competition 
in  them,  for  ten  prizes  were  awarded,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Lydiard,  of  Batheaston,  near  Bath,  received  seven!  The 
heaviest  single  Strawbcnrry  was  a  British  Queen,  from  Mr. 
Lydiard,  weighing  1  oz.  8  dwt. ;  the  heaviest  twelve  Myatt's 
Eleanor,  also  from  Mr.  Lydiard,  12^  ozs. 

Then  it  was  announced  that  "arrangements  would  be 
made  by  which  it  was  hoped  that  Fellows,  &c.  (and  others  ?) 
might  be  able  to  purchase  a  supply  of  the  different  fruits  ex- 
hibited;" yet  it  surpassed  belief  at  the  time,  when  it  was 
announced  on  the  firat  day,  that  all  the  fruit  that  could  be 
purchased  came  from  Mr.  Solomon  and  Messrs.  Webber,  the 
miiterers  in  Covent  Garden,  and  that  if  you  bought  the 
fruit  you  could  not  have  it  until  the  day  following !  Did 
not  the  managers  know  that  freshness  is  essential  to  excel- 
lence in  Stram>erries  ? 

The  exhibition  of  bouquet-holders  was  equally  defective. 
The  very  beautiful  one  presented  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
by  the  Mahan\jah  Dhuleep  Singh,  was  kindly  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion by  Her  Eoyal  Highness,  and  there  were  eight  or  ten 
others  in  a  glass  case,  but  no  one  knew  anytMng  about 
them,  nor  did  any  one  seem  to  care.  If  prizes  had  been 
offered  for  the  most  tastefully  arranged  bouquets,  some 
interest  would  have  been  excited,  and  t^ey  would  have  been 
more  consonant  with  the  objects  of  a  Horticultural  Society. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON, 

(ConHnuedfrom  page  23.) 

Watering  aptbb  the  Feutt  has  Set. — ^When  the  frtiit 
has  set  and  begpin  to  swell  water  will  be  neaded  once  or 
twice  a- week,  or  it  may  be  every  other  night,  so  as  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  condition ;  and  in  addition  to 
this  a  watering,  which  should  be  g^ven  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  in  April,  or  if  earlier  in  the  season  in  the 
morning,  and  after  April  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the 
frame,  let  that  be  when  it  may,  so  that  the  plants  may  not 
only  feel  the  refreshing  influence  of  water  at  the  root,  but 
that  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  such  as  is  produced  naturally 
after  a  shower.  They  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  overhead 
daily  at  the  time  of  shutting  up  the  frame  on  the  afternoons 
of  hot  days,  to  create  a  moist  atmosphere,  presently  to  be 
cooled  down  by  the  cold  of  night,  thereby  producing  a  kind 
of  artificial  dew  to  repair  the  waste  in  the  day,  and  rein- 
vigorate  the  plants.  This  sprinkling  overhead  should  not 
be  practised  in  dull,  cloudy,  or  rainy  weather,  nor  should  the 
watering  be  then  so  plentiful;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  in  a  moist  state  whilst  the  fruit 
is  swelling;  three  gallons  of  water  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  frame  being  sufficient  to  apply  to  one  light  at  a  time. 
Whenever  water  is  given,  or  the  plants  sprinkled  overhead, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  stem  or  centre  of  the 
plant  whence  the  branches  radiate,  or  the  stems  will  veiy 
soon  decay  at  that  part.  The  soil  beneath  the  centre  of 
each  light  should  be  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the 
surface,  so  that  water  may  be  carried  away  from  the  stems 
of  the  plants,  and  a  space  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  stems  of  the  plants,  in  the  centre  of 
each  light,  should  never  be  wetted  more  than  can  be  helped 
after  the  bed  is  earthed. 


When  the  fruit  begins  to  net  water  must  be  supphed 
rather  less  copiously,  stUl  keeping  up  a  moderate  moistare 
in  the  bed  and  atmosphere;  but  when  the  netting  spreads 
to  nearly  every  part  of  the  fruit,  cease  syringing  or  sprink- 
ling the  plants  overhead,  and  diminish  the  supply  at  the 
root  to  one-half  what  it  was  when  the  fruit  was  swelling. 
After  the  fruit  has  become  netted  all  over  desist  altogether 
from  watering  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  unless  tiie  foliage 
begins  to  show  signs  of  want  of  water,  no  more  should  he 
g^ven  until  the  fruit  is  ripe;  but  if  water  be  absolute^ 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  order,  it  must  be  given 
by  making  holes  in  the  soil  and  pouring  water  into  them 
through  drain-pipes,  for  a  dry  atmosphere  is  essential  to 
the  p^ection  of  the  fruit.  The  soil  even  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  moisture  as  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  ripen  frilly.  Watery  and  insipid  fruit  is  the  result  of 
a  moist  atmosphere ;  but  diyness  induces  richness  of  flavour, 
yet  too  dry  a  soil  affects  the  juiciness  of  the  fruit.  Too  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  also,  at  the  time  of  ripening, 
with  a  wet  soil,  causes  the  fruit  to  crack,  especially  if  aooom- 
panied  by  a  low  temperature.  The  soil,  therefore,  should 
only  be  kept  moderately  moist  after  the  fruit  begins  to  net, 
and  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  kept  too  dry  if  fruit  is  desired 
that  needs  no  sugar  to  make  it  fit  to  eat. 

TsAiMiNO. — ^It  is  presumed  that  the  plants  were  stopped 
prior  to  planting  out,  and  supposing  them  to  be  stopped 
at  the  second  rough  leaf,  they  will  each  push  three  or 
four  shoots,  one  from  each  of  the  rough  leaves,  and  gene- 
rally one  from  esuoh.  of  the  bases  of  the  seed-leaves,  and 
these  shoots  do  not  spread  much  before  they  push  laterals. 
These  laterals,  if  left,  overcrowd  the  neck  of  the  plant;  hut 
as  we  are  not  certain  that  the  shoots  on  which  we  are  de- 
pending to  produce  fruit  will  do  so,  it  is  advisable  to  retain 
two  or  three  laterals  on  the  two  shoots  that  spring  from 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  such  laterals  should  be  stopped  at 
the  second  leaf.  The  first  and  third  lateral  of  every  al- 
ternate principal  shoot  should  be  cut  away  dose  to  the 
shoot  from  wMch  it  takes  its  rise,  the  intermediate  shoots 
having  the  first  and  third  laterals  retained,  the  second  only 
being  cut  away.  The  laterals  retained  to  supply  the  phu« 
of  the  principal  scoots  should  these  not  set  their  fruit,  or  in 
order  to  supply  shoots  for  a  second  crop,  should  be  stopped 
at  the  second  leaf,  so  as  to  throw  a^  much  support  as  possihld 
into  the  principal  shoots.  These  will  grow  rapidly  and 
continue  to  throw  out  laterals  as  they  advance,  each  of 
which  must  be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  and  this  stopj^ing 
wiU  again  cause  the  sap  to  fiow  freely  into  the  principal 
shoots.  These  should  be  trained  at  equal  distances  apart 
towards  the  front  or  back  of  the  frame,  according  to  tneir 
position ;  the  distance  between  them  should  be  1  toot.  We 
have  now  only  to  cut  clean  out  every  alternate  lateral  for 
1  foot  from  the  lateral  left  at  the  base  of  each  principal 
shoot,  stopping  those  left  at  the  second  leaf  unless  fruit  he 
shown,  when  they  must  be  stopped  at  the  joint  above  the 
f^it,  but  not  until  the  flower  has  been  properly  impreg- 
nated and  the  corolla  has  dosed.  By  the  tune  these  lateralB 
push  sub-laterals  the  prindpal  shoots  will  be  advanced  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  sides  of  the  frame,  when  we  stop 
them.  This  will  induce  laterals,  and  on  these  and  the 
laterals  already  stopped,  now  pushing  sub-laterals,  we  expect 
fruit  will  be  shown  in  sufficient  numbero  to  warrant  our 
keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  for  a  time,  to  fEu^ilitate  the 
setting. 

The  proper  number  of  fhiit  on  a  plant  is  two  at  an 
early  period  of  the  season,  or  later  on  when  large  fruit  are 
required ;  three  after  April,  to  afford  fall-sized  fruit,  and  as 
many  more  as  desired,  only  no  one  need  expect  to  have  on 
one  plant  six  Melons  equal  in  size  to  those  on  plants  pro- 
ducing two  or  three.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the 
laterads  retained  near  the  stem  of  the  plant  show  fruit,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  stopping,  before  those  on  the 
prindpal  shoots  do  so.  Some  niake  a  practice  of  taking 
such  fruits  away,  the  reascm  being  that  if  they  should  set 
they  will  require  moisture  for  swefiing,  and  that  if  not  sup- 
plied with  it  they  never  attain  any  size,  whilst  if  moisture 
is  supplied  on  their  account  it  endangers  the  principal  show 
of  fruit.  Though  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  flowers  open  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  yet  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  to  miss  a 
couple  of  fruit  on  a  plant,  though  it  bo  the  only  one  in  a 
frame  that  shows  so  early,  for  fi^t  formed  early  near  the 
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■ttm  invariably  swell  the  best,  and  are  the  most  handsome. 
It  sikoold,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  very  un- 
deniable to  treat  each  frnit  as  if  the  principal  crop  were  to 
b^  sabordinate  to  them.    Many  cultivators  of  tli^  Melon, 
however,  oonsider  that  an  early  firuit,  or  one  in  advance  of 
te  rest,  prevents  others  from  setting  freely,  if  at  all;  or  if 
thMe  do,  they  seldom  attain  the  perfecticm  they  would  were 
there  no  fruit  in  advance  of  them.    This  opinion  I  must  say 
ia  also  in  accordance  with  my  own  experience,  but  I  never 
eoiald  resist  the  temptation  to  get  fruit  set  as  early  as 
poesiUe;  and  from  plants  in  different  stages  in  the  same 
maae,  I  have  had  fruit  insipid  in  one  case,  and  excellent  in 
the  otiier.    It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  have  the  fruit  set  as 
Beariy  at  the  same  time  as  possible,  and  though  we  have 
proflded  fcft  this,  it  may  happen  that  the  pluits  do  not 
show  fruit  so  freely  as  we  coiUd  wish,  or  if  they  do  they  do 
not  set    I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat  it,  that  the 
bottom  heat  sheuld  be  brisk  (90^  to  SS"*),  and  a  dry  atmo- 
a|»here  with  a  change  of  air  daily  must  accompany  the  set- 
iDg.  "With  these  conditions  secured,  the  soil  moist  and  firm, 
the  plants  not  &r  from  the  glass,  and  strong,  short-jointed 
ivoo^  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.    After  the  fruit  is 
set  pcofide  a  piece  of  blue  slate  or  tile,  and  on  this  stand 
the  fruit,  whi(di  will  prevent  the  ude  next  the  earth  rotting, 
and  to  a  great  extent  its  not  ripening  on  that  side.    I  have 
tried  fl^ass,  &c.,  for  keeping  the  fruit  from  the  damp  soil,  but 
have  KNmd  nothing  equal  to  pieces  of  common  roofing  slate. 
Pbukimo. — ^Pruning  the  Melon  after  the  fruit  is  set  is 
oonfined  to  stopping  all  growths  as  fkst  as  they  appear  to 
two  leaves,  so  as  to  throw  as  much  support  as  possible  into 
^tte  froit,  which  will  swell  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  insure  its 
Aotng  BO,  all  the  leaves  should  be  retained,  except  such  as 
are  yellow.    After  the  fruit  begins  to  net,  a  few  of  the  small 
^ooks  flhonld  be  cut  in  closely  so  as  to  admit  more  Hght 
ittid  air  to  the  fruit;  but  do  not  remove  the  large  leaves, 
te  c&tiiem  depend  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.    After 
the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  all  pruning,  therefore,  should 
be  limited  to  thinning-out  the  useless  wiry  shoots  that 
miag  from,  tiie  principal  shoots  or  laterals,  and  to  keeping 
those  left  above  the  fruit  stopped  at  every  second  leaf,  so 
that  neither  the  wiry  shoots  nor  those  above  the  fruit  may 
lob  the  prindpal  leaves  of  their  due  share  of  light,  air,  and 
soorishment.    Bome  make  a  practice  of  cutting  away  most 
of  file  latoalB  after  the  fruit  is  set,  but  retain  a  growing 
point  above  the  fruit,  and  it  is  stopped  repeatedly  at 
eveiy  two  or  three  eyes.    This  is  a  first-rate  system  if  the 
Iprfaeipal  leaves  can  be  preserved  in  a  healthy  state  until 
the  frtdt  is  ripe,  and  when  no  second  crop  is  desired  fr'om 
tbe  plants ;  but  should  the  leaves  be  scorched  or  attacked 
witii  red  spider  or  thrips,  the  i^ruit  does  not  attain  that  per- 
Jbetaon  it  would  were  there  leaves  in  a  healthy  state  to 
eUorate  the  food  absorbed. 

When  tiie  fruit  approaches  maturity  the  greater  part  of 

the  laterals  and  leaves,  with  the  spray-like  shoots  above 

the  fruit,  should  be  removed,  retaining,  however,  any  healthy 

leaves  that  may  be  on  the  main  shoots  for  a  short  dis- 

eaoh  way  above  and  below  the  fruit.    These  will  be 

it  to  attract  and  elab<»ate  the  food  necessary  for  the 

■stnintion  of  the  fruit,  whilst  the  removal  of  the  spray-like 

shoots  wtth  their  small  leaves  will  admit  more  sun  heat  and 

ilr,  and  nmtetially  improve  the  flavour,  giving  a  richness 

ttii  renders  sugar  unnecessary.    The  fruit  may  now  be 

ttonted  on  an  inverted  flower-pot,  still  keeping  the  slate 

liwioatii  i^  for  if  it  be  placed  on  the  pot  without  the  slate,  the 

stoam  of  tiie  bed  or  moisture  rises  and  keeps  the  under  side 

of  the  fruit  wet,  and  may  cause  decay  there.    This  raising 

t^  fruit  nearer  the  sun  completes  the  ripening,  and  heightens 

theaiema. 

Buiivu4o  Growth. — Should  the  plants  appear  disposed 
to  grow  vigorously  after  the  laterals  are  removed,  and  a 
sd  crop  be  desnred,  choose  four  or  flve  of  those  that  are 
'  the  stem  of  the  plant.  (Hve  no  water,  however,  except 
to  ke^  the  plants  alive,  and  in  a  rather  healthy 
Trim  away  all  other  laterals  except  those  bearing  fruit, 
wUeh  w^  cause  those  left  to  take  the  extra  sap,  whilst  the 
mB  quantity  now  needed  for  the  support  of  the  fruit  will 
aot  detOTiorate  the  quality  in  the  least;  but  should  extra 
i^yport  now  be  thrown  into  the  frtdt  it  not  only  ii^juriously 
afeets  the  flavoor,  but  is  a  direct  cause  of  cracking.  The 
Mt  being  ripe  the  old  vines  or  principal  shoots  are  cut 


back,  the  bed  watered,  and  the  shoots  retained  for  a  second 
crop  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  the  first  crop. 
It  IS  of  little  use  attempting  to  obtain  a  second  crop  unless 
the  fruit  is  ripe  in  July,  or  sooner,  so  that  a  good  plant  can 
be  preserved,  and  the  fruit  can  be  set  in  August. 

Anothbb  Mods  of  Tkmnino. — ^The  most  simple  and  most 
generally-adopted  system  of  training  Melons  in  dung-beds  is 
to  stop  the  plants  at  the  second  rough  leaf,  and  then  allow 
them  to  grow  for  a  fortnight  or  so  after  planting-out,  by 
whioh  time  they  will  be  well  frimished  witii  shoots.  Four 
or  five  of  t^e  strongest  shoots  are  then  selected,  and  spread 
out  at  equal  distances,  with  their  extremities  pointing  to- 
wards the  sides  of  the  frame,  care  being  taken  not  to  cross 
the  shoots  of  one  plant  with  ihose  of  its  neighbour,  one  plant 
being  taken  to  me  back,  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  bed. 
Then  cut  dean  out  the  spray  shoots  that  cluster  round  the 
stem,  which  should  at  all  times  be  kept  free  both  of  these 
and  leaves,  as  they  prevent  the  circulation  of  a  due  amount 
of  air,  and  cause  weakness,  canker,  or  gummy  exudation  at 
that  part  of  the  plant,  resulting  in  the  death  of  the  plants 
before  the  fruit  attains  maturity.  The  shoots  are  encouraged 
by  taking  away  the  small  worthless  shoots  near  the  stem, 
and  are  trained  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  When  th^ 
reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  their  points 
are  pinched  off  at  a  leaf.  This  causes  the  production  of 
side  shoots  or  laterals,  and  on  these  blooms  i^^pear  nearly 
simultaneously  throughout  the  frame.  The  atmosphere  is 
kept  dry,  the  fiowers  are  duly  impregnated,  and  by  these 
means,  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
genersuily  takes  place.  When  that  is  effected  a  piece  of  slate 
is  placed  under  each  fruit,  the  shoots  are  kept  rather  thin  by 
cutting  out  the  weakest,  and  stopping  the  strongest,  so  as  to 
cause  support  to  pass  into  the  fruit,  and  a  g6od  root-action 
kept  up  by  the  formation  of  new  growths.  The  shoots 
are  repeatedly  stopped  and  thinned  after  this,  so  that  the 
principal  leaves  may  not  be  prevented  from  duly  performing 
their  frmctions  for  want  of  light  and  afr,  nor  robbed  of  sup- 
port by  a  quantity  of  useless  small  shoots.  This  is  all  the 
training  given  in  many  cases,  and  I  can  vouch  for  large  and 
fine-flavoured  fruit  being  obtained  in  this  way. — G.  Abbst. 

{To  he  continued,) 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  6. 

"  Ehbu  pugacbs  !"  How  swiftly  fly  the  precious  moments ! 
Let  us  employ  them  wdl.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  I 
saw  my  Peach  trees  in  bloom  under  a  canopy  of  snow,  so 
thick  and  heavy  overhead  as  to  make  it  seem  twilight  in- 
stead of  a  February  morning.  Conspicuous  among  them 
was  the  Honey  Peach,  with  its  lovely  rosy  blossoms,  so 
unique  that  any  one  could  recognise  the  variety  at  a  glanoe. 
And  already  we  are'  gathering  the  firuit !  Ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  we  have  had  fine  ripe  Early  York 
PcSiches,  generally  8  inches  round,  and  well  coloured.'  This 
is  what  the  orchard-house  does  for  us — ^it  hastens  the  ripen- 
ing, and  secures  us  a  certain  crop;  it  also  enables  us  to 
grow  delicate  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which 
would  never  thrive  out  of  doors.  But  to  my  mind,  its  great 
value  lies  in  the  succession  of  ripe  fruit  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  little  skilL 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  grow  Peaches  for  a  six-weeks 
season.  In  £Eivourable  seasons  many  are  wasted,  and  this 
noble  firuit  degenerates  in  value  from  its  very  abundanoe, 
while  in  cold  and  wet  seasons  there  are  not  only  very  few, 
but  these  do  not  last.  Now,  in  the  orchard-house  there  is 
no  need  to  dread  these  results.  Unless,  as  it  is  facetiously 
said,  there  are  none  produced  at  all,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  a  three-months  Peach-season,  not  to 
speak  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Ac.  Three  months  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  whole  year,  and  if  we  can 
secure  any  particularly  valuable  fruit  for  this  length  of 
time  it  is  saying  a  great  deal  in  its  favour.  Orchard-houses 
do  this — &ctit,  by  ripening  fruits  early  in  themselves,  and 
by  making  them  earlier  sSll ;  then  by  hastening  midseason 
varieties,  so  that  the  same  kinds  on  the  wall  shall  come  in 
directly  afterwards ;  and  lastly,  by  producing  late  fruits 
such  as  the  open  wall  cannot  be  expected  to  ripen  at  alL 
This  has  been  our  regular  practice,  and  from  July  to  No- 
vember it  is  easy  for  our  numerous  visitors  to  judge  for 
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tikemselves.  A  large  porUon  of  the  firuit  is  sent  to  Covent 
Oatrden  Mai^et,  thom^  the  hocrae  is  not  orgawsod  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  by  elimina4iing  valnable  but  not  prolifio 
sorts,  and  it  is  really  painful  to  see  the  gOTgeous  varieties 
sent  to  an  indiscriminating  pubUc,  and  to  rapacious-  dealers. 
What  would  these  care  for  tropical  Peaches^—rare  sovta  im- 
ported by  Mr.  Eivers,  and  carefully  selected  and  sent  to  me 
as  a  farour  by  him?  The  public  has  mudi  to  learn  still 
about  the  trouble  these  things  cost  the  producer.  Judging 
fiom  the  average  knowledge  of  our  visitors,  I  should  say 
about  one-third  do  not  know  a  Nectarine  &om  a  Peach  when 
they  see  it.  We  find,  too,  that  many  who  themselves  can- 
not grow  even  common  things,  are  much  disappointed  un- 
less the  orchard-house  is  literally  breaking  dovvn  with  the 
weight  of  early  Peaches.  As  if  anything  early  is  ever  re- 
markably fine  or  prolific !  There  is  imdoubtedly  great  igno- 
rance about  these  matters — not  that  we  know  much  more 
ourselves  as  yet,  but  ordiard-houses  are  excellent  instructors; 
-even  for  that  reason  they  should  be  built. 

One  thing  orchard-houses  do  teadi,  and  that  is  not  to 
overwork  the  trees.  I  believe  that  the  poor  things,  if  cnaJled 
upon  for  the  credit  of  the  house,  would  risk  any  amount  of 
vegetable  vitality.  I  once  put  it  to  a  favourite  dJAg<mal 
oordon  to  show  victors  what  we  could  do  working  sympa- 
theticaljy  together.  I  was  to  prune  scientifically,  to  water 
carefuUy,  and  to  feed  it  well ;  besides,  abundance  of  light 
«nd  air  was  to  be  provided  for  it.  It  then  engaged  to  do  its 
beet,  and  being  young  had  no  thought  about  oonsequencea. 
The  result  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  fine  Eaorly  Newing- 
ton  Nectarines,  but  the  poor  diagonal  has  never  been  quite 
well  since.  It  occupied  about  30  square  feet  of  the  back 
wall,  making  thus  four  Nectarines  per  square  foot. 

To  prove  what  I  advanced  before — that  (^chard^houses 
have  the  valuable  quality  of  hastening  the  period  of  ripening 
£mits  as  years  advance — Eariy  York,  ripe  August  the  1st  in 
leei,  was  ripe  on  the  23rd  of  July  in  1862,  while  this  year 
it  is  as  early  as  July  4th.  Canary,  ripe  July  23rd  in  18^, 
was  ripe  on  July  20th,  1863,  and  July  11th,  1864. 

As  to  produce.  ThiB  year  we  have  1200  fine  fi[*uit,  Peaehes 
and  Nectarines ;  about  100  Apricots,  and  a  fine  promise  of 
Figs ;  a  few  Plums,  no  Cherries,  having  no  room  to  spare ; 
but  I  see  them  growing  weU  in  my  friend's  houses.  We 
have  also,  along  the  rafters,  about  100  bunches  of  Grapes. 
All  this  produce  is  first-rate  in  quality,  and  would  be  much 
greater  but  for  the  variety  of  trees  growing,  many  of  which, 
though  good,  are  not  prolific.  These  are  retained  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  but  will  ultimately  be  condemned. 

The  weather  has  again  changed,  and  become  warm,  and 
these  is  much  lack  of  moisture.  Our  tanks  are  sadly  tried, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  watering  is  a  sad  toil  to  many 
just  now.  Syringing  is  freely  kept  up;  and  we  always 
syringe,  even  when  the  fruit  is  colouring.  The  practice  is 
condemned  by  some ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the  reasons 
given  do  not  seem  very  sound.  At  night,  especially,  how 
does  syringing  affect  the  flavour  of  fruit  more  than  a  heavy 
dew? 

As  to  ventilation,  it  seems  in  July  and  Augpist  as  if  no 
amount  of  openings  can  be  sufficient.  The  atmosphere  is 
at  times  inconveniently  close  and  unwholesome,  do  what  we 
will.  This  must  affect  the  vitality  of  the  trees,  especially  if 
at  all  crowded.  At  any  rate  we  find  that  the  red  spider 
abounds,  and  does  most  injuiy  in  trees  placed  in  comers, 
where  the  di*aught  does  not  affect  them.  In  the  same  way, 
branches  and  shoots  in  dusty  or  neglected  places  are  sure 
to  become  a  prey  to  insects. 

The  shoots  on  the  Peach  trees  have  now  elongated  con- 
eiderably,  and,  if  destined  to  prolong  the  branch,  have  even 
required  to  be  stopped  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  do  this  too 
early  in  the  season,  unless  the  tree  is  bare  at  the  lower 
portions.  By  allowing  them  to  extend  and  strengthen  iirst, 
the  tree  will  much  benefit  in  general  vigoiu'.  As  to  those 
destined  to  be  fruit-bearers,  we  have  aJreaLcly  discussed  three 
classes  of  them.  There  remain  now  only  two  more  classes, 
and  these  I  shall  briefly  notice.  The  first  of  these  two  is  a 
shoot  compoaed  in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  fruit-buds 
and  of  wood-buds,  the  latter,  of  course,  nearest  the  stem.  If 
out  of  doors,  in  the  winter  cut  above  the  second  triple 
bud;  but  il'  in  the  orchard-house,  at  the  summer  pruning 
pinch  in  to  lour  well-coloured  leaves  at  the  first  pinching-in. 

The  other  class  are  very  vigorous  and  long,  composed 


chiefly  of  ipood-biida,  podiapft  a  few  fruit-bads  near  tha 
smnrndt  ot^  point  of  the  shoetl  Oat  of  dooia,  in  winter^  cak 
in  to  two  buds  close  to  the  stem,  to  produce  two  new  ahoote 
next  season.  In-doors,  if  you  recogoise  these  shoots  deaisly, 
and  do  not  require  thtm  to  fill  v^,  then  pinch  back  lecy 
short — to  two  leaves.  At  any  rate,  be  much  on  your  gUAcd 
against  these  shoots ;  thay  are  not  naeful,  nor  prodnotm, 
and  may  become  very  gross  and  rampant,  absorbiBg  sap 
and  doing  no  good  with  it.  Should  the  close  aummiK  pEua- 
ing  be  early,  hy  lubving  discerned  their  nature  in  time  yevi 
wiU  pffobaUy  obtain  two  weaker  ^loots  from  the  two^es 
left,  and  these  may  ripen  too,  and  bear.  However,  hy  piaob- 
ing  in  to  foor  wdl-^coloured  leaves  when  the  summer  shoot 
has  had  time  to  be  sturdy,  aoid  not  before*  and  th^i  to  two 
leaves  the  second  growths,  as  soon  aa  these  are  pretty  sturdy, 
the  third  growths  may  be  pindied  in  closely  any  way.  The 
leading  branehes  to  be  allowed  to  gather  strength  before 
stopping  them  also.  This  is  the  easy  sdenoe  of  in-door 
Peadi-pruning.  Summer  laterals  (anticipis  in  French)^  to 
be  pinched  in  just  above  the  first  pair  of  leaves.  But  thiae 
also  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  little  growth,  or  they  WMf 
shrivel  up.  Tins  is  the  chief  secret — dose  summer  proniag 
in,  but  not  too  early  in,  the  seascuk — ^T.  CJolumos  BBiuBMix, 
Richmond  Htmse,  Chtemsey, 


NOTES  PEOM  PAJBIS,  1864. 

BOSS  LOBE. 

To  me  there  is  no  greater  treat  oonnected  with  a  tr^  to 
Paris  than  a  few  hours*  chat  with  my  good  friend  M.  Usoh 
gottin,  of  Bourg-la-Beine.  I  am  always  sure  to  get  infoc- 
mation,  and  reliable  information  too,  on  many  points  oon- 
nected with  the  Bose.  And  then  he  is  suoh  a  thorough 
enthusiast — and  one  does  like  an  enthusiast,  for  it  iak- 
plies  eameetness*-^and  the  Eose  has  be^i  so  espedally 
his  flower,  he  has  given  so  much  time  and  thought  to  it, 
that  he  is  not  a  mere  Bose-grower  or  Bose-seller,  but  also 
a  Bose-lover.  He  will  discard  Boses  which  some  oUisr 
growers  would  send  out  with  high-sounding  names  aid 
descriptions;  and  hence  there  have  been  con4>aratively  fow 
Boses  sent  out  from  his  establishment  which  we  ean  weU  do 
without,  while  Jules  Margottin  and  Louise  Odier  w^l  be 
grown  as  long  as  Boses  are  grown.  Some  people  say  he  ia 
bigotted  in  his  opinions.  I  dare  say  he  is,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  be ;  for  if  a  man  knows  a  subject  thoroogphly,  H  he 
has  grasped  it  in  all  its  prc^portions,  he  must  be  necessarily 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  when  he  maintains  views  aod  ofmkmB 
which  he  knows  to  be  right,  considered  as  such.  In  a  va^ 
old  book  I  find  it  written  <^  one,  '*  Unstable  as  watir  he 
shall  not  excel,''  and  so  with  those  who  are  readily  moved 
by  what  this  or  that  person  says ;  but  I  am  bound  to  sa^  I 
find  a  good  deal  of  good  honest  cimuaon  sense  in  aU  he  says, 
and  were  he  on  our  side  of  the  channel  I  should  call  him  a 
thorough  John  BulL 

We  had,  then,  on  that  Inight  sunny  day  after  the  thuacUf- 
storm  of  the  9th,  which  had  so  nuich  damaged  his  bloon*  a 
good  chat  as  we  went  amongst  his  fine  stock  of  ataadaid 
plants.  The  hybridising  ofBoees  came  up  on  my  aakii^ 
him  his  opinion  of  John  Hopper,  which  he  pronounoed  a 
grand  Bose,  and  telling  him  he  had  something  to  say  to  it, 
as  it  was  a  child  of  Jides  Mafgottin;  he  then  stated  what 
I  was  before  unaware  of— that  he,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Fr<Nwh 
nurserymen,  does  not  trust  to  the  chance  hybridising  of 
inseets,  but  that  he  has  for  years  regularly  crossed  aome 
of  his  flowers.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  seem  vei^ 
much  enamoured  vrith  the  results,  and  thinks  he  has  perhaps 
done  as  well  where  he  has  not  done  so.  He  found,  as  most 
have  done,  that  strange  freaks  are  played  in  tJus  maiter. 
As  my  friend  Mr.  Standish  has  found  that  from  two  while 
Grapes  he  has  produced  the  very  blackest  Grape  he  knows, 
so  from  two  red  Bourbons  he  had  obtained  a  fine  whits^  cf 
which  he  had  entertained  great  hopes.  He  had  grown  it 
for  several  years,  and  he  then  determined  on  propagating 
it  for  sale.  But  alas !  it  would  not  then  open  well,  aad  so 
he  discarded  it;  for,  as  he  justly  observed,  a  Bose  that  will 
not  open  well  in  France  is  sure  not  to  open  well  inBnglftBd. 
The  Bourbon  Bose  which  he  sent  out  this  season  named 
Beverend  H.  Dombrain,  was  a  seedling  from  Looise  Odisr 
crossed  with  General  Jacqueminot;  and  as  I  saw  it  thermit 
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nee.  M.  Charles  Verdier  has  two  of  his  own  raising  of  wliicli 
he  epealca  hii^bly ;  while  Levtqne  has  at  present  one.  Mar- 
gotUn  has  one,  certoinlf  not  yet  named;  and  another,  a 
white,  of  the  shape  of  Madame  Rivera,  hut  puK  white.  Of 
this  he  is  not  certain,  and  waita  to  see  how  it  is  tliis  jear 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  Karest  is  also  said  to  have  one. 
This  is  all  I  could  hear  or  soa  of  Paris  Hoses.  Mr.  Oeoi^e 
Paul,  who  had  the  kindness  to  find  me  out  in  Paris,  went 
inrther  south — to  Brie,  Fontainbleau,  and  Lyons,  and  has 
doubtless  notes  of  what  he  saw.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
French  raieere  generally  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  what 
tbey  have  put  on  English  growers;  and  I  am  hopeful  there 
will  be  more  caution  in  selling,  while  I  am  quite  persuaded 
there  will  be  more  caution  on  this  aide  in  bujing. 

And  now  adieu  to  Koses,  and  flower  shows,  and  gardens 
for  a  while.  Ere  this  is  in  print  I  Bhall  be  off  to  the  wilds 
of  the  far  west  of  Ireland,  engaged  in  other  work  th:m  this, 
and  in  revisiting  tho  scenes  where  man;  a  happy  dny  won 
passed — feeling,  I  dare  any,  how  like  a  dream  lilo  id,  and 
how  imposniblo  it  ia  to  conjure  up  tho  feelings  of  past  days 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  scenes. — D.,  Deal. 


A  PA^IELLED  LAWS', 

A  FEW  days  since  I  Siw  a  beautiful  variegated,  or,  rather, 
almost  wbito,  grass,  suitable  for  laivns.  I  think  that  a  lawn 
planted  with  such  gnng,  or  worked  into  panels  or  ribiinds 
with  green  grass,  would  have  a  very  fine  effBct,  lias  the 
plan  been  tried  anywhere? — Jno.  Cuyton. 

[Is  the  gra.'is  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  Gardener's  Garter 
(Phalflris)  ?  Whether  or  not,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
effective  ribanded  with  other  frrasa  alone;  but  it  might 
make  a  good  edging  to  flower-beds,  with  the  gvaaa  lawn 
round.  We  should  iike  to  see  a  pieoeof  the  grass,  and  then 
we  should  be  better  able  to  give  on  opinion.] 


BLACK  PRINCE  GILiTES. 

Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  you  have  allowed  to  creep 
in  with  regard  to  the  weight  of  our  Black  I'rince  Gmpea, 
page  26  last  week's  Jouknal  of  Hobticultubb.  Your 
weights  of  tho  four  dlslics  in  the  previous  wevk's  Journal 
were  perfectly  correct,  pa^e  5.  The  weight  of  the  heaviest 
dish  was  13  lbs.  10  ozs.  The  centre  bunch  weighed  5  lbs. 
7  OEB.  The  ho.ivieat  dish  previous  to  this  was  shown  .Time 
Z^th,  1863,  at  the  Koya!  Botanic  :  the  three  bunches  neighed 
9  lbs.  5  ozs. 

The  whole  of  tho  Black  Prince  Grapes  exhibited  from  here 
for  the  last  four  years  iire  from  gralta  on  the  Fiankeotbal, 
not  Mill  Hill  as  mentioned  this  week.  The  fjist  dish  was 
eihibited  on  the  uth  aud  Gth  of  Jime,  lSGl,onthe  opening  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  G^uden,  and  weighed  8  lbs.  14  ozs. 
I  find  the  Frankunthal  the  best  of  all  stocks  for  gralting, 
and  the  Barbarossa  tlic  worst. — W.  Slid.. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  our  readers  will  furnish  as  with  the 
heaviest  weights  of  lilick  Prince  tliej  have  met  with.] 


PEACHES  UNDER  GLASS  AT  BRADFORD. 

Thbiie  has  been  much  said  about  growing  Peaches,  Ac, 
between  Mr.  Abbey  .tnJ  some  others  of  your  readers,  and  a 
slur  was  cast  upon  all  the  gardeners  about  Bradford  and  its 
neighbourhood.  I  have  been  in  my  present  situation  nearly 
tweuty  years,  and  I  have  grown  good  crops  of  both  Poiiches 
and  Grapes.  If  yon  look  in  The  Cottaok  Gabdeneb  for 
December  23rd,  1852,  yon  will  find  an  article  by  Mr.  W. 
Dobson,  entitled  "Grape  Forcing,  good  specimens  of." 

Our  place  ia  as  bbck  as  possible ;  for,  about  half  a  mile 
north  of  it,  theie  are  some  chemical  works ;  three  hundred 
yards  to  tho  north-west  there  is  a  brickyard ;  and  I  have 
bad  to  close  tho  houses  at  midday  when  a  kiln  of  bricks 
has  been  burning,  or  elso  the  sulphur  would  have  destroyed 
all  in  the  houses.  Then,  from  west  by  south  to  east,  lies 
Leeds,  a  town,  I  sliould  think,  as  black  as  any  in  Eni;lund— 
nothing  like  it  in  Herts.  The  houses  ai'e  all  close  to  the 
garden  wall,  and.  escept  on  the  north-west,  it  is  as  bl.itk  aa 
anything  yon  can  conceive. 
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I  send  you  a  specimen  of  Peaclies  ^own  in  the  gardens 
of  J.  O.  March,  Esq.;,  and  I  have  had  a  good  crop  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  except  one  season.  The  largest  Peach 
was  12^  inches  round,  of  the  Boyal  George  variety,  the  same 
as  I  send.  The  tree  has  no  grand  south  border  to  grow  in, 
but  the  roots  are  under  a  path  4  feet  wide.  The  sun  shines 
on  it  about  three  hours  in  a  day.  There  are  Vints  in  the 
house  as  well. 

If  we  poor  soot-persecuted  gardeners  grow  firuit  like  that 
I  send,  what  ought  our  more  favourably-placed  brethren  to 
grow,  with  their  pure  air  and  fine  soil — for  ours  is  nearly 
clay — ^with  good  leaf  earth  ?  Nothing  will  grow  in  our  leaf 
mould ;  it  seems  to  poison  everything. — J.  Acomb. 

^  [The  Peach  sent  was  a  very  fine  specimen  10^  inches  in 
circumference,  weighed  fully  9  ozs.,  was  highly  coloured  on 
the  most  exposed  side,  fully  ripe,  and  of  good  flavour.] 


WHITE  HELLEBOEE  vebsus  GOOSEBEEEY 
CATEEPILLAES— BIEDS. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  your  Yorkshire  correspondent  to 
talk  of  his  Gt>oseberry  trees  being  free  from  caterpillars,  and 
to  give  the  credit  to  the  birds.  Birds  abound  in  my  garden, 
and  caterpillars  would  abound  too  unless  means  were  taken 
to  prevent  it.  There  is  an  easy  cure  for  the  Gooseberry 
caterpillar,  and  a  certain  cure  if  it  be  only  rightly  used,  and 
that  is  hellebore  powder.  Some  will  tell  you  that  hellebore 
does  no  good,  and  no  wonder  when  it  is  used  in  the  manner 
many  do.  They  let  their  trees  get  half  covered  with  the 
caterpillar,  then  sprinkle  them  wi&  the  hellebore,  and  think 
they  have  done  what  is  necessary.  They  might  just  as  well 
do  nothing.  The  right  plan  is  for  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  and  so  soon  as  he  sees  the  very  first  signs  of  the 
caterpillar  to  dust  all  the  trees  with  hellebore,  and  to  repeat 
the  dose  in  two  or  three  days.  Let  this  be  done  when  the 
caterpillar  first  shows  itself,  and  success  is  certain.  But  I 
repeat  that  all  depends  upon  the  remedy  being  applied  in 
time.  Many,  veiy  many,  gardeners  spoil  their  work  in  this 
and  other  thhigs  for  want  of  being  soon  enough.  They  are 
constantly  too  late,  and  you  will  see  them  locking  the  stable 
door  long  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

And  now  for  a  word  about  "  the  birds."  They  are  very 
X^retty  to  look  at,  and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  sing ; 
bat^  notwithstanding,  I  would  rather  have  their  room  than 
their  company.  I  am  told  they  do  much  good.  It  may  be 
80,  but  I  am  sure  they  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  While  the 
good  in  my  judgment  is  problematical,  the  mischief  is  mani- 
fest. In  the  matter  of  fruit,  birds  are  the  greatest  possible 
nuisance.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  any  fruit  from  them  with- 
out nets,  and  not  seldom  they  will  have  it  in  spite  of  nets. 
It  is  fortunate  that  orohard-hoases  help  us  here  as  well  as 
in  other  points.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my  orchard-houses 
are  again  full  of  fruit  this  year,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  eight  years,  notwithstanding  that  I  live  so  far  north  as 

— ^NOBTH  LaNCASHIBX. 


time  any  alphabetical  list  of  flowers  with  the  different  com- 
posts proper  for  them  P  Such  a  list  on  card  in  the  form  of  a 
chart  to  hang  up  in  the  potting-shed  would,  I  think,  be 
useful  to  many  amateurs,  at  least,  I  know  it  would  be  so  to 
me  and  to  all  beginners.  I  have  often  thought  of  preparing 
such  a  list  for  myself,  but  could  never  find  the  time. — E.  B.  B. 

[We  know  of  no  such  list.  A  gardener  would  not  require 
it,  and  an  amateur  would  consult  our  "  Garden  Manual,"  or 
some  other  work  if  he  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  formatioii  of 
the  compost.] 

TAN  versus  goosebbbbt  catsbfiluuks. 

Mt  Gooseberry  bushes  were  much  damaged  by  caterpillars 
last  year;  and  as  I  read  in  your  paper  that  the  best  remedy 
was  to  place  a  circle  of  tan  about  2  inches  deep  under  each 
tree,  I  have  this  season  tried  it  with  perfect  success  to  the 
present  time ;  and  as  the  Gk)Oseberry  bushes  in  the  garden 
aolJQining  mine  are  this  year,  altiiough  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
as  last,  attacked  by  the  same  pests,  I  am  glad  to  make 
known  what  I  believe  is  a  simple  as  well  as  effectual  remedy 
for  this  eviL — ^H.  M.  Gammon,  Oxford. 


BBOOM  versus  catebpillabs. 

Ip  your  readers  will,  as  I  have  done  for  many  years  with 
perfect  success,  twist  a  good  wisp  of  fresh  Broom  round  the 
stem  of  each  Gooseberry  bush,  so  that  no  vermin  can  oreep 
up  from  the  earth  except  through  the  Broom,  and  see  that 
it  is  properly  twisted  round  and  not  a  mere  ^ow,  and  that 
it  is  done  just  before  the  leaf-buds  begin  to  open,  so  as  to 
be  fresh  and  bitter  to  its  crawling  friends,  they  never  will 
be  troubled  with  caterpillars. — J.  Mackxnzix,  M.D. 


PUBZE  versus  goosebbbbt  catebpillabs. 

As  regards  the  placnng  of  Furze  in  a  bush  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  caterpillars,  I  can  say  that  1  tried  it  in  one  bush 
which  was  much  infested,  and  in  a  few  days  they  had  all 
disappeared,  nor  have  I  seen  any  one  since  on  that  bush, 
though  plenty  have  made  their  appearance  in  other  parts  of 
my  garden.— A.  H.  P. 

OABLic  versus  goosebbbbt  catebpillabs. 

Having  noticed  the  discussion  as  to  the  prevention  of  the 
caterpillar  by  Furze,  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  your  readers  to  know,  that  I  was  looking  over  a  gentle- 
man's garden  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
observing  some  roots  of  6&lic  planted  round  the  Gooseberzy 
bashes,  I  asked  the  gardener  what  they  were  planted  there 
for,  and  he  replied,  **  To  keep  the  cate^illars  away,"  and  he 
assured  me  it  was  quite  effectual.  This  remed^  may  be 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  trial,  for  Garlic  is  more  useful 
than  Furze  in  a  kitchen  garden,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
planted  round  the  Goosebeny  bushes  as  anywhere  else. 

Can  you  inform  me  if  there  has  been  published  at  any 


FAILUEE  OF  SELAGINELLA  DENTICULATA. 

BDOINOS   FOE  CONSEEVATOEY  FLOWEE-STAKDS. 

In  an  open  colonnade  here  we  have  three  semicircular 
stands  exactly  like  those  in  the  conse^rvatoiy  at  Kenaing^ton. 
This  is  the  second  year  we  have  had  them,  and  as  yet  we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  the  Lycopod  (Selaginella  den- 
ticulata)  answer  well  for  the  edging.  Do  you  think  the 
following  mode  of  treating  it  ought  to  insure  success  ? 

In  March  of  this  year  I  filled  the  wire  baskets  nearly  to 
the  top  with  good  turfy  loam  chopped  fine.  I  then  spread 
the  Lycopod  cQl  over  the  surfeuse,  and  covered  it  thinly  with 
finer  soil,  and  placed  the  baskets  under  the  stage  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  June,  when, 
they  were  placed  round  the  stands.  The  Lycopod  seemed  to 
be  going  on  nicely  up  to  that  time,  but  since  then  it  has 
begun  U)  look  worse.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  cause  of 
failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  from  the  time  the 
sun  reaches  the  meridian  until  the  lime  of  setting,  it  shines 
full  upon  the  stands.  My  employers  have  an  idea  that 
Mignonette   would   answer  better  than    the  Lycopod.— 

BOLNOBE. 

[The  full  exposure  to  the  sun  of  the  stands  in  the  open 
colonnade  is  the  reason  why  your  Selaginella  denticaiaia 
will  not  answer  round  the  edges.  It  must  have  partial 
shade  as  well  as  moisture.  Instead  of  Mignonette  for  snoh 
edgings,  we  would  recommend  a  fringe  of  drooping  Az»- 
gaUis,  or  of  Verbena  pulchella.  If  the  sides  of  the  stands 
are  of  a  white  colour,  duU  them  to  a  dark  colour.  After  the 
creepers  are  cUl  over  it,  the  colour  wUl  be  of  less  oonseqneiioeuj 


SALVIA  ARGENTEA. 

Among  the  many  plants  whidi  are  cultivated  for  the 
singularity  of  their  foliage  this  is  by  no  means  the  leaot 
remarkable.  With  a  lei^  as  large  as  that  of  a  Cabbage 
when  fit  to  transplant,  and  of  a  thick  and  woolly  texture* 
its  appearance  amongst  other  plants  is  singularly  beautifViL 
In  point  of  whiteness  it  is  not  e^ual  to  Centaorea  candidis- 
sima»  nor  even  Cineraria  marituna,  but  it  is  possible  hy 
planting  it  in  suitable  soil  that  it  may  be  improved  in  that 
respect ;  but  in  its  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  and  thick  blanket-like 
foliaff  e,  clothed  with  a  long  hauy  down,  it  possesses  featares 
wide^  distinct  from  an^hing  eilse  tiiat  I  am  acquainted 
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with.  It  kIso  poaaessBB  tha  merit  of  beiiut  of  eaay  growth, 
and  adapting  itself  to  all  sitaations.  Although  not  an 
■nr"''i  it  is  most  readilj  propag'atad  by  seeds,  whicb  axe  to 
behkdof  moat  aeedamea;  and  if  bowd  early  in  spring  the 
plants  may  oraamQnt  the  paFtorre  dnrinK  the  same  sammer. 
and  a  few  plants  retained  in  pets  mil  look  well  all  the 
winter  irheii  sacb  plants  are  far  from  plentifal.  In  the 
following  ipiiniir,  most  likelj,  it  will  run  ap  to  flower,  tbongli 
tiw  plant  ia  not  improTedbyitsdoiagso.    The  flower,  which 


ia  white,  is  by  no  means  unsightly ;  in  &ct,  it  is  pcettiee 
than  one  that  came  oat  some  years  ago  as  a  great  acqnui- 
tion — namely.  Salvia  pat«ni  alba,  for  the  floven  of  S.  ar. 
gent«a  ave  individually  larger  than  the  other,  and  in 
colour  and  form  equally  grrad.  I  have  never  uaed  it  for 
bedding  purposes,  but  for  mixed  bordere  a  few  plants  intro- 
duced amongst  other  things  give  an  aspect  different  front 
anything  else  I  am  ooqaainted  with,  Staohya  lanata  afford- 
ing the  nearest  approach  to  it. — J.  Bobson. 


HINTS  ON  ICE-HOrSES  AND  ICE-HEAPS,  &c. 


[EiviNO  recently  had  applications  f^m  some  of  our  readers 
tvt  No.  SSS,  containing  hints  by  Mr.  Fish  on  the  above 
snltiect,  and  tbR.t  Number  being  out  of  print,  we  reproduce 
the  greater  portion  of  his  article,  wiui  a  few  additional 

IcB-BocHKS  are  generally  made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
oooe,  or  an  aag  with  the  largest  end  uppermost,  and  a 
aedium-sized  bouse  might  be  S  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom, 
11  feet  at  the  widest  part,  and  14  or  16  feet  deep  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  When  bricks  ore  oaed  there  is  no  diS- 
coltyio  thus  having  it  round ;  but  I  have  no  prejudice  at  all 
in  &rour  of  suoh  a  round  house ;  but  for  all  purposes  would 
as  soon  have  a  aqoare  building,  whether  built  of  stone  or 
wood,  or  any  other  material. 

fif.  1  ia  a  section  of  the  egg-shaped  well  as  oommonly 


built,  with  a  trap  drain  from  its  bottom,  and  the  bottom 
covered  over  with  logs  of  wood  and  rough  biusKwood  for  a 
depth  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  It  ia  furnished  with  a  paseage 
and  a  door  outside  and  inside,  so  that  the  space  between 
them  may  be  filled  with  straw.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
we  prefer  a  double  wall  instead  of  a  single  one,  with  aa 
open  space  between  of  from  9  to  12  inches.  The  opening 
shown  at  the  top  is  of  great  importance  for  filling  the  well, 
where  the  position  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  it-  If  a 
layer  of  clay  can  be  rammed  agunat  the  outer  wall  it  will 
be  an  improvement.  The  gronnd  around  the  well  should  be 
shaded  with  trees  aiid  evergreens. 

Pig.  2  ia  a  section  of  one  of  the  simplest  and  best  ioe- 
houses  I  have  met  with.  As  &r  as  I  recollect,  it  was  built 
square,  with  stone  walla,  16  inches  thick,  enclosing  a  squan 
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to  sinking  the  well  wholly  below  the  grotrnd.  In  soils 
vetentiTe  of  molBtore  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
outside  moisture  penetrating  through  the  walls,  by  building 
them  in  cement,  ramming  day  round  the  wall,  with  tar 
next  the  wall,  or  raising  them  partly,  or  nearly  wholly, 
out  of  the  ground.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
to  keep  ice  well  you  have  merely  to  get  it  into  a  hole 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  an  average  the 
earth  will  be  warmer  all  the  year  round  at  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  of  the  well  than  at  the  surface.  All  moisture  getting 
to  the  wall  would  melt  the  ice ;  the  moisture  that  would 
ooze  out  from  a  wall  above  the  ground  would  actually  cool 
the  interior  by  evaporation. 

I  have  not  had  any  ice-houses  entirely  above  ground 
under  my  own  charge ;  but  I  have  noticed  how  well  the  ice 
kept  in  several,  though,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  half  as  large 
again  as  the  size  mentioned  above.  I  remember  one  house 
above  ground  that  was  built  with  double  brick  walls,  the 
walls  being  separated  12  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
door  in  each  wall  opposite  each  other,  about  5  feet  from  the 
gpround  level.  The  top  of  the  house,  steep  and  cone-shaped, 
was  thatched  to  the  thickness  of  18  inches,  and  extended 
beyond  the  walls  for  a  couple  of  feet.  The  outside  thatch  got 
oovered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  there  was  a  dense 
shade  of  lirees  over  all.  A  temporary  staircase  led  up  to 
the  doorway,  and  a  stone  staircase  inside  led  to  the  bottom  of 
the  house.  The  ice  was  pitched  in  from  the  carts,  and  broken 
inside,  and  it  kept  remarkably  well.  The  great  secrets  in 
this  case  were  the  double  waUs  and  the  endosed  space  for 
air  between  them.  Of  all  non-conductors  of  heat,  enclosed 
isolated  air  is  the  best.  Neither  what  we  call  heat,  nor 
what  we  call  cold,  has  the  power,  to  any  great  degree,  to 
pass  through  it.  I  recollect  once  notidng  in  the  end  of 
June  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  against  the  outei:  wall 
of  such  a  house,  indicating  77*^,  and  another  thermometer 
on  the  wall  inside  the  ice-well  ranging  from  32®  to  34% 
but  we  shut  the  doors  behind  us. 

In  sunk  wells  this  double  wall  is  just  of  equal  importance. 
The  outer  one  prevents  the  heat  of  the  soil  affecting  the 
ice.  I  met  with  a  nice  example  of  this  some  time  ago. 
An  old-fashioned  ice-weU  had  been  so  built,  and  answered 
remarkably  welL  In  course  of  time  thi-ee  or  four  ice-tubs 
had  to  be  supplied  at  the  mansion  instead  of  one — every- 
thing in  summer  had  to  be  cooled  with  ice — and  the  supply, 
from  the  house  being  opened  so  often,  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  The  supposed  genius  of  the  establishment 
counselled  the  removal  of  the  inner  wall,  which  would  at 
once  make  the  house  about  3  feet  wider  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  set  at  liberty  so  many  thousand  bricks  for  other  pur- 
poses. What  could  seem  more  feasable  ?  and  accordingly  it 
was  done,  and  the  house  well  filled  the  next  winter ;  but  the 
enlarged  house  was  emptied  fuUy  six  weeks  earlier  than  it 
used  to  be  before.  Since  then  the  waggon-loads  of  straw 
packed  against  the  walls  inside,  and  the  ^uble,  would  soon 
cost  more  than  the  double  wall,  and,  after  all,  with  far 
inferior  results.  Few  things  are  better  non-conductors  than 
straw,  especially  if  not  much  bruised  by  the  flail  or  thresh- 
ing-machine, as  every  space  between  the  joints  is,  so  far,  a 
sealed-up  air-tube ;  but  let  that  straw  get  thoroughly  soaked 
inside  a  house,  and  its  non-conducting  powers  would  not 
only  be  gone,  but  the  vapour  always  rising  from  it  would  keep 
a  damp  fog  always  resting  upon  and  melting  away  the  ice. 
I  have  no  faith,  therefore,  in  straw  as  a  non-conductor  inside  a 
house  unless  it  be  kept  dry.  I  have  a  large  house  which,  when 
filled,  generally  secures  pretty  well  a  two-years  supply ; 
that,  too,  had  been  built,  I  believe,  with  hollow  walls,  and 
the  inner  one  was  removed,  before  I  knew  it,  to  increase  the 
size ;  but  I  soon  gave  up  using  packings  of  sti*aw,  having 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  from  getting 
damp  it  did  more  harm  than  good.  When  either  a  stone, 
brick,  or  wood  house  is  raised  partly  or  wholly  above  the 
ground  level,  covering  the  single  wall,  whatever  it  is,  with 
from  6  to  9  inches  of  straw  neatly  fastened  on  the  outside, 
and  with  the  eaves  of  the  roof  projecting  far  enough  to  keep 
that  straw  dry,  will  be  the  best  substitute  for  a  double  wall ; 
and  if  the  ears  of  wheat  are  removed,  so  as  not  to  entice 
birds  or  mice,  the  straw  will  last  a  number  of  years. 

Thus  by  using  hollow  walls,  or  a  non-conducting  medium, 
it  will  be  seen  that  regular  ice-houses  may  be  as  well, 
I)artly  or  wholly,  above  ground  as  below  it ;  and  in  the  i 


droomstances  of  soils  retentive  of  moistoxe,  much  better 
above  than  below.  When  so  built,  and  near  the  mansion, 
tiiey  oould  be  turned  to  many  nseftd  purposes,  as  retpeots 
keeping  meat  and  vegetables,  with  more  economy  as  to  ic6^ 
thaA  when  the  ice  has  to  be  brought  in  pails  and  barrow- 
loads  to  the  house. 

So  much  for  the  place :  now  for  the  filling.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  get  ioe  from  good  clear  water,  and  pound  it  wdl 
outside,  but  chiefly  inside,  of  the  house.  If  the  water  is  not 
dean  the  ice  will  be  unfit  for  preserving  many  things  where 
fine  flavour  is  an  extra  consideration.  Every  space  of  air 
enclosed  between  pieces  of  ice  will  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
ice  whenever  these  spaces  can  gain  access  to  the  air  ahove 
them.  When  filling  in  frosty  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  little  water  for  filling  up  the  crevices,  which  soon 
freezes  the  whole  into  a  compact  mass.  All  ice  i^ith  leases 
and  pieces  of  wood  in  it  is  to  be  rejected  if  better  can  be 
had,  as  they  will  make  a  sort  of  free  space  round  themaelvea 
long  before  the  summer  is  passed.  In  packing  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  the  centre  the  lowest,  and  the  outsides  the  highest, 
so  that  the  moisture  contained  may  find  its  way  to  the 
centre  and  there  be  frozen,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
ice  at  the  outside  and  escaping.  This  same  rule  should  also 
be  attended  to  in  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  ice-house.  It  \a 
impossible  to  break  the  ice  too  fine — the  more  like  sleet  aiul 
snow  the  better,  and  the  firmer  packed  the  better.  This  is 
even  more  necessary  when  the  house  for  keeping  it  is  smalL 

As  to  keeping  ice  when  obtained,  the  great  olgect  is  to 
prevent  it  being  surrounded  with  a  moist  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere. A  dry  air,  though  warm,  will  exert  mudi  less  influ- 
ence in  melting  the  ice  than  a  damp  air  though  cold.  Two 
facts  tended  to  alter  my  views  on  ice-keeping.  First :  So 
long  as  the  ice  was  above  the  doorway,  or  even  somewhat 
above  the  ground  level,  it  kept  very  weU  indeed :  because,  I 
imagine,  there  was  so  much  less  moist  air  in  the  house,  or 
air  of  any  kind,  and  until  it  sunk  somewhat  lower  it  came 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  increasing  heat  of  the 
summer  acting  on  the  ground  surrounding  the  ice.  The 
second  fact  was,  that  in  opening  such  a  house  in  summer, 
after  the  ice  had  sunk  considerably,  a  stream  of  foggy  air 
issued  from  the  door  like  the  vapour  from  a  wash-nouse 
copper.  I  used  to  be  anxious  not  to  have  the  doors  open 
a  moment  more  than  was  necessary ;  but  I  found  that  the 
dry  hot  air  of  a  summer's  day  melted  the  ice  less  than  this 
moist  air  hanging  about  it.  The  dry  warm  air,  howev«^ 
did  melt  the  ice  when  playing  at  once  upon  it.  A  diy 
non-conducting  medium  over  the  ice,  was,  tnerefore,  seen  to 
be  important,  and  likewise  some  simple  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  moist  air.  Both  can  easily  be  managed  in  unison 
with  increased  usefulness  from  the  ice-house;  as,  without 
such  precautions,  meat  and  vegetables,  though  placed  there, 
will  be  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  flavour.  These  evils 
will  be  remedied  by  keeping  the  air  over  the  ice  dry  and  in 
movement.  Have  a  hole  in  the  door  from  2  to  3  inches  in 
diameter  guarded  with  fine  wire,  and  a  plug  to  regulate  the 
draught,  and  have  another  of  a  similar  size  in  the  roof,  regu- 
lated in  the  same  way,  and  then  fog  can  hardly  accumulate. 
Spread  a  clean  cloth  over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  split  up  the 
middle,  so  as  to  be  moved  easily  to  either  side  when  you 
wish  to  place  articles  on  the  ice,  and  cover  the  doth  with 
6  or  8  inches  of  clean  straw,  to  be  changed  when  it  shows 
the  least  signs  of  mouldiness.  The  air  thus  admitted  clears 
off  the  vapour,  and  does  not  act  on  the  ice,  owing  to  the 
straw  on  the  surface — the  only  place  where,  as  already 
remarked,  I  consider  straw  to  be  useful  in  a  regnlar^^ 
house.  In  practice,  I  may  here  state,  that  I  never  satisfiea 
myself  that  salt  or  salt  water  was  benefidal  for  keejwng  w^ 
in  ice-houses  or  not.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  did  service^ 
sometimes  the  reverse.  The  science  Gt  the  matter  is  ^^^"^ 
what  conflicting.  Where  very  low  temperatures  are  ^'^*^*J^ 
of  course  salt  will  be  used  mth  ice,  and  eepedally  witn 
snow,  but  in  such  cases  it  must  be  used  with  caution,  or 
there  may  be  too  much  freezing.  ^, 

Houses  for  ice,  however,  whether  below  or  above  grotnw, 
and  of  whatever  they  may  be  built,  are  chiefly  used  for  p^^ 
serving  various  matters  in  them,  and  for  such  P'^^P^^JI 
should  be  near  the  mansion.  When  ice  is  merely  wanted 
to  be  taken  to  the  mansion  it  may  be  preserved  in  ice-heap* 
just  as  well  as  in  an  ice-house,  and  in  some  respects  «▼** 
better.    The  prineiplee  of  action  are  the  same,  but  the  cajny* 
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ing-ootoftbeseiaalittlediffemit.  OftwofaTonritepocitioiu 
fo  tu  ice-heap  ve  ahonld  aelact.  when  we  ccmld  get  it,  a  lerel 
•pwfl  Bome  24  feet  or  more  is  diameter,  with  a,  aloping  bank 
■Mfe  it  on  one  aide,  and  a  slope  or  dell  below  it  on  tbe  other. 
In  mch  a  place  the  iee  could  be  broa^ht  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  broken  there,  and  then  sent  down  an  inclined  plane, 
in  the  ihape  of  a  trench,  to  where  the  centre  of  the  heap 
■honld  be.  Snppose  the  heap  were  to  be  a  eone  iome 
16  feet  in  diamet^,  and  to  be  raised  10  or  13  fiset  to  a  aharp 
point,  then  the  base  for  18  feet  or  so  should  be  raised,  and 
the  ground  slope  &om  it  on  the  bank  side,  as  well  as  the 
other,  ud  a  little  ditch  be  made  there,  so  that  no  raina  on 
theffTound  near  it  ebould  reach  the  ice.  A  few  pieces  of 
wood,  a  layer  of  &ggota,  and  then  some  litt«r  or  stubble,  wiU 
make  a  comfortable  bottom.  This  bottom  not  only  se<iuree 
dryness,  hut  prevents  the  heat  of  the  earth  in  Eummet 
(ptatly  influencing  the  heap  from  below.  Men  mnert  keep 
tiie  hrap  in  a  proper  form,  t&awing  it  in  graduallj  from  the 
base  to  the  Bnimnit,  and  using  a  little  water  if  the  ice  is  too 
hud  to  boOd  nicely.  The  next  best  position  is  an  open 
■paoe,  with  a  natural  hillock  for  its  centre.  Prepare  the 
bottom  in  a  similar  way ;  but  here  there  wilt  he  less  danger 
of  water.  Carts  may  be  emptied  on  either  aide,  and  the  ice 
ahorelled  up  and  put  in  its  place  when  broken.  A  cone  of 
that  liie  wUl  require  about  thirty  good  loads  of  ice  as  takeu 
from  the  water.  The  more  compactly  it  is  built  the  better  it 
wlO  itand.  Though  generally  built  in  round  heaps,  yet  an 
«bkng  parallelogram  would  answer  equally  well.  The  great 
tting  i«  to  taave  a  sloping  aide  to  throw  oS  the  wet ;  and  it 
IB  of  little  moment  whether  a  person  hrts  one  large  heap  or 
■tmeai  smjJler  ones.  When  heaps  are  made  oblong,  Bome- 
tUgg  hke  »  huge  Fot«to-pit,  of  coarse  the  opening  to  take 
■<nA  ice  will  be  inade  at  one  end,  in  a,  round  one  at  one  side. 
Vnch  depends  on  keeping  the  opening  exposed  aa  short  a 
tine  a»  posaiUe. 

Eowerer  built  the  sides  must  not  be  tw  steep,  or  the 
•orenags  vill  not  be  easily  ki?pt  on.  When  finished  as 
'flmly  on  the  aides  as  poaaible,  it  is  advisable  to  wait  for  a 
bxmtj  Bight  before  covering  it ;  and  if  that  should  not  come 
s  good  shower  will  do  it  good,  as  It  will  make  the  outside  a 
4l^M  dieet  of  ice. 

Snow  rolled  in  heaps  when  well  conaolidatcil,  and  a  little 
water  used  to  enable  the  wDrkmen  to  compress  it,  is  little 
inferior  to  ice,  either  for  ice-wells  or  iea-licaps.  When 
go«d  fall  takes  place,  and  there  is  on  open  park  to  go  to, . 
is  eaiy  to  get  a  gruat  quantitj  of  it  ivhon  freah  fallen,  I 
when  there  is  a  sHglit  thaw.  When  bardenc'd,  howeror, 
little  on  Uie  surface  with  froet  or  wet,  it  is  vaiu  to  attempt 
to  roll  it  into  heaps. 

The  heap  being  made  and  finished,  the  next  thing 
cover  it  up  securely.  A  layer  of  3  inches  or  so  of  clean 
wheat  straw  should  l)o  placed  all  over  it.  After  that, 
possible,  the  covering  neit  the  straw  should  bo  of  on  open 
nature,  and  the  very  outside  rather  of  a,  close  nature.  Pro- 
vided the  outside  air  does  not  penetrate,  the  more  air  en- 
closed between  the  outside  covering  and  the  ico  the  better 
it  will  keep.  Thus,  after  the  straw,  we  liavo  seen  9  inches  of 
longh  stubble  put  on,  and  the  outside  fornit'J  of  9  inches  of 
tne  leaves.  Again,  we  have  known  sninll  spruce  or  larch 
"  "      ■      ud  tlien 

nd  both 
btained, 
6  inches 
to  12  or 


to  the  heap.  By  placing  the  covering  at  onoe  on  the  ice, 
the  covering  sinks  as  the  ice  sinks,  and  no  spaoe  is  given 
for  damp  vapours,  nor  yet  much  chanoe  for  any  opeaings 
being  formed.  At  an;  rate,  I  have  never  teen  these  kind^- 
intentioned  rongh  fi-amea  used  but  disappointment  more  or 
less  was  the  result.  It  would  be  better  to  construct  a  wood 
house  at  once,  and  have  an  air-tube  in  the  roof  and  door- 
way. In  heaps  nothing  ihonld  come  between  the  ioa  and 
the  covering. 
Several  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  whether  an  Ame- 
can  or  Cobbett's  ice-house  would  not  be  preferable  to 
bouses  or  ice-stacks;  and  also  requesting  a  short  outline  aa 
the  mode  of  making  them.  First,  then,  as  to  making. 
Choose  a  suitable  spot  where  you  can  describe  a  circle  some 
19  feet  in  diameter-  la  the  centre  fix  a  post  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  15  feet  above  the  ground  level.  Beicribe  a 
circle  10  teet  boax  the  centre,  and  in  this  circle,  at  regular 
intervals  all  round,  &i  fifteen  posts,  9  feet  above  the  ground 
level,  and  about  6  inches  in  diameter.  Connect  these  with 
a  plate  at  top.  In  the  outer  circle  of  19  feet  you  will  want 
fiity-four  posts,  6  feet  high,  and  each  some  5  inches  in 
diameter.  These  Tilao  are  ki  be  connected  with  a  wall  plate. 
The  centre  pole  will  at  its  top  form  the  apex  of  the  buuding 
inside.  Any  carpenter  will  know  how  to  put  on  the  railera, 
90  that  the;  may  extend  beyond  the  outer  line  of  posts- 
Tkese  nil!  be  thatched  with  4  feet  thick  of  clean  straw. 
The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  rows  of  posta  ia  also 
to  be  filled  with  straw  closely  packed,  and,  of  course,  thera 
will  be  a  doorway,  or  rather  two,  with  a  space  between,  for 
admittance.     The  ice  is  kept  in  the  ten-feet  circle. 

Now,  we  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  a  house  iu  many  parts  of  tliis  country — fiia^ 
owing  to  the  posts  not  being  thickly  enough  placed  to  pre- 
vent our  shorter  straw  from  bulging ;  and  clue6y  because 
independently  of  the  yearly  sinking  of  the  stiaw,  and  the 
necessity  of  fresh  packing,  in  most  country  parts  it  would 
he  almost  impossible  to  prevent  such  a  building  being  bur- 
rowed in  by  vermin,  and  the  holes  would  admit  air  to  tha 
ice.  Our  opinion  is  that  a  building  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone, 
with  double  walls,  would  prove  the  most  economical  in  a 
few  years. 

One  word  more.  When  ice  baa  to  bo  taken  to  the  man- 
sion for  various  purposes,  the  preserving  of  it  as  long  as 
possible  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  lee-tubs  are, 
thorelbre,  very  useful  for  the  superintendent  of  the  kitohen 
or  the  cellar.  They  may  be  made  of  an;  size  or  shape. 
We  have  a  very  useful  circular  one  near  the  cellar,  3  feet  in 
diameter  at  bottom,  outside  measure,  30  inclics  in  diameter 
at  top,  and  3  feet  in  height.  The  bottom  is  fornied  of  wood 
some  4  inches  thick,  the  sides  of  the  same  3  Inches  thick, 
lined  inside  with  cork  1  inch  thick.  It  is  supplied  with 
two  lids,  one  thick,  and  similarly  lined,  that  tits  into  a 
groove,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  circular  outside ; 
the  other  to  go  over  that,  and  come  down  a  couple  of  inches 
over  the  outi^ide.  It  used,  also,  to  be  lined  with  woollen 
cloth,  but  tliat  seemed  to  be  of  Uttle  consequence.  It  is 
painted  outride  of  a  whitish  colour.  There  ia  a  small  iron 
vessel  fixed  inside  that  would  hold  somewhere  about  two 
gallons  of  water  J  and,  there  tjeing  a  pipe  from  it  com- 
municating with  a  tap  outside,  there  is  always  a  ready  com- 
mand of  iced  water  during  the  samraer.  Bottles  of  wine,  &c., 
are  merely  placed  among  the  ice.  Tbougli  this  tub  stands 
in  an  aio'  plaoe,  the  ice  keeps  a  good  while,  if  the  lid  ia 
not  often  opened. 

If  some  of  our  humbler  friends  desire  a  glass  of  cool 
water  in  summer,  the  siiuplcst  plan  to  obtain  it  is  to  fill  a 
porous  eartlienwaro  bottle  and  set  it  fuU  in  the  sun,  with  a 
woollen  cloth  fastened  round  it,  and  that  cloth  kept  wet. 
In  such  circumstances  the  hotter  the  sun  the  cooler  will  the 
water  become.  Thoujjh  a  glass  of  such  water  is  considered 
a  luiury  in  hot  weatlier,  we  qaestinn  mueli  if  the  frequent 
use  of  it  would  be  couJucive  to  hcaltli. — It.  F. 


CIIAKGISG  OCCrPATIONS. 

HAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  for  one  year  and  a 
half,  and  at  present  huin;;  almost  uiiu.ble  to  decide  what  to 
do,  I  write  to  you  Ibr  advice. 
Though  I  have  taken  your  Journal  for  the  tinic  stated. 
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yet  I  am  not  a  gardener,  bat  a  tailor  in  a  conntry  village  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  reason  why  I  ask  for  yoor  advioe,  is  be- 
canse  I  have  such  bad  health  with  my  present  trade,  that  I 
should  like  to  become  a  gardener.  If  yon  could  inform  me 
how  I  am  to  succeed  in  getting  a  situation  in  the  gardening 
Hne,  you  will  greatly  oblige — ^A  Tsab  and  Half  Subsokibsb. 

[We  would  willingly  aid  any  one  who  is  in  bad  health. 
Tou  do  not  say  a  word  about  your  age,  nor  what  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  beyond  your  trade,  nor  whether 
you  have  tried  gardening  much  in  practice  and  detaiL  For 
a  man  to  change  his  occupation  or  trade  is  always  a  matter 
productive  of  very  important  consequences.  The  very  best 
excuse  for  doing  so  would  be  want  of  health.  Where  the 
constitution  is  not  materially  injured,  a  change  of  occu- 
pation will  often  effect  a  great  measure  of  benefit,  especially 
where  there  is  a  natural  bias  or  aptitude  to  the  peculiar 
trade  that  is  selected  for  adoption.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  gardening  morning  and  evening  would  renovate 
your  health,  and  thus  enable  you  to  follow  your  first  calling. 
We  have  known  village  tailors  become  ahnost  independent 
gentlemen  in  their  circumstances;  but  it  is  rare,  and  the 


instances  are  few  and  &r  between,  in  which  working  gar- 
doners  can  do  much  more  than  merely  make  their  ym, 
Eecollect  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  The  glittering  gold 
that  comes  to  the  gurdener,  as  well  as  much  of  his  payment, 
will  consist  in  the  belonging  to  "  such  a  pleasant  and  de- 
lightM  occupation."  Be  certun  that  you  can  make  a  little 
reality  out  of  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  occupation 
before  you  give  up  ma^g  garments.  To  make  sure  of 
this  matter,  try  and  get  as  a  labourer  into  a  nursery  or  gen- 
tleman's garden  for  a  month  or  so,  and  then  you  wiu  be 
more  fit  to  judge  whether  you  had  better  change  your  occu- 
pation or  not.  You  will  have  little  chance  of  getting  a 
situation  for  yourself  worth  holding,  until  you  have  been 
some  time  in  practice.  We  have  known  several  cases  of 
hard-studying  clergymen  who  suffered  frightfully  from  that 
scourge,  tic  doloreux  or  neuralgia^  and  who  obtained  no 
reUef  until  they  became  active  gardeners,  wosking  hard  eveiy 
morning  and  evening  amongst  vegetables  and  flowers,  and 
from  the  fresh  air  and  fresh-turned  earth  getting  fresh  vigour 
into  ^eir  physical  system.  Try  this  and  a  short  time  as  a 
labourer  before  you  decide.] 


HEATING  BY  GAS. 


An  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  your  Number 
of  the  7th  of  June  induces  me  to  send  you  my  experience  of 
heating  a  greenhouse  by  gas — with  what  success  you  can 
judge. 

I  found  myself  last  season  with  a  house  extending  over  an 
area  equal  to  30  feet  by  11  without  any  means  of  heating  it. 
I  was  in  fovour  of  gas  from  its  manifest  advantages  to  an 
amateur ;  and  in  the  fSace  of  much  dissuasion  I  decided  to 
set  up  a  slightly  formed  circulating  hot-water  apparatus, 
heated  by  gas  from  a  Bunsen's  burner.  I  was  able  easily 
to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  house  up  to  4(f  or  45^  in  the 
most  severe  frost  of  last  season.  I  had  to  light  the  burner 
about  five  minutes  past  four  or  five  o'clock  at  night ;  and 
I  calculate  that  my  ordinary  gas  bill  was  not  increased  £1 
by  the  additional  consumption,  gas  being  at  4ff.  9d.  per 
1000  cubic  feet;  and  the  apparatus  never  fiBiled  or  went 
wrong.  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant,  but  the  foliage  of 
some  of  my  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  was  slightly  dis- 
coloured, and  they  received  a  severe  check.  I  attributed 
this  to  an  escape  of  the  fumes  of  the  gas  after  combustion 
into  the  greenhoulto,  which  I  am  sure  I  can  prevent  for  the 
ftitore,  and  I  am  determined  to  give  the  gas  another  trial. 


I  will  describe  the  whole  apparatus,  as  I  think  it  probabJe 
that  some  of  your  readers  may,  like  me,  be  glad  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  attending  to  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  a  winter 
night. 

The  boiler,  made  of  copper,  is  cylindrical,  set  on  end. 
The  bottom  is  9  inches  in  duuneter,  and  is  sightly  concave 
to  coUect  the  heat,  ajid  the  top  convex  to  an  equal  deme. 
It  is  placed  on  a  skeleton  iron  stand,  which  raises  it  aboot 
9  inches  above  the  fioor  of  the  house,  leaving  only  sufficient 
room  for  the  burner  underneath.  From  the  boiler  are  two 
pipes,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  side,  tiie  other  over  it  as 
high  as  it  can  be  placed  (in  tact  ordinary  flow  and  retain 
pipes),  of  two-indi  gun-barrel  tubine ;  they  are  20  feet  is 
length,  and  then  join  a  cistern  made  of 
galvanised  sheet  iron  to  contain  about  H  ^\ 

eight  gallons ;  they  have  a  rise  of  9  inches 
from  the  boiler  to  the  cistern.  The  cover 
of  the  cistern  is  moveable  but  closely 
fitted,  and  there  is  a  small  opening  in  the 
cover  of  about  2  inches  in  diamet^  fitted 
with  a  loose  top,  through  which  the  gar- 
dener supplies  the  dstem  with  water  aa 


«,  Boiler. 

b,  Bnnten't  burner. 


«,  e.  Flow-pipe. 
d,  d,  Betom-pipa. 


K,  Cisteni. 
Tp  Tia  corer. 


o.  Pipe  to  esrry  off  hoi  air. 

H,  Corer  to  preTeat  *  down  drught. 


it  is  exhausted.  This  top  is  usefhl  to  allow  of  evaporation 
in  case  the  air  of  the  house  becomes  too  dry.  There  is  a 
stopcock  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  draw  off  the  water 
if  necessary.  The  top  of  the  burner  is  about  3  inches  under 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  it  will 
make  the  water  nearly  boiling  hot.  In  fifteen  minutes  it 
will  sensiblv  affect  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Most  skilful  gas-fitters  understand  Bunsen's  burners.  They 
are  constructed  to  bum  atmospheric  air  and  gas  together, 
the  result  being  a  clear  flame  almost  free  from  smoke,  giving 
out  ^preat  heat  but  only  a  little  light.  Such  is  the  entire 
heatmg  apparatus,  which  is  certainly  capable  of  keeping 


frost  out  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  But  an  addition  to- it 
has  yet  to  be  described;  for,  judging  that  the  ftimes  of  the 
gas  if  allowed  to  escape  through  the  house  would  be  dele> 
terious  to  the  plants,  I  had  the  boiler  and  burner  all  en- 
closed by  a  tin  case  set  against  the  wall,  and  plastered 
round  where  it  joined  the  wul  to  keep  it  dose.  A  door  in  it 
allowed  of  the  gas  being  lighted,  and  I  think  the  escape 
which  damaged  the  plants  was  about  this  door.  A  two-inch 
tin  tube  the  entiro  length  of  the  house,  and  then  paniBg 
out,  served  to  cany  off  the  fhmes  of  the  gas ;  and  zke  hot 
air  passing  through  it  aided  materially  in  warming  the 
house.    I  intend  tikis  [season  to  have  the  door  in  the  tin 
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MM  Kddered  up,  Aod  one  opened  tbrqng:Ii  the  wall  of  the 
boBMlottead  (12  inohes  square  will  be  ample),  leaving  no 
pcurible  meaDB  for  the  gaa  to  Moape  into  Uie  house.  One 
gTNt  adnntaga  of  heating  by  gas  is,  that  bH  the  heat 
geaerated  is  availabla  inside  the  hoase,  none  of  it  is  lost 
An  qipuatos  soch  as  I  describe  oag'ht  to  be  set  np  for 
aba<».Jffi. 

I  found  only  one  di«wback  in  using  this  apparatus — viz., 
Hat  a  ooDgiderable  quantity  of  irater  is  precipitated  by  the 
combnition  of  the  air  by  the  Bunsen'a  bnnier  (I  would  aay 
as  much  u  half  a  pint  every  night).  This  water  flowed 
ovo'  ttie  Soot  of  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  it  rather  in  a 
mesa  at  that  part  of  it,  and  I  was  informed  by  an  eminent 
gwangineer  that  this  water  was  deletoriona.  It  might 
hare  been  the  evaporation  from  it  that  ii^ured  the  plants. 
However,  as  it  wul  be  precipitated  altogether  within  the 
tin  ame,  an  arraDgement  can  be  easily  mf^e  to  make  it  flow 
off  to  the  oDtside  of  the  greenhouse  by  a  snail  aperture  left 
tot  Oie  pnrpose. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wills  that  it  will  be  better  to 
a{iply  the  heat  direot  by  a  flue  or  pipe,  at  least  when  heat- 
ing a  oonservatMy.  I  think  that  the  circulating  hot  water 
ii  neceuary  to  fix  and  difflise  the  beat  through  the  house 
and  give  it  out  gradnally.  In  the  way  that  he  usee  it  the 
Mrth  lying  on  Uie  pipe  would  prodace  the  same  effect  as 
the  hot  water,  but  the  apparatus  must  be  made  of  light 
materials.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  eet  up  one  atler  seeing 
the  Tesolt  of  mine.  His  gas-fitter  would  not  have  the  light 
matnialg,  but  used  the  heaviest  four-inch  metaj  pipes ;  and 
when  tia  apparatus  was  aet  to  work,  he  found  be  oould  not 
get  t«  much  heat  with  thousands  of  feet  of  gas  as  I  did 
with  hundreds.— S.  J.  H. 


POSTEAITS  OF  PLiNTS,  FLO"WEES,  AND 
FEUITS. 

MiCLUHu  Bpscioausnu  (Splendid  Ifaoleania).  —  Nal. 
«nL,  Vaodniacan.  Linn.  Decaadria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
Cotunbia.  A  lovely  flowering  shrub,  flowers  scarlet  tipped 
wtthyrilow.  Eeqniree  to  be  placed  on  a  bracket,  in  a  warm 
gMMnhoose,  that  ita  bianohea  ma;  hang  down. — (Bot.  Mag., 
LU63.) 

TttvaaoBntis  habhinatok  (White-edged  Dendrobiam). — 
Hit  onL,  Orchiiaceee.  Linn,  uynandria  If onandiia.  lutro- 
dnoed  from  Moitltnein  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  Flowers 
white,  lip  spotted  with  orange ;  lower  lobe  omoge,  but  white 
edged.— {7ii<L,  (.  64S4.) 

MICKUITKIU.A  CA)aKiLi.ai  (De  Canddle's  Mieranthella). 
— Not.  ord.,  Melastomaceee.  iiinn.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
Native  of  Oe  Andea  at  an  elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet  Flowen  pniple,  with  very  prominent  yellow  anthera. 
"  Wen  raited  for  greuihoiiBa  cultivation."- (IMd.,  1.  5455.) 

JfmootrormB  ACViMt.Ti.  (Prickly  Meconopsis). — Nat.  ord., 
Papareneee.  Iiinn.  Polyandria  Monogynia.  "  We  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  have  thk  rare  and  charming  plant  flowering 
in  tie  opea  border  in  the  June  of  the  present  year."  Native 
of  the  Knniaon  and  other  Booth  Indian  moontsina  at  ele- 
vationi  of  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  Flowera  large,  pur- 
phsh  UiK.—ilbid.,  t.  5456.) 

CnrBmiDn  TioKimm  (Spotted-lipped  Cymbldiam). —  Hat. 
^^  Orchidacete.    Linn.  Qynondria  MonoKynia.     Native  of 
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CHICKENS  VHEMiB  GKEEN  ¥LY. 

TfiB  snlqects  of  which  the  two  parte  of  this  Joomal  treat 

— gardening  and  ponltry-keeping — are  iianally  snpposed  to 

be  anta^onietio.  Poultry  ore  gardener!'  detestation,  for  they 
believe  that  their  trim  gardens  are  snre  to  be  spoiled  by 
thein.  Build  up  the  wall  of  separation  high ;  let  not  the 
fowls,  the  awful  fonts,  into  the  sacred  g&rden ;  th^  peck, 
they  scratch — in  short,  "My  good  sir,"  erclsims  the  gar- 
dener, "  don't,  please,  even  name  the  horroM  to  me ;  I  shaJl 
dream  abont  them,  and  wake  in  a  fright." 

Now,  for  some  years  I  have  held,  up  to  s  certain  point,  an 
opposite  theory,  and  carried  it  out  in  practice  by  keeping  a 
few  bantams,  which  have  aecess  to  every  part  of  my  garden, 
being  quite  sure  that  they  do  more  good  than  h^m.  As  a 
case  in  proof:  the  other  day  I  was  walking  among  my  last 
year's  budded  Hoses,  brushing  off  the  green  flies  with  a 
pointer's  brush  (the  beat  and  most  efficacious  thing  I  know; 
indeed,  I  usually  carry  a  short  one  in  mj  pocket  for  the 
purpose),  when  Bome-Bii-weeks-old  chickens  happened  to  be 
near,  and  first  one  and  then  another  tried  a  green  fly  oi 
two,  and  they  settled  that  they  were  very  good  eating.  I 
encouraged  the  chickens  to  follow  me ;  so  I  went  from  Bose 
to  Eose,  brushing  the  tender  shoots  and  buds,  and  finally, 
before  leaving  each  tree,  giving  a  shako  of  the  stem,  when 
down  rolled  the  already- disturbed  tronblera  from  the  leaves, 
to  which  in  their  perplerity  and  diatresa  they  were  olinring; 
onoa  on  the  ground  thoy  wore  eagerly  eat«n  by  the  chidtens. 
Pleased  with  my  success,  I  then  went  to  another  port  of  my 
garden,  to  my  old  standards,  calling  to  me  anoUier  brood 
of  chickens  of  a  similar  age.  The  same  scene  was  again 
enacted,  and  in  addition  I  threw  every  grub  I  found,  green, 
or  white,  or  brown,  to  the  old  hen,  which  accepted  my  offer- 
ings with  manifest  delight.  Thus  I  managed  to  dlslodee 
and  put  beyond  all  power  of  ro.«ppearance  some  thoasonds 
of  green  flies,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  treat  to  my  chickens. 

I  see  that  suggestions  ore  sometimes  made  that  ponltry- 
lovera  should  commuiucate  their  experiences,  so  I  send  one 
of  mine.— WiLTSHiBi  Eicroa. 


GAEDEIS^EES  BEHEFITED  BY  TRAVELLING. 

TasRB  is  a  good  old  mle  in  Germany  which  has  not  yet 

become  quite  obsolete,   that  every  apprentice   should  be 

obliged  to  travel  for  three  years  before  he  is  permitted  to 
open  business  on  his  own  acooaat.  I  have  the  honour  of 
belonging  to  a  little  scientific  society  in  Londcm,  formed  of 
members  anxious  to  study  the  great  natural  laws  whidi 
have  brought  about  the  changes  in  onr  globe,  and  which 
are  combined  into  one  universal  science — Geology.  The 
President  of  that  society  is  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  sjid,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  almost  entirely 
self-educated.  I  attend  the  meetings  of  that  society  when- 
ever opportunity  permits ;  and  one  of  the  points  which  are 
most  frequently  brought  to  onr  notice  is  the  desirability  of 
visiting  different  porta  of  onr  own  land  for  the  purpose  of 
persoiully  observing  the  effects  ot  these  phenomena,  and  the 
President  is  fond  of  showing  us  how  easily  this  may  be 
accomplished.  Thus  the  sulgeot  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
before  me,  and  I  believe  that  it  applies  with  greats  force  to 
gardeners  than  it  does  to  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

The  gardener  who  has  learned  and  practised  horticulture 
in  hia  native  country  only  has  done  but  very  little  towards 
making  himself  proficient.  He  should  travel  as  for  and  as 
widely  as  he  can.  in  order  to  stud;  the  different  effects  oi 
soil  and  climate,  the  various  artifices  which  each  renders 
neceasary.  The  system  of  gardening  carried  on  in  a  sandy 
arid  coontry  is  altogether  different  from  that  which  must  be 
practised  on  a  tenacious  clay.  While  in  one  place  be  visits 
he  will  find  it  neceEsary  to  take  advantage  of  every  scrap 
of  sunshine  with  which  the  spot  is  favoured,  he  will  find  in 
another  that  the  sunshine  is  more  isjorious,  and  has  more 
carefully  to  be  guarded  ag^nst  than  the  severest  froate 
experienced  in  another  place.    With  regard  to  cold,  again. 
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a^^ain,  a  gardener  can  seldom  yisit  a  garden  at  a  little 
distance  nom  his  <ywn  withoiit  seeing  something  worthy  of 
note.  Eveiy  horticultural  eetablislunent  managed  by  a 
tihinlring  man  (no  matter  how  small  it  may  be),  is  sure  to 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  visitor  some  feature  which  is 
worth  being  remembered — something  to  think  upon  and 
cany  into  practice  wheneyer  the  chance  comes.  The  further 
he  Izavels  from  his  own  locality  the  more  numerous  these 
examples  will  become.  Travelling,  combined  with  a  certain 
amount  of  observation,  which  is  eaisUy  attained,  will  enable 
a  gardener  in  a  very  few  years  to  obtain  an  immense  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  which,  being  properly  worked-up,  will 
place  him  in  the  fixmt  raiik  as  a  practiooJ  gardener.  Our 
young  men,  generally  speaking,  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
get  into  good  places.  They  would  get  far  better  situations, 
and  be  very  much  better  fitted  to  fill  them,  if  they  would 
only  quietly  work  on  for  a  few  years  longer,  working  aa 
assistants,  and  travelling  as  far  from  home  as  they  can 
manage. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  all  quite  visionary.  I  may 
be,  and  often  have  been  asked,  "  How  is  a  young  gardener, 
earmng  only  some  10s,  or  12s.  per  week,  to  afford  to  visit 
the  distant  parts  of  his  own  country,  much  less  foreign 
lands  ?"  My  answer  is  that  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.''  I  could  bring  forward  more  than  one  example  to 
prove  this.  I  know  one  young  gardener  who,  having 
finished  his  apprenticeship,  worked  in  several  gardens  at 
128.  per  week,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  bothy.  I  knew  him  more  than  once  g^ve  up 
15<.,  to  which  his  pay  had  been  raised,  and  go  to  work  at 
another  place,  where  he  could  learn  more,  at  the  old  wage 
of  128,  Once,  for  a  short  time,  he  got  as  far  as  18^.,  but 
this  he  gave  up  for  a  situation  at  a  considerable  distance, 
where  he  only  earned  the  old  pay.  While  working  in  these 
places  he  saved  enough  money  to  carry  him  across  to  the 
continent.  He  got  a  situation  and  worked  there  for  some 
time.  He  visited  Holstein,  Hamburgh,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
the  smaller  States.  He  learned  the  language  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  converse  in  it  with  considerable  fluency.  He 
did  not  travel  through  these  countries  as  one  does  who  runs 
over  to  the  continent  for  a  month's  holiday,  but  did  much  of 
it  on  foot,  visiting  the  gardens  most  worthy  of  note ;  or, 
when  the  railway  was  resorted  to,  the  journey  was  done  in 
short  stages.  AU  this  cost,  in  excess  of  what  Httle  he 
earned  there,  not  a  shilling  more  than  £9,  He  has  ever 
since  declared  that  it  was  money  well  expended.  He  did 
not  extend  his  travels  so  iar  as  he  intended,  some  domestic 
circumstance  bringing  him  back  to  this  country  just  at  the 
time  when  he  had  got  another  situation  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  intending  to  make  that  the  centre  of  a  more 
southern  series  of  joumeyings,  and  hoping  to  visit  Italy, 
and  return  by  way  of  Switzerland  and  France.  I  take  this 
simply  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  upon  very  small 
means.  I  know  that  the  person  spoken  of  had  not  a  penny 
more  than  he  had  saved  while  working  upon  the  rates  of 
wages  menticmed  above.  He  did  not  get  help  from  home, 
aa  many  young  gardeners  do,  to  their  great  injury,  nor  did 
he  while  saving  that  sum  deny  himself  any  of  the  neces- 
saries, and  some  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  money  expended  upon  travelling  is  like  a  sum  placed 
at  your  bankers,  and  bringing  in  a  good  rate  of  interest  all 
through  life.  You  can  always  discover  whether  or  not  a 
man  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  even  if  you  only  have  ten 
minutes  conversation  with  him  upon  any  subject,  no  matter 
what.  You  find  that  he  is  not  so  full  of  pr^udices ;  he 
gives  credit  where  credit  is  due  ;  he  does  not  think  his  own 
country  is  the  best  spot  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  in  all 
respects;  he  is  willing  to  believe  that  other  systems  of 
gardening  are  as  good  or  better  than  that  ho  practises,  and 
he  is  ready  to  adopt  and  incorporate  with  his  own  every 
good  and  practical  idea.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have 
advanced  by  one  or  two  practical  instances.  Kitchen  gar- 
dening may  be  very  well  carried  out  in  many  private 
gardens  in  our  country  ;  but  very  few  of  them  would  beai- 
being  measured  by  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  if  the 
matter  of  rent  were  also  taken  into  account.  Will  the  value 
of  the  vegetables  and  fruit  produced  balance  the  expenditure 
in  labour,  manure,  &C.  ?  It  is  not,  perhaps,  expected  that 
it  should  do  so.     So  much  the  better  for  the  gardener. 


There  is  not  a  young  gavdener  in  the  oountiy  who  wo«]d 
not  be  the  better  for  a  twelvemonth  spent  in  a  maack^ 
garden  near  London.    High  rent  and  heavy  rates  have  to 
be  paid  there,  and  yet  market  gardening  is  far  fronai  b^ng  a 
profitless  business.   He  would  there  learn  how  to  eoonomiae 
to  the  utmost ;  how  to  insure  the  greatest  possible  supply 
from  the  smallest  space;  how  to  aet  three  or  foor  cxojpti 
a-year  from  the  same  ground;  and  the  way  in  which  not 
even  a  rod  of  ground  is  allowed  to  be  idle  for  more  thaaA 
day.    The  young  gardener,  in  order  to  see  how  this  was 
managed,  would  have  to  work  very  hard  npon  very  fionill 
pay ;  but  he  woidd  in  that  year  learn  whilt  would  be  invalu- 
able to  him  through  life.    He  might,  perhaps,  attain  the 
same  end  by  getting  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
carefully  watdiing  the  proceedings  at  some  market  garden 
near  hini  •  but  th^,  of  ooiurse,  would  not  be  equal  to  working 
upon  the  spot.    Then,  again,  to  take  another  and  widely- 
dlQferent  instance,  we  may  say  that  if  half  the  p^ecaationB 
taken  in  Germany  to  secure  plants,  which  we  consider  har4y« 
from  the  effects  of  frost  were  practised  in  this  conntiy,  our 
gardens  would  present  a  much  more  interesting  appearance. 
What  would  a  British  gardens  think  of  a  Deodar  wii^  all 
its  branches  carefully  packed  together,  and  then  thatched 
over  with  reeds  or  straws  for  four  months  in  the  year? 
And  yet  that  and  many  other  expedients  are  there  regularly 
carried  into  practice.    If  the  same  trouble  were  taken  with 
plants  which  are  half-hardy  here,  how  many  more  speciee 
might  we  not  cultivate  ?    All  the  beautiful  South  Australian 
plants,  those  of  Chili,  Japan,  California^  and  many  other 
parts,  might  then  be  fr*eely  introduced*  and  would  have  a 
glorious  effect.    I  am  trying  this  now  with  a  Daaylirion,  a 
species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  some  others.    Two  winters  have 
been  safely  got  through.    Then,  again,  a  season  would  not 
be  lost  in  watching  the  care  taken  in  the  growth  of  bulbs 
in  Holland  and  Germany.    But  I  might  go  on  multiplying 
instances  of  the  things  worthy  of  observation  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.    Forcing  as  practised  in  various  parts, 
the  different  modes  of  ventilating  houses,  the  ntanagement 
of  timber  on  forest  lands,  and  a  score  of  examples  mighfe  be 
quoted. 

The  means  for  getting  about  from  place  to  place  ore  now 
very  much  greater  than  at  any  fcnrmer  time;  cheap  exeur- 
sion  trains  are  plentiful,  and  steamboats  will,  for  a  few 
shillings,  take  one  a  long  distance.  'Indeed,  if  one  only  has 
the  wish,  he  can  now  readily  travel  very  dieaply  from  erne 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  No  yoimg  gardener  who 
seriously  intends  to  educate  and  fit  himself  for  taking  a 
high  stand  in  his  profession  should  neglect  the  opportuni- 
ties with  which  these  furnish  him.  He  should  take  advan- 
tage of  them  to  visit  and  observe  as  much  as  he  poesibly 
can,  and  in  so  doing  he  will  surely  fii^  his  reward.  Tra;v^ 
ling  is  one  of  the  luxuries  which  were  formerly  confined  to 
the  rich,  but  it  is  now  within  the  means  of  everybody ;  it 
is  no  longer  a  means  of  education  which  the  weahihy  alone 
ergoy. 

To  prove  that  I  practise  what  I  preach,  I  may  mention 
that  this  paper  was  commenced  at  a  spot  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  from  that  where  it  is  now  completed,  and 
it  has  to  be  sent  three  hundred  miles  by  post  to  the  plaoe 
where  it  will  be  printed — glorious  Auld  Beekie. — {8aMth 
Qa/rdenm.) 

WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

EITCHSK  GABDSN. 

Ply  the  fork  incessantly  amongst  the  growing  crope  of 
Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  and  Winter  Greens,  and  c<mtinoe  to 
manure  and  trench  up  every  piece  of  g^^mnd  as  it  beoosMs 
vacant,  and  plant  it  with  sudi  as  the  above  for  late  ocops. 
Celery,  prepare  trendies  for  the  late  crqp,  water  the  growing 
crops  of  the  same,  and  stir  the  soil  about  them.  Cabbctges, 
reserve  and  get  ready  a  patch  of  ground  for  the  sowings  of 
Cabbages  to  stand  the  winter.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature,  and  not  too  rich,  as  such  encourages  alnxuziaBt 
giowth,  which  is  apt  to  make  them  tender.  Evhdive,  pkuit 
out  the  strongest  from  the  early  sowings,  and  sow  also  aaore 
for  late  crops,  the  Small  Green-curled  is  the  best.  (Garlic  and 
ShaUois  to  be  taken  up  and  dried  for  storing.  Oniont,  pull 
up  the  crops  of  winter  Onions,  lay  them  in  rows  with  the 
roots  turned  to  the  sun,  and  frequently  turn  them  until  the 
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italki  KM  withered,  when  the;  wiQ  be  fit  Tor  BtOTing.  As 
th^  are  liable  to  dcc&y  if  bmiaed,  tbey  should  be  care- 
folly  handled,  and  not  thrown  about  like  bo  many  stones. 
Let  them  be  reiy  drj  when  atored,  and  spread  out  thin,  not 
llid  in  he^is.  Ztttutt,  sow  also  more.  Bind  keep  a,  good  anc- 
ccBnon  of  Badishee  and  Salads.  Peai,  the  late-sown  shonld 
hare  Bttention  paid  to  watering  and  stoking.  Polatoes,  the 
tilting  moBt  be  prosecuted  as  fast  ss  the;  become  ripe. 
Spinacli,  a  good  Dreadth  sown  now  in  rich  soil  will  afford 
nuLn;  succenive  pickings  in  the  aQtnmn,  and  will  tend  ma- 
teriall;  to  save  the  winter  beds  from  being  picked  before 
the;  beoome  strong. 

Bspalio'  Applet  and  Peara  to  have  the  leaden  tied  in,  the 
npenba&dant  shoots  spurred,  and  the  fruit  well  thinned. 
Attend,  also,  to  choice  Ajiples  and  Pears  planted  in  the  open 
qaaTten,  but  not  trained ;  remove  superfluous  shoots,  and 
try  the  effect  of  tying  downwards  the  points  of  some  of  the 
strangest  shoots.  It  has  been  practised  with  verj  good 
eSeet  on  trees  inclined  to  groit  too  luinriantl;.  Attend  to 
the  stopping  and  nailing  of  wall  &uit  trees  in  f^eneral.  and 
prcaeetit«  the  tbinning'  of  Grapes  on  the  open  walla.  Kemove 
all  ronners  frovn  Strawbcrciea  not  required  for  making  new 
plantations.    Fmit  trees  general];  ma;  now  be  budded. 


Dahlias  that  have  attained  a  good  si^e  to  liave  their  aide 
shoots  prcfterlj  thinned  out,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  and  best-set  shoots.  Euunine  the  fastenings  care- 
iull;i  if  the;  haTe  got  too  tight  and  are  cutting  the  stem 
remove  them,  uod  retie  them,  allowing  plt^nt;  of  room  to 
admitof  the  etem  increaaing  in  size.  Sev  tbat  the  pots  on 
the  top  of  the  stakes  are  gone  over  ever;  uioming,  and  all 
ilie  earwigs  th&t  are  found  destro;ed.  Tliesa  insects,  in 
common  with  others,  are  ver;  numerous  this  season.  We 
find  that  a  litUe  soot  sprinkled  on  the  plant  nhen  wet  with 
dew  is  an  excellent  preventive  to  their  ravages;  as  long  as 
that  remains  the;  will  not  touch  the  foliage.  Cover  the 
blooms  of  Canutions  and  Picotees  as  the;  expand,  placing 
cardboard  coUara  beneath  them.  Layering  ma;  be  oom- 
menced.  begimiiiig  with  the  grass  or  shoots  which  ai'e  most 
forwaid.  Aa  the  Pink  pipings  root,  prick  them  out  in  good 
soil.  Trimmiug,  stakinig,  and  peggin^-down  must  be  well 
lullowed  up  at  this  period,  where  neatneas  and  order  are 
essential.  Saa  Uiat  sofficientl;  strong  stakes  ore  applied  to 
pLutts  with  heavy  foliage  and  gross  lialiits.  such  as  Dahlias, 
iloUjhocfes,  LArkapurs,  Phloies.  and  tall-growing  Asters. 
Karp  Hoses  as  much  as  possible  iiee  from  insects,  and  if 
lima  can  be  spared,  dead  blosaoms  should  be  removed. 
Budding  may  be  proceeded  with.  Proceed  with  the  pro- 
p^igation  of  favourite  sorts  which  it  ma;  be  desimble  to 
increase,  cither  by  budding  or  cuttings.     It  is  generally 

Eifared  to  have  the  Hybrid  Perpetuats,  Teas,  Chinas,  and 
nrbons,  on  their  own  roots,  and  firm  short -joiDtcd  shoots 
of  these  root  very  freely  at  tliis  season.  To  insure  suc- 
cess they  should  bo  afforded  »  slight  bottom  heat,  be  care- 
t^ill;  shaded,  and  not  kept  too  warm  until  the;  emit  roots. 
TLc;  will,  however,  root  under  a.  hand-glo^s  on  a  shad; 
loider.  Eemove  suckers  from  worked  plants.  Cut  back 
ita  shoots  of  the  automn-flowering  varieties  to  the  most 
girauusing  eye  aa  soon  as  all  the  ilowers  ore  expanded  and 
l^^m  to  fad«. 
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coaservatoty  will  now  be  gay  with  Balsams,  Globe  Ama- 
ranths, Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Cockscombs,  Tbunbergiaa, 
Japan  Lilies  of  sorts,  and  the  rafters  and  trellises  with 
creepers  arranged  in  festoons,  or  in  any  other  manner  moat 
suitable  to  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  whole.  The  Camellias 
out  of  doors  to  be  surfaced  with  fresh  soil  if  the;  require  itl 
The  thinning  of  fruits  and  Sowers  is  an  opsratioD  that  we 
generally  perform  with  great  reluctance ;  nevMtheleas,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  to  produce  fine  fruitand  flowers,  and 
a  regular  annual  succession  of  them :  therefore,  we  would 
advise  that  the  buds  of  the  early-flowering  Camellias  should 
be  gradnall;  thinned.  leaving  ultimaiel;  onl;  as  many  of 
the  most  healthy  and  prominent  buds  aa  the  condition  of 
tbe  plant  would  bear  without  fear  of  injury  to  its  strength 
and  productiveness  the  following  season.  Cinerarias, 
whether  seedlings  or  suckers  to  have  regular  attention,  and 
those  intended  for  autumn  work  to  be  potted  forward  with- 
out delay.  Tbe  Cbiysnnt  hem  urns  that  had  been  planted 
out  in  Hay,  and  repeatcill;  stopped  as  recommended  during 
tbe  summer,  wiU  now  bo  bush;  plants.  The  last  stopping 
ma;  be  given  towards  the  end  of  the  month  to  each  as  are 
intended  for  earl;  blooming.  Tlic  stopping  of  the  others  to 
produce  a  successiou  lua;  be  continued  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

Encourage  the  onward  progress  of  the  young  stock  for 
winter  blooming.  Maintain  a  moist  and  comparative!;  high 
temperature.  Orchids  luust  be  carefull;  shaded  during 
sunn;  da;s,  but  when  tLe  wouthor  is  at  all  cloud;  allow 
them  as  much  light  as  they  will  bear  without  injury.  Keep 
the  foliage  clear  of  insects  and  dust,  by  fret^uent  syringinge 
or  sponginga  as  ma;  be  necessary.  W,  Kaisa. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEZ. 


taking  up  Potatoes  and  pricking  out  winter 
stuff,  tbeobief  work  bua  been  surface -hoeing  among  growing 
crops,  alike  to  kill  miniature  weeds  and  keep  moisture  in 
the  ground,  and  niu!cii!H||  with  short  grasa  and  httcr  the 
sides  of  rows  of  Peas  in  full  bearing  and  coming  into  bloom. 
We  have  been  able  to  give  but  very  little  water,  and  even 
our  aewage-tank  has  been  emptied  three  times  during  tha 
week.  In  such  parching  weather  Cauliflowers  can  scarcely 
produce  lai^e  beads  unless  the;  be  liberally  watered  or 
freel;  mulched.  For  the  latter  purpose,  nothing  of  a  littery 
matter  comes  atuiss,  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  taken  it  is 
dug  down  and  thus  htlps  the  next  one.  Thinned  out  Cu- 
cumbers, whicli  still  continue  to  do  welL  Planted  out  some 
of  the  smaller  Tomato  plants  against  a  wall,  and  turned  out 
l.irger  plants  from  largo  pots,  tho  plants  showing  plenty  of 
fruit,  against  tlie  back  nail  of  an  earth  pit,  where  they  wiU 
receive  prett;  well  as  good  help  as  if  they  were  tniined 
against  a  wall.  Those  will  ripen  plenty  of  fruit  before  the 
cold  weather  comes.  Wo  have  grown  them  plentifully 
against  a  wooden  fence,  and  even  on  the  open  ground  full 
in  tho  sun ;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  was  late  before  the 
fruit  ripened,  and  very  oiten  it  bad  to  be  gathered  when 
merely  changing  colour,  and  to  be  put  into  a  warm  place  to 
colour.  In  the  latter  circumstances,  connoiaseura  have  in- 
fetmcd  us  that  tho  flavour  of  the  sauce  was  infirior.  T» 
get  tho  fmit  ripe  eai'ly  the  seed  should  tie  sown  in  llarch, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  under  glass  until  tho  end  of  Ma;- 
and  then  bo  turned  out.  To  grow  them  late  and  where 
greea  fmit  arc  a  consideration,  it  is  best  to  sow  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  April,  and  plant  out  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  before  the  plants  receive  a  check.  In  managing  them 
afterwards  the  chief  points  arc — to  stop  the  shoots  a  joint  or 
wo  above  the  clusters  of  fruit  as  they  show,  and  to  remove 
:11  the  foliage,  or  at  least  the  lai'ger  leaves,  that  would  at 
all  shade  the  fruit.  When  grown  in  soil  at  all  rich  there  is 
re  to  be  a  superabundance  of  luxuriant  foliage.  This 
ight  bo  remedied  by  groHing  in  pooier  exhausted  soil,  but 
then  the  fruit  will  not  bo  fine  to  look  at  nor  yet  so  juicy. 
All  things  considered,  we  prefer  rich  firm  soil,  such  as  may 
be  obtained  by  a  couple  of  spiidefuls  of  rotten  manure  to  a 
plant,  and  tlien  regular  stofping  and  disleaiing.  Each  leaf- 
stalk lias  generally  from  Ave  to  seven  and  more  segments, 
and  vthen  such  a  stalk  is  nut  removed,  from  three  to  five  of 
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these  next  the  point  are  frequently  taken  off.  This  prevents 
the  plants  having  a  naked  appearance.  The  stems  are  so 
joicy,  however,  that  the  P^Jfuits  will  generally  stand  a  good 
amount  of  disleafing.  This  is  almost  the  only  thinning 
that  Tomatoes  have,  except  when  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  few  very  early  fine  fruit.  In  this  case  the  above  disleaf- 
ing will  have  to  be  attended  to,  and  all  fruit  on  the  plant, 
except  the  three  or  four  first-formed  clusters,  should  be  cut 
off  as  they  appear.  When  grown  on  the  open  ground  they 
should  be  stopped  and  trained  very  much  the  same  as  Cu- 
cumbers are  done.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  fruit  has 
been  little  used  by  us  in  the  gpreen  state,  or  as  a  component 
part  of  salads,  though  largely  used  in  this  way  by  our  cousins 
in  America. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  defer  planting  out  the  Winter 
QreeM,  that  have  previously  been  prick^  out,  until  the 
ground  has  been  moistened,  as,  where  other  crops  have  been 
removed,  the  gpround  is  excessively  dry,  and  we  can  more 
easily  keep  the  plants  slowly  growing  where  they  are,  in 
temporary  beds,  than  supply  them  with  water  after  planting. 
The  planting  has,  therefore,  been  chiefly  confined  to  turning 
out  smaller  plants  by  means  of  the  dibber.  In  doing  this 
we  followed  the  good  old  custom  of  first  watering  the  seed- 
bed before  pulling  up  the  plants,  and  then  placing  each 
handful  of  plants  in  a  thin  paint,  made  of  water,  soil,  and 
rotten  dung.  By  this  means  each  plant,  before  being  turned 
out,  was  well  charged  with  moisture — a  matter  of  import- 
ance when  turned  out  into  dry  ground,  and  where  all  the 
watering  that  could  be  given  was  only  a  little  drop  close  to 
the  roots,  extending  little  farther  than  the  dibber  hole. 

If  we  recollect  aright,  we  said  something  about  planting 
by  the  dibber  some  weeks  ago.  We  recur  to  it  now  because 
we  have  never  seen  a  man,  who  had  not  been  previously 
instructed,  use  the  dibber  without  a  great  waste  of  labour 
power.  Only  the  other  day  we  counted  the  strokes  made  by 
an  uninitiated  i>erson  in  satisfeu^rily  fixing  a  Savoy  plant, 
and  found  that  the  strokes  for  each  plant  averaged  from 
five  to  ten ;  and  then  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  five  out  of 
the  ten  were  hung— that  is,  all  the  potching  had  failed  to 
fix  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
attended  to  in  dibber-planting. 

We  shall  never  forget  how  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  the  pre- 
decessor of  Mr.  Veitch  at  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  taught 
some  clever Tellows  how  to  make  a  pointed  flower-stick,  rang- 
ing from  less  up  to  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  two 
strokes  of  the  knife.    The  first  stroke  in  a  sloping  direction 
took  away  half  the  diameter  of  the  stick  at  its  base,  the 
other  stroke  took  away  more  than  the  half  of  what  was  left, 
and  there  was  the  stick  pointed  at  once.    Previously  the 
sticks  were  receiving  numerous  strokes  and  whittlings.    Just 
80  with  dibbling.    So  far  as  small  things  are  concerned,  two 
strokes  are  quite  sufficient.    For  larger  things  in  the  open 
ground,  three  strokes  may  be  necessary.    First,  There  is  the 
perpendicular  stroke  into  the  ground,  to  make  the  hole  for  the 
plant.    Then,  whilst  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  suspended  in 
this  hole,  there  is  stroke  second,  the  dibber  entering  the 
ffround  two  or  more  inches  from  the  first  hole,  in  a  slanting 
diagonal  manner,  the  point  passing  beyond  the  roots  of  the 
plant;  and  then  a  drawing  quickly  of  the  head  of  the  dibber 
towards  the  stem  of  the  plant  leaves  the  roots  and  the  buried 
part  of  the  stem  pretty  weU  as  firm  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
in  the  vice  of  a  blacksmith.   This  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
planting.    On  removing  the  dibber,  however,  the  hole  left 
might  admit  too  much  air,  and  thus  dry  the  roots  of  the 
plant.    To  prevent  this  the  point  of  the  dibber  is  drawn 
through  the  ground  towards  tne  planter  over  the  mouth  of 
the  second  hole,  which  just  fills  it  sufficiently.    Every  pat- 
tering stroke  beyond  these  three  is  just  labour  lost — a  matter 
of  no  great  consequence  when  only  some  half  a  dozen  plants 
are  to  be  put  in,  but  a  matter  of  some  moment  when  the 
plants  are  numbered  by  hundreds  or  thousands.     Besides, 
where  many  strokes  are  employed,  the  second  diagonal  plant- 
ing stroke  is  i^t  to  be  given  imperfectly.  We  recently  noticed 
a  row  or  two  of  young  Cauliflower  plants,  that  though  re- 
fr^eahed  with  water  once  or  twice,  looke<l  woe-begone  whenever 
the  sun  rested  on  them.    On  inspection  we  found  that  the 
roots  of  almost  every  plant  were  hung  when  planted — that 
is,  the  earth  was  not  firmed  about  the  roots.     Though 
nnmbem  of  pattering  strokes  had  been  given  by  the  fibber, 
the  second  stroke  we  have  alluded  to  had  not  been  given. 


and  the  slightest  touch  moved  the  plants  out  of  the  ground. 
Wheeled  lots  of  fine,  large,  bolted  Lettuces  to  the  rubbish- 
heap,  whence  they  might  go  to  pigs  to  nibble.  Without 
plen^  of  water  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  them  long  in 
open  positions.  We  were  thankftd  we  had  lots  on  the  north 
side  of  banks  and  walls,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  trees, 
where  they  needed  but  little  water.  Sowed  Dickson's  Fa- 
vourite and  Sangster's  No.  1,  early  Pea;  suooesdon  of 
Turnips,  Eadishes,  Spinach,  &c.,  and  a  bed  of  Kidney  Beans, 
where  they  can  be  protected  late  in  autumn. 

FBXnr  GABDEN. 

Proceeded  with  laying  runners  of  British  Queen  Strawberries 
in  small  pots,  to  be  afterwards  moved  and  potted.  Would 
have  done  it  sooner,  but  even  now  find  we  cannot  place  the 
pots  down  without  injuring  the  fine  fruits,  and  the  watering 
of  the  little  pots  will  also  be  apt  to  injure  them.  Most 
likely  will  cut  off  a  number  of  runners  and  prick  them  out 
in  rich  soil  4  inches  apart,  and  then  lift  in  balls  and  pot  for 
forcing.  Keens*  and  Black  Prince  previously  layered  will 
soon  be  fit  for  bein^  transferred  to  their  fiuiting-pots.  These 
runners,  just  showing  roots,  will  establish  themselves  quiddy 
in  beds  if  shaded  from  bright  sun  and  sprinkled  with  water 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

This  dry  weather  has  brought  on  us  whole  clouds  of  birds. 
Nets  they  seem  to  laugh  at.  We  have  a  small  border 
planted  with  dwarf  standard  Cherries  loaded  beautifully, 
and  the  undergrowth  British  Queen  Strawberry  equaHy 
fine,  and  to  save  them  we  put  a  frume  of  posts  to  support 
the  nets,  and  double-netted  the  whole;  but  as  we  went  past 
yesterday  morning  five  huge  blackbirds  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, and  singing  out  their  notes  of  defiance.  Thej  one 
and  aU,  with  the  impetus  of  a  combined  movement,  broke 
through  the  net  and  escaped.  The  other  day  we  stood  at 
a  short  distance  unseen,  whilst  a  thrush  went  round  and 
round  the  net  trying  to  get  his  head  in  between  the  net  tmd 
the  ground,  as,  if  they  manage  the  head  and  shoulders,  they 
will  wriggle  in  the  afterparts  of  their  body.  We  had  no 
gun  with  us,  and  if  we  had  it  woidd  have  been  too  bad  to 
punish  such  patient  determination.  Lots  of  blackbirds  and 
numbers  of  smaller  birds  escape  by  the  same  means,  and 
when  once  they  have  found  out  this  way  of  getting  succees- 
fully  in  and  out  there  is  nothing  that  will  stop  them  except 
killing  them.  A  net  is  no  safeguard  unless  put  on  securdy. 
The  very  sight  of  it  tempts  them  into  the  forbidden  endosnrc. 
We  hope  that  plenty  of  rain  ere  long  will  furnish  them  with 
other  moist  food.  We  have  been  obliged  to  gather  Basp- 
berries  just  as  they  ripen  to  prevent  the  birds  getting  all, 
for  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  coloured  they  were  sure  to  be  at 
it ;  and  so  hard  up  are  they  for  moist  food,  that  the  ground 
in  some  places  is  strewed  with  strings  of  Currants  almost 
green,  wMch  they  had  pulled  off  to  get  one  or  two  ripe  berries. 

Has  any  one  ventured  to  decide  how  far  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness of  doing  right  among  the  feathered  tribe  ?  What 
a  contrast  between  the  shrieking  out  "  Murder !  Murder  V* 
cry  of  the  blackbird,  when  he  is  thieving  your  fruit,  and  you 
approach  him,  and  the  graceful  confidence  with  which  the 
wagtail  trips  over  the  &wn,  almost  to  your  veiy  foot,  in 
pursuit  of  an  insect;  or  the  quiet  deliberative  hop  from 
spray  to  spray  of  the  white-breasted  wall  bird^  in  an  orchard- 
house,  looking  so  much  at  home  in  searching  for  insects  as 
if  he  would  Uke  to  be  caressed,  contrasted  with  a  thmsb, 
which,  being  disturbed  at  a  Cherry  tree,  rushes  to  the  end  of 
the  house,  and  stuns  its  faculties  against  the  glass,  which, 
if  not  strong,  it  also  breaks.  Why  the  seeming  trust  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  terror  in  the  other,  but  from  some  ratha: 
clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  P 

If  every  tree  and  bosh  round  a  garden  are  to  be  sacred 
game  preserves,  the  time  is  fkst  coming  that,  if  we  wish  out- 
door fruit,  the  fruit  garden  must  be  enclosed  and  covered 
all  over  with  fine  wire  netting.  Our  old  friend  the  robin, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  touch,  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
at  getting  under  a  net.  None,  however  fine,  will  keep  him 
out,  unless  it  is  fixed  into,  instead  of  on,  the  ground. 
Wherever  he  can  pass  his  head  between  the  net  and  the 
g^und,  he  will  get  in  and  out  his  stumpy  body. 

The  weather  being  so  hot»  we  have  just  spattered  a  little 
whitened  water  on  the  orchard-house  with  a  syringe.  A 
veiT  little  dulls  the  force  of  the  sun's  ravs.  The  first  shower 
will  take  it  off,  and  it  is  not  likely  we  shall  have  much  dull 
weaUier  before  we  have  rain^  as,  in  dull  weather,  and  in 
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moderate  snnsliiiie,  the  more  light  we  have  we  like  it  the 
better — ^in  fact,  even  now,  the  precaution  taken  has  more 
reference  to  our  water  supply  than  to  the  force  of  the  sun. 
We  noticed  a  little  spider  coming  on  in  two  or  three  places 
in  the  orchard-house,  and  immediately  we  daubed  all  the 
open  spaces  on  the  back  wall  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  made 
into  a^kint  with  water  and  soft  soap,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
stk^.  We  then  shut  up  about  three  o'clock,  and  well  syringed 
the  trees.  In  three  days  we  collected  a  handfhl  of  the  worst 
leaTes,  about  twenty;  and  though  there  were  abundant 
traces  of  where  the  insects  had  been,  we  only  detected  one 
alive,  and  that  sickly.  The  i>ower  of  the  sulphur  is  already 
going  oiF^  and  so  we  will  add  a  little  more.  The  sulphuring 
BhoM,  indeed,  have  taken  place  before  a  trace  of  spider 
appeared.  We  have  fat  more*  fkith  in  preventives  than  in 
cures.    Watered  weU  the  borders  for  trees  on  tiie  back  wall. 


Most  of  the  Calceolarias  were  so  treated  a  month  ago,  as 
the  ground  was  quite  hot  enough  fbr  them.  We  are  now 
giving  the  dressing  partially  to  Scarlet  Geraniums,  as  the 
ground  is  now  hot  enough  to  cause  them  to  bloom  freely. 
We  would  thus  dress  all  our  beds  now  if  we  had  the  material, 
as  it  saves  much  trouble  in  watering,  and  by  keeping  the 
roots  near  the  surface  encourages  flowering. — "E.  F. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MAREJIT.-Jult  16. 


FBUIT. 


Apples i  slere 

A^ootfl   dox. 

Cberrtes   lb. 

Currants,  Red...|  sieve 

Black do. 

Figs doa. 

PtrbcrtsANaUlOOlbs. 
Gooseberries .  ...^  sieve 
Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb. 

Mascatfl  ...*. 

Lemons 100 

Melons each 


Artichokes  each 

Asparainifl bundle 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve 

Kidney  qtn. 

Beet,  Red doa. 

Broccoli bun^Ue 

BmsaelsSpronts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsicums 100 

CarroU bmoh 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive   »....  score 

Fennel bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Gourds  ft  Pnmpks.  each 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  .^  bundle 


a. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

4 

6 

4 

S 


d.  a. 
6  too 
0      S 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

6 


2 
4 
0 
8 
0 
4 
8 
12 
10 
5 


d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries quart 

Nectarines  » d«z.    8 

Oranges 100  10 
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Leeks baneh 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mufltd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  »...  bunoh 

piekling quart 

Parsley ^  sieve 

Parsnips  doa. 

Peas. quart 

„    buahftl 

Potafoea  sack 

New  bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Hhubarb   .bundle 

Savoys   dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach sieve 

Tomatoes  doa/ 
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The  market  continues  to  be  well  supplied,  and  the  demand  is  brisk.  Plnea. 
Grapes,  Peaehes,  and  Nectarines  are  suffleieat  for  all  requirements.  Of 
Apples  some  good  fruit  of  early  kinds  may  now  be  had;  and  of  Pears  8(»ie 
excellent  Jarironellea  have  come  in  from  the  continent.  Strawberriee  are 
now  falling  off;  the  aupply  principally  consists  of  Klton,  with  a  few  Britlah 
Queens  from  late  places.  Of  Asparagus,  which  Is  generally  over  by  thia 
,    -       -  ^^        ».■,         1.   -»        '       1.  I  t*M®»  some  remarkably  good  samples  are  still  to  he  had.    Kidney  Beans  are 

and  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  oeanng  heavy  crops  as  I  beginning  to  come  in  in  quantity,  and  bring  7t,  per  half  slave. 

mncn  superphosphate  as  we  could  take  up  with  the  thumb 

md  two  fingers,  and  after  watering  we  covered  the  surface 

with  half  an  inch  of  rough  riddled  mushroom  dung,  to  lessen 

the  efaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soiL    The  pots  are  also 

phmgea  for  three-quarters  of  their  depth,  and  that  helps  to 

keep  the  roots  cool. 
Qa.Te  a  good  watering  to  Figs;  damped  the  floors  of 

▼inenes  where  the  fruit  was  late.    Stopped  5md  set  Melons, 

and  frequently  turned  large  frxdt  ripening,  as  when  they 

he  long  in  one  position  on  a  flat  slate,  &c.,  a  mark  is  apt  to 

be  pitodnoed,  and  the  rind  will  be  apt  to  crack  there.    We 

hare  not  yet  uncovered  our  Vine-borders  wholly,  but  we 

wish  the  sun  had  played  on  them  for  the  last  few  da^s. 

Figs  when  fr^sh  watered  want  more  air,  as  otherwise  they 

are  apt  to  crack  at  the  sides  before  being  thoroughly  ripened- 

v^  to  the  point. 
A  correapondent  asks  the  best  way  for  sending  fhlly- 

rqiened  Figs  to  a  distance.    Will  some  friend  tell  us  ?    For 

oimdves,  we  consider  that  a  Fig  just  fit  to  be  eaten — ^that 

is,  fire  a  ^bule  of  honey,  will  not  bear  to  be  carried  farther 

than  from  the  tree  to  the  dining-room.    When  they  must 

be  packed  th^  must  be  gathered  before  they  are  nearly  so 

npe  as  this,  and  though,  of  course,  eatable  after  a  long 
journey,  th^  give  no  better  idea  of  the  lusciousness  of  a 

Fig  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  than  Peas  conveyed  to  Oovent 
Gaxden  in  sacks  give  an  idea  of  nice  young  Peas  gathered 
just  be&re  iiiey  are  dielled  and  cooked. 

Peaches  in  Peach-house  have  ripened  faster  than  we 
wanted  them,  and  we  picked  them  frequently  before  they 
were  quite  dead  ripe,  as  they  keep  better  off  than  on  the 
tree,  and  journey  better  in  consequence.  When  fully  ripe 
befibire  being  ga&ered  and  kept  only  for  a  short  time,  they 
beoome  meuy  and  lose  their  ridi  juiciness.  A  ^ood  deal  of 
tact  18  requhed  to  gather  Peaches.  The  experienced  man 
knows  if  they  are  ripe  enough  by  putting  his  hand  near 
ttiem,  hardly  if  at  all  touching  them,  as  a  touch  is  so  apt  to 
leave  a  Uemiflh.  A  gardener  who  could  scarcely  be  driven 
ftauL  his  equanimity,  did  for  once  passionately  jump  out  of 
it  when  a  person  who  knew  no  better  went  along  fingering 
eveiy  z^>eiiing  Peach  within  his  reach.  This  was  even  worse 
than  a  great  gardener  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  going 
akog  amniring  a  house  of  Cucumbers  suspended  from  a 
treUia;  and  piiSdng  off  each  bloom  from  the  point  of  each 
Cuflumber  as  he  went  alonp^.  "  What  are  you  at  P  **  at  last 
bust  from  the  enthusiastic  cultivator,  who  (as  he  told  the 
tale),  waa  ao  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak. 

OBNAICKNTAL  DBPABTHBNT. 

We  intended  to  have  had  a  gossip  about  the  potting  and 
general  management  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  but 
we  would  partly  repeat  the  excellent  timely  directions  of 
on  fioend  u.  Keane.  The  diy  weather  has  rather  browned 
oar  lawn  in  placea.  Mowing  as  generally  practised  was 
out  of  the  question.  Knifefng  it  so  as  to  cut  plantain  and 
daiaMBwna  more  in  demand.  The  mowing  machine  even 
waa  l^Ue  used*  aa  it  would  have  dipped  rather  deep,  even 
vben  hM  with  a  light  hand.  In  some  cases  the  scy^e  was 
Bsad  hghtij*  and  a  good  sweeping  and  rolling  given.  Of 
watering  we  need  say  nothing,  for  we  have  coimned  that 
•haoat  to  Calceolarias,  and  g^ve  them  only  a  little  to  keep 
t]i«Bi  right.    Mbet  of  the  smaller  things,  as  Verbenas  and 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

f^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Qtirdener,  and  Country  Q^entleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui\ju3tifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad« 
dressed  solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowmal  of  HorpicttU, 
iure,  <j"c.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them- 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Bivnaf  Boao  Pkak  Lkaveb  (E.  B.),—Thtj  are  alUeked  by  a  paraaitio 
fhngna.    Wa  know  -of  no  remedy. 

Snoa  FBOM  THB  Royal  HoavicuLTtTBAL  Socistt  {8,  JS.  IT.).— The  ape- 
cinien  yon  enclosed  is  Eryeimum  PeroffiAkiaDam.  We  are  anrpnaed  by  yoor 
complaint  of  the  seeds  sent  out  by  the  Society,  beeaose  w*e  never  heard 
|>^ore  of  their  belcg  nnsatisfaetory. 

MivvLXTS  FLowan  (MaucMine). —It  did  not  reach  onr  offloe  nntil  the  llth, 
and  waa  totally  dried  np. 

Oii  Buuraas  nr  QnninionBB  (If.  C,  LymiH0ton).^Thtf  will  be  very 
Injorlona  to  the  planu,  nnleas  within  a  itove  or  a  fflaaa  globe,  with  a  tab« 
rising  from  it  and  paasinr  into  the  onter  air.  We  mcntton  a  giaia  globe, 
because  yon  may  wish  the  gas  to  light  the  greenhooae. 


BrnAWSKiinnM  on  Chalkv  Soil  {Provincial), ^"Wt  have  grown  Straw* 
_      _ berries  on  a  Hampahire  chalky  soil ;  but  we  had  to  make  the  aoU  18  inchea 

Cikeolaciae,  have  been  slightly  dressed  with  riddled  old  i^f^'ir^JST'  ^^^*'^^^K"^'^l^«l^l^'^llI^^h♦^^^ 
rnZAZTT-Tr^--.^  -xxr^  «^«i[4  •.  J*  >-:-.«  *.\.^^  ».y^..A  +!.••  i»«i*  »**  iooh  deep  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  oropa 
nrashroom-dnng.     We  could  not  give  them  more  than  half    of  strawberries.    We  found  Keena»  SeedHng,  Comtt  de  Paria,  and  Ho<^pe^ 

«&  iidi,  Imt  we  should  have  given  them  more  if  we  had  it.  1  Seedling  aaooeed  weU. 
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Vunuooif-BHDe  Mixnio  {W.  JF.).— We  wUl  b«  skid  to  glr©  pucttoilan 
vhen  we  bare  informBtion  u  to  dronmttaacet  and  materials  at  hand.  In 
the  meantime  see  an  article  on  the  subject  at  page  447  in  oar  Number  for 
Jneaist. 


PLAiiTiif«  ToMAiDia  ad9m).'~\t  is  of  little  use  plaatbig  Tomatoes  out  of 
doors  until  the  middle  of  June ;  but  the  seeds  should  be  sovn  in  Harcb  or 
April— that  if,  for  cold  positions  north  of  London.  We  are  glad  70U  have 
noticed  what  we  said  about  thinning  them.  It  should  hare  been  referred 
chiefly  to  the  foliage.  As  soon  as  the  bunches  of  fhiit  show  we  stop  the 
shoots  aboTe  them,  and  the  foliage  grows  so  fast  that  we  frequently  thin  it 
and  shorten  it,  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  more  to  the  sun.  The  stems  are  so 
raoculent  that,  like  Nasturtiums,  they  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  disleaflng 
and  be  the  better  of  it—tbat  is,  if  the  roots  have  rich  materials  to  grow  in. 
In  large  clusters  we  hare  frequently  remored  the  smaller  fnilt,  but  the 
thinning  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  foliage.  We  are  glad  the  mistake  has 
been  alluded  to.  Those  who  know  how  most  gardeners  have  to  exercise 
mind  and  body  at  this  season,  will  only  be  surprised  that  such  mistakes  are 
BOt  more  frequent 

I^tTiT  Taxxs  FOE  Peacb>hot78s  (JT.  RY—yft  would  hsTC  Violette  HiUve 
ind  Yangnard  Peaches,  and  Elruge  NecUrlne,  with  Barrington  and  Belle- 
garde  Peaches  for  riders.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  place  the  riders  on  the 
back  wall  ?  Any  application  of  a  paint  to  the  Pear  trees  will  be  useful  in 
spring.  You  can  do  little  now  exoept  pick  off  the  maggots,  and  syringe 
"With  clear  lime  water. 

TsBiPs  ON  Balsam  Leatbb  {An  Inqw'tr),—^e  found  traces  of  thrips 
which  nothing  will  remove  but  smoking,  and  then  well  syringing  the  planto 
when  laid  down  on  a  cloth.  The  rusty  appearance  on  the  leaves  is  diiefiy 
caused  by  the  sun  shining  on  the  leaves  when  moist,  from  air  not  being 
given  early.  If  kept  too  moist  in  rich  compost  they  will  also  be  thus 
affeeted. 

AsALEA  GRArrixo  (TT.  J7.).~There  Is  no  work  specially  devoted  to  so 
dight  a  topic  Side-grafting  is  best ;  grafts  not  more  than  1^  inch  long, 
fhstened  to  the  ftock  with  worsted.  Best  season  for  the  process,  early  spring. 
The  grafted  plants  to  be  kept  in  gentle  heat  in  a  dose  frame,  or  under  hand- 
glasses in  a  propsgatiiig-house.  The  best  time  for  Vine-grafting  is  early 
spring.  The  stock  should  be  in  a  mpre  advanced  stage  of  growth  than 
the  scion. 

Muscat  Gbapbs  (C  2).).~They  are  very  severely  affected  with  what 
gardeners  call  the  "  spot.'*  It  may  arlce  from  wsnt  of  moisture  and  warmth 
at  the  root,  as  you  suggest;  but  we  cannot  give  a  decisive  opinion,  not 
knowing  the  temperature  of  Uie  house,  nor  whether  the  Vines  are  planted 
iaaide  or  outside. 

Lawm— GBBSKHOUsa  f^^nss).— Most  probably  a  little  thoroughly  decayed 
irtable-manure  and  earth  spread  over  your  mossy  lawn  would  renovate  it ; 
but  yon  tell  us  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether  heavy  or  light. 
To  heat  your  small  greenhouse  opening  into  the  drawing-room,  no  plan 
would  be  more  simple  and  manageable  than  a  hot- water  pipe  passing  round 
i^  supplied  from  a  gas-heated  boiler.  But  not  having  a  plan  of  the  green- 
house, nor  any  other  particulari>,  we  can  only  give  this  general  snggesUoa 

BuxpHUK  {A,  B.).~-8U>ne  sulphur  is  not  more  powerful  than  flowers  of 
aolphur. 

EvAPQBAmro  Liquid  MAvunx  (G.  J'.).— Mr.  D.  Thomson  and  other 
practical  men  have  tesUfled  to  the  beaeflt  derived  by  plants  in  heated 
structures  fyom  having  liquid  ammoniacal  manures  put  into  the  evaporatiog- 
ntns.  The  ammonia  is  mingled  with  the  air  and  sdlmulates  the  plants.  A 
little  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  from  the  gas-works  mixed  with  water  and 
put  into  the  evaporating-pans  would  probably  be  equally  beneficial. 

Vvw  Pba  (A.  B.  C.).—Ii  is  impossible  to  Judge  comparatively  of  a  Pea 
without  seeing  it  growing.  From  the  appearance  of  the  pods  you  sent  us 
we  should  consider  it  belonging  to  the  Early  Gre^n  Marrow  class,  and,  in 
that  case,  nearly  related  to  Prizetaker,  which  is  only  eight  days  later  than 
Sangster's  No.  I,  and,  like  yours,  grows  about  6  feet  high.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  two  growing  together. 

Spottxd  GaAFXs  (An  Inquirer,  H.  ^.).— The  Grapes  you  describe  as 
"damped,'*  are  what  gardeners  call  '* spotted,"  and  yours  are  so  very 
severely.  You  were  wrong  to  syringe  the  Grapes  after  they  had  begun  to 
colour.  You  could  banish  the  thrips  by  fumigation,  and  keeping  the  air  of 
the  house  moist  by  frequently  watering  the  path  and  syringing  the  brick- 
work. If  the  roots  are  outside  water  them,  put  mulch  over  them  at  night, 
but  remove  the  mulch  during  the  day  if  fine  and  warm.  It  may  be,  whether 
inside  or  outside,  that  the  roots  have  descended  too  deeply.  In  that  cane, 
lifting  the  roots  in  autumn  to  nearer  the  surface  will  be  your  only  remedy. 


POULTBT.  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  GHBONICLE. 


rules ;  and  stUl  more  surprised  that  sach  artides  appareuQi^ 
received,  not  yoor  sanct^n  only,  but  approvaL  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  one  can  for  a  moment  aeriously  argue 
that  poultry  cannot  be  judged  by  rule. 

It  must  be  conceded  thatcertain  diaracteristics  are  essential 
to  certam  varieties  of  poultry.  For  instance :  the  Spanish 
fowl  must  have  a  white  face  and  black  plumage ;  the  Polish 
a  crest  and  so  on.  Put  in  other  words,  it  is  a  rule  that  a  fowl, 
to  pass  as  a  Spanish  fowl,  must  have  a  white  face ;  to  i>ass 
as  a  Polish,  a  crest. 

Does  your  correspondent  who  most  persistently  ridicules 
rules  mean  to  say  that  he  judges  haphazard,  and  that  no  rules 
guide  him  ?  Surely  he  must  have  in  his  head  some  rules  by 
which  he  determines  which  pens  shall  receive  the  prizes ;  and 
ii  so,  what  possible  objection  can  there  be  to  these  rules,  if 
correct,  being  reduced  to  writing  and  forming  a  code  for 
poultry  judging.  I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Hewitt  being  o^K)Bed 
to  written  rules,  for  he  evidently  judges  by  rules.  I  Imow  of 
no  higher  praise  I  can  bestow  on  a  judge,  and  can  have  no 
kind  of  reason  for  ol^ecting  to  rules  being  written. — P. 

[That  Dorkings  must  have  five  claws,  Spanish  white  faces, 
Polands  crests,  and  so  on,  no  one  denies;  l^ose  ax«  the  essential 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  varieties,  and  no  one  sug- 
gests that  their  absence  ought  not  to  disqualify  a  bird ;  but 
when  rules  are  attempted  as  to  non-essentials,  then  we  con- 
sider them  objectionable.  When  condition  has  to  be  balanced 
against  better  uniformity  in  size,  or  when  anyone  excellence 
has  to  be  weighed  against  other  exoellencies  in  cconpettng 
pens,  then  we  say  rules  are  objectionable,  and  the  deioision 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  awarder.] 


POULTRY    SHOWS. 

July  19tb,  20th.  Slst  and  82nd.    NKWCASTLS-trpoir-Tnrv.    Sect.,  Mr.  Wm. 

Trotter,  Bywell,  end  Mr.  J.  Shorthose,  Shieklfkeld  Green,  Newoaatto- 

upon-Tyne.    Entries  close  July  2nd. 
AuorsT  2nd.    NEwniLLaanAM.    Seee.t  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Walton,  and  Mr.  W. 

Fafhley,  NewmiUerdam. 
August  13i1l  Wakifuld  amd  West  Rinnra.  See.,  Mr.  J.  Crosland,  jun. 

Thome's  Lane,  Wakefield.    Entries  close  AuRust  4tb. 
AuooiTlTth.    CoTTiKOHAM.    ^M.,  Mr.  Joscph  firitUtn. 
AxwusT  ISth.    BoKKLET.    See,,  Mr.  R.  WhitUm.    Entries  dose  Au«.  6th. 
August  22nd,  2Srd,  24tb,  and  25th.    Alkzandba  Pakk.    Poaltry,  Pigeoa«>, 

and  Rabbits.    ^0..  Mr.  William  Houghton.    Entries  close  July  23rd. 
AtovsT  27th.    Halifax  akd  Caldbb  Vale.    See.,  Mr.  W.  IrTine,  HoUn- 

field,  Ovenden,  near  Halifax. 
AuovsT  80th.    PocKLiKOTOVt    Sec.^  Mr.  T.  Grant.   Entries  dose  Aug.  tlnd. 
AuorsT  31  Ht     Dkwrbwry.    See.,  Mr.  P.  Aked. 
NOTEMBBU  28th.  2iHh,  80th,  and  Decbmoeb  1st.    Bibminohax.    See,,  Mr. 

J.  B.  Lythall,  13,  Temple  Street.    Entries  close  Norember  1st. 

RULES  FOE  JUDGING  POULTRY. 

I  HATE  been  much  enrprised  several  times  at  articles  in 
The  Poultry  Chronicle  ridiculing  the  idea  of  judging  pooUiy  by 


JUDGES  AT  THE  APPROACHING  ISLINGTON 

POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Tudman  on  the  appc^tmeBt 
of  judges  to  the  forthcoming  Islington  Poultry  Show  having 
left  the  matter  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  position,  I  £m1 
that  some  further  explanation  is  dne  to  exhiMtors  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Club;  and  as  one  belonging  to  that 
class,  I  wish  to  be  informed  in  the  first  place,  whether  l£r. 
Tudman  acts  from  his  own  responsibility  in  such  apiKunt- 
m^its,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  ?  I  a^  this 
not  only  because  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  parties 
were  associated  with  Mr.  Tudman  in  the  recent  appoint- 
ment ;  but  further,  because  at  the  Ulverston  Show,  irhieh, 
if  I  am  correctly  i^ormed,  was  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
Club,  after  the  appointment  of  the  judge  had  been  made 
public,  a  member  of  the  Committee  wrote  in  the  public 
papers  to  inquire  by  whose  authority  such  appointment  had 
been  made,  as  he  had  not  only  not  been  conscdted  on  t]» 
matter,  but  was  altogether  ig^norant  of  any  proceedings  of 
the  Club  in  connection  with  it. 

A  second  point  which  requires  clearmg  up  is  the  state* 
m^ent  of  Mr.. Tudman,  that  no  judge  was  appointed;  whan^ 
as  it  now  appears,  Mr.  Hewitt  h£^  been  engaged  for  tke 
office.  To  say  that  the  communication  to  that  gentleman 
was  a  private  one  is  no  explanation  of  a  statement  whioh, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  at  direct  issue  with  the  fact,  Besideq, 
what  possible  objection  could  there  be  to  the  appointmeBt 
being  known  P  On  the  contrary,  one  would  have  thongbt 
that  the  interests  of  the  Club  would  have  been  promoted  by 
the  fact  of  the  Club  having  secured  the  sewicea  of  that 
gentleman  being  made  public.  I  am  s^axmgly  impressed 
tiiat  the  cause  of  Mr.  Tudman's  quarrel  with  you  ia  not  the 
publication  of  the  circumstance  of  the  appointment,  but  of 
the  fact  that  the  Club's  rules  forjudging  have  broken  down ; 
showing  as  it  does,  that  to  secure  the  services  of  any  one  in 
whom  the  exhibitors  have  oonfidenoe,  the  rules  they  Iavb 
elaborated  have  had  to  be  sacrificed.  But  if  tbe  ndes  am 
to  be  suspended  in  Mr.  Hewitfs  case,  under  ^Huat  arrange- 
ment are  his  colleagues  to  judge  ?  and  if  the  laitober  ar^  to 
judge  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  how  are  their  dedsions  to 
harmonise  with  his?  Or,  is  'Mx.  Hewitt  to  judge  oertaia 
classes  only  ?  K  so,  the  exhibitors  oug^t  to  know  whieh 
those  are. 

In  looking  over  the  regulations,  I  find  in  No.  4  oertaon 
conditions  prescribed  according  to  whidi  prizes  are  to  be 
accorded.  Can  you  inform  me  who  are  the  parties  wiko 
framed  this  rule?  or  whether  it  has  emanated  from  tb» 
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VaalUj  Clnbt  oa  tha  prise  list  ia  altogether  silent  on  the 

I  need  not  eiplain  that  no  exception  is  iDt«nded  in  this 
coDUDimiaalioii  to  the  ^ipointment  of  Ur.  Ilevitt,  of  the 
nine  of  «ho«e  serricee  I  am  ftUly  aeBiiUe,  espedally  in  cob- 
BBBtian  with  mioh  a  Show  as  the  lalington  one.  Indeed,  the 
't™'™^  oE  Mr.  Hewitt  aa  judge  in  an  eihibitioa  on  so  large 
a  «!»le  -would  destroy  confidence  in  its  anccesa. 

I  haTe  onlj  to  add,  that  if  the  three  membera  of  the  Clnb 
selscted  fbc  jndtfea,  of  whom  Mi.  Tndman  epeata  as  the 
moat  eitennTe  breedera  and  anccessfiil  ezhibiton  in  the 
fctegdoiB,  are  still  in  the  practioe  of  exhibiting',  they  are 
among'  the  most  ol^ectionable  partiea  to  fill  the  office.  In 
proof  of  this  I  need  onlj  inatanco  the  proceedings  at  the 
kit  Binninghain  Show,  a  leeoTTence  of  which  I  ahonld  be 
teiy  M117  to  witneaa.  In  the  preaent  state  of  matters  it 
««Bld,  perhapa,  be  most  satisfactory  to  eihibitora  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Clnb,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
jodgcs  to  act  with  Hr.  Hewitt  in  the  forthcoming  Show  ahonld 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Manager,  he  being  a  gentleman 
a  whoae  eni«rienc«  and  honour  such  eihibitoiB  bare  the 
fnlkst  confidence. — An  Exhibitob. 


SUCCESSFUL  POrLTRY  KEEPING. 
in  many  of  yonr  correspondents  are  complaining  of 
oftnooeaain  chioh  en-rearing  this  aeaaon.    I  give  " 
ling  as  my  experience: — 

COCKUI. 


w       .. 

BPAKMH. 

7tb.~smu!bti. 

The  first  h»ve  been  laying  for  just  a  month.  The  second 
ud  third  average  4  lbs.  8  ois.  each.  Perhaps  yon  will  teU 
me  if  that  is  not  an  excellent  weight.     [Certaialy.] 

I  feed  mj  adalt  fowls  early  in  Uia  morning  (at  this  season 
6  x-u.)  on  wlkcat,  and  twice  afterwards  on  a  mixture  of  1  cwt. 
couse  oatmeal,  2  bushels  of  bran,  and  1  sacb  of  fine  barley- 
meal,  and  find  them  thrive  and  lay  glorioualy.  They  have 
•lio  lettBC«  ad  libituni.  —  A  CoDHTsr  PoDLTRY-KEatEa. 
BriipoH. 


THE  POtTLTBT  AT  LINTON  PABK. 
Thkki  may  be  some  among  yow  readers  who  are  not 
mnrSling  to  hear  a,  few  words  oonceming  Linton  and  ita 
feathned  inhabitants. 


indoce  thero  to  i^proach  the  nnwelcome  stranger.  Nearer 
home  Bome  mora  Hembm^ha  leslds,  and  a  few  mataiBBl 
Cochins— fluffy  tame  domMtio  ereatures,  willing  to  make 
aaj  one'*  aequaiatuioe,  and  gr^efal  iot  the  smallaat  aoo- 

But  where  are  the  poaltry-honses,  where  her  ladyahip'B 
panipered  bipeds  spend  their  lives  in  idleness  and  loiary? 
Where  are  tne  prize  birds  P  "All  about.  He  took  fhst  at 
Islington,  Birmingham,  Manch&tor.  His  brother  choked 
hisaelf  last  weak  after  I  had  refused  thirty-five  sovereiffna 
for  him  the  week  before  that.  He's  worth  forty."  ropfi« 
Martin,  pointing  to  a  monstrous  oocterel  with  a  briar- 
Bcratched  comb.and  disordered  phimage.  True  it  was  tbera 
running  wild.  One  feed  a^ay,  picking  up  a  precarious  et- 
iatence  on  grass  and  insects,  rooating  m  the  trees  or  in  thoir 
little  dianghty  huts,  with  less  care  thui  the  vilest  bazudooir, 
during  the  coldest  nights  of  winter,  live  and  thrive  tlie 
Linton  poultry.  Nothing  can  look  aimpler  than  the  pro- 
cess. The  least  possible  deviation  &oia  a  statu  of  natoie 
appears  to  a  tyro  the  sole  secret  of  success. 

Not  is  there  much  stress  laid  upon  breeding  from  "cop 
birds.  Out  of  hundreds  the  trios  are  selected  on  which,  it 
is  shrewdly  surmised  the  experienced  eyes  of  MesBTs.  Hewitt, 
Baily,  and  Co.  will  most  love  to  dwell,  and  on  them  a  brirf 
season  of  care  is  bestowed,  under  which  the  rough-and-rea^ 
customers  of  the  park  and  shrubbery  improve  into  the  »laek 
and  ponderous  champions  we  have  so  often  seen,  maintain- 
' —  "-  the  hour  of  trial  the  honour  of  the  county  of  Kent— 


tngint 

A  PULI 


RIPON  iiTD  CLABO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  fourth  annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Bipon,  .July  5th.  Compared  -with  last  y«ftr,  it  exhibited  a 
decided  superiority  in  regard  to  quality. 

GiMt— Fint,C  W.Bileilcy,  Miidleion,  BioctieMir.     Secona,  HIaB. 

SriKHB.— tTfU,  K\a  E.  BeMoo.    a«»iiil,  W.  ElUot.  Think. 
DouiHB  -Flrat  J,  Wnile.  NuntullerUin.    SmoiiiI,  MIu  E.  Bclaoa. 
PouiD  — Flnt,  T.  HruKb,  B«dal».    Second,  Him  E,  BbMob. 
CocBur-Ciriin.— Flr.l,  J.  I1«U,  Think.    6«oarJ.  C  W.  Brtarlsr. 
HiMDBOH   (Ooldeii-)plulBl»il)— Fir*!.  »"«•  E-   BaldBiu     Suaad,   J. 
BxxBvuaii  (SlI'trr-ipinEled),— Ftnl,  Ulu  E.  Btldod.    Beeond,  C  Oe*- 
"hibicmh  {Golden-pnicllledl.— Fuit,  His  E.  BtMon.     Secoud,  0.  W. 
HruBtBDB  rS<lTet-penci1l<d}.-Pint,  Jliu  E.  BeldOB.      B«oud,  W.  B. 
BunuB  (QDldgB-lictd).— iint,  llbi  E.  Bgldo*.     Baeond,  K.  WUM, 


[s  lS1l>n 


s].— Fir>i 


n.-Flrji 


0,  L«e.lt    I 


a,  Ml» 


/.  ~5eraTid,~J.  GreiiTra.  Clolhetboliiis. 
,1  E.  Beldgu.    tiecaiul,  J.  Q.  UOiiat,  Lej- 


11  Sioc«.— Prhr,  J.  Willie,  NonhillBrtm.  _     ,, 

DX8.— CumVpj  lAnT  ODlooi).— Priie,  Mlis  E.  Bcldm.      DumiltH 
dl—PiIze,  Iti-  E.  Beldon.    IVmNfr,  [Anv  other  'arinffj^PibJ, 


Wide.  Jacoiiu>.~rr 


^U(hf■.  Leeds.    Tpimp''f 


_.  !,  Mile  S.  Beldto. 

Ans'yiftT  iuiinei  ruriify.— Pri»,  Hiu  C. Bvldoo. 

Judges  of  Poultry:— Mr.  H.  C.  Mason,  DrighliugtcHV 
Leeds  i  Mr.  M.  Hunter,  Greenhamaerton,  York. 

rWe  think  this  should  be  distinguished  in  the  Society's 
Annals  aa  "Emily  Beldon's  Year."] 


Alexandra  Pare  Show  of  Pocltbt,  &c.— The  entries 
for  this  Show,  we  arc  informed,  will  not  cloee  until  Satur- 
day, July  23rd,  instep  of  the  IGth. 


Importation  ov  Egos. — It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  in  four- 
teen years  the  importation  of  eRss  into  this  country-  has 
increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  millions. 
In  1S4!)  thero  were  imported  97,7+5,840,  and  in  1868, 
266,929,680.  The  wholesale  price  in  France  is  6j.  for  ten  dozen. 
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SNAITH  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  POULTEY 

SHOW. 

^HB  tenth  amraal  Exhibition  of  the  abore  Society  was  held 

on  Julj  7th«  in  the  spacioas  and  beautifiol  grounds  of  Mrs. 

[^hearbom. 

^    The  following  were  the  prizes  awarded : — 

I    Spanish.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.     Second,  W.  Houteman,  Tad- 
o&ster.    Chieken9»— Trite,  P.  Powell,  Knaresborough. 

Douutrot.— Plrst,  T.  E.  KelU  Wetherby.    Second,  T.  B.  Ireland,  Tad- 
eatter.    CMeketu.—Friw^  T.  E.  Kell. 

GooHiK-CHiirA.— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  K.  Dewes,  Enaresboroogb. 
Chie^ens.^'FTixe,  R.  Dewes. 
"  ICaxAT.— Prise.  0.  A.  Yoim|r«  Drli&eld.    C^idken*.— Prise,  O.  A.  Young. 

GofS  Cook.— First,  R.  Bickers,  Beverley.    Second,  T.  B.  Ireland.    Game 
Mpu* — First,  J.  Harrison,   Hoibeok.     Second,   T.   B.   Ireland.     Oame 
CA{eA(«n«.— Prise,  J.  Barker,  Jan.,  Dnnnington. 

PtnABANTS  (Golden).— First  and  Second,  W.  Cannan.    CkickMi,—VtlMt, 
'0,  SnowdoQ,  Tockwith. 

Pbkabants  (SilTcrJ.— First  and  Second,  W.  Cannan.    Ckickena,~~Fnze, 
W.  Cannan. 
''"'HaMBvxQHt  (Golden-pencilled).— First  and  Second.  W.  Cannan. 

HaMBunoHS  (SilTer^pencUled).— First  and  Second,  W.  Cannan. 
'  -  Cbittkpi^t  oe  CoasiCAN.— Prise,  W.  Cannan. 

.    PoLAHOS  [Any  rarlety,  with  or  witbont  raifs)  .—First,  W.  Cannan.  Second, 
0.  A.  Young. 

AxT  Bbbsd  qb  Cnoss.— First,  F.  PowelL    Second,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden 
;3iidge.  ,  Chioken*.—Ftize,  Mrs.  Moore,  Boston  Spa. 

BaMTAMs.— First,  T.  £.  Kell,  Wetherby.    Second,  The  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Xondesborongh. 

^  Cock  (Any  Breed  or  Ctom).— Priae,  W.  Cannan. 
.J  Hma  (Any  Breed  or  Cross).— Prise,  T.  E.  KelL 

Okesb.— first,  O.  A.  Young.    Second,  W.  K.  Ooodbarne,  Tadcaster. 

DvcKs  (Any  Breed  except  Aylesbury).— First,  0.  A.  Young.    Second, 
W.  A.  Park. 

Atlssbobt.- First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  0.  A.  Young. 

TvKKKTS.— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  Miss  Walton,  North  Milford. 

Guiasa  Fowls.— Prize,  O.  A.  Young. 

J.  Bichardson,  Esq.,  of  Thome,  officiated  as  Judge. 


BELFAST  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Thx  above  Show  came  ofif  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  July, 
and  oar  anticipations  were  ftilly  realised.  Amatenrs  sup- 
ported the  Exhibition  in  every  way.  All  things  were  very 
(X>infortable,  dean,  and  pleasant,  there  being  plenty  of  light 
toad  air,  and  the  pens  were  in  a  single  row  almost  throughout, 
^e  Bel&st  market  for  butter  and  eggs  is  vezy  extensive 
and  covered  in  all  round,  and  not  a  better  place  could  be 
desired  at  this  season  of  t^e  year.  This  Society  offer  a  iSlO 
.ei^  to  be  competed  for  by,  and  awarded  to,  the  exhibitor 
most  successfm  in  gaining  first  prizes  during  three  years. 
Mr.  Beldon  the  great  Yorkshire  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  Boyle,  of 
DaUin«  were  competitors  for  this;  and  Mr.  Beldon,  who 
took  t&a  first  prizes,  won  the  cup ;  Mr.  Boyle  gaining  nine 

Siz^  It  must  have  been  very  instructive  to  other  exhi- 
tors  to  see  such  stock  as  shown  here.  Mr.  B.  Palmer 
Williams,  and  Hh,  F.  W.  Zurhorst  each  showed  veiy  credit- 
ably. 

Dorkingi  were  the  first  on  the  list.  There  were  eighteen 
pens  and  aU  very  pretty.  Dorkings  were  not  good  on  the 
*irhole.  The  prize  Spaniah  were  far  a-head  of  all  others. 
K^ocMmm  were  strong,  and  if  we  may  speak  our  minds  it  was 
Iha  only  class  in  l^e  Show  in  which  a  fault  could  be  found 
hi  the  judgment.  It  was  the  gpeneral  opinion  that  the 
syxmd  prize  should  have  been  first,  and  a  splendid  pen  of 
Whites  seoond.  A  pen  made  up  of  Partridge  and  Grouse 
took  first ;  the  Yorkshire  Judge  had  to  give  way  to  the  faulty 
ptnx  Bfohmas  were  very  beautiful  and  formed  a  strong  and 
attractive  class.  It  is  another  of  the  curiosities  of  poultry 
md  poultry  showing  that  the  Hamburgha  are  never  eood 
alike.  As  they  were  here,  Mr.  Beldon  took  the  lead  in  aff  the 
classes ;  the  Judges  all  agreed  that  there  was  not  another 
pen  in  the  Show,  except  the  second-class  Golden-penciUed, 
worthy  of  a  second  prize,  but  the  Committee  ordered  all 
prizes  to  be  awarded.  Oame  were  very  poor  except  the  first- 
prize  Black  Beds.  Polands  were  strong  but  very  poor  except 
the  first-prize  pens.  Bantams  were  very  poor.  Than  the 
Twrk^s,  Osese,  and  Ducks  shown  by  Mr.  Boyle  we  do  not 
expect  to  meet  better.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  prize  list,  he 
took  all  the  first  prises. 

DoRKiNc— Pint  and  Third,  Col.  Leslie,  M.P.,  Castle  Leslie,  Glasshmgb. 
Second,  R.  P.  WUliams,  Glaslian.  Falnriew,  Co,  Dublin.  (7Atc^(en<.— First 
md  Second,  R.  P.  WUliame,  Glatlinn,  Falnriew.    Third,  Col.  Leslie,  M.P. 

Spakish.— First,  H.  BelUou,  Gil«tcad,  Bingley,  Yorkshire.  Secoad,  G. 
Martin,  Qlenriew,  Belfast.    Third,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Roeemoont,  Dundrum, 


Co.  Dnblin.  Commended,  R.  P.  Williams.  Chieken».—¥in^  and  Second, 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount,  Dnndrum.  Third,  C.  B.  M*CUntock,  MUlaouBt, 
Randalstown, 

CooHiN-CHiifA.— First,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Nettlefield,  Belfast  Second,  H. 
Beldon.  Third,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  BeWtlle.  Donnybrook,  Dabttn.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Laagtry,  Malahide ;  F.  W.  Zurhorst. 

Brahma  Pootka.- First  end  Second.  R.  W.  Boyle.  Third,  F.  W.  Znihont. 

Scotch  Gbbts. — Prise,  G.  Martin,  Olenview,  Belfast. 

HAMBUsoHCBiWer-spangled).- First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  R.  P.  WiUiiDi. 
Third.  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Hamburoh  cSiWer-pencilled).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second  sndTUrd, 
F.  H.  Lewis. 

Hakburoh  (Golden-spangled.).- First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J,  Mont- 
gomery, WolfhUI,  Belfast.    Third,  O.  Martin.  GleuTiew,  BetCsst. 

HAJCBDitoH  (Golden-pencilled).— Fiist,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  R.  W.  B^lc 
Third,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Game.— First,  G.  Langtry  (Black  Reds).  Second  and  Third,  F.  H.  Lewis 
(Black  GameV 

Baktams  (Game).— First  and  Seoond,  F.  H.  Lewis.  Commended,  F.  B. 
LewiP.  , 

Bantams '(Any  other  Breed).— First,  R.  NlTcn,  Jun.,  CHirome  Hill,  Utbom 
(Sebright  Bantams).    Second,;j.  Wilson,  Carrickfergus  (Sebright  Bsntsms). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

DonKtiro.- First,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Nettlefield,  Belfhet.  Second.  Oel.  Led&s, 
M.P.,  Castle  Leslie,  Olaaslough.  Commended,  Lord  Lnrgan,  Brownloagh 
House,  Lnrgan. 

SpAwrsH  (Blaek).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingley,  Yoriuhire.  Second, 
C.  £.  U'Clintock,  Milmonnt,  Randalstown. 

HENS. 

DoBKiHo.— First,  CoL  Leslie,  M.P.,  Castle  Leslie,  Glasslough.  Saeond, 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Roiemonnt,  Dundrnm,  Co.  Dublin.  Highly  Commended, 
O.  Langtry.  Montague  House,  Malahide.  Conunended,  F.  H.  Lewis,  Nettle- 
field, Bel£l8t. 

Spanish  (Black).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingl«y,  Yorkshire.  Seewd, 
£.  M'CUntock,  Millmount,  Randalstown. 

CocBin-CaiHA.- First,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  BdTiUe,  Donnybrook,  Dnblia 
Second,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

Brahma  Pootra.— First,  R.  W.  'Boyle.    Second,  F.  H.  Lewis. 

FOWL  WITH  CRESTS. 
PoLAim  (White-crested  Black).— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  F.  H.  Lewii* 
Third,  G.  Martin,  Glenriew,  Belfast. 
PoLAiro  (Silver-crested  Spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second  and  Third, 

F.  H.  LewU. 

PoLAVD  (QOIden-crested  Spangled). --First,  H.  Beldon.  Second  nd 
Third,  F.  H.  Lewis.    Highly  Conunended,  R.  P.  Williams.    Commended, 

G.  Martin. 

EXTRi  STOCK. 
Baxtams  ((3old-laoed).— Prise,  R.  Niren,  Jun.,  Chrome  Hill,  Usbvm. 

ToRKBTs.- First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Rosemount,  Dondnun.  Second,  B. 
Mehaffy,  Clontenacally,  Newtownbreda.    (CJood). 

GttsK.— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  L.  Prentlee,  Caledoa  (White). 
Third,  R.  W.  Boyle.    (Out  of  feather.) 

Pucks  (Aylesbury).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  R.  P.  WllUsms.  Diie«- 
{tn^s.- First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  R.  P.  WUliams.  Thhrd,  W.  Chsiley, 
Seymour  Hilt  Dnnanrry. 

Dvcxs  (Reuen).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  H.  L.  Prentice,  Csledoo. 
Third,  R.  P.  Williams.  Highly  .0>mmended.  J.  Montgome^,  WoUhUl, 
Bslfkst.  (^mmended,  G.  Martin,  Glenvlew,  Belfast.  Duckmai.—ficitt 
R.  W.  Boyle,  Second,  G.  Martin,  GlenTiew,  Belfsst.  Third,  J.  Wlkoo, 
Carrlckfsrgus. 

The  following  gentlemen  w^re  the  Judp^s: — ^Hr.  JohR 
Crosland,  jun.,  Mr.  Patterson,  and  Mr.  Williams. 


^  MORTAUTY  AMONG  CHICKENS. 

LiKX  '^  A.  K.  C,"  I  considered  mys^  nonovioe  in  poultry- 
rearing,  and  like  him  I  have  had  my  disappointments  m 
vexations  in  rearing  chickens.  Although  I  well  knew  bow 
to  rear  them  for  the  table  and  stock,  aiKl  had  leamt  to  my 
cost  that  over-feeding  and  filth  were  the  great  and  imme- 
diate plague  to  poultxT,  yet,  notwithstand&ig  all  my  know- 
ledge, now  puzzled  and  vexed  was  I  with  my  chickens  dying 
in  we  very  same  manner  your  correspondent  daMSsibes  after 
every  stimulant  had  been  offered. 

Without  entering  into  details,  I  condiided  that  the  cold 
had  something  to  &  with  it.  I  immediately  ereotod  a  shed 
weU  dosed  in,  with  a  glass  window,  dose  to  the  groond* 
looking  south,  and  put  all  the  neceasaries  of  ohiokeB  hfe 
therein.  The  floor  I  spread  with  dean  dry  tteaw.about  1  foot 
dejro,  and  then  placed  my  chickens  in  tlus  shad. 

The  result  was  that  they  ffavo  up  dwindling,  and  were 
soon  healthy  chickens.  The  dry  straw  and  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  scattered  throughout  were  the  best  preservatives  to 
chickens  that  had  come  under  the  notice  of— A  Laii arkshibs 
Bbs-ksspbk. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  found  it  easier  to  rear  chickanB  in 
the  early  spring  montiis  than  in  May,  June,  or  July.  The 
dewy  mornings  then  proved  always  fetaL 


Nbw  Yaribties  of  Piosons. — ^I  am  very  much  oblked  to 
your  Bingley  correspondent  for  his  description  of  "Brum- 


joir  i«»  iMi.  ] 
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wicks "  and  "  Satinettes."  His  opinion  quite  agrees  with 
mine— namely,  that  the  Brunswicks  are  only  one  of  the 
TinetieB  of  Pijeet  Pigeons,  and  the  Satinettes  are  a  spangled- 
shooldered  variety  of  Torbits.  I  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  green  Pigeons  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  but  no 
doubt  they  are  a  distinct  species  from  the  domestic  Pigeon. 
— B.  P.  Be«nt. 


GOOSE  BEEEDING. 


As  Oeese  are  long-lived,  so  they  are  long  in  reaching 
matuzity,  not  beoonmup  good  for  breeding  purposes  before 
they  are  from  three  to  five  years  of  age.  The  third  or  fourth 
year  is  as  early  as  is  desirable  to  mate  Geese  for  this  pur- 
pose. Then  having  selected  the  best  of  their  kind,  one  gander 
to  no  more  than  two  Geese  (and  some  males  will  only  mate 
with  one  female),  and  t^e  gander  not  related  to  the  Geese, 
the  breeder  may  consider  that  he  is  supplied  with  a  good 
breeding  stock  for  at  least  the  next  twenty  years,  or,  as  one 
writer  says,  "for  life.*' 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  Mr.  S.  Jaques,  jun.,  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  wrote,  in  1850,  of  a  Bremen  Goose 
that  his  &ther  imported  in  1821 :  "  She  has  never  failed  to 
lay  ftom  twdve  to  sixteen  eggs  every  year  for  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  and  has  always  been  an  excellent 
breeder  and  nurse,  as  has  all  the  stock  and  offspring  con- 
nected with  her.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh  one  of  her 
brood  in  1849,  when  nine  montiis  old  exactly,  and  his  weight 
in  feather  sent  up  22  lbs.  in  the  opposite  scide."  The  earlier 
the  goslings  are  hatched  in  spring  the  better,  and  there  is 
no  agent  so  good  for  this  purpose  as  the  Goose,  though  the 
Docks  do  very  welL  Hens  appear  to  have  too  dry  a  heat 
for  the  ptupose,  and  though  a  part  of  the  eggs  may  hatch, 
the  gosUngs  are  not  as  strong  as  those  hatched  by  the  Goose 
or  a  Dock.  For  tiie  first  twenty-four  hours  after  hatching, 
like  diickens,  the  young  require  no  feeding.  On  the  second 
day  ^ey  will  begin  to  nibble  a  little  fine  grass,  or  young 
dorer,  from  a  firesh  sod  placed  near  the  nest.  They  will 
slso  want  a  little  scalded  com  meal  or  oatmeal,  or  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  and  a  shallow  vessel  of  water.  If  the  weather 
is  fine,  it  will  soon  do  to  "  turn  them  out  to  grass,"  but  they 
ahoold  be  housed  every  night  and  during  stormy  weather, 
on  a  dry  floor,  until  several  weeks  old ;  and  the  better  the 
yoong  are  fed  fbr  the  rest  of  the  season,  the  larger  and 
better  the  fidl  goslings.  Wheat  bran  or  the  best  class  of 
"shorts  "  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes  makes  a  good  feed  for 
gosUngs  after  a  few  weeks  old. — {V,8,  Agrieultwral  Re-port.) 


POULTEY,  PIGEON,  BABBIT,  AND  CANARY 

LOEE. 

I  8HOI7LD  be  very  pleased  if  Poultry,  Pigeon,  Eabbit,  and 
Canaiy  fanciers  would  follow  the  example  set  in  The  Joubxal 
or  HoBTicuLTUBB  by  the  bee-keepers,  and  interchange  in  its 
pages  their  experiments  and  experiences.  Poultry  lore  seems 
now  reduced  to  an  account  of  the  prize  lists  of  some  of  the 
shows,  <a  an  occasional  cry  from  some  despairing  Brahma 
fuicier ;  still  less  is  now  written  on  Pigeons,  while  Kabbits 
and  Canaries  are  quite  forgotten.  I  am  very  desirous  of 
s^^ng  more  communications  on  these  subjects,  and  willing 
to  do  wha^  I  can  in  the  cause. — B.  P.  Bsent. 

[Odt  wish  is  an  echo  of  Mr.  Brent's.  Our  columns  are 
open  to  the  fSsmciers  of  all  the  pets  enumerated  by  him,  and 
we  wish  that  one  and  all  would  communicate  their  modes  of 
management,  observations  on  their  merits,  diseases,  or  other 
^^iative  topics. — Editobs.] 


Pmdb  in  Fowls. — ^Fowls  have  plenty  of  vanity  and  pride. 
^Hiey  are  very  sensible  to  admiration  from  man,  and  miss 
!^«>^astoined  notice.  The  queen  of  the  poultiy-yard  must  eat 
^rst,  and  stand  by  the  king  at  feeding  time.  She  resists 
iny  invasion  upon  her  rights,  and  will  have  a  precedence  in 
aJl  things.  Indeed,  precedence  in  the  court-yard  seems  as 
^aed  as  at  earthly  courts.  Age  and  priority  of  residence 
in  the  yard,  not  less  than  size  and  strength,  constitute  rig'ht 
to  precedence.  No  dowager  ever  treated  young  chits  of  girls 


more  contemptuously  than  the  senior  hen  treats  her  juniors. 
One  has  heard  of  a  Swiss  cow  which  died  of  vexation  when 
her  bell  was  taken  from  her.  So  did  a  hen  of  mine,  long 
mistress  of  the  poultry-yard,  die  of  smothered  pride,  when 
a  new  queen-hen,  partner  to  a  new  king  (a  pair  I  bought  at 
a  poultiy  show),  came  into  my  enclosure.  The  rival  queens 
eyed  each  other  for  a  moment  steadfastly,  then  rushed  to  the 
combat.  Tlie  new  comer,  though  the  old  hen  fought  bravely, 
was  the  stronger.  Mrs.  Mercuiy,  as  we  called  the  old  hen, 
from  the  wing-like  feathering  on  her  legs,  never  attempted 
to  try  her  chance  again,  succumbed  in  a  melancholy  manner, 
and  after  a  few  days'  moping  gave  up  the  ghost. — {AU  ike 
Tear  Rcmnd.,) 

[NoTs  BT  Ed.  C.  p. — ^The  above  is  no  fiction.  We  had  a 
beautifulBantam  cock,  which  died  of  mortified  pride.  A  Black 
Spanish  cock  was  unoooped  in  the  same  yard  in  which  the 
Bantam  was  strutting  about,  when  the  latter  attacked  the, 
new  comer  with  beak  and  nail.  The  Spaniard  treated  the 
little  fellow  with  cool  contempt,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Bantam  pined,  drooped,  refused  food,  and  at  length  died.]—  " 
{Cainada  Farmer,) 


ANTWEEP  PIGEONS. 


In  accordance  with  the  request  of  "  Pabvo"  I  will  endea« 
vour  to  describe  the  properties  of  the  various  breeds  of 
Pigeons  known  as  "  Antwerp  Carriers." 

The  inhabitants  of  Belgium  have  long  been  fiEmious  for 
Pigeon-flying,  and  consequently  we  find  among  them  several 
very  superior  strains  of  homing  birds.  The  basis  of  these 
breeds,  it  would  appear,  wsis  a  cross  between  the  Dovehouse 
Pigeons,  or  Bocks,  and  Tumblers.  Such  birds,  known  as 
Yolana  and  Yoyageurs,  are  common  on  the  continent,  and 
are  esteemed  for  their  high  flying.  Such  Pigeons  having 
strayed  or  been  lost  have  betaken  themselves  to  the  lofty 
towers  and  steeples  of  the  churches,  &c.,  in  the  larger  towhs^ 
where  they  have  had  for  ages  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  run  the  gauntlet  against  all  sportsmen  and  birds  of 
prey,  which  are  tolerably  numerous ;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- ' 
stand  that  the  remnant  of  such  a  breed  would  be  pre-' 
eminent  as  homing  birds,  and  such,  I  am  informed,  is  the 
origin  of  the  real  Antwerp  Carrier  Pigeon.  I  can  only 
describe  the  breed  as  a  small  mealy  !Ek>ck,  which  colour 
greatly  predominates  among  the  Dovehouse  Pigeons  there- 
abouts. 

The  true  Antwerp  is  in  shape  much  like  a  Bock  or  Dove- 
house  Pigeon,  but  rather  slighter  built,  bolting  eye,  and 
clean  sharp-looking  head. 

Many  other  kinds  are  bred ;  for  instance,  about  Li^ge  the 
Owl  form  predominates.  The  Smerles,  as  they  are  there 
called,  are  very  much  like  an  Owl  Pigeon,  their  colours  being 
mealy,  red  or  blue  chequered,  and  sometimes  blue.  This 
breed  is  even  more  widely  diffused  than  the  Antwerp. 
Their  powers  of  flight  are  extraordinary;  and,  from  some 
accounts  of  Pigeon-flying,  I  have  computed  that  they  home 
at  the  rate  of  forty-seven  miles  an  hour.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  very  particular  points  of  outward  appear- 
ance, but  their  homing  faculty  is  their  main  recommenda- 
tion. These  Smerles  have  been  crossed  with  the  English 
Dragoon,  and  have  produced  a  stronger  and  stouter  bird. 

I  have  also  heard  of  Blue  Pigeons,  with  feathered  feet,  of 
excellent  homing  qualities,  brought  from  Antwerp;  and, 
doubtless,  in  a  country  so  famous  for  flying  Pigeon  races, 
there  are  many  choice  strains  that  are  little  known  except  to 
their  proprietors,  particulars  of  which  I  am  quite  unable  to 
give. — ^B.  P.  Bbbnt. 


BEES  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
As  I  some  time  ago  troubled  you  with  a  chapter  of  lamen- 
tations, it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  let  you  know  something 
of  my  better  success.  The  season  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
been  a  most  wretched  one  so  far  as  multiplication  by  natural 
swarming  is  concerned,  though  a  good  one  for  honey -harvest- 
ing. Few  bee-keepers  have  had  more  than  about  one  swarm 
from  every  six  hives  which  th^y  possessed,  and  very  many  have 
had  none  at  all.    My  last  autumn  and  wintei's  disasters  left 
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me  with  just  two  hives  in  ^ood  condition — a  Ntitfs  collateral 
that  has  stood  three  years,  and  a  common  cottage-Mre  that 
has  stood  foiir  years.  I  had  intended  to  get  a  couple  of  first 
Bwarms  naturally  from  them,  and  then  to  unite  the  later 
swarms  if  any,  and  finally  transfer  the  old  stocks  into  bar- 
firiame  hives,  as  I  intend  to  use  none  others  in  future.  The 
bad  season  for  swarming,  however,  quite  frustrated  this 
intention.  They  hung  out  till  I  was  tired  of  watching  them, 
and  resolved  to  get  aHificial  swarms  by  driving  and  transpos- 
ing. The  result  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  not  only  are  the  driven  swarms  first-rate  (of  course 
I  allowed  a  fortnight's  interval  after  driving  the  one  before 
operating  similarly  on  the  other),  but  the  stocks  are  also  in 
prime  condition.  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  adopt  this 
course  a  month  earlier  than  I  did.  ^fter  driving  the  first, 
the  old  stock  in  its  transposed  condition  hung  out  strongly 
the  day  afterwards.  Of  course,  it  has  since  been  used  only  for 
transposition. 

My  friend  "  E.  B."  very  kindly  sent  me  a  Ligurian  queen  a 
short  time  since,  and  which  I  successfully  plac^  at  the  head 
of  a  stock  by  a  process  which  I  have  never  seen  described, 
and,  iiierefore,  to  me  quite  original.  The  said  queen  arrived 
just  after  driving  and  transposing  my  two  stocks ;  and  as 
I  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  either  of  them  or  the 
swarm  so  soon,  if  I  could  avoid  it,  I  made  an  aarrange- 
mant  with  a  bee-keeper  in  the  neighbourhood  for  one  of  his 
stocks,  which  had  been  hanging  out  for  some  time.  Having 
a  bar-hive  untenant<ed  that  was  two-thirds  filled  with  healtiiy 
o<»nb  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  honey,  I  transposed 
it  with  the  stock  at  about  11  ▲.x.  when  fully  at  work.  The 
returning  bees  of  course  entered  it,  and  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement naturally  ensued.  In  an  hour  I  placed  a  box  over 
the  t<^,  containing  the  Ligurian  queen  and  about  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  her  subjects,  the  box  having  a  moveable  top  of 
glass,  and  a  moveable  bottom  of  perforated  zinc.  The  excite- 
ment slightly  abated  on  this  being  done,,  and  I  left  her  so 
till  8  P.M.,  when  I  took  her  own  subjects  away,  and  then 
allowed  one  bee  to  enter  from  below.  Perceiving  that  it 
behaved  most  aifectionately  to  her  (if  it  had  not,  its  death 
wiirant  had  been  sealed  instanter),  I  admitted  a  few  more, 
one  at  a  time ;  and  finding  that  they  all  appeared  doubly 
affectionate,  at  last  I  withdrew  the  slide  altogether,  and 
allowed  them  all  to  descend.  Work  recommenced  vigorously 
at  once,  and  plenty  of  bees  from  the  old  stock  joined  them 
during  the  succeeding  two  days,  and  the  result  is  a  fine 
swarm  headed  by  a  Ligurian  queen. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours ;" 
for,  on  the  very  day  that  this  queen  arrived,  a  beautiful 
Ligurian  swarm,  with  queen  bom  in  Italy,  arrived  through 
the  kindness  of  a  relative  who  is,  however,  not  himself  a 
practical  apiarian.  It  was  on  arrival  tranferred  into  a  bar- 
frame  hive  and  is  doing  remarkably  well ;  so  you  see  that 
being  quite  free  again  £h>m  foul  brood  I  am  once  more  in  a 
faorourable  condition. — G.  F.  B.,  Spalding, 


EXTEAOEDINAEY  LIGURIAN  SWAEMS. 

I  woNDSR  whether  I  shall  astonish  you  as  I  have  done  all 
about  here  when  I  tell  you  that  the  eight-pound  swaorm  of 
mine  in  May  (Ligurian),  cast  again  for  the  third  time  on 
Wednesday,  July  5.  On  the  previous  Saturday  the  bees 
flew  out  as  though  swarming,  and  on  examination  I  found  a 
dead  queen ;  yet  on  Wednesday  they  swarmed  in  spite  of  a 
super.  The  grandmother  on  examination  proving  to  have 
no  4ueen,  I  have  joined  this  one  to  her,  otherwise  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  kept  for  a  curiosity  a  third  virgin  swarm. 

— -A  NOBTHXTMBEBLAIO)  BsE-KSEPEB. 

[The  fecundity  of  this  monster  Ligurian  swarm  has  evi- 
dently been  quite  on  a  par  with  its  unprecedented  magni- 
tude.J 


LIGUEIAN8  IN  AYRSHIEE. 

Mt  Ligurian  hive  having  thrown  a  very  fine  swarm  yes- 
terday (lOlh  July),  a  thing  far  beyond  my  expectation  two 
weeks  ago,  I  must  pronounce  Ligurians  superior  to  blacks 
in  multiplication.  I  can  now  see  no  means  of  getting  the 
young  queens  impregnated  with  Ligurian  drones,  but  will 


cany  my  after-swarms  to  the  country,  where  they  wfll 
be  a  reasonable  distance  from  blacks. — ^A  Stswabtov 
Afiabian. 

[The  old  stock  should,  of  course,  accompany  the  after- 
swarms  in  their  country  excursion;  nor  should  the  first 
swarm  be  left  behind  if  it  contain  drones,  as  is  probably  the 

case.] 


CooKiKa  Mbats. — Every  wife  and  mother  owes  it  to  her- 
self, her  husband,  and  her  children,  as  weU  as  to  society  at 
large,  to  prevent  waste  in  every  d^artment  of  the  hoase- 
h<^,  whether  provisions  are  cheap  or  dear,  whether  the 
hvsband  is  rich  or  poor:  for  waste  is  a  crime  against 
humanity,  an  insult  to  the  bounteous  Hand  which  "giveth 
us  all  things,  riches  to  enjoy."  On  the  oiiier  hand,  a  true 
economy  is  one  <^  the  wisest,  the  beet,  and  ennobling  of 
domestic  virtues.  A  hundred  careful  experiments  were 
made  in  En^and  in  reference  to  roasting  and  boiling  meats 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  respective  losses.  Boasted  chickens 
lost  15  per  cent. ;  beef  ribs  and  sirloins,  19  per  cent. ;  geese, 
19  per  cent. ;  boiled  mutton  legs,  10  per  cent. ;  boiled  bee^ 
15  per  cent^ ;  boiled  shoulder  of  mutton,  28  per  cent. ;  tur- 
keys lost  20  per  cent. ;  mutton  legs  and  shoulders,  24  per 
cent. ;  ducks,  27  per  cent.  Boiling  beef  saves  mote  thaa 
4  per  cent,  over  roasting.  If  a  leg  of  mutton  is  boiled  it  loses 

10  per  cent. ;  if  roasted,  25  per  cent.  ?  "  The  fatter  meat  is, 
the  greater  the  loss ;  it  should  be  moderately  fat,  to  make  it 
tender ;  but  th^e  is  an  unprofitable  fatness.  Elev^i  pounds 
of  roast  beef  rib  lose  2  lbs.  and  the  bonas  1  lb.,  so  that  of 

11  lbs.  bought  only  7  lbs.  oome  tothe  table.  Hence  if  roaetrib 
pieces  cost  in  New  York,  in  April,  1864,  20  cents  »-}Hnmd  at 
the  butcher's  stall,  it  is  more  than  81  cents  a-pound  on  the 
dinner-table.  It  is  philosophically  true  that  1  lb.  of  clear 
roast  beef  is  more  concentrated  than  1  lb.  of  boiled  bee^  has 
less  water  in  it,  and  hence  may  contain  more  nourishiiient ; 
but  the  more  concentrated  food  is,  the  more  unwholesome  it 
is,  not  only  because  it  requires  a  greater  digestive  power  to 
convert  it  into  pure  blood,  but  the  sense  of  sufficiency  at 
meals  is  induced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  bulk  of 
what  is  taken,  and  if  we  eat  concentrated  food  until  there  is 
bulk  enough  to  remove  the  feeling  of  hunger,  tiiere  is  so 
much  nutnment  in  it  that  nature  can't  extract  it  all  in  a 
perfsct  manner ;  hence  there  is  not  only  too  muoh  nutriment 
for  the  wants  of  the  system,  but  all  of  it  is  imperfectly  pre* 
pared  and  we  really  get  less  of  the  str^igth  and  less  pure 
blood  out  of  it,  thaji  if  much  less  had  been  eaten,  or  it  had 
been  taken  in  a  more  bulky,  or,  if  you  please,  in  a  more 
watery  condition.  This  is  the  reason  wl^  dyspeptics  and 
others  eat  a  great  deal,  but  they  do  not  get  strong.  But  if 
there  is  too  much  biilk,  there  is  not  enough  nutriment 
although  a  great  deal  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  Porter 
and  beer,  for  example,  fill  up  the  stomach,  and  seem  to  make 
persons  fleshy,  but  there  is  little  nutriment  and  great  bulk ; 
great  beer-drinkers  are  never  strong  but  are  puS^. — (HalCs 
Journal  of  Health.) 


OJm  LETTER  BOX. 

SvrBEioRiTT  OF  THE  LiovftULiv  Bki  (A,  K,  C,  Dtms/tfy).— Tbis  oew 
species  ia  nnquestionably  far  raperior  In  fecimdiftj,  good  temper,  and  beaatj 
to  the  common  hire  bee. 

LiovRiui  Bns— A  Wnn>ow  Apia&t  (Jf.  B.,  JTismpton).— Write  to  T. 
Woodbary,  Eeq.,  Monnt  Radford,  Exeter.  Bees  will  yerj  probably  do  well 
in  an  npper  room,  but  we  do  not  think  it  poidble  to  avmd  the  oecashmal 
loss  of  swarms  from  sneb  a  situation. 

MAinm  Swarms  {H,  P.,  North  Lincolnshire), "^Tmo  Bwarmi  from  a 
■warm  of  the  ourrent  year  are  onnsoal  bat  not  unprecedented. 

Umttiho  Wbak  Stocks  {A  Constant  Stthserihef^.—Bloir  a  little  amoke 
into  eacb,  and  after  allowing  them  two  or  three  minutes  to  enable  the  bees 
to  fill  themselTes  with  honey,  invert  one  hive  in  a  pail,  and  iormoant  it  with 
the  other,  then  drire  the  Inhabitants  of  the  lower  hire  into  the  npper  one, 
and  the  onion  will  be  complete.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  the 
daytime,  and,  if  adroitly  managed,  need  not  occupy  many  minntee. 

TnAMSPimanre  Fxcs  (A  Constant  Eeader),— Although  more  thas  (»e 
swarm  may  generally  be  looked  for.  the  rule  is  by  no  means  inrarUible.  It 
you  mean  to  break  op  the  stock  it  should  be  done  in  the  aotnmn  when  the 
honey  harvest  is  over,  and  little  brood  exists.  Any  attempt  to  transfer  the 
bees  to  a  Payne's>hlTe  at  this  time  would  probably  end  tn  their  entire 
destrootion.    Oomb-building  in  an  upward  direction  Is  not  at  all  onosoaL 

Bvmn  iKpoiTEn  and  Exroim  {Eii$x),'^hui  year  986,708  ewta.  wera 
imported,  and  103,406  cwts.  ezporteo. 
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Oomnum  Star  Thistle  flowers. 

Dwarf  Elder  flowers. 

BhMp*s  Feacoe  Orus  i^e. 

Fennel  flowers. 
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(Ami  ritlonw  taken  aesr  London  darinf  the  last  thtrty  susw  fean,  the  amtngt  4mj  tesspetatens  af  flie 
5L1*.      The  greatest  heat  was  82^  on  the  26th,  1862;  and  the  .lowest  aold,  86%  on  the  lit,  186t     T^9 
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A  TEW  SHOW  GOOSEBEEBIES. 

RED  KINDS. 

ONDON,  raised  by  Mr.  Wiloock,  of 

Acton,  Cheshire,  and  sent  oat  hj 

Mr.  Joim  Banks,  Jan.,  at  the  May 

Pole  Inn,  Acton,  Cheshire,  on  the 

ftlft^MMS<^>%i      ^^^  Tnesday  in  October,  1831,  is  at 

'^v^^v^BjfT3t  *^^  present  time  the  largest 

"^jl^J^md^  .  red  Gooseberry  in  general 

caltiyation,  ana  has  obtained 
a  greater  nomber  of  first-class 
prizes  than  any  other  kind. 
Mr.  John  Flower,  of  Stoke* 
by-Stone,  Staffordshire,  ex- 
hibited of  this  yariety  at 
Lower  Tean,  near  Cheadle, 
Staffordshire,  on  the  7th  of 
Aagast,  1852,  the  largest 
Grooseberry  on  record — ^ri*., 
37  dwts.  7  grains.  This  va- 
riety grows  in  yarions  Ibrms. 
The  three- veined  berries,  well 
managed,  will  grow  from  IJ 
mch  to  2}  inches  in  length* 
and  from  6  inches  to  5f  in 
circamference.  The  long  ones 
are  generally  the  best  inform, 
and  are  very  nearly  the  same  in  girth  the  whole  length 
of  the  berry,  tapering  slightly  towards  the  top,  which  is 
rather  flat  and  ridgy,  with  the  seed  veins  lower  than  the 
rest  of  the  sorface,  which  gives  the  ridged  shonlders ; 
but  the  ridges  do  not  extend  far  from  the  top,  the  berry 
terminating  with  a  round  prominent  nose.  The  two- 
veined  hemes  are  similar  in  form,  except  that  they  are 
dat-iided  and  often  a  little  longer.  The  shorter  ones  are 
often  deficient  of  seed,  more  ridgy,  and  deformed.  In 
coloar  London  is  very  dark  red,  almost  chocolate,  the 
berry  perfectly  smooth ;  flavour  tolerable,  but  not  first- 
class.  It  maJces  a  spreading  bush ;  the  wood  is  almost 
smooth,  producing  but  few  thorns,  and  does  not  do  well 
imtil  the  plants  are  strong.  An  uncertain  cropper,  but 
when  caught  sound  will  excel  any  other  kind. 

Yorso  WoNDBEFUL,  or  Wonderful,  as  now  called, 
was  raised  by  Mr.  James  Sanders,  of  Mars  on,  Cheshire, 
and  sent  oat  by  him  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Peover,  near 
Knotsfbtd,  Cheshire,  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  October, 
1829.  This  variety  was  the  heaviest  berry  grown  for  the 
following  years — viz.,  in  1832  it  was  equal  with  Lion, 
both  being  27  dwts.  13  grains ;  in  1833,  27  dwts.  17  grs. ; 
in  1834,  27  dwts.  8  grs. ;  in  1835,  24  dwts. ;  in  1838, 
3»J  dwts.  16  grs. ;  in  1841,  32  dwts.  16  grs.  This  variety 
is  fimilar  in  form  to  London,  but  shorter,  and  eight  or 
ten  days  earlier.  It  colours  better  to  the  top ;  the  skin 
^  a  softer  appearance,  and  is  strewed  witn  brownish 
specks.  The  colour  is  darker  than  that  of  London,  and 
tne  berry,  not  so  much  ridged,  is  perfectly  smooth.  Habit 
of  growth  upright,  short-jointed,  with  thick  shining  leaves 
>Aa  short  prickles.  It  breaks  early  in  spring,  and  is  bat 
^  &hy  cropper  in  some  districts.  fWoor  good. 
Xo.  174.— Vol.  YIL,  New  Sujis. 


CoMFAJfiov,  raised  by  Mr.  William  H(^ey,  of  Wist- 
aston,  Obeshiiite,  from  a  Goosebeny  grown  by  Mr.  John 
Bratherton,  of  the  same  place,  was  sent  out  bj^  Mr.  Ko^ 
ley,  at  the  Bockwood  Inn,  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  on  the 
last  Monday  in  October,  1829.  This  variety  is  a  general 
£syoarite,  both  as  a  show  kind  and  for  general  cropping 
purposes.  In  1836  it  was  the  heaviest  berry  exhibited  of 
any  coloar — ^viz.,  28  dwts.,  and  again  in  1837,  one  of  the 
smallest  seasons  recorded,  it  was  the  heaviest  grown — 
23  dwts.  12  grains.  Since  that  time  London  has  taken 
the  lead,  except  in  the  years  1838,  1841, 1859,  1862,  and 
1863.  In  1842  Companion  was  31  dwts.  5  grains;  in 
1852  it  was  31  dwts.  11  grains.  It  is  a  bright  light  red, 
veryrongh,  generally  two-veined,  bat  plump  in  form,  with 
one  s^mder  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  rather  square 
at  the  top,  the  nose  nicely  rounded  to  the  snuff;  flavour 
veiT  fine ;  ripens  well  to  the  top,  with  nioe  supple  skin  ; 
ratner  early.  It  makes  a  fine  spreading  bush,  and  is  a 
most  inrdinc  bearer,  the  fruit  being  much  the  same  size 
all  over  the  tree. 

That  fine  variety  AntagxmUt  is  a  seedling  raised  from 
Companion,  and  turns  otU;  to  be  the  largest  white  berry, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  is  likely  to  be  the  largest  of  any 
coloar.  • 

EouiiKa  Lion,  or  Liok,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  raided 
by  Mr.  Beuben  Farrar,  and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Eagle 
and  Child,  Whitefield,  Lancashire,  on  the  third  Saturday 
in  October,  1818,  and  for  some  years  was  the  heaviest 
berry  grown  of  any  colour.  In  1825,  the  heaviest  berry 
weighed  31  dwts.  16  grains ;  in  1828,  29  dwts. ;  in  1829, 
25  dwts. ;  in  1831,  27  dwts.  6  grains.  It  is  a  very  long 
berry,  from  1^  to  2  inches  long ;  the  three-veined  ones 
are  finely  formed,  but  not  so  ridgy  as  the  London.  The 
two-veined  berries  are  long  and  rounder  than  the  two- 
veined  Londons.  The  skin  is  hard-looking,  perfectly 
smooth,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  the  veins  of  a  Drownish 
hue  ;  the  stalks  arc  very  long  and  rather  fine  for  the  size^ 
of  the  fruit,  being  much  smaller  than  the  stalks  of  the 
London.  It  makes  a  fine-spreading  bush ;  the  wood 
rather  fine,  and  weeping  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the 
shoots ;  very  vigorous.     Flavour  not  fine. 

YELLOW  KINDS. 

Leadsb  was  raised  by  Mr.  William  Piggott,  of  More- 
ton,  Cheshire,  and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Wolf's  Head, 
Congleton,  Cheshire,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  1826. 
This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  first-class  variety,  and  has 
many  times  been  the  neaviest  yellow  berry  shown  for  the 
season — viz.,  in  1829  it  weighed  23  dwts.  11  grains  ;  in 
1831,  26  dwts.  17  grs  ;  in  1832,  26  dwts.  9  grs. ;  1835, 
23  dwts.  12  grs. ;  in  1837, 22  dwts. ;  1838,  2C  dwts.  5  grs. ; 
in  1841,  27  dwts. ;  in  1842,  25  dwts.  10  grs. ;  in  18i3,. 
28  dwts.  14  grs. ;  in  1844,  27  dwts.  21  grs. ;  in  1847, 
27  dwta. ;  in  1856,  24  dwts.  12  grs.  I  have  only  named 
the  weight  for  the  years  it  was  the  heaviest  of  its  coloiir. 
There  are  few  that  can  excel  it  at  present.  This  is  a 
plump  well-formed  berry  with  fine  snoulders,  which  are 
promment.  The  three-veined  berries  are  very  round,  the 
seed  veins  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  surface  ;  the  two- 
reined  <mes  rather  flat-sided,  but  round-off  nicely  to  tho- 

No.  826.— Vol.  ZXXII.,  Old  Ssbiks. 
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nose.  It  has  a  beaatifbl  sofb-lookiiiff  skin,  with  a  liloom 
similar  to  a  peaoh;  colour  doll  muddled  yellow 2  flavour  of 
the  finest  quality.  Makes  a  fine  yigc^rous  bush,  growth 
upright;  and  a  most  prolific  bearer. 

Tuxow  GNtnnsb  was  sent  out  hj  Mr.  Hardoastle  about 
the  year  1821,  and,  I  believe,  it  is  <»  Lancashire  origini,  but 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  when  and  where  sent  out.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  old  varieties,  and  was  the  heaviest  yellow  berry 
shown  in  the  following  years — ^vis.,  in  1826,  when  it  weighed 

23  dwts.  4  grains;  in  1827,  27 dwts.  1  sr.;  1828,  24 cFnrts. 
Sgrs.;  in  1883, 25 dwts. 2 fipn.;  in  1834, 23 dwts.  11  grs.  The 
berry  is  very  round,  handsomely  formed,  and  covered  with 
strong  rough  spines ;  it  is  one  of  the  roughest  berrSee  gvo#n. 
In  o^or  it  is  almost  olive  green,  shaded  «nd  blended  with 
a  yellow  tinge,  the  veizis  a  lm3e  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
skin.  It  ripens  well,  and  is  of  fine  fiavour.  Habit  of  growth 
strong  and  robust,  making  a  fine  upright  bush. 

GoLDXK  SoviBBiON  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Bratherton, 
of  Wistaston,  Cheshire,  and  sent  out  by  him  on  the  last 
Monday  in  October,  1821,  at  the  Bodkwood  Inn,  Wistaston, 
Cheshire.  This  was  a  usefiil  variety  for  some  years,  bmt  has 
long  since  been  surpassed  as  a  show  variety.  It  is  of  a 
bright  light  ydlow,  of  medium  length,  ripens  early,  is  a  firee 
bearer,  and  of  good  flavour. 

..  >'         '       ' 

GREEN  KINDS. 

BuicPEB  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Bratherton,  of  Wistaston, 
and  sent  out  by  him  at  the  Bockwood  Inn,  Wistaston,  Che- 
shire, on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  1882.  This  vttnety 
was  shown  as  a  seedling,  and  has  weighed  SO  dwts.  18  grains ; 
but  was  soon  eclipsed  by  Thumper,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kichard 
Eyle,  of  Wistaston,  on  the  same  day.  Bumfjer  is  light 
green,  smooth,  of  medium  length ;  an  early  variety,  ripens 
too  soon  at  the  nose,  and  is  vety  sul)((eot  to  shanking  in  hot 
weather.  Habit  rather  weak  and  spreading*  At  &e  pre* 
sent  day  it  is  mi^ess. 

TnouBLXB  is  a  long  beery,  taperiflg-Tay  mucfli  towaads 
the  stalk.    It  is  rough,  and  in  colour  veiy  daii:  green. 

Quite  useless  at  the  |>resent  time  ^  anjf*  p^n^e* 

'  I     ,  . it  "  '■ . .  . . 

WHITS  KINDa.^    . 

Ea<»ls  or  THS  Sim,  new"oa:Qed'Blasss,  was  raised,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook  <^  Hatherlow,  and  b«tai  out  by  him  «t  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Hiitherlow,  Cheshire^  on  tlM  let  of  Novembev, 
1823;  and  in  1825  it  was  theheatieet^Adte  berry  tahibited 
—viz.,  28  dwts.  20  graons ;  and  itwdghedaa  foUowe^-fai  1887, 

24  dwts.  18  gndlis  i  in  1S30, 27dwtiSi l^grs.j  in  1831, 2&dwts. 
18  grs. ;  in  1888,  S3  dwte.  11  grs. ;  in  1834,  25  dwts.  82  gie. ; 
in  1835,  21  dwts. ;  iH  1840,  24d#tSi^  gttt, ;  In  1844, 2§^hrts. 

It  is  one  of  the  longest  berries  grbwn.  The  tharee^v^ned 
berries  are  very  fine  in  form,  long,  enooth,  and  vevy  round. 
The  two-veined  berries  are  rathe^  flat^  "tatA  geuefidly  A^Bttle 
tapering  towards  the  stalk,  wMeh  is-rathev  long  Mid  smaiL 
0<5our  y^owish  white.  Makes  a  "fine  bush.  Wood  long 
a^d  rather  fine ;  bears  freely ;  'flaivotiir  tolerable. 

OsTBiCH  was  raised  in  the  BeighbooiAiood  of  Wistaston.  by 
Mr.  James  BiHiHgton,  was  sea^  out  1^  him  en  tiie  lait 
Monday  in  October,  1827,  AUd  wds  thd'hea^bst  whitb  benyi 
eihibited  in  1829,  21  dwts.  11  gralne^  in  1832,  24  dwts. 
20  grains.  This  variety  is  ^ty  long»  rather  flait  on  the 
side,  and  seeds  badly,  consequentljr  seldom^  'weig^  well  tor 
the  size  of  the  frtdt.  It  is  ^  little  v^Ai  colour  ycdlowiah 
white ;  in  habit  it  grows  freely,  makes  t^ine^  spreading  bash, 
and  bears  well.  *  ' 

White  Swan  was  raised  by  Mr:  William  Wood,  and  sent 
out  by  Imn  at  the  Grapes  Inn,  Croeton,  near  C^orl^,  Lanca- 
shire, on  the  third  Monday  in  Oeto/ber,'  1831 ;  >«nd  waa  the 
heaviest  white  berry  grown  in  1808-^<^Jvi2,  84 dwts.  18 grains., 
The  berry  is  of  medium  length,  vei^  emeoth,  of  a  ^Uurkish 
white  colour ;  tiie  veins  very  o(ms|4euo«s,  being  btoad  and 
much  whiter  i^an  the  rest  of  tftie  beny.  It  make*  a  fine 
bush,  and  beans  freely. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  Very  few  of  the  better 
kinds  of  show  Oeosebernes  are  of  LanoasMre  origin,  altiioagh 
so  often  called  "  Lancashire  Sbaw  Ooeseberries.*'*^.  lSe- 

CB8TBB. 


Council  have  announced  that  on  the  26th  of  August  nezt> 
the  late  Annce  Consort's  birthday,  the  public  will  be 
admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Ken- 
sington, and  that  the  same  tribute  to  his  memory  will  be 
continued  in  after  years. 


OECHAED-HOUSE  PEODUCE— DESTEOYING 

APHIDES. 

Fnox  an  orchard-house,  heated  in  cold  weather,  in  five 
days  last  week  eighty  dozen  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
been  gathered  for  market,  besides  many  not  fit,  but  used  at 
home.  18s.  per  dozen  was  the  ^^^fg^  >^un  received  for 
Nectarines  this  season.  There  are  V  ines  in  this  house,  but 
kept  exposed  until  the  middle  of  April,  the  crop  from  these  is 
very  large.  2^. gardener  made  JB164  for  his  Grapes  thia 
season  from  one  house  110  feet  by  15 ;  the  roots  were  covered 
with  ghis^  also  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  in  addition  to  the  15. 
He  began  ciitling  in  the  middle  of  Apzil,  when  he  sold  the 
Gvapes  Ibr  12s.  per  lb. 

I  find  the  best  remedy  for  aphides  out  of  doors  is  1  lb.  of 
perfectly  dry  Scotch  snuff  ana  8  lbs.  of  l^e  white  silicious 
dust  whidi  can  now  be  obtained  quite  dry  in  any  quantity 
in  our  lanesj  beine  silioi0a%  every  partiele  can  be  sjzinged 
off.  A  puff-ball  01  indiarubber  with  a  conical  tube  is  the 
best  thing  for  small  growers  to  i^ply  this  with;  a  saucer 
being  us^  fbt  the  i>owder,  the  ball  wh^  empty  and  com- 
pressed will  suck  up  the  powder.  Yesterday,  uie  19th  inst., 
^e  whole  otmorohere  in  this  neighboorhtod  was  loaded  aU 
day  with  green  nj. — ^Akatsub. 


LA  OONSTANTB  STEAWBEBBY. 

MatI  be  a&owed  to  recommend  such  of  yotir  readers  as 
conteioiplate  making  new  Strawberry-beds  to  try  La  Con- 
stante?  I  grow  Filbert  Pine,  Brit&A  Queen,  Crimson  Queen« 
Carolina  Superba,  and  many  others,  but  I  do  not  think  one 
Of  them  is  ec^al^  to  this  vety  fine  variety.  There  is  a  |>ecn- 
liarl^  deUcioos  aroma  About  it  which  no  other  Strawberry 
possesiies;  aaid  it  is  a  haiidsome-looking  fruit  and  i^^ens 
thoroughly  where  British  Queen  will  not. — ^P. 

p99^e  quite  am«  with  our  correspondent  in  his  praise  of 
this  most  excellent  variety.] 


BoYAL  HoBTiouLTunAL  Sooiitt's  Gabimbk.— In  compli* 
aace  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
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BLIGHT. 


Wn  have  had  a  very  bad  year  for  the  American  blight 
on  ottr  Apple  trees,  so  much  so  that  we  have  beeoi  applying 
the  Gishurst  with  the  garden  engine,  and  in  doing  sol 
noticed  a  f^t  that  may  interest  ycju^visr.,  that  aU  the  ti«es 
that  had  beeh  dressed  mih.  Gishurst  in  previous  seasons  were 
clean>  or  neairly  so,  while  those  that  for  ten  years  had  never 
been  blight^,  nor  dressed,  were  this  year  covered  as  with 
sno^.  The  spread  this  season  is  beyond  anytiiing  I  have 
ev^  kttowu;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  a  clean  tree,  but  I 
am  dfitenbined,  Sf  possible,  to  keep  it  down.  Hy  success 
with  the  Orange  family  has  been  complete.  Thiee  dress- 
ings in  two  weeks  in  the  sprint,  with  a  s^ution  not  stronger 
than  8  OSS.  to  the  gaUon,  will  cany  the  trees  idiroagh  the 
summer  dean.  We  do  this  when  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and 
before  i^  growtii  starts  for  the  follewing  seaason,  And  have 
no  ihrth^  trouble  with  them.-^oxM  Caxson,  MSUxmme, 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MELOK. 

Svcensioir.-^To  have  a  regular  supply  of  Melons,  it  ia 
neceesarytohaveasnocesflionofbeds.  Sulitjoined  is  a  table 
of  the  principal  operations,  and  the  times  of  their  perform- 
auce,  on  a  number  of  beds  and  pits  heated  by  dung  alone, 
which  fronid&ed  a  regular  supply  of  Melons  of  fine  flavoor 
firom  May  to  November.  The  time  of  setting  was  when  (iie 
ihiit  began  to  swell  freely. 
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..  rttamtj  tUu  Minh  M. 


l<r«.  1.— 'nir«a-%M  TtdkiM. 

-  ■  '        PiBatti.  Skrlk^a. 

~     Atstlk.      April  ITth. 

No.  3.— TwoJig^  Vtafot. 

Ituth  14tb,     MushlUt.  ,';  Aprinoui.' 


Hij  inii. 


lUu '      «|it.  IBtt. 


,   ApgoatllttL     SeptM 


&»«,„ , 


>  No,  4h— TmHli^  Fmna. 
-lUrtbltttu     ApitLli>d.        .*|ii«»th.       AfdtltU.    <  Hir  !•«■•'     Jm  IMk.'      «tfr  Mth.. 

■^  —  .,  AwWtMb.      JJwWlllb.     OMMuUlL    . 

No.  C^^woJight  X^ant. 
..  Apmirib.      ipHiMih.     ibrub.        lurtth.        hijibul       nir  ift.  '     Aigutiii4. 
Hckfi.— TwoJigbtFmnw.  ..  . 
AfrilXttL       MMjilb.         Mvlhta-        MvMh.        Jn)]r  ISU).    ,    SwU  lIOi.    . 
No. 7.— ISttee-liglit Frame.     -  ..     ,     ■ 

iprB  »tb.       Uif  etta.  )bi  Ml  Hit  ISUl  Jull  Utb.         Sept.  iltb. 

No:  a.— II(ce»-li^t  Fit  withont  meoua  of  lining. 
Hvnifc.         M^rXtb.         Jaxfth.  JmuMth.        Jot;  MO.         Bcpt-Utt. 

No.  9.— Tbiee-Ught  Pit,  with  mwu  of  linisg.    , , 

Joiwtrd.  JuuMUb        JbuUc*.         JnlrlN.         .  Aoswiwi.      Oslatar  Itt. 

N«.  I&—TIiT«»-liKU  Pit  witii  floe  In  front. 

JsMttfe.  JoMMH.         laulMi.         Jtf)>nUi.         AacMilaik     OatoknUb 


..  April  ITth. 
..  Apolinb. 


The  ibote  table  refen  to  a  place  where  the  inpply  of  freah 

litter  wu  Aiul  t*!  Aoutlbodeffdongpa  dA7,&i]d  the  da- 
mudi  of  the  faaaifarvH,.  Foi  a,  mo^emti*  taxvly  three 
frauMociuto  we.anfficiaot  taaffoid  a  fair  araonnt  of  &nit 
bm  Jos^  or  th«.b«guuun£  of  ivW,  until,  the  middle  ol 
October.  ■..,■.'.',.,.,■ 

Ile&Ilowuigtblila,  gives  tboiUtw'ofUie.prininpal  op^ 
ntJMu  in  thra«  iiich  pita,  wit);  ti^  liaat  at  1  foot  Wow 
the  lorbce,  alsff  the  inj  aiai  qighl;  tenuMoataie  at  varioaa 

Ki*iaoti,,a|so:fluniBhinga  aecond crop.— Socte ;  CWon, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  Earl/  CantAloape. 


M)«d.    PUoUd.  EuUicd 


Seooodbedoi.BnocaMurai. — Sorts:  Brombam  HaU,  Bfeclir 


Mjilants  in 

>  frnifa   WM 


jnim'tij 


weighed  SSlba.,  . 
tboMfirodaasd  t^vlsMta  ewTTing  n  gcwi^aDiiilMt  of&tut. 
Where  tke  •oppfy^ffamenting  ma.Um»i  taonlj  sui&dent 
tomakeap*Mafait'ifliisalesB  to  attempt-to  obtain  a  crop 
of  Melons  ew^,  unless  hot  dung  be  in  readiness  to  renew 
Uie  heat  hj  lii^ugs ;  tfecn:  ft  OMPi  may  be  relied  on.  With 
taij»^tt3»m%^wmta  fomnabsclf'itiiB  beet.to  4«fer  maUng 
it  np  ■ntil  Kbe-  dmUUs  ri  Hoir,  ro  M  to  hftv*  it  in  proper 
ssdcr  fM^tha  .ie«pti«i.of  the^laots,  wtuoh.foaf  be  pro- 
«iaral'etsenMgaBtleau»'sgBzduier)  lorafeir.pots  of  tlie 
dashed  kinda  ntigU  be.  AscemmodsAed  4)>  »  .>«ghbanr'a 
&Mn0toiivirard.i^l>>*eti>emnBdf  toplantin  the  bed 
lAenitisTsady  teMOAlTothsmi  kfnot./ftsmaU&amemut 
bB^  ]^Med  [«  ft  hotbed,  .that  the  pliata  n^7  be  £p(nr arded  in  it. 
IfftOwmabeBiframB  at'WcaUM  at  Aomnuwd,  no  difflonlty 
■dllbevWip«arietiosdi«>HuBinflplftatB.  A.  bed  made  up  aarlj 
in  Ma;,  i&  Iset  or  angroin  hei^t,  and  a  foot  mder  than  the 
bune;  will  retain  »  moderata  heftt  for  aboat  Bix  weeks,  by 
■hiob  time  the  hott'  of  snnuner  wiU  be  almoet  soffioient 
to  carry  on  bh»  plants  witiioiit  sitifisial  heat;  bat  if  wet, 
■iaH  TcothST  eet  ii^  partiealarir  at  tiie  time  whsn  the 
bnreiw  ars  on.  the  point  ef  setting,  the  ehcxt  grass  coming 
ftoH  Isnnts  aAa  mowing,  plaoed  round  the  frame  on  Uie 
diuig,!  will  MTivetiiahMt,  and  mateii^ly  aid  the  process  of 
ftonndotion.  In  daU,  oold  seasons,  it  is  next  b>  impossiUe 
to^MelfiM-toMtiUidr  fruit  where  Uure  is  not  material 
at  hand  for  lining  tte  bedi  bnt  in  the  m^orily  of  w 
hmi    "      '      ■  '"  —  ^-.-^3  u„.,5=. 

Insl    .„ 

FMUOKmra  Uatuuaui  ron  HoTsnt.  — Where  the  in- 
dinatioa  existr  to  have  si^thing,  means  are  eas  ily  provided, 
nofe  tiial;  erWTthing  will  do  for  supplying  heat  to  Mdons,  but 
the  most  simple  and  oomMim  matenals  of  a  fermenting 
idnuBoter  m^  advantsgeoua^  be  employed.  Tree  leaves 
may  be  oolfeoted  in  the  atttumn  when  dry,  and  tept  in  any 
OQt-of-the-way  place,  piled  up  or  ctoaely  packed  together  so 
as  to  EepraeeBt  a  staah,  with  a  ridge  roof  thatched  with 
<oftise  grass,  reeds,  or  ^raw,  which  will  throw  off  much  of 
the  wet.  and  keep  the  leaves  neeit;  in  the  aame  condition 
as  when  stacked,  until  sping.  Then  by  employing  a  little 
fresh  litter  to  render  the  sides  of  the  bed  firmer,  moistening 
the  leaves  with  water,  »  good  bed  6  feet  high  in  April,  4  feet 
in  May,  may  be  formed,  and  it  will  be  less  violent  to  heating 
than  stable-dong,  but  more  lasting.  With  asupply  of  leaves, 
and  the  mowings  of  lawna,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  by 
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lining  the  bed  as  the  declining  temperature  indieates  iba^  a> 
renewed  is  necessary.  Oak  and  Beech  leaves  are  the  beat 
fyr  this  purpose. 

There  are,  be8ide8»BUUiDf  vegetable*  8Td>8taiice%  mmdk  as 
nettles,  thisUes,  and  other  refuse  growing  by  hedges^  wHeh. 
with  the  remains  of  the  flower  ganlen,  as  HoUyhoiik  Btallre, 
Pea  hankn,  and  a  host  of  oi£er  'Uungs,  cut  into  ilx'-inoh 
lengths,  dried  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  over  winter  ia  any 
dry  place,  form  exceHent  substitutes  for  stable  Iftter  it 
spring.  The  above  and  nany  other  fennentine  materials 
thoroughly  moistened  by  spvinklittg  either  witi^  watttr  <jit 
liquid  manure,  and  formed  into  a  b^  4  feet  high,  mt^mkie 
a  gentle  heat,  especiaUgi  M  wewtte  great  vegetable  matter, 
.such  as  nettles,  short  giaee  frem  lawne,  and  vreedti'  <d  all 
kinds,  be  mixed  in  to  hasten  fermentation.  WithaplentiAiI 
supply  of  such  materiala^  which  can  be  had  in  any  country 
place  for  the  trouble  of  collecting,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
g^wing  Melons  of  good  size  and  flavour.  Any  dicftoleBoy 
in  the  heat  of  the  bed  afterwards  can  be  rectified  by  col- 
lecting a  farther  supply  of  materials  in  a  g^en  statei  btit 
for  maintaining  the  heat  nothing  is  better  than  the  riiort 
grass  furnished  by  the  mewing  of  lawns. 

Other  substitutes  for  statue  litter  ave  found  m  ooMoa 
waste,  the  refuse  of  wool  eemmonly  oaMod  willey-dsst^  flax 
revise,  and  spent  hops.  All  these  are  first-class  materials 
for  furnishing  bottom  heat  and  maintaiidng  a  suitable  tem- 
perature for  the  growth  of  the  Melott.  A  bed  9  ftiet  in 
thickness  of  cotton  and  wool  waste  or  of  hops^  and  3  ^aet 
of  flax  refuse,  is  equal  in  heating  psopertieB  U^  i^  bed  of 
dung  4  feet  thick.  They  require  %o  be  moistened  with 
water,  but  not  so  nwi^  ae  dttng.  If  made  very  wet  i^ 
cotton  and  wool  waete  will  not  heat  at  aH,  or,  if  they  do,  ^e 
heat  will  be  violeni  and  aeon  errer  t  jmt  moistened  i*  the 
pcoper  conditieo.  Hc^  needno  watering  f.  flax  Toftwe  about 
tiM  same  as  stable  litter;  b«t  if  a&ylMng  rather  lesSi  AM, 
after  having  been  esqpieyed  tv  gnawing  MelOBs,  &m  eaeei- 
lent  manures. 

EcoNOMisiNo  Hxji^.— if  t^e  wa^nm  art  acnmaiind  ase  Hmited 
to  the  making-up  of  a  bed;  oar  if  the  Melons  aze  gvowv  m 
pits  without  fining*,  it  beecmes-  in^eracth^a  to^  collect  as 
much  of  the  sun's  heat  as  pcesiblei  TiaiB  is  efflnted  by 
giving  what  air  is  neeeeeafy  te^caKieea  <AMDge  ai  attmesphore 
eariy  in  the  day ;  when  tiM  thermometer  reaches  80^»  wMsh 
it  will  do  in  May  and  later  in  th&  seaaxm  by  8  ot  9  Juv., 
open  the  lights  by  tfitingthem  at  1^  back.  G&wmg  «dr  by 
pushing  down  the  lights  only  eames  a  current  of  sold  adr  to 
rttsh  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and  out  at  the  back, 
^^ch  is  injuEriovs.  Air  being  admitted  early,  it  showid  be 
shmt  out  early.  Presuming  tfttat  th«re  is  no  heat  in  the 
bed  calculated  to  raise  the  temperature  more  than  6^  or 
Bono  at  all,  the  frame  or  lights  may  be  shut  up  by  2  rjg.  in 
May,  3  p.m.  in  June  and  July,  8  p.ir.  in  August,  and  1  r.]f. 
in  September.  Any  wsttering  t^iat  may  be  required  should 
be  done  before  the  fr*aaae  is  olesed^  a  gent^  bedewing  over- 
head at  the  time  of  shutting  up  being  of  great  beaefit  to 
iAte  plants,  and  a  great  annoyance  to  the  red  spider.  Theoigii 
these  hours  of  shutting  up  will  prove  generally  applksaUe, 
yet,  as  all  days  are  net  equalfy  sunny,  a  good  deal  mfusit  be 
left  to  discretion,  if,  after  ok>mg,  the  sun's  rays  do-  not 
raise  the  temperature  above  90^  or  96**,  bo  hama  will  easne ; 
but  if  the  heat  rise  above  90*  it  mtiet  be  reduced  by  admit- 
tmg  a  little  air.  The  frame  may  at  any  time  be  shut  up 
with  a  temperature  o#  90''  if  there  is  no  likdihood  ef  great 
sun  heat  afterwards,  but  always  b^ore  the  temperatture  of 
the  frame  falls  below  80^;  and  if  the  sun  raise  the  thevmo- 
meter  10^  after  shutting  up  so  much  the  better.  The  iMat 
shut  in  or  collected  alterwaMto  will  be  better  than  a  high 
artificial  heat. 

Melons  grown  in  the  above  BMomer  will  not  require  so 
mncli  water  as  those  in  frames  with  a  strong  bottom  heat — 
in  fact,  none  should  be  given  them  beyond  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  whilst  the  fruit  is  swelliiig,  aaid  i&s  may  hie 
done  by  a  good  watering  once  a-we^,  which,  in  addition  to 
sprinklings  overhead  at  sfautting-up  time,  will  be  all  tiiat  is 
requiieU..  Sprinklings  will  not  be  required  in  dull  cold  days ; 
and  when  the  blossoms  are  setting  no  water  should  be  given 
either  overhoaxl  or  to  the  soil,  nor  after  the  iVuit  hcui  attained 
its  full  size  and  commenced  the  ripening  process,  which  is 
when  it  becomes  fully  netted.  The  fhiit  after  setting  is 
longer  in  arriving  at  maturity  in  this  way  than  when  a 


hig^wr  amd  more  reg^ular  temperature  is  maintained,  it 
usually  takes  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  days  to  bring  Melons 
to  maturity  ia  cold  frames. 

SECOND  Cbop  fbom  the  Same  Plants. — ^Plants  fruiting 
in  June  and  July  may  be  made  to  furnish  a  second  crop  ; 
but  it  is  we£L  to  prepare  them  for  this  as  soon  as  the  frnib 
has  attained  its  full  size  by  encouraging  five  or  six  of  the 
strongest  vines  starting  from  or  near  the  necks  of  the  plants. 
Stopping  at  the  first  leaf  those  that  appear  above  them«  or 
cutting  them  clean  out  if  the  large  leaves  are  healthy  on  the 
vine  or  shoots  producing  fruit.  Other  shoots  not  producing 
froit  riiould  be  cut  out,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  jjplant 
may  be  concentrated  in  th^d  shoots  selected  for  fhmishiiig  a 
second  crop.  No  water  need  be  given,  for  the  young  shoots 
will  take  that  which  would  be  expended  in  uscdess  growths^ 
and  will  feed  on  l^e  matter  stored  up  in  the  large  fleshjr 
roots,  and  so  g^ow  luxuriantly  without  the  aid  of  water  for 
a  period  of  a  fortnight  or  more.  If  the  plants  have  not 
vitaffty  to  push  strong  shoots  a  foot  long  between  the 
time  (k  the  fruit  becoming  fully  netted  and  that  of  its  Tun- 
ing, they  are  of  no  v^ue  for  a  second  citop,  and  had  better 
be  pulled  up,  the  bed  and  *soil  renewed,  and  young  plants 
put  in  their  place.  Young  plants  will  furnish,  larger  crops 
and  finer  fruit,  but  about  six  weeks  later  than  old  pliEiiW 
from  which  a  crop  of  fruit  has  been  taken. 

When  the  fhiit  on  the  old  plants  is  ripe  cut  away  the  old 
sfaootls,  renew  the  lining  of  the  bed,  taking  away  as  much  of 
the  old  linings  as  can  be  conveniently  done,  and  remove 
the  surface  wjol  of  the  bed  with  the  hand  to  the  d^th  of 
2  or  3  inches,  more  or  less  as  the  situation  of  the  principal 
roots  may  determine.  A  little  of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed 
between  the  large  roots,  always  bearing  in  nund  that  tbe 
less  the  fibres  are  disturbed  ax^  the  large  roots  injured,  tha 
more  certain  are  we  of  active  root-action.  After  removhu^ 
1^  old  soil  water  each  light  with  water  at  a  temperatme  oc 
90*,  and  then  cover  the  surface  with  3  inches  of  firesh  com* 
post,  pressmg  it  firmly  around  the  roots.  In  doing  ^hSs^ 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  any  soil  within  a  rBdii2& 
of  1  focH^  from  the  neck  of  the  plant.  When  this  operation  is 
comi^ted  g^ve  a  gentle  watering  with  tepid  water,  and 
keep  close  and  shaded  by  covering  the  plants  until  the}^ 
become  re-established,  after  which  they  require  the  same 
treatment  as  young  plants. 

Shading. — Melons  do  not  require  shading  at  any  stage  of 
their  growth  if  they  are  -propeilj  inured  to  light  from  their 
first  appearance  from  the  seed.  It  always  struck  me  as 
strange  how  any  one  could  imagine  a  plant  so  capable  of 
bearing  so  mudh  heat  and  dryness  as  this  could  requfre 
shade  from  the  sun,  and  that  in  a  climate  where  the  sun's 
rays  are  much  leas  powerful  than  in  its  native  home.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  shade  Melons,  except  a  little 
after  planting-out  in  bright  weather  to  further  their  taking 
hold  of  the  soil ;  and  after  a  continuance  of  dtdl  weather* 
when  the  plants  sometimes  flag,  a  sHght  shading  is  necessazy. 
Beyond  this  I  do  not  consider  shade  favourable  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  fine  foil-flavoured  Melons.  Though  shade  magr 
increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  I  am  certain  that  any  fruit 
formed  whilst  the  leaves  are  not  duly  exposed  to  all  the  light 
is  never  so  full-flavoured  as  that  formed  when  they  are  so 
exposed. — G.  Abbbt. 

(To  he  continued.) 


AN  AMATEUR'S  PENCILLINGS. 

THE   BBOMELIACEJS. 

SufiELT  the  attractions  of  this  tribe  of  phuxts  are  nuidh. 
less  known  than  they  deserve  to  be,  or  eke  they  would  be 
seen  more  frequently,  and  in  much  greater  numbers*  in  tha 
stoves  and  conservatories  of  our  plant-grower8>  ever  on.  the 
look-out  for  the  novel  and  the  beautiM.  I  will,  meo  mmte^ 
ten  you  the  story  of  one  which  has  just  delighted  me  and 
my  household,  and  has  won  golden  opinions  from  wondedne 
azLd  admiring  friends.  Years  ago,  in  the  forests  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  America,  the  strange  and  often  gorgeo«B 
parasites  of  this  order  forced  themselves  on  my  notioe  and 
strongly  attracted  me ;  and  to  this  day  the  Wild-pines,*"  aa 
they  are  called  by  the  colonists,  form  one  of  the  most  fxcaaS^ 


«  Pronounoed  m  on*  word,  wftli  th»  aeoent  on  *•  Wild. 
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ti  Ika  Cmat  Meoua  in  lartlij  Jamuca. 

Ae  tHS«  negvo  villwM  in  Ib&t  islBBd,  mapt  ftf  bnta 
i«UA  AiiiA  wiUi  an  ^inttinet  from  tls  white  man's  vbm 
Mo  4*  MchulAd  glades  andniHiispeclied  nooks  of  ths  fcrent, 
««  naiuutdad  ^  inviolable  (AeKiur  de  >w«  of  FiB|pitiu 
nromelia  pingaiD),  a  large-growing  Bpecien  of  tliB  ti^ra. 
nia  pnokl;  boah,  at  first  planted  in  line  u  a  fence,  rapiiBj 
^leada,  and  coven  a  Inoadarea  iThea  neglected  and  aflowad 
to  IkAiv  its  oirti  triQ,  aa  it  nsnall^  is,  at  leaat  on  tke 
■rtericr;  a  remit  perbapa  not  murakome,  as  it  makm 
appnttt  to  the  sable  ttomeateadx  more  difficolt.  The  fenaB 
it  ■hKlntely  impenetrable  by  man  or  beaat ;  nothing  leas 
than  an  dqibant  or  a  rhinoceros  would  iiioe  it.  When  not 
""■■■"    ";t  from  the 
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,  Bnd  then  tii^  flta,  witLont  prc^a- 
gatwg  ttieiT  lorely  hut  iSiiiTliB'h  (anea.  I  liftve  one  or  tir» 
of  tins  krnd,  whidi  I  imporbad  from  ttie  montfa  of 
m  two  yean  too.  1  bm  plaotod  tbem  on  th« 
top  t£  a  biidi  pier  in  an  (>rofald4toaK  'when  ihej  contiinNi, 
lookiag'  hoaMiT  enon^  but  -T^ffg  Me  gmirtk,  and  send- 
ing oat  BO  offteta.  VortnuatelytllM  mijolitf  of  the  tribe 
are  nore  pennaaible  Uwn  tbis,  or  I  ahoidd  not  be  singing 
bortionltiiT^  jomsal. 

liaa  nf  Vriewt  mkI  of  Al^nm  vre  found 
wooda  of  JattMoa;  the  former 
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throwxBg  oat  long,  sii^ilie,  or  ImwehiBg  aptkae  of  crimscm 
■nd  ^tow  flowws,  HoMcated  <X  Aeatiisd  ia  a  singularly 
"     "  "  '  '  '      id  pmple. 

ere  is  the 

Itkcihoae  of  tii«  Fine  Apple,  bat  widened,  and,  as  uraal  in 
tba  tmim.  skeatbing  each  other  at  tiieir  baaca ;  and  in  Jnl; 
iAuy  pwtonde  a  spike  of  large  Cowers  of  the  ridicst  crimscai 
hoe  anil  of  a  poUshed  inihioe.  The  sheathing  bases  of  the 
eoiiaceoitB  lesvea  of  moat  of  the  epiphyte  speeiee  fomi  natural 
reaerToirs  for  water:  Ute  raina  ud  dews  aocnmulatc  here  in 
enundoalda  tjmiMatj,  tmd  fbm  a  reaouroe  for  thou^^jJidB  of 
bieds,  aod  eren  for  man  hjmaelf,  in  the  aeaaon  of  drought ; 
whiie  the  o^iacioaa  reearvoirs  aSoti  retreats,  alwavR  tool  and 
■meiBt,  fet  trndi  reptilea  as  reroire  through  their  eldn.  The 
varisoa  specias  of  trae-toads,  <m«n  of  laige  aise  and  f^itita«ti- 
oaBy  bdlUattt  colours,  hahitnally  dweQ  in  thsm,  and  sitting  in 
thehr  oomfortable  batbs  give  uttesance  to  tadi  deep  snores, 
floeh  gorgUng  throttling  groans,  and  anoh  shrill  piercing 
dirieka,  •«  startle  Uie  b^ightad  trvreller  in  the  solemn 
fiwest  with  sudden  thoughts  of  murder  and  tnoctal  B;^ony. 

Batik  wan  my  soaoeiattMU  witti  tte  Bromeliaceic  irhen  in 
tibeapiingof  1S63I  bf^;^  to-growlbem.  I  had  just  erected 
a  amall  Ibovae  for  the  ^tivatien  of  •  groitp  in  some  respecti. 
Ml  to  habitat,  habits  and  singidar  gorgeousness  of  beaaty, 
kindred  in  ohoan^ter — viz.,  the  Orchides  ;  and  I  felt  a  etrong 
deeiM  to  renew  aegnftiataace  "wtth  my  old  friends  the  Wild- 
Is  Oarbsr'Beatalogiie  of  seeds  &r  the  Maaon,  I  ha<l  noticed 
Billhcqpa  sebiina,  which  I  ksew  to  be  a  fine  BiaziUan 
iqiacaaSi  mid,  tbotigh  I  was  not  veej  sangaine  of  sur'ccas  in 
rasMng  Bromeliaoen  frcoi  seed,  I  sent  fora  packet,  and  sowed 
itat,«nce.  This  was  the  eth  of  Mvch.  Hid  on  the  2iith  the 
tihj  plante,  like  little  points  <«f  grass,  were  peeping.  They 
gT«w  ^m,  ^e  sbeathiiiK  oharactec  of  the  leaves  uianifcst 
from  the  first,  and  soon  they  reqnired  to  be  priekcd-out. 
As  we  commonly  find  with  seedlings  that  some  much  exoeed 
-Uieir  fellows  of  the  same  batch  in  size  and  vigour,  so  faere 
one  BiUbergia  soon  outrtripiied  i^l  its  compeers,  and  grew 
apace.  I  sbiiled  it  as  it  needed,  draining  the  pots  well,  and 
giving  a  greater  proportion  of  loam  as  it  increasod  in  size. 
From  jiovember  to  March  it  was  allowed  to  rest,  and  scarcely 
reoainad  ^ly  water.  By  the  time  it  was  two  years  old,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  present  spring,  it  had  attained  noble  propor- 
tiona.     It  was  now  in  an  eight-indi  pot,  the  main  crown 


about  Z  feet  hij:;h,  bnt  tbe  longest  leaves  k 
meaaured  along  the  curve,  and  it  inches  in  diameter.  For 
more  than  half  then:  length  thry  take  a  semi-cjUndricol 
fbrto,  ^aathing  each  other  below,  and  thus  giving;  to  the 
body  of  the  pLwt  the  appearance  of  a  deep  but  narri>w  vase. 
Water  always  stands  in  this  oup,  and  in  the  hotloTr  bases  of 
the  individnol  leaves.  These  orj^ana  are  spinous  at  the  ed^e, 
bnt  not  strongly  BO;  their  colour  is  a  glaucous  or  <n'eyi3b 
grsen.  as  if  slightly  mealy,  and  on  their  exterior  they  arc 
mariied  at  irre^pilac  intervals  with  undefined  transverse 
bands  of  white,  whence  the  name  of  zebrina.  Three  vigorous 
offsets  sprang  out  from  the  base,  augmenting  the  utatolinesE 
of  the  iJant,  like  three  Jirineely  daughters  supporting  their 
qneenly  mother. 

We  had  been  looking  for  the  flow«-spike  to  appear,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  peered  ourionsly  into  the  daik  drpthn 
of  the  vitse-1il:e  hollow,  but  without  snccese,  till  suddenly  on 
the  10th  of  Jane,  a  thick  cone  came  up  from  the  interior, 
and  showed  its  apex  above  the  nnited  leaves.  It  now 
lengthened  with  wonderful  rapidity,  pnshing  up  in  the  form 
of  a  great  pointed  oval  of  7  or  8  inches  in  lenfrth,  and 
all  over  of  the  richest  and  pnreat  rose  colour.  "K  hen  tbis 
was  pretty  well  visible  above  the  tobe,  atandinn;  ciect,  it 
anddenly  began  to  lean  from  the  perpen^cular  and  on  heinij 
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tonohed  was  so  unstable  that  I  feared  it  had  been  broken  at 
the  base  by  some  accident.  Howerer,  it  continued  to 
lengthen  with  inoreasing  ra{udi^,  and  also  to  fall  oTer»  until 
it  hung  down  with  a  sharp  curve.  At  the  same  time  the 
tips  of  the  green  flowexB  began  to  protrude  from  the  sumnut 
of  the  great  loay  egg^  and  soon  the  ample  convex  bracts,  of 
elegant  shape,  and  spotless  purity  of  coIoutj  opene^and 
the  massive  thyrse  of  manj  blossoms  wag  reveaLsd.  These 
I  can  compare  to  nothing  so  well  as  a  duster  of  short  reeds, 
each  about  3  inches  loi^^<  pointed*  polished^  green,  with  its 
base  enlaiged,  in  form  of  a  sculptured  knob,  which  was 
encased  in  an  envelope  of  pure  opaque  white. 

As  the  thryse  continued  to  grow,  the  lengthening  axis 
became  distinct,  stout,  cylindrical*  and  of  the  same  snow- 
white  hue.  The  lower  flowers  now  began  to  open,  each  in 
its  turn;  and  a  new  peculiarity  entenained  us,  for  what 
hod  hitherto  seemed  the  undivided  ffreen  skin  of  the  short 
"  reed,*'  split  into  three  strap-shaped  divisions,  which  then 
quickly  rolled  themselves  up  acroU-fashion,  as  you  might 
roll  up  a  narrow  strip  of  pajper,  and  finally  projected  in  three 
bundles  just  above  the  white  envelope  of  the  basal  knob. 
Thus  it  was  manifest  that  these  three  %ht  green  straps, 
which  as  they  rolled  up  reflected  a  satiny  lustre,  were  zhe 
petals  of  the  oorolla,  and  the  white  envelope,  which  termi- 
nated  in  three  points,  was  the  calyx  surrounding  the  knob- 
like g^ermen.  The  rolling  back  of  the  petals  exposed  the 
stauLons,  which  clung  together  as  a  lon^  straight  lascis,  of  a 
greyish  green  hue,  each  terminated  by  its  anther  in  the  same 
un^  and  the  pistil  prqfecting  fW)m  the  midst.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  note  how  the  anthers  instantly  hegtax  to  open 
as  soon  as  they  were  exposed,  and  to  display  the  black 
poUen  of  their  interior. 

Observations  of  these  phenomena  beguiled  my  wife  and 
myself  of  an  hour's  sleep.  X  had  xemoved  the  plants  on  the 
protrusion  of  the  thyrse,  ttom  the  hothouse  into  the  draw- 
mg-room,  where  it  Attracted  no  small  attention.  VThen 
ni^t  came*  and  we  were  about  to  turn  down  the  lamp,  we 
noticed  that  the  petals  of  one  flower  were  just  separating 
at  their  tips^  and  saw  one  start  up,  and  roll  itself  over  in  the 
first  coil  of  its  curious  sorolL  •  This  one,  then,  we  sat  down 
to  watch,  aod  for  a  fuU  hour  our  eyes  were  steadily  fixed  on 
the  flowers,  as  one  petal  after  anotuer  rolled  back.  Our  im* 
patience  induced  us  to  assist  nature,  by  just  liiUng  with  a 
pin*s  point  now  and  then,  when  the  adhission^of  the  petals' 
suture  was  more  than  usua^y  strong,  or  the  coding  more 
than  ordinad^  tedious.  The  procesa  occupied  about  an 
hoax  to  complete  it»  and  was  visible  only  hj  our  setting  the 
position  of  the  coil  against  some  immoveable  part^  and 
lookinff  at  it  a^aon  in  a  few  minutes  ;  it  was  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  watoh.  About  three  ocmq^te 
turns  perfected  the  scroll— P.  H.  Qossn,  STorguay. 


THE  BOYAL  HOBnCUITDltAIi  BOCTETT. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  lecture  on  the  Bose  was  delivered  at 
the  Qarden  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  at  South 
KensiuKton,  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Baddyffa,  of  Bushton,  Dor- 
setshirv.  One  would  have  expected,  from  the  popularity  of 
the  lecturer,  and  the  universal  interest  with  which  his 
sulject  is  regarded,  that  there  would  have  been  a  large 
attendance  on  the  occasion.  We  regret,  however,  to  stiUe 
that^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  familiar  faces,  the  audience 
was  one  which  would  have  discouraged  even  the  most  in- 
different ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  Bector  of  Bush- 
ton  puts  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  again  of  travel- 
ling nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  oblige  the  Boyal  Hortioul- 
tural  Socioty,  after  such  treatment  as  he  received  on  ^^ia 
occasion. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cases  where  the  legitimate  oljects  of  the 
Society  are  concerned,  there  was  no  trouble  taken  to  (c^^e 
publicity  to  this  meeting.  Had  it  been  an  entertainment  of 
the  Mumbo  Jumbo  class,  or  an  evening  meeting  to  bum  gas 
and  blue  lights,  the  announcements  would  have  met  you  at 
ev^  comer ;  but  as  it  was  only  a  gathering  of  horticul- 
turists, they  could  tell  each  other,  ana  that  would  suffice. 

But  what  if  the  lecturer  himself  was  not  told?  We  have 
the  beet  authority  for  stating  that,  from  the  time  Mr.  Bad- 
olyfle  consented  to  deliver  t&  lecture,  he  was  not  ofikualfy, 
by  the  Secretary,  nor  by  any  other  person,  informed  of  the 
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time  when  it  was  to  take  place ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
before  the  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  that  he  was  informed, 
hy  Electric  telegraph,  that  his  presence  was  required.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  the  alEsirs  of  the  Society  should  be  so 
muddled  when  they  are  entrasted  to  the  management  of 
people  so  utterly  incompetent  to  fill  the  offices  they  so  dog- 
g^CHT*  yet  so  inefficiently,  hold  ?  When  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary goes  wool-gathering  he  should  leave  the  message-boy 
or  some  othev  competent  person  in  charge. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  attendance,  the  audienos  con- 
sisted of  those  fully  able  to  appreciate  the  sulject.  Six 
Daniel  Cooper,  Bart, occupied  the  chair;  and  the  only  other 
member  of  Coundl  present  was  the  Bev.  Joshua  Dix.  Among 
the  audience  we  ol^rved  Brs.  Lindley  and  Hogj^  Kessrs. 
Thomae  Moore,  B.  Fortune,  William  Paul,  George  f .  Wilson, 
W.  Bieattie  Booth,  Charl^  Turner,  ^.,  &c  After  some 
preliminaiy  business,  Mr.  Badclyffe  proceeded : — 

"  I  thank  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  high  compliment  which  they  paid  to  me  in  asking  me 
to  give  a  short,  ponular,  and  useful  lecture  on  matters  oon- 
nedied  with  the  Bose.  As  the  time  is  limited,  and  as  'a 
great  book  is  a  great  evil,'  I  can  only  select.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  avoid  pr^ixity,  laxity,  and  obscurity.  Nothine  new 
can  I  say-^nothing  that  has  not  been  said  before,  and  said 
much  better.  The  best  lectures  on  the  Bose  are  the  noble 
works  of  Bivers,  W.  Paul,  and  Cranston — works  that  should 
be  in  the  Ub^r^  .of  every  rosarian^  Good,  howeysr>  And 
truthful  aa  theae  worica  are,  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  a  man  a  first-rate  roaarian,  I  wifi 
endeavour  to  sp^ak  from  experience,  making  this  obserTation, 
that  all,  or  almost  jsix,  I  shall  say,  has  been  given  aheady 
to  the  public  in  n\y  published  articles  from  tiiae  to  tune. 

"  1.  SoU,-^*!^  belt  soil  fbr  Boses,  ^d  for  such  stocks 
aa  X  possess,  is  frriaible  loam.  Where  thi#  soil  exists  not 
natuiaUy,,it  may  be  approached  by  an, admixture  of  stiff 
soilt  Mnd  or  ashes,  and  black  manure,  in  equal  parts.  Oak 
tre6e,,Bose8,  and  Strawberries  have  sol  an  affini^  for  day, 
I  had  nearly  said  they  are  convertible  termp*  StiU,  evoi 
where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  day,  which  if  the  ease  where 
I  live^  certain  Bo^es,  on  suitable  stocky  .with  good  hi|^ 
cultivation  and  attention,  may  be  growr^,  and  i&j  fine 
Bosea,  too.  Tnere  are  also  Boses  thiMi  eannot  be  grown 
without  an  admixture  of  day.  .  I  need  hardly  say  th«e  aie 
Boses  whidi,  though  good  in  themsei^ve6,.^e  not  fit  for  the 

public  .genexally, 

"iL  Plawiiiw.-^Mudi  depends  vmaj^  how  this  is  dose. 
Briar  Boses  shoul4  not  be  plantea  4i9oper  than  4  inches ; 
indeed,  if  neople  would  miuch  the  plants  in  a  radius  of 
18  inches,  tney  may  be  planted  nearer  the  surface.  Hanetti 
Bosea  should  be  manted  over  the  collar  of  tjhe  bud:  and 
heztce  th^  shoula  be  propagated  aul^ently  low  that  the 
sources  bf^the  roots  are  not  de^er  than  6  inidies. 

"  3.  aiaking  and  7)fwg,r—AJl  freshly-pUnted  Bases,  espe- 
oially  if  exposed  to  wind^  require  to  be  staked  and  tied* 
Iron  stakes  are  the  best;  but  I  use.  for  small  plants, 
thatchers'  spars  6s.  6d.  p^  1000^  aiivd.  ior  strong  plants,  I 
use  hurdle  shores,  at  7s.  per  100.  For  tying  I  use  matting. 
Where  winds  do  not  prevail,  after  the  first  year  ground 
planta  and  two-feet  standards  (the  most  convenient  ndght 
where  numbers  are  to  be  packed  in)  wiU  not  requixe  stalmig 
and  tying.  If  ^^und  plants  are  grafted  thetv  must  alwajs 
be  staked  and  tied,  or  the  weight  <»  fiowera  wul  break  than 
off  at  the  point  of  union. 

"  4.  Boss  iS(odbs.— The  Dog  Briar,  the  Manetti  atodc,  and 
the  Celine  stodc,  are  aD.  good  stodcs  ^r  certain  Boses  under 
oertain  drcumatances.  Koses  are  volatile  things,  and  all 
rules  admit  of  exoeptions  i  in  the  roseiy  there  is  not,  as  in 
our  courts  of  law,  'rule  absolute.'  As  regards  the  Celine 
stodE,  I  know  but  little  of  it  Mr.  Wo^  of  Marpsfidd, 
kindly  gave  me  four  specimens  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  on 
this  stock,  ranging,  with  shoots  of  one  yesur^s  growth,  from 
12  feet  to  12  feet  9  inches  high.  Th^  Uoomed  admirably 
last  year  at  their  friH  height.  This  year  I  shortened  to 
9  feet,  and  thev  have  again  bloomed  wdl.  1  budded  last 
year  Uie  Duo  oe  Bohan,  a  splendid  vermilion  Bose,  on  the 
Bouzsanlt  Amadis,  and  it  has  thrown  up  a  fia^  truss  snd 
bloomed  welL  As  regards  the  Briar  stock,  it  is  an  admir- 
able stock  for  strong  lands,  and  better  than  Hie  Manetti 
atodc  for  dwarf  and  moderate  fl;rowers ;  but,  if  land  is  light  or 
shallow,  unless  you  can  afford  to  replenish  ^oongtantly<  and 
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misehiei. 

"10.  Wind. — Eosei  cannot  haTe  too  nrach  air,  oud  too 
ttttle  wind,  ia  the  growing  aessra.  At  other  times  it  ia 
beneficial.  Great  havoc  evexj  year  has  been  oommitted  on 
my  roBety  by  the  destnction  of  the  leasee  by  wind.  Thia 
Beaaon  the  wind  hae  been  quiet ;  but  in  ten  of  the  months 
laet  year  there  went  from  one  to  five  galei  taontUy. 

"II.  IfavBttiei, — Do  not  gire  np  aaoh  good  and  hatdy 
SoaOB  ae  the  Giant  -of  Battlea  and  Baronne  Frevost.  Thej 
hare  Wtlived  hnndiede  ab  my  reudenoe,  and  aie  oa  healthj 
as  they  were  twelf«  years  ago. 

"Ttt  p»d  to  >e  on  with  the  our  lote 
Bttan  yaa  an  off  wltt  tha  oil.' 
No  queatloli,  good  Eoaes  come  out  yearly;  but  we  want 
not  only  good  Roaea,  but  better  thaji  we  have  got :  we  want 
more  <batinct  £oaea.  As  regards  form,  we'  need  more  cnpa 
and  globes  ;  aa  regarda  colours,  we  want  true  purplea  (now 
supplied  by  Alfred  de  Sbngemont),  fcU-aized  autumnal  piu« 
whites  and  creajny  whites,  yellow  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  varie' 
gated  PepetuaJa,  higb-coloured  Teas,  and  more  ftill-sksed. 
ftU),  very  dark  Boaea.  In  the  dart  line  <f  e  have  Bmp£reuz 
de  Maroc,  amall,  but  beatitiHil  and  full ;  Piinceaao  Uathilde, 
dark,  shelly.  beaatifUt,  bat  not  fbll ;  Francois  Anwo,  Ml  and 
good;  Due  deCazes,d(Ltk,falI,  and  fine;  and  Alfred deBougO' 
mont  and  Prince  Camilla  de  Eohan,  both  very  dai*,  fall,  and 
fine.  There  is  one  new  Rose  Tery  interesting,  tolerably  dark, 
and  also  good — a.  Eose  of  royal  and  natioiiid  interest— Denil 
de  Prince  Albert,  Or  tie  Mourning  of  Prince  Albert.  Mr. 
Rivera  baa  well  said,  in  a,  letter  to  me,  that  it  ia,  &om  its 
darkness  and  moOnlfully-peiidnlouB  habit,  well  adapted  to 
represent  the  royal  a^id  national,  and,  I  may  almoat  say, 
wMd-wide  sorrow  at  ao  aad  an  svent.  I  caused  it  to  be 
riieniSoned  to  Her  Mtyestybyiby  friend  Lord  Eivera;  aad 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  Bose,  and  such-like  as  I  have 
named.  wOTdd  be  very  apprt^priate  to  adorn  the  manaolenia, 
and  also  suitatde  to  this  S,dftl  Garden,  so  indebted  to  Her 
MBgeaty'and  thelatfe  PWrifre  Conaort, 

"  lisatly :  The  StlmHiM.  o/^  Botes.— 1  think  you  cannot  do 
bttt(i',  if  you  do  not'  know  the  Boses,  tlian  atate  to  the 
mtrserjimen  what  ^  your  circumstances  and  wants,  and, 
thoQrii  they  camnot ''for  several  years  be  quite  aure  about 
nondtte*,  I  am  'sut«'  tbe^  wi?  not  wilfUly  deceive  you.  The 
old'stnff' thfty  well  taow';  but  they  cannot,  In  the  case  o£ 
noveltiee  hi  sure  of  thetn  till  they  have  patssed  throiigh 
ae+ere  wihters  ondtajgropiteona  sammeis,  or  t«U  thdr  tmo 
Ttthie  or  wortldeasseae."!  think  the  nurseiyineii  should  take 
adme  aecnrity  from  the  raisere  erf  seedlings  that  the  Boeea 
af  e  acoortOng  to  dsscription ;  and  I  also  tliink  that  dtey 
shonld  loake  inqulj^  aa  to  the  '  tvppreuio  ueri,'  as  well  as 
take  security  against  the  '  eipreitio  faiti.' 

"  It  now  only  remains  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and 
to  hope  that  what  I  have  aaid  may  create  true  roaarisns. 
'  »  my  apology  fi» 
ill  not  commit  a 
I  to  Her  M^eety 
c  the  Society,  on 
latronage  of  the 
ratitude  to  Him 
■  flow,  who  is  the 


for 

jbrid  Perpetual 
rimson,  fiM  fhll 
condition ;  and 
leficient  in  sub- 
■claas  certificate 
ssis.  Carter  and 
;>liath,  tndiatinot 
s  as  orT^ftTnental 
ium  superbiens, 
nown  vaiietiea; 
dlow  flower  with 
laalbalntescens 
iwioh,  came  cat 
Snowball  had  an 
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ftTerage  truss,  and  most  beautiftiUy-formed  flowers,  nearly 
circular  and  flat,  the  eye  rather  too  zreen,  and  the  white 
ground  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  decidedly  the  best  formed 
white  we  nave.  This  received  a  second-class  certiflcate. 
Glowworn^  dark  red,  with  a  large  conspicuous  ey^  if  of 
good  habity  will  make  a  very  effective  bedding  plant.  The 
others  were  Delicata^  bright  rose ;  King  of  Lilacs ;  George 
Tye,  pale  violeL  with  large  white  eye ;  Queen  of  Finks,  a 
rosy  carmine — au  of  t^em  very  nice  flowers,  but  not  distinct 
in  colour  &om  others.  Hr.  Perry  also  sent  a  stand  of 
twenty-four  Verbenas  in  first-rate  condition.  Among  the 
sorts  especially  good  were  Black  Prince,  Firefly,  Foxhunter, 
L'Avenir  de  BaUent,  Oato,  and  some  good  unnamed  seed- 
lings. A  special  certificate  was  awarded  for  this  beautiful 
eoUectioQ. 

Mr.  Holland,  Isleworth,  sent  Asplenium  trichomanes 
sutequale,  a  plant  of  peculiar  flat  growth,  the  fronds  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  a  distinct  variety,  for  which  a 
8ee<md-elass  certificate  was  awarded ;  also.  Cyclamen  Peak- 
ianum,  which  had  been  exhibited  before.  Its  propensity  to 
ecmtanue  flowering  seems  to  be  its  great  recommendanon. 
Ib  colour  and  form  it  is  not  equal  k>  others.  Mr.  Holland 
had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Petunia  Striata  perfects^  cir- 
cular form,  pale  rose,  striped  with  white  bars,  very  constant 
in  its  colour  and  markings,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  of  good 
halnt,  likely  to  be  very  useful.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing  contributed  Pelargonium  Golden  Sceptre,  of  the  Mrs. 
MBford  character.  Such  seedlings  are  innumerable,  and 
not  easily  to  be  disting^uished.  Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  English  seedling  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses, 
Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Clyde,  the  former  a  bright  globular 
rosy  carmine  flower,  but  wanting  in  substance  of  petal,  and 
too  thin.  It  was  requested  that  this  might  be  seen  again. 
The  specimens  of  Lord  Clyde  were  beautifrd;  it  is  the 
most  brilliant  in  c(^our  of  its  class;  their  seedling  Bose, 
Hamlet,  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul.  Mr.  Windsor, 
gardener  to  Lord  Dafferin,  Highgate,  sent  four  seedling 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Blair  Athol,  Gem,  Grandis,  and  High- 

fate  Rival.  The  last,  which  received  a  second-class  corti- 
cate, was  a  very  good  flower,  a  bright  shaded  orange 
salmon,  with  broad  flat  petals,  very  free  fiowering,  and 
forming  a  fine  truss.  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  E.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  sent  four  seedling  Gloxinias. 

It  would  materially  assist  the  Committee  in  deciding  on 
tJie  merits  of  seedling  Verbenas,  if  the  exhibitors  would 
state  whether  the  flowers  sent  for  examination  were  g^own 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  It  must  be  evident  to  every 
cultivator  of  this  beautiful  flower,  that  the  value  of  a 
Verbena,  both  as  respects  colour  and  habit,  depends  much 
on  its  being  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  sim's  rays, 
and  the  effects  of  rain. 

Feuit  Committee. — A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
was  held  at  Chiswick  on  Thurs&y  last;  Mr.  Edmonds  in 
the  diair. 

A  requisition  was  some  time  ago  presented  to  the  Council 
by  the  Committee,  requesting  that  the  meetines,  which 
have  been  discontinued  since  January  last,  shomd  be  re- 
sumed, and  that  Dr.  Hogg  should  be  asked  to  accept  the 
office  of  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee ;  in  accordance 
witii  the  anangement  made  between  the  Council  and  I>r. 
Hogg  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  meeting  had 
been  held  this  season. 

The  Committee  fij'st  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  varieties  of  Red  Currants,  many  of 
which  were  found  to  be  synonymous  with  others,  and  many 
to  possess  no  particular  merit.  Red  Cherry  and  Fertile  were 
synonymous;  Pitmaston  Sweet  Red,  Late  Red,  and  New 
Sweet  Red  were  tlie  same  as  Victoria ;  New  Red  Dutch  the 
same  as  Red  Grape.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the 
best  variety  for  flavour  was  Red  Cherry,  and  the  second 
best  for  fiavour  and  cropping  the  Red  Grape.  The  Red 
Grape  is  by  many  considered  the  same  as  Red  Dutch ;  but, 
whifc  it  is  as  great  a  bearer,  and  produces  as  large  bunches 
and  berries,  it  is  distinguished  from  it  by  the  lonj?.  slender, 
yellow  footstalk  of  the  buncli,  and  the  pale  red  colour  of  the 
berries ;  the  colour  of  the  Red  Dutch  being  a  dark  ruby. 

The  Committee  then  examined  the  collection  of  prize 
Gooseberries,  or,  as  they  are  improperly  called,  Lancashire 
Gooseberries,  of  which  there  are  176  varieties  in  the  garden. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  perfectly  worthless  as  regards 


flavooTf  aftd  have  only  their  mze  to  reoomneDid  tbrn ;  but 
there  axe  also  some  that  ei^en  as  dessert  fruit  possow  bigb 
qualifications :  ite  shaU,  therefore,  give  a  selectiom  of  thoeo 
m  each  class  that  deserve  to  be  cultivated  for  their  flaFOvc 

BsDs.— C<»m>an{o%  a  bright  rough  red,  with  rioh  fla^oor  ; 
rerv  exceUenc.  BpeedkoelT,  rough  li^ht  red,  thin-skinned* 
Witu  a  fine  grape  flavour.  Bicardo,  bnght  rough  red,  ooarae 
flesl^  but  good  flavour. 

Tbllows. — Broom  Qirl,  rough,  and  thin-skinned,  tender 
flesh ;  very  fine  flavour.  Fanny,  rough  thin  skin ;  very  rich 
SAd  excellent.  F&fectium,  thm-skizmed,  tender  flesh,  and 
with  a  fine  melon  flavour.  Tvoo-to-Xhie,  thin-skiimed,  t^ider 
flesh;  good.  Ool^lfimder,  a  large,  long,  rou^h  yellow;  rerj 
richly  flavoured.  Leader,  a  smooth  dark  yeUow,  large,  thln- 
Skinned,  tender-fleshed,  and  with  a  very  rich  flavour.  Mor^ 
ion  H&ro,  smooth  light  yellow,  thin-skinned,  and  very  richly 
flavoured.  Legerdemain,  very  large  and  long,  smooth  aiKl 
thin-skinned,  tender  flesh;  good  flavour.  Candidate,  long, 
smooth,  thin-skinned;  very  tender  and  rich.  Tiger,  long, 
smooth,  thick-skinned,  coarse  flesh,  but  ffood  flavour.  Gipsey 
Queen,  thin  skin,  delicate  flesh,  and  rich^  flavoured. 

Gbeens. — iiodd,  rough  thin  skin ;  richly  flavoured.  Ore$n> 
Prince,  thick  skin,  coarse  flesh,  but  good  flavour.  OrebML 
Orfien,  rough  thin  skin ;  good  brisk  flavour.  TatvUvy,  smooth 
thick  skin,  coarse  fle^,  and  good  flavour.  Slave,  Bmooih 
thin  skin,  very  tendi^  flesh ;  good  flavour.  Beetton  Ceutte, 
smootJi  thin  skin,  tender  flesh,  very  fine  and  rich.  Lord 
J?ldo«,  smooth  thin  skin,  tender  fLeih,  sweet,  and  vexy  rich. 
8vr  Charles  Napier,  smooth  thin  skin,  tender  fle^;  good 
flavour.  Telegraph,  immense  bearer;  smooth  thick  skin^ 
coarse  flesh,  but  good  flavour.  Arthur,  smooth  thin  skiii^ 
tender  flesh,  good  flavour.  General  Markham,  skin  smooth* 
thin;  flesh  tender  and  nicelv  flavoured.  Safety,  long  and 
smooth;  skin  thin,  flesh  tender  and  of  good  flavour.  Bm^ 
dom  Qreen,  immense  bearer ;  very  large  long  fruit,  thin  skin* 
tender  flesh ;  exceHent  flavour.  Green  OvercM,  smooth  downj 
thin  skin,  tender  and  melting  flesh,  and  delicious  flavonr* 
Lofty,  very  thin  hairy  skin,  tender  flesh ;  veiy  ridi  and  deli»> 
oious.  Keepsake,  fine  large  hairy  fruit,  thin  skin,  and  deli^ 
<^ously  flavoured*  Green  River,  smooth*  thin  skin,  tendar 
fie£^  and  good  flavour. 

Whpiibs. — Lady  Leicester,  oval,  rough,  thin  skin,  tender 
flesh;  sweet  and  good.  Snowdrift,  round,  hairy,  hiurd  flesh* 
but  good  flavour^  Kin^  of  Trxanps,  ovaX  smooth,  rather 
firm  flesh ;  excellent  flavour.  Moreton  Lass,  round*  slighfly 
downy,  thin  skin*  tender  flesh;  good  flavour.  Snowbat^ 
roundUh,  downy;  flne  flavour.  TaUy-ho,  large  and  Ions, 
hairy*  thin  skin;  very  flne  flavour.  Jenny  Jones,  smooth 
thin  skin,  tender  fleeJi;  melting  and  richly-flavoured.  Flora, 
SDiooth  tJaick  skin;  good  flavoured.  Eagle,  smooth  thick 
skin ;  flne  flavour.  Mayor  of  Oldham,  smooth,  very  thin  skiB 
and  tender  flesh ;  exquisite  flavour.  Patience,  smooth*  te&der 
akin  sod  flesh ;  very  fine  fiavour. 

CHANGING  OCCUPATIONS. 

• 

Tou  bare  given  at  page  49  good  practical  advice  in  rejfij 
to  a  Yorkshire  vfllage  tailor,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  "a 
fellow  feeling  should  make  us  wondrous  kind,"  and  indnoe 
us  to  point  out  a  few  footprints  on  t^e  rough  sands  of  time* 
by  way  of  encouraging  the  heart  of  a  forlorn  brother. 

To  the  Yorkshire  vilU^^e  tailor,  then,  I  say.  Make  up  your 
mind  to  be  a  gardener — ^first,  because  you  seem  to  nave  a 
natural  love  for  the  occupation;  and,  second,  becanse  yon 
wish  to  regain  health  and  strength.  If  you  have  the  means 
of  starting  a  little  business  in  seeds  and  plants,  or  a  little 
market  g^dening  business,  the  road  to  success  is  sure 
enough,  since  you  have  the  will.  If  you  cannot  hoist  your 
standard  quite  so  high,  get  a  few  rods  of  land  in  the  paridi 
allotments,  and  devote  a  few  hours  a-day  to  its  cultivation. 
This,  with  the  aid  of  The  JoiTRNAii  op  Hobticultitiui,  will 
soon  enable  you  to  know  more  about  gardens  and  gardenings 
and,  should  your  health  get  established,  perseverance  wQl 
soon  work  out  a  wif^ed-for  success. 

One  of  the  most  successful  fiorists  of  ihe  day  was  a  jonr- 
neyman  shoemaker  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  began  by  growing' 
a  few  plants,  and  sending  them  for  sale  on  a  pair  oi  truokB 
to  a  neighbouring  town  once  or  twice  a-week. 

The  writer  of  t^is  in  the  year  1840  was  a  veij  smaU  boy 
in  a  country  printing  office  nearly  100  miles  from  London.  In 
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1851  htTwrnm  m  derk  in  a  larao  mint  warehouM  in  London. 
In  18K  he  was  a  bookbinder  in  Patemoeter  Bow.  In  1864 
be  ia  fLoanst,  8eedsnian«  Ac,  with  a  business  supporting  fix>m 
twenty  to  thirty  individnalB.  Hia  eareer  aa  a  love*  of 
flowen  from  the  year  1840  to  1864  wonld  fill  many  a  lon^ 
page.  For  the  Toi^hire  tailor's  encouragement  sufiSce  it 
to  my,  he  la  one  of  three  arphans  iziheriting  weak  eonstitu- 
tioM.  One  was  i^iprenticed  to  a  tailor,  and  died  a  victim  to 
ovetmnch  ooofinement  in-doon.  The  other  was  a  derk  in  a 
soBeitox's  cSkse,  and  died  from  similar  causes^  The  writer 
of  this  may  long  since  have  shared  the  same  fate  but  for 
tte  love  oi  flowers,  and  his  determination  to  become — A. 
FunusT. 


THE  BLOOMSBUltY  FLOWEE  SHOW. 

This  most  beneficial  and  sucoesslul  Exhibition  was  held 
on  the  ISth  instant,  in  the  garden  of  BusseU  Square.  There 
were  795  plants  exhibited  in  the  five  classes,  all  of  which 
were  fuller  than  last  year,  particularly  the  children's  class, 
which  was  then  very  empty.  This  year  every  prize  was 
giren  away,  whereas  last  year  several  were  witbh^d. 

Clasa  5,  which  was  for  plants  not  entered,  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  rery  large  and  showy  class.  Some  people 
have  condemned  the  introduction  of  such  a  class,  saying 
that  it  was  only  offering  prizes  to  plants  many  of  which 
might  be  purchased  on  the  day  of  the  Show;  but  the  great 
object  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  induce  the  poor  to  decorate 
their  rooms  with  plants,  and  by  exciting  their  interest  in 
them  to  induce  them  to  keep  their  rooms  clean,  and  to 
bestow  that  attention  on  their  plants  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  healthy.  Many  peo}de  purchased  plants  to 
ediibit  in  Class  5  who  would  not  otherwiae  have  had  them, 
and  having  once  become  possessed  of  them,  they  will  in 
nme  cases  out  of  ten  take  good  care  of  them.  Fift^-six 
prises  were  given  in  sums  varying  from  lOi.  to  Is,,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  jB14  3«.,  and  to  each  prizetaker  a  card  was 
presented  with  a  small  picture  on  it,  and  a  foe-simile  of 
Lord  Shoftesbniy's  autograph. 

There  were,  we  shouH  think,  between  three  and  four 
tiioiisand  people  present,  and  the  Police  Band  and  the  Band 
of  the  37th  Middlesex  Bifles  attended  gratuitously.  The 
tent  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  F.  Edgington  <k  Co.,  and  was 
nearly  90  feet  long  and  between  40  and  50  feet  broad. 
The  plants  were  arranged  on  tables  down  each  side,  and  in 
a  double  line  down  the  middle,  and  looked  very  well.  Some 
of  the  best  plants  exhibited  had  been  in  the  parish  for  three 
or  four  years.  One  gentleman  gave  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
W.  H.  Bosanquet,  Esq.,  JBl  to  be  offered  for  the  best  tree 
Caxnatlon  next  year.  We  fear  that  there  will  not  be  even 
a  smaU  class  of  that  plant.  A  class  for  Auriculas  or  Polyan- 
thoses  wonld  be  more  likely  to  filL  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  offer 
Ibises  for  plants  which  the  poor  are  not  in  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing. W.  Sowerby,  Esq.,  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society,  was 
Judge.  The  tent  was  very  prettily  decorated  with  mottoes 
aodbannerslentby  a  lady  in  the  parish.  One  man  exhibited 
some  IhUiIias  in  good  bloom,  and  had  an  extra  prize  for 
them.  Anofchflr  sent  a  small  tub  with  some  Potatoes  and 
Badishes  growing  in  it. 

The  exhibitors  were  divided  into  the  following  five  classes : 

Qaas  1. — Persons  living  in  the  Little  Coram  Street 
district. 

Qaas  2. — ^Persons  living  in  other  parts  of  the  parish. 

Class  3. — D<Mnestic  servants. 

CUn4u — Children  in  National^  Infant,  Sunday,  and 
Bagged  Schools. 

Class  o. — ^Any  plants  not  entered. 

The  &^  prize  in  Class  1  was  taken  by  W.  Thompson, 
27.  Little  Coaram  Street,  for  a  very  fine  Geranium.  For 
Aiw^fil^  ^Ixe  first  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to 
O.  Bearden;  and  an  extra  prize  to  J.  Verity,  29,  Coram 
Street,  for  a  group  of  Calceolarias,  Stocks,  &c.  In  Class  2, 
tiie  fist  waa  taken  by  Henry  Boberts,  24,  Southampton 
Sfows,  for  a  fine  Geranium.  An  extra  and  well- deserved 
prize  was  given  in  this  class  to  Annie  Roberts,  of  the  same 
residence,  for  the  model  of  a  garden,  fronting  a  toy  villa, 
denominated  *'  Bloom  Grove."  A  brick  wall  with  a  neatly 
coortmcted  gate  enclosed  the  front  of  the  garden,  and  a 
zmveUed  paUi  leading  to  the  mansion  was  bordered  with 
fievem  of  every  description,  including  Verbenas,  Stocks, 


and  Fnchaias,  mostly  in  bloom.  The  whole  exhitdted  greafe 
taste.  In  Class  d  there  were  some  really  splendid  flowers, 
which  at  once  showed  the  more  favourable  conditions  under 
which  th^  had  been  reared.  In  this  class  the  name  of 
Susan  ]^de  figured  conspicuously,  and  she  certainly  ex- 
hibited somo  very  fine  plants,  among  which  may  be  specially 
tnentioned  a  beautiful  Fuchsia,  ^izabeth  GriiBn  showed 
also  a  very  fine  Fuchsia,  the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  £zhibitioq» 
and  worthy  to  take  a  place  in  a  first-rate  fiower  show.  In 
Class  4,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Julia  Turner,  also  tat  a 
Fuchsia.  The  j^ants  in  this  class  were  reared  by  children* 
and  the  care  b^towed  upon  their  growth  was  evident  from 
their  fresh  appearance.  Class  5  consisted  of  any  plants  not 
entered,  and  contained  some  very  fine  specimens  of  fiowers ; 
a  magnificent  fiowering  Geranium,  exhibited  by  a  person 
named  Wheeler,  taking  the  first  prize.  Susan  Hyde's  name 
(a  cook,  we  were  told,  to  a  gentleman's  family  in  Wobum 
Square),  figured  here  again  very  conspicuously,  and,  among 
other  things,  was  fine  fre«^  Creeping  Jenny,  reared  by  a 
nurse  in  St.  Coles's  Workhouse. 

At  about  six  o'clock  the  Rev.  E.  Bati^t  addressed  those 
assembled.  He  said  he  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  parishioners  when  he  te^ered  thanks  on  their 
behalf  to  the  owners  and  inhabitants  of  the  houses  of 
BusseU  Square  for  granting  them  permission  to  hold  their 
Exhibition  there  that  day.  With  reference  to  the  Flower 
Show,  it  might  speak  for  itself.  At  the  first  Show  held  in 
Little  Coram  Street,  they  had  only  eighty-four  plants  ex- 
hibited ;  at  the  third,  which  was  lield  in  RiisseU  Square, 
they  had  between  ^ve  and  six  hundred ;  and  this  year  they 
had  nearly  eight  hundred.  With  reference  to  the  important 
subject  of  clean  and  tidy  rooms,  eighty-four  persons  last 
year  sent  in  their  names  as  competitors  for  prizes ;  but  this 
year,  having  extended  their  invitation  over  the  whole  of  the 
parish,  upwards  of  three  hundred  had  sent  in  their  names 
as  competitors.  It  had,  indeed,  been  a  very  laborious  task 
for  them  to  visit  the  rooms,  as  they  could  imagine  when 
he  told  them  that  in  six  weeks  Mr.  Hill  and  himself  had 
paid  six  hundred  visits  each  to  the  rooms  whose  owners  had 
enteored  into  competition.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  in 
this  and  for  plants,  in  consequence  of  donations,  they  were 
enabled  to  give  extra  prizes,  so  that  sixty -six  people  would 
receive  rewards  for  dean  and  tidy  rooms.  With  regard  to 
awarding  the  prizes,  there  had  been  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  parish  where  they  first  started  the 
movement,  that  they  had  considerable  difficulty  to  determine 
which  rooms  were  the  most  worthy  of  receiving  rewards. 
The  only  objection  he  had  heard  with  re<^ard  to  the  move- 
ment was,  that  they  intruded  upon  the  privacy  of  these 
poor  people,  but  he  could  assure  his  auditory  that  instead  of 
that  being  the  fact,  the  general  complaint  was,  that  they  did 
not  visit  them  often  enough. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftbs- 
BxiBT.  For  plants  exhibited  by  adults  they  consisted  of 
sums  varying  from  108.  6d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  and  for  those  exhi- 
bited by  the  children,  of  sums  of  7s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and 
Is.  The  prizes  for  clean  and  tidy  rooms  consisted  of  sums 
of  •22,  £1  10s.,  Jfil,  and  10s.,  and  we  may  mention  that  to 
Mrs.  O'Brien,  a  poor  lame  woman,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  for  clean  and  tidy  rooms. 

After  the  prizes  had  been  distributed. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  expressed  the  gratification 
which  the  business  and  the  display  of  the  day  had  a£forded 
him.  It  was  a  most  important  movement,  and  it  would 
effect  great  objects.  It  would  be  the  means  of  teaching 
the  woricing  people  how  to  look  after  their  own  affaire,  how 
to  improve  their  tastes  and  their  condition,  and  raise  them- 
selves in  the  moral  and  sociid  scale.  It  was,  too,  most 
gratifying  to  see  little  children  who  did  not  reach  to  hia 
knee,  coming  up  and  receiving  their  prizes  of  7s.  6d.  and  5s., 
instead  of  seeing  them  mnninf^  about  the  streets  and  ac- 
quiring evil  habits  and  principles.  He  was  particularly 
pleased  with  that  portion  of  the  movement  which  related  to 
clean  and  tidy  dwellings.  He  knew  nothing^  that  would 
more  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  he 
wished  them  all  success  in  the  good  work  they  had  so  well 
begun. 

The  Eev.  E.  Batley  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble 
Earl  for  his  kindness  in  coming  there  that  afternoon  to  dis- 
tribute the  prizes,  coupling  with  the  same  the  name  of  Mr. 


TO 


JOirSlTAL  OF  HOBTICnLTUBB  AlH)  COTTAGE  OlSOEKBR. 


W.  H.  Boaaaqoet,  the  SeoretaiT,  who  (said  the  lev.  gentle- 
man.),  deserved  theli  heartieat  applAUM  for  the  inteieat  uid 

troable  he  hod  taken  in  the  whole  affair. 

The  EutL  of  Stui-T(8BUBY  in  reply  said  he  hoped  neit 
yeax  to  come  and  see  the  dean  and  tid;  roome  himKJf. 


zsnsjje.ts.^sr..!!!:.'!" 
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PHEVENTING-  WATEE  BOILING  OVER  IN 
HEAWNG  APPAEATUS. 


HlYIHo  Jort  Been  the  wnestions  Mled  by  "OncKnKi- 
VBn.vi,"  and  ybtir  adminiUe  reraarka  on  them,  I  beg  to 
snneet  anotbar  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difflcnlty  of  water 
boQiDK  over  in  heating  appalratua,  and  that  a  very  simple 
one,  M  Ton  wfil  see  bj  the  enclosed  sbetch. 

It  is  accompUahed  by  hnviog  a  branch  caet  on  the  top  of 
the  flow-pipe,  whkb  ierves  to  collect  tbe  steam  made  in  the 
boOer,  b^i^  higher  tban  tbe  piping  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  It,  and  then  taking  a  small  pipe,  nay  one-inch  bore, 
from  the  branch,  and  letting  it  terminate  with  a  bend  over 
the  feed-oistem.  Thus,  any  water  which  ia  sent  over  before 
the  ateam  ia  Ktoned  to  the  feed-eiatem,  and  thence  to  the 
tMa. 

Before  I  adopted  the  above  plan  I  waa  always  annoyed  in 
the  same  way  ax  your  correspondent  com^aine  of.  Since 
then  I  have  never  heard  any  compl^t.  The  boiler  is  one 
of  Measrs.  Wood  A  Tomlineon's,  a  caat-iron  tnbnlar  one,  the 
tnbea  being  fiiad  longitudinally  into  the  horsesboe  ends,  one 
of  which  ia  bIiowb  in  the  sketch.— P.  O,  WmnnikD. 

[We  are  much  obliged,  for  you  certainly  have  improved  on 
oor  open  pipe  by  bringing  it  into  the  aupply-ciatOTn  i  bat  if 
that  Bupply-ciatem  ia  large  enough  you  wifl  be  troubled  with 
little  water  or  ateam  from  the  air-pipe.] 


CHANGING  THE  SITE  OP  A  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 
I  ui  tbiatring  of  changing  the  position  of  my  kitchen 
garden,  the  present  one  being  on  the .  north  aide  ot  the 
hooee,  and  ao  aorroandad  by  h^h  hedge*  and  ta«et  tl^  the 
birds,  (jafe  and  magpies  in  abundance),  ^t  at  my  Chetrics 
and  other  &uit,  and  also  the  Feaa.  Havutg  been  a  niden 
fi>r  the  laet  twenty  yeau,  I  think  the  ground  muat  M  ei- 
hanated,  for  the  crops  are  very  poor  in  spite  of  being  wall 
tnannred  and  tbe  groond  trenchM  in  the  winter.  I  propoae 
making  the  new  garden  in  a  grass  field  in  front  of  the  bo«ae 
with  aouth  aapec^  bat  am  deterred  rather  by  the  west  winds, 
which  blow  veiy  strong,  and.  also  by  the  want  of  water,  A 
hedge  will  remedy  tbe  first,  bat  I  do  not  know  how  Ou 
other  wiU  be  aapplied.  Tbe  question  I  wish  to  aak  ii, 
Whether,  Blt«r  the  garden  ia  laid  oat,  the  grass  ahaald  be 
dug  in  two  apita  deep  and  liud  at  the  botbon  ao  as  to  rot,  or 
ahoold  be  pared  off  and  burnt,  and  then  scattered  over  tba 
plots  of  gronnd  previously  dug  as-  What  would  be  beat  fst 
a  hedge.  Privet  or  Laurel  ?  I  wish  it  to  grow  i^  quick.  I 
shall  leave  the  gnus  for  patiii.  aa  I  can  ke^  them  ut  order 
by  the  mowing  machine.  The  intended  gieiind 
akipea  to  the  aouth,  so  that  it  wiU  have  a  wum 
aspect.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  buss  tbe  pmd 
which  is  in  the  old  garden,  but  must  managa 
as  wen  OB  I  can. 

When  I  was  Srat  appointed  to  the  living  the 
old  garden  was  flill  of  lo^ce  Apple  treea  with 
trunks  as  W''>  aa  my  Ixidy.  ThcMi  I  cut 
down,  aa  they  overshadowed  the  ground,  bnt 
stiU  it  is  very  nnpioductiye,  and  that  >■  ■*? 
reason  for  wishing  to  alter  the  aituatioiL  the 
AapaiaguB-bed  is  very  old.  Coold  I  more  anv 
of  the  young  shoots,  or  had  X  better  buy  &m1i 
plant!  for  a  new  bed?  Should  I  begin  to  dig 
the  new  garden  now,  or  wait  till  tbe  autumn  t 
— Ebctos,  Emt. 

[We  thoronghly  flyinpnthiU  with  yon  in 
your  troubles.  In  addition  to  plen^  li  oU«« 
birds,  we  had  the  other  A»y  for  the  first  time 
a  flight  of  Jays,  and  hunger  and  a  want  of 
moisture  made  them  rery  impudent;  bottli^ 
'  Beared  away  by  the  i^ort  of  the  pn- 
do  not  tbink  tihtA  the  diangtng  of  toS 
gaiden  from  the  notib  to  tbe  aontii  ride  of  the 
houae  will  eava  you  from  the  dttealiona  of  the 
birds.  We  have  ft«ia  caSiority  vafadied  Wa*- 
biids  come  nd  go  regnUrly  fcr  a  ))>■<■■»>*  ™ 
half  an  e,  tliough  tlw  'W 

gardens  i  teee  •o  other  «■^ 

•r— ~t  rotmding  bwbonr  and  tbiHcr 

=jgi    V— V  ''<"^  tb™  t  that  tte  \Mb  nS 

i^        '     ' '—1  There  will  be  no 

I  more  than  in  tha 
■,  aad  we  have  nevsr 
r  secnre  enough  to 
ice.  That  we  wonU 
le  very  best, 
onnt  of  the  want  of 
ir  removing  the  old 
ig,  it  on^t  to  have 
1^  years  ia  nothiog 
ne  I  ns  that  have  hMD 

period  ol  la  twenty  years,  ""^ 

now  abow  anything  but  signa  of  wearing  oat.  With  proper 
rotations,  and  even  heavy  and  clcee  cr<^ping,  we  see  no 
reason  why  a  garden  should  wear  out,  if  treat«l  as  yon  »*J 
youra  lias  been.  Trenching,  however,  may  of  itself  help  to 
promote  present  barrenness  if  t«o  much  of  the  aubaou  is 
raiaed  at  a  time.  We  have  seen  gronnd  so  trended  tkat 
nothing  would  restore  to  prodootiveneas  bnt  treaciung  H 
back  again.  If  tbe  boU  i«  overdone  with  mannre  of  as 
organic  nature,  a  little  lime  would  do  much  to  bitng  it* 
latent  powers  into  operation. 

We  have  every  season  felt  ao  much  tlie  want  of  water, 
that  we  would  advise  you  seriously  to  consider  all  eventn- 
alities  before  you  remove  the  garden  fi\im  the  neigbbcnrbood 
of  a  good  garden  to  a  position  where  you  irill  have  no  water 
except  what  the  rains  aapply,  or  what  you  can  cany  by 


preveat  the  birds  getl 


We  are  rather  aaija 
productiveneBe  of  the 
large  fruit  treee,  trent 
been  very  productive. 


JOUBNAZ.  OF  HOKncni;rnBX  ard  cottage  qjlbj>vser. 


jrousirAL  OP  hobticultube  ajxd  cottage  oabdsnbb. 


[  Jilgr  1^  MN. 


^tSaang  &  xaUier  km  kaf  wi^  the  nowing  point  abore  it, 
flor  is  anjtliiB^  ffamed  by  putting'  in  extm-eized  cuttings. 
Those  shoots  with  three  joints,  or  at  the  most  four,  are  fax 
inferable  to  those  wiUi  six  joints.  If  tiie  shoot  haye  two 
joints  with  12ie  mwing  point  it  should  be  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife  immedialc^  beneath  ^e  lowest  leaf,  and  that  leaf 
Mng  est  off  the  cnttBtgis  sJl  that  could  be  desired ;  but  if 
ttM  cutting  be  no  mote  than  8  or  4  inches  long  and  have 
ttree  JQonts  with  the  gvoriring  point  the  two  lowest  leayes 
may  be  diqrfaoed,  and  the  shoot  be  cut  transrersely  under 
tHe  lowest.  The  euttings  ought  never  to  be  taken  from 
hsd-haUted  sklrly  plants,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  par- 
take of  these  defects,  but  from  those  which  are  healthy  and 
well  constituted. 

Though  there  is  but  one  way  of  making  shoots  into 
cuttings,  there  are  serenil  methods  of  treating  them  after- 
wards in  order  to  induce  them  to  strike  root.  The  best  is  to 
pet  them  singly  into  60-«ized  pots,  in  a  compost  of  loam  one- 
hat^  leaf  mould  ome-feurth,  and  riyer  sand  one-fourth. 
aflver  sand  k  pceinahk  to  rhrer  sand,  but  not  indispensable, 
inr  Qeraaiuma  wiU  strike  almost  in  any  way  if  one  end  of 
the  cutting  k  put  in  the  soiL  We  pkoe  a  ratiier  small  crock 
so  as  to  lie  flat  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  coyer  the  hole, 
and  on  thk  the  least  touch  of  moss  or  sphagnum,  or  the 
rougher  part  of  the  compost ;  we  fill  as  many  pots  as  we 
hare  cuttines  with  the  compost,  whidt  should  be  sifted 
ttareogh  a  lalf-ineh  riddU  or  skve,  place  a  handful  in 
eaeh,  then  press  it  gently  down  with,  the  hand,  and  strike 
pg  allabeye  the  rimof  the  pot  with  the  open  hand.  The  next 
prooaes  k  to  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  pot  with  a 
dibble,  and,  with  the  eotting  in  the  leSt  hand,  we  take  up  a 
pinch  of  silysr  sand  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  of 
tbenght  hand  and  diep  it  into  the  hole ;  the  cutting  is  then 
inserted  in  the  hole  up  to  the  lowest  lea^  and  a  little  more 
ailyer  sand  k  pkwed  around  the  eutting  on  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  X  mn  round  the  c<»npost  next  the  pot  fixes  the  cutting 
aimly,  and  secmees  space  mt  watering,  a  gentle  tf^  on  the 
bench  completing  tfa^  o|>eration.  We  haye  now  cutting^ 
mA  thair  bases  surrounded  by  sand,  and  not  one  will  fail 
to  emit  roots  and  be  a  plant  in  fifteen  days  if  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  in  a  mokt  shady  place,  and  the  soU  about  them 
kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  for  too  much  moisture  is  quite  as 
inmoous  as  too  little. 

When  well  rooted  the  cuttizu^  or  rather  young  plants, 
may  be  potted  into  48-8ked  pots,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
for  a  week  er  ten  days  until  established,  when  they  should 
be  traced  out  of  doors  on  coal  ashes  in  a  Weltered  situation, 
and  the  point  of  each  shoot  nif^ped  out  at  the  third  leaf. 
By  the  beginning  of  October  tliey  will  be  strong  bushy 
pknta  if  duly  supplied  with  water,  and  as  it  is  not  safe  to 
keep  them  outsids  any  longer,  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
gjeeenhouse,  placed  on  ahelyes  near  the  glass,  and  have 
abundaaoe  of  fresh  air  daily  in  mild  weather,  and  water  once 
<B  twioe  weekly  as  occasion  may  determme,  but  none  to  be 
ff^esk  unbl  the  soil  becomes  dry.  The  temperature  should 
nmge  firom  40°  to  60**,  &te  being  only  employed  to  prevent 
the  mercury  from  klling  below  35®  at  night.  Air  must  be 
giyen  when  the  thermometer  reaches  45°,  and  the  house 
should  be  shut  up  with  a  temperature  of  50°. 

In  February  the  plants  will  be  furnished  with  fit)m  four 
to  six  shoots,  each  of  which  will  in  all  probability  furnish  a 
cutting,  which,  if  there  be  the  conyenience  of  a  hotbed,  may 
be  taken  and  struck ;  and  tiiese  cuttings  furnish  nice  plants 
by  bedding-out  time,  and  though  smafi,  afford  a  fine  bloom 
mke  in  the  season.  Such  cuttings  may  be  inserted  either 
singly  in  60-sized  pots,  or  round  the  sides  of  a  pan  or  pot, 
and  bemg  placed  in  a  Cucumber-frame,  they  wiU  be  well 
rooted  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  They  should 
the^  be  hardened  off  by  placing  them  in  the  greenhouse, 
shifted  into  48*8  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  placed  on  a 
shel^  where  they  should  be  duly  supplied  with  water,  and 
have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  in  the  beginning 
of  ApriL  If  the  cuttings  are  inserted  round  the  sides  of 
pots  or  pans,  they  should  be  potted  off  in  March  into  48*3, 
and  have  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinched  out  when  the 
roots  have  taken  good  h<^d  of  the  soil.  These  will  be  stiff 
nice  plants  by  the  beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be 
hardened  off  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then 
removed  to  some  sheltered  situation  where  they  can  be 
protected  with  mats  placed  <m  hooped  sticks  should  severe 


frost  occur.  Though  moe  "  stufl^"  sudi  plants  ass  not  eral 
to  those  struck  in  autumn,  nor  do  they  flower  so  wm  m 
dder  jidants;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  ussftil  lAta 
the  stock  k  short  or  i£e  supfdy  of  automa^stmek  pkats  not 
sufficient  to  fill  the  beds  or  parterres. 

The  autumn-struck  plants  in  48-sked  pots»  from  iHdoh 
the  last-named  plants  ais  taken,  should  be  potted  k  tks 
beginning  of  April  into  244nsed  pots*  Thigr  wiU  grow 
rapidty,  and  in  ten  days  after  potting  may  be  nMioyed  to  a 
cold  frame,  where,  by  coveriag  in  fros^  nights  with  aak^ 
and  with  due  regard  to  giwing  an  and  water*  ^sy  wiU  hj 
the  second  week  in  May  be  sbrong,  dwsrl^  bushy  pkati, 
some  of  them  more  than  a  foci  thmmgh,  and  te  the  Bsst 
part  coming  into  bloom.  After  a  fefinighf  s  exposure  k 
some  shdtered  yet  open  dtnatien  they  may  be  plaoted  k 
beds,  where  they  will  at  ooce  produce  an  eiiM  of  which  aqy 
gardener  may  be  proud. 

Now  this  system,  I  may  be  told,  vequivus  oonsideraMe 
house-room  to  carry  it  out.  Thk  k  certnnly  true ;  hut  the 
extra  size  of  the  plants  and  the  immefiata  effect  they  pro- 
duce k  worth  the  room  and  trouUe ;  and  those  who  tiy  thk 
plan  against  the  ordinary  methods  will*  I  thii^,  find  one  of 
the  plants  cover  something  like  four  times  the  smifiM^  to 
that  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  plants  wiH  do  the  sme 
work,  give  a  greater  effisct,  and  fuQy  a  month  er  nx  wstks 
earlier  than  late  autumn  or  qpring-strack  pUntsw — O.  Abbt. 

{To  he  eoaikfusdw) 


SMALL  LOCAL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

Wb  should  have  very  Httle  difficidty  in  ooUeotkg  tiie 
names  of  five  hundred  societies  having  for  their  ehjeeta 
some  improvement  or  the  acquirement  of  knoiiMRe  o( 
various  productions  of  nature.  These  ol^ects  are  amttsd^ 
nous,  ranging  from  the  growth  of  a  large  Goosebeny  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  fiora  or  fauna  of  ndl  the  Briti^  isles. 
These  societies  are  dotted  about  in  every  county,  and  each 
society  is  a  centre  from  whkh  divet^ge  around  it  better 
habits,  better  tastes,  and  better  knowledge.  From  time  to 
time  we  publish  what  some  of  these  societies  are  doing,  and 
some  of  their  doings  in  the  report  of  the  Bloomsbury  Flower 
Show  appear  in  our  columns  to-day ;  but  we  have  a  stoat 
pamphlet  before  us  which  teUs  of  sUIl  h%her  efforts,  and 
evidencing  stiU  further  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  that  Jdnd 
of  informaticm  which  makes  a  man  fonder  of  hooM^  bteinse 
there  are  his  books  and  hk  other  sources  of  pleasures  wli^ 
he  finds  are  the  only  pleasures  which  have  not  their  track 
traced  by  regret. 

The  pamphlet  we  have  mentioned  k  No.  5  of  '^Tiaai- 
actions  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field  Club."  Now, 
very  few  of  our  readers,  without  a  reference  to  thdir  topo- 
graphical dictionary,  would  be  able  to  tdl  thattfak  Wodhc^ 
or  Wolhope  is  a  village  about  eight  miles  horn  Herefoio, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  districts  of  England;  and  there 
amongst  its  quiet  Apple  orchards  dwell  many  of  the  m^nbers 
of  this  Naturalists'  Club ;  and  not  only  is  the  Club  fioorish- 
ing,  but  the  President,  C.  Wren  Hoskyns,  Esq.,  m  his 
annual  address,  thus  rejoices  over  the  increase  of  sn<^  local 
associations : — 

"  I  cannot,  however,  enter  upon  the  duty  of  endeavoming 
to  recall  the  proceedings  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalists'  Field 
Club  during  the  past  year  without  indulging  a  r^ection, 
which  occurs  to  me  very  strongly,  upon  the  great  extension 
of  interest  which  has  taken  place  in  those  pursuits  which 
form  the  out-of-door  study  and  objects  of  sodeties  like  cnt 
own,  and  have  led  to  their  increiiBed  estaUishment  in  the 
surrounding  coimties  and  districts.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in 
the  year  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the  evidence  of  this 
which  it  embraces  in  the  growth  of  these  kindred  associa- 
tions around  us,  and  the  joint  meetings  and  augmented 
interests  to  which  they  have  from  time  to  time  given  rise. 

"  Beside  the  Malvern,  the  Cotteswold,  and  the  Warwiofc- 
shire  Clubs,  which  we  formerly  recog^nked  in  the  ac(|oiBing 
or  neighboui'in^  counties,  we  have  now  to  welcome  the  re- 
storation of  the  Dudley  and  Midland  Geological  and  Scientific 
Society,  the  Severn  Yalley  Field  Club,  the  Oswestiy,  the 
Bridgnorth,  and  the  still-more-recently-established  Caradoc 
Club,  occupying  areas  that  well  deserved  the  scvatiiqr  of 
separate  societies,  while  their  establishment  has  inereseed 
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thi  i^iyuriiiiliitiw  araaHtiHl  soqaaiatHice  and  united  I&boar 
■Biityt  tha  tDMnbaKB  i  flflint  in  the  difiiaidnt  diatiiuta." 

^  ilmiMOQwds  to  nnudttta  members  <J  tbek  vuriouB 
teon  dannc  the  put  jmiv  ol  vhioh  chatty  interesting  jm^ 
tiOM  ve  w9  OB^r  ei*:^  i»«  celieh. 

'Tie  iMMid  loieatiiig  of  tlM  Sooiet;,  which  took  place  on 
the  Ttb  cf  ivtj  at  the  Crayea  Aims,  near  Ludlow,  ww  one 
tb«t  will  be  JMtff  remoubwed  by  Cboee  1^0  were  preaant. 
tt  wea  ajoint  MannUage,  in  fiwt,  of  not  leaa  Ihiut  five  BO<de- 
tl«a,  wmiitiint  ef  ihe  Oiureati;,  Uie  Bodies,  the  Bridgnorth, 
Mod  tba  joattg  mat  pwmueicg  Caradpc  Club,  with  our  own. 
The  jilece  waeik  pNoented  jurorBj  attractione — the 
"    "^^theinet  -      .     - 


te  inapeDtioii 


f  the  archceologiat ;  the 


vbntkaAstxMttJMHi^aciBaappDBad  to  grow  wild,  of  wluch 
dnadeat  qkedmena  were  found,  and  to  the  Judgment  of 
BOBfr  aUiar  aaeOf  broa^  nray,  enggoating  to  the  mind 
of  aot  leta  Senstair  the  ver^  juatremBrli,  that  '  it  is  not 
wiw  to  Wk  too  JoaBij  ebont  a  scarce  plant ;'  Sbr  aeveral  of 
OQi  nuBber  >bo  climbed  the  beigbte  of  tha  wood  in  seaxoh 
d  it,  came  out  ct  it  witih  Uie  nze  Aatrantiu  rutbleaal;  torn 
i)^iKeamBaBaesli7ttteroote.ai)db«veinriiinoua  triumph 
Wtbttt  bafa^  and  Oi^er  paitaof  their  dress.  'I  took  two 
specwuBt— &F  I  do  not  like  to  exterminaitB ' — adds  his  com- 
nmaitietiMii  bat  if  aU  the  sEqytuagint  of  na,tuialiBta  aaseni' 
Uedon  that  day  wei«  equall;  Ibrbeoring.  the  exterminating 
pnetm  will  ha^Uy  have  teceived  a  very  exemplai-y  check. 
"But  the  Wood  of  View  Edge  contained  another  attrac- 
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the  Bouth  Devon  Bailwaf.  Thaaeaeettoonly  diiB»tianm 
which  Dr.  Bull  hue  been  able  to  authenticate ;  and  he,  aa 
well  »a  onzselvee,  will  be  mntdi  <Ai1iged  by  anj  cj  ourreadcffB 
infoimiiig  'oe  of  other  inetanacB  irit£in  their  own  kiioWledge- 


woee:  roE  the  week. 

haulm,  stnmpe,  ud  t^  Mfaae  t£  arofa  diaeaUy 
they  are  over.  At  this  aeawm  there  ia  BeMoai  Mif  ffwiad 
to  epare,  for  it  should  be  (emembeaed  &■*  the  eapf^7  ^ 
aeveral  months  in  winter  aad  epnM  vill  dtfd  em  tk* 
diligence  now  eieraaed  in  fWnhtig  imt  «■  bcge  a  anprtr 
as  poBsiUe  of  those  vegetables  meat  likely  to  be  in  diiirnd 
Potatoes  and  other  cbopb  aeon  oowing  «ff  M17  be  inl^ 
lined  with  Broccoli  01  Wiat«4reeni;  MidtriMre  tbenail 
not  Bufficiest  rooio,  a  quantity  mmf  be  planted  «t  1  iaottffatb 
to  remain  till  ground  eomes  in  by  t^e  BeMQgat -of  etiietrrnp^ 
when  the  whole  may  be  again  planted  at  pMf«rdHk 
every  other  tow  and  each  alteciMte  ^aat  M  the  zt 
removed  to  vacant  greaad.  The  abflive  will  answa  weB 
where  the  space  ia  liieited.  taore  ^artieula^  fbr  idteae  idnda 
comiDg  into  use  in  spring.  Cabii^  make  a  aowing  of  £aat 
Ham  Cabbage  for  early  spring  aae,  and  tbe  last  aewing  t£ 
Coleworts,  As  aoon  as  the  oaterpillara  attack  any  flC  tba 
Cabbage  tribe,  ^ve  them  &  alight  dredging  with  white 
hellebore  powder  in  the  monung.  CaEery,  t't  etnat  at- 
tention to  the  early  crops.  Let  it  be  goae  «Ter  siUi  tbm 
hand  and  all  the  offsets  taken  <^,  and,  wteae  pnetioaU^ 
let  it  have  a  thorough  drcnoUag  witfc  mavnoa  wt.ttK.iitm 
which,  on  the  follovring  day.  g^ve  »  aligbt  •atthiag'iip  ta 
prevent  evaporation.  Fw*,  mie  a  aowiag  «f  Early  ?»■•  ( 
if  the  autumn  is  fine,  they  may  be  oeeAil.  iShaUcte  and 
Oarlic.  when  they  are  luM  taka  Hum  op  aad  hanft  ^^^'"^ 
in  bunches  in  a  dry  ehea  pcevicae  to  facing  l!bwM  in*to» 
for  use.    Make  a  eowing  of  White  Stoaa  Tontipa- 

7B17TT  QAB^W. 

The  tendency  to  exoeBsive  loriirienee  fireqnently  exUtnteS 
by  espalier  trees,  rendere  t*e  operattwi  of  storiping  and 
shortening  shoots  tnore  parliculariy  eetential.  The  whrfe 
principle  of  pinching  u  merrfy  tSiii — in  the  first  place  to 
pinch  all  young  shoot*  not  neoessary  fac  Wie  ftajnewerk  of 
the  tree ;  secondly,  to  stop  thoae  riioota  which  threaten  to 
overgrow  their  neighbonis,  by  wbicb  meaas  a  doe  eqoBihriam 
of  t£e  branches  will  be  maittlained;  and.  bidly,  harfcay 
commenced  a  system  of  r^jreasion,  to  continue  it  in  legara 
to  the  lateral  sUoota  whi<*  are  devdoped  by  emnoh  «(  tUa 
system  of  stopping.  WfaMt  time  will  permit  Curranta, 
Gooseberries,  and  Re^bemea  will  be  benrfted  by  the  i»- 
maining  wood  of  the  present  year's  growth  being  thinoa^ 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  fumiah  next  aeaeoD'e  siq)-  Straw- 
berry-runners that  were  laid  some  time  ago  in  l^ree-iaoh 
,_^__  .1.,^ — ~^-''— intiono*.    Forthia 


IV  ready  for  shiftingiato  fire-ii 


part  of  well  decomposed  dung. 

are  well  drained,  and  have  them  [daeed  in  the  aonth  a  , 
and  on  hoarda  or  slates  raised  a  (few  iwdies  aboee  tlie  aarlkee 
of  the  ground  to  prevent  the  worms  getting  into  them. 

r  LOW  SB    aABSSK. 

Climbers  on  walls  to  be  attended  to  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  keeping  the  young  shoots  neatly  tied-ln,  ic.  The 
climbing  lioses  will  also  require  to  be  gone  ov«  oocasionallj 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  decayed  blooms,  and  any 
weakly  old  wood  should  be  cut  out  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  of  laying.in  the  strong  young  wood  whicii  will  Uoom 
mucih  finer  next  season  than  the  old  wood  would  do.  Any 
of  the  Perpetual  Eosea  that  have  flowered  very  freely,  to 
bo  assisted  by  a  liberal  watering  with  manure  water  fr«n 
the  stable  or  farinjard-tant ;  indeed,  too  much  of  this  eaB 
hardly  be  given  to  any  of  the  autumn-flowering  varietiee. 
Carnations  and  Ficotees  will  require  copious  waterijw 
during  the  present  dry  weather.  Earwigs  are  ertremeqf 
destruetive  to  tbia  class  of  flowera  by  eatjng  off  the  lower 
pai-t  of  the  jietals.  It  is  usual  to  trap  them  in  tobacco-pive 
heads  placed  on  the  tope  of  the  sticka  which  iiqiport  tli* 
plants.  These,  however,  must  be  new,  for  if  they  have  teem 
smoked  with,  the  smell  of  the  tobacco  will  jirevent  the  earwiga 
entering  and  thus  defeat  the  olyect  in  riew  As  the  eeed- 
pods  of  Pansies  ripen  they  should  be  gathered,  and  dried  in 
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a  shady  T>lace.    Commence  the  layetmg  of  Cloyes,  Cama- 
tioiiB,  Mme  Pinks,  &c.,  of  which  th^  is  rarely  an  OTer8to<^. 

OBEENHOT7SE  AND  COKSBBVATOBY. 

Specimens  that  have  matured  their  season's  growth  should 
now  be  more  sparingly  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  in 
order  to  promote  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Orange  trees 
or  other  plants  Isnown  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  red 
spider  must  be  frequently  examined  for  this  pest,  and  well 
washed  with  the  engine  immediately  it  is  perceived,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  or  iigure  the  foliage,  and  placing  the 
affected  part  so  that  every  leaf  may  be  reached.  In  keeping 
up  a  stock  of  plants  there  must  necessarily  be,  besides 
those  depended  on  fbr  the  principtd  show  of  bloom,  younger 
branches  of  the  same  family,  which  are  growing  onwards  to 
supersede  their  seniors  whenever  old  age  or  decay  shsdl 
consign  the  latter  to  the  rubbish-heap.  Such  plants  as 
Epacrises,  Leschenaultias,  Pimeleas,  Aphelexes,  and  others 
of  the  same  habit,  which  have  been  kept  for  late  bloom  and 
are  now  over,  should  be  placed  in  the  house  with  a  north 
aspect,  or  in  deep  frames  or  pits  with  ^e  sashes  turned 
towards  the  north,  having  first  picked  off  the  old  remaining 
blooms.  Here,  with  a  gentle  syringing  once  or  twice  daily, 
the  plants^  may  remain  till  a  new  growth  commences,  when 
any  pruning  they  may  require  may  be  given;  and  they 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  more  fiivourable  positions  for 
ripening  their  wood. 

BTOVI. 

Admit  more  air  into  the  house  as  the  season  advances, 
because,  although  this  is  the  period  when  evexy  advantage 
ought  to  be  taken  of  heat  and  light,  still  the  confinement  of 
the  stove  is  apt  to  draw  the  plants,  especially  if  carried  out 
late  in  the  season.  Growth  is  now  required  in  most  kinds  of 
phiots;  but  the  great  art  is  to  harden  or  perfectly  mature 
that  growth,  or  the  plants  win  suffer  much  during  the  ivinter. 
Many  of  the  plants  In  an  advanced  state  may  now  be  placed 
in  the  greenhouse,  which  should  be  closed  on  cold  nights. 
A  number  of  Orchids  will  by  this  time  have  made  their 
growth,  and  maybe  removed  gradually  to  a  drier  and  cooler 
atmosphere.  Those  which  stiB  continue  growing  must  have 
the  syringe  two  or  three  times  a-day,  snd  a  humid  atmo- 
sphcnre  must  be  maintained  by  well  watering  every  part  of 
tte  interior.  At  the  same  time  plants  growing  on  blocks 
or  suspended  in  baskets  should  be  frequently  soaked. 

COLD  PITS. 

The  stock  here  will  probably  require  re*ajrrangein«tit  at 
this  time,  as  some  of  the  speoimeas,  hwmg  completed  their 
season's  growth*  will  be  better  in  a  shady  place  out  of  dootB, 
and  their  removal  will  allow  of  giving  moro  space  to  those 
left.  Young  growing  stock  and  late-flowering  plants  that 
have  yet  to  make  their  season's  erowth  slHHild  receive  the 
most  carefril  attention,  as»  if  well  treated,  they  will  make 
r^id  and  vigorous  growth  at  this  season,  and  nothing  in 
the  way  of  good  soil,  careful  potting,  or  pvoper  aooommoda- 
tion  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  this.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  securing  free  growth  from  hardwooded 
plaAta  in  bright  hot  weather,  exoept  by  moderate  sha4ing 
and  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphero  by  sprinkling  the 

Slants  overhead  morning  and  evening,  and  air  must  be  given 
berally  to  keep  the  wood  stixmg,  avoiding  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible exposure  to  drying  winds.  W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KWCHBK  OABDHir. 

Ow  the  17th  we  were  fjivonred  with  a  tiiunder  shower, 
whidi  revived  vegetation  with  ns  wonderfully.  As  usual,  we 
on  the  height  had  but  little  of  it  in  comparison*  with  those 
in  the  valley  j  but  we  are  thai^ftd  as  we  were  ihst  getting 
out  of  water.  Our  first  and  second  Marrow  Peas  were 
fkst  riDening,  and,  besides  mulching,  we  were  bdpless  as 
to  prolonging  the  season  by  other  means.  The  shower 
irave  us  some  hundreds  of  ^ons  in  our  tanks,  but  before 
It  eaxne,  in  our  chief  reservoir  fbr  supply  we  did  not  have  a 
covfle  of  hogsheads.  But  fbr  our  sewage  tank  we  must 
have  been  very  badly  situated,  and  had  tiie  mortification  to 
see  pUuits  dying  without  the  possibility  of  helping  them. 
.  T?*'  ^*  ^'^^  ^^y  single  out  the  plants  that  showed 
signs  of  suffering.  The  excessite  heat  of  the  week  has  pretty 
well  evaporated  an  that  the  thunder  shower  gave  us,  out  it 


came  at  the  right  time,  and  there  are  signs  that  it  wiU  not 
be  long  before  we  have  another  ref^her. 

We  never  saw  com  crops  looking  better  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  warm  rain  of  the  17th  would  do  much  to  swell 
out  and  give  substance  to  the  grain.  Some  neighbours, 
indeed,  grumbled  that  there  was  not  enough  of  moisture 
for  the  "Inimips ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  some  people  ever  to 
be  looking  for  causes  of  complaint  instead  of  reasons  for 
thankfulness.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  nine  cases  out 
ten  this  grumbling  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  of  feeUng. 
The  grumble  is  the  safety  valve  that  gets  rid  of  the  noxious 
pent-up  steam,  and  leaves  behind  it  the  sturdy,  kind,  large- 
hearted  Englishman.  Let  even  the  go-a-h^id  politidan 
have  his  grumble  out,  and  it  will  generuly  be  foxmd  he  will 
be  the  liut  to  seriously  think  of  leaving  the  shores  of  old 
England.  Grumble  or  no  grumble,  the  summers  of  1863  and 
1864,  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Hertfordshire),  ought  to 
show  the  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of  contemplated 
gardens,  of  making  a  water  supply  a  matter  of  primary 
consideration.  YTe  have  known  of  some  cases  where 
great  expense  was  incurred  in  making  a  garden  before  a 
supply  of  water  was  taken  into  consideration.  A  good 
position  and  a  good  so^  the  very  things  for  general  field 
crops,  will  not  be  sufilcient  for  succession  crops  in  a  garden 
without  water  being  at  command.  Even  when  water  can  be 
had,  but  must  eJl  h&  conveyed  by  pail  or  barrel,  the  labour  of 
applying  it  is  very  g^eat  when  compared  with  that  involved 
when  a  reservoir  of  water  can  be  had  in  so  elevated  a  posi- 
tion that  by  means  of  taps  in  the  garden  and  a  long  noee, 
any  part  may  be  fiooded  at  wiU.  Whatever  the  primaiy 
expense,  such  g^ardens,  so  diffei^ently  situated,  cannot  justly 
be  compared  as  to  the  necessary  labour  power. 

We  agree  very  much  in  almost  everything  advanced  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  from  the  ••  Scottish  Gardener,"  at 
page  62.    We  demur,  however,  as  to  the  mode  of  contrasting 
the  value  of  tiiie  ftoduetfrcm  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  uia 
the  produce  from  a  market  garden.  In  the  latter  case  quick 
returns  and'  a  quick  clearing  of  the  land  for  another  crop 
must  be  the  chief  oljects.    In  the  Ibrmer  case  a  constant 
sueoessional  supply  must  be  the  g^reat  aim.     The  cartloads 
of  early  Cabbages,  Oatiliflowers,  Lettuces,  &c.,  are  what  pay 
the  market  gi^ener.    Such  loads  of  stuff  in  a  private  gar- 
den would  be  of  little  tise,  unless  to  give  the  establishment 
a  distaste  for  vegetables  for  months  afterwaids    a  thing  the 
g^ardener  ought  to  gpiard  against,  instead  of  attempting  to 
promote.    l>ue,  su(Sk  produce  might  be  sold ;  but  here  again, 
the  very  isolated  position  of  the  minority  of  gentlemen's 
g^avdens,  which  of  itsielf  gives  an  enhanced  value  to  vege- 
tables and  fruit  obtained  fr-esh  and  at  hand,  would  often 
render  the  attempted  sale  a  matter  of  anything  but  profit, 
firom  the  absence  of,  or  the  distance  frt>m,  a  market.    The 
d^erent  circumstances  demand  a  difflerent  estimate  of  tiie 
value  of  produce.    So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  know 
instances  of  first-rate  gardeners  declining  the  offer  of  a 
gentleman's  large  kitchen  garden  In  the  country,  merely  for 
the  keeping  it  up,  and  without  any  rent,  and  gfo  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  make  money  there,  though 
they  paid  ft^m  M  to  jBB,  or  more  per  acre  for  their  land. 
They  were  wise  enough  to  know  that,  the  establishment 
having  left  for  some  years,  they  could  not  procure  manure 
for  the  garden,  and  even  if  some  were  obta&ed,  that  then 
they  miffht  look  in  vain  for  customers  for  the  produce.  ^  If 
the  garden  were  very  large,  they  might  manage  by  looking 
after  the  fruit,  and  throwing  aU  the  rest  of  the  ground  into 
Potatoes  and  grain  crops,  not  otherwise. 

The  very  circumstances,  therefore,  that  enhance  the  value 
of  garden  produce  in  the  country  above  that  which  obtains 
at  Oovent  Garden,  would  iust  so  much  lessen  its  value  ^J^ 
were  forced  to  turn  it  into  a  marketable  commodity.  We 
quite  believe  gentlemen  when  they  tell  us  that  they  could 
supply  their  servants  cheaper  with  vegetables  from  Oovent 
Gfoxlen  than  from  their  own  gfarden.  This  must  be  the 
case  even  on  the  division-of-l&bour  principle;  but  we  as 
thoroughlv  believe  them  ^idien  they  tell  us  that  for  their 
own  use  tnere  is  no  comparison  between  that  bought  in  a 
market  and  that  grown  in  their  own  garden,  so  &r  as  rich- 
ness in  flavour  is  concerned.  This  would  be  still  more  seen 
if  a  more  simple  system  of  cookmg  became  fashionable.  A 
satirist  has  told  us  that  flint  soup  is  a  capital  things,  if  the 
flints  ore  well  boiled  in  some  rich  gravies,  and  stodc  liquor* 
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Ckdlifiowen,  Peas,  kc,  are  bo  oveidone  with  ffireun,  melted 
batter,  tuid  sweets,  that  tke  original  flayour  ia  loat.  Some 
people  would  actaaH;  eiperienoa  the  pleasure  of  a  fresh 
MEUatioii  could  the;  partake  of  a  moe  sweet  Cabbi^e 
sitpplj  well  boiled  with  a  grain  of  Cftrbouate  of  soda  in  the 
water.  Having  everything,  therefore,  fresh,  in  good  order, 
and  in  conatant  succewion,  onght  ever  to  give  a  value  to 
the  piodoce  of  private  gardens  above  that  for  which  it 
can  be  bought  in  such  inarkets  ae  Covent  Glarden,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  providers  there  studyqnick  retuma,  rather  than 
constant,  regular  successions.  Where  private  gardeners  are 
expected  to  sell,  they  soon  fall  into  the  market-garden 
syetem.  and  instead  of  a  little  of  this  and  a  Uttle  of  that  at 
a  time,  they  give  up  growing  in  rows,  and  grow  in  quarters 
sad  acres,  clear  the  ground  at  <mce,  and  begin  again — a 
good  ptac  whore  there  is  a  ready  market,  but  a  poor  plan 
when  a  fluuily  must  be  sopplied  well  every  day.  After  all, 
even  at  general  rates,  we  have  met  with  few  kitchen  and 
froit  gardens  wlucb  would  not  pay  their  expenses  well  where 
therewas  a  family  to  oonHome  tbe  produce. 

The  great  difference  between  the  private  garden  and  the 
market  garden  ia  just  Uiia — that  the  latter  is  exclusively  a 
matter  at  profit  uid  loss ;  the  former  is  greatly  a  matter  of 
pleasure.  Gentlemen  are  apt  to  draw  the  comparison,  look- 
ing mere^-  at  what  comai  to  the  tabl^  and  thinking  nothing 
of  what  merely  giabifie«  the  eye.  Ia  many  cases  pleasure 
gnxinds  and  iower  gardens  cost  two- thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
tbe  oatlay,  and  no  profit  in  ^neral  can  be  derived  from  them 
except  pleasing  the  sight.  Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  a  well 
kept  lawn,  '^a  go  over  it  at  le^t  once  a-week,  and  it  is 
only  nice  after  all,  yielding  nothing  but  pleasuje  to  tbe  eye. 
It  is  a  little  straugB,  that  in  most  small  new  places,  the 
rcaQj  osefril  parts—the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens — are  cur- 
buled  as  mnch  aa  possible,  and  as  much  room  as  posaible 


Slating  of  eqnal  parts  of  oil  and  tar.    The  oil  prevents  th« 
tar  hardening  quickly,  and  so  long  aa  it  is  soft  nothing  wUl 

Eemoved  all  coverings  from  vinery-borders,  so  that  these 
mi^bt  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  bright  sun  to  warm  them. 
This  was  done  on  Monday  lasL  When  we  expect  a  shower 
we  will  throw  a  dusting  of  superphosphate  over  the  aur&ce. 
If  no  rain  come  soon  we  will  give  a  manure  watering.  Had 
the  week  been  cold  instead  of  hot  we  wonld  have  thrown 
some  (litter  over  the  border  to  keep  the  heat  in,  raking  it 
down  when  tbe  sun  shone. 

Pigs  in  our  little  house  are  rather  too  plentifoL  We  let  them 
pretty  well  look  after  themselves.  Our  plants  are  as  rough* 
looking  as  rough  can  be,  hut  then  they  always  bear  weQ. 
Not  to  speak  of  others  in  pots  in  the  orchsj^-house.  we  have 
two  smsu  plants  of  that  boneydrop  Fig  the  White  Marsaillee, 
of  Mr.  Rivers'a  fertile  variety.  We  used  to  grow  tbe  common 
Uarseilles,  the  fruit  equally  good ;  but  then,  do  as  we  wouldi 
we  never  obtained  a  good  crop  of  tbem.  Mr.  EJvera  told  us 
that  there  were  two  distinct  varieties,  the  ofie  always  sh; 
in  bearing,  tbe  other  always  very  productive.  We  find  this 
to  be  the  esse.  Tbe  second  crop  is  now  ripening,  and  there 
is  a  heavy  succeasion  of  smaller  onea  for  the  third  crop. 
The  flavour  of  this  Fig  is  delicious  when  cracking  and  show- 

g  its  ritji  globi^  of  juice.     For  a  sure  sn^ly,  however, 

.thing  bea^  Lee's  Perpetual  or  the  Brown  Turkey,  as  we 
believe  them  to  be  identicsL 

This  is  just  the  weather  for£ne  Melons.    Lest  they  should 


the  Bsshea  should  be  freely  ti 

morning.    When  the  weather 

respect  must  also  change.    M 

secret  which  we  cannot  keep,  tl 

are  the  consequence  of  giving  a: 

early  there  is  no  chance  of  stea 

burning,  as  the  house  heats  g 

and  the  sun's  rays  together  k 

in  motion.    When  the  house  i 

vapour  has  condensed  on  frni  ,        .  .         « 

do  as  much  barm  then  as  keeping  the  house  shut.     In 

such  misadventnres  very  Uttle  air  should  be  nven  at  flist, 

and  the  floor  kept  moist,  and  the  boose  shaded,  ontil  the 

usual  healthy  state  of  tUngs  is  rettooed. 

OUfSXHlfTai,   DKFABTNBin'. 

The  dry  weather  has  reduced  mowing  and  machining  the 
lawns  to  a  minimiun.  Tbe  ohief  care  has  been  to  keep 
plants  in  flower-beds  alive  hy  giving  a  drop  of  water  to 
thoee  flagpng,  and  nkolebing  others  with  a  little  leaf  mould 
or  very  rotten  dnng.BS  stated  Isat  week;  we  would  give  more 
if  we  had  It.  By  such  means  we  have  as  yet  kept  floweiv 
beds  and  borders  in  Mr  condition.  We  have  given  sewage 
and  other  manure  water  to  Dahlias,  and  would  have  done 
the  same  to  drooping  herbaoeous  plants  if  we  could  have 
adtorded  it.  Hollyhocks  would  also  have  bad  snch  heto, 
as  without  it  the  spikes  will  be  dwarfer  than  usual ;  whilst, 
in  onr  opinion,  other  things  bwig  equal,  the  taller  the  spike 
of  a  H^yhook,  ttie  more  m^eetlc  it  will  be. 

The  rain  on  Sunday  gave  a  good  opportunity  fbr  sweeping 
walks,  and  rolling  them  firm  on  Monday  morning.  It  came 
10  gently  that  even  florists'  flowers  of  all  kinds,  aa  Pinks, 
CamationB,  and  Kcot««K  Mere  greatly  benefited.  The  hot 
weather  is  so  trying  to  Carnations  that  a  slight  aytinging  ' 
of  an  evening  would  do  tbem  much  good,  even  wlbon  watenn^ 
[s  not  desirable.  Syringing  such  plants  aa  Brogmansiae 
lut  of  doors  din  evenings  when  the  atmosphere  was  olondy 
ifterahot  day,  also  did  much  good  to  them,  refreshing  then 
rery  much.  When  the  sky  promised  to  be  clear  at  night, 
the  almost  sore  free  deposition  of  dew  did  away  with  the 
leccsaity  for  syringing.  We  have  bad  beds  of  Calceolarias, 
rery  languid  at  night,  but  all  right  in  the  morning,  as  evwr 
ear  and  spiay  wss  loaded  with  dew.  Picotees  snd  Cama- 
iions,  of  tbe  best  Unds,  may  now  be  layered ;  Cloves  and  the 
tomnuner  kinds  will  strike  freely  by  cnttinge,  with  a  Uttle 
>ottom  heat,  and  onttinga  m^  be  obt^ned  when  the  shoots 
ire  too  shcort  f<s  layering.  "The  ontliDg  ia  eaaieat  made  by 
atohing  the  lower  part  of  the  ahoot  with  one  hand  ao  aa  to 
iteady  it,  and  then,  taking  hold  of  the  top  of  the  ahoot  with 
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&6  oChorlifl&dfVidfiiiff  ItcQt  st  tii6B60ondJoiii^ 
jei'k.  OeneraiUy  it  wul  ocme  oat  so  tdeaa  and  moe,  IftuKt  so 
cutting  across  with  a  knife  at  a  joint  would  eooal  it.  ISto 
catting  needs  no  more  ntsllnng.Tmless  a  fittle  fflm  shodld1i>e 
left  remaining.  Pinbi  ms^ ve more  ea^lypropagB/ted tiie 
same  way;  and  at  tlus  early  season  ^^  wiu  soom  strike  in 
sandy  soil  onder  a  hand-li^it,  provided  it  is  shaded  daring 
the  hottest  part  of  Ihe  day,  and  « Itttle  aar  given  at  ni^bt. 
Carnations  strike  better  when  there  is  a  fittle  hottom  lieat 
below  the  light  soil  on  which  the  liand-tight  rests.  Early 
Panaies  may  now  be  stmek  in  a  shady  plaoe,  orihe  old  plants 
be  divided,  or  seed  collected  from  favourite  kinds.  Tmne  in 
ftiU  bloom  would  like  plent^y  of  water  and  rich  muldung,  and 
then  they  will  keep  on  through -the  antunm.  T^ahKas  at  aH 
forward  wjH  need  v^g,  IMimis^  of  tAioots  aitdfbliage,  asrd 
traps  used  for  earwigs,  &c. 

No  weather  ceuld  he  better  lor  hardening  the  shoots  of 
Pdargoniums  that  have  finh^hed  bloonong.  If  the  we«6her 
be  very  hot  and  dry  it  wiH  be  advisable  to  water  the  ground 
on  which  the  pots  stand  witlumt  watering  the  snrfaee  aofl  of 
ate  pots.  Plants  blooming  and  those  coming  on  In  suooee- 
non  will  want  plenty  of  water.  3ia!ke  sure  that  the  water 
goes  over  the  whole  sorfaoe  soil,  instead  of  making  a  hole 
dose  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Finej^lbuits  are  thus  is3|}ared 
and  destroyed  by  gangrene,  mouldiness,  &c. 

Such  hardwooded  pants  as  HeaOis  are  best  kept  in  flus 
weather  under  firames,  with  the  sashes  ^Mtng  the  north,  and 
air  on  not  on^  at  top  but  also  beneatSh  t^  b<yttom  of  the 
frame  aU  round.  Epacrisesmiqr  now  have  plenty  of  sun  to 
xh^en  the  wood,  as  the  flowering  greaily  depends  on  that. 
J^l  potting  should  now  be  rattier  moderate  as  respects  shifts, 
in  order  that  the  pots  mi^  be  filled  wii^  roots  before  idie  end 
of  autumn.  Large  shifts  shoidd  only  be  given  at  an  -eaiSy 
part  of  the  season  when  the  whole  summer  is  before  tiiem. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  even  with  stove  plants. 

When  greenhouse  ptents  are  placed  ochi  of  dooie  all  tbose 
with  fine  hair  roots,  and  all  &at  are  at  all  tender  sfaocdd 
have  the  pots  protected  from  the  fierceness  of  the  sun,  even 
although  the  head  of  the  -jAant  fdiouM  be  folly  expesed. 
Such  plants  demand  careftd  watering,  or  insects  or  death 
will  be  the  ultimate  oonsequenoe.-^-K.  ff. 
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The  market  continiieeto  to«peU  sapilliel  mohhtbtttadimg  t^  4kw 
which  prevaito.  Piiiei,<ttnaee.fiaMhee,  eaA  WiwawiBee.  axe  both  good  in 
quality  and  lafficieDt  to  moet  the  diwaand.  Heary  oonsignmeDte  continoe 
to  come  in  from  abroad,  and  oomprite,  among  other  tbfnfi.  Aprlcot8,snd 
Q*eea  Oage  Plfann.  -Oeod  iMrgoMOe  Fm^n  are  «ot  in  Irom  the  Qhanma 
lalanda,  and  there  are  now  alee  •mom  of  hone  giowtlu  itaspberriea  wiU 
aoon  be  over,  and  BtrawherrieB  are  getting  scarce*  Green  WaiDiUii,  for 
pickling,  are  brioging  from  6«.  to  10<.  per  burtiel. 


a. 

Apples  ..•.....^..  I  sieve  1 

Apricots   doz.  1 

Onerrles   lb.  0 

Currants,  Bed..4  «ieTe  2 

Black do.  4 

Figs dox,  4 

Filberts  4ENnt9 100  lbs.  0 

Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  1 

Grapes,  Hambwgbs  Ih.  2 

Muscats 9 


€.    a 

6to0 


Lemons 
Melons 


••••«•••••«• 


....»00 
..each 


AltUhokes .«a<A 

Asparainis bundle 

Beans  Broad |  sieve 

Kidney J^  siere 

aeeCf  KeQ«a».M*>«>«.  ooa. 
BreeeoU  ..^....  haadke 
Bra«selsS{tfouta  |  sieve 
Cabbage  .......^...  dox. 

Oapsieoms .100 

Carrots  .....•.».»  bonoh 
Oanliflower  ^^..„  dox. 

Celery bondle 

Coonmbers each 

pickling dos. 

Badive   ...^......  eeore 

Kennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Gonrds  ^  Pompks.  each 

Herbs.... ...„  boneh 

Horseradish  ...  bnndle 
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0 
0 
1 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
• 
• 
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0 
0 
0 
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9 
1 

4 
« 
8 
0 
4 
5 
12 
10 
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0 

f 
0 

• 

0 
0 

e 

0 

f 

4 
6 


d.    e. 

4  too 


0 


« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

f 


Mulberries  . .  .^ . .  qnart 

Kectartnee  •..«. dos. 

....100 
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TO  CORRESFONDEf^TS. 

We  request  that  no  one  wiH  write  prirately  to  the  de- 
jpartmental  writers  of  the  *'  Journal  of  Horticoltare* 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Countiy  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^ected  to  ui^udtifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed acdely  to  The  Bditors  of  the  Journal  of  HorHcitL 
tmre,  Sjpc,,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

QiUPBs  Shsivzlliko  (J.  D.  i>.).— Well  tbey  may  on  a  sin^y  eoiU  aal 
Ihe  temperature  o(tea  105*.  As  ^e  crop  is  so  heavy  give  weak  Bqpld 
mnaore  onee  a^  week ;  water  ahondantly ;  mulch  the  sm^jsee  with  eeesaofll 
fibre  refuse  an  inch  deep ;  give  air  more  freely,  and  leave  the  ▼eotikUosi 
oi>eB  at  night  during  ttiis  very  hot  weather. 

Lbxcs-uxb  Gkvb  on  PjftAn  Lbavxs  (C.  P.).— It  is  Che  "SUay  Grab" 
in  the  gardener's  voeabulery,  and  the  grub  of  the  Sehmdeia  mtfalope,  or 
fear  Saw41y  of  entomologiaas.    Daetmg  with  slslsed  linM  destneys  them. 

CInAM  (ff.  jr.).~Thethi«e  bmiehes  of  Black  Prince  Orq>e  exhibited  bf 
Mc  HUU  Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  weighed  IS  lbs.  lOoxs.,  and  were  not 
*'bttneheB"  weiffbing  13  lbs.,  which  is  the  rendering  of  your  note.  Great 
credit  fe  due  to  Mr.  Hill,  >vho,  by  his  itkiil  and  perseverance,  has  eocceeded 
In  aeoomiilishlng  such  ezuraordinary  lescts  in  ^rape  growlaig.  If  yon  w&l 
refsr  to  Vol.  V.,  p.  384,  yon  will  find,  ki  a  notice  of  tne  gardens  at  £eele 
Hail  by  Mr.  Fish,  some  valuable  information  relatior  to  the  means  at  Mr. 
Bin's  eommand;  and  when  we  add  to  these  hie  well-known  skill  in  Onqie 
«dlare,  sre  arrive  at  tlie  eoadnsten  &at  aneh  enomMus  hnnehes  ars  pM> 
duead  by  superior  vinerie-)  nnd  saperier  mansgesripnt.  If  jrea  wieh  ts 
equal  such  you  must  provide  the  eame  means,  and  brinf  an  eqn&l  atnooat  of 
skill  and  perseveranoe  to  bear  on  the  outovatlon  o!  tite  Vines. 

Srorpme  Chrtbakthemovs  (Dotv^^).— It  is  not  safe  to  stop  the  iMfe 
Hoireiing  ChrysaDthe>mums  after  July,  and  Pompones  later  than  the  fint 
«re«k  in  AUfiruet,  and  this  wHU  make  the  blooming  late. 

&HAIXOTS  AKD  -Okions  Maooottko  (JST.  8.  T.).— They  are  saffetiag  firaa 
grube,  which  eat  into  them  and  cause  a  mould  inesa  at  the  root.  The  arMWiiiit 
marks  of  their  presence  are  observed  the  beds  should  be  watered  with 
strong  lime  water  made  by  placing  half  a  bushel  of  quicklime  in  a  hqp^ 
head  and  pouring  water  upon  it,  and  adding  half  a  buiAiei  of  soot  Allow  nii 
liquid  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  water  ihe  beds  with  it.  Soot  water 
is  such  a  stimulatiog  manure  that  it  is  advisable  to  water  the  crop  of  OnioDS 
whenever  dry  weather  occurs— that  is,  when  tiie  Onions  are  growing:  sad 
If  applied  sufficiently  eu-ly,  or  before  the  fly  deposits  cirg^  it  is  a^Mdpos* 
ventive. 


Peaehee  ........  MM*.dos. 

Pears  (kltehen)...hush. 

dessert dos. 

nne  Apples lb. 

Quineee do. 

Raspberriee lb. 

8trawbeRi«i  ..;q^uwiet 

I ....  ........  .O  hBB. 
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Leeks.«.....M..... 

Lettoee, .  ....m .eeere 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  4k  Cress,  pusnet 
OniODS  ,.M«»«* ... %inMib 

Parsley «,.,4  sieve 

P&rsnipt  ...w. doe* 

Peas. » ^...  quart 

„    .M«« boehel 

Potatoes  ...••• sack 

New  bushel 

Radishes  4oc.  bnnohes 
Rhobarto  ^...»..bnndle 
Savoys   •••..».«M....dos. 

Sea^kale  basket 

Spinach m. .sie«« 

Tomatoea , .doa. 

Turnips  ..,.«•  .....bunch 
VegetableMarrows  doz. 
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Bosks  at  Chustilab  (Jj/noranfui).— If  the  Boees  that  were  fovotd 
are  strong,  and  the  wood  well  ripened,  they  will  ansver  the  purpose.  They 
should  no  w  be  cut  down  to  four  eyes  and  plunged  in  ooal  ashee  on  the  sera 
aide  of  a  wall ;  but  prior  *o  this  they  should  have  been  potted  in  Jnat,  sai 
have  been  brought  into  a  stale  of  rest  by  withholdlog  water.  Thcy^  will 
require  copious  supplies  of  water  and  frequent  syringings  overhead  whilst 
on  the  normern  aspect,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  last  week  in  Sqp> 
tember,  when  they  should  be  plaoed  in  a  oold  frame  or  piL  By  that  tine 
they  will  have  made  new  growth^  and  must  be  kept  clear  of  insects  sad 
have  air  dally,  with  protection  on  cold  fr^ty  nights.  Early  in  November 
remore  them  to  a  iiouse  with  a  night  temperatnre  of  45°,  wiu  a  rise  of  10^ 
40  19"  by  day  with  sun  and  abnndauoe  of  air,  increasing  ttie  Iniiniiiilt 
■0  that  it  ma^  be  tOP  by  the  beginning  of  Dece^uber.  These  plaata  whm 
probably  fiimish  blooms  at  Christmas  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  retaxi 
tttem  tt  too  early,  or  forward  them  if  too  late  by  placing  them  in  a  higher 
temperature.  The  most  certain  method  of  iiaving  Hoses  late  in  nntuaui  op 
to  Christmas  is  to  grow  a  selection  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  in  pots 
in  a  oold  frame,  and  after  they  have  bloomed  in  summer  to  out  them  dowm 
to  "four  eyes,  or,  if  young  plants,  they  must  not  l>e  allowed  to  bloom,  hot 
iMve  t^e  blooms  taken  off,  and  be  eat  back  to  from  four  to  Six  eyes  by  tiM 
let  of  August.  If  duly  supplied  with  water,  and  the  lighta  kept  off  nntU 
October,  they  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  showing  finely  for  bloom  at  that 
time ;  and  the  lights  should  be  drawn  down  In  mild  weather,  but  reidaoel 
In  wet  weather.  In  frosty  nigMe  a  protection  of  mate  will  be  iieiKieiny 
They  will  oome  into  bloom  late  in  October,  and  the  latest  being  remoTfid 
to  a  greenhouse  in  November,  wlien  the  bloom  buds  are  about  the  fine  of  a 
marble,  will  flower  in  about  six  weeks.  A  temperature  of  60*  is 
to  aeenre  the  expansion  of  the  fiowers. 

Book  (/.  Snithl^JLT.  Mills  "  On  the  Pine  Apple  *' gives  the  osoal  «i 
in  pots.    Haiuilton  *<  On  the  Pine  Apple "  details  his  mode  of  cnU«j«  ^ 
planting  out. 

Puni  TnBES  Bliobted  Last  Ybab  (^<fa).— -Having  lost  their  lesres  Imt, 
year  they  were  unable  to  make  growth  so  as  to  bear  this  year,  hat  being 
now  vigorous  they  will  be  fruttful  probably  next  year.  Mulch  omr  their 
roots  to  keep  moisture  in  the  soil  during  this  very  dry  weather.  Send  five 
penny  postage  stumps  with  your  direction,  and  order  "  Fruit  Gsrdaninc  for 
the  Many.**  It  will  go  free  by  post,  and  contains  full  directions  on  the 
subjects  you  name. 

Clotbu  Sxkd  {B.  E,  it.).— What  yon  state  does  not  jUter  otir  iafonMk- 
tion.  Our  quantities  were  taken  from  official  returns.  It  is  quite  trae  % 
small  quantity  of  Clover  seed  comes  from  France  and  the  Uniteu  States  iMZt 
the  quantity  is  not  specified,  but  is  included  in  the  totals  we  printed.  We 
stMtei  that  Cambridgeshire  is  the  county  where  the  home-growth  <«f  Gls>par 
seed  chiefly  prevails ;  and  the  other  counties  you  name  are  iJH  In  tkt 
area  we  characterised  as  being  mild  and  with  a  sinali  rainfall. 

GnnsN  Gaoe  Umfrttitful  {P,  Q.).— Being  on  a  wall  having  a  north 
aspect,  and  having  no  sun  shining  on  it  until  4  o'clock,  is  the  cauve  of  the 
nnfruitfulness.  The  wood  does  net  ripen  suffldenUyto  produce 
hi  nasi  111     The  Magnum  Bonurn  ia  «  hardier  variety. 

BLOTOKsn  Rose  Lxaves  {An  Old  /ndtai»)«— -The  brown  Uotcbes 
caiMed  by  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  the  dry  heat  of  ttie 
Liberal  syringings,  a  gallon  of  w&ter  to  the  roots  of  each  tree  every 
evening,  and  malchlng  over  the  roots  to  keep  the  moistore  from  evapomg- 
Ing,  will  be  your  best  treatment.  Cut  away  the  great  sucker  wlttovt 
merey. 

WxsD  OK  Lawv  {8.  J,  C).— It  is  Pxnnella  vulgaris  or  fielf^eaL  it  viiU 
be  injurious  to  your  lawn,  and  we  recommend  you  to  employ  a  few  women 
with  old  knives  to  root  it  out. 


JOUWTAL  OF  HOETTCtTLTtTRE  AHD  COTTAQB  ftABBBUBB. 


(Jtewr.  Xmli^~w»  uMOt  u  MlaU 

tUinbJtct;  bat  l>  ttaameutiiu  nnur  uiihii  Id  nnt  imtll  nrdcsi, 

~         '  "        lailn  too,  l£<  ofd-tHhlcmemiKideof  pUnttDK 

_     ._Hlii>Hd«nbrtke>lMal  ■*'"-" ■ 

<>P«i»b*tvna  IkBlnca  (od  ttaitdKlDt 
iTiov-fnviiiBaKipi,  uul  not  nnlrtamiitlr  bj  flowcn.  BM^taciiH, 
ner,  hud  better  t>«pluitrd  In  t&csoolHl  pan  of  Ibenrdei,  indtritlg 
MBOtaltkar  wlHdoalltbakMMr.  BUek  CutiuU  ilia  IHiotMl  hU, 

— '— UfthawiMlHaf 

BlKk  NiplM.  Tlu 
RUr  Cut  la.  vblch 
good  ••  uj  WhlM 


Am  froit*.  Ill*  taU  Black  CnmBt»«  biiagntwii  it  1 
MDoMh BBd  WUnof a  B«d  ■» both  laod,  and  u  1> 


WOMTiRkMir     TheraUi 

In  KupbariiM,  Piiam  of  Wi 

kIUM  WhiM 


B  thi  FaaMC  althonsh  it 


M  TckcT  Bod,  called  1>  «»■  dIkh  CtaampaiBe.  Ii 
mwbMa;  Hiaarla  ttaeOrMB  0«*,  bnl  Ihw  do  not 
Vi^r  a*  the  liusn  kindi.  Tli*  Ivf*  vUt*  and  |re« 
»nilUo,  >lthiiti(ii  nana  ue  non  ao  tbu  Eli*  old  Rougl 
TaOs*  Lbn  In  ihe  London  mukaia,  6a«nllr  tpeUmr, 
M9  noa  adiBlr«l  fot  pna«nlng.  and  tlu  aalaw  i*  hhcIi 
tk^  an  cnsa  la  tba  fnU  lOB.  Tb«  WuilactoA  la  null  nH 

aaiiB,  WATnu>a,*a.(£),— AanBhaTBoimmeBoadwatarlat 

"* — ■■  JOB  rnuat  oMtlinM  dome  ao  natll  hMT^  nbi  Ula, 

bbir*  Ib  tba  atBHspbazv  vin  pnanr*  tkan  tfkr  a  fav 

— .-, ,  .„.  man  (ndntfl*  ni4  nattirallr  ripen  tksli  tkoaM.    It 

•avaoff  nt^inc  la  dry  weitk«c  ■fUThurtng  eauthiiud  it  aosu  timn  ta 
■H  praetlw    ir  the  short  Krau  upon  Tonr  bedt  doi*  wit  'ppur  Dnltbtlj. 

Cidcfet  bt  U  nmiin  onili  later  la  tba  ramnsr,  u  It  irlll  iMUt ' ^ 
tto  Baklnn.     ir  [be  wll  bi  atlff,  difglng  is  tend  that  ir  - 
miftmia,  tejmioM  ninaral  aaiiar  will  tw  beoeacM.  Omsr 


la  added  to  Khododnidroil-beda  n 


lU  ara.  and  moat  llkal;  >iU] 


MdAadlngyoihaTBitiiea  tha  roou  an  neu  tha  aurfaee. 
nhaarjoa  nport  ao  taTDarabl;  ol  RhodDdeodtona  aonaar  tb 
k^*  jav  phDta  will  csntlnQs  M  pnKpeT.  Wg  ihonld  ci 
*l|^faaaBdT»[lieT  thu»harlKixH,eipei:lallr  aftiKtha  1 


S 


P«rtihbu  tnuaei.  Set) 
at  tbe  TVuprdlom  wen 

kabraecl^apUiiiiiri 
Viu  Eaenu  ran  Bi 
Id  bcda  oo  gra.a,  loc  i 
paae  In;  asd  Hut  at  a 

The  etteia,  hoaever,  l>  f 


iiua,  and  If 


MfBU  It  iknn  to  IS  Imlies  high,  and  Irla 

rariataled  Holliaa,  aoma  of  tbem  ncarlj  SO  le 

villi  frnb  foUace.  for  llif  ihaol<  ^rs  cluiUili 
araabeadT  apwudaof  fiincbci  Iudk< 

XxTSA  Cunrna  ax  Pim  ArPLH  (Sara  i 
aBUDOB  in  iha  facta  Te-KUiie.  His  one  of  I 
EkilUe,  uid  ii  orian  prodocid  br  water  lodi 


nvtel  dveraraUn  plant ;  1 
Bat  It  ia  drainble  that 


of  na  nhMttoo-box. 


ugpa  pttds  aad  Ik*  Dtfaar  patala  rn 

"  BntlnB.  ma."    Tas  ftra  oa  too  B 

vide  how  aad  40  (Cat  tu  tenKIh,  ta  to  ha  ■ 
laliaih  fell  IA*  ^il»  MJfHt  iiB  <>^*^j  and  11 


CA.  J>.l.--3ea  the  Hiniul  ok 


iHB-Toof.    Utba 

_. „  .^.^  _„  „  ,____..  ha  plfeMd  In  IkB 

a  npt,  and  at  tbe  tpui  of  (ha  root.  With  a  ipao-roof,  alda  walla  at 
■mn  a^la  4  tkat  ta  haiftat,  and  Iha  Mfbt of  ih* apai ftom T  to  ■  fnt, 
vMld  dN  a  vitr  MTtlSMUo  kam*.  anl  ;■•  (BaU  h*»  a  ipaiTad  rkUbm 
OB*a(£aUB,aian  aaith  k^  vrar^  vith  n  vb  iliidara,  ftt  nttlBE  the 
pUataan.  AolaltwwoaMbaaanMtaooBomliBt.  Tha  Bnt plao would 
•Okfela  TOB  to  ka«a  nuBT  UAoa  at  nat  on  tha  utaaad  h«B«tk  TOU  platJm. 
Vol  a  taaMo  bniaa  at  that  >£Uk,  tk*  kMk  wall  woaU  reqtdr*  to  ha  hMk 


k  holler  IhBB  the  < 


labeat,  Thas  aa  lo  kaTtnr  thla  40  tael  In  two -MTlriou,  and 
--"--"-  -'—  -•--  etber,  tbi*  would  be  beat  dOB*  wHk 

botlaD  beat  far  root  baj>  In  DB*  del 
nth  a  boiMO,  1(  JOB  aaa  rfnk  roBT  at 

unf  aaBabanalk  Ow  pathwarth 


makelbeaad  naittbeatehrtiola  thawi 


tkBpaAnKio  IbKt  T"l  MB  haia  tkal  partaaparata  bf  UaaU; 
the  BaalB  the  other  hooa^  bat  ahat  oat  bjmaanaol  dampen,  lb* 
If  or  whleb  win  aoabU  nu  lo  kMt  or  at  h»t  M  vtH,  aid  leu  or 
iBora,UTODthtBk>t,aeDtharlO)kat.  ThUwlUB>akoTiwfl<Malt*galh«i 
MfeetlonitbeCixnitaBtmtlMtkEnm.  A  batlvr  plH,  tailiapa,  woald  b* 
tBWa*aakliBB*7at>hotanaM  be  tka  Brat  hoBBO,OT  lather  diTldaa  of 
»  bat,a9d[b(Dniar^aBlB(leflB*fKtb*aocoBd,aadaieend  cbtanar 
■I  tbr  ochn  end.  WItti  ■  dampti  te  ahnt  nM  the  conaeeHon  th«B  will  ka 
no  dlSeitOr.  If  U  tht  fottr-lkn  laa^h  Ih*  oala  Sao  riaaS  indiea  or  naiK 
Ihadnacbtwitlbacooi.  Taac  poaanaid  plu  at  roaBng  tbe  ^nerrwlll 
siTajiiDinoianHmiiuidatbaaaannalaplnglaan-leniar.  Would  II  not 
be  a  iDcd  tbltiK  Co  deelda  at  enee  on  the  hamai  TOO  ereanl  to  bare,  and  Ihas 
hue  one  boiMr  to  beat  then  all  I    A  flae  bt  i  .■-■>- 


I  r  W.  JTmrawn,  B'arfWtenl^Tsnr  Sad  Cmrfenta  an  cntalalT 

'w™«w(It«<.Jrir).-Yoam»7«ii>'tbaaeodeof  FarorfWanr 
ow  tolbebegWiiKaf  BeptRnber;  botif  r«i  wtab  eertatatr  ol 
ill  be  much  beller  to  propagate  a  faioortle  kind  bT  onltln^  In 

K  OuiHiait-Hoiei  (SuticrOtr,  J.  V.).~For  31  oi.  glaaa  we 
weulddacideATbtTBonlT  i;lMb«abglwa«arfen«iuid  ratio.  Tbe  tqoargi 
woBlrt  ihn.  be  17  iDcbee  by  IS  or  13.  wa  woaW  prefer  II  Inohei  Thia  giTea 
more  Blrenglhto  Ibe aliattkan If  IhaMoarea  were  longer  than  Illnobea, 
ai  eieb  lip  girea  addiliooal  atrengtb.  We  ihuuJd  like  the  nfleri  lo  ba 
4)  Inc^n  deep,  bj  IJ  inch  aemu.  4  Inehea  deep  -oall  do  If  tbe  roof  w»a  a 
Me ep  ipaa,  but  If  at  ill  flat.  4i  iiube*  will  ba  needed.  Tonr  propoaed  gbiaa 
*1U  anawar  adatlTtblj.  Too  will  haie  akBadano*  of  Ugkt  with  glua  oC 
17  or  nen  IE  incbei  scrou.  and  wilt  need  a  fair  aoioimt  ol  ^-opemnga. 

Snnnaa  GaBn>»o»eB(J»»iX.).-lf  j«i  wonld  tcU  oa  how  nMb 
■loia  (*«B  la  on  the  aai^m  ko-aaa.  »•  ikiieM  ke  Bar*  abUi  to  adtiaa.    A* 


wiiha  lid  eo  that  yon 
h  moUtnre  la  winter,  we  iDould  like  Itu  wUa  <■ 
be«  enbilltnte  far  doBble  aidea-ai  tbo  flie-plaee  of 
lelbmatwAeaftoDi  theoUBlda.  The  giaU  aril  U 
ba  Ibat  the  aldea  at  tba  fire  would  get  u»  hot,  and 

T.  L.  ffl.— Wtthmt  aeelBg  the  blolcbed  ^"^  "? 

SSui™(^r'aiId'L'"Mt  ^.'n''e.™r'eB™Kb.  " 
,i4,pened  tafire,  «e  rtoold  think  tbi.  m.j  be  Iha 
betore,  then  moil  llkelr  there  are  roagb  ipola  on  tka 
!  iba  eun'i  lara  like  a  bornina  gieu.  and  Iheaa  n 
ipalnt.  YoubnedocBrishtlndullliiglbeglaaa,bnt 
a  betiiH  ibm  loiubtd  will  Dotdomncbgood^faaC 
eallrigbl.  irtheaeroeMOree,  and  plenty  of  air  flraa 
Vary  likelT,  howeter.  tbe  barriea  may  aoAK  frnan 
r  ^  C  )  -Th"iy  rfioota  ire  inStted  with  a  iperfas 
ire  occurrtDce  on  that  plant.  The  aboota  ihonld  ba 
I?"  .?XS3(n^l~  There  waa  no  So.  1  In  jom  IMler; 
lata,  DC    iJjDrOi.).-l,  Ckcaa  ilpini.t.i  !.  Cliy- 

wted  I.lil  ia   Laatrea  FUli^nas 


POITLTET,  BZE.  and  HOITSEHOLI)  CHKOFICLlL 


JUDGES  AT  THE  APPROACHING  ISLINGTON 
POULTRY  SHOW. 
Aptbb  some  hesitation  I  have  rcaolTed  to  reply  to.  your 
correapoDdent  "An  EitHiBiToa."  I  am,  however,  somewhat 
at  a  loHB  to  underatand  his  object  Aa  to  the  first  portion 
of  his  letter,  had  he  be^  a  rnembar  of  the  Poultry  Ciub^ 
woold  ha»e  foond  maoj  at  hia  qm  '  _  -  _  ■■»■_ 
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JOUENAL  OF  HOBTICULTUSE  AND  COTTAaE  GASDENEB. 


[Jlfy  16,1814. 


Tadman,  the  Honanufy  Secretary,  submitted  the  proposed 
Judges  to  the  Stewazds  te  ^pptxr^tJu 

If  t^iis  ezfaibftOr  kneirkii)rt££Qg  abdtit  the  donfei^ondence 
ooncemitig  Mr.  Hewitt  being  a  IfnAst^  f<Hr  thd  Pooltary  Olttb 
lie  w^tmld  d^arlY  ^^'thiit  that  ge^emaaci  hfta  taot  be^ 
appointed.  Mr.  Tndmait  ^  nbt  l^arc^  of  any  ^atarel  hutiAg 
taken  place;  idid  how  yoUr  correspbnd^nt  <^an  stat^  tS^at 
the  rales  of  the  Gl^b  hf^e  beto  sadrifided  or  bibkei^  down 
I  eannot  conceive,  Ic/r^  ais  yet  they  ha^e^  been  Mttle  aeted 
n|h^,  the  te^  b^g  to  ootne. 

witii  regard  tp  ma!klng  known  the/  lubnes  of  Jtidg0s,  there 
fltfe,  I  think,  very  grav^  objections  against  ddng  so;  if  only 
sffi[>idhig  dS^onest  exMbitm  theineans  of  e^oiinnnioat^ 
with  tikem.  Hie  €hree  Judges  B«9^oted  by^he  Cinb  a^  cei^ 
tainly  not  ethibitbrs  no^.  The  Islington  Bhow,  as  year 
<x>rre8pondent  may  see;  is  under  the  control  and-monage* 
ment  of  l^e  Poultry  Oldb^  and  libtf  should  the  Olnb  ^hre  up 
the  selection  of  J^ctdge^  to  the  Itamigt^it  (as  suggested^  when 
they  can  &id  m^  who  &re  membeirt  <^  the  Ote^,  so  highly 
^uioiiied  to  fill  the  office?  T6  do  this  womld  ceH»£nly  be 
ftdbtnittiiitt^  incapacity  and  wealtne^s/whidb,  as  yet,  they  as- 
suzedfy  ich  Tt6t:  Prom  wliat  has  tottie  under  my  knowledge 
I  feel  confident  your  correspondent  is  expreissite^  tlie  opinion 
«f  himself  <ndy»  ahd  ii6b  of  exhibitors  generally,  wMch,  I 
bdi^e,  the  forthcoming  Show  will  demonslante. 

Allow  me  finally  to  state  ^«t  the  worthy  Honoraiy 
Secretaries  of  the  Ponltty  Club  are  gentiemen  acting  and 
giving  thdr  servicetr  for  the  benefit  tst  the  poalby-Iodng 
eommmiity,  and  iAtese  «ere  purity  honoMfrv.  I  theiiieferebeg 
to  state  that  those  fbr  whom  th^  a6t  sd  mdinterestedly  must 
bear  in  nund  the  oliject  they  nave  ^^view;  and^  although 
pladng  themsehres  op^to*  to  coR<det$Ctti;  they  are  not,  at  ^e 
same  time,  public  propei^,  i^  paSd  serrants,  wlio  ean  at 
my  time  be  reprimand^  or  dismissed  fin*  net  carrying  out 
the  views  and  ideas  of  every  Httle'ethibitor  who  chooses  to 
attack  them.— A  Ppuiitet  Tj^isaOL.  * ' 


*mil     . I ■  ■  I  I 


Y    i" 


1.  , 


NEWCASTIiiLiON-TYKK  POULTBY 

JrXHIBIT?roN.  '  ' 

Wx  were  informed  on  the  spoK  0iat  not  since  iiie  years 
1858  or  1859  hits' there  been  a^ow  <^  poul^  held  at  New- 
oastle-on-l^e.  ^  A  few  ^matettrs,  however,  ^considering  that 
the  holding  of  the  Royal  A^cidtur^l  "Societ^i  Meet^  at 
Newcaetle  would  afford  an  ei^c^eut  ep^porttaiity  fin^  veviving 
this  meeting,  determined  bn  the  littempt,  and  it^'^ves  us 
gbeat  pleasure  to  state  iJiat  ai  very  exmlent  ishow  of  both 
Poultry  and  Pigeons  res<cated;  The  visitors  to  the  Bc^ 
Agricultural  Show  had,  in  their  "progress  to  the  Show-^yau^ 
to  actually  pass  the  NewcaMe  Hay  Market,  in  whi(^  »  very 
spacious  tent  was  erected  fbr'  the  Ponltky,  Show,  and-  the 
consequence  was  that  tiiese  holiday-«e«i?eoMr  attended  in 
numbers  tiiat  few  conld  credit,  save  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  fkct  is,  so  nnmeronsly  attended  a  meeting  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rale  of  such  exhibitions,  and  we 
can  therefore  heartily  congratulate  the  promoters  of  this 
Show  on  the  issue. 

As  to  the  general  appointments,  it  is  simply  just  to  say 
that  everything  tiiat  coiud  possibly  be  done  was  done  for  the 
comfort  of  the  valuable  stock  placed  under  the  oare  of  the 
l^ewcastle  Committee.  The  weather  was  decidedly  the 
hottest  of  this  year,  and  fresh  out  lettuces  were  placed  daily 
in  each  pen,  a  comfort  that  iras  evidently  most  highly  ap- 
predatea  by  the  specimens  exhibited.  The  tent  provided 
was  indeed  an  excellent  one,  and  spacious  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  anxious  owners.  The  weat&er,however,  was  so  sultry, 
that  the  suggestion  was  strongly  forced  on  the  minds  of  most 
parties  present  that  such  tents  require  a  more  perfect  venti- 
lation than  is  at  present  provided.  Experience  proves  that 
it  is  not  from  beneath  that  a  fresh  current  of  air  is  required, 
but  that  an  outlet  should  be  provided  for  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere arising  from  so  great  a  number  of  visitors,  themselves 
in  a  state  of  excessive  perspiration  in  almost  every  instance, 
even  before  entering,  and  consequently  feeling  but  little 
relief,  even  though  l£e  canvass  oi  the  tent  mi^t  afford  a 
certain  amount  of  shade  frt>m  the  burning  sunshine  out  of 
doors.  We  cannot  but  believe  this  difficufiy  might  be  easOy 
remedied  by  the  mani]dracturers  of  such  "  pavOions,"  if  at  the 
ridge-pole  certain  apertures  of  sufficient  size  were  introduced. 


^>able  of  letting  away  the  impure  air  as  it  arises  from  bekm. 
We  give  the  suggestion  hoping  it  may  receive  the  considera* 
tion  of  tent-mucers  generally,  as  their  practical  ei^^erienoe 
Will  qui^y  9ippiy  some  remedy*  by  which  sudden  ram  might 
be  as  effectually  provided  against  as  ever,  though  proper 
rentilation  might  yet  be  quite  unimpeded. 

In  Spanish,  Mr.  Teebay»  of  Prestcm,  stood  first,  with  a  most 
capital  pen«  but,  as  we  antich>ated>  not  so  good  in  condition 
(fi^m  moulting)  as  we  could  have  wished  for.  Mr.  Bodbaid's 
second-prize  pen  contained  the  best  pair  of  Spanish  hens  in 
the.Show,  but  the  cock  was  not  their  equaL  The  class  was 
good.  In  D&rhifigg,  exceptiUg  the  prize  birds  the  competition 
was  not  so  good  as  we  hoj^  ^,  though  the  winners  were 
capital.  The  abeence  of  Viscountess  Holmesdale's  birds 
(though  entered)  was  a  mattet  of  regret  to  eveiy  one,  as 
these  north-countrymen  pithily  observed,  "We  have  heard 
so  much  of  her  ladyi^p's  birds,  and  that  renders  our  dis- 
appointment only  the  snreater."  The  Cochins  were  first-rate ; 
Messrs.  Bishop  Sates,  Shorthose,  and  others,  vieiug  with  onr 
greatest  meetings  as  to  their  respective  merits  in  the  pens 
competing.  Those  who  did  net  happen  to  be  present  here 
missed  a  gre^t  treat.  Ibe  Brdhnuu,  too,  were  capital  through- 
out, large  entries.  In  this  variety,  Mr.  Boyle,  of  P<^er  Pttk* 
Bundnmi,  Ireland,  lefk  all  oompetilion  fhr  in  the  rear  with 
three  pens  of  Brahmas,  that,  it  win  be  seen  by  the  pnze  fist, 
left  no  premium  to  his  rivals.  In  Hamburghs,  the  Spangled 
ones  were  the  best  classes  of  both  colours,  nor  do  we  ei^t 
better.  The  Polands  were  also  vecy  good.  The  pen  exhibited 
at  Thorne  a  few  weeks  back,  and  Uiere  disqualined,  of  Black 
Polands,  here  affain  put  in  an  appearance ;  but  as,  here  at 
Newcastle,  the  legs  were  shown  naturally,  and  the  tafl  of 
the  oock  only  bore  the  inevitable  remnants  of  the  dye  ficom 
the  Thome  Meeting,  tiiey  were  now  only  passed  by  without 
any  publicly  assigned  reason.  The  Cfame  classes  were  weak 
in  ^numbers,  and,  exciting  the  prize  birds,  were  not  equal 
to  general  expectations. 

Tl^e  customary  classes  fbr  Ducks,  Oeese,  TwrheySt  and 
]$ahtam$,  were  amply  filled  with  first-rate  speoimeDB.  We 
noticed  a  very  nice  pen  of  Sheldrakes,  that  seemed  quite  to 
be  public  £Etvourites. 

The  show  of  Pigeons  embraced  the  best  specimens  of  our 
first-class  breeders,  and  resulted  in  a  very  numerouB  entry, 
scarcely  was  there  an  empty  pen  throughout  this  section  of 
the  EiJubition. 

SpjuaerR.— First,  R.  Teet^ay,  PrestoAi;  Second,  i,  R.  Bodtwrd,  Bristol. 
Third,  W.  Brace,  Perth.  Oommended,  £.  Cmddace,  KewcMtle ;  J.  Bed- 
pftth,  Jan..  Edinborgh. 

DoftKXves.— First  and  Second.  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire.  Third,  Sir  0. 
Oore^  Bsrt,  Hopton  HalL  Highlj  OommMided,  W.  Oamon,  Thonton-le- 
Moor ;  M.  Honter,  Oreen  Hamnerton  HaU.  Commended,  H.  M.  Biabop» 
Nottiiiffham ;  J.  K,  Fowler,  Ajlesbnry. 

Coohxm-Chika  (Cinnamon  or  Baff).— First  and  Seeood,  C.  T.  Biihop. 
LcBtoo.  Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perthshire.  Hiffhly  Commendsd,  A.  A. 
Smith,  Landport.  Commended,  J.  Stepbeos,  Walcail ;  E.  Tardley,  Sbefldd. 

Coohih-Chiha  (Partridge  or  Oronae)*— First,  H.  Bates,  BirminffhvB, 
Seoond,  J.  R.  Bodbard,  BnstoL  Thh^  T.  Btreteh,  OrmskirlL.  Commended, 
£.  Smith,  Middleton. 

CocHnr-CHtHA  (White).  —  Fimt,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Parthshire.  Seoond, 
W.  Dawson,  Hopton  MirfiekL    Third,  D.  Canaer,  Erdington. 

Bbahva  Poonuu— First,  Seoond,  and  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Poyer  Park, 
Dublin.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  F.  Blair.  Perthshire. 

Gamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  Sir  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Hopton 
Hall.  Seoond,  H.  Adams,  Beverley.  Third,  G.  W.  Binns,  DartingtoD. 
Highly  Commended,  Sir  G.  Gore.  Bart. 

Qaxb  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  B.  Chane,  Coalbrookdale.  Seoond,  H. 
Adams,  Beverley.    Third,  Sir  G.  Gore,  Hopton  HaU. 

Hambueoh  (Golden.penciUed).->Flnt,  C.  Pease,  Darlington.  Second, 
T.  Smith,  Northowram.  Third,  T.  Birch,  Sheffield.  Commended,  H.  Bel- 
don,  GilstMd,  Yorkshire. 

Habcbukoh  (Silver^pencilled).— First,  E.  Yardley,  Sheffield.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Gilstead.    Third,  J.  Leary,  Rothhory. 

HAXBunoH  (Oolden-npaogled).— First,  W.  Cooper,  Helmsley.  Seeood, 
T.  Birch,  Sheffield.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstaad.  CTommended,  R.  Bsrrett, 
Kirkwhelpington ;  Sir  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall;  S.  H.  Hyde,  Tsnotoo. 
H^ 

HAMBunGH  (Silver-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  OUstead.  Seeood,  Sir 
O.  Gore.  Bart.  Hopton  Hail.  Third,  C.  Pease,  Darlington.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  RoDins<m,  Vale  Honse,  Garstang. 

PoLAHD  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).— First  and  Third,  H. Beldon,  Oilstead. 
Second,  C.  Pease,  Darlington. 

PoLA*D  (Any  other  variety) .~ First  and  Second,  H.  Beldmi,  Gilstisd. 
Third,  Mrs.  F.  Blair,  Perthnhire. 

Amt  VAniSTT  (not  named  above).— First  Mrs.  F.  Blair  (La  Flkdie). 
Seoond  and  Third,  C.  Pease  (Silkies  and  Black  Hamborghs).    Commended, 

H.  BeldMi.  

CHICKENS. 

SPAmsH.— First,  J.  R.  Rodhard,  BristoL  Second,  B.  Brown,  Sheffield. 
Third,  W.  Massey,  Oedney. 

DoasiMo  (Coloured).— First,  Mrs.  P.  Blair,  Perthshire.  Second,  Rev.  J.  0-  A« 
Baker,  Biggleewade,Beds.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Blngley.  Highly  Commended, 
K.W.  Boyle,  Poyer  Park,  DubUn;  J.  White,  Warlaby,  TorkslOre;  Mrs. 
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tFotiUn  or  Onon].— FbM,  8. 
>,OraukM.  TWri,  P.  CHtwikbV 
HIT).— rinl,  W.  T.  Kiwrnd,  Budoi 

■pMD,  OM  H-"—    '*'— ^ '--■ * 

T  CamamdBl 

laotumdal 

H,  S.  BUbuI,  WkUoB  (Wtlts 
..»   ^„,j„,-.... 


0«u  (ABTColoa 
■noDd,  H.nMB| 

UtVtaaarh 
H,  8,  Bl  ■     -   ■" 


WvtBonlud.    T1UM,:a.  B.  Dfii, 


CunuBMdad.  Un.  Stunoni,  Hartmll. 


llnu  Pogtnl ;  J.  WiMit,  WoodbiUn. 

.-^  :ATliAiU7)^rfnt*a2  8««iad.  >ln,6M 
BlfU*  OoMndad.  O.  A.  Yswv,  DrUB«IA.  Co 
T*lt  Buna,  OanUnr- 

Dvnu  (Boa«B)^flnt,  J.K.r^Igr.  ATlMbarr.    tewnd,  Ifri.  V.  BWi' 
hrtkihkB.    HI^ilT  CnuMDlad,  J.  SiMDi(Ri.TalaBHH,atntiiic. 

Deeia   (Aavnilit;).— Hnt,  C.  Faaaa,    DarUacCen.     Saconi,  J.  K. 
Jaiiav.HBn.    HiablTCaaanidad,  J.a.  Nihier,  LsTBuni. 

Oust  (Anj  awnr),— Fint,  Ifra.  Beamana.  HirtwHlL  Bncka.    Saaond. 
Mta.  r.  BUlT,  nRthaUn.  EJitlr 
J,  K.  Fnlm,  Ajlaatnrr. 


[T  CocK).— PTla^  Hrt.  r,  B)air,  panhiUn. 

—Fint,C.W,Wll»oB,HIrt  Park,  Kendal  CPUs  a>iM)- 

-'-,  Hull.    BlfiilT  Cammended,  O.  Uilpia,  Jan.,  Llrar- 
I.  Siua;  Bbvlotham ;  1.  araailud,  VakaflaM, 

°" — Fine. «.  B^don.    Seeoad.  P.  L.  Ban 

_._ >,  Blimtafluiii  t  B.  SUtk,  HnU. 

(Aoj  Tariatf} flnt,  H.  BeUoa,  Oamad,  YorfciUln.    Saoond 


^BijiuuJ^ma).— Flnt,  G.  Kalpaiijon.    SMoad,  R.  II.  Stack.    Tbird, 
[.  BaUoB,  euatnd,  Toduliln.     Snood,  W.  If 


B.  Built,  8o«h<n!l. 


u  (ClniiMKa  or  BiA-— Flnt.  Nn.  Wbltf,  BnXMihiU  Park. 
Baaoad,  B.  Adami,   BlnnlBiliuii.     BiRblr  Commeadsd,  C.  T,  Blthop, 


Poann  BtLUHO  Cuu  (\nj  breed).— Flrat,  E.  BiowD.  Secant,  O.  W. 
Blaaa,  DarilaitiB.  Tblrd,  a.  BnxAa,  Hoddanlald.  Blgbl;  Coiaiseiided. 
J.  WUUi  W.  Mtrntj  [BaDtama).    Camsuaded,  Q.  Cruddaee  (CooUnt)  - 

FIOEQIIB. 

riaamaii  (AB7  colom),— Poo*.— Phat.  F.  Elat.  B»7Bratar,     Bceand 

La  Hwaabargia.    GamlaMdad.  H.  TaldliT.  Birmingham.     ~ 


Hut.  F.  Elw.    Baeood,  ,,.  . 
•W.  B.  Tan  BamatMrgen,  Bam 

" ~ «0loort.—O>r*.— Flrat,  W.AttworlhpOi 

d,  H.  K.  JoUbm,  r 


kihtn. 
Owb 


EULE8  FOB  JUDGING  POULTET. 
I  SATK  nerer  saen  tha  nilaa  of  tlia.  Poultir  CInb,  uid  do 
lot  beloi^  to  it.  Id  Eko^  a  repl;  which  I  reeeired  to  Vi  »• 
tlicatjoQ  I  'Bome  tin«  aince  in»4a  ^  the  Secretaiy  on  the 
iii];)ject,ledin«  tobaliaraUuttao  Bewi>teinb«niwacs  dMired. 
I  MD,  coiua<iuentljr,.  not  •'^  a>d7oc»t«  of  thar  rales,  and, 
indeed,  know  notbloK  about  them.  Isay  this  mnoh,  so  that 
Imqr  not  be  thooffht  &am^^e8tedpaJ^iIltllia  diatnuaioq. 
-  It  noold,  I  odimt,  ^  abaord  to  moke  ntlM  u  t»  non. 
essentialB ;  but  do  I  correctl;  infer  that  you  are,  tttatafoM, 
of  oyioion  that  it  would  be  obiard  to  have  rolaa  aa  to 
esaeatiala  ?  .,  If  I  do,  I  luiiat  a^j  with  all  defareooe  to .  70a, 
HoaeiB.  Gditm,  that  I  c»iuuit  eae  the  conuuoii  aanaa  oe  logic 
(^;ouf  oow^iiaion,  Atpieaeot  it  is  oiaBifeft  thaA  tiiere  i« 
ooB^ideraUe  diSarei^pe  of  opiniiwi  amongat  jadgea  aa  to 
what.ia  and  what  ii  not  ea^enMal.  andheace  the  conflicting 
decieiooa  m  t9  the  merits.,  of  ipeos  of  poalte;  Hhoim  at 
diffiereut  ahowa,  and  jadge4  b?  diffemnt  peiBona. 

Wa  all  know,  fb^  it  jB  AotoiMiu^  that  a  pea  ptaoed  first  at 

le,  ahoiT  wtU.ofteif, , without  anj  appamct  ceaaon  othiar 

than  diffareoce  c^  ppinioitin  U>b  ji)dgaB,  have  to  give  vay 

to  a  pen  whiciji  it  bw  before  be»t^  aott  perch«n«a,.be  on- 

notioad  altogetbai. 

Bearing  Uiia  fitct  ia  min^  I  cannot  tielp  believing  that 

nateura    would  gladlj  have   BOwe  atandard  rulaa   wbicb. 

^onld  (cnide  thein  in  bMedinff  their  fowls,  and  tbe  Judge* 

when  judgi^  them.    Of  coune,  a  g[«at  deal  muat  elwi^TB 

'  ;end  aa  the  judgea ;  for  iBstance,  where  there  ia  unerwi 

itohiag  in  (iae,-  i^e.,  ov  ffbfwe  some  pent  are  shown  in 

better  candit«onth»Bothca;:butI«in4iute  anaUetoui- 

deiatapd  hoir  any  JD^'alaboiu*  w  to  tbeoa  noutts  caa  b« 

enhaiicedbj  certain  and  intelligible  rules  on  eaaential  stints 

being  reduced  t«wntiBCr   If  anctiweiegenettllyaotodcinbT 

them  and  by  bi»edei«<  I  cimpotdiroat  myselFof  the  notien 

that  not  onjj  WO11I4  exhibitora  generally  be  m«e  aatiafled 


I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  inaisting  that  rules  of 
tjn  kind  will,  or  can,  make  erery  man  a  good  and  efficient 
judge ;  I  beliavb  nothing  of  the  kind.  To  be  a  thorough 
jndge requires  pecnliay  and  rarSiqaalitieB,  besides  coniid^ 
able  eiperienca,  and  lacking  these  no  man  with  the  meet 
nunnte  directions  would  ever  make  a  judge  whose  dedaiona 
would  give  the  poultrj-Ioving  public  Batislactipn. — P. 

[I teeeiBB  tone  Uiat .there  is  ju>  difiaiance  of  opinion  b^ 
tireen  one  ooRreiq^eadant  and.ounelvee.  The  nsinntrsl 
oboraatenetleB  of  the  varieties  ate  weUki)oim,  and  we  naree 
knew  a  judge  o£  ponltry  -dieiegaid  them.  If  it  be  thought 
deei^able  t«  hara  thBm>  yrintea  there  can  be  no  otyeetim. 
Whenapen  t^eeapnstsftt  oneaho«,andie  not  noticed  at 
anothei!,  it  ofjy  ixtinutea  thsA  their  competitor  in  the 
opinjoa  of  the  judge, bad  a  p»p«nderating  amount  of  doo- 
eesentUl  uceUewuea.]         ... 


BEES  IN  perthshtbe; 

I  -OAVrtti  to  ratdfla  In  tha  centre  of  Perthshire  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  "majestic  Tay,"  in  one  of  the  moat  piiTtuiesqua 
spots  in  tba  country.  T  am  snrrounded  on  all  sides  by  hilla 
covered  with  eitenaive  Ibreats,  or  clad  with  tt  e  pnrple  heather. 
■Rie  hftzal,  the  willow,  the  alder,  the  beech,  1;he  plane,  the 
oak,  the  moimtain  oah,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  hoUy,  In  point 
of  bloaaom,  Ihave  in  no  former  season  seen  sarpaaaed.  Theso 
Ire*  afford  rich  pasture  for  l*ea.  The  broom,  the  furze,  and 
the  bteckberry  are  alaO  abundant.  There  ia  in  general  a 
deficiency  of  white  clover  in  this  district,  the  soil  or  the 
olimate  not  being  stritable  to  its  continued  eristence.  lb 
flourishes  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  beeomes  eitinot.  The 
white  clover  affords  tlia  richest  pnstoro  to  the  bee.  and  where 
the  plant  is  abundant  and  hnnriant  tbe  bees  prefer  it  to  any 
other  flower.  The  Ume  trees  are  also  numerous  bore,  but 
they  are  not  yet  tn  flower.  The  bees  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  lime,  and  when  a  genial  Eoutb-west  wind  blows  they 
coTlect  enomouB  massH  of  honey  Erom  its  myriads  of  sweet- 
amelliag  blossoms.  The  heath  is  alao  abnndant,  covering 
with  its  punile  bloesoma  many  a  square  mile  of  sur&ce. 
It  does  not  flower  unlil  the  beginning  of  August. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  tha  weather,  in  tbe  early 
port  of  the  season  it  was  tbij  cold  and  unfavourable.   Hany 
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of  the  oowidrj  ipeofilie,  hoirefar.  do  not  oansider  sock  weather 
nnpropitioDs  to  bees,  especially  if  it  terminate  hy  the  middle 
of  ApnL  The  latter  purt  of  April  and  the  month  of  Ifay 
w^re  Tery  &voQrable>  fuid  during  tiiese  months  most  of  my 
stock-hiTee  made  great  progress,  and  increased  much  in 
population.  The  temperature  was  so  high  durxnc^  the  latter 
nart  of  May  that  large  masses  of  bees  hnng  in  ^nsters  and 
festoons  abont  the  entrances  and  nndemeaOi  the  stools  of 
^tB  hiyes,  and  sereral  hiyes  in  the  district  swarmed.  There 
was  one  swarm  so  early  as  the  15tili  of  May — an  nnasnal 
oooorrence  |Xn  this  locality.  The  last  ten  days  hare  been 
▼ery  nnpropitioos.  Many  hiTes  that  were  preparing  to 
swarm  were  arrested  in  their  progress,  the  bees  oestrc^ing 
&e  drones  in  tiieor  larra  and  pupa  conditions,  and  teimng 
down  the  royal  cells  that  were  m  course  of  constroction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  bees  in  iAaa  quarter 
is  the  state  <^  t^e  weather,  and  so  much  has  tlus  been  the 
case  during  my  experience,  which  extends  to  more  than  a 
Quarter  of  a  century,  that  I  hare  sometimes  tiiought  the 
dimate  entirely  unsuited  to  such  insects.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  seasons  bave  been  especially  nnpro- 

S*tious,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  thousands  of  hives 
we  perished,  and  many  apiaries  have  gone  to  rain. 

I  have  at  present  four  apiaries  consisting  of  nineteen  hives, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  aU  in  common  straw  hives. 
The  first  apiary  is  in  a  back  area  adjoining  my  dwelling- 
house.  It  conslBts  of  two  hives — one  a  foundling,  which  I 
had  literally  dug  out  of  the  roof  of  a  house  to  which  it  had 
migrated  last  season,  and  which  I  had  transfenred  to  a 
Huber-hive,  and  the  other  the  swarm  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  glass  hive  in  my  attic  window,  and  to  which  I 
aihided  in  a  former  communication.  These  two  hives  are 
rapidly  progressing  in  strength,  but  they  are  ^  fea  behind" 
for  the  season,  l^e  population  of  the  foundling  may  average 
10,000,  and  that  of  the  glass  hive  5000  or  6000.  No  drones 
have  yet  (June  10th)  appeared.  This  apiary  is  so  surrounded 
with  tall  lime  trees,  and  high  gables  of  houses,  that  the  bees 
have  often  difficulty  in  surmounting  tiiem,  having  to  moimt 
up  a  spiral  <^  40  or  50  feet  in  heis^ht.  Any  natural  swarm 
coming  oiF  in  this  apiary  is  g^enera&y  lost^ 

In  l^e  second  apiary  I  have  only  one  hive.  It  is  in  good 
condition,  and  may  swarm  in  about  a  week.  My  -uiird 
apiary  is  situated  in  a  distant  ibrest,  in  Hie  midst  a  young 
oalc  coppice;  the  disadvantage  of  this  apiary  lies  in  its 
distance  from  immediate  observation.  The  bees,  however, 
are  most  vigorous,  healthy,  and  i»08perons.  Their  peculiar 
hnm  as  they  depiurt  from  and  return  to  Hieir  hives  is  very 
pleasing.  This  apiary  consists  of  four  hives,  three  young  hives 
and  one  old  hive.  The  old  hive  is  unusuaily  strong  in  bees, 
and  at  present  is  lying  out  in  masses  on  the  stool.  Drones 
have  appeared  in  all  the  hives,  and  they  are  in  good  condition. 
Ko  swarms  have  yet  been  sent  forth.  Though,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  for  my  interest  to  make  artificial  swarms,  I  have 
such  a  desire  to  witness  the  egress  of  natoral  swanns  that 
I  have  as  yet  delayed  forming  any.  One  of  the  four  is  an 
artificial  swarm  of  last  year,  which  had  only  half  filled  its 
hive  with  comb ;  but  by  this  time  it  nmst  have  brought  it 
down  to  the  surface. 

The  fourth  apiary  consists  of  twelve  stocks  dixniciled  in 
straw  hives ;  eight  of  these  are  young  swarms  of  last  year, 
and  four  old  stock-hives.  Nine  are  in  first-rate  condition, 
tying  out  in  masses,  and  abounding  in  drones.  The  cause 
of  the  bees  in  so  many  hives  clustering  in  such  masses  on 
the  board  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  weir  having  been  ar- 
rested by  the  cold  weather  in  the  process  of  constructiDg 
royal  cells,  and  having  no  royal  cells  sealed  the  old  queen  is 
unwilling  to  emigrate. 

In  closing  this  article  can  any  apiarian  inform  me  whether 
he  has  ever  known  a  swarm  emigrate  without  a  royal  cell 
sealed,  or  in  process  of  being  s^ed,  in  the  old  stock  F — 
Fhiliscus,  Jhinkeld, 


WORRIED  TO  DEATH. 

On  the  14th  inst.  I  missed  the  young  queen  of  a  small 
artificial  swarm.  After  a  long  and  unavailing  scrutiny  of 
evezy  comb,  I  at  length  bethought  me  of  examining  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  there  I  found  the  body  <^ 
the  unfortunate  queen.  Its  peculiar  appearance  at  once 
satisfied  me  that  she  had  been  pinioned  and  literally  worried 


to  death  by  her  own  workers;  and  although  I  failed  in  de- 
tecting the  usual  sign  of  impregnation,  I  more  than  sos. 
pected  that  the  maltreatment  to  wbick  she  had  fidlen  a 
victim  had  closely  followed  her  return  from  a  sncoesBfial 
weddingtrip.  Three  days  afterwards  I  found  these  saspidons 
verified  in  Hie  case  of  a  very  beautifttl  yoong  queen  of 
another  small  artificial  swarm,  whose  lifeless  body  I  ex- 
tricated from  a  dense  cdust^r  of  woricers  within  the  hiye,  the 
sign  of  impregnation  in  this  case  remaining  distinctly  yi^le. 
Can  any  one  suggest  a  reason  lor  these  singular  abermtaons 
in  the  instincts  of  bees,  dooming  the  comnramty  in  each  in- 
stance to  certain  extinction  by  the  destruction  of  its  juvenile 
sovereign  at  the  very  moment  when  she  had  become  foDy 
capable  of  MfilHng  her  important  functions  ?— A  Dxvok- 

SHIRE  BXB-KBBPSn. 


NATUEAL  AND  AETIFICIAL  SWAEMS. 

Pbshaps  the  result  of  my  driving  operations  eondmcned 
in  your  Journal  of  the  28th  ult.,  may  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing. On  July  Ist,  and  the  three  following  nights,  piping 
was  heard  in  tiie  old  stock.  On  July  5th  a  fair-sized  swami 
issued,  and  settled  so  quickly  in  a  neighbour's  orchard  that 
had  I  been  absent  for  fifteen  minutes  it  might  have  been 
lost  to  me.  Mi^t  I  have  driven  again,  or  could  I  hare 
done  anything  to  prevent  the  swarming  ?  In  the  afternoon 
the  old  stock  expelled  dead  two  young  queens.  I  hare, 
therefore,  had  from  one  stock,  first,  a  natural  swarm,  which 
sent  out  a  maiden  swarm  (a  very  large  one)  on  July  10th; 
next,  two  artificial  swarms  (both  doing  well);  lastly,  a 
natmral  swarm. — A  Village  Doctob. 

[You  certainly  ran  great  risk  in  your  operations,  bnt  good 
luck  has  pulled  you  through.  Young  queens  do  not  on  the 
average  lay  eggs  untU  they  are  fourteen  days  cAd,  bat  the 
one  you  saw  on  t^e  25th  of  May,  must  have  left  brood  behind, 
although  but  twelve  days  old  at  the  time  she  quitted  the  old 
stock.  You  could  not  have  prevented  the  swarm  which 
issued  on  the  5th  of  July.] 


BEES  IN  SUPEES. 


Over  one  of  my  hives,  a  common  straw  one  with  flat 
board  at  the  top,  in  which  there  is  a  circular  hole,  I  have 
placed  a  bell-glass.  The  bees  congregate  there  in  nnmbers, 
but  show  no  signs  of  building  or  forming  the  comb.  Ought 
I  to  have  attached  a  small  piece  at  the  top  (inside)  as  an 
inducement  ?  or  will  they  do  it  of  their  own  accord  when 
the  hive  is  filled.  I  am  quite  a  beginner  in  the  apiarian 
line,  having  bought  two  stocks  only  last  autumn.  One  ^ed 
during  tiie  winter ;  the  other  threw  out  two  swarms  in  May 
and  June,  which  I  put  into  these  new  hives,  made  in  the 
village,  and  have  now  placed  the  bell-glasses  over.  I  placed 
the  bell-glasses  over  because  the  bees  hung  out  so  much, 
and  I  was  afraid  they  would  swarm,  which  (the  people  say 
here),  in  July  is  not  worth  a  butterfly.  They  only  look  at  and 
visit  the  extension  of  their  new  homes,  but  will  not  build. 
I  ought  to  say  the  glasses  are  rather  large — ^9  or  10  inches 
in  diameter.  Is  the  extent  of  their  new  apartments  too 
large,  or  what  is  the  reason  ?  I  have  placed  an  empty  hive 
over  the  glasses,  so  that  they  are  in  darkness. 

Supposing  they  do  form  the  combs  and  fill  the  glasses 
witii  honey,  how  am  I  to  take  the  glasses  off  so  as  to  get  the 
contents  without  injuring  the  bees,  and  when  is  the  proper 
time  for  doing  so  ? — ^Ekctob,  Kent 

[If  the  bees  remain  in  the  beU-glasses  they  will  probably 
form  combs  therein,  but  would  have  done  so  more  readily  if 
some  dean  comb  had  been  fixed  in  them  beforehand.  The 
glasses  should  be  taken  off  when  filled,  or  when  the  honey 
season  is  over.     Full  directions  for  removing  supers  are 

fiven  in  page  125  of  the  sixth  edition  of  Taylor's  "Bee- 
eeper's  Manual.] 


OHE  LETTEE  BOX. 

ATCAUAir  Bjcauismis— Stjpbkivo  Stocks  (CTUtteau  Vallon).—Utmn* 
Ncigbboor  Sc  Son  supply  bell-gluaet  and  eapa,  and  in  their  adTertisement, 
which  appears  in  another  column,  you  will  find  a  list  of  agents,  bat  none 
we  fear  in  Torkshire.  Can  any  of  our  readers  say  where  apUriaor  requiattes 
are  sold  In  that  county  T  Caps  or  supers  may  be  used  with  adTantafS  as 
long  aa  the  honey  harrest  continues,  and  If  there  be  much  heath  near  yon, 
may  even  bow  be  of  aervloe. 
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near  Londoo. 


Mucwort^flowera . 
Common  Bent  Grass  ripe. 
HoneysnolUe  berries  ripe. 
TellMr  Sueoory  tommm. 
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fnm obeerrmtiaiiBUken  near  London  dnring  ttie  last  ^trtf-aeren  jaars,  th«  arera«e  day  temperature  of  the  week  Is  74.5",  and  Its  night 
pentore  50.9».     The  greatest  hettt  wis  92<»  on  tie  Sod,  1856;  and  the  lowest  cold.  S7»,  on  the  6th.  7th,  and  8ih,  186L     The  ,greate8t  fall    ' 
itai  mm  1.08  tndi. 


HAEDY  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

HEEE  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all 
the  months  of  the  year,  in  which, 
sey^»lly,  things  of  oeaut^  vu^  be 
had  in    season."    This    is    Lord 
Bacon's  ideal  of  «  j^erfaot  garden 
in  the  seventeenth  centiirT.    At 
this  time  embroidered  fl^rdens  had 
been  introduced  from  Fraaee,  a&d 
though  not  adverse  to  aart  being 
employed  to  produce  harmonj  of  form  and 
colour  by  the  panel-work  and  its  embroidery, 
he  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  this  form  of 
garden  was  not  what  a  lover  of  Nature  could 
be  satisfied  with. 

In  the  present  day,  embroidered  gardens,  and  poly- 
ekrome  or  parti-coloured  figures  have  been  introduced, 
and  I  hare  seen  them  at  many  places,  the  flowers  in 
granmer  being  skilfully  arranged  in  gecmietrical  beds, 
libaacb,  compartments,  or  scrolls,  separated  from  each 
other  br  narrow  paths  or  alleys  fonned  of  pennanent- 
odoured  materials  instead  of  gravel  only,  and  the  whole 
resembling  a  many-coloured  carpet,  in  which  the  plants 
are  trimmed  or  otherwise  made  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance little  differing  from  that  presented  by  the  dead 
colouring  materials.  I  have  also  seen  these  gardens  in 
winter,  and  found  the  coloured  materials,  which  are  the 
winter  substitutes  of  flowers,  not  giving  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  glowing  tints  of  life.  In  fact,  in  sprmf^, 
aotomn,  and  winter,  these  fancy  gardens  with  their  par^- 
edoured  armngmnents,  and  lively  combinations  of  small 
toT-like  shrubs  do  not  give  that  appearance  in  winter 
trnich  we  were  led  to  expect. 

My  impression  of  embroidered  parterres  is,  that  tiiey 
ettmot  be  pleasing  to  the  real  lover  of  Nature  and  art,  for 
true  art  does  not  see  anything  more  beautiful  than 
Nature.  The  beauty  of  a  picture  consists  in  its  near 
approach  to  nature,  and  the  beauty  of  a  garden^  no 
matter  how  trim  and  well  kept  it  may  be,  rests  on  each 
occupant  presenting  a  natural  appearance.  When  art  is 
duly  applied  to  Nature's  works,  their  wildness  and  irre- 
gulantjr  only  are  rectified. 

M^  notion  of  a  garden,  no  matter  how  limited  or  ex- 
teoaye  the  area  may  be,  is,  that  it  should  be  ornamental  at 
aH  seasons.  To  make  it  so,  fair  selections  should  be  made 
— ^Ist,  of  evergreen,  flowering,  and  deciduous  trees  and 
'  ahrabs ;  2nd,  of  plants  flowering  or  otherwise  attaining 
their  gre«teBt  beauty  at  different  periods  of  the  year ; 
9id,  and  the  whole  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
beautiful  picture  in  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 
We  should  not  then  see  eveiy  inch  of  avaihble  surfaee 
occupied  by  plants  yielding  a  mere  monotonous  blase  of 
cdoar  for  three  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Saving  made  these  preliminaiy  remarks,  I  may  now 
state  my  impressions  as  to  the  present  system  of  arrang- 
ing plants  in  beds,  in  order  that  I  may  oe  the  better  un- 
derstood. Ist.  I  think  the  system  of  massing  plant*  the 
iBost  natural  of  all,  for  in  nature  plants  are  distributed 
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in  'fooww,  yellow  here,  red  there,  white  or  blue  elsewhere. 
2na.  That  for  producing  an  effect,  and  making  the  most 
of  aoaie  plaats  that'appear  diminutive  when  placed  singly,. 
thatvfgtemisuneqaaUed.  3rd.  That  masses  judiciously 
introoaced  without  takmg  up  the  ground  required  for 
O&erplants,  give  a  feature  io  a  garden  not  otherwise  to 
be  obtained.  4th.  That  when  aU  the  contrivances,  and 
most  of  the  labour  and  means  of  a  place  are  devoted  t^ 
bedding  plants,  and  when  every  nook  and  comer  is  filled 
with  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  plants  equally  beau- 
tiful, though  not  tender,  for  the  sake  of  a  short  brilliant 
display  of  bloom  in  summer,  then  is  this  system  misapplied^ 

Now,  for  affording  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in  summer, 
no  plants. are  more  suitable  than  those  having  a  decided 
colouring,  either  of  bloom  or  foliage,  there  being  but  one 
G<^W2r,  :pure,  distinct,  and  bright;  the  habit  must  be 
dwarf  aad  oompact ;  the  flowers  of  good  substance,  borne 
well  above  the  foliage,  but  not  so  as  to  present  an  uneven. 
aarituse ;  and  the  blooming  must  be  profuse,  and  of  three 
raoBths'  continuance.  The  plants,  moreover,  should  W 
of  good  constitution,  and  capable  of  enduring  wind,  rain, 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  These  being  the 
conditions  of  a  ffood  bedding  plant,  it  is  evident  that  t  hose 
plants  doing  well  in  our  climate  without  the  aid  o(  artificial 
protection  m  winter,  are  the  most  likely  to  withstand  the^ 
changes  of  our  climate  ;  those  requiring  artificial  protect 
tion  m  winter,  or  nearly  at  all  seasons,  being  only  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  furnishing  something  in  colour,  form,^. 
or  foliage  not  found  in  hardy  plants.  The  day  may  be 
distant,  out  I  believe  it  will  come,  when  the  horticulturist 
wiU  be  able  to  fill  his  beds  with  plants  needing  no  more 
protection  in  winter  than  that  of  a  cold  frame,  and  be 
able  to  obtain  an  effect  equal  to  that  furnished  by  hardy 
and  t^ider  plants  combined.  This  is  a  desideratum  for 
which  the  hybridiser  is  striving,  and  the  gardener  long- 
ing; and  employers  will  then  have  handsome  winter- 
flowering  plants  at  a  dreary  time  of  the  j^ear,  in  place  or 
thousands  of  Geraniums,  &c.,  that  contribute  nothing  to- 
the  ornamentation  of  the  structures,  but  entail  a  great 
amount  of  labour  and  expense. 

Though  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  we  can  nuh^ 
stitute  hardy  plants  for  tender  without  destroying  the 
splendour  of  the  flower  garden,  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  hardy  plants  might  now  be  emploved,  especially  in 
places  where  the  amount  of  glass  is  small,  and  that  j^lass 
desirable  for  furnisliing  plants  blooming  in  autumn,. 
winter,  and  spring.  We  have  flo  many  fine  hardy  bed- 
ding plants,  diat  I  shall  begin  with  them,  though  I  ouicht 
to  iuive  tak^i  shrubs  first ;  and  I  am  the  more  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  clergyman  having  given  me  an  acf  ouiit 
of  the  fine  display  o(  flowers  which  he  keeps  up  without 
wintering  a  single  bedding  plant  except  Geraniums,  ad 
he  employs  hardy  plants  instead. 

The  merits  of  hardy  plants  are — they  need  little  or  n<^ 
artificial  protection,  consequently  the  greenhouse  is  not 
turned  into  a  repository  for  fading,  drooping  plants  every  * 
autumn;  and  they  require  but  little  care  one  half  the- 
year^  In  their  case  no  daily  attention  is  needed  to  picking 
off  dead  leaves,  watering,  and  giving  air.  They  withstaiiti- 
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rain,  heat,  and  cold,  witli  the  other  TidssitadeB  of  our 
climate,  uid  can  be  grown  by  any  person  haying  groond, 
and  a  taste  for  gardening. 

VARIEOATED  HARDY  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

BiLLis  PBBENNis  AiTCTTBAFOLiA. — Pcrhapfl  the  bost  of  all 
golden  variegated  plants.  It  ffrows  about  3  inches  high, 
has  bright  scarlet  flowers  in  early  summer,  and  is  second  to 
no  edging  plant  known.    Division  of  the  root. 

Fbagasia  vabiegata  (Variegated  Strawbeny). — Beau- 
tiftd  silver  variegation.  Crrows  about  6  inches  high.  Forms 
very  pretty  white  panels,  in  borders,  and  is  t^apted  for 
growing  under  trees  if  the  spot  is  not  too  dry.  Of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  adapted  to  all  soils.    Increased  by  runners. 

Isis  QSRMANicA  VABiEOATA. — Height  1  to  1^  foot.  White 
stripes  along  the  sword-like  leaves,  which  give  it  a  fine  ap- 
pearance in  a  ribbon-border.    Division  of  we  root. 

Shahbook  (Trifolium  repens).* — ^Black  and  green  leaves. 
Height  6  to  9  inches.  A  centre  of  Achillea  aurea,  a  ring  of 
Shamrock  round  it,  and  an  edging  of  Arabis  caueasica  va- 
riegata,  make  a  superb  bed.    Seed,  division,  and  cuttings. 

M»T.TgaA  vTTLGABis  VABIEOATA  (Goldcu  Variegated  Bahn). 
—Deep  golden  blotch.  Height  1  foot.  Liable  to  lose  its 
variegation  in  rich  soils  in  autumn.  Good  for  small  or 
medium-sized  beds.    Cuttings  and  division  of  the  root. 

Spi&oia  ulmabta  VABIEOATA  (Variegated  Meadow  Sweet). 
— ^Very  sweet,  and  beautiful  when  planted  as  the  back  row  of 
a  ribbon.    Suckers  ajid  division. 

Ababib  lucida  VABIEOATA. — As  a  dwarf  bedding  plant 
this  is  surpassed  by  none,  and  equalled  by  few.  It  is  a  first- 
rate  plant  for  tessallated  patterns,  and  margins  of  beds. 
Suckers  or  ofbets.  It  is  the  Arabis  alpina  variegata  of  some 
gardens. 

Ababis  albida  VABIEOATA. — Morc  free  in  habit  than  the 
preceding,  and  having  white  variegations.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Arabis  caucasica  variegata  and  A.  g^randiflora  varie- 
gata. It  is  a  charming  edging  plant  to  go  next  grass,  and 
for  fiUing-in  angles,  &c.,  in  tessellated  patterns.  Division 
of  the  roots  or  cuttings. 

Altbsuh  saxatile  vabiboatttk. — ^Much  used  in  embroid- 
ered parterre  patterns.  It  forms  a  lovdy  yellow  bed  in 
spring,  and  the  foliage  tells  afterwards,  but  at  best  it  is 
not  equal  to  many  oUier  variegated  plants.  Cuttings  and 
division. 

Altssum  dentatum  vabieoattjm. — Of  free  branching 
habit,  with  lanceolate  leaves  uniformly  belted  with  creamy 
yellow.  By  pinching  out  the  fore  shoots  it  forms  a  dense 
short  growth;  suitable  for  an  edging,  or  a  row  from  6  to 
12  inches  wide  in  a  ribbon.    Cuttings. 

Glechoma  hedebacea  VABIEOATA. — Goldeu  variegation ; 
the  phmt  dwarf,  free-growing,  and  forming  a  good  edging. 
A  lovely  plant  also  for  variegated  tracery,  a  charming 
rockery  plant,  and  a  gem  for  hanging-baskets.  Cuttings 
and  division. 

Abtemisia  vtjloabis  VABIEOATA. — ^Whito  variegation. 
Useful  for  large  patterns  requiring  a  silver  ground,  or  a  back 
row  in  a  ribbon.    Division. 

Ballota  nioba  VABIEOATA. — Loaves  beautifrilly  spotted 
with  white.  Forms  a  neat  silvery  bed,  but  requires  T>egging 
down.    Division. 

iBoopoDiini  PODAOBABIA. — ^Fiue  golden  variegation.  Suit- 
able for  filling  up  where  a  light  golden  mass  is  desired. 
Division. 

AiBA  c<EBT7LSA  vARiEOATA. — A  veij  graceful  striped-leaved 
Grass,  its  beauty  being  strikingly  apparent  in  the  third  or 
fourth  row  of  a  ribbon.    Division. 

DaCTTLIS      OLOMBBATA      VABIEOATA      ELBOANTISSnfA. — A 

pretty  new  dwarf  Grass,  growing  about  1  foot  high,  form- 
ing a  charming  row  in  a  ribbon;  and  its  graceful  cha- 
racter will  render  it  valuable  for  imparting  a  light  appear- 
ance to  heavy  masses  of  colour  and  stiff  formal  outUnes. 
Division. 

Thymus  vtjloabis  vabieoatus. — ^A  neatplant  for  forming 
edgings  to  beds,  and  for  chain  patterns.    Division. 

Melissa  Patbbsoni  (Silver  Variegated  Balm). — ^Neatand 
pretty  for  margins  of  beds.    Cuttings  and  division. 

LoNicEBA  bbachtpoda  VABIEOATA  (Gold-nctted  Japanese 

«  Th?  true  Shamrock  Is  now  considered  to  be  Oxallt  aeetotella.  Common 
Wood  Sorrel ;  but  the  plant  known  in  nrdens  aa  Sbaarook  it  TitfeUiUi 
ropena  pentapbyUom,  or  Fire-leaved  White  Dntch  Clorer. 


Honeysuckle). — ^The  leaves  of  this  are  permanently  netted 
over  with  bright  golden  veins.  It  forms  a  fine  bed  and  a 
neat  edging,  and  is  handsome  as  a  climber.  Cuttings  ind 
layers. 

VsBONicA  CHAKJCDBT8  VABIEOATA. — ^A  fine  plant,  with  the 
brightest  of  bright  blue  fiowers  and  silvery  variegated  foliage. 
Incuspensable  for  chain  and  small  patterns.  Novel  as  an 
edging.    Division. 

SCBOPHTTLABIA  NODOSA  VABIEOATA. — ^LOBVeS  blotchedwith 

white ;  habit  vigorous,  but  may  be  had  any  height  bypindi- 
ing  back.    Fine  for  ribbons.    Cuttings  and  division. 

Saxitbaga  japonioa  VABIEOATA. — ^Hardy,  with  large 
leaves,  creamy  white,  g^en,  and  deep  rose.  A  first-rate 
plant  for  edg^ings  or  broad  belts.    Division. 

ViNCA  KAJOB  VABIEOATA. — Silver  variegation.  Effective, 
and  will  grow  under  trees,  and  almost  anywhere.  Cuttings 
ajid  offisets. 

ViNOA  MiNOB  VABIEOATA. — ^White  varicgation,  and  when 
trained  close  to  the  ground  forms  a  carpet-like  ornament 
Cuttings,  layers,  and  offsets. 

FB08TED  SILVER  AND  HOART-LEAVED  HARDY  BEDDING 

PLANTS. 

Achillea  clavxnna. — Dwarf  habit;  foliage  silver  grey; 
fiowers  white,  borne  in  dense  clusters,  which  require  to  be 
cut  off  closely,  and  then  we  have  a  plant  for  a  riblx>n,  row,  or 
belt  from  4  te  6  inches  high,  and  retaining  ite  uniform  height 
and  compactness  throughout  the  season.  Division  and 
cuttings. 

Di<ynjs  MABrmfA. — ^A  low,  trailing,  pretty  plant,  with 
blue-tinted  silver  grey  nap;  requires  dose  pegging.  Very 
distinct,  and  forms  a  lively  contrast  where  green  shades 
predominate.    Cuttings. 

Nepeta  cssia. — Hoary  leaves  and  violet  flowers.  Excel- 
lent for  chains  or  planting  roimd  beds  of  evergreen  shrabe, 
as  Bhododendrons.  It  makes  a  good  small  bed,  and  is  ex- 
cellent as  a  belt  to  yellow  beds.    Division  and  cuttings. 

CiNEBABiA  MABimcA. — Ouo  of  the  fiuest  silvery  pluits  we 
have.  A  bed  of  this,  or  rather  a  centre,  with  a  broad  band  of 
Saponaria  ocymoides  round  it,  is  splendid.  Suitable  for 
ribbons,  and  generally  useM  for  effect  anywhere.  Seed, 
division,  and  cuttings. 

Antennabia  kaboabitacba. — ^Effective  silveiy  foliage. 
Suiteble  for  belts,  chains,  and  ornamentation  generally. 
Division. 

Antennabia  abenabia. — ^Effective  plant  for  belts,  chains, 
tessellated  patterns,  &c.    Division.    This  is  an  Everlasting. 

Abtemisia  aboentea. — ^As  a  neat  half-shrubby  plant  witii 
silvery  grey  foliage,  employed  as  an  edging  to  large  beds  or 
borders  of  shrubs,  clipped  to  the  required  height  and  width, 
this  is  unsurpassed.  ]^  forms  a  uniform  band  or  ^e  of  any 
size,  and  as  a  clump  on  a  lawn  is  a  fine  object.  Cuttings 
and  division. 

Cebastittv  Bisbsbsteini. — ^A  better  and  more  silvery 
species  than  C.  tomentosum;  stronger  in  habit  and  more 
effective  as  an  edging  or  ribbon  plant.  Division  and  cuttings. 

Cebastittk  toxbntosuh. — Fine  for  ribbons,  chains,  and 
edgings.    Division,  seeds,  and  cuttings. 

Sebastiuic  qbandiflobuh — Erect  tuft-like  habit,  from 
6  to  9  inches  high,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  1  inch  long,  of 
a  glaucous  silvery  hue.  Distinct  and  fine;  suitable  for 
ribbons,  bands,  chains,  and  ornamental  work  generally,  and 
will  be  a  general  favourite.    Division  and  cuttings. 

Stachts  lanata. — Glaucous  woolly  leaves,  dwarf  habit 
Unsurpassed  for  dose  carpet- work  and  neutral  belte,  growing 
well  under  trees.    Cuttinjgs  and  offsets. 

OBioANint  psETJDO-DicTAJfNTTS.  —  Bound  whltiah  grey 
leaves,  and  neat  as  an  edging.    Division. 

Salvia  officinalis  vabieoata.  —  Tricolonred  leaves. 
Promises  to  be  an  effective  plant  for  edgings  and  ribbons. 
Cuttings  and  division. 

GNAPHALiuif  LANATI7M. — Shrubby  and  bushy  habit,  silvery 
foliage ;  effective  for  ribbons,  edgings  and  belts.    Cuttings. 

Centaubea  MONTANA. — Very  silvery  foliage.  As  yet  scarce. 
Fine  for  centres  of  beds,  and  valuable  as  a  hardy  plant. 
Allied  to  C.  argentea  and  C.  n^usina.    Cuttings  and  seeds. 

Antennabia  htpbbbobea. — ^Dense  and  dwan  tufts,  leaves 
silvery  on  both  sides.  Likely  to  be  a  favourite  for  edgings, 
ribbons,  and  tessellated  patterns.    Division. 

Vebonica  CANDIDA.  — Dense  tufts  of  intense  glaucous 
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BilTeiy  leaves,  6  to  9  inches  high.  Very  effective  for  ribbons, 
dodns,  and  beds.    Division. 

GKApHAiiTuic  UEONTOPODnTX. — ^A  vexj  dwarf-tofted  plant, 
^e  dense  heads  of  flowers  appear  as  if  qmte  smothei^  in 
&ie  sUky  wooL  As  an  edging  plant  this  is  distinct  and  effec- 
tiTe.    Division. 

EairaicHXTM  nanttv. — Dwarf  silky  tofts,  with  heads  of 
rather  large  vivid  blue  Forget-me-not-like  flowers.   Division. 

HARDT  FLOWEBINO  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Sapokaria  octxoidss. — ^As  a  dwarf  plant  for  beds  nothing 
is  more  beantifal  than  this  when  covei^  with  its  myriads  of 
roae-colotired  blossoms,  whilst  for  edgings  it  is  one  of  the 
most  strihdng  and  interesting  of  plants.  Division  and 
cuttings. 

Ltchnis  (Aobostbmma)  cosokabia. — ^This  plant  has  the 
soft  silvery  fcdiage  of  Stachys  lanata^  with  fine  racemose 
ccoymbs,  li  to  2  &et  high,  of  vivid  magenta-crimson  flowers. 
It  is  valnaile  for  ribbons  and  masses.  Seed  and  cmttings.  A 
crimson  variety,  I  am  informed,  was  much  cultivated  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago ;  also,  a**  double  crimson  kind,  and  a 
white  one,  L.  coronaria  alba,  but  I  fear  they  are  lost. 

LvcHins  Haagbana  supbbba. — Brilliant  orange  scarlet 
flowers.  Plant  1  foot  to  18  inches  high.  Cuttings  and 
divisions. 

LiNABiA  ALPiKA. — A  prostrato  silvery  tuft  covered  with 
terminal  coiymbs  of  purple  flowers  with  fiery  orange  centres. 
When  strong  plants  two  or  three  years  old  are  employed, 
they  form  dense  patches  of  great  beauty.  Very  effective  in 
masses.     Seed. 

Ltthbitx  B08SUV  8TJPEBBUV. — Tall,  deusc,  branching 
spikes  of  vivid  rose-coloured  flowers  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
forming  an  effective  back  row  in  a  ribbon.  Unequalled  for 
producing  a  heavy  mass  of  colour.    Division  and  cuttings. 

SiLXKB  BETICX7IJLTA. — ^Bose-colourcd  blossoms,  having  a 
diarming  effect  in  a  bed.    Division  and  cuttings. 

Aim^Hiinjic. — Numerous  varieties.    Cuttmgs  and  seed. 

(EhroTHBBA  icACBOoAaPA. — Lovely  large  yellow  flowers, 
one  of  the  finest  bright  yellow  bedding  plants.  Seed  and 
cuttings. 

(Enothxba  bipabia.  —  A  pi-etty  dwarf  bright  yellow- 
flowered  plant.     Cuttings  and  seeds. 

Livuv  MONOOTNTTH. — Flowors  much  like  L.  grandifiorum, 
but  white,  continuing  a  long  time  in  bloom.    Cuttings. 

AcHiUiBA  AXJBEA. — Fine  golden  yellow.    Division. 

AcHUJiBA  ifXJTFTiACA. — Glaucous  leaves.  Flowers  pale 
yellow.    Division. 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  Common  Yarrow  with  rosy 
purple  flowers,  which  grows  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet 
nigh,  and  is  very  effective  in  beds. 

PtBTTHBUX     PABTHENnm    FLOBB     PLBKO. — ^A    fiuC    pUTO 

white  bedding  plant,  suitable  for  a  ribbon  next  to  a  scarlet. 
Does  well  in  dry  shady  places.  Cuttings  and  division. 
There  are  many  new  varieties  of  various  shades  of  colour, 
which  I  think  will  be  acquisitions. 

Paxsixs. — ^Double  Purple,  or  Good  Gracious,  Trentham 
Blue,  Purple  King,  White  Queen,  Yellow  Prince.  These, 
in  beds  of  one  or  more  colours,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
there  are  few  finer  beds  than  a  mass  of  fiincy  varieties  or 
mixed  Pansies.    Cuttings,  seeds. 

Pkhtstkh ONS. — Charming  bedding  plants,  of  dwarf  habit, 
send  continuing  long  in  bloom.  Their  colours  vary  from 
Uuish  purple  to  rosy  carmine  and  scarlet.    Cuttings. 

DsiCTnaxTK  fobmosttm. — ^This  forms  a  splendid  bedding 
plant.  Every  other  plant  should  be  stopped  when  the 
siioots  are  6  inches  high,  in  order  that  the  bloom  may  be  of 
lozu^er  continuance.  Flowers  bright  deep  blue.  Seed  and 
division. 

Caj>csoi«abias. — ^These  only  require  the  protection  of  a 
eold  finune.  They  vary  in  colour,  being  crimson,  brown, 
pale  yellow,  or  orange,  and  are  amongst  the  handsomest  of 
be^lin^  plants.    Cuttings. 

Mtosotis  PAI.U8TBIS. — Bright  bluc,  with  pink  cyo.  Charm- 
ing as  a  blue  edging  plant.    Division. 

If  Toeoms  ALPicouL  (M.  alpestris.  Hooker). — ^A  charming 
p]ant»  forming  dwarf  dense  tufts,  and  covered  with  large 
heads  of  flowers,  which  are  bright  blue  with  a  yellow  eye, 
^jMj  ptrodtioed  in  such  profhsion  as  to  hide  the  foliage.  This 
is  not  the  M.  alpestris  of  gardens.  It  is  delightfrilly  frag- 
nmt  in  the  erenxng.    Division. 


Tbitonia  aubba. — ^Tlus  forms  a  beautiful  orange  group. 
Boots. 

Anbitonb  japoniga,  Honobikb  Jobxbt. — ^Flowers  large, 
white;  foliage  handsome.  Forms  a  ^e  \fed  for  autumn 
flowering.    Division. 

The  iU>ove  are  all  of  acknowledged  merit  for  bedding 
purposes;  and,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  annuala  that 
can  be  raised  from  seed  in  spring  without  much  heat,  and 
ornamental  plants  specially  aoapted  for  planting  singly  on 
lawns,  we  can  be  more  independent  of  tender  |>lants  than 
we  imagine.  In  addition  to  those  named,  it  is  probable 
that  many  handsome  plants  may  have  escaped  my  notice, 
and  of  Bach  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear.  G.  Abbxt. 


OECHAED-HOUSES  IN  GUEENSEY  AND  IN 

HEETS. 

In  common,  I  hope,  with  the  greater  number  of  your 
readers,  l^have  derived  much  pleasure  from  reading  Mr.  Br^- 
haut's  articles  on  his  orchard-house.  If  he  will  kindly  niake 
them  a  sort  of  journal  as  to  the  periods  his  different  kinds 
of  fruit  ripen  in  his  sunny  climate  he  will  add  to  our  plea- 
sure, as  we  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  notes. 

He  mentions  his  having  gathered  ripe  Early  York  Peaches 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month — let  us  say 
for  the  sake  of  a  date  the  7th.  It  is  now  the  19th,  and  my 
only  ripe  Peach  is  the  Eed  Nutmeg.  The  Early  York,  and 
Early  Victoria  its  child,  are  only  just  changing  colour.  I 
must,  however,  state  that  my  house  is  span-roofed,  100  feet 
by  24 :  Mr.  Br^haufs  house,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  a  lean-to 
with  a  brick  wall  at  back.  This  will,  I  think,  make  a  dif- 
ference of  a  full  week  in  ripening  power. 

Apricots  are  now  ripening,  but  the  little  Early  Sardinian 
is,  however,  just  over.  It  is  rather  dry,  but  a  perfect  sweet- 
meat. The  Early  Moorpark  and  Ordins  Early  Peach -axe 
now  fully  ripe  and  of  great  excellence,  the  juice  running 
from  them  in  a  stream  when  they  are  bitten. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  in  fruit-culture  more  beautiful 
than  my  Apricot  trees  this  season — pyramids  studded  with 
golden-ball-like  fruit  from  head  to  foot,  and  large  bushes, 
now  upwards  of  twelve  years  old,  so  loaded  as  to  compel  us 
to  support  their  branches  with  string.  On  two  of  these  fine 
old  trees  are  260  frxdt,  of  a  fair  m^um  size  and  of  most 
excellent  favour. 

More  interesting  even  than  these  fine  trees  are  some 
seedling  Apricots  some  five  years  old,  not  more  than  2  feet 
in  height,  yet  weighed  down  by  their  crops.  To  show  the 
improvement  that  may  take  place  in  raising  seedling  fruits, 
I  may  mention  that  one  from  that  old  variety — the  oldest 
and  earliest  of  our  varieties  of  Apricots — ^the  Eed  Masculine, 
has,  by  being  crossed  with  the  Peach,  given  fruit  as  early 
as  its  female  parent,  the  Ked  Masculme,  but  more  than 
double  the  size,  and  equal  in  fiavour  to  that  finest  of  all 
Apricots  the  Peach.  Seedlings  from  the  Large  Early  are  so 
much  like  the  parent  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
Seedlings  from  the  !^aiaha  are  most  remarkably  productive, 
and  one  amongst  them  some  ten  days  earlier  than  its  parent. 
The  facility  of  raising  seedlings,  seeing  them  bear  fruit  after 
only  a  few  years  of  care,  and  closely  watching  all  their  pecu- 
liarities, make  the  orchard-house  a  pomological  paradise  to 
the  experimental  and  reflective  gardener — in  short,  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Br^haut. 

The  Honey  Peach,  which  I  remember  sending  to  Mr. 
Br^haut  a  few  years  since,  is  a  Chinese  variety,  wi&  curious 
pointed  fruit  and  a  most  luscious  sweetness.  I  received  it 
from  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  the  American  pomologist:  it 
will  probably  give  us  a  new  race.  ,The  Canary  Peach  is 
firom  Georgia,  U.S.  It  is  not  early  here,  for  I  observe  that 
my  fruit  are  not  yet  changing  colour,  while  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Brehaut  ripened  July  11.  This  shows  most  forcibly 
the  warmth  of  his  orchard-house  climate,  and  one  almost 
feels  a  little  envy.  Still  there  is  in  all  worldly  matters  some 
oompensating  influence.  I  have  thousands  of  trees,  but  not 
a  spidery  leaf  on  them — all  are  green  and  flourishing.  The 
greater  portion  of  my  trees  have  been  closely  pinched  in  to 
three,  four,  and  five  leaves,  all  the  summer.  I  may  add  a 
nseftd  hint  to  Mr.  Brabant's  excellent  instructions.  Many 
of  my  trees  have  compact  round  heads,  masses  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  uid  indpient  bloBBom-buds.  I  have  had  them  looked 
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over  caiefiaUy  bj  Bay  off<Att«l*hoeB6  maauigT,  mad;  nuij 
shoots  cat  out  with  a  sl^a'P  Iniife,  so  as  to  open  the  hmSLof 
tbeixtee  to  the  influence  orthe^sns  and  air. 

Ifr.  Abbey  in  oneofhi^  articles  (I  oamiot  givvltim  crocttt 
£>r  much  orchard-house  practical  experieneo),  iimtnmm&io 
send  oichazd'hoiise  Peaohes  to  Bradford,  to  test  tbea^  with 
wall-grown  Peaches  tiiere.  Ifow,  any  fruit-f^ardsBSV  ipbU 
Itnows  tiiat  Peadiee  paeked  from  tw^iFs  to  t^PsnlT'  hours 
lose  all  their  fine  aroma.  A  reaUy  fise-flaToured  Peaok  is 
«eddom  tasted  in  Oovent  Garden.  Ify  method  for  ssswil 
^ears  past  has  been  to  g^atiier  some  Peaches  fron  taqf  tress 
m  pots,  to  take  them  to  my  neighboui^s  fine  Peadb  waD,  to 
phboe  them  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  wall>  and  tftien  to  test 
them  with  Peaches  of  the  same  kinds  freshly  gathered  from 
a  wall  tree.  I  have  always  beaten  my  neighbour,  my  Peaches 
hATing  more  snooulenoe  and  fiavour.  If  Mr.  Abb^y  wishes 
his  orchard-house  communications  to  have  the  least  wdght 
he  must  not  any  longer  be  a  stay-at-home  writer. — T.  B. 


STEAWBEBEIES. 

Thx  Strawberry  season  here  is  now  over.  The  Alpines 
were  cut  down  about  the  6th  of  July,  in  the  hopes  of  aome 
Strawberries  in  September.  These  with  plenty  of  sugar  are 
Sk  delicapy,  and  a  good  accompaniment  to  Sherry,  or  Bhenish 
wines.  They  are  also  delicious  with  sugar  and  <«eam.  They 
should  be  in  every  garden.  The  difficulty  is  to  kee^  them 
bade  till  other  kinds  are  over.  ProbaUy  ^pring-^removal 
would  help  to  cheok  their  eady  flowering.  I  keep  only  the 
old  white  Alpines,  whioh,  I  thmk,  are  better  than  the  red. 
After  catting  them  down,  I  manured  them  highly,  and  have 
kept  them  well  watered,  and  I  shall  see  with  what  resolt. 
If  size  is  wanted,  they  should  be  occasionally  raised  fresh 
from  seed.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  newly-raised  Alpines 
are  larger  than  the  old  sorts.  The  red  and  white-bush 
Alpines,  which  have  no  runners,  bat  are  propagated  by  seed, 
jmd  also  by  division  of  the  roots,  are  the  largest  that  I  have 
seen,  and  great  bear^rs^  when  newly  raised  by  seed;  but  the 
fruit  loses  its  size  by  or  after  the  third  year.  The  plants 
in  the  second  year,  under  high  oaltivation,  are  as  high  as  a 
man's  knees,  and  look  like  Horse-Chestnut  trees.  They  will 
hear  a  little  fruit  the  first  season  of  their  growth.  Had  I 
appliances  for  raising  seedlings^  I  should  assuredly  keep 
them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sfe*awberry  season  haa  hems  good 
for  some  sorts,  or  for  lazy  people  who  will  not  pomp;  Imt  I 
have  had  a  glorious  season.  I  like  a  West  Indian  earn,  and 
plenty  of  pump  water,  both  for  Boses  and  Strawbecriss. 
The  Queen,  aiKl  other  Strawberries  known  to  be  great 
bearers,  in  the  fine  lands  of  Blandford  have  been  a.  total 
^Etilure.  In  torrid  summers  the  fine  sorts  suffer  most.  I 
have  had  "wil "  from  my  Scarlet  Pines. 

The  Strawberries  that  I  have  recommended  have  done 
jleriously.  The  crops  were  huge  of  these — ^via.,  Elisa 
LBivers),  Boyal  Hautbois  (Rivers),  Fr^zmore  Late  Pine 
[Ingram),  £mprees  Eugenie  (Knevett),  Wonderful  (Jeyes), 
Marguerite  (Lebr^ion),  Bicton  Pine  (Barnes),  and  Boisseiot 
Seedling  No.  1,  now  cxdled  La  Vineuse,  a  very  goad  hardy 
plant,  handsome,  heavy  cropper,  uniform  in  shf^e,  and  of 
good  flavour — ^latish.  These  are  a  good  lot  of  Stvawbtnses, 
and  can  be  reoommeoded  safely.  My  old  friend  Trdllqpe's 
Yictc«ia  did  not  come  out  so  well  as  usuaL  EoUnse^  the 
best  early  Strawberry,  finest  in  flavour  of  the  early  sorts, 
and  Presideat,  a  very  flne  and  good  early  Strawbenrj^  were 
in  single  file,  and  though  netted  could  not  esciq>e  the  hungry 
blackbirds  and  thrushes.  They  nay  be  safdy  added  to  the 
top  lot.    They  would  have  done  well  if  let  alone. 

I  have  had  other  sorts,  wfaidi  are  good  as  plants,  and 
heavy  cropp^s ;  but  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  nicti- 
toriousto  name  them.  The  following  are  partially  tried,  and 
I  believe  that  on  frirther  trial  they  will  be  found  to  be  very 
meritorious — ^viz.,  John  Powell  (Ingram),  Lord  Clyde  (Beasi), 
and  Lucas  (De  Jonghe).  These  three  Strawbeniea  are  the 
best  of  the  novelties,  that  have  been  here  for  some  time.  Th^y 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  partioolar  description.  John  Powell 
has  been  well  and-— excepting  that  I  cannot  state  its  mode  of 
growth — ^rightly  described  in  Thb  Jovbkal  op  HoxnonL- 
TVBS  by  the  Editors.  It  is  of  an  uniform  coned  skap%  finn, 
solid  to  the  centre,  of  good  quality  of  fle^  jnMy»  nudfliW" 


flasomed^  I  cannot  at*  pesmt  sa^  whether  it  inJX  ha  a 
cropper,  and  suited  to  various  soils  uid  situations,  and  also 
to  dnrem  seaeonsi  all  important  points^  Itotd  C3yde  Is  a 
sfcreag  grower  and  cro^;^,  and  sore  to  be  a  great  mvouxita. 
It<  is  Ytgy^  8w«et^  jvioy,  and  fine  flavoured.  I  thizdc  that 
taking  all  points,  plant,  cropping,  flavour,  and  adaptation  to 
tryinijf  drenmstaiiees,  it  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  that  luwe  beam 
si&mtted  to  Bie  for  some  years,  Lucas  is  a  rdatlim  of 
La  Constants  and  B^ou,  but  a  better  grower,  and  does  not, 
like  them,  bom  in  tomd  weatber.  It  ia  a  geod  cropper  ; 
aad^  as  regards  flavour,  ia  in  the  line  of  La  Constanta.  It 
is  o€  good  nnifoflrm  sha^  and  not  so  slow  to  run  aa  tbe 
above  Steawbenries. 

In  our  precarious  climate,  early  running  and  eaxly  estab- 
lishment are  very  important.  In  land  peculiarly  adi^tad.  to 
StrawbarrieSf  and  lying  well  to  the  sun,  they  may  be  planted 
latw  for  next  year's  cropping  than  they  can  be  planted  hare. 
An  impostor,  on  being  told  by  me  thAt  I  would  give  hiza 
nothing,  remarked,  "Well,  sir,  you  could  not  give  me  leaa : 
there  is  no  taste  in  nothing,  that  I  ever  heard  on."  The 
Q«e^i-growers  have  found  out  this ;  and  no  less  a  peracm 
than  a  coroner  gave  me  a  verdict.  "  Ah !  what  you  wrote 
about  Eliza' was  true.  That  is  the  Strawbenj  for  me !"  I 
have  porchsBed  a  good  degree  in  this  county  by  recommend- 
ing Eliza,  Wonderfol,  Eugenie,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pines. 
Adid  the  Boyal  Hantbois,  and  you  see  n^five  best  Straw* 
beniss.  ISie  last  two  are  great  leaps. — ^W.  F.  BAocjbxns, 
BwfMsa. 


MY  OECHABD  HOUSE.~No.  6. 

Srmiro  in  my  orchard^hoase,  my  custom  when  the  after- 
nooar  is  doudy,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  varioos  dkanaa 
manr  large  trees  had  gradually  assumed.  This  waa  the 
resnlt  of  growth,  and  as  the  bmlding  had,  meanwhile,  re- 
mained the  same,  much  overcrowding  had  arisen.  The 
shapes  were  altered,  too,  much  for  the  worse,  and  would 
ha:vB  shooked  a  theorist.  The  trees  were  heavily^  too  heavily, 
laden,  nevertheless  the  unpleasant  fo«t  remained*  that  all 
symmetry  was  gone  for  this  season. 

This  is  bv  no  means  the  first  time  that  a  doubt  has  arisen. 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  really  have  the  best  form  for 
ordiard-hoQses^-that  is,  for  those  houses  which»  like  mane, 
are  approaching  to  their  eighth  season  of  work.  One  thinff 
is  evident^  that  those  low  s&uotures,  with  sunken  paths  and 
narrow  dimensions  thrcmghout,  can  nev«r  suit  for  trees  twelve 
years  old,  in  whatever  form  they  may  chanoe  to  be  trained 
These  bouses  have  done  a  good  work,  and  done  it  bMj ; 
they  may  even  be  extremely  usefril  for  rearing  young  trees 
for  succession,  and  also  to  receive  any  tree  which,  from  over- 
bearing or  otherwise,  requires  a  year  or  two  <xf  rest;  bat 
they  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  a  more  advanoed  period  of 
work. 

Orohard^ioases  being  a  great  foot,  and  certain  to  be  laxgely 
built  in  the  future,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  cobl- 
sider  the  best  form  they  should  ^e.  Much  profit  would 
resnlt  to  us  all  if  this  subject  could  be  discussed  foirly  and 
temperately.  For  example:  it  is  well  known  that  leanr4o 
houses  are  warmer  and  earlier  than  span-roofed  houses,  and 
therefore  should  be  built,  in  preference,  in  cold  localities. 
Then  span-roofed  houses  oflSsr  many  advantages  peeuharly 
their  ovm-^-euoh  as  being  loftier  at  the  apex,  and  therebfy 
giving  us  space  for  iarees  grown  as  standards,  with  Imso 
stems,  to  raise  thems^ves,  and  nothing  can  sucpasa  the 
beantyt  of  this  class  of  tree  if  properly  traced.  Span-roofod 
houses  are  mose  light  and  airy ;  and  indeed  I  am  convinoed 
that  potted  trees  should  be  turned  towards  the  sunny  ude 
of  the  house  several  times  during  the  season.  In  this  way 
tbe  fouit  is  more  highly  coloured,  the  shoota  sooner  rmened. 
and.  the  leaves  for  more  healthy.  But  span-roofod  honaes 
have,  of  neeessily,  no  back  walls,  whilst  these  walls,  if  covered 
(as  is  the  case  with  my  own  house,  which  is  a  lean-to)^  with. 
ccordoB  trees  planted  at  intervals  of  3  feet,  trained  at  an 
angle  of  45%  and  the  whole  closely  pruned,  it  is  inmpssible 
to  imagins  abetter  way  to  produce  handsome  fruit.  Belain* 
ing,  tli^i^  a  baek  waU  for  this  purpose,  why  should  not  a 
^MUMTOofod  aimctare  start  firom  the  centre  of  this  partait 
nght  angles  to  it,  and  the  whole  building  assume  the  fomx 
of  the  Mter  T  P  By  this  oombinati^m  much  is  gained,  an 
is  evident.    The  upper  portioB»..beisg  a  Isanrto,  4m4ioil«sa 
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thin  12  feet  liigli  at  tlie  back,  the  eailieirt  aaM  me6t  Choice' 
tarees  oould  be  k^pt  there,  while  the  lower  part  would  anlt 
a^nirably  for  loflty  trees/and  «ach  ae  grow  freety,  ai«i  are 
destined  to  come  in  later  m  the  year.  ' 

1  should  also  strongly  advise  amatenrs  to  bnHd  Hieir 
houses  «s  wide  as  posdble,  because  a  dear  path  is  needed' 
xonnd  the  £ront  to  prcme  the  trees,  and  especially  to  gather 
the  &ait  without  knocking  down  any  from  the  surrounding 
trees,  ^y  own  house  being  very  crowded  caoses  us  much 
trouble  in  this  w^y,  and  the  loss  of  fruit  is  something 
serioQB. 

The  time  win  come  when  our  present  heuses  wffl  not 
nffioe.  The  trees  will  become  large  and  spread  eut,  and  if 
we  oontiAue  season  after  season  to  overcrowd,  our  frtdts  wSU 
soon  oome  to  "their  bitter  end."  We  shall  soouTequiie 
two  or  three  houses  for  our  work,  and  possibly  find  it  to  our 
advantage  to  have  one  of  these  entirely  devoted  to  resting 
one-third  of  the  trees  each  year.  Another  small  house  will 
be  needed  for  our  young  stock,  and,  perhaps,  separate 
houses  for  Cherries  or  Apricots,  which  are  impatient  of  eon- 
.  fined  air.  AD  this  we  may  be  coming  to,  and  Icmg,  wide, 
and  lofty  buildings  for  our  main  crops  too ;  but  our  gain  will 
bejDroportionately  ^eat. 

This  year  the  birds  have  Icfb  us  little  worth  having*  out  of 
nuu^y  good  things.  Our  Apricots  have  been  long  dismissed 
from  out-door  cultivation.  I  took  the  common  standard 
Jtpricot  of  the  Touraine,  which  there  bears  like  am  Apple 
tsee,  and  which,  also,  near  Paris  is  dcdly  seen  loaded  with 
fruit,  and,  after  many  attempts,  ftiiled  to  make  it  bear 
against  a  suni^y  waJL  The  more  delicate  Phtms  are  un- 
certain out  of  doors  here,  and  of  Cherries  we  could  not  save 
any.  Of  E£u:^y  York  Peaches  none  remain.  This  sort  bore 
bom  the  4th  to  the  25th  of  last  month.  There  is  no  «ariy 
Peach  equal  to  it.  The  Honey  Peach  from  China  is  a  re- 
mttkaUy  pointed  Peach,  like  an  Slmond.  Kipe  on  i^e  20th. 
.  Its  flavour  was  quite  peculiar.  It  was  pale  and  about  the 
nze  of  the  Early  York.  We  have  gathered  about  two  hundred 
frnit  already  from  the  house. 

The  high  winds  which  prevail  in  this  idaad  and  the  cloudy 
sky  are  not  favourable  to  fruit  culture.  The  currents  of 
air  shake  down  the  ripening  crops  and  cause  ue  1ob&*< — 
T,  CoLLiNOS  Br^hatit,  Richmond  House,  Quemsey. 
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St  thanks  as  one  of  a  thousand  who  wtfoome  right 
heartily  1^  attention  bestowed  in  your  last  Nmnber  on 
the  homely  nmlervalued  Gooseberry.  FiUtng  up  the  gap 
between  the  latest  of  our  Strawberries,  that  are  paistaU^ 
without  the  addition  of  sugar,  and  the  earliest  Jargonelle, 
it  has  a  value  in  out^door  fruit-culture  whi<^  its  onfeiling 
excellence  and  certainty  in  cropping  have  led  as  ail  %w> 
mntih  to  forget.  Your  notice  of  the  doings  of  tlte  revived 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Hortieilltural  Society  must  haTe 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  lovers  of  a  good  Gooseberry  to  a 
progress  in  connection  with  this  frnit  of  which  they  were 
altogether  unaware.  I  write  now  to  know  more  of  what  is 
afanost  all  new  to  me. 

Some  six  years  ago  I  made  a  collection,  aumbermg  upwards 
of  a  hnndx«d  sorte,  of  every  Gooseberry  within  my  reach, 
lAudi  either  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horti^iltural  Society  or 
mnaety  lists  classed  as  firatrate  in  flavour.  Year  by  year 
I  have  weeded  from  these  the  less  worthy,  till,  with  a  s^ec- 
taoa  of  scarcely  over  a  dozen  distinct  kinds,  I  have  a  vetfly 
fine  plantation,  whose  produce  I  would  not  ex^ange  to 
a^y  other  fruit  in  the  garden.  Somewhat  to  my  suipiise, 
of  the  kmg  list  of  good,  and  tolerable  nnmber  of  «xtra- 
flavo^ired  varieties  Whidi  the  Fruit  Committee  selected,  all, 
wtth  the  exception  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  aare  novelties, 
oeouxring  neitlier  in  the  Society's  Catalogue  bct  in  t^ 
muEBezy  advertiBements.  I  hope  they  are  comestaUe  by 
others  than  the  Fellows  of  the  Society.  'Can  you  help 
us  to  the  whereabouts  ?  for  though  on  the  border  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  none  of  our  nurseries  here  have  any  tmt 
the '  stereotyped  list,  whidi  the  London  tvade  hare  seasoe 
altered  for  the  last  ten  years. 

'For  this  progress  m  frixit  oi^^ture,  ttweuld'SflMn,  we-'ave 
eatiziefy  indebted  to  the  humbler  popuhttitti'  of  this  idiatriet, 
iHm^' wl&t  aimiBg  athttle^lse  than  inesease  in  siae,.  stun- 


!bled,  ^08  ^it  (Were,  on  aomothhig  fax  more  valuahle.  What 
mi^ht  we  not  look  (for,  and  not  in' the  Gooseberry  only,  fxmm 
w^^^lhreeted  imitation  of  the  good  works  of  these  real 
cottage  gardeners?  I  have  sometimes,  whilst  mooming: 
over  the  "flavourieBs'biurlesques  of  your  south  of  England 
Golden  Pippins,  which  our  northern  crchaxds  produce,  wisbid 
to  see  a  Seedling  Fruit  Society  started,  with  the  Joubnaiw 
ov  HoRTtcuLTTTBE  as  its  OTgan^  embrachig  the  whole  coaatiy 
in  its  operation,  to  frtrther  the  production  of  new  native 
varieties  of  our  hardy  fruits.  I  would  have  just  <me  quaii- 
flcat^on  6f  membership,  the  6ond  fide  sowing  of  a  minimnm 
of  one  hundred  seeds  per  annum,  the  seedlings  therefrom  to 
be  reared  till  frnitmg,  and  samples  of  the  material  resuHe 
forwai^ed  lor  commendation,  or  otiierwise,  to  the  Journal's 
Pomtiogioal  Editor.  Is  not  something  of  the  kind  praettir- 
cable  P  See  what  one  man  has  done  ibr  the  Strawberry. 
What  would  this  delicious  fruit  have  been  but  for  Myatt 
and  those  who  have,  not  too  late,  followed  in  his  steps  ?  Not 
to  speak  of  Kn%ht  and  Williams,  and  our  Belgian  poasolo^^ 
gists,  to  how  nraoh  are  we  already  Indebted  within  a  year  or 
two  bade  to  the  quiet  labour  of  Mr,  Huyshe  ?  (By-the-by,. 
you  promised  us,  so  far  back  as  January,  a  paper  on  the 
Huyshe  Pears,  for  which  I  have  looked  very  <^ten  in  vain.> 
Experience  would  seem  to  indicate  that  out  of  several  thou- 
sand seedlings  a  few  splendid  prizes  are  almost  a  certainty. 
A  sodety  for  t^e  special  purpose  might  fruit  fifty  thousand 
every  year  with  a  very  little  effort.  Say  the  word,  Shall 
we  begin  ? — ^Pruit-Eatbr. 


BEDDING  GEEANIUMS. 

{Continned  from  ^pekge  72.) 

Th«  next  beet  system  of  raising  a  supply  of  bedding  Ge^ 
raa^ume  is  to  place  a  cold  frame  in  an  qpen  situation  so  that 
the  hghts  may  face  the  north,  previously  laying  dowa  a 
layer  of  rough  ashes  from  3  to  &  inches  thick  for  %e  frame 
to  rest  on,  and  to  keep  out  worms.  Place  within  it  6  inches ' 
of  compost  formed  of  tui^  loam  one4ialf,  leaf  monM  one- 
fourth,  and  river  sand  one -fourth;  and  having  made  the 
surfikce  level,  put  in  the  cuttings  in  rows  S  inches  apart^.  and 
2  in^es'from  cutting  to  cutting  in  the  rows.  This  done 
gently,  press  the  soil  round  the  euttdngs,  givmg  a  gentle 
watering  afberwards  to  settle  the  earth  about  them  and  to 
refresh  ^e  foliage.  The  lights  are  then  drawn  on  c)oee> 
and  kept  closed  for  a  period  of  a  fortnight  if  hot  dry  weather 
succeea  the  operation,  opening  them'  only  for  the  purpose  <^ 
watering,  which  should  be  done  so  as  to  keep  the  8(^  otm- 
stantfy  moist  but  not  wet.  Should  dull  weather  follow^  the 
frame  may  be  opened  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  moraing  to 
afford  a  change  of  air  and  to  prevent  damp ;  but  if  all  be 
well  there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  nor  for  shading  the  frsMO 
unless  the  air  be  hot  and  dry.  In  the  latter  case  a  thin  mat 
or  two  i^aced  over  the  frame  at  10  a.m.,  and  taken  off  ag«in 
at 9  p;«.,  will  be  all  \Aiq shading  needed;  for,  owing  to  the 
frame  sloping  to  the  north,  more  than  half  of  the  sun's  rays 
will  be  refected  by  the  glass,  hence  there  is  not  that  scordi* 
ing  heat  that  ^ere  is  in  a  frame  facing  the  south.  The 
cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  three  weeks,  when  air  may  be 
admitted,  moderately  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  open- 
ings daily,  so  that  the  lights  may  be  removed  altogether  in 
BSfvn  <hiys  more,  or  a  month  after  the  cuttings  are  put  in. 
The  'frame  may  then  be  removed  altogether  and  plaeed  in 
some  vnitable  situation,  and'  the  process  repeated  on  another 
1^  Of  enttings  inserted  in  it  by  the  1st  of  September;  but 
this' time  the  lights  should  slope  towards  the  south,  for  we 
matt  now  endeavour  to  catch  as  mu<^  of  the  sun's  heat  bjs 
poesiMe. 

Th^  cuttings  struck  1^  the  Ist  of  September  will  be  nice 
pkmAs  by  the  end  of  that  month,  when  they  may  be  potted 
into'4B*siied  pots,  or  60's  if  small  ^tants,  and  be  placed  in  a 
hime  'with  a  greenhouse  temperature ;  but  if  room  be  scaree 
it  maybe  worth  while  considering  whether  it  is  better  to 
pot  the  plants  or  transplant  into  boxes,  which,  will  h<^ 
ooiMb  the 'number  in  something  like  one-third  the  epace. 
iStMsg  plants,  however,  m  my  opinion  are  best  potted  at 
oMce)  but  auch  as  are  only  just  rooted  may  be  wintered  ia 
boKWPanieh  more  ecoaomioaUy  as  regards  space.  The  boxes 
DMd  k/r  this  purpose  are  those-narrow  shallow  ones  such  as 
iPt  yetf  often  see  employed  for  growing  llignoneite  for 
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windows,  and  are  4  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  4  inches 
deep,  and  will  hold  four  dozen  plants  each.  In  filling  them 
begin  at  one  end,  and  after  placing  2  inches  of  rather  rough 
compost  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  put  the  first  plant  an  inch 
from  the  end  and  side  in  one  comer ;  then  two  more  plants, 
one  in  the  opposite  comer  like  the  first,  and  the  other  plant 
in  the  centre.  Pat  the  soil  neatly  round  these,  and  then 
put  in  another  row  3  inches  from  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The  plants  are  then  well  watered  and  placed  on  a 
shelf,  or  in  any  Ught  airy  situation  from  whidi  frost  is  ex- 
cluded. In  April  they  are  transplanted  into  cold  frames 
with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  about  3  inches  apart  every 
way,  the  lights  being  kept  dose  for  a  few  days  to  encourage 
root-action ;  afterwards  air  is  admitted  daily  and  water 
given,  and  they  ought  to  be  wdl  hardened  by  the  third  week 
in  May,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  witii  balls  and  planted 
in  their  final  quarters.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
severe  frosts  occur  some  protecting  material  is  necessary  to 
be  placed  on  the  frame  at  night.  The  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  nipped  out  to  make  the  plants  bushy :  this  ought 
to  be  done  in  March,  before  the  plants  are  transplanted  into 
the  cold  frame. 

Though  the  above  systems  answer  very  well  where  there 
is  a  greenhouse,  yet  there  are  those  who  hav^  not  such  con- 
veniences ;  but  even  they  may  have  their  hundreds  of  Ge- 
raniums. To  accomplish  this  is  not  difficult ;  for  if  cuttings 
be  taken  early  in  August,  and  inserted  in  the  open  ground 
in  any  light  soil  to  which  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sand  has 
been  added  and  the  whole  well  mixed,  they  will  strike  root 
quite  as  freely  as  pieces  of  Dock  roots,  if  the  soil  about 
them  is  kept  moist  and  a  little  shade  afforded  from  bright 
sun.  By  the  middle  of  September  these  may  be  taken  up, 
potted  into  60-8ized  pots,  and  wintered  in  a  greenhouse, 
potted  in  March  into  48*8,  stopped  a  week  afterwards,  hard- 
ened off  by  placing  out  of  doors  in  turf-pits  in  April,  and 
protected  from  frost  by  mats  or  other  covering.  Where  no 
greenhouse  exists  boxes  about  3  feet  long,  6  inches  wide, 
and  3  inches  deep  inside  measure,  should  be  provided,  and 
a  few  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to  allow  the  water  to  escape. 
On  the  bottom  of  each  box  1  inc^  of  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  compost  should  be  placed,  and  then  an  inch  of  fine 
compost,  consisting  of  turiy  loam  three  parte  and  leaf  mould 
one  part,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Into  this  box  the 
cuttmg^  are  put  in  as  close  together  as  possible  without 
actually  touclung  each  other,  soil  being  placed  around  them 
neatly,  and  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  upper  edge.  They 
are  tiien  watered,  and  placed  under  a  hedge,  wall,  or  in 
some  other  warm  sheltered  situation. 

When  frosts  sufficient  to  cut  off  Dahlias  and  other  tender 
plants  in  open  situations  occur,  the  plants  must  be  removed 
in-doors.  Any  spare  room  will  do  providing  there  is  a 
window  to  admit  Ught  and  air ;  but  as  very  few  have  a  room 
to  spare,  the  boxes  may  have  to  be  placed  inside  on  the 
winaow-board,  but  if  there  be  no  such  support,  or  if  there  is 
danger  of  injury  to  the  window-boards,  neat  iron  brackets 
may  be  used  for  placing  the  boxes  on,  whilst  a  loose  bottom 
will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  window-board. 
In  such  situations  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  over- 
water  the  plants,  but  to  keep  them  dry  at  the  root,  and 
g^ve  no  more  water  than  is  just  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
losing  their  leaves.  If  the  windows  have  a  southern  aspect 
it  will  be  all  the  better,  for  an  hour's  sun  will  suggest  l^e 
possibility  of  giving  a  little  air,  which  in  mild  weather  is 
best  done  by  placing  the  boxes  outside  on  holdfasts  driven 
into  the  wall,  where  they  will  exgoy  the  fr^sh  air,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun  reflected  by  the  wsJl.  Whenever  the  tem- 
perature permits  of  their  being  placed  outside,  it  should 
be  done,  always  taking  care  to  remove  them  inside  before 
the  air  is  cooled  down  to  freezing-point.  When  very  severe 
weather  sets  in,  and  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  frozen  by 
their  dose  proximity  to  the  window,  even  if  shutters  be  em- 
ployed, it  IS  easy  to  remove  the  plants  to  a  secure  place, 
as  a  kitchen,  at  night,  and  in  the  day  also  until  such  time  as 
the  weather  changes,  when  they,  of  course,  may  be  returned 
to  their  proper  quarters.  If  brackets  are  provided,  there 
wiU  be  no  necessity  to  remove  the  boxes,  but  only  to  take 
them  down  until  the  shutters  are  dosed*  when  th^  will,  of 
course,  be  placed  on  the  brackets  again,  and  the  plaats  will 
sustain  no  miury  if  a  fijre  has  been  in  the  room  anring  the 
day.    Now,  with  a  box  of  plants  in  every  window,  or  some 


of  them,  a  nice  stock  of  Geraniums  may  be  safely  preserved 
over  the  winter. 

When  the  days  are  getting  longer  the  boxes  snould  be 
placed  on  brackets  or  holdfasts  in  the  south  wall  daily  by 
8  A.M.,  when  the  thermometer  exceeds  40",  and  be  taken 
under  cover  by  5  p.m.,  and  this  treatment  must  be  continued 
daily  (weather  permitting)  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when 
the  plants,  after  remaining  stationary  during  the  winter, 
will  be  showing  signs  of  growth.  If  turf  can  be  had  in  suffi- 
dent  quantity  to  make  a  wall  round  a  square  bed  6  feet  by 
4  feet,  we  have  only  to  choose  a  warm,  sheltered,  open  situa- 
tion, and  to  form  a  sod  wall  1  foot  high  in  front,  and  18  inches 
at  the  back,  with  ends  to  suit,  so  that  there  wiU  be  a  gentle 
slope  from  the  back  to  the  front.  Within  this  3  inches  of 
leaf  mould  is  placed  and  worked  into  the  soil  about  6  inches, 
and  if  the  soil  be  light  and  sandy  it  is  all  the  better,  but  if 
it  be  heavy  an  inch  deep  of  river  sand  spread  over  the  sur- 
face and  well  worked  in,  will  much  improve  the  staple. 
Taking  the  plants  up  with  balls  out  of  the  boxes,  plant  them 
in  the  turf-pit  in  rows  4  inches  apart,  and  3  inches  asunder  in 
the  rows.  Give  a  gentle  watering,  and  if  any  old  lights  are  at 
command  place  them  over  the  pit,  but  if  not,  sticks  must  be  * 
used  to  support  some  protection  such  as  mats.  The  cover- 
^  should  vary  in  thickness  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  be  put  on  early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  on  in 
the  morning  until  the  sun  has  subdued  the  frost,  and  the 
air  becomes  warm ;  but  should  the  frost  continue  all  day  do 
not  remove  the  covering,  for  the  plants  wiU  not  be  injured 
by  being  kept  in  the  dark,  if  they  do  not  grow.  What 
watering  is  required  should  be  given  in  the  morning,  so 
that  the  plants  may  be  dry  before  night.  As  the  weather 
becomes  warmer  lie  plants  wiU  grow  rapidly,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  well  supplied  with  water.  They  will  need  no 
protection  except  from  frost.  By  the  beginning  of  June 
they  will  be  fit  for  transplanting  into  the  flower  garden, 
taking  them  up  with  a  ball,  having  previously  trodden  be- 
tween the  rows  and  given  a  good  soaking  of  water. 

By  this  simple  treatment  some  nice  beds  may  be  fur- 
nished with  the  hardier  kinds  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  as 
Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  Lady  Eokeby,  Little  David,  Tom 
Thumb,  Trentham  Scarlet,  Spitflre,  and  Christina.  These 
with  most  of  the  Zonale  and  hardier  kinds  of  variegated 
Geraniums  will  strike  out  of  doors  quite  as  freely  as  under 
glass,  only  they  are  longer  in  doing  so.  Most  of  them  re- 
quire to  be  put  in  by  the  second  week  in  Augpist  at  the 
latest,  or  they  will  not  root  well.  Some  of  the  better  kinds 
of  scarlet  and  variegated  Geraniums  will  not  do  any  g^ood 
tmder  such  treatment,  it  being  at  the  best  a  precarious 
method,  and  it  should  never  be  resorted  to  unless  other 
means  are  not  at  command.  Cutting^  of  most  Geraniums, 
however,  will  strike  root  in  the  open  air  if  inserted  frt>m  the 
1st  of  June  to  the  second  week  in  Augpst,  after  which  th^ 
must  be  placed  under  glass. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  business,  for 
I  have  to  treat  of  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  old 
plants  under  glass  or  otherwise,  but  I  must  leave  this  for 
another  communication. — G.  Abbey. 

{To  he  contirvued,) 


CHICKENS  vEEsus  GREEN  FLY. 

I  AM  anxious  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  "  Wiltseibx 
Eectob,'*  in  your  Number  of  July  19th,  with  regard  to  the 
utility  of  chidkens  in  a  garden.  This  year  my  Peas,  as 
eversrthing  else,  have  been  covered  with  blight,  and  I  liave 
many  times  seen  the  chickens,  perched  upon  the  Pea  sticks, 
eating  the  green  fly  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when  my  man 
is  picking  the  Peas,  the  chickens  follow  him,  and  so  surround 
Tiirn  that  he  is  in  constant  fear  of  treading  upon  them,  in 
order  to  seize  on  the  green  fly  as  they  are  dislodged  by  the 
shaking,  and  fall  to  the  ground.  My  experience  Is,  that  up 
to  six  weeks  old,  diickens  do  much  more  good  than  harm  in 
a  garden. — ^A.  K.  C. 

Obohasd-houbi  Pboduos. — ^I  hasten  to  correct  an  in- 
accuracy in  the  statement  I  made  in  last  week's  Journal 
relative  to  the  sale  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  Cerent 
Garden  fnm  my  ozdiard-house :  instead  of  80  dozen  in  five 
days,  I  find  from  my  gardener^s  account  there  were  on^  71 
dozen,  and  that  42i  dozen  have  been  since  add. — ^Amatxub« 
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BEST  OF  THE  NEWEE  HOSES. 

It  u  dae  to  Hr.  Hnmj  to  aaj  th&t  he  wrote  to  me  on 
th«nlgeot  of  the  letitiira  (date  Jnlj  11th),  bat  directed  it 
to  Coi^Ieton.  It  want  to  KaBhtoa  near  Leel,  and  BaHhton 
near  Kett«riiiK,  and  hence  arrived  too  late  here.  To  prevent 
mistAkeB  in  fUtore,  letters  to  me  shoold  be  directed  to 
Turent  (corraption  of  Torrent)  Buahton,  near  Blajidford, 
Donet.  There  *(u  fonnerlj  a  wealth;  &milj  of  the  name 
of  Toient  in  tMs  coanty.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the 
pnfii  wM  deriTMl  from  Uiem. 

I  hive  read  "  D,"  of  Deal's  two  intoreeting  Koae  eommn- 
mcatioas.  Hia  deaviptione  are  very  good.  There  is  one 
Bom,  Hadamo  Julie  Daran,  that  he  ia  nustaken  abont.  It 
bu  bat  one  &olt — it  wants  fiiitf  of  coloor.  It  is  perfectly 
foil  to  the  oentre,  of  fine  outline,  with  smooth  weU-diapoaed 
petala  of  great  enbstance.  and  blooms  abundantly.  Tha 
growth  and  foliage  ore  admirable.    It  is  one  of  the  fhllest 

Peri^M  it  maj  asBiirt  norserymen  and  amateurs  if  I  give 
a  lilt  of  the  newer  Boses  worthy  of  propagation. 

1.  Charles  Leftbvre,  Dno  de  Bohan,  HanricoBemardin,  John 
Hopper,  Prinoe  Camille  de  Bohan,  Madame  JuUe  Dacau, 
Vtioijma  Ladiorme,  Mar^chal  Taillant,  Madame  Bontin,  Fro- 
hnorKo^  Madame  C.  Wood,  Madame  Clemence  Joignnaax, 
A^ihonie  Damaisin  (smallish),  Saurdes  An^es  (oocaaionaHy 
msgnigeent,  bat  often  cracky,  or  nnilateral),  and  Olivier 
Delhomme.  not  a  strong  grower.  Mr.  Cant's  trebles  of 
Koate  Chriato  were  extra  beantiful  on  June  20th.  It  ia 
■nitable  mlj  to  flrst-claes  lands,  and  requires  more  looking 
after  than  tLe  above. 

2.  SoHs*  of  1862.— Alfred  de  Bongemont,  Baconne  Adolphe 
de  Bothscliild,  Madame  Freeman,  Vainqaeur  de  Goliath, 
Pieiident  Lincoln,  Madame  W.  Panl,  Mr.  W.  Paal,  Baron 
de  Bothscbild,  and  Le  Ehone.  not  a  sturdy  grower. 

3.  Sna  of  1S63.— Lord  Macanlay,  a  fine  Boae  of  great 
fabstmee,  «aidnres  enn  well — Al.  Lord  Herbert  and  Lord 
Clyde  I  only  know  by  the  sight  of  their  blooms.  They 
appear  to  be  Boaes  of  rreat  excellence.  Mr.  W.  Fan)  kindly 
sent  me  buds  of  Lord  Macanlay,  Priuceaa  of  Wales,  and 
Lord  Herbert.  The  buds  have  taken,  and  are  growing 
fivaly.  The  wood  sent  was  strong.  I  cut  np  my  plant  of 
Lord  Clyde  (apparently  not  a  very  strong  grower),  for  the 
■aue  pnipooe.  It  took  immediately,  and  is  growing  freely. 
Mi.  George  Pool's  apedmena  of  it  at  the  lecture-room  were 
'     Mr.  W.  Paul  alao  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Lord 

' d  Dr.  Lindley.  a  %o>A.  Eoae  of  great  substance, 

ui  mnrmaifgi,  till  we  get  Boses  on  strong  stocks  we  oan 
only  ^miiiaate.  All  the  above  Soaea,  not  excepted  to, 
ai«  gooil  growers,  hardy,  and  beantiful.  These  are  good 
naefol  Bows  lor  the  garden : — Duo  de  Baaeano,  Peter  Lawson, 
Tioonte  Vigier,  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Bongemont.  They 
•w  good  giowen  and  hardy. — W.  P.  Eidci.yj'fb,  Tarrent 
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in  these  regions.  It  ia  not  that  the  soil  ia  at  fault,  for  ia 
many  place*  it  is  good,  and  oan  be  made  ao ;  but  the  awful 
hurricanes  that  sweep  along,  and  the  continuous  runs,  are 
aomething  that  we  in  onr  oouthera  countiea  know  but 
Uttle  of^ 

In  Achil,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pike  haa  bnilt  for 
himself  a  commodious  house,  where  he  dispenses  an  open- 
handed  and  generous  hospitality,  and  where  he  has  fairly 
combated  a>^  beaten  the  elements.  His  difficulty,  and 
indeed  the  difficulty  all  along  this  coast,  is  to  beat  out  the 
westerly  galea,  and  consequently  plantations  must  be  made 
at  some  i£ataiice  as  a  fence;  and  when  they  have  grown  up 
a  little,  then  more  tender  treee,  shrubs,  and  gardena  may 
be  airaDKad.  Thirteen  years  ago  there  was  not  anything 
higher  than  a  Heath  near  his  house,  now  plantations  are 
rapidly  rising  up ;  and  bis  garden  woe  well  snppliad  with 
varioua  fruits  and  vegetables.  Abundance  of  Cherriea 
(though,  I  am  bound  to  say,  not  equal  to  our  Bigarreaos), 
Ooosebcuries,  Comnta,  and  excellent  Strawbeniee  were 
found  there  ;  while  Fuchsias  formed  bushes  as  large  aa 
Laurels,  and  various  herbaceous  plants,  Koses,  ^,  en- 
livened the  gardens.  Here,  of  course,  a  lady's  hand  was 
visible,  and  well  was  she  rewarded  for  her  pains.  I  taw  two 
Wellingtoniae  about  to  be  plknted,  but  I  fear  they  will 
never  attun  very  gigantic  proportjonsi  but  the  Pinus  ma- 
ritiraa,  of  which  the  proprietor  bad  received  a  quantity  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  promised  to  be  a  very  valuable  tree,  aa  it 
withstands  the  sea  breezes  so  welL  From  its  proximity  to 
the  sea  there  ia  one  advantage  gained — that  frosts  do  not  so 
easily  affect  things  as  they  do  in  more  inland  situations. 
At  ClifToney  in  Sligo  our  noble  Premier  has  made  a  laudable 
attempt  to  induce  the  peasanti?  to  hare  a  little  more  care 
ever  Uieir  gardens,  and  has  striven  to  encourage  a  love  of 
flowers.  He  has  a  large  space  enclosed,  which  is  called  his 
lordship's  garden;  and  in  this  his  steward  cultivates  some 
of  tJie  more  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  Phloxes,  Delphininms, 
&c.,  as  well  as  Boees  and  shrabs,  and  distributes  theee 
amongst  the  people.  Their  little  front  gardena  are  enclosed 
with  walls,  and  in  these  their  flowers,  Ac.,  are  planted. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  cocks  and  hens,  which 
form  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  every  cabin,  wage 
deadly  war  with  the  flowers,  and  the  results  are  not  such 
as  his  lordship  would  wish.  It  was  very  curious  here  to 
witness  the  effect  of  the  westerly  gales :  where  a  thin  hedge 
bad  been  planted,  not  only  had  the  trees  received  a  bias 
towarda  the  east,  but  there  was  not  a  single  leaf  on  the 
weaterly  side,  while  they  were  completely  arched  into  green 
arbours,  the  foliage  all  being  on  the  easterly  aide.  Again, 
in  this  place  (Gweedore),  an  hotel  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers  has  been  built  by  Lord  George  Hill,  in  a  golly 
(for  it  is  not  a  valley),  into  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
weaterly  winds  sweeps.  To  this  hotel  there  is  attached  a 
gaj^en,  and  in  it  there  is  a  very  good  assortment  of  hardy 
plants,  which  are  thriving  well,  whUe  the  Mignonette,  Nemo- 
pbila,  Ac.,  enliven  it. 

Oh  i  ye  thiok-aud-thin  advocates  of  the  bedding^iut 
system,  what  would  ye  do  here  ?  or  how  could  a  garden  like 
this  be  supplied  but  for  those  "rubbishy"  herbaceous  plants, 
which  are  now  not  considered  good  enough  for  our  gardens  P 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  Heather  and 
b<^in  this  placet  I  saw  now  in  the  garden  as  good  crops 
of  vegetables  as  one  would  wish— late  Marrowfat  Peas, 
Raspberries,  Currants,  and  tit  raw  berries,  while  the  staple 
commodity,  the  Potato,  was  flourishing.  All  this  surely 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  perseverance.  I  should  add 
that  I  have  never  seen  Cotoneaater  microphylla  in  greater 
luxuriance  and  abundance;  and  I  liave  little  doubt  that, 
ware  time  to  be  bestowed,  many  a  pretty  flower  might  be 
induced  to  bloom  ;  and  what  noble  ferneries  might  be  mode 
here !  I  saw  a  plant  of  Osmunda  regalia  growing  on  the 
roadside  to-day,  and  many  fine  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
various  localities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

These  few  notes  are  somewhat  out  of  my  ordinary  course, 
bat  they  may  be  use&I  in  leading  some  to  see  that  their 
difficulties  are  hardly  worth  mentioning  when  compared 
with  such  as  these,  and  also  may  encourage  acme  who  might 
think  that  they  are  too  unfavourably  situated  to  attempt 
anything;  and  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not 
the  efforts  of  professed  gardeners,  they  are  done  in  a  quiet 
fhnner-like  w^,  and  I  have  so  doubt  that  wore  a  little  more 
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P.S. — The  following  wiD  give  ftu  idea  of  what  can  bo  done 
in  &  witd  coontrr  bj  a  patriotic  landlord,  hucIi  aa  Ziord 
Qetn^  HiU:— 

8nTc  ot  GnuwBi  ih  tu  Bt«tii  sr  SwinDani  n  lu 

YiiR  IMS.  Tub  lue. 

Id  brtdfa  Duminmi,  and  In 


Na  uita  usfld- 


DT  nmltle.     Almogt 


bUDMl(.  In  lUl-tl  Um  h 


OoutuX  qutnU  ud  UtlgkUon  a  to 

Pet»  gutloni  enrj  foitnlght,  lui 

tmput. 

600  iciu  regklned  cm»  the  lud 

*u  dirlded   into   (unit.     Flu, 

Tamlp,  CloiM,  ind  Oriu  ■»!• 

lown  In  *n»U  qunUUet. 

Mo  post^BOcBiieuer  thu  leu  mUag. 

ur.  In  Ihe  Qveodare  Dislrict 

A  Ttrj  prlmlllTe  torn  mill,  ntUHeT 

mpuble  Bf  cleMlng  Iha  eoimnor 

Uetifd.  Thtamill.-hieliwHwm- 

at  •IfUortlwiBHl;  mi  iwBa  ra- 

pltled   *.   ywr  ot  tba   fuune, 

piclsr  to  It  olUiia  tUit;  luilei. 

noilud  tken  ilgbt  ud  d*j,  sad 

No  Uka.  not  bnid  toU  vIlUii  Im 

.  ^Miat  10  upwwd.  or  fiaJS  uuw- 
A  intg»  torn  .toro,  «t  w6kh  lOBrB 

Momumtlorpfodno.. 

■hop,  tt   wUah   aU 
cu  M  pucbued  it  ■ 
. .  -.oible  price. 
DiKieimry.  and  wrUt  Btlmdinob 
sf  ■  meiikJil  BU. 


A  HhDiil-hauH,  lianKft  for  DUlne 

gtODud,  ud  k  rtHitax  ckigjmui. 

CMt  th««  biiiM  in  nUtti  lima  had 

U^  th>n  m  hoBH^ln-bl^niDn 

in  toBB  D>u>un  iMen  uKd  in  Ibe 

ot  l™  live  uid  wbilewMb  hue 

boUding  1  atbtn  lU  drf  muoDTT, 

or  UoB«i  Utd  In  mud. 

Mo  h>7  coutd  IM  ponbued  umi 

Hodtl  Iwnt  >t  the  GrHdote  Botel, 

Uunmliemilu. 

ptoiadqgfromMtoSOtonnf  b»T. 

Ho  inn,  or  decait  Hodm,  in  lhi>  put 

Gweedorc  Hotel,  ramb  froquoBted  bj- 

niBld  put  apfw  the  night. 

tonriati,  ud  horn  nhlch  the  null 

CM«uleeT«i7niotaii«»l  IflAji., 

Bat  little  hotter  (It  10  ait,  ud  In 

Good  n»rkee  liattflr,'pqt  hi  to  VDMlCD 

KM?b<Xpl^ian  theeoMt. 

Oi^ud  ]udlB|t-pU«  .t  Bnnbes 

roiiewleor  IfiOtoBj. 

Crlmun  w*r. 
Bant  tmKnhulT  p*Id,  and  tuneslt     Bent  ngululT  pML 
to  eoUect]    uwuntini  •to  nboot 


m  Slleen  to  thiitj  ittin' 


NoaEGATS. — FloweiB  ihonld  not  be  cat  doring  auoahine 
<«  k«pt  ai^osed  to  it  afteTwarda;  neither  ahoiild  the;  be 
kept  m  large  bundles  and  tied  tightly  together,  ae  this 
invariably  haatene  Uieir  deca;.  Wbenin  the  room  in  wUch 
tltey  ace  to  remain^  the  ends  of  the  gtalba  shoald  be  cut 
Olmn  acTota  with  a  veij  ahani  knife  (never  with  gdaBora), 
^  whiob  moans  the  tubes  tiirottgh  which  they  draw  the 
water  aie  left  open,  so  that  the  water  ascenda  freely,  which 
it  win  not  do  if  the  aletns  are  bmiaed  oc  lacerated.  The 
Btalka  should  be  inserted  in  pore  water.    This  water  ought 


to  be  changed  erery  d^,  or  onoe  in  two  dayast  the  Harthest, 
uid  a  thin  alioe  shosld  be  oLatMij  oat  off  faom  the  end  of 

eachitaikerety  tine  the  wat«Tia  ohaqged.  which  iriUreviFS 
the  flowers,    a  glaaa  ahade  preaerve*  them  raa«ifcab^><— 

{Farmtr  <u>d  Mt^amc.) 


WATER  AS  AM"   OfiNAMENTAl  .FEATHttE. 

Watib  : — clear  and  aparkling  water  I— what  pleasing  idMa 
are  conjured  up  by  its  name,  mors  especi^y  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  dog  days '.  And  the  aan-acxtrohed  msrinfir. 
ever  andsncai  beodmed.  under  the  brcdling  snn  of  the'bx^iio^ 
with  but  a  very  limited  allowance  of  this  fluid  in  a  state  fit 
toe  hia  nse,  cecalla  to  memory  the  aparUiag  atreams  of  his 
native  country.  The  poetical  allusions  so  oftoi  met  wiUi  in 
Hidy  Writ,  plaoe  "  atreama  of  water  "  as  Uie  moat  importiat 
features  of  thoae  landa  having  more  Uian  an  ordinary  ahaie 
of  Nature's  blesaings ;  and  in  all  conntnea  water  is  e«te«aed 
one  of  the  greateat  boona.  Uany  an  arid  waste  owes  fta 
barrezmsaa  to  the  abaenoe  oi  this  ajl-unportant  fertOiMri 
while  in  distnets  where  its  amount  is  iiadaquate  to  tbe 
wants  of  the  inbabitanla  very  latnaitabls  lenilte  are  Hit 
consequence.  The  infant  soon  leams  to  dabble  in  mrtcr; 
in  childhood  the  edge  of  a  pond,  rivei,  is  canal  seen* 
to  be  poaaeased  of  irreeistible  cbacnMi  amliltt  a  ntMe  Mi- 
vanced  age  the  ocean  receives  its  sh^  of  patronage  froiB 
the  more  adventurous,  while  those  less  -^poaed  to  tnrd 
may  often  be  met  with  in  groups  kxtUng  earneatW  and 
steadfastly  at  every  sheet  of  water  they  meet  witl>.  A  soli- 
tary  passenger  rarely  otossea  over  a  bridge  witboat  looking 
over  its  aide  to  have  a  peep  at  the  atream  below.  JonnuH 
of  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  miles,  ate  often  taken  to  get -a 
Bi?ht  of  scone  of  thoee  noble  aheela  of  i'^l*-"^  water  with 
which  our  own  and  aome  other  countries  we  blessed;  and 
the  pnrse  of  the  afSnent  has  often  been  widriy  opened  to 
form  some  artificial  feature  in  water.  Indeed,  it  seena  to 
be  an  element  doeely  blended  witJi  all  out  ideaii  of  what  >• 
beauti&l. 

In  many  plaeas  of  tlte  highest  note  water  fmns  ao  olgect 
of  the  greatest  possible  importanoe,  and  next  if  not  qnito 
equal  to  shmbfl  and  trees.  The  value  of  water  mas  also  he 
euily  nnderalood  by  the  careful  way  in  which  it  la  eemcv 
mised.  In  moat  places  of  note  water  is  made  visible  ia 
some  form.  If  a  atroam  cannot  be  commanded  a  pieoe  <tf 
atill  water  is  made  to  do  duty  i  and  now  and  Uien  hi^ily 
ornamented  or  elaborate  wt^a  of  art  are  dwvotod  to  ita 
reception,  but  even  without  the  aid  of  Uteae  it  is  at  al] 
times  attractive,  even  io  ita  simplest  form.  Let  a  visitor  t» 
Hampton  Court  but  take  the  trouble  to  asoertaiji  whettor 
any  portiim  of  the  beautiful  grounds  receives  more  attontui* 
than  the  circular  basin  of  water  with  its  geld  fiah.  All 
classes  seem  to  delight  in  gazing  on  the  glassy  or  -lippldl 
surface  of  water  wherever  it  may  exist,  be  it  as  a  noble  river, 
a  running  brook,  or  a  placid  pond. 


being  of  the  community,  we  need  not  be  sorprised  at  now 
and  then  hearing  of  disputes  where  it  is  misapj^ed  or  .ita 
purity  destroyed.  Pore  water  ia  now  admitted  to  be  of  as 
much  consequence  to  the  public  as  ptire  air.  Its  mes.  how. 
ever,  ft»  ornamental  purpoeea  in  gardens  are  those  to  whidb. 
I  chiefly  intend  to  connne  myself,  and  I  most  pass  otcc 
topics  such  aa  tjie  above  se  being  oat  of  place. 
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tliagi  i  bnt  uieee  euei  ore  ccwtparatiTely  few,  aa  Uura  ore 
hir  placei  where  it  ma;  not  be  appropri&tetf  admitted. 
Kriupa  one  of  the  prino^Ml  o^ectiona  to  its  tub  as  an 
ctumentBl  feature  ia  where  it  caimat  be  had  in  sofficient 
lAintit;  to  keep  itself  oleu'.  Mndd;  impiue  water  is  at  all 
UmM  {J^ectJonable,  but  it  ii  qnaattonabla  whether  the  pltai 
cf  Kmovii^  and  destroTing  eretrthiiig  of  a  vegetabls  kind 
thitexutsin  wat«ris^«d;  «i  the  contrair.st^naiit  water 
ia  imdeied  m<^e  pure  07  the  v^etation  which  is  mpptnted 
bf  it  HaoT  a  pond  in  an  undiBtatbed  corner  ia  entirelf 
ootBed  orei  wiUi  dttcKweed,  presentjiig  a  pole  green  sur- 
bce  ooi^etelj  hiding  the  water,  and  ;et  no  hartftil  efiavia 
■liM.  Nature  in  this  case,  aa  in  maDf  othci*  when  she  ia 
not  hiadered  hy  offioiooB  haada,  pTOvidas  tb«  antidote  c 
wtfluthe  poiaon;  and  it  ia  not  ontil  the  ditch,  pond,  < 


B  o^act,  the  ranknaaa  and  vigour  being  in 
pnportion  with  the  qasutitr  and  quality  of  the  food ;  so 
that  our  country  M^ida  liTing  near  atagnamt  poola  have 
Im  Moae  to  be  alarmed  in  aummsr  than  thej  may  expect. 
Tba  nsooiB  ariamg  ttota  iKt,  marah;,  tmdramed  land  are 

St  lufferent.  The  more  evpoaad  sheets  of  water  are  to 
letkn  of  the  wiuda  the  purer  and  better  they  will  be, 
ths  noTiiw  MMmm  being  less  likely  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
unporilT  thaa  wbea  it  ia  lees  agitated.  In  many  places  of 
note  the  moat  important  feature  is  water,  and  in  soma  the 
datica  water  ia  made  to  perform  differ  in  reality  but  litUe 
bna  those  of  the  modem  flower-bed — witnese  the  beaatiM 
form  that  ponda  have  bees  made  to  take  in  the  exquisite 
nonnds  attached  to  the  ruins  of  Fountaina  Abbey,  at 
Stodley  Park,  Yorkshire. 

'Water  may  be  considered  scarcely  less  neceEsory  than 
treea  and  shriiba  in  a  complete  place,  and  I  advise  all  who 
cia  oomtiumd  its  services  to  do  so  eie  the  many  water  com- 
panies and  others  using  it  appropriate  it  to  themselves. 
The  preseiit  age  seems  as  prolific  in  its  demands  for  running 
stieuna  and  their  diversion  aa  that  of  the  engineer  Brindley. 
To  toake  the  most  of  such  atroams  behoves  the  landscape 
gvdsnsr. 

Water  as  an  a^ent  in  the  handa  of  the  man  of  taste  may 
be  a  initabte  sn^ect  for  OMOth^  artiola.— /^  Bobsoh. 


confined  to  the  woody  mountainona  r^ona  along  the  sea- 
coaat,  between  40*  and  60*  north  latitude,  and  to  the  rock; 
baae  along  the  great  rapids  of  the  Columbia  rivor  in  North- 
west America. 

first  jntrodoced  into  Europe  by  the  Horticultural 


a  in  the  country  where  it  grew,  VBxyliig  flwm. 
40  to  90  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  to  IS  feet  in  circum- 
ference in  ths  trunk.  Ifr.  Doaglaa  also  prophetically  added 
thati  '  it  would  at  some  future  time  constitute  one  of  the 
finest  and  moat  ornamental  forest  trees  In  England.' 

"The  Columbia  Maple  ia  one  of  the  most  lapld-growing 
treee  we  have,  as  the  feie  specimen  in  the  Chiswi^  arbo- 
retum proves.  It  wsa  planted  in  the  spring  of  182S,  and  iif 
seven  years  attained  a  height  of  25  feet ;  while  in  1845,  or 
ten  yeara  later,  it  waa  50  ieet  high,  and  now  (1864),  little 
short  of  80  feet. 

"  The  branches  are  numerous,  wide-spreadtag,  rather  atout 
and  straight,  with  the  bark  on  the  young  trees  very  smooth 
and  green,  while  that  on  the  old  ones  ia  roagh  and  hrown. 
The  leaves  are  aometimea  nearly  1  foot  broad,  very  smooth, 
of  a  bright  glossy  green,  which  in  the  autumn  dies  off  to  a 
yeUowish-brown  colour  before  the  leaves  fhll.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  long,  dense,  finger-tike  spikes  in  April  and 
May,  just  as  the  young  leavea  are  beginning  to  unfold,  and 
are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  fragrant.  The  wood  is  soft, 
beautiftilly  veined,  and  in  the  specimens  of  the  timber  sent 
home  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  scarcely  inferior  iiT 
beauty  to  the  finest  satin  wood. 

"The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  grows  well  in  aJI  soila 
and  situations,  and  should  find  a  home  in  every  park  aud 
pleasure  ground  in  the  kingdom.— Gbobcib  Qokdov." 


THE   WANT    OP    VAllIETY    AMONG    TEEES 
AND  SHRUBS  IN  PLEASUEE  GROUNDS 


.      ..  i    PLANTATIONS. 

Ttob  w»nt,  aa  noticed  by  Mr.  George  Gordon  in  your 
pagsa,  is  a  nuMt  Interesting  snl^ect,  and  one  Omt  requires 
more  attention.  How  maay  plantatioiu  are  formed  with. 
out  due  regard  being  jnid  to  diepla^ng  tlie  natural  cha. 
racteis  of  the  trees.  The  planter  cannot  obtain  much  in- 
formation  at  our  nuraeriea  relative  to  the  best  mode  of 
en^loying  the  various  species.  The  whole  anbject  ia 
that  requires  mnch  study  and  practice,  and  no  man  has 
had  more  practice  aa  a  planter  of  ornamental  trees  than 
Hr.  Cordon,  and  no  collection  can  be  found  in  this  country 


THE  LATE  JAMES  FINBAYSON  AND  THE 
PAISLEY  FLORIST  CLFB. 

SnjoB  the  publication  of  yonr  May  Number,  the  oldest 
florist  in  the  West  of  Scotland  has  been  removed  by  death. 
The  late  James  Finlayson,  of  Paisley,  was  in  some  respecta 
a  representative  man,  and  a  few  words  respecting  him  will 
no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  many  of  whom  fcne* 
him  well.  His  simple  and  blameless  life,  as  well  as  bis  devo- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers 
over  a  long  life  of  eighty  years,  are  sufficient  warrant  for 
recording  a  brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  the  horti- 
cnltnral  journal  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  place.  He  was  hale  and  hearty, 
and  keenly  enjoyed  his  occupation  among  his  plants  and 
flowers,  till  death  struck  him  down  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was  bend- 
ing over  his  favourite  flowers  when  he  died.  His  old  florist 
friends  ^rho  knew  him  intimately,  and  with  whom  he  had 
many  a  tough  competition  and  tougher  argument,  vrill  feel 
his  loss  keenly,  and  none  more  so  than  Mr.  William  Rohb, 
who  has  himself  reached  the  same  age,  and  Mr.  John  Water- 
son  who  are  now  the  two  oldest  florists  in  Paisley,  and 
Caps  in  Scotland.  The  trio  belonged  to  the  "  Paisley 
ist  Club  "  in  its  early  days,  and  many  are  the  droll  re.- 
miniscencies  they  could  tell  concerning  it.  The  decEosed 
Mr.  Pinlayson's  fkther  wss  Secretary  of  this  Clob,  which 
waa  in  existence  as  far  back  as  1783 ;  indeed  flower  shows 
were  held  in  Paisley  previous  to  that  date.  Its  origtat 
however,  cannot  be  traci'd,  the  earliest  record-book  having 
been  burnt,  for  what  seems  to  us  the  strange  reason  that 
theboi  of  the  Club  would  not  contain  tlio  whole  of  the  books 
and  papers,  and  the  old  minute-book  was  destroyed  to  make" 
room  for  boots  that  were  considered  of  more  importance. 
Dr.  Carawell,  who  firat  introduced  the  Carnation  to  the 
Paisley  florists,  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  th» 
Club,  as  was  aJso  Mr.  Sharp,  who  has  long  rested  with  hi* 
others,  and  who  was  in  hu  day  a  most  successt^il  florist. 
These  departed  worthies  have  left  many  pleasant  memories 
in  the  minds  of  the  few  remaining  old  florists,  who  were  at 
that  time  young  men.  Dr.  Carswell  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  kindly,  genial  disposition,  with  a  good  deal  of  dwril' 
humour,  which  frequently  found  vent  at  the  meetings  of  thfr 
Club.  He  did  not  like  dressing' flowers  for  comp«titiotl-" 
friiich,  by  the  my,  we  had  not  thought  to  be  atHbaaaueleat' 
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practice— jngt  inucine  fiowera  being  dressed  eiglit;  years 
ago.  The  irorthy  ckctor  called  it "  Thumbing  "  and  told  tbe 
weaver  florista  that  theiz  flngera  toot  all  the  enamel  off  the 
petala  and  spoiled  the  flowers. 

Long  before  Paisley  was  lighted  with  gas,  the  doctor  had 
a  gae-maldiig  appai&tua  for  his  own  use;  and  as  he  could 
mSke  more  than  he  needed,  he  lighted  one  or  two  neighbour- 
ing shops.  Oas  was  a  noieltj  in  those  daye.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  been  advised  to  try  gas  tar  as  a  destroyer  of 
a  certain  n>ecieB  of  iosect  that  sometimes  infests  the  wood- 
work of  old  and  even  hew  houses;  and  when  a  florist  &iend 
Baked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  kill  the  domestic  intcoders, 
he  said  there  wa^  no  doubt  of  that,  for  he  thought  the  smell 
of  the  tar  was  going  to  hill  the  whole  family. 

But  I  must  leave  Doctor  Carewell  and  the  Old  Club,  and 
speak  of  the  late  James  Finlayson.  He  is  known  to  have 
exhibited  CamaUons  in  Edinburgh  as  earlj  as  181S,  and  be 
is  said  to  have  gained  hie  first  prize  for  flowers  in  1792,  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  This  may  be  correct  in  a 
certain  sense,  as  he  might  have  been  exhibiting  his  other's 
flowers,  but  he  could  hardly  claim  the  credit  of  growing 
them  himself.  For  many  years,  and  indeed  up  to  last 
season,  he  attended  most  of  the  local  shows,  at  which  he 
was  always  in  demand,  bat  his  great  days  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paisley  Club.  It  was  the  custom  to  meet 
once  a- week,  each  member  bringing  whatever  he  pleased; 
the  flowers  were  then  laid  oat,  judges  appointed,  and  the 
awards  made  and  entered  in  tJie  records  of  the  Club.  On 
one  occasion  it  was  recorded,  I  think  by  Dr.  Cocawell,  that 
"  Jamea  Finlayson  had  the  best  Polyanthus,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  very  bad  florist  if  he  bod  not,  for  it  was  the 
only  one  there."  Money  prizes  were  not  thought  of  in  the 
old  days;  the  honour  of  beinc  first  was  the  only  prize  com- 
peted for  by  these  primitive  floristo,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  love  for  the  flowers  they  cultivated  must  have 
been  veiy  strong.  Mr.  Finlayson  was  somewhat  severe  in 
his  judgment  of  new  flowers,  and  sometimes  expressed  his 
opinion  with  more  vigour  than  elegance-  When  an  Auricula 
called  Dean's  DeUght  came  out  many  years  ago  he  gave  his 
verdict  on  it  thus — "  Tai'  that  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck  and 
pnt  it  in  the  midden."  He  was  a  good  hand  at  nursing 
seedlings :  very  few  died  with  him,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying  tiat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  worm  bricks  to 
their  feet.  His  chief  favourites  were  Carnations,  Ficoteea, 
Finks,  Polyanthus,  Ranunculuses,  and  Auriculas,  to  which 
he  devoted  his  whole  attention  on  a  small  plot  of  groimd  in 
Paisley,  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Dp  to  that  time  he  hod 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  weaver. 

Perhaps  the  beet  things  be  baa  raised  are  Auriculas 
John  Bright,  Sichoid  Cobden,  and  3Irs.  Beecher  Stowe. 
which  are  said  to  be  excellent  varieties,  and  the  two  latter 
have  never  been  sent  out.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  he  said  he 
would  give  to  no  one  while  he  lived.  He  was  very  conserva- 
tive of  his  plants  at  all  timea,  and  was  very  particular  to 
Et  his  price  for  those  he  sold.  It  was  hia  practice  to  grow 
I  flowers  very  fine — he  disliked  a  coarse  flower — snd  the 
reanlt  of  growing  in  poor  soil  for  the  sake  of  fineness  was 
that  he  sddom  had  much  stock  of  choice  or  new  varieties. 
He  was  on  eioellent  judge  of  the  flowers  that  were  grown 
in  the  eariy  day  a  of  floriculture,  anch  as  thoae  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  growing  himself;  but  he  maintained  to  the  last 
that  no  improvement  bad  been  roade  in  Carnations  :  he 
said  they  had  more  petals,  but  they  wanted  size. 

He  waa  much  sought  after  by  the  working  class  for  two 
nurtures,  which  either  were  in  reality,  or  were  believed  to 
be,  curatives  of  rhenmatisin  and  diseaaea  of  the  eye.  For 
these  he  never  would  take  any  reward.  In  his  latter  days 
his  great  pride  was  a  walking-stick  made  of  the  stem  of 
what  is  c^ed  a  Clothier's  lldatle,  which  he  took  great 
delight  in  showing  and  challenging  people  to  tell  of  what 
wood  it  was  made.  He  waa  one  of  the  imka  that  connected 
the  present  generation  of  florists  with  those  who  made  pets 
of  certain  flowers  in  the  olden  time,  and  made  the  first 
efforts  to  improve  them.  The  old  Paisley  florists,  most  of 
whom  are  dead  and  gone  long  ago,  must  have  the  credit  of 
introducing  fioriata'  flowers  to  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  of 
foatering  that  taste  for  them  which  is  now  spread  far  and 
'  wide.  In  this  work  Uie  late  Mr-  Finlayson  did  hia  share. 
Th«M  Bie  one  or  two  dH  floriats  in  Paialey  who  will,  I  dare- 
say, be  able  to  give  yon  some  additional  det«ib,  if  you  think 


these  few  diq'ointed  remaps  wanting  in  interest ;  but  there 
is  little  in  the  way  of  incident  to  be  found  in  a  calm  and 
even  life  like  that  of  Mr.  Pinlaygon.  Be  diachuged  the 
dutiea  of  his  poeitian  with  fideli^ ;  ao  &r  as  his  means  and 
opportunities  went  he  promoted  floricnltore ;  but  he  has  left 
his  earth-bom  trcasarea  to  cross  the  dark  valley,  and  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  will  be  heard  no  more.  "  LUe's  fitfti] 
fever  over,  he  sleeps  welL"— N.  G.  (Weit  of  ScoOand  Hortiail- 
Curat  Sagaayxe.) 


WHITTLESEY'S  LOCOMOTIVE  SEAT. 

Wi  had  the  misfortone  to  have 
to  do  all  onr  hard  work  in  a  genera- 
tion when  every  plan  for  doing  work 
easily  was  considered  as  indicating 
laxineas.  The  locomotive  seat  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  success  in 
that  day ;  but  the  wonders  of  the 
real  locomotive  have  broken  down 
all  this  pr^ndice,  and  snch  inven- 
tions as  tUs  of  Mr.  Whittleae/a 
cause  the  originators  to  be  classed 
among  the  workman's  benefactors. 

The  following  illoatratiMis  explain 
the  idea. 

JSg.  1  shows  the  seat. 

Fig.  2  shows  it  fastened  to  the 
foot. 
— (GWdcner's  MimtUy,  Amtricati,) 


VENTILATING. 

I  BiD  a  bricked  dnng-pit  10  feet  long,  6  wide,  and  3  deep ; 

was  emptied  out,  and  a  glazed  span'roof  put  on  it;  it  ma* 

st  and  west,  so  that  the  south  side  receives  moat  of  ths 

in.    There  is  no  upright  side  glass,  but  the  roof  conaistB 

of  four  sashes,  two  on  the  north  side  and  two  on  Uie  sooth. 

Either  saeh  can  fold  bock  on  its  neighbour,  and  muat  be 

folded  back  for  any  one  to  get  into  the  pit,  there  bein^  ao 

other  entrance.     When  any  sash  is  lifted  it  aSbrds  ventfla- 

tion  at  the  side,  at  top,  and  at  bottom ;  when  all  four  ars- 

tiltedwithachockof  woodit  is  sa  if  the  roof  were  off,  except 

in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  span,  irhere  the  sashes  aro 

hinged  to  work  on.     The  pit  is  sunk  and  unpaved;  it  is 

damp ;  a  number  ol  Camellias  and  Azaleas  have  set  their  bods 

well  in  it.    The  south  side  of  the  span  is  all  rough  pl&te  ; 

the  two  ends  are  filled  in  wiUi  dear  glass.    After  two  o'clo^ 

some  large  trees  keep  the  sun  from  the  pit.     Each  sash  Ik 

now  tilted  a  foot,  and  the  air  tnvels  ft«ely  through  the 
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^iDts;  there  is  no  other  ventilatioxL  Will  the  CameUias 
00  in  the  pit  thronghoat  the  sammer,  or  muBt  thej  go  under 
ft  north  waU  ?  At  what  time  on  a  hot  day  should  they  be 
nringed  P  I  oould  put  tiffany  over  tiie  east  end  and  over 
the  rough  plate  at  the  south  side  if  necessary.  I  like  the 
pit.  Some  of  the  Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  large  plants, 
and  l^y  are  protected  from  high  wind  and  heavy  rain  where 
they  axe;  and  I  &noy  the  new  growlli  would  ripen  well 
these. — J.  A.  J.,  Croydon, 


Iif,l  shows  the  east  end,  one  Muh  on  the  sonth  tide,  and  one  on  the  north 
nde,  bdng  tilted,  a  a  ere  two  chocks,  which  tilt  the  Muhes.  The 
Mibes  tre  hinged  on  the  other  lide. 


Hf,  S.—Sonth  ride  of  tpan. ;  The  sashes,  liftinj^  on  hinges,  gire  Tentilation 
at  lop,  botUnn,  and  ends. 

[We  think  your  plan  of  ventilation  is  simple  as  weU  as 
ingenioQS,  and  have  no  doubt  it  answers  perfectly.  If  you 
can  spare  the  room,  the  Camellias  and  Azaleas  will  do  better 
there  than  under  the  north  side  of  a  wall  exposed.  We 
would  Byringe  chiefly  night  and  morning.  If  you  do  so 
doring  the  day  the  ends  of  common  glass  should  be  shaded 
whilst  the  sun  is  full  on  them.  We  have  no  doubt  your 
plants  will  flourish  admirably  and  be  more  healthy  than 
when  turned  out  of  doors.  Many  of  us  are  obliged  to  do  so 
beoaose  the  place  will  not  hold  them  in  summer  and  flower- 
ing plants  too.  Give  plenty  of  air,  less  moisture,  and  less 
shaoing  as  autumn^approaches.  There  will  be  something  on 
the  su^ect  in  Doings  of  the  Week  before  long.] 


PROPAGATION  OP  THE   GOOSEBEREY 

SAWFLY. 

In  Jane  last  I  fed  up  a  number  of  Gooseberry  caterpillars 
till  they  passed  down  into  the  earth  to  enter  the  chrysalis 
state.  Ab  soon  as  they  had  spun  their  cocoons  I  brought  them 
up  and  laid  them  out  under  glass  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  first  fly  emerged  on  July  7th,  and  within  a  few  hours 
of  its  birth  deposited  sixty-eight  eggs.  These  eggs  were 
deveU^ped  into  live  larvse  on  July  12th.  Now  that  a  solitary 
ty — excluded  from  all  others  from  the  moment  of  birth — 
ihoQld  lay  eggs  from  which  proceed  perfect  caterpillars  is 
indeed  a  mysteiy ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
law  of  parthenogenesis  prevails  here. — ^R.  S. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  SOIL  OF  PERU. 

This  is  the  main,  and  morally^  far  the  most  salutary 
•OQToe  of  the  future  wealth  of  Peru,  although  as  yet  it  has 
yielded  very  small  results. 

We  say  nothing  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  high  table  lands 
between  the  eastern  and  western  ranges  of  the  Andes — a 
^Mtce  of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  from  three  to 
fimrteen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Some  of  it  is 
Tei7  fertile.  But  we  pass  to  that  Eden  of  the  world,  called 
H ontana^  lying  east  of  the  Andes  and  rolling  away  in  an  in- 
dined  plain  of  lulls  and  slopes  to  the  great  prairies  beyond 
tbe  TJcayaH  xirer.  This  name  Montana  in  Spanish  does  not 
a  mouitainoas,  but  a  wooded  or  bushy  country- 


country  covered  with  clumps  of  trees  or  bushes.  It  is  a 
rolling,  farming,  feasible,  most  fertile  region,  about  one 
hundred  miles  wide,  and  the  Peruvian  portion  <^  it  about  six 
hundred  long,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Andes,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  vast  plains  beyond  the  Ucayali,  whidi  stretch 
away  to  the  Brazilian  mountains.  Of  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  this  region  I  quote  three  authorities : — 

1.  Senor  Raimondy,  a  Peruvian  of  education,  who  has 
made  extensive  explorations  under  the  Peruvian  government. 
He  says : — "  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  immense 
variety  of  natural  productions,  and  of  the  incessant  activity 
of  Nature  in  unfoldinfif  her  creations.  In  truth,  throughout 
this  region  are  united  all  the  conditions  most  favourable  for 
vegetable  life;  such  as  an  atmosphere  constantly  charged 
with  moisture,  a  temperature  sufficiently  elevated,  and  a  rich 
virgin  soil.  .  In  every  direction  there  is  presented  to  the  eye 
an  exuberance  of  life  so  great,  that  every  material  object 
seems  to  be  animated." 

2.  Dr.  Lyman  thus  sums  up  its  fruits :  "  Nearly  all  the 
tropical  productions  of  the  globe  are  found  there.  Chief 
among  l^em  are  Cotton,  Cofiee,  Sugar-cane,  Rice,  Tobacco, 
Cocoa  (the  Chocolate  tree).  Indigo,  with  com  (Barley  and 
Wheat),  on  the  uplands."  It  should  be  added,  all  the  fruit 
of  temperate  climates  can  be  raised  on  the  highlands.  "  The 
forests  abound  in  the  various  dye-woods  of  commerce;  in 
ebony  and  many  other  kinds  of  wood  valuable  for  cabinet 
work,  the  veneers  from  which  present  many  beautiful  com- 
binations and  contrasts  of  colours.  Trees  and  shrubs  pos- 
sessing medicinal  and  other  desirable  virtues,  such  as  Peru- 
vian bark,  various  balsams,  Sarsaparilla,  Yamlla,  India- 
rubber,  Gum  copal,  and  many  others  are  thrown  together  in 

the  wildest  profusion Cotton  grows  wild,  and  is  both 

white  and  yellow,  the  latter  resembling  the  Chinese  variety, 
called  "Nankeen."  The  staple  is  flner  than  our  ordinary 
production,  and  second  only  to  the  "  Sea  Island."  There  is^ 
a  species  known  as  "  hill  cotton,"  the  product  of  a  large  tree, 
that  bears  it  in  great  abundance.  This  is  also  of  two  colours, 
yellow,  and  white  as  snow.  It  has  the  softness  and  gloss  of 
silk.  Another  production  called  by  the  natives  "  vegetable 
wool,"  is  yielded  in  laj^e  quantities  by  a  variety  of  Cactus. 
It  is  somewhat  like  the  yellow  cotton,  but  slightly  crispy. 
Several  heavy  bales  of  this  were  recently  noticed  by  the 
writer  on  board  the  steamer  from  Lima  to  England,  to  be 
experimented  on  by  the  cloth  manufacturers.  The  Coffee 
tree  is  indigenous  in  the  Montana.  When  cultivated  it 
bears  in  three  years,  and  each  plant  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  crop  of  at  least  a  bushel  of  berries.  Its  quality  and  aroma 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  finest  Mocha.  The  Sugar-cane, 
once  set,  lasts  for  a  generation.  Within  six  months  from  the 
planting,  the  canes  are  ready  to  cut.  They  are  large  and 
more  juicy  than  ours,  and  each  plant  yields  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  fiilly  matured  stalks.  Com  and  rice  mature  in  four 
months,  and  on  the  ingathering  of  the  crop  the  ground  is 
ready  for  another  planting,  bearing  three  crops  a-year. 
"  In  fact,"  says  a  Peruvian  officer,  long  resident  in  Huanuco, 
"  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  so  great  that  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bum  off  the  weeds  and  bnuh  in  any  place,  and  then  to 
scratch  in  the  seed,  to  receive  in  due  time  a  most  abundant 
harvest."  The  quality  of  Uie  tobacco  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  of  Cuba. 

For  the  common  people  of  tropical  America,  farina  and 
Bananas  are  the  main  reliance  for  food,  and  are  as  important 
to  them  as  rice  to  the  natives  of  India.  The  Banana  is 
everywhere  abundant.  "  The  clusters  are  of  monstrous  size," 
— in  one  instance  "  weighing  159  lbs."  The  farina,  made  of 
different  species  of  the  Manihot,  is  as  valuable  to  the  native 
as  the  Potato  to  the  Insh,  and,  in  yield,  far  more  abundant." 
Grapes  are  abundant,  and  the  Peruvian  vintage  will  yet, 
doubtless,  be  very  important  to  commerce.  There  are  iJso, 
native  to  this  region.  Oranges,  Citrons,  Nectarines,  Avocada 
Pears,  Pomegranates,  the  refreshing  Grenadilla,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Passion-flower,  the  Cherimoyer,  which  not  un- 
frequently  here  weighs  15  or  20  lbs.,  while  in  other  countries 
it  rarely  exceeds  4  lbs.;  and  a  bush  called  "huaco,"  a  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for 
acute  rheumatism  and  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the 
most  venomous  reptiles. 

3.  Thaddeus  Hainke  observes :  "Of  the  Indigo  there  is 
no  end.  I  can  say  the  same  of  Cotton  and  Rice.  The 
precious  balsam  of  copaiva,  the  SarBapariIla»  the  Gum-elastic, 
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and  the  most  fragrant  species  of  yaniU^  are  all  produced  in 
an  extraordinaTy  abundance  in  tbese  r^ons.  The  mighty 
Ibrestfl^  like  iSie  shores  of  the  riirers,  abound  in  the  miest 
timber  fbr  all  uses,  especially  ibr  ship-building,  and  in  trees 
dfstiTKng  the  most  aromatic  and  medicinal  Gums.  There 
is  a  spedes  of  Cinnamon,  which  only  differs  in  the  thickness 
«f^e  baark  and  its  darker  colour  from  that  fbund  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  which  is  as  iVagrant  as  the  dove. — (ChrisUan 
Win-Id,) 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOdETT'S  MEETING. 

Tbb  July  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  in  the 
absence  <^the  Presidnit,  waa^resided  over  by  A.  B.  WaUaee, 
Esq.,  Vioe^PMsidtnit.  The  meeting  was  almost  entirdy  oc- 
eiii»ed  with  diseussions  relative  to  the  economy  of  the  hive 
Bee  and  common  Wasps. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  exhibited  a  frame  taken  from  a  bar-hire 
unoccupied  by  Bees,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  old  honey- 
oombwhidbi  had  been  cleaned  out  by  the  Bees  of  an  ad- 
jacent hire,  whidi  had  also  carefhUy  secured  it  from  fklling 
by  attaching  a  quantity  of  new  wax  along  the  upper  edge 
and  sides:  This  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
of  May,  Which  it  will  be  remembered  was  very  hot  and  well 
adapted  fbr  bringing  out  frilly  the  economy  of  the  hive.  Mr. 
Tegetm»ier  was  of  opinion  that  tMs  cleaning  and  carefally 
•uppOTting  the  comb  in  an  empty  hive  was  preliminary  to  a 
tfwarm  from  the  adjacent  hive  taking  possession  in  a  few 
days  of  the  empty  one,  thus  leading  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  swarms  of  workers  (which  had  already  made  choice  of  a 
new  domicile),  which  led  the  queen,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
tfwarming,  to  the  spot  already  fixed  upon,  and  not.  as  was 
generally  sspposed,  that  the  queen  fixed  upon  and  led  the 
«warm  to  a  new  spot.  The  cold  weather  which  set  in  within 
a  f^w  days  afterwards,  put  a  stop  to  all  swarming  at  the 
«time,  and  the  hive  consequently  continued  empty.  The 
fiict,  w^  known  to  bee-keepers,  that  Bees  in  swarming  will 
1^  preference  resort  to  a  hive  in  which  comb  is  already  fixed, 
confirms  Mr.  Tegetmeier's  observations  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  it  is  even  popularly  considered  to  be  a  felony  to  place 
micii  a  hive  in  the  vicinity  of  a-  neighbouring  bee-keeper's 
bee-house  ai  -tdie  time  of  swarming.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  also 
«iduUted  a  number  of  specimens  of  comb  of  the  Honey  Bee, 
showing  some  singular  abnormal  variations  in  the  form  of 
the  ceUs.  He  observed  l^t  the  cell  of  the  hive  Bee  was 
invariably  commenced  as  a  hemispherical  cup,  and  that  a 
section  of  a  cell  which  was  not  in  immediate  contact  with 
otiier  cells  was  always  circular;  that  the  hexagonal  form 
was  not  the  result  of  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  Bee,  but 
was  simidy  necessitated  by  a  cell  being  surrounded  by  six 
other  cells  of  equal  size  with  it,  the  enlargement  of  the 
central  celb  being  carried  to  its  frdlest  extent  until  each  of 
the  six  sides  assumed  a  fiattened  form. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  objected  again,  as  he  had  already  done  on 
scfveral  previous  occasions,  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  con- 
tending that  the  hexagonal  form  was  tiie  result  of  instinct 
on  tite  part  of  the  Bee,  and  tti&t  the  theory  was  opposed  by 
the  &ct,  that  the  base  of  the  truly  hexagonal  cells  of  the 
oommon  Wasp  was  fiat.  Mr.  Smith  also  read  a  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  S.  Stone,  explaining  the  manner  by  which 
he  had  induced  a  small  colony  of  Vespa  germanica,  in  the 
ittonths'of  August  and  S^tember  last,  to  construct  the  re- 
maxkable  series  of  nests  exhibited  by  him  at  the  preceding 
meeting  of  the  Society.  The  Wasps  were  placed  in  a  box 
with  an  aperture  for  ingress  and  egress,  and  pieces  of  wire 
witii  bits  of  g^ide-comb  were  fixed  in  various  directions  to 
wlrieh  the  Wasps  attached  their  structures  in  different  ftm- 
tastical  fbrms,  oeing  driven  from  the  box  as  soon  as  the 
oells  were  made,  and  before  any  eggs  were  deposited,  into 
anofdier  box  in  which  they  repeated  their  operations. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  new  British  Microlepidopterous 
insect  belonging  the  genus  Gelechia  allied  to  G.  nigri- 
•OQVtella,  fbr  which  he  proposed  the  specific  name  of  Gelechia 
Lathyri,  the  species  having  been  reared  from  larvss  found 
fideding  upon  Lathyms  pratensis,  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Cam- 
tiridge. 

ProffessorWestWood  stated  ihatiie  had  succeeded  in  rear- 
ing Pyralis  JKrinalis  from  the  larvse  found  in  vast  pr^Edsion 
&  a  bin  of  bran;  by  Captain  Cox. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Bowland  Trimeir  ooatslniflg^descri^^iui 


of  fifteen  new  species  of  Battnflies,  frK>m  Soath  i^noa» 
read. 

The  first  Number  of  a  new  volume  of  the  Sooiet^s 
''Transactions  "  was  announced  as  just  pablishedy  <X)ntaiii- 
ing  Mi^'or  Parry's  monograph  on  the  fiMo^y  Luoanida^  with 
twelve  plates.  Amongst  the  donations  to  thelibraiyreeeived 
since  the  last  meeting  were  the  publications  of  the  ^Bayal 
and  Linnean  Societies,  the  Somety  of  Arts,  the  Bojal 
Academy  of  Munich,  the  Entomologioal  Societies  of  Bnssia 
and  Stettin,  the  "  Journal  of  Entomology,"  the  "  Entomolo- 
gist,*' the  "  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,'*  Mr.  WoUas- 
ton's  elaborate  volume  oo  ths  Ooleoptera  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  beautiful  work  off  exotic  Lepidoptera,  by  Mr. 
Hewitson,  and  a  remarkable  MemoliP  on  Bat-parasites  of 
the  group  Nycteribi%  treated  as  a  ditttaict  family,  by  Dr. 
Kolenati. 


WOEK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  OABDSN, 

An  unquestionable  advantage  attends  the  practice  of  con- 
stantly keeping  the  surface  of  the  ground  loose  and  open 
about  the   growing   crops,    and  tins   recommendation  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  stiff  loamy  garden  lands. 
From  inattention  to  this  apparently  simple  matter,  it  is 
evident  that  both  the  absorption  and  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture must  be  impeded,  and  thus  the  advantage  of  atmospheric 
infiuence  considerably  diminished.  The  fork  at  this  moment^ 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  the  complete  extizpa- 
tion  of  weeds,  should  be  constancy  employed:    The  decline 
of  some  of  the  earlier  quarters  of  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Beans, 
and  Spinach  will  afford  the  opportuiuty  of  making  farther 
additions  to  the  stock  of  Broccoli,  or  of  plantuig  a  main 
crop  of  Coleworts.    Broccoli,  if  there  is  aay  spare  gvoand, 
plant-out  the  latest-sown  Miller's  Dwarf   Russian.     The 
Brocc<^  intended  to  stand  through  the  winter  should  never 
be  planted  too  thickly,  as  it  is  then  apt  to  be  more  tender 
than  when  there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air  amongst  tlie 
plants,  which  makes  them  robust  and  hardy.  Move  the  earth 
well  amongst  the  growing  crops  of  BroccoH  and  winter  sto^ 
and  if  the  earth  must  be  laid  against  the  stems  let  it  be  done 
right  and  left  with  a  fork,  keeping  the  work  before  you  to 
avoid  treading  on  the  surflEtce.     Cabb<ig$»,  there  should  be 
no  delay  in  getting  in  the  main  sowings  for  spring  supply. 
Bailey's  Improved  is  an  excellent  vari^,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  Nonpareil,  Yanack,  East  Ham,  and  the  LcAddo 
Market.  The  first  sowings  may  be  pricked  out  into  nursery- 
beds  ;  it  is  always  better  to  do  so  in  preference  to  leaving 
them  in  the  seed-beds,  as  it  makes  them  stocky  and  w^ 
rooted,  and,   consequently,  better  able  to  withstand  the 
winter.    Celery,  see  that  it  has  the  surliftee  soil  well  stirred 
about  it,  and  give  copious  applications  of  liquid  manure,  with 
a  small  portion  of  salt  dissolved  in  it.    Peae,  the  rows  that 
have  had  crops  planted  between  Hxern  must  now  be  enttely 
removed^  and  the  ground  well  forked-upw    Get  ready  a  pieoo 
of  ground  for  winter  Spinach,  also  for  winter  OnJons,  attA 
Bath  Cos  Lettuce.    It  should  be  remembesed  that  the  ptB* 
sent  is  t^e  most  important  period  of  the  year  for  ooiS|4etiiig 
arrangements  for  the  due  supply  of  vegetftUes  thuodglMMBl 
the  wtster  and  spring. 

Keep  the  shoots  of  Apricots,  Plums,  &c.,  closely  nailed  to 
the  w^,  and  afford  the  firuit  as  fkir  an  opportunity^of  er- 
posure  as  possible.  Trap  earwigs  and  ants  about  Aprioot 
trees.  See  to  the  speedy  formation  of  Strawberry-beds. 
Examine  the  ligatures  of  stocks  budded  in  July.  Budding 
may  still  be  pei^ormed. 

FLOWEB  OAKDEN. 

Go  over  the  fiower-beds  frequently,  and  remedy  any  defect 
that  may  be  perceptible  without  loss  of  time;  for  the  bed- 
ding-out plants  are  enjoyed  but  for  a  comparatively  short 
season,  and  now  that  they  are  in  beauty  every  means  should 
be  used  to  render  them  as  effective  as  possible  by  maintain- 
ing the  most  perfect  order  and  neatness.  Where  the  stock 
is  clean  and  growing  vigorously  this  will  involve  considerable 
labour,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  beds  tt^ 
quently,  pegging  down  where  necessary,  and  catting  ba<^ 
such  of  the  snoots  as  may  incline  to  encroach  on  the  edgixig$ 
of  the  beds.    TU^e  advantftge  of  leisure  hotirs  tb  ptit  ia  eixtr^ 
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tiaga,  and  use  ereij  pouiUe  dispatch  nitli  tMa  wockanlil 
thna  ia  &  good  atook  m  a  &ir  w^  for  rooting  of  such  thiuga 
M  mM  known  to  be  diffloslt  to  winter,  except  in  \ks  abape 
a(w31-eataUIahed  pUnte.  The  earlier  kinds  of  Boaea,  done 
flmraciag,  ahould  bave  all  Qieir  ducsijing  blosBoms  rempved. 
Bnddint;  thia  fine  family  should  now  be  expedited.  Wkeie 
ttie  tMTk  riaee  badJy  aome  manure  ivater  aiioold  be  applied 
pnrioiul?,  thia  will  cause  the  sap  to  flow  more  readily.  Now 
lliat  the  effect  of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  colours  in 
the  beds  can  be  &irlj  seen,  there  ia  an  eicellaut  oppor- 
toaity  for  noticing  any  mist^ee,  a,nd  determining  upon  the 


r  maa  dronght.    Layering  may  be  commenced  with 

tboae  ahootB  aufliciently  long.  Plant>out  Pink  pipinge.  Give 
Dahliu  and  HoUyhoeke  abundaoce  of  water ;  tie-oat  the 
branchea  and  diebnd  the  former  where  required,  and  ahorten 
the  flowering  atems  of  the  latter.     Collect  annual  seeda. 

O&KailBOnra   AXD   COItSIBTATOST. 

Now  that  there  is  a  profiiaion  of  Sonera  out  of  doora,  it 
irill  not  be  poaaible  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  coneer- 
Tatory  except  by  beeping  it  fuioiiahed  nith  handsome  apc- 
oimena  of  ahowy  plants  in  fijst-rate  condition.  Nothing, 
therafore,  thoald  be  brought  here  at  present  that  is  not  a 
,  and  well  bloomed,  nor  should  a  eingle  plant 
a  day  sAer  it  begins  to  gat  shabby. 
it  desirable  to  crowd  the  house  with  flowering  plants, 
but  the  Mm  ahould  rather  be  to  have  a  moderate  number 
of  handaome  specimeua  effectively  arranged,  which,  while 
flowan  ara  ao  plentiiiil  ont  of  doors,  will  be  vastly  more  in- 
-  -  "    'easing  than  a  large  amount  of  floral  display 


tir  spetimen,  i 
le  allowed  to  r 


nd  pleuin^ ' 
■  of  no  indiTi 


.    jf  no  indindual  interest  or  merit.    Kei 

flowen  of  Aphelezia  andHelichryaamB,  cutting  the  flower- 
•teui  doae  to  the  old  wood,  and  after  cleaning  the  plants, 
Mt  Uum  in  s  cool,  ahady  place  when  tiiey  begin  to  grow. 
Soidi  M  require  it  may  be  repotted.  Kalosanthaa,  the 
&ew«ia«f  which  are  getting  shabby,  shonld  be  cut  "  " 
not  apare  the  knife  on  the  blooming  shoots,  bat  ci 
well  in  below  the  blooming  bcanchas  of  next  year,  and  where 
aewHTy  remoTs  two  or  three  tiers  of  leaves  at  the  top  of 
each  biMioh.  !&epot  such  plants  aa  require  it,  using  a 
tokaably  rich,  poions  soil.  Attention  must  now  be  paid  to 
lats^gTOwiug  plants  in  borders,  fear  while  in  active  growth 
th^  require  a  good  deal  of  water.  See  that  large  specimsna 
of  flainalliBB  are  not  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  Uie  root  after 
they  have  set  their  buds,  for  absdding  Uie  latter  ia  often 
doe  to  thia  onaae.  Cineraiiaa  for  early  flowering  should  now 
be  growing  freely,  &nd  ahould  be  shifted  when  neoeBeary,  for 
il  ^ey  are  to  form  Urge  ntecimens  for  flowering  in  winter, 
tliej  mast  not  be  persiittod  to  anstain  any  check. 

Such  of  the  inmates  here  as  are  intended  for  the  deco- 
y  winter, 
are  likely 
Slled  with 
be  shoota 

acorohed. 
rat  boldly 
mplete  as 
ids.    The 

ally  those 
roung  re- 
Id  be  en- 
able ten>- 
1  Torenia 
their  col- 
and,  form 
lant. 
Eum. 


I  atmoBphere ;  ^nd  1^  ihiftiaig  «f  the  wiad  and  the  ma«^ 
ments  of  the  baMueter  hs*e  been  oarafDllywatdied.  Wa 
have  dug  down  lota  of  Strawbeniae  that  finnted  aazlj,  aofl 
made  grootid  oocupied  by  early  Feaa  veady  fbi  wister  it^ 
and  never  aaw  the  soil  so  dry  before.  It  is  vajn-to  think  df 
planting  until  raio  come,  as  now  we  have  Mot  a  drop  n£ 
water  to  give.  We  have  jast  a. little  left  for  ^sgota  aaid 
fruit  trees  in  pots.  The  water-question  has  beam  a-aerions 
one  with  us  For  these  two  anauners  and  make*  pot  enltaie* 
difficult  matter.  Without  our  eewage  from  the  mammon 
we  could  not  ha*e  got  along  tdtia  year.  As  yet  we  haiB 
managed  pretty  weU,  and  if  we  oidy  had  a  nioe  laiu  we 
ahould  do  pretty  well,  tor  the  nights  beooming  oookr  tftar 
August,  we  obtain  'a  .plenJdfiil  depoaitiou  of  tlew- 

What  we  said  laat  weA  ab<kt  choeaing  the  aite  <it  ft 
garden,  ought  to  have  equAl  or  atill  greater  weigiit  as  to 
the  position  of  new  cott^ea  for  working  aen  as  regarda 
viattr  tupply.  It  ia  aad  to  eee  the  tcanty  wages  of  labouieia 
broken  in  upon  by  purcbaaing  water  at  a  halfpenny  or  » 
penny  the  pail.  .It  is  still  sadder  to  aee  a  womasi  aH raining 
with  a  sauoer  the  anrfsoe  of  an  alm««t  dried-np  pubdd  ptuS, 
and  then  when  that  aettleB  an  -  hour  ponning  off  the  wirfaw 
Bgoin  either  to  drink  or  make  har&voortte  tnp  at  tea.  No 
wonder  that  wens  and  thick  necks  prerail  in  ainne  diafa^et*. 
Uoay  of  those  privileged  with  abundaaioe  of  olean  water 
little  think  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  the  benerolwit 
Issdlords  who  make  water  the  primary  oonsideraiiian  whan 
building  a  bloak  of  oottages.  we  conld  name  many  hma- 
lets  and  villages  the  inhabitanta  of  whicdi  either  have  ne 
well  or  tank,  or  no  right  to  go  t«  eoie  which  is  private 
property.  The  ditch  and  the  pool  finnied  by  rains  that 
previously  wash  the  highway  are  ^moat  the  on^  mcpfkf, 
and  when  these  fail  the  water-osrt  man  muat  BDtq)ly  them 
from  a  distance  at  ao  mudi  a-pail.  Need  w«  wcoider  that 
the  want  of  physical  eleanlineae  in  aaoh  QimunBtaBeee  is  teO' 
often  HEBociated  with  moral  impurity  ? 

We  could  do  little  but  lessen  evaporation  ^keeping  tfaa 
hoe  going,  moving  the  surface  among  all  growing,  crops,  and 
mulching  those  father  advanced.  We  b«ve  ahaded  Cde^ 
with  branohes  entU  we  ate  able  to  water  it.  Bnt  for  thM 
we  should  hare  eipecttd  ovr  eariieat  to  have  bolted. 


The  chief  features  have  been  gehtiiw  every  little  drop  of 
water  we  could  to  give.a  help  to  awetnng  fruit.  Figs  anil 
Feai^as  especially  require  it.  We  ahould  have  liked  to  h^re 
syringed  the  latter  more,  iNit  our  water  is  ecateely  olaan 
enough,  what  Uttle  is  left  of  it.  We  hare  potted  a  good 
portion  of  our  tjtrawberries  for  foieiBg,  and  in  the  iiiiiTiatii 
detailed  but  aoaaon.  Mehxu  we  have  shaded  a  Uttie, 
espeoially  when  neariy  ripe,  and  it  teaaened  theneoesri^for 
watering  in  the  case  of  thoae  gr«wing  baely ;  otherwise  w» 
like  to  dispense  with  all  ahading,  exceot  jnat  in  aaddcn 
extremea  from  vecy  doll  to  Tary  bright.  Thie  is  a  matter  t£ 
more  conseqnenee  than  is  genially  imagined.  Borne  peoid« 
shade  when  the  aun  is  powsEful,  but  the  shading  Temaina  oB 
when  tiie  day  has  beowne  doudy,  instead  of  beiag  at  o>oe 
removed.  For  aU  &uit  when  flavour  ia  an  object,  sun  ia  of 
primary  importance.  It  is  even  more  eeeential  than  abund- 
ance of  air.  Air-gwag  early  does  away  with  the  neeaasllj' 
for  opening  a  house  all  over.  Where  heat  also  is  Teqoiied 
there  can  be  no  quoataon  as  to  the  eoanon^  of  ■nmWng-  the 
aun  do  aa  mn<^  of  Uie  heating  as  poaaible.  W-e  have  had 
and  have  heavy  Qrop*  of  fina-flavooMd  Qrapas,  and  the  ccdj 
air  given  to  them  has  been  by  small  openings  near  the  too 
of  the  back  wall.  Nota  &i]ot  aaah  haayet  been  o| 
some  of  the  hottest  days  a  little  wato-  waa  qn 
the  lloote  and  atagee  jnst  to  prevent  oreidiying.  The  air 
at  the  back  haa  not  been  whoUy  taken  away  iar  aome  ttr» 
months  paat.  The  hiMse,  thnrefbre,  baatt  gradnal^,  and 
any  moist  vapour  haa  room  enough  to  aacwe.  Whinke  w 
Qrapes -are  dewed  natotslly  in  Fa  vinery,  it  will  be  in  a  men- 
ing,  and  owing  to  air  being,  given  too  late.    'It  is  not  lik^y 

will  give  any  front  air  until  autnmn.'when  wewant  t» 

\D  tile  Oranes  oool  aAer  they  are  r^ia. 

We  have  also  for  easne  bine  .gtnn  air  baak  amd  froirttov 
Fig-houB«,  aBthebait«heBfbUyiipB,aaitrtnald1)ewb«a 
sent  to  table  fran  a  pnvabe  satablinhment,  ia  efit  to  get 
mouldy  ina  oonflitad aloaoqthare.  HaM,  jart  now.  we-aae 
obliged  to  make  a  compromise.    This  body  of  air  and  cool- 
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ness  is  just  the  thing  for  all  that  remaizu  of  the  first  crop, 
and  espedaUj  after  a  watering  at  the  roots,  whilst  a  higher 
temperature  and  a  closer  atmosphere  would  be  better  for 
the  second  crop  now  growing  and  swelling,  and  without  this 
much  of  this  crop  wUl  not  ripen  soon  enough  to  be  dis- 
ting^uished  for  flavour.  Figs  in  general  have  little  flavour 
after  the  middle  of  October.  In  a  bright  November  we 
have  had  them  very  tolerable,  and  some^mes  we  have  had 
Strawberries  good  in  that  month  from  late  pots,  but  in  dark 
weather  they  were  not  worth  eating. 

Here  we  must  note,  though  scarcely  in  the  right  place, 
that  the  gwn  m  Cucwmbers  appeared  in  three  lights  in  a  pit. 
We  deaned  the  few  plants  that  were  affected,  and  washed 
them  with  deaf  sulphur  water,  and  soot  water,  and  will  see 
what  they  will  do.  We  might  have  pulled  them  out,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  others  coming  on,  and  looking  all  right. 
The  three  lights  had  produ^d  in  great  abundance  fine 


long  fruit  of  the  Volunteer  kind ;  but  we  have  not  been    Now,  however,  is  a  better  time  every  way. 


we  should  almost  feel  disposed  to  employ  more  Geraniums 
with  variegated  foliage  and  fine  blooms.  When  once  esta- 
blished the  fiercest  sun  does  little  to  injure  them  if  th^ 
have  a  depth  of  soil  to  root  in.  Even  after  all  the  drought 
we  have  removed  some  of  the  larger  leaves  to  g^ve  more 
light  and  air  to  the  flower-trusses.  We  have  some  rows  of 
Stella  now  magoificent,  with  their  huge  corymbs  of  bloom. 
We  have  seen  none  of  the  new  kinds,  even  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Beaton's,  to  equal  this  Stella  of  his,  which,  strange  to 
say,  he  himself  hiurdly  thought  second-rate. 

We  are  glad  that  the  propagation  of  Geraniums  is  now 
receiving  attention,  as  we  always  make  cuttings  late^  be- 
cause we  wish  our  beds  to  be  at  their  very  beat  all  through 
the  autumn,  and  even  then  our  cuttings  must  be  small,  as 
we  generally  g^ve  each  about  one  square  inch  to  itself,  and 
it  gets  no  more  until  spring.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  these 
fine  plants  of  Stella  were  taken  as  cuttings  in  September. 


able  to  get  a  chubby-pointed  one,  and  therefore  have  not 
one  seed.  We  would  not^save  fr^m  the  three  lights  now, 
even  if  the  disease  appeared  no  more.  This  small  bed  has 
done  quite  enough  of  work;  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  as  well  to  luive  pulled  up  the  plants,  deared  the  pit, 
griven  fresh  soU,  and  planted  again ;  but  if  we  only  could 
cure  this  evil  we  might  also  be  able  to  prevent  it.  As  yet 
we  know  of  no  remedy  when  it  appears,  except  fresh  soil 
and  frequent  planting.  In  the  days  of  old  we  once  had  a 
fine  Cucumber  plant,  in  a  large  pot,  some  three  years  of 
age ;  but  for  some  time  past  we  rarely  get  one  set  ofplants 
to  last  out  the  season,  from  spring  to  autumn.  We  are 
g^tified  that  so  many  expressed  their  approval  of  what  was 
previously  advanced  on  this  sulgect.  After  much  considera- 
tion, we  could  not  but  candidly  own  that  we  were  ignorant 
alike  of  the  cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

We  think  we  have  mislaid  an  inquiry  about  "Fig  trees 

showing  young  fruit  now  in  an  orchard-house — "  Whether 

they  would  be  ripened  in  such  a  place  in  the  autumn; 

and,  if  not,  whether  it  would  not  be  best  at  once  to  remove 

them  ?  "    They  will  not  ripen  unless  the  airy  house  is  kept 

doser  and  warmer,  by  sun  heat,  if  nothing  else.    That  is  a 

general  answer.    If  September  and  October  be  blight,  they 

will  have  a  good  chance  to  ripen  pretty  well.    "We  would 

advise,  at  least,  giving  them  the  opportunity,  and  then  you 

will  lose  nothing.    If  at  last  you  see  they  wUl  do  no  good, 

cut  off  all  the  fruit,  within  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  the 

stem.    It  would  be -no  use  leaving  them  over  the  winter, 

unless  you  g^ve  the  plants  heat  enough  to  keep  the  leaves 

green.    Even  then  you  would  not  g^in  much,  as  your  first 

crop  of  next  season  would  be  poor.     Fig^  larger  than  a 

MajTowfifkt  Pea  rarely  pass  the  winter  well  in  a  cool  house, 

or  out  of  doors.    We  prefer  resting  the  trees  in  winter,  by 

coolness  and  comparative  dryness  at  the  roots,  and  then 

starting  them  afresh.     Then,  from  the  time  of  breaking 

bud  and  showing  fruit,  the  roots  should  never  be  dry,  and 

never  in  stagnant  water.    Attend  to  these  conditions,  and 

give  little  soil  to  the  roots  to  feed  in,  and  it  matters  little 

about  pinching,  stopping,  pruning,  tying,  or  training;  the 

plants  cannot  hdp  bdng  fruitful,  if  at  all  free-fruiting  kinds. 

OBNAKENTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week  as  to  regulating,  potting, 
and  watering  stove  and  greenhouse  plants ;  but  the  chief 
work  has  been  dressing  the  flower-beds,  not  only  to  cause 
the  plants  to  look  their  best,  but  to  make  them  fully  cover 
the  beds,  so  as  not  to  let  the  sun's  rays  to  the  soil.  Our 
prindpal  beds  have  been  well  filled  since  the  first  week  in 
July — ^those  of  Ccdceolarvu  especially  so,  and  they  generally 
do  very  well  here.  We  have  had  to  watch  them  narrowly  to 
prevent  them  dying  from  drought,  and  though  we  adminis- 
tered a  little  drop  of  water  to  a  sinking  plant  we  have  had 
to  replace  several  dozens  out  of  our  small  reserve.  Without 
rain  splendid  beds  and  rows  must  go,  as  we  cannot  treat 
them  much  long^  even  hom<BopaUii<»iIly  with  water,  and  can 
scarcely  do  anything  more  in  ^e  way  of  mulching,  as  the 
tops  are  too  thick  to  admit  of  its  getting  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stems,  and  too  much  of  it  would  iigure  them  if  much 
wet  caoie.  Last  season  rain  fell  when  we  were  in  a  similar 
fix,  and  Hie  Calceolarias  kept  fine  until  destroyed  by  frost. 
The  dread  of  the  chief  attzaotions  in  the  garden  being  de- 
stroyed by  drought  becomes  a  sonroe  of  worry,  however,  and 


We  forgot  to  mention  that  about  ten  days  ago,  we  put  a 
string  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  round  our  main  ribbon- 
border.  It  is  straight,  and  planted  in  straight  rows,  thus 
— ^back  row,  Trentham  Rose  Geranium;  2,  Chinese  White 
Daisy ;  3,  Perilla  nankinensis ;  4,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis ; 
5,  Stella  Geranium;  6,  Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria;  7, 
dwarf  blue  Ageratum,  a  great  acquisition,  especially  from 
cuttings ;  8,  Brilliant  Geranium ;  then  grass  verge  and 
grravel.  Brilliant  is  well  enough,  but  the  jutting  in  and 
out  of  the  foliage  .did  not  chime  in  exactly  with  the  stnught 
line,  of  the  verg^e  and  walk.  The  line,  thickly  planted  with 
small  plants  of  Cerastium  about  3  inches  from  the  verge, 
just  supplies  the  defidency. — "R.  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— July  30. 

The  BQpply  continues  good,  and  so  is  the  demand  for  this  period  of  iht 
seanon.  Pines,  OrapM,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Gooseberries,  are  plea- 
tifol.  Strawberries  are  now  nearly  ove*".  Importations  from  abroad  art 
kept  up,  and  now  include  Filberts,  which  bring  from  94.  to  la.  per  pound. 
Of  Jargonelle  Pears  from  the  continent  and  Channel  Islands  there  is  also  a 
good  supply.  They  may  be  had  at  from  1«.  6d,  to  4«.  per  half  sioTe.  Wast 
Indian  Pine  Apples  are  abundant,  and  rery  cheap  ;  Currants  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful,  and,  from  the  dry  weather,  in  excellent  condition  for  preserrisf . 


FBUIT. 


s.  d.  a.  d 

Apples ^  sieve  1  Otol  6 

Apncots   doa.  1  0  S  0 

Cherries   lb.  0  6  16 

Currants,  Red...^  tiere  2  0  4  0 

Black do.  4  0  6  0 

Pigs doa.  4  0  8  0 

FUberU^  Nuts  100  lbs.  0  0  0  0 

Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  10  3  0 

Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb.  2  0  5  0 

Muscats 4  0  8  0 

Lemons 100  4  A  10  0 

Melons each  2  6  5  0 


a. 

Mulberries quart    0 

Nectarines dos.    8 

Oranges 100  12 


Peachef doa. 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bush. 

dessert .doa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Quinces do. 

Raspberries...... lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 
Walnuts bush. 


n 

0 
3 

S 
4 
0 
0 
0 
14 


d.    a. 

OtoO 

0    15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

e 


90 
0 

s 

6 

7 
0 
0 

1 

30 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 


YBGBTABLBS. 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad \  sieve 

Kidney ^  sieve 

Beet,  Red.... M doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusselsSprouts  j^  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums  100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery »...«  bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling doz. 

Endive score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
(Gourds  ft  Pnmpks.  each 

Herbs ., bunch 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 


s. 

0 
0 

1 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


d.     8. 

4to0 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

8 

8 

0 

8 

6 


0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


d 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

Onions  ....m.»... bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsler i  tl^^e 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas. quart 

„    ....M bushel 

Poutoes sack 

New  bushel 

Radishes  doa.  bunches 

Rhubarb   bundle 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinach m sieve 

Tomatoes  doz. 

Turnips  ...,^ bunch 

VegftobleMarrows  doa. 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
8 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 


d.     •• 

4to0 


9 
0 
2 
4 
0 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


1 

s 

0 
0 
0 

1 

L 
1 
5 

12 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
2 


d 
6 
6 
0 
4 
• 
8 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

John  Foolds,  HoUaord  Hall,  Stretford  Kew  Boad,  Maa- 
oheater. — OatcHogus  of  Chryacmffiemwns,  DahUcu,  (hranituniy  ^ 

Waiiam  Dilliatone,  Munro  Nursery,   Sible  Hedingham^ 
Esaex.^Coealo^ua  of  Choice  New  PlanU  of  1864. 


inmt  1,  IIM.  ] 


JOUENAL  OP  HOBTICTn-TUBB  AJTD   COTTAGB  GAEDBNBR. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*a*  We  reqmeBt  that  no  one  irill  mite  pnr»t«ly  to  the  de- 
MibnantBl  writen  of  tbe  "  JoufubI  of  Eoitionltnre, 
Cott4ge  Oardener,  and  Cotmtry  Qeutlemtui."  By  »r> 
idag  ikej  ace  Bitlq'ected  to  am'mtifiable  troable  utd 
eipeaM.  AH  commnnicatioiis  should  therefore  be  ad- 
diecaed  tobly  to  The  EcHton  q^  the  JowtuU  af  SvrtAcA- 
tw*.  tit.,  171,  fTMt  SfrMl.  iHMdon.  S.Q. 

We  iUo  TMsaat  that  ocKreepondenta  will  not:  mix  up  on  the 
tune  uieet  qnestioni  relatiiig  to  OordeninK  uid  those 
on  Fooltrf  and  Bee  aabjeots,  if  thej  expect  to  get  tbem 
utirered  promptly  and  convenientlj,  bnt  writs  them 
OB  wpante  commnnioationB.  AIbo  never  to  send  more 
tiun  two  or  three  queetiona  at  once. 

N.B, — Maaj'  queationa  mnst  remain  nnanswered  until  nect 


L  v<trdiii  TOUT  IflttfiTvhId 


■nun  Cuciwo  (C.  T.).—1t- 
apUi  irltr  T™'  KelOBicruk. 

dlhRbenilDrbaU  IL  sUhLulu  ■.mcunxir    i[,  u    Lun 

ptin  in  wua  tb«  Haloni  an  >ro>]iic  will  ba  tff^cM. 
■trpOid  Uxof  the  diT ;    ud  If  glTm  it  ill  it  nigbt  moeh  It 
nqiindaadErlatt&edBT.udmlltUs  mlr  ilumld  be  left  on 

llbtraihoildba  mt  ItaMloa  WtKDMlntlovdrnHtbsr,  indlS ._ 

«nT,binTNillied^>Bd  Bight  MuptratDrei.    II  yon  cotsf  the  llfhu 


t  iBDmln*  bf  Dlgbt,  ud  cn^bu;  wUI  ba  U 


0  high 


»m.    The  best  t 


le  pluu.  Mpcdilli'  u  th>T  vUl 
U  ue  only  St  loi  the  mbblih  ht 


twd  iftanrdi.  Old  plai 
Ton  u  BBm*  van  In  »nii 
*ilh(lbTktl3knb.    Wh< 


difflnlir  te  dpoiiDced  la  iriUrhiE  make  holi 
*"  "* —  ^■"*"  ntcTi  eloalDg  tbem  again  i/ter  t 
s  be  adopted  w«  atpi 


pooBd.    II  ibve  n 

"i»ifntelj''5b'i5r 
Turn  M  ViKu  \A 

loutU  thai 
mMeapl 

IriHat  ~ 
liipM- 
niddltol 


llfht  it  ihonld  he  well  troddan  doira,  lo 


paper  be  of  gi»d  quality ;  1 
ftiinigal*  ilroBglyon  ons 


.1  deeply  or  rather 
Stravberrlea  like 


K«>  (J|iKri.— Afloi  bloomiog  cut  the  il 

DeipmuabMiB  adapted  (or  piilan  tbu 
Tigiinim.    Bjumniai  prnnlngtbtymBybe 

.k..i_«,.jj.. .... —ly  on„  jort- 

e  mlddl*  of 
ir,  and  the  > 
(DM  mneat  ot  harm. 

HDCUtn  (Jbucklfne).— Then  are  nov  Dany  Taristia 
Ibit  wUeb  yai  aent  In  coloar  aad  mirkiaga,  and  hU 
ilfldntlyitiiking.  DonbtlBM.haveier.rronilhacircDi 
ud  loig  aniiga,  tha  beauty  ol  tbe  flower  wu  mnoh  dt 
Tilff  COHTom  is.  A.  JTt.— We  hire  loond  the  foUni 
tBupoBifor  toiliti'  loweri,  and  Toltps  In  pitlieular. 

"" bnthel  of  ioot  u  uch  tni 

ler  well  deeompoBel  mam 


,  tb^  D«*«r  bloom 


Tma  (An  Ataimu  In»iiirtr\.—Wt  thlpk  tob  are  qnlta  rlfht  In  Bat 
aettnf  apon  the  idTtM  of  thoae  wbo  da  not  faal  thamaelTei  nafanilhla  tor 
the  reulU.  Hear  what  they  bate  ta  ■ay,  hat  na*  yonr  own  Judgmeat. 
Toar  Vbiia,  pmnad  Hrm  yean  oa  the  apnr  iyitsin.  wiu  not  PSM  the  •pnn 
to  ba  liroiight  naim  the  nd  If  tbay  biva  bwo  praparly  pranad  aaab  year 
to  one  or  two  ayM  at  Oia  moM.  They  prodnaa  good  crope  vt  Otraoa,  what 
mora  can  yon  wiih  fbrT  We  adtUa  yon  to  let  waU  alone,  and  tobecobttti 
with  tha  Vfnaa  ai  they  are,  w  long  aa  Ibey  amdnne  to  bear  veil.  Wa  hare 
■sine  how  that  haT«  apiui  arar  1  fool  Imf,  and  Ihongh  a  Utile  ouilfhtly. 
■•  roi  ■»,  laoM  or  the  Vlitee  are  prodtudn j  npwarda  nt  thirty  bnaabe*  on 
M  l»t  of  raRer,  and  tin  bnnehca  vlU  watgh  iRtwan  1  and  1  Iba.  e*cti.  It 
yon  oni  tha  tpara  eloaa  la  the  rod  ahixrte  will  nroaaad  (raa  lb*  donust 
eyea  altiuled  np«B  t^  aad  th«n  may  ahow  tnlt  nfldrat  (n  a  anp,  bBt 
tbe  ohineee  are  two  to  ana  that  thi^  will  not.  We  do  not  reconmwd  that 
praetlce.  hut  wmld  prelM  brlnfliw  Bp  B  JMUg  «»n*  from  tha  batten,  and 
leitiog  It  bear  on  ona-thlid  Iti  length  In  tha  foUowing  aauoD,  aatUni  of  ona- 
thlid  the  gpari  ol  tbe  old  rod,  and  la  oa  yoar  alter  year  until  tha  aid 
rod  ba  dona  away  with.    By  Ehli  plan  yon  lAll  Impnm  th«  anMniw*  of 

....  ,71 —    ,._. .i_  ,i„['|,„  u,,^  ,iu  t,  improTod  in  bearing, 

general  Tlnerlaa  wa  prefn  the  apnr  ayateni ; 


the  VlDea,  bat  w 

Ihaigb  they  may  1 _._  „ .  _  ,... 

bni  long  (nd  ihott  isd  aleo  inewer  welL   If  there  bau 
ana  ayitem  ol  pranlag  and  another,  tha  long  n  ' 
buncbeg ;  bnt  what  l<  gained  In  elie  of  hunch  la  i 
Tery  olien  glring  more  compact  tmncbta,  more 

Fi,DU>wiiti  iKFiBiiLis  (Edunu),— Itbelongitothenitnral  order  Saio- 


n  barrlti,  and  htttei- 


.    Tbe  <x 


una  1  tbe  Portagal  Laotal  Caruni  lo 

SowiHO  fS.  A.  P.).~'tba  beginning  ol  April  I 
'n  gtmm  aeedi ;  bnt  job  may,  if  the  gronnd  be 


I  bait  time  to 
They  will  not. 


■  yeer;  aiidnBle«a  the  land 

*an1d  not  adrlie  yon  to  take  Dp  the  Potatoee, 
.  By  deferring  the  aawliig  nntU  Iprlag  yonr 
gronnd  will  be  greater,  and  tbe  award  will 
form  all  the  better  In  aemeonenee  of  tbe  Mil  harlag  been  aipoaad  to  a 
wintar'a  float.  It  an*  leielling  be  roquliad  It  ahonld  be  dene  before  the 
laed  il  a«wn.    Ail  thing)  coneldered.  we  ehould  defir  aowlog  nntQ  the 


Aognitar  Beptemher.    For 

tatne  (Created  Dog'i-tS^"  ^1?^  K.ma  dMSicnla  7H«d'y«i»rae^ 
1.;  LoKnm  perennc  teEDe.  II  Ibi  ;  Pea  nenoralle.  lib.;  Poa  ItltiaUi, 
b.;  Poi  aamperrlreni,  a IbL  1  TriKiUun  tepana.  Ilba:  aadTritOlinn 
„.  :i  Ik.  ..  4U1ba.  in  aU.  If  the  Bil  la  light  nbatltnta  lib.  ot 
iDllhaTa  lib.  le«  of  Creatftd  Dog'a-taili  if  haayy.add 
tbe  lait,  omitUng  one  pound  ot  Trliabnm  mlana.  We 
at  preranUng  the  footitalk  eomlng  off  In  iktlatoBlalBc, 


»[C.  Jf.  >?■.).— W»kr 


Garden  I 


i.  Liaooa  (iT.),— Ton  m 


i,— Ton  may  ninrata  with  tbe  gai  ammonlacal 
from  w  hleb  a  crop  h"]n«t  been  cleared  away, 
for  the  poVpoas  of  deelmylng  gmba,  *e..  and  If  tha  gronod  b*  Immediately 
dog  anotber  crop  mlRht  fee  Iniened  lafely  alter  (he  lapaa  of  two  daya.  Wo 
sbogld  not  add  hones  fewage  for  the  porpoM.  It  wonld  befery  bid  praotioe 
._  — ,_  ... ,__,  .. ..  -.._..  •- irtnter— they  are  at  Hat  then. 


,— If  y< 


wm  Band  ni 


>  dnwlng  we 


Ultle  w>rm■^  keep  the  ati 
Tonrable  ocoailona.    If  tb 
if  the  old  aoll  and  ad 


•  a  '"J";*! 

•  OUSiilx 

*e4ny,eadityon  baTeonlrafewplanta,  the  beat  plan  wonld  be,  to  get  rid 
°f  tk*B,  elaaB  *U  tha  plaaathoronghly,  and  begin  with  (rsebftook.  We  bare 
•l^i  And  liw  alBploat  plan  wm  ta  grow  um  plaati  In  fnah  dung  heat, 
>■  fsea  wm  bor  tha  tOmM  frnm  tNah  doDg  which  woald  hill  meat  other 
^Mt  oitrlghL  Ud*  will  nUla  thOM  Bkora  BTonad,  bnt  will  not  dlipoa* 
•(  ttat  BBdn  th*  nil.  boea  iha  dlfleol^  at  &  care. 

temm  OMBtM.  IS  QentlnHfi'i  Qaritiur  ■•  XmfJ.— There  mnit  hi 
■Ml  aittakt  wa  ^oold  think,  bnt  we  c*iuuit  Intorfera  Id  neh  oatten. 


FiarDI.T  Btarnna 

eaves  will  be  anffldei 
iboute  ia  the  garden. 

Clit  9oil  (.1  Oiiufan'l  KmJct).— Ton  eannot  do  better  tlian  yon  pro. 
Hoe  tOEliB  the  hungry  day  a  Terrheary  dreealng  of  ohalk  and  burnt  slay. 
Wt  ebould  add  a  large  quantity  of  asa  laad.  AU  Iheaa  addltloai  will  lend 
o  laprore  the  loll'a  staple. 

HinTBDit.—I  beg  leave  to  ttate  that  Hantbola  means  Hi|b  Wood,  and  Bot, 
IB  la  atatad  at  pane  71,  Deep  ForsBl,  or.  lo  Pnnota,  rori'I  jiro/snd.— B. 

( Wa  are  obliged  tor  the  oorreclian.'  bi 

lot  apply  to  tbl  StrawberTy  nuder 
Nawi  or  GnuT  [X.  XiKMan).- 
NiKU  or  PtiKT.  (fl.  ir.l.-l.  Spll 

,:oa  will  probably  dnd  that  aame  Ineet 
CbeHantheB  ilabimenile,  bnt  th- 

ipeik  oilh  certainly.  iO.  Jf.).- 

ta.    (.f.  .S).-TamariZKa11loa, 


enderedb; 
.  eocroct  tri 


Dilation,  It  df 


ect  li  the  came.  ',E.  C,  5.).— Look!  Ill 
«e|ieta  nepetalla.  II*.  5.).— OiallalBOl 


FOtrXTAT,  BEE,  and  HOTrSEHOLS  CHROHICLE. 


Anotrn  llib.  WiinmLD  aim  Win  Rinna.  Sh..  Mr.  3.  Cratfand,  Jon. 

Thome'a  Lane,  Wakefield.    Entrlea  eloaa  Angut  4th. 
AnaonWIh.    ComioiUH.    «tt,  Mr.  JoaephBrtttaM. 
Aaanai  IStb     BomvLn.    &•„  He.  R.  Whlttam.    Bnlriei  eloaa  Aug,  blfa. 
AnomrMnd.  Urd,  Mlh,  and  Itth.    AinaiiDmi  P»«».    Ponttrr,  PlgaoMv 

andltabUu.    Ah..  Ur.  WlUUm  HDOgbbn.    Intilaa  doae  July  Unf. 
Atrooar  J7th.    Haii»«  ajin  Cauwa  ViiA    »•,  Kr.  W.  IttIbo,  Holm- 

fleld,  Oiendan,  near  Halifax.  _  ._. 

AiMivnSWh.   PooxutroTov.   AM.,  Hi.  T.  Giant.   KbMh  olon  Ang.  !Ud- 
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laXTSSXL  OF  HOEnCUETUKE  AOT)  COTTAaK  GAKDENEE. 


r  AngQtt  2,18M. 


Avnvr  Slat    Dxwibuit.    iSee.',  Hr.  F.  Aked. 

(sPTsxin  Tihaad  8ih.  .IfAvownrKs  aitp  LivnwooL.    Sec,  Mr.  T.  B. 

Bjdtfy  Cbardi  8U««t»  JUvespool.    Entetas  olote  ikagiut  6tb. 
OoroBBK  ltt»  Ztd,  and  4th.    Ului «ton  / A«EicGLzuua^  Hall.  )  JSec,  Mr.  J. 

DoQglM.    Entries  dose  September  17th. 
OcTOBxslSthaadlSth.  WoKOBsrsm.  .Hbn.&c^Mr.J.HoUuid.    Enteiee 

^.elMe  September .29th. 
yoTJDfBUi  SSth.  29th,  SOth^^nd  BscxiiBiB.  lit.    SxBMmcuux.  ^(W»Mr. 

J.  B.X7thaIU  ld«  TeiQple  BtieeL    Sntriee  dtosa  Novemher  Itt. 



EBE  AGRICULTDIfcAL  HALL  POULTRY  SHOW 
AND  THE   POULTEY  CLUB. 

NoTEnie  oan  be  mece  latftl  to  fdne  saooess  of  any  cmder- 
taldng  thasi  to  -raise  ijaestions,  whioh^  even  if  satiElfactoiily 
answered,  jnay  indirectly  affect  its  stability.  There  is  an 
old  psowerh  abent  feels  and  irose  men.  We  know  that  all 
persons  listen  eagerly  to  inqoixies,  and  are  raarely  satisfied 
witii  the  answers  those  inquiries  elidt.  This  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  htunan  nature  to  imagiae  evil,  and  the  dxffi- 
enlty  ef  enressuncf  ousMhres  so  that  we  may  be  understood 
byaU. 

The  proposed  show  of  poultry  at  the  Ag^cultural  Hall, 
Islington,  has,  unfortunately,  &llen  into  the  difficulty  of 
haraig  qnesticms  to  answer,  and  explanations  to  make. 
Be  they  righliy  or  wrongly  put,  be  they -easy  or  difficult  to 
dispose  of,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  alarming  many.  The 
agitation  may  be  premataxe,  bat  it  has  begun,  and  now 
there  is  no  alternative  bat  to  ventilate  the  matter  cntirriy, 
tofd  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  complete  answers. 

None  will  doubt  for  >a  moment  Uie  propriety  of  the  appoint- 
nest  of  Mr.  Hewitt  as  a  judge.  Some  question  seems  to 
be  raised  as  to  the  a^pointmeirt  of  tiie  otilier  judges.  It  is 
hard  to  say  that  a  judge  should  not  be  a  breeder  or  an 
exhibitor;  but  It  is  beyond  qnestion  that  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  should  a  judge  exhibit  at  a  Ahow  where  he  is 
to;a4>udioate.  We  must  leave  th&  Poultry  Club  to  act  accord- 
ing to  tkeir  judgment,  and  we  must  ferm  our  opiniens  by 
the  results. 

'If  the  Show  in  question  is  to  socoeed  it  must  be  above 
suspicion,  and  beyond  reproach.  Skews  will  soon  cease' to 
be  where  men  feel  that  they  have  no  confidence,  and  do  not 
gat  a  fair  field.  That  the  'Poultry  Clnb  in  their  manage- 
ment of  this  Show  will  ifllatain  and  enfecce  that  honesty 
and  liaixness  idii^  is  iHMkr  ^^dixig  prineiple  we  have  no 
xiight  to  doubt. 

One  cannot  help  suspecting  «0BBe  hostility  to  the  principle 
cf-apooltry  club  to  be  kn&ig  in  some  of  the  ol^ectimis 
brought  forward  against  the  Show  at  the  Agricultrnd  Hall. 
I  am  mdined  to  look  with  favour  on  the  principle.  With 
regard  to  the  existing  Poultry  Club:i  cannot  say  anything, 
as  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Amateurs  would  1^ 
glad  to  know  more  of  it  and  of  its  intentions ;  and  most 
probably  that  knowledge  would  condnoe  to  its  weltoe.  A 
self-constituted  and  exdusive  body  cannot  be  tolerated,  yet 
aponltiy  dub  is  to  be  desired. 

A  poultry  dub  oonstiructed  on  the  limited  liability  prin- 
ciple, having  the  proper  organisation  of  directors,  officers, 
and  shareholders,  might,  by  common  consent,  take  into  its 
hands  the  appointment  of  judges,  or,  at  all  events,  for  all 
shows  that  aesired  tohave  themaoiqppointed.  The  Club 
might  also  nndtttake  the  fcrmatien  and  management  of 
BkuSwB  in  neigfabaurboods  where  they  were  desired,  where  a 
certain  sum  could  be  -guaranteed,  but  where  there  was 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  energy  to  do  the  work. 

General  meetings  of  the  Club  shcnM  be  held  at  all  the 
principal  shows  in  the  kingdom :  and  it  mif^t  be  expedient 
to  have  a  northern  and  a  southern  oimimittee. 

Theee  are  propoaitions  whidi  I  would  do  my  best  to  aid, 
and  which  I  uiall  be  glad  to^ee  oazzied  out — Eqokmt. 


Had  Mr.  Tudman  answered  my  communication  himself, 
instead  of  delegating  the  duty  to  another,  it  woukl  hare 
been  mocesatis&ctoQr  to  me*  and,  I  presume,  to  your  general 
readers  also.  Why  he  has. not  done  so  is  beet  known  to 
himself.  As  respects  the  eommunioatien  of  his  locmn  immu, 
however,  it  has  not  mended  the  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
latter'a  att^nnt  tozaise  a.  new  iaaue  on  the  chaiaoter  .of 
thoee  onder  whose  anspiees  the  doings  of  the  Ponltxy  Ch^ 
have  been  ushered  into  publio  notioe.  *J^<m,  the  "worthy 
Honorary  Secretaries  "  and  other  officers  may  be  tSl  that  he 


contends  for;  they  may  be  *< gentlemen  acting  and  giving 
their  services ^r  the  beneAt  of  the.poiiltiy»4ovin^  eommtt* 
mby"  aBd  be  "purdy  honoraiy;"  th^may,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  be  "all,  bH  honourable > men ;"  but  wiien  year  corre- 
spondent urges  on  the  strength  of •  this  that  "they  are  not 
public  property  to  be  •  reprimanded,"  &c,,  in  other -words, 
that  they  are  above  respoasiUiity,  I  am  persuaded  L  shall 
not  stand  alone  in  demurring  to^uch  an  assnmption.  Per- 
sons w1k>  hold  a  public  poeitiati,  whetiier  ^as  heoorary  ec  paid 
officers,  must  submit  to  paUio  criticism,  and  to  winoesmder 
t^e  ordeal  is  sure  to  awaken  suspidon  that  All  is  not  sound. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  soreness  has  been  mani- 
fested by  both  of  your  correepondente ;  why,  it  is,  pediaps, 
not  for  me  to  say.  One  thing,  however,  which  is  'oertam, 
is,  that  no  aseumption  nor  aiiy<amonnt  of  soreaess  can -alter 
facts  which  are  patent  to  all  your  readers. 

The  first  of  these  £iu>t8  is  the  correctness  of  your  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hewitt  was  appointed  one  of  the  jndgee  in 
the  forthcoming  Islington  Show ;  and  after  the  evidence  you 
adduced  from  the  correspondeoce  between  that  genUeaan 
and  Mr.  Tudman,  in  which  the  latter  offered,  and  the  foranr 
accepted,  the  office,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  never  been 
questioned,  oven  by  Mr.  Tudman  himself,  the  bold  assertions 
of  Mr.  Tudman  and  his  coadjutor  "  A  Poxtltby  FAscswm" 
to  the  oontraiy  can  have  no  other  effect,  save  that  of  throw- 
ing discredit  on  the  other  statements  of  the  same  parties. 
It  is  indeed  truly  amaziDg  that  any  one  in  the  face  of  evi- 
dence, such  as  that  furnished  by  yourself,  shovdd  have  the 
hardihood  to  deny  so  palpable  a  fact. 

The  next  is,  that  such  offer  was  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  conditions,  to  establish  which,  it  would  seem, 
is  one  of  the  prindpal  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation 
of  the  Club,  and  that  Mr.  Hewitt's  acceptance  was  the  con- 
sequence, to  use  his  own  expression,  of  such  ''resteicti«Bis 
being  withdrawn.*'  ^Your  correspondent  waxes  quite  indig- 
nant at  the  bare  intimation  of  the  rules  having  been  in  any 
way  compromised.  "  How  your  correspondent  [viz.,  mysein 
could  state  that  the  rules  of  the  Club  have  been  sacnficed 
or  broken  down  he  (the  PoultbtFakcieb)  cannot  conodve; 
for  as  yet,"  he  adds,  "  they  have  been  little  acted  up<m,  the 
test  being  yet  to  come."  Now,  how  oomee  it  that  they  have 
not  been  acted  on  ?  imless  it  is  that  judges  of  standing  acnd 
character,  like  Mr.  Hewitt,  refuse  to  act  under  the  reetrictiona 
attempted  to  be  imposed  by  them.  If  this  is  not.&ilnrfi^ 
:  nd  failure  of  no  ordinary  kind,  I  should  like  to  be  informed 
what  is.  It  is  the  reference  to  this  fiact  in  your  editorial 
remarks,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  gravamen  of  the  effeiiee!» 
and  the  cause  of  the  soreness  felt  by  your  correqxmdent ; 
and  that  I,  or  any  one  else,  should  venture  to  submit  that 
this  invdves  the  failure  of  the  elaborate  production  is,  of 
course,  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  so  august  a  body^-4he 
more  unpardonable  on  the  ground  of  its  truth. 

Tour  correspondent,  moreover,  offers  grave  objections  to 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  the  judges,  for  the 
as  he  says,  that  the  doing  so  would  a^ord  cUshonest 
tors  the  means  of  communicating  with  them.  This 
tainly  not  very  flattering  to  th  e  judges  of  the  Club's  sdeotioB, 
implying,  as  it  does,  that  they  are  not  proof  against  ^orts  to 
tamper  with  l^eir  decisions,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
high  qualifications  of  certain  members  to  fill  the  offioe :  inr 
the  judges  being  above  such  influences,  any  attempt  wottld 
only  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  exhibitors  who  resorted 
to  such  practices.  But  since  your  correspondent  has  raised 
this  point,  it  may  be  asked  what  security  have  tibe  pnUio, 
that  exhibitors  who  are  in  the  secret  of  such  appointment^ — 
for  it  cannot  be  supposed  t^t  there  are  no  exhibitors  ^«i>^^g 
the  Honorary  Seeretanes  and  other  officers  of  the  <^1>— 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  their  exchwive  knowledjrcP  And 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  denial  of  the  palpable  met,  and 
other  features  brought  out  in  this  correspondenee^  the 
officials  are  quite  as  opoi  to  the  insinuation  as  the  exluftd- 
tors. — ^An  Exhibitob. 


*Mai.ats. — ^The  admirers  of  this  Tcariety  hove  now  an  im- 
portanity  of  obtaining  some  of  thebest^stvain;  lor  «n  no- 
vertisement  states  that  Mr.C.  Ballasoe  iBtenis  aeiling^kK. 
eiitire  stodc.  That  gentleman  purposes  disesntuwih^;'  6k> 
hibiting,  having  so  'fi^quentdy  to  officiate  as  judge. 


^18«4.] 
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BOOKS. 


Last  Hbj  I  wrote  a  word  or  two  about  these  intearestSng 
bods ;  and  aa  CSonvooatlon  has  jnst  been  styled  in  some 
ttocy  newspaper  **  a  parliament  of  rooks/'  I  suppose  I  must 
henceforth,  r^ard  the  rook  aa  a  brother.  I  have  jnst  re- 
tained from  a  three-we^s  ^isit  to  the  seaside— three  some- 
idkat  weary  weeka  to  a  lover  of  flowers  and  birds ;  forof  l&e 
bcmer  I  saw  very  taw,  of  the  latter  none,  save  that  I  notioed 
a  poor  boy  with  his  pet  jackdaw  on  his  shoulder,  and,  in 
imte  of  the  strong  breeze  then  blowing,  the  little  bird  with 
fbppssg  balancing  wings  ke^t  his  place.  I  liked  that  jack- 
daw, and  I  liked  his  fond  master — I  don't  believe  he  is  a 
had  boy.  Three  weeks  at  the  seaside,  again  I  say  weary 
weeks.  How  old  one  seema  to  grow,  how  rapidly  old,  at  a 
watering  place,  for  how  many  generations  of  neighbours 
one  outUves !  First  when  you  arrive,  there  is  in  the  same 
house  the  fEunily  whom  the  servants  call  by  their  name; 
thej  are  old  inhabitants  of  a  week's  duration,  while  you  are 
only  the  gentleman  in  the  other  drawittg-ioom.  How  you 
rMpeet  that  old  £unily  sort  of  county  people  of  long  stand- 
ing; with  their  names  in  the  "  Dipping  Chronicle,"  among 
the  visitoca  to  that  fiEkr-£uned  place.  But  in  a  day  or  two 
you  take  their  position,  and  are  respected  in  your  turn  by 
the  newer  comers.  Then  there  are  the  neighbours  outside. 
Thai  hagd  &mi]y  in  mourning — ^mourning  worth  wearing, 
Ibr  a  rich,  aunt  is  dead,  and  her  money  brings  them  to  the 
aaa.  Then  there  is  tiie  stout  old  gentleman  with  high  white 
iteiw  hat^  and  long  telescope  under  his  arm.  Then  th^re 
ave  the  newly  married  couples,  not  that  they  care  for  the 
saa.  Happy  people,  all  the  wodd  to  each  other,  my  blessing 
wgatL  ye !  Now,  I  know  how  all  these  people  and  many  others 
OQBM  to  a  waiting  place.  They  arrive  in  flys,  looking  for 
lodgings.  The  littie  girls  carry  dolls,  and  poke  dolly's  face 
onl  oi  tiie  window  £or  her  to  look  at  the  sea.  But  I  never 
saw  these  good  people  go.  They  are  no  more  seen — they 
are  miased.  Others  succeed  them  at  their  windows.  The 
large  fiunily  is  followed  by  two  maiden  sisters ;  the  stout 
gentleman  by  a  thin  roman-nosed  lady;  or  the  lodgings  are 
not  let,  the  blinds  are  down,  and  the  balcony  unoccupied. 
How  did  they,  how  do  they  go  ?  Not  in  flys ;  you  never  see 
any  save  with  new  comers,  though  plenty  of  luggage  is 
carried  off  on  trucks  propeUed  ^  grim-faced  men  grinning 
m  the  sunshine.  Again  I  say.  How  do  people  leave  a  water- 
ing plaee?    Perhaps  they  leave  is  the  dark  to  hide  their 


end  in  dispersion  and  death.  I  would"  also  add.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that-  the  yooog  oock  roDka  baiag  the  atooBgeg, 
ea^est  hatdied  aooocding  to  your  ew^theoiy,  ate  the  nmt 
to  become  braaohera  f  and  every  one loiews  that  the  bolteit 
bnnoheie  betog  sUaazeBt  tea  th»  neat  ML  moat  ftecpiaatly 
to  the  rook«Bhootar^a  gnn.'-WiaTBHaBi  Bfrrog. 


By  the  way,  there  is  the  reading-room  at  a  watering 
idaoe.  How  men  congregate  there !  Poor  fellows !  they 
have  little  else  to  do.  How  they  browse  and  browse  on 
morning  papers  at  one  time,  on  evening  papers  at  aiiother ; 
then  the  we^dies  and  the  locals  come  in  for  a  pleasant 
diange.  And  how  many  generations  of  readers  I  outlived 
in  my  three  weeks !  Poor  men !  they  looked  so  healthy, 
who  would  have  thought  they  would  have  gone  off  so  soon  ? 
Just  in  passing  let  me  say,  I  did  not  see  on  the  tables  of 
the  reading-room  a  single  copy  of  "  our  JoumaL"  Qreat 
ozniflsion  this,  for  it  was  just  the  paper  that  the  browsers 
would  have  delighted  in. 

"But  you  are  saying  notinng  about  rooks,  sir."  Wait 
awhile  good  reader ;  many  a  flne  mansion  has  a  long  ap- 
proach to  it.  But  for  this  visit  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  the  rooks,  but  I  missed  them,  I  wanted  them,  and  now  at 
HHUop  I  see  and  hear  them  onoe  more.  I  instanced  in  my 
Httla  oommunication  of  May  last  the  case  of  two  rookeries, 
one  never  shot  at  yet  yearly  decreasing;  the  other  shot  at 
eadt  year  and  becoming  iiiller.  Now,  I  cannot  take  an  old 
laboisrer's  explanation,  "  Lor,  sir,  the  birds  like  it,"  for  I  am 
■are  they  do  not.  I  regret  that  I  have  had  no  word  or  hint 
<ii  the  subject  in  this  JoumaL  However,  I  have  privately 
had  an  e^ilanation  offered  by  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist. 
TVoald  that  all  sportsmen  were  naturalists,  for  then  many 
a  poor  innocent  bird  would  be  spared,  the  windhover  for 
enmple.  My  friend  tells  me  he  is  sure  that  cock  birds 
an  more  numerous  than  hens  amongst  most  wild  birds. 
Haaoo  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  no  rooks  are  shot,  the  cocks 
hsBEaaa  the  hens,  diaturb  their  aitting,  and  drive  the  mated 
hiida  elsewhere.  This,  he  tella  me,  is  frequently  the  case 
iiith  partridges.  The  man  who  to  increase  his  birds  allows 
lone  to  be  shot  for  a  season  or  two,  finds  pree^itly  that  he 
hia  ao  game  at  all  to  shoot,  Hie  (jpanfimng  and  fig)iting 


ABOUT  FIGSONS  AITD  EATOffTa, 

On  looking  over  the  ookunaaiof  one^  your  recent  Numbem, 
I  find  a  vakub^le  auggeatiQii  from  Mr.  Brentr  reoommending 
fimoiera  of  PoultryrPigeona^  Babbits,  Ac,  to  oommunaoate 
their  soooeaeea  and  diaappointmentej  after  the  fiaabioB  of 
the  apiariana..  I  for  one  Imve  long  vriahed  to  aee  thia  plan 
adt^ted,  aa  I  think  it  woidd  be  a  ftrotflil  sousoe  of  inateoe- 
tion  and  amaseneni  to agreat  portion  of  your  readen*  aad 
be  the  uMana  of  caoaing  many  a  deaponding  frmciac  tabe 
helped  ont  of  hia  diflUwJtiea. 

I  am  a  Pigeon  fancier  and  have  a  erotohet  that  birds 
breed  better  S  allowed  to  ^  out;  oonaequmtly,  nearly  all 
my  breeding  stodk  have  been,  allewed  this  privilege  until 
now*  One  morning  last  week  a  pair  of  valuable  Turbite 
took  a  £uicy  to  try  their  powen  of  fli|^,  «nd  very  soon,  lost 
their  "redioningL"  Thinking  if  th^  could  aee  the  other 
Pigeons  they  would  return,  we  went  into  the  cote  to  set 
them  out,  and,  having  gone  in  rather  abruptly^  a  valuable 
Carrier  coek  took  firi^t  and  bolted.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  now  felt  fhr  from  comfortable,  but  thinking  that  *'  of  a  bad 
bargain  I  must  nnke  the  beat,"  I  set  two  men  to  watch 
them  until  night  and  then  try  to  catch  them;  but  in  this 
they  fuled,  and  the  trio  remained  out  all  nig^t.  The  men 
were  on  the  look-out  by  three  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
and  kept  watch  all  day.  During  the  afternoon  ttie  Tnrbito 
discovered  their  home  and  returned,  and  by  a  piece  of  good 
management  the  men  caught  the  Carrier  at  night.  Of  course, 
I  had  to  pay  them  well  for  their  trouble ;  and  though  it  waa 
rather  an  expensive  lesson,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  it  might  have  been  worse.  All  my  birds  now 
see  the  dayHght  aini  smdl  thefredi  air  through  wire-netting. 

On  looking  over  my  stock  after  this  escapade,  X  found  a 
Barb  hen  lookmg  very  ilL  I  put  her"  in  hospital "  at  onoe, 
but  she  continued  to  droop  and  soon  died.  I  opened  her 
stomach  and  found  food,  which  I  feel  convinced  had-  been 
there  two  or  th^ree  days.  The  skin  and  flesh  from  the  legs 
towards  the  tail  looked  quite  greem  On  opening  the  ovary 
I  found  an  egg  partially  formed,  evidently  within  a*  day*  or 
two  of  being  laid.  Can  any  reader  inform  me  what  was 
the  complaint  and  the  remedy? 

I  am  also  a  Babbit  fluicier,  but  in  this  a  oomplete  novice. 
I  have  a  lop-eared  doe,  and  I  find  ttie  hair  is  coming  ofTher 
nose  and  the  skin  looks  rough  and  scaly  l&e  Bcmvy,  I  have 
put  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  place  afllected.  'What  iathe 
complaint  and  the  remedy  ?  I  haive  a  litter  of  young  Babbits 
about  two  months  old,  their  ears  are  a  tolerable  leng^  but 
both  ears  frdl  on  oae  side.  I  should  like  to  be  infbrmed  how 
to  make  them  fidl  properly.  The  parents  are  perflect  lops. 
In  conclusion  I  thiiw  I  may  say^with  Buma— 

<*  But,  moatto,  ttaon  ut  no  th?  lane, 
In  prortng  flnvelgilt  mrnybe  rtM : 
The  t>ei(«tald  Mhmea  o'  miee  and  mea, 

Oabb  after  a-glef. 
And  toa'e  va  non^i  bat  grief  and  pain. 
For  promiMd  Joy." 

.  I.  D. 


THE  PIGEOJS^S  AT  THE  NEWCASTLE.OISr.TTinE 

EXHIBITION. 

Bbiko  an  exhibitor  of  Pigeons  at  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  I 
went  to  see  the  Show,  and  when  I  arrived  on  Wednesday 
evening  I  found  that  two  pairs  of  my  birds  had  never  been 
taken  out  of  the  baskets.  They  left  Birmingham  on  Monday 
morning,  and  arrived  atthe  Show  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
on  Monday  evening.  I  complained  to  the  Secretary,  and  we 
looked  in  the  baskets,  and  found  that  the  birds  had  not  been 
taken  out  of  the  basket  and  put  in  the  pens.  As  soon  aa  he 
saw  them  he  gave  the  first  prize  to  my  Satinettes. 

I  have  been  to  a  great  many  shows,  but  I  neversanra 
show  where  Pigecms  were  so  badly  judged  as  at  Kewoastle. 
If  I  can  find  out  whece  Ifir.  T.  W.  Botoherley^ofDaxlingtett, 
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[  Aocwt  a.  IBM. 


is  going  to  judge,  if  I  have  entered  my  birds  I  siiall  never 
send  them,  as  I  consider  that  he  does  not  know  Pigeons 
sufficiently  to  be  a  judge. — ^H.  Yasdlbt. 

[This  is  only  one  of  many  strange  details  we  have  heaxd 
about  the  Pigeons  at  the  Newcastle  Show.] 


TRANSPEEEINO  BEES— BEST  ASPECT  FOE 

AN   APIAEY. 

I  HAYB  purchased  two  hives  of  bees,  swarms  of  the  first 
week  in  May,  very  strong,  and  of  great  weight,  say  40  to 
50  lbs.  each.  I  have  not  brought  them  home  yet,  but  intend 
doing  so  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  them  in  at  night. 
They  are  now  in  common  straw  hives.  I  wish  to  know  if 
they  can  be  shifted  into  a  bar-frame  hive,  or  straw  bar-hive, 
without  injury  to  them ;  but  if  too  late,  when  can  I  do  so  ? 
Can  they  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  honey  if  they  remain 
where  they  are  ? 

Also,  my  garden  runs  east  to  west,  somewhat  sheltered  all 
round  witib  palings,  and  currant  and  other  trees.  Shall  I 
fix  them  to  face  the  north?  I  should  state  that  my  house 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  garden,  so  that  they  would  be 
much  sheltered  firom  the  east  wind.— W.  A.  P.,  Oxf(yrd. 

[Transferring  new  and  heavy  combs  into  frame-hives  is 
far  too  difficult  an  operation  for  a  beginner.  If  you  can 
get  some  practice  this  autumn  with  condemned  stocks,  so 
as  to  master  the  art  of  driving  bees,  you  may  be  able  to 
manage  the  transfer  in  the  spring.  Full  directions  for  per- 
forming the  operation  were  given  in  No.  76  of  our  new  series. 
Do  not  attempt  to  remove  your  hives  until  the  weather  is 
much  colder  tiian  at  present. 

We  prefer  a  south  aspect — say  from  south-east  to  south- 
west— sheltered  at  the  back,  and  from  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  free  from  all  obstruction  in  front.] 


EEMOVING  BEES  TO  THE  MOOES. 

As  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  taking  the  bees  to  the 
heather,  I  would  remind  your  numerous  bee-keeping  readers 
of  the  very  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  bees 
which  is  derived  from  their  removal  to  the  moora.  I  find 
that  the  hives  which  I  keep  at  home  always  lose  weight 
after  July,  whilst  those  taken  to  the  moors  have  at  least  six 
weeks  honey-harvest. 

I  will  now  give  your  readers  a  few  directions  for  removing 
the  bees.     The  first  ^ing  to  be  attended  to  is  to  give  them 

Elenty  of  room,  as,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  they  collect 
rom  the  heath  a  very  gre&t  store  of  honey ;  therefore,  the 
day  before  I  remove  them,  I  place  another  hive  on  the  top  of 
the  stock,  and  if  they  are  in  a  bar-frame-hive  (and  no  bee- 
master  should  use  any  other  desci-iption,  as  in  one  season 
the  bees  will  repay  all  expenses  in  the  extra  quantity,  quality, 
and  money  value  of  the  honey)  I  take  all  the  honey  out,  ex- 
cept about  5  lbs.,  which  insures  their  preservation  in  case, 
as  last  year,  it  should  rain  nearly  every  day  they  are  at  the 
moors.  The  brood  of  course  must  not  be  cut  out  of  the 
bar-frames.  Over  the  place  where  the  two  hives  join  I  tie  a 
piece  of  calico  securely  with  two  strings  round  each  hive,  so 
that  the  hives  cannot  separate,  or  any  bees  escape  during 
their  removal.  I  then  raise  the  hive  about  an  inch  upon 
pieces  of  wood,  and  early  next  morning  every  bee  has  gone 
off  the  fioor-boaid.  I  then  spread  a  piece  of  open  net  or 
leno  upon  a  board,  lift  tiiie  Idves  upon  the  net,  and  tie  it 
securely  with  two  strings  round  the  hive ;  and  when  this  has 
been  done,  having  previously  seen  which  way  the  combs  are 
built,  I  turn  the  hives  gently  over  with  the  end  of  the  combs 
at  the  bottom.  With  swarms  very  great  care  must  be  used 
in  this  part  of  the  operation,  as  the  new  combs,  being  as 
brittle  as  fflass,  will  bend  and  break  down  with  their  own 
weight,  and  that  of  the  bees  upon  them,  unless  they  are 
turned  over  with  the  edge  of  the  combs  at  the  bottom.  When 
turned  bottom  upwards  the  combs  all  rest  upon  their  own 
foundation,  and  the  heat  always  ascends  and  so  escapes 
through  the  net,  and  the  inside  of  the  hive  is  kept  cooL  The 
honey,  I  find,  will  not  run  out  of  those  cells  tiiat  are  not 
sealed  over  so  as  to  do  the  bees  any  ii^juxy. 
With  old  hives  the  same  amount  of  care  is  not  necessary. 


as  the  bees  varnish  their  combs  with  a  sort  of  glue;  and 
when  they  have  had  brood  in  them  each  pupa  leaves  its 
sUken  cocoon  in  the  cell,  which  so  strengthens  the  combs 
that  in  time  they  become  nearly  as  tou^  as  leather,  ukd 
you  can  knock  them  about  as  you  like,  provided  you  give 
them  plenty  of  air.  The  stock,  after  the  above  precautions 
have  been  taken,  may  be  placed  in  a  wicker  basket,  or  tied 
in  a  doth.  Swarms  ride  the  best  suspended.  The  same 
amount  of  care  in  turning  them  over  when  you  get  them  to 
the  moors,  and  in  bringing  them  back  must  be  taken. 

These  gratefal  little  creatures  will  repay  with  usurious 
interest  the  expenses  of  removing  them  fr^m  thirty  to 
fifty  miles  to  such  luxuriant  pasti:^s,  where  many  tons  of 
honey  are  annually  lost  to  the  nation  for  want  of  col- 
lectors.— ^Wm.  Cabb,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary,  Newton  Heath, 
near  Manchester. 


TIMES  OF  8WAEMING. 

"  Philiscus  "  asks  whether  a  swarm  has  ever  been  known 
to  emigrate  without  a  royal  cell  being  sealed,  or  in  prooess 
of  being  sealed.  Allow  me  in  reply  to  express  my  con- 
viction that  swarms  generally  emigrate  before  any  of  the 
royal  cells  are  sealed. 

If  you  remove  the  reigning  queen  from  a  stock  in  order  to 
rear  an  artificial  one,  you  wfll  find  that  a  royal  cell  is  weH 
formed  on  the  third  day  after  removal*  that  it  is  sealed  on 
the  sixth,  and  that  a  young  queen  emerges  on  the  fourteenth. 
Hence,  allowing  two  days  for  confinement  of  the  young 
queens  when  formed  with  a  view  to  natural  swarming,  this 
will  give  for  interval  between  the  time  a  royal  cell  is  sealed 
and  the  period  of  the  yoimg  queens*  emergence,  a  space  of 
ten,  or  say  eleven  days. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  natural  swarming  ? 
Take  the  history  of  a  hive  for  the  following  years : — 

In  1853  the  interral  between  its  first  and  second  was  12  dajs. 
In  1854  ..  ..  IS 
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The  average  interval  between  first  and  second  casts, 
according  to  my  experience,  is  twelve  days.  Between  first 
and  last  casts  I  have  frequently  witnessed  an  interval  of 
nineteen  days ;  and  in  1861  I  had  a  hive  which  threw  its 
first  and  second  casts  on  June  l&th  and  27th,  and  its  third 
and  fourth  casts  on  July  2nd  and  &th,  thus  making  aji 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  casts  of  twenty  days, 
the  longest  interval  I  have  ever  known.  Only  on  two  occa- 
sions, once  this  year,  and  once  in  1854,  have  I  had  second 
casts  in  less  than  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  first 
swarm.  If,  therefore,  it  happens  in  other  localities  as  in 
mine,  that  a  second  swarm  does  not  depart  until  ten  or  four- 
teen days  after  the  first  left,  and  if  young  queens  are  ready 
to  emerge,  and  do  emerge  in  artifidal  cases  on  the  eighm 
day  after  the  royal  cells  are  sealed,  it  follows  that  swarms  in 
some  instances  may  perhaps  have  left  before  the  royal  egga 
were  hatched. — B,,  S. 


EXISTENCE  OF  A  QUEEN  DOUBTFUL. 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  by  *'  A  Devonshibb  Beb-ksxpbb  " 
answering  me  the  following : — I  drove  a  swarm  of  bees  out 
of  an  old  straw  hive  about  a  fortnight  ago,  they  had  not 
swarmed  before  doing  so.  I  cut  the  comb  out  to  examine 
whether  the  queen  had  been  left  behind,  but  did  not  find 
her,  and  supposed  all  was  right.  I  left  the  comb  in  the  old 
hive  for  the  bees  of  the  apiary  to  dear  out.  The  foUowing 
morning  I  went  to  remove  the  comb  and  old  hive,  and  was 
much  annoyed  to  find  a  queen  alive,  but  in  a  weak  state.  I 
had  no  time  to  stop  and  take  pains  to  introduce  her  to  tiie 
hive,  but  placed  her  inside,  when  she  was  ejected  imme- 
diately. The  bees  are  working  well,  sud  I  notice  that  they 
vibrate  their  wings  opposite  to  the  entrance.  Is  not  this  a 
sign  that  there  is  a  queen  inside  ?  I  am  in  hopes  that  the 
queen  I  found  was  a  yoTing  one,  that  came  out  of  the  cell 
alter  I  had  driven  them,  but  I  had  not  time  carefyilly  to  ez« 
amine  the  comb,  bdng  oalledfrom  home.  I  have  a  weak  oast- 
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JOUENiX  OF  HOKPICUl/PUBE  iHD  COTTAOB  QABDEHEE. 


ins  wUdi  I  ooold  ndd  to  VUm  twmrm  to  make  iiih^  if  yon 
thml:  I  had  better  do  so.  My  Mvea  are  the  wooden  oot^pn 
Mre*  of  AjtBhir^  and  not  Mc,  so  that  I  sappoae  I  had 
better  apnnUe  them  veil  irith  angu'  and  water  before 
adding  the  two  together.    Tour  adviM  will  gieatlj  oblige — 

[If  the  boea  continne  to  work  TigoFonalj.  there  can.  be 
little  doabt  of  their  poeaeasine  a  qneen.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  thej  ihonld  have  ceaaed  active  work,  whilat  other 
hiTBa  lemMn  bnay,  it  ni»  be  well  to  add  a  email  awanu. 
Smskhng  with  eweetened  water  scented  with  peppenuint 
inn  in  tlua  ease  tend  to  pierent  fighting.— A  Ditonseibx 
-.] 


ADDING  QUEENS.  , 
I  Plini  the  only  safe  mode  of  adding  qneens  ia  by  fomi- 
gation.  I  tried  tbe  plan  by  pntting  the  qneen  on  the  top, 
and  when  I  let  the  beea  in  tbey  would  booh  have  killod  her 
had  I  not  taken  her  auray,  so  at  night  I  famigated  them, 
and  tliere  was  no  more  fighting,  and  the  nect  day  they  came 
off  with  the  qneen  aa  a  awarm. — A.  U. 


BEES  IN  THE  SHOW-TAKD  OP  THE  EOTAL 
AGKICULT0EAL  SOCIETY 

AT  BBWCiSTLB-UKlB-TYNB. 
Thi  foflowing  extract  From  the  Ifor(A«m  Daily  Exjirett 
■howB  tbe  light  in  which  the  unoanal  aigbt  of  on  observa- 
lory^UTe  presented  itself  to  tbe  mind  of  a  Ifewcastle  re- 
porter, wboae  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sultject  ia  evidenced 
by  hia  —'-''^'■u  the  eex  of  the  working  beea : — 
"A  HODEL  FACTOBY. 

"Stand  ISi — 6.  Neighbonr  k  Sons,  Regent  Street,  and 
BiA  Holbora,  London. — We  have  heard  of  model  &mia  and 
m^d  lodging-hoaaes  fbr  tbe  working  classea ;  bnt  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Boyal  Agricnltnral  Society's  meeting  in 
1964  to  introdnoe  to  onr  notice  a  model  factory,  where  we 
may  aee  representatives  of  the  working  clasaea  bnaily  en- 
gaged in  their  daily  avocationa.  The  stand  which  we  have 
quoted  above  may  afford  fmittbl  atndy  to  such  philanthro- 
piata  aa  &e  Earl  of  Sbaiteabury,  who  make  it  their  benevO' 
lent  aim  to  elevate  the  maasea;  and  the  lesaon  here  given 
from  octoal  life  will  not  be  lost  npon  working  men  themaelvea. 

"Thoe  are  aeveial  itriking  featnree  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  '  model  foctory.'  We  can  clearly  perceive  that  it  has 
been  eatobliahed  on  a  principle  which  ia  eaaential  to  tbe 
aaoceaa  of  any  great  ooncem — viz.,  the  principle  of  a  good 
undentanding  amongst  the  operatives  themselves,  and 
between  tbetn  and  the  head  of  tbe  establiahment.  What 
■tntAB  na  in  thja  ¥iuul»I  fiLpt.nrv  in  the  uiitv  of  action  which 


aomewhat  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  institation.  And  if  iSia 
Council  of  the  Boyal  AgrionltnTal  Society  mean  to  aet  this 
np  aa  a  model  tnatitation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  aome  ex- 

Ciation  on  tbia  point  ia  desiraUe.  Indeed,  we  have  not 
D  able  to  discover  that  tbe  operatives  in  this  establiah- 
ment take  any  refreshment  whatever.  If  they  do.  it  most 
be  '  on  the  aly,'  vulgarly  speaking. 

"  There  is  one  peonliarity,  however,  wbicb  mnst  tend  to 
popularise  this  institution,  and  which  has  aerved  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  olgects  on  the  show  ground.  It 
ia  the  fashion  in  all  the  great  footoriea  which  abmuid  on  the 
banka  of  the  Tyne,  and  throughout  the  country  ganenlly, 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  ezclnsiveness  to  a  very'great 
extent,  and  perhaps  wisely  ao.  As  you  approach  the  door 
you  aee  an  intimation  in  legible  oharaotera  '  No  admisaion 
except  on  bosiness.'  This  may  be  very  proper,  bnt  it  is 
rather  tantaliaing.  In  the  model  &ctoTy,  which  we  ore  now 
describing,  all  the  operationa  aie  open  to  inapection.  Svery 
action  is  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  This  has  been 
effected  by  a  skilfal  contrivance,  and  it  ia  this  contrivance, 
in  foot,  which  has  entitled  the  inventor  to  obtain  a  place  in 
the  ahow  ground  for  his  model  factory,  which  be  desoribes 
by  the  aomewhat  ombiguoua  term  of  '  a  new  implement.' 

"Bat  our  readers  may  wiah  to  leom  what  is  the  staple 
manufacture  of  this  wonderfal  workehop.  We  reply — 
'honey.'  Tbe  factory  we  apeak  of  ia  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  abee-hive;  or.  toquote  frcm  the catologae,  'aonicomb 
obaervatoiy  bee-hive.'  with  living  Italian  alpine  beea  at  foil 
work;  invented  by  T.  W.  Woodbury,  Eaq.,  of  Erateri  im- 
proved and  manufactured  by  tbe  eihibitora.  Aa  implied  by 
ita  name,  thia  hive  has  one  comb,  ao  that  both  sides  areMly 
exposed  to  the  light  of  the  day,  tbna  allowing  of  an  easy 
inapection  of  the  qneen  bee,  surrounded  by  her  tetiuua. 
Price  JIO  IDs." 


BEES  m  StTKBET. 
I  comKNCBD  bee-keeping  in  Hay,  1S63,  with  a  fine  swarm. 

I  let  them  have  the  whole  of  their  labonrs  of  last  summer 
to  themselves,  knowing  that  if  I  took  the  honey  from  them 
I  might  also  tiike  e^s  or  brood.  The  result  has  been,  that 
when  your  oorrespondent  was  describing  the  danger  of 
fool  brood,  my  stock  was  hatching-otit  qnantities  of  young. 
On  the  ISth  of  loat  May  I  opened  one  of  my  aide  boxes 
(collateral-boiea),  and  on  the  26th  of  July  I  took  off  that 
box  and  found  it  contained  25]  Iba.  of  honey  and  comb.  On 
the  18th  of  June  I  let  the  beaa  into  tbe  other  aide  box,  and 
that  ia  half  fall  of  honey  at  tbe  preaent  time,  besidea  tbe 
middle  box  or  pavilion  of  Nature,  which  has  all  the  honey- 
ceUa  aeoled,  and  with  the  oontents  of  which  I  never  interfere, 
so  that  they  have  plenty  of  food  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  At  the  end  of  the  season  I  purpose  taking  off  the 
second  box,  so  that  I  ahall  moat  likely  obtain  ftemthat  stock 
alone  between  40  and  &0  lbs.  of  honey.  Whatever  it  is  I  will 
inform  yon. — T.  S. 

P.S. — Do  you  think  I  shall  weaken  or  impoveriab  my 
stock  by  taking  the  second  box  off  ? 

[If  the  stock-box  be  weU  filled,  and  tbe  aide  box  free  from 
brood,  you  will  not  injure  the  stock  by  removing  tbe  latter.] 


SUBSTITUTING  BOIES  FOE  STRAW  HITES. 

I  EATS  two  common  straw  hives,  the  one  containing  a 
last-year's  swarm,  and  the  other  an  early  one  (2Dd  May),  of 
this  year;  and  under  each  ^plain  wooden  box  of  my  own 
rough  make,  both  well  filled  with  comb  and  beea.  The  end 
of  one  of  these  boxea  ia  glazed,  so  that  I  can  see  that  my 
labourera  ore  rapidly  filling  it  with  their  gathered  sweets; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  tbe 
other,  as  they  are  a  very  strong  stock,  and  work  well. 

I  desire  to  remove  the  straw  hivea,  keeping  tbe  boxes  as 
stock-hives,  on  which  to  place  aapers  (of  glass)  next  season. 
Being  a  novice,  I  am  in  doubt  aa  to  the  beat  time  to  per- 
form this  operation.  I  preaume  early  in  September  would 
be  a  auitable  season,  but  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by  your 
advice  on  tbe  enly'ect.  Probably  if  the  severance  were 
effected  now,  I  should  get  two  stocks  for  one;  but  I  am 
iudis^rent  as  to  that,  aa  I  wouhi  rather  have  the  stocks  in 
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[  AMffMt^MM* 


fb»l>oi^.«s  skoBg  4UI  jiiBiblej  iibon  weaken  them  by  dm- 
Ii« 


[Eailgrm  Beptiwihnr  i»«'v«y«ood  time  fbrtheopecatu)!!, 
uttMh  wm  be  'Biifuwwiil  if  tke  beee  have  been  able  to  fiU 
the  hi?8e  intii  honey  iMid  bftve  tmnafezred  the  seat  of 
breeding  to  the  wooden  booEes.  Yon  oonld  -scarcely  have 
moltipl&l  yofor  tiiieke  in  this  muanu  by  dividing  them 
eadJar  in  the  weaeon  ] 


Ok  the  7th  ef  June  the  first  swann  came  oS»  on  the  11th 
I  keaid  piping,  and  on  the  16th  a  second  «warm  came  off. 
On  l^e  J^lst  a  queen  came  off,  and  was  seoured,  and  made  a 
swazm  of;  on  liie  22ad  the  third  swarm  came ;  and  on  the 
5tii  of  Joly  I  got  a  maiden  swarm ;  on  the  8th  a  second 
maiden  swann;  and  on  the  16th  a  thixd  maiden  swarm, 
besidas  whieh  the  (^  hive  threw  me  out  thirteen  dead 
<piean4>  and  the  first  awarm  has  thrown  me  oat  nine  dead 
qneciia»  besides  the  three  swanns.— A.  Di. 


BEES  DYING  FEOM  CONFINEMEJSrT. 

Last  season  I  bought  a  capital  swarm  of  bees,  housed 
them  in  one  of  Nutt's  boxes,  and  everything  went  on  weU 
until  they  had  filled  a  bell-glABS  with  honey,  and  gave  indi- 
cations of  throwing  off  a  second  swarm  ("cast^"  I  suppose). 
I  then  added  a  side  box,  and  the  bees  directly  began  to  kill 
ea«h  other.  Afber  losing  some  200  bees  I  removed  .the  box, 
and  all  went  on  right  as  before. 

This  year  1  took  a  large  bell-glass  of  honey  early  in  June 
from  the  same  hive  (by  the  way,  why  was  there  a  brood- 
comb  in  the  bell-elass  ?).  and  added  the  same  side  box  as 
before,  partly  filled  with  comb,  and  they  make  no  progress. 
They  have  just  begun  to  kill  each  other  again ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  they  amuse  themselves  by  dragging  dead  bees  from 
the  bottom  to  the  t<^  of  tiie  hive,  and  then  drc^pping  them 
again.  The  dead  bees  are  mostly  smaller  than  the  living  ones. 

What  am  I  to  do?  I  want  to  keep  bees  as  an  ornament — 
they  are  inside  a  garden-house — ^but  I  hove  meithcHr  ability 
nor  courage  to  search  £or  the  queen,  or  drive,  or  artificiaJ 
swarm,  or  any  other  seientifie  method,  of  which  I  read  such 
interesting  accounts  in  yonr  JoomaL — ^NooniiB. 

[Your  bees  do  not  kill  each  otdier,  but  die  from  being 
unable  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  box.  A  small  entrance 
in  the  side  box  will  stop  the  misdiief,  by  providing  a  ready 
means  of  exit.  So,  also,  with  regard  to  their  "amusing 
themselves  "  by  dragging  dead  bees  to  the  top  of  tbe  hive, 
and  then  dropping  them;  this  is  really  an  unavfuUng  attempt 
to  dear  the  hive  of  dead  bodies,  and  will  cease  as  soon  as  a 
direct  means  of  exit  is  afforded  them.  The  presence  of  brood 
in  a  super  is  by  no  means  unusuaL] 


not  any  l)3aek  bees  remaiiuBg.  But  it  also  makes  a  dilw'wiiB 
how  me  bees  'fly,  and  upon  what  they  pasture.  Wkaa 
g^a&ering  from  the  eom-nower  for  example,  they  appear  to 
grow  old  very  soon,  as  tiie  flSnip  leaves  of  this  ^^^omtr,  m 
wen  as  the  doee-growmg  com,  seem  to  wear  out  their  wings 
very  rapidly.  They  appear  to  preserve  them  moA  better 
when  pasturing  upon  bnckwheat  blossom,  partly  becavse 
the  fii^xt,  although  strong,  lasts  bat  a  few  houas  in  ^e 
day,  paj^  because  they  can  conveniently  hover  about  the 
bkasom  without  their  wings  coming  in  eontaet  with  it. 
Bees,  however,  preserve  tii^naelves  heat^  and  scarcely  seem 
to  age  at  aU  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  Those,  thereSon, 
hatched  in  September  look  as  juvemle  and  strong  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  as  if  they  had  left  their  cells  only  a  few 
^days  before.  Also,  if  they  pass  their  time  in  summer  in  a 
similar  state  of  rest,  as  is  the  case  in  stocks  without  a  queen, 
or  inactive  from  other  eaoses,  th^  may,  perhaps,  bnng 
their  age  up  to  a  year,  or  Cfv^i  beyond  it.  Thatt  the  worker 
bee,  even  if  it  escapes  every  dagger,  shooldseadi  the  age  of 
the  <{ueen,  and  live  several  years,  as  believed  by  the  Baron 
Yon  Ehrenfek,  is  very  unlikely.  If  he  had  known  the  Italian 
bee,  and  had  experimented  with  it,  he  would  scarcely  have 
asserted  this.'/ 

My  own  experience,  also,  leads  meiK>  believe  the  worker 
bee  to  be  a  ^ort-lived  creature,  whose  existence  frequently 
terminates  in  a  fow  weeks,  and  is  seldom  prolonged  beyond 
six  or  seven  months.—^  DnvoiiBHnuiB  Bbs-kbspbk. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DUEATION  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 

WOBEJai  BEE? 

Fbok  certain  hints  thrown  out  by  some  apiarian  writers, 
I  infer  they  have  an  impression  that  an  abundance  of  youth- 
ful element  in  stoek-hives  in  antumn  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  their  success  in  spring.  WDl  Mr.  Woodbury  oblige  me 
and  oUier  readers  of  Thb  Joumc al  of  Hobticitltube,  with 
some  information  regarding  the  average  length  of  the  na- 
tural life  of  the  worker  bee?  tf  a  swarm  were  lodged  in  its 
habitation  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  what  time  might  it  be  ex- 
pected to  perish,  supposing  that  at  the  end  of  every  twenty 
days,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  brood-combs  were 
entirely  removed  ? — ^R.  S. 

[I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  reply  to  my 
esteemed  correspondent^  the  opinion  of  that  great  master  in 
bee  science,  Dzierzon,  on  this  point.  He  says  the  duration 
of  life  in  the  worker  bee  vanes  with  circumstances.  "  Of 
the  bees  produced  in  May  or  June,  few  live  longer  than  two 
months,  if  owing  to  &vourable  weather  they  can  be  con- 
tinually busy^  If  to  ever  so  strong  a  stock  ca  black  bees  an 
I1»iian  queen  be  given,  either  in  spring  or  summer,  there 
win  after  six  weeks  be  tut  few,  and  in  two  months  probably 


FL0WEE8  FOE  BEES. 


At  the  commencement  of  this  season  I  procured  seeds  of 
borage,  poppy,  &c.,  and  have  noticed  that  even  these,  and 
a  large  variety  of  other  flowers,  have  been  comparatively 
forsaken,  from  the  bees  pnefecring  what  my  man  calls  the 
"French  Willow"  [EpUobium  angustifi^um.  Narrow-leaved 
Willow  Herb],  amongst  which  they  really  seem  to  luxuriate; 
and,  from  their  liveliness  and  buzzizig  joyfolness,  satisfy  me 
that,  of  all  the  flowers  of  Uxe  gar^n,  it  is  the  one  most 
palateable.  It  is,  besides,  a  pretty  object  at  a  distance; 
and,  what  makes  it  much  more  acceptable,  it  requires  no 
care  in  its  cultivation.  I  am  only  afraid,  if  needed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  clump  which  we  thought 
cleared  is  again  as  prolific  as  before,  although,  out  of  three 
yards  square,  we  planted  a  strip  at  least  a  hundred  yards 
in  length.— W.  G. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Smaith  Poultbt  Sqovt.— I  find  prixot  sUted  to  be  girea  to  exldbitors, 
quite  different  from  what  is  pat  dowa  in  the  catalogue.  I  find  Mrrer*!  peat 
exhibited  did  not  belong  to  the  partlee  named  hi  tbe  cat^ogve,  yet  itlU 
trettmg  priie»— not  acoordini?  to  the  miei^  which  are  rery  atrin^eot.— 

COUXTBT  SOBaCRIBEa  AND   EXHIBITOR. 

Wild  Fowl  (/.  G.  f.).— The  food  of  my  wild  fbwl  consisti  of  watte 
bread,  the  crambe  from  the  table,  and  of  oom  of  any  deaerifUaB  axeept 
oaU.  They  are  fed  od  ihaUow  iooors,  becaose  if  the  food  be  tbroira  into 
deep  water  mudh  that  iiialcB  is  lost.  I  have  always  had  mine  from  Baily,  In 
Moant  street.  Any  one  is  a  Judge  of  their  condition  so  far  as  plnmaee  is 
oonoemed,  and  all  there  is  to  guard  agatn«t  in  their  drowoiag  fren  drynen 
of  plumage,  and  their  being  insoffleieB^  pinioaed.  The  wing  thould  be  cat 
off  to  the  spur.— B. 

PoiKTs  or  Cochins  (C?.).— A  full  antwer  to  all  yonr  qaeries  would  take 
up  too  much  space.  In  all  Cochins  the  head  shonld  be  small  and  iatelHfaat; 
ttw  oomb  small,  perfectly  straight,  and  with  asiBeroQS  BerratloQft ;  the 
last  joint  of  the  wing  clipped  up,  tbe  legs  well  feathered,  the  fluff  large 
and  soft,  the  tail  small.  If  the  tail  be  higher  than  the  head,  so  much  the 
better.  Black  feathers  in  the  tnll  do  not  disqualify.  All  eihtr  diatlnetiaai 
are  thoee  of  eoloar  only.    All  mixturea  are  miatskai. 

DoaxiMO  Cock  Whbbzino  U^MM).~TheDorkiageoekisiuff^rinf  from 
cold  or  incipient  roup.  In  either  case  the  treatment  would  bo  tbe  s^me. 
Giro  castor  oU  freely,  a  tnblespoonful  at  a  deee,  and  ererr  othar  day.  Twice 
or  three  Unes  per  day  tor  a  week,  feed  on  aUls  bread  ataeped  In  stioac  alo. 
Keep  him  in  a  dry  place,  and  let  him  have  son  if  possible. 

Spanish  Chicxxx  Combs  [Country  Poultrti'keeeptr).-'AM  a  rale,  we 
do  not  ehoose  the  largest  combs  in  Spanish  ehiokens,  they  areap'  to  fan 
OTer,  which  is  a  faul  fault.  We  dkooM  prafer  the  small  ones,  if  tbe  birds 
are  aa  good  in  every  other  respect.  At  the  same  time  we  woald  not  Ughtly 
discard  the  large  if  they  were  perfectly  straight  and  upright. 

Cochin  Hjot  Discasbd  (ff.  if.).— We  are  afiraid  the  hen  Is  a  bad  case, 
we  have  seen  many  such,  and  hare  asTir  sneeeedad  In  eving  ^vm.  The 
thigh  and  leg  generally  wither. 

NaiOE  OF  Bird  {Pto  J^cm<;).-From  the  sketch  of  the  bird  whieh  yoa 
hare  •en^  ns,  there  is  no  doubt  abont  ila  being  the  Pope  Grosbesfc,  wMoh  U 
a  speoies  of  tbe  Cardinal,  but  not  the  etested  one. 

LMoauir  Baes  (Jarrey).— Write  to  T.  Woodbacy,  Emi.,  Moont  EaJfbrd, 
Exeter.  Bees  will  not  ini  ure  poultry,  but  II  too  near  neighbours  rh^  Utter 
will  do  mischief  by  pieklag  np  tired  beet,  whick  frequently  drop  snid  rest 
on  the  ground  near  ^elr  hives. 

Wont  AsevT  Pamovs  {B.  JT.  IT.).— We  know  of  no  sueh  pabUeatioa. 

AovaRTisBMBiiT  (C^»M>J.— We  oannot  flTe  any  opinion  on  tbe  anbjeet. 
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WKULV   CALUtBAR. 
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«  Md.  U",  utfla  u!>b,  i 
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£xaxoEy  OE  a  Lirnje  lawn. 

I  SISHTO-Toiiiig  barrister,  STeiy 
clever    leQow,  received,  one 

morning,  a  letter  from  ait  old 
coOeea  friend,  -who  Iiad  re- 
cent^ become  rector  of  a 
coaatry  parish.  The  clergj'- 
BMJi,  after  informing  hia  qnoD- 
dam  erony  tliat  liia  aon,  the 
bamster'a  godaoA,  tgeA  one 
year,  wos  getting-  on  nicely, 
lOw  trotted  about  "  q«ite  strong 
1  JUJI  feet,"  to  use  his  mamma'i  de- 
scraptirv  pbrMeolo|y,  proceeded  to  nsmte  that  finding 
nunied  boaBekee[)uig  somewhat  eipensfve,  he  had  de- 
tcnimied  upon  talcing- papila.  Then  came  tjie  qneEtions, 
Woold  his  London  &iend,  who,  ha  knew,  aa,w  a  gteat 
muT  people  in  his  active  career,  give  him  any  liclp 
shoud  ne  be  able  F  Might  he  also  refer  hesitating  parents 
to  hii  hairiaterslup  as  a  referee  as  to  his  capacity-  for 
te«eluag,  Slc.  P  The  barrister  smiled  at  the  idea  of  bis 
veiy  good-tempered  but  at  college  rather  non-reading 
fiiioid  bcooroing  a  tutor,  for  is  trath  he  hod  been  a 
tioaUe  to  hia  tutcva ;  thongh  perhaps  the  London  nan. 


When  the  hease  bad  b«en  pat  in  order,  thea  there  was 

the  garden  to  think  about.  That  denominated  the  kitchen 

garden  seemed  to  crave  no  alteration;  but  there  was  the 
ttle  )avB  on  the  south  side  of  the  house — it  measured 
only  76  feet  in  length,  by  5S  wide— that  must  ba  altered ; 
hat  how  to  alter  aright  was  a  puzzle.  Let  us  paint  the 
little  spot  in  wordo.  There  was  the  tJuee-foot  border 
under  the  windows — well,  that  would  do ;  then  the  gravel 
path  along  that,  terraca-like  and  sonny — that  would  do  i 
then  the  w,wa,  sufficiently  sloping  to  interfere  scMnewbat 
with  a  hands-in'the-pocket  stroll  down,  converting  the 
stroll  almost  into  a  jolt.  On  the  east  aide  of  the  lawu; 
WM  a  good  border,  scimttar-shaped ;  at  the  bottonv,  be- 
tween the  edge  of  the  groas  and  a  well-grown  Laurel 
hedge,  was  a  nmvw  straight  riip — just  the  thing  for 
standard  Boaes,  as  the  roots  would  be  kept  cool  by  the 
shade,  and  the  subeoH  was  a  rather  stiff  sandy  clay.  Oq 
the  west  side  a  dense  Laurel  hedge  severed  the  esrden 
from  the  village  lane ;  and  in  the  hedge  s  noble  Elm,  fit 
ornament  for  any  park,  but  far  too  large  to  be  near  a 
garden.  Added  to  the  mischief  of  so  Isrge  a  tree  (yet, 
who  would  be  such  a  Goth  as  to  cut  it  down  ?),  the  fane 
ran  obliquely  by,  and  threw  the  lawn  "all  of  a  squint," 
as  the  country  people  say,  making  it  awkward  to  lay  out, 
and  awkward  to  plaut,  as  some  beds  would  not  come  true 
to  the  eye.  Od  it  the  new  owner  found  eighteen  beds, 
chiefly  on  the  top  and  the  side  away  from  the  Elm. 
Little  of  design  was  apparent ;  the  beds  might  almost 
have  belonged  to  a  school  of  eighteen  pupils,  each  bed 
being  a  child's  garden,  cut  out  accordiug  to  his  fancy, 
irrespective  of  its  bearing  npon  the  other  beds,  or  of  the 
general  effect. 

These  were  days  prior  to  "King  Croquet;"  so  the 
poor  little  lawn  was  smallposed  voir  tbitkly  on  three 
parts  of  its  surface  with  little  uglv  beds,  T)io  first 
summer  was  very  dry,  and  the  beds  became  litlle  dust- 
holes.  (N.B. — ^rhey  were  not  dug  out  to  any  dcpf  Ii,  and 
the  soil  of  the  lawa  was  mode  up  of  the  rubljish  left 
when  the  bouse  was  finished :  hence  it  was  a  concrete  of 
bits  of  brlok  and  ;limestone].  The  first  summer,  then, 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  Long  before  the  second  camfr 
the  owner  reduced  the  beds  to  twelve.  This  proved  a, 
very  wet  snmmer,  so  the  little  beds  were  often  little 
ponds,  and  the  flowers  bloomed  bndly.  In  the  third 
summer  the  beds  were  reduced  to  nine,  in  the  fourth  to- 
seven,  in  the  fifth  to  five,  and  so  they  remained  for  the- 
siith.  Now,  upon  each  reduction  there  was  this  advan- 
tage gained— the  beds  being  larger,  they  were  less  of 
either  dnst-heaps  or  ponds  ;  but  there  were  these  two- 
faults — when  jou  reduce  your  flower  garden,  by  pre- 
serving some  beds  and  bluUing-out  others,  it  is  dilLcult 
to  make  any  plan  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  and  with  this  par- 
ticular lawn,runiung  away  to  the  ri[;ht "  all  of  a  squint," 
no  plan  would  please— some  bed,  at  some  point  of^sigLt, 
came  wroDg  to  the  eye. 

Sat  to  coDtinne  the  story.  Last  spring  every  bed  was 
laid  down  n  grass,  and  hi  oval  one,  22  feet  in  length. 
was  cut  in  the  centre ;  it  was  made  3  feet  deep,  and  tilled 
with  good  soil.    That  bed  I  saw  the  other  day  ;  it  was 
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planted  upon  the  usual  system,  with  an  edge  of  Ceraatiam 
tomentosun,  next  LobeUa»  then  Tom  Thumb  Geranium, 
then  yellow  Calceolarias,  with  the  middle  space  filled  with 
white,  whitish*  pinkish,  and  pink  Geraniums,  whOe  quite  in 
the  centre  line  were  dark  purple  dwarf  DiUilias,  with  Salvias 
between.  The  bed  lookeid  nobly;  the  little  lawn  was  no 
feilure  now;  while  below  the  bed,  on  the  flatter  part  of  the 
grass,  "Eii^  Croquet"  was  reigning,  and  a  group  of  happy 
children,  litue  queens  of  their  seyeiSl  homes,  were  stanaing 
mallet  in  hand. 

Now,  what  are  the  lessons  to  be  learnt  by  the  seren  years 
histoid  of  this  little  lawn  P  First,  that  in  a  retentiye  soil 
little  beds  do  not  answer ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  large  beds 
containing  more  soil,  the  flowers  in  them  bloom  bettor.  It 
also  says  how  foolish  for  little  people  to  ape  great  people ;  a 
simple  plan  is  best  for  a  small  garden,  headers,  despise 
notj  then,  my  little  history. — Wiltshibb  Sjbotos. 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PETTATE. 
MB.  bbwlet's,  boceyillb,  dublik. 

When,  in  mentioning  my  departure  to  the  scenes  of  my 
earlier  davs,  I  said  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  realise  the 
feelings  of  those  days  amidst  even  the  places  in  which  they 
were  experienced,  I  did  not  sufficiently  calculate  on  the 
strength  of  the  impressions.  I  little  thought  how  even  the 
lapse  of  well  nigh  thirty  years  could  do  but  little  to  efface 
them,  and  how  every  nook  and  comer  came  to  be  as  well 
remembered  spots;  for  I  could  trace  my  way  in  patiis  which 
I  had  not  visited  since  those  days;  and  the  fiuses  of  those  on 
whom  many  years  had  left  their  sure  and  certain  marks 
came  back  to  me  with  all  the  freshness  of  those  days,  and 
one  seemed  for  a  little  to  be  thrown  back  in  one's  iiistoiy, 
and  all  that  occurred  since  then  to  be  but  an  "aixy  imd 
unsubstantial  dream."  I  do  not  know  whether  it  flJls  to 
the  lot  of  many  to  have  such  an  experience  of  life — ^to  be 
separated  for  so  many  years  from  the  scenes  of  one's  youth, 
and  then  to  visit  them  in  middle  life ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
tiiat  ever  preached  to  me  a  more  solemn  sermon  as  to  the 
lapse  of  one's  own  days  and  the  dreamlike  character  of 
human  life. 

However,  my  work  here  is  not  to  sermonise,  but  to  give 
some  information  on  subjects  connected  with  our  common 
pursuit.  I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  things  connected 
with  what  I  called  gpardening  under  difficulties,  but  I  would 
not  have  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  that  I  had  seen. 
I  must,  however,  mention  that  horticulture  did  not  form 
the  special  object  of  my  journey,  and  indeed  so  little  entered 
into  it,  that  although  I  passed  through  the  towns  near 
•which  two  of  my  correspondents  lived  in  the  flur  norUi,  yet 
I  was  unable  to  visit  them,  although,  as  my  driver  said,  one 
*'had  the  purtiest  place  in  all  3ie  county."  One  show 
place,  however,  I  did  see;  and  although  Mr.  Fish  has  so 
ablv  and  graphically  described  it,  yet  I  may  be  excused, 
pernaps,  saying  a  few  words,  for  in  such  a  place  and  under 
such  management  as  Mr.  Bewley's  two  years  make  a  vast 
deal  of  di&rence.  So  much  energy  is  idiown,  money  is  so 
liberally  spent,  and  the  science  of  gardening  so  weU  under- 
stood, that  it  is  remarkable  what  progress  a  little  time 
makes. 

Mr.  Bewley  enjoys  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  plants, 
and  hence  large  masses  are  to  be  found  in  his  collection 
which  would  not  be  readily  found  elsewhere.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  a  long  enumeration  of  the  various  productions,  I 
may,  perhaps,  best  serve  the  interests  of  horticulture  if  I 
dwell  upon  some  few  points  of  unusual  character  which  were 
pointed  out  to  me  by  the  accomplished  owner  of  Eockville. 
Amongst  these  was  one  which  was  perfectly  novel  to  me, 
but  which  may  not  be  so  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Tn 
Journal  of  Hobticultubk — I  mean  the  system  of  double- 
roofing  adopted  by  Mr.  Bewley  (Mr.  Fish  described  it  two 
years  ago,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much 
attention) ;  and  to  which,  indeed,  may  be  added  in  his  con- 
servatory and  Orchid-house  double  sides  also.  That,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  of  novelty  connected  with  it  I  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Veitch  had  sent  over  one  of 
their  employ^eg  to  obtain  correct  information,  in  order 
that  they  might  erect  a  house  130  feet  long  on  this  system. 
We  are  all  aware  how  difficult  a  thing  ventiktion  and  equable 


temperature  are  in  houses,  how  plants  alternate  betwean  a 
dripping  atmosphere  and  a  dry  torrid-sone  sort  of  states 
ana  now  much  time,  labour,  and  m<m€y  are  consumed  in 
heating  houses.  Now,  it  struck  Mr.  Bewley  that  a  groat 
deal  of  this  might  be  obviated  by  adopting  the  q^stem  to 
which  I  allude — ^that  if  he  could  get  some  4  or  6  inokea  of 
air  between  the  two  layers  of  glass,  it  would  be  like  Fisddy^s 
frieze  coat,  equally  good  for  ke^nng  out  odd  and  heat,  and 
that^  however  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  ulti« 
mately  repay  him  by  the  diminished  cost  of  fuel  and  labour, 
and  this  result  he  nas  frilly  accomplished.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  as  to  my  figures,  al&ough  I  took  them  down  at  tlie 
time;  but  I  may  Mkfely  say  that  if  any  forther  informatioii 
is  required  Mr.  Bewley  would  be  niost  happy  to  supp^ 


through  your  columns  any  that  might  be  needed, 
he  has  found  in  his  Fern-house,  which  contains  exotic  species 
of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  tenderness,  that  h^  oaa 
dispense  with  the  consumption  of  coke  altogether  between 
Mav  and  September,  and  that  the  amount  usM  ttom  Ootober 
to  April  was  one-third  less  than  under  the  old  plan.    Bi  hia 
Orchid-house  he  had  been  exposed  to  a  veiy  severe  trial  of 
the  plan ;  for,  during  the  hard  frost  of  January  in  the  present 
year,  he  had  the  uniortunato  news  brought  to  him  that  his 
pipes  were  out  of  order.    A  man  was  sent  for  at  once,  but 
some  joints  had  to  be  fitted  which,  he  was  assured,  would  be 
ready  before  night.     However,  when  night  came,  it  was 
found  they  were  not  the  size,  and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  brave  the  frost.    We  know  what  that  would  mean  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  with  the  thermometer  below  i^rees* 
ing  at  sunset,  and  no  fire  (cool-house  treatment !)— all 
would  have  perished,  or  been  so  injured  as  to  be  good  for 
nothiog.    What,  then,  was  Mr.  Bewley's  surprise  and  plea- 
sure to  find  that,  owing  to  his  double-roofing,  the  thermo- 
meter had  only  fsdlen  from  51**  to  48^,  and  as  he  was 
compelled  to  wait  another  twenty-four  hours,  that  in  that 
time  it  had  only  fallen  another  d*.    He  was  amply  repaid 
by  this  one  event  for  all  the  mon^  he  had  expended  in  the 
double-roofing.    Then,  again,  he  is  never  subject  to  a  dry 
atmosphere.    When  he  enters  the  house  of  a  morning  the 
whole  upper  and  under  surfetces  of  the  plants  are  covered 
with  dew;  and  some  of  the  creeping  plants  had  firmly 
rooted  themselves  against  the  glass.    In  the  fernery  the 
diffSerence  of  temperature  between  the  bottom  and  top  of 
the  house  was  16^;  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautifril 
than  the  appearance  of  this  house.    I  should  add  that,  in 
the  glazing  of  his  house  he  uses  what  is  called  greasy  putty 
— that  is,  ordinary  putty  with  the  addition  of  a  Uttle  grease. 
This  never  thoroughly  hardens,  and  consequently  prevents 
the  glass  breaking,  by  allowing  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction occasion^  by  changes  of  temperature. 

The  femeiy  is  adjacent  to  the  orchard-house,  which  latter, 
a  fine  structure,  I  was  unhappily  unable  to  judge  of,  as, 
owing  to  some  circumstance,  the  trees  were  not  bearinfi^ 
well,  and  the  mildew  had  largely  attacked  the  Vines.  I 
found,  however,  that  it  received  at  certain  seasons  some 
heat,  anc^  consequently,  was  not  the  kind  of  orchard-house 
that  I  was  most  anxious  to  see,  but  rather  a  fruit-house,  as 
indeed  Mr.  Fish  called  it ;  but  Mr.  Bewley  assured  me  that 
last  year  he  had  had  some  very  fine  fruit,  and  abundantly 
produced.  The  femeiy  is  indeed  a  noble  sight,  and  as  ^e 
result  of  but  two  years  growth  something  remarkaUe.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  arrangement  and  the  vigour  of  the  plants  which  it  con- 
tains. The  gothic  appearance  of  the  structure  suggests  the 
idea  of  some  ruined  church  into  which  has  been  carried  all 
the  choicest  varieties  of  this  beautiful  tribe.  Here  were  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  magnificent  specimens  of  tree  Ferns, 
Oyatheas,  Dicksonias,  and  Alsophilas.  Along  the  sides  masses 
or  rocks  are  arranged  of  very  varied  hues — red  granite,  con- 
glomerate, tu&— of  all  fanUtstic  forms,  and  in  them  were 
inserted  Ferns  of  the  more  delicate-foliaged  kinds,  such  as 
Adiantums,  &c. ;  then  a  staircase,  well  hidden  by  rocks  and 
foliage,  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  where,  as  the  tempe* 
rature  is  somewhat  higher,  the  more  tropical  Fenis  axe 
placed ;  and  from  this  me  view  over  the  top  of  the  house  is 
beautifrd  in  the  extreme.  Tou  have  the  frill  expanse  of  the 
tree  Ferns  full  in  view,  one  Dicksonia  being  20  feet  across, 
while  the  arches  and  sides  are  covered  with  verdant  foliage. 

Mr.  Bewley  had  tried  various  experiments  as  to  what 
would  best  contrast  with  the  Ferns.  One  thing  after  another 
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luid  been  tried,  and  at  last  a  tribe  wliich  would  hardly 
bare  niggeeted  itself  to  any  one»  the  Begonias,  was  fonnd 
to  be  the  most  suitable.  Ijiose  who  have  only  seen  these 
in  pots  can  have  but  little  idea  of  them  as  they  are  grown 
hero.  Plants  which  were  placed  in  creyices  wiUi  not  more 
than  a  qnart  of  earth  had  grown  so  vigoroasly  that  they  had 
nn  oyer  the  rockwork,  forming  large  handsome  leaves,  and 
evidently  showing  that  this  was  their  real  oharacfcer — tie., 
lock  plants.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  experiments 
have  oeen  tried.    The  ooloor  of  the  glass  was  a  matter  that 

eve  him  some  concern,  and  various  tints  had  been  tried; 
t  at  last  he  came  to  tiie  conclusion  that  a  claret  or  reddish 
brown  was  best  suited  for  throwing  up  the  green  foliage 
within,  oontaining  as  it  did  the  red,  which  was  the  comp&- 
mentary  ccdour  to  the  blue  and  yellow  which  in  various 
degrees  made  np  the  green  of  the  Ferns  and  Mosses.  It 
has  a  eorioos  i^pearance  outside,  but  unquestionably  effected 
Mr.  Bewley's  purpose.  Not  that  there  was  anything  of 
nnliealthiness  in  the  Fern-house  that  required  it  absolutely, 
bat  it  onty  tended  to  increase  and  intensify  the  beautiM 
fteshneas  within.  Amongst  other  plants  used  for  decorating 
the  sides  and,  roo&  were  Fious  stipulate,  Begonia  ftichsi- 
oides.  Ivies  of  various  roecies,  Hoyas,  Woodwardia  radicans, 
Tricboroanes  radicans,  &c — ^in  fkct  it  is  a  fairy  scene,  which, 
MM  the  old  story  ^oes,  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  admired. 

Nor  can  I  omit  what  I  believe  is  Mr.  Bewl^s  especial 
pet.  He  has  in  his  dining-room  a  large  oblong  Fern  case, 
containing  the  most  beautifully  luxuriant  mass  of  the  Kil- 
laznej  Fern  that  can  be  possibly  imagined.  Mr.  B.  says 
that  the  great  secret  in  growing  this  is  not  to  encumber 
the  case  with  soil,  but  to  plant  amongst  pieces  of  rock, 
naing  comparatively  but  little  mould.  I  can  only  say  that 
in  its  way  the  case  was  on  a  par  with  the  very  beautiftd 
mass  of  the  Tonbridge  Wells  Fern  which  I  saw  last  year  at 
LMdj  DOTothy  Nevill's. 

Since  Mr.  Fish's  visit  two  years  ago  Mr.  Bewley  has  added 
^3>witli<w  very  charming  feature  to  his  fiproimds  in  a  garden  for 
Ins  daughter,  who  felt  that  she  could  not  e^joy  the  |^arden 
owing  to  its  fame  bzinguiff  a  constant  stream  of  visitors. 
This  guden  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  cloister, 
round  two  sides  of  which  run  a  series  of  gothic  arches  glazed 
at  top.    These  arches  are  made  of  txi&L,  and  at  their  base 
were  planted  Honeysuckles,  Ivies,  Clematis,  &c.  The  borders 
are  |uanted  with  flowering  Peaches,  Bhododendron^  &c. ; 
and  this  indeed  was  the  omy  exception  I  could  make  to  the 
great  taste  diEqplayed,  as  they  were  too  large  for  the  space, 
and  did  not  agree  well  with  the  other  arrangements.    But 
what  ^orious  masse?  of  Ferns  there  were !    Wouldn't  Mr. 
Iveiy  be  delighted  to  see  some  of  his  choicest  pets  flourish- 
ing here  in  such  grand  vigour  ?    Here  was  Athyrium  Filix- 
Afimina  Frixelliffi,  there  plumosum;   here,  again,  a  noble 
plants  Athyrium  Filix-mas  crispum,  there  Osmimda  regalis 
was  treated  to  a  place  especially  prepared  for  it  and  two 
other  kindred  species.    But  I  question  very  much  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  give  this  Fern  so  much  moisture  as  is 
ooomionly  done.    I  saw  it  treated  as  an  ordinary  garden 
plant  in  the  garden  of  Lord  Qeorge  HiU,  and  the  plants 
were  from  4  to  6  feet  hiffh ;  while  on  a  sod  of  turf  near  his 
lordahip's  excellent  hotd  at  Gweedore  I  saw  a  nice  plant  of 
it  luxuriantly  flourishing  on  the  top  of  a  dry  bank.    Then 
the  Aspleninms  were  well  represented,  and,  indeed,  the 
gioatoi  number  of  our  British  Ferns.     As  this  is  only  a 
xeeent  construction  it  will  improve  from  year  to  year ;  but 
now  it  is  as  beautiftil  in  appearance  as  it  is  novel  in 
n.    In  the  lawn  enclosed  by  these  cloisters  flower-beds 
istroduced,  as  weU  as  standard  Bhododendrons  and 
Conifegi;  while  at  one  end  a  wide-spreading  Beech  invited 
Ti^rus  or  MelilxBus  to  repose  beneath  its  umbrageous 


It  vrould  be  impossible  to  adequately  describe  the  beauties 
at  the  conservatories  and  houses,  nor,  indeed,  do  I  consider 
it  at  an  necessary,  as  it  has  been  done  so  well  and  ably  by 
ifr-  Flail ;  bat  I  have  thought  it  well  to  mark  a  few  things 
atnusk  me,  in  the  hope  that  they  mav  show  some  of 
esands  what  can  be  done  in  poor  Ireland.  Many  people 
to  have  an  idea  that  in  all  things  she  is  behind  me 
oC  the  world,  but  I  think  Mr.  Bewley  may  fairly  ohal- 
this  country  to  produce  any  collection  superior  to  his 
^^^,  and  to  one  who,  like  myself  can  look  back  on  what 
htMaiMoxt  waa  some  thirty  years  ago  in  Ireland  and  con- 


sider its  condition  now,  it  is  indeed  very  marvellous  to  see 
the  improvement. 

There  was  one  whisper  that  I  heard,  however,  which 
grieved  me  somewhat ;  and  that  was  that  the  &tal  policy 
of  ignoring  florists*  flowers,  and  exalting  stove  and  green- 
house plants  and  Orchids,  is  creeping  into  the  councils  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  I  may  instance  as  an 
example,  that  florists  are  expected  to  exhibit  Carnations  and 
Picotees  on  the  1st  c^  September,  because  the  Society  could 
not  afford  to  have  the  smaller  exhibitions  at  which  those 
flowers  used  to  be  exhibited,  and  this  with,  I  believe,  nearly 
JBIOOO  in  hand !  Two  large  growers  have  given  tm  growinfi^ 
them  for  exhibition,  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to  fblnl 
the  conditions  reouired ;  and  hence  a  beautinil  and  favourite 
flower  wiU  be  neglected.  As  an  outsider,  only  interested  in 
the  success  of  horti<mlture,  I  hope  that  my  words  mav  be 
taken  as  they  are  meant— in  a  mendly  spirit,  and  used  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  pursuit  of  horticulture.— -D.,  DeaL 


HEATING  BY  STOVES. 

In  No.  163,  page  172,  there  is  an  Amotf  s  stove  strongly 
recommended ;  but  I  ^ould  doubt  the  practicability  of  daily 
cleaning  out  the  clinkers,  &c.,  as  the  depth  between  a  and  b 
is  so  great.  Ckmld  not  the  same  plan  be  carried  out  with  an 
opening  at  top  just  in  front  of  the  chimney  P  Would  the 
bent  pipe  answer  as  well  if  made  of  one-indi  gas-pipe  and 
to  come  out^^irough  the  cover  at  top  ? 

In  YoL  XXV  111.,  page  630,  is  another  Amotfs  stove  with- 
out hot-water  pipes,  and  which  I  think  of  tiying,  but "  J.  S." 
omits  to  state  the  leng^  of  flue  in  his  eighteen-feet  house. 
I  have  always  heard  tiiat  these  stoves  require  to  go  into  a 
chimney  within  8  or  4  feet  in  order  to  dbtam  a  good  draught. 
The  furnace-cover  is  said  to  be  13  inches  square ;  but  this 
must  be  too  small  to  cover  a  wall  4^  inches  thick  back  and 
front,  with  a  ten-indi  opening.  It  should  be  19  inches 
square  at  least.  I  am  constructing  a  pit  20  feet  long  by  7 
wide,  and  6  high  in  the  centre,  sunk  2  feet.  Should  I  place 
one  of  these  stoves  in  the  centre  with  a  chimney  to  go  out 
at  once  P  Should  a  chamber  be  formed  at  the  west  end  so 
as  to  grow  Cucumbers  and  act  as  a  propagatang-pit  ?  What 
sized  pipe  would  be  required  for  a  chamber  2i  feet  wide 
by  1  deep  (What  depth  is  best?),  and  20  feet  long?  Per- 
haps  for  such  a  pit  the  bent  pipe  passing  once  through  the 
ftumace  would  not  be  sufficient. 

I  have  a  greenhouse  15  feet  by  8},  with  a  hipped  roo^ 
back  wall  to  the  east,  and  on  the  west  side  is  a  t^mk  4  inches 
deep,  2  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  long.  I  have  flxed  one  of 
Biddell's  slow-combustion  stoves  inside  the  house.  It  works 
weH  and  is  easily  cleaned  out  and  supplied  with  fuel  at  top. 
The  three-quarter-inch  pipe  is  bent  to  go  into  the  wooden 
tank.  The  stove,  no  doubt,  wlQ  keep  out  frost  in  winter, 
but  on  trying  the  stove  and  tank  for  two  or  three  weeks  I 
find  the  water  gets  sufficiently  warm  to  heat  the  sand  above 
the  slate  covering  to  the  tank  in  two  hours.  If  I  were  to 
make  up  the  fire  to  last  the  night  I  should  have  the  water 
boiling  and  at  too  great  a  heat.  I  had  a  gpreat  difficulty  in 
keeping  back  the  steam  at  the  opening  where  I  supplied  the 
tank  with  water.  I  placed  a  large  tin  box  over  the  opening, 
dipping  into  the  sand,  to  keep  back  the  steam.  This  takes 
up  much  room.  Would  not  a  two-inch  drain-pipe,  with  a 
cover  fitting  into  sand,  do  as  well  to  keep  back  the  steam  ?  I 
am  obliged  to  take  the  flue  in  a  3^-inch  iron  horizontal  pipe, 
30  fyet  across  a  yard  into  a  chimney.  It  draws  sufficiently 
well  at  present.  I  bum  coke  and  cinders.  How  can  I  check 
the  heat  in  the  tank  P  If  the  fire  is  not  attended  to  it  is 
out  in  two  hours.  My  great  trouble  in  heating  this  small 
house  was  having  no  flue  or  chimney  to  go  into.  So  small 
an  iron  chimney  would  soon  have  become  clogged  if  coal 
had  been  used  with  the  usual  ftimace  and  fiue.--G.  C. 

[Tour  various  questions  clearly  show  the  importance  of 
making  every  plan  and  system  stand  or  fiUl  on  its  own 
merits.  Many  plans  and  ^stems  fail  because  those  who 
adopt  them  must  leave  out  something,  or  add  something  of 
tJieir  own  devising,  and  then  they  are  always  good  enough 
to  blame  not  tJ^eir  own  superior  wisdom,  but  the  system 
which  they  did  not  adopt,  from  attempting  to  improve  it. 
Now,  thouffh  we  have  not  tried  it,  yet  in  opposition  to  your 
doabts,  and  judging  from  analogy  and  experience  of  other 
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stoves^  we  sihoiild  liave  no  doabt  fCfc  flD  of  the  stove  deecsflwd 
at  page  172  of  the  last  Tolome  answering  adn^rably.  Tbate 
is  not  a  point  we  would  widi  to  alter.  The  stoite  being 
plaoed  inside  the  lionse,  a  dose-fitting  doorwi^  is  essentisC 
and  we  can  see  no  advantage  inplaong  that  feeding-dootr 
liigher  up  opposite  the  chimney.  !I^e  season  for  the  positiosi 
<lf  the  feedi^g-f^laoe  we  deem  most  oondudve.  An  opening 
in  the  cover  of  the  stove  would  taint  the  house  every  time 
It  was  opened. 

What  you  say  of  the  impraotScabilSty  of  deaanng  oat  tlie 
'<dinker8  almost  ^ows  joumust  have  skipped  the  descEq^tion 
'0£  the  peculiarity  of  tne  grating  or  !flre4>arg,  'v^iich,  dropping 
^down  whenever  you  wish  it,  allow  of  everything  being  re- 
juoved  at  the  asfti-pit  door  without  ax^  necessiiy  for  putting 
jour  arm  down  inside  at  alL  This  pUui  <^  grating  for  stoves 
or  boilers  was,  we  believe,  first  given  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  a 
previous  volume,  and  repeated  in  our  manual  ^Healing,*' 
page  37.  Be  assured  no  opening  at  top  firom  such  a  stove 
inside  the  house  would  suit  equally  welL  Tour  proposed 
bent  pipe  of  1  inch  would,  no  doubt,  give  you  heat  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  but  the  double  siae  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  bend  in  the  fireplace,  in  the  pkn,  would  be  l&ely  when 
wanted  to  give  three  times  the  amount  of  heat ;  and  if  not 
•quite  so  much,  there  would  be  the  advantage  of  never 
having  the  pipes  so  iiot  as  thcj  votdd  be  &om  a  one-ineh 
lape. 

Then,  again,  by  turning  up  the  plan  reCBsred  to  in  YeL 
XXVIII.,  page  630,  you  wiU  perceive  that  you  havie^  no 
-<^ubt,  unwztl^igly  mingled  what  is  quite  sqNiirste  aad  dis- 
tinct. What  IB  l^ere  girien  is  not  an  ArBotfs  stove  at  all* 
but  merely  adistinctform  of  fumaoe  for  a  fine ;  the  fumaoe 
placed  ontside,  not  inside  of  the  house,  fienoe  the  moveable 
lid  at  top  is  no  disadvantage,  which  it  would  be  were  it  in- 
aide  of  the  house.  The  peculiarities  of  tins  iucnaoe  as  oom- 
jpared  with  those  in  oocnmoai  use  are,  first  arts  being  ied  ioom 
the  top  by  a  hinged  lid,  and,  second]^,  the  moveable  grat- 
ing, as  desoBcibed  in  the  ease  of  the  «toive  jast  spoken  e£ 
The  height  and  smallness  of  the  opening  into  the  fine  will 
insure  a  good  draught,  as  no  doubt  theve  is  a  chimney  at 
the  other  end.  There  is  no  mention  of  water-pipes,  althoa^ 
no  doubt  they  could  be  introduced  if  deemed  desirable.  The 
fact  of  the  fiicnaoe  being  outside  of  the  house  does  away 
with  your  oh^^ectum  to  the  size  of  the  ooveiing  plate.  One 
of  13  inches  square  would  give  l^inch  iJl  round  the  opening 
of  10  inches,  which  tmder  the  circumstances  would  be  suffi- 
cient. We  should  have  no  dtgection  to  the  19  indies  you 
consider  necessary,  except  the  greater  expense  of  the  plate 
and  the  greater  weight  and  trouble  in  raising  it.  We  adveit 
to  these  little  matters  more  particulariy,  as  critics  and  im- 
provers should  be  correct  in  their  rei^erenees. 

Now,  certainly,  we  would  not  approve  of  constructing  such 
a  furnace  (stove)  with  a  moveable  top,  in  a  pit  ^  feet  l<»ig, 
7  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  in  height  at  middle  over  pathway, 
with  or  without  tiie  hot-water  pipes  for  growing  Oucumbexs, 
as  there  would  be  danger  every  time  the  cover  was  raised  to 
replenish  the  fire.  If  th^  stove  must  be  inside  axid  fed  inside 
we  would  prefer  the  lorm  of  stovo  first  referred  to,  at  page 
172  of  last  volume ;  but  so  liable  are  Cucumbers  to  suffer 
fix>m  the  least  hack  draught.  Idiat  if  for  economy  we  widied 
the  heat  from  the  stove  to  be  given  to  the  house,  we  would 
construct  it  inside  dose  to  the  wall,  and  have  the  feeding- 
door  and  ashpit-door  outside  of  the  house.  To  get  bottom 
heat  either  with  or  without  a  chamber,  the  stove  must  be 
sunk  suiBdently  low  to  let  the  pipes  or  fine  asoend  into  it 
For  such  a  chamber  two  two-inch  pipes  would  be  necessary 
for  early  Cucumbers.  The  pipes  should  be  near  the  top. 
3ee  notice  of  suoh  chambers  at  Berkhampstead  Nursecy  in 
a  previous  volume. 

It  is  always  well  to  rtick  to  the  boat  that  carries  us  safely 
over  the  river.  On  this  principle  we  would  advise  you  to 
keep  to  the  Biddell  stove  that  does  such  good  service.  Even 
with  that  and  its  moveable  top  we  would  be  a  little  timid  as 
respects  Cucumbers.  It  is  very  different  as  regards  the  low 
heat  required  in  a  greenhouse.  We  presume  your  stove  has 
no  water  round  its  sides,  but  that  you  take  the  three-quarter- 
inch  pipe  from  the  stove.  In  such  a  case  the  fire  must  be 
pretty  strong  to  heat  so  quicklv  a  tank  8  feet  long,  2  feet 
wide,  and  4  inches  de^.  We  know  of  no  remedy  against 
over-heating  exc^t  stopping  the  circulation,  <>?>la-rging  the 
^  size  of  the  tank,  or  carml  firing.    When  once  the  requisite 


hesBt  18  dbtained,  it  can  only  be  kept  regidar  bj  a  Taqr 
daw  oomfbnstion.  This  is  best  done  l^  cai'efuflv  iwgnlaiGiir 
the  ur  through  the  adifSt-doQc  llnsisweHaAvertedlD'K 
page  172  of  last  Yolmne.  In  fiict,  that  itove  by  «Bre  oaa  he 
a  stove  of  slow  or  rapid  comfbustian  just  as  it  is  dttsii'dilR. 
Sut  for  your  mother  lofty  bhiiimey  we  ^suspeet  Hie S^  §Btit 
of  a  fine  """""g  horiaonta^y  aorose  a  yard  woidd  luiMi 
been  a  difiloulty*  You  are  ri^it  in  sc^poi&(ig  Ihst  sko^ratt 
without  such  an  aooeisoiy  «do  nest  with  a  Tery  tifaort  hoxir 
sontal  p^.  Tarionsmodes  have  lately  been  described  for 
getting  nd  of  steaoi,  vapour,  &o.  We  trust  you  will  nov 
see  that  the  plan  for  a  fhmaoe  ocdside  of  a  bouse  is  a  ^f- 
fiEonent  thing  from  a  stove  to  be  jdaced  inside  of  a  houM,  wsbA 
that  finr  the«e  distinct  puzposes  Ihe  pbns  would  sevenBjJm 
affident.  The  authors  ox  these  pleon  will,  neihaps* 
fhrther  eiplanatioiiB  if  deemed  necenazy. — ^B.  F.] 


HEW  STEAWBSERIES. 

On  my  return  from  a  "very  pleasant  ramble  in  Sngbm^t, 
where  I  saw  as  usual  many  beautifril  and  interesting  things 
in  connection  with  horticulture,  I  be^  to  submit  to  your 
readers  a  short  account  of  several  new  kmds  of  StrawbenieB, 
based  upon  my  own  personal  ei^>erience,  and  some  of  which 
have  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  JoumaL  First  on  the 
list  stand  the  following  seedlings,  raised  by  that  eminent 
hortiiniltuzist,  Mr.  de  Jonghe,  and  whidh,  as  I>r.  Hogg 
rightly  observed  to  me,  *'  constitute  a  reaUy  new  raoe,**  inas- 
much as  the  fruit  is  so  soUd  that  it  will  sal^  travel  almost 
anydistanoe.  This  pcunt  has  certainly  long  been  a  great  dem- 
deratun^  and  its  attainment  is  a  decided  step  in  ihe  x^gfat 
<£re<afcion,  oomluned  as  it  is  with  the  other  necessary  re- 
quisites of  a  good  dessert  Btrawberry.  Who  is  the  amsiteiir 
grower  that  does  not  now  know  La  Constante,  succeeding  so 
well  in  all  parts  of  England  as  well  as  eveijwhere,  and  pro- 
ducing rieh  large  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  imaginable  f 

As  there  is,  however,  "  no  Bose,'*  or  scarcely  any,  '^  withoat 
a  thorn,"  this  splendid  sort  has  one  single  faultr—that  is,  the 
scarcity  of  the  runners  it  produces,  and  this  droumstanoe 
must  prevent  its  being  grown  on  a  larger  scale  ibr  market 
purposes,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  persevering  offoits  of  its  raiser,  we  have  now 
sev^rdl  kinds  possessing  all  the  high  qua£ties  of  La  Con- 
stante, together  with  the  important  improvement  that  thej 
are  growing  more  freely  and  may,  consequently,  be  pro- 
pagated as  fast  as  any.  These  are: — Souvenir  de  KieflE^ 
La  Fertile,  and  last,  but  not  least,  L^nce  de  Lambertye. 
All  three  are  of  unquestionable  meoit,  and  ought  to  be  not 
only  in  evexy  private  garden*  but  also  in  the  field  to  si^pl^ 
the  millioiL 

Then  we  have  B\jou,  a  most  curious  soft,  and  undoubtedh^ 
the  prettiest  and  one  of  the  best  Strawberries  ever  raisecL 
This  sort,  not  being  a  strong  grower  and  but  a  shy  runner, 
will  necessarily  be  confined  to  amateurs'  gardens,  and  would 
be  an  excellent  variety  for  ladies  who  take  an  intorest  !n  the 
usefulpastime  of  growing  Strawberries. 

Of  English  novelties  I  beg  to  mention  the  fbllowing : — 

John  Powxll  (Boyal  Gardens,  Frogmore). — ^A  grSit  ac- 
quisition and  an  immense  bearer,  of  firat-rate  quality.  I  do 
not,  however,  consider  it  "  Queen-leaved  **  nor  "<)aeen- 
flavoured,"  as  the  £ev.  Mr.  BaddyfiSe  stated  in  a  recent 
Number.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  veiy  useful  sort  and  can  be 
safely  recommended  to  ai\y  one.  llurough  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Powell*  whilst  in  Enghmd  I  had  occasion  to  taste  some 
other  seedlings  raised  in  those  magnificent  gardens — ^vis^ 
Faiiy  Queen,  Elton  Improved,  Cockscomb,  and  several 
others,  which  will  in  due  course  be  right  welcome  to  all  tnie 
fragarians. 

Stobak's  BnxEtfAir,  such  a  grand  Strawberry  in  most 
English  soils,  does  not  succeed  here,  the  Frendi  dimate 
being  evidently  too  dry,  and  our  sun  too  powerful  for  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is  a  favourite  here  and 
thrives  weU. 

Thb  pBsmzB  is  apparently  a  veiy  useM  sort,  large  and 

food,  and,  what  is  not  to  be  despised,  an  enormous  a^^aper, 
had  runners  of  it  late  in  the  autumn  through  Mr.  WflUam 
Paul,  eveiy  one  of  which  produced  three  or  four  fruHstsBcs  ! 
What  a  crop  may  we  consequently  expect  from  strong 
established  plants  ? 
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boo  BhortliTed.  Ote  liot  veother  totm  "**^fg  Bad  havoc  witlk 
tliis  favoorite  flower.  A  botanlBt  might  oIbo  light  uptna 
soma  natire  varieUoa  of  plants  stoned  awa7  in  a  eamer,  the 
pickmgB  of  manf  a  botamcal  ramble  of  »  tirothcr  of  Uift 
present  gardener. 

This,  although  perhaps  the  moat  striking,  is  not  b;  any 
meant  a  solita^  instance  of  successful  citf  gardening ;  and 
the  taste  for  such  is  rapidly  develi^ung  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  spiteof  the  manjr  drawbacks  at  present  existing. 
— Datid  Fodxm,  Hew  Tork.  > 


OBCHARD-HOFSES  IN  THE  HOETH. 

I  KiaRST  to  find  that  Mr.  Birers  has  awakened  the  ire  of 
out  brethren  in  Yorkshire.  Ur.  J.  Acomb,  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  offended  party,  tuu  shown  that  fine  Peaches  can 
be  grown  near  large  mano&ctnring  towns.  I  could  name 
more  than  fifty  places  in  the  heart  of  the  West  Hiding, 
where  Feaches  and  Nectarines  ace  grown  ijuite  equal  to  any 
produced  ekewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt__,  whatever  as  to 
their  being  much  auperior  to  acy  grown  in  orchard-houses 
in  much  more  favourable  localities  ikrther  sout^.  But 
their  being  grown  under  glass  has  nothing  to  do  witb.  the 
question.  "Have  thej  l>een  grown  in,  houses  of  simple 
construction  without  attiflcia]  beat  ? "  I  have  given  fflj 
replj  in  the  negative,  and  it  has  only  bees  met  by  con- 
firmatory evidence.  True,  we  are  told  that  such  orchard- 
houses  have  Buccecded  in  some  places,  but  questions  of  im- 
port are  not  settled  by  isolated  cases,  but  by  the  m^ority. 

Within  a  circle  of  some  ten  miles  in  diameter  I  find 
twenty-three  orchacd-hooses,  and  nothing  like  successful 
Peach-growing  to  be  seen  in  any  of  them,  being  nineteen  in 
favour  of  the  "  ayes."  More  than  this,  a  nurseryman, 
travelling  to  and  fro  in  the  north  wntee,  "  I  have  seen, 
many  of  these  booses,  but  never  found  a  crop  of  Peaches  in 
any  of  them,"  adding,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Peaches  can 
be  grown,  bat  the  question  is  not  what  can  be,  but  what 
is."  So  whh  Peaches  at  smd  near  Bradford  i  Peaches  are^ 
grown  succeaefuilT  in  many  places  in  heated  houaea ;  and 
even  without  such  assistance,  when  protected  with  a  aub- 
atantial  wall,  yoa  may  aee  them  in  almost  evei^  g:wlen. 
of  note;  but  we  must  travel  over  one  hundred  milea  of 
coaDti7  to  Liverpool  or  Nottingham,  or,  if  we  like  it  better^ 
have  a  two-hundred-mile  ride  to  Herta,  to  see  that  which  is 
BBJd  to  be  grown  in  many  places  in  the  north,  still  nobody 
knows  where,  and  when  we  ask  wbece,  we  are  told  to  go  to- 
tbe  places  named.  We  are  to  go  to  Fmnce  to  see  what  wiL 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  aituution.  We- 
aie  to  abut  our  eyes  to  the  ioct,  that  oar  neighbours  have 
abundance  of  Peaches  in  houses  constructed  so  aa  to  be 
suitable  fbr  the  climate;  and  whilst  we  have  nothing  but 
a  structure  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose  intended,  akd 
knowing  what  will  enable  us  to  overcome  the  dilliculty,  we 
must  avaU  ourselves  of  the  orchard-house  without  ttUing 
those  who  fiimished  the  "  wi'ong  thing,"  that  wo  ore  not 
pleased  with  it.  Very  few  persons  having  spent  .£100  on  an 
orchard-house,  and  after  much  annoyance,  like  to  be  told 
that  it  is  unauitod  for  growing  Peaches,  and  will  require  an 
outlay  of  £50  to  make  it  suitable  for  their  production. 

Passing  over  the  Incubrations  of  "Fbndli,"  and  others, 
not  excepting  my  other  opponent,  "Wyesidi:,"  I  come  to 
what  may  be  taken  as  the  arbitrary  charge  of  the  judge  to 
tbe  jory,  or  on  eiplonation  of  some  questionable  point  ot 
law.  I  allude  to  the  l^tors'  note  appended  bo  my  reply  to 
"  Wyisidb,"  at  page  8. 

The  superiority  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  over  that  on 
walls,  results  in  their  being  "  nearly  "  as  fine,  luscious,  and 
high-Savoured  aa  the  beat  ever  grown  against  a  wall.  Their 
inferiority  is  admitted.  Fcunt  1,  Fruit  ripened  naturally 
is  superior  to  that  produced  by  artificial  means,  is  tlicrefore 
conceded.  Mr.  Pearson  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice  tlutt- 
his  saperiority  dwindles  into  nearly  equal  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  nearly  equal,  equsJ,  and  superior. 

Tbe  question  of  ligbt  is  also  conceded.  Point  2,  Peaches- 
under  glass  receive  leas  light  than  those  on  a  south  woU. 
"  Wtbsiiie  "  will,  of  course,  take  cogniaonce  that  my  pal- 
pable error  is  admitted  to  be  correct. 

As  to  the  other  eoints  in  diapute,  which  I  will  temk 
point  3,  that  oichsrd-honsas  tor  the  growth  of  the  Peach'^ 
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and  Nectarine  must  be  heated  in  the  north,  has  not  been 
met  by  any  evidence  whatever  to  the  contrary,  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  Peaches  are  so  grown  (without  heat)  in 
many  places.  More  besides  me  ask  where  ?  The  evidence 
being  twenty-three  cases  of  fiuilure  in  a  dicle  of  ten  miles, 
to  four  of  success  in  the  whole  north,  this  point  is  claimed 
also. 

Point  4,  a  wall  covered  with  glass  is  better  than  an  un- 
heated  grdiard-house,  span  or  lean-to,  or  is  not  equal  to  a 
wall  covered  with  glass  for  the  production  of  Peaches  or 
Nectarines.  No  evidence  against  this  is  furnished,  but  Mr. 
Pearson  strives  to  make  it  appear  that  I  advocated  the 
building  of  walls  in  preference  to  erecting  orchard-houses. 
My  argument  was  and  is,  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have 
l}een  grown,  and  can  be  now,  on  walls  with  eqjial  certainty 
to  those  in  orchard-houses  with  wooden  sides  and  ends  and  a 
glass  roof.  As  for  Apricots,  they  are  grown  more  abundantly 
and  with  greater  certainty  on  cottage  walls  than  in  orchard- 
houses.  I  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  show  why  a  wall 
covered  with  glass  should  be  better  suited  for  protecting 
•a  Peach  tree  in^the  north  than  a  frail  structure  of  wood 
and  glass.  If  you  build  brick  walls  to  your  orchard- 
house  instead  of  wood  and  otherwise  make  it  such  as  has 
been  employed  for  generations  for  the  growth  of  Peaches 
under  the  designation  of  a  Peach-house,  and  call  it  an 
-orchard-house  because  the  trees  are  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
jet  trained  as  standards,  bushes,  or  pyramids,  I  think  you 
would  be  better  thought  of  if  you  were  to  give  things  the 
same  name  as  that  by  which  our  fore£uthers  knew  them. 

I  now  retire  from  the  controversy;  and  if  anything  like 
wounds  are  felt,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  soon  heal 
kindly  and  no  pain  be  given  when  the  sore  is  touched  after- 
wards.   I  have  done  with  the  suyect— G.  Abbbt. 


EVIDENCES  OF  PKOGBESS. 

We  are  told  that  in  a  religious  periodical  recently  appeared 
a  dirge,  entitled  "  Pray  for  Daventry,"  and  we  consequently 
inquired  what  calamity  had  befallen  the  place.  The  reply 
was  neither  dear  nor  satisfactoiy,  but  we  waived  ftirther 
inquiry,  for  we  kneyr  that  we  should  ere  long  be  at  this 
Bennavenna  of  the  Britons;  and  that  visit  being  now 
passed,  we  will  note  down  a  few  fects  which  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  place  is  not  altogether  in  a  state  aban- 
doned---and  improvable  only  by  prayer. 

Talking  over  the  recent  discussion  in  our  pages  about 
"foul  brood,"  and  inquiring  if  it  had  been  noticed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Daventry,  we  were  referred  to  a  Mr.  Pid- 
dington^  and  in  search  of  that  authority  we  at  once  set 
forth.  We  found  in  him  an  example  of  that  higher  class  of 
artisan  which  was  so  rare  fifty  years  since,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  creation  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
"The  schoolmaster  being  abroad"  among  artisans,  facility 
of  intercourse  with  other  places  by  the  agencies  of  the  rail- 
road and  penny  postage,  have  raised  this  class  from  the 
mighty  multitude  of  English  artisans.  These  artisans  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  acuteness,  thirst  for  information, 
and  mental  independance.  The  agencies  we  have  mentioned 
placed  the  acquirement  of  knowl^ge  within  the  easy  reach 
of  them  all ;  and  those  of  them  who  had  minds  most  capable 
of  improvement,  and  who  were  most  sedulous  to  improve, 
form  that  high  class  of  artisan  of  which  Mr.  Piddington  is  so 
good  an  example. 

We  should  not  be  justified  in  particularising  all  we  noticed, 
but  we  may  say  the  neatness  and  comfort  diffused  over  his 
home,  and  the  attention  to  arrangement  and  harmony  of 
colour  in  the  small  flower-beds  of  the  small  garden,  indicated 
a  well-ordered  mind  and  a  cultivated  taste — such  comfort, 
and  neatness,  and  beauty,  would  not  have  been  there  if  not 
fully  appreciated.  We  will  only  particularise  of  the  garden 
that  we  never  saw  an^here  else  the  edging  of  the  leaves  of 
Geranium  Golden  Chain  so  brilliant. 

The  apjaiy  was  in  excellent  order,  and  "foul  brood" 
unknown  in  it,  though  a  greater  number  of  dead  larvsB  have 
been  thrown  out  this  year  than  is  usnaL  There  are  about 
twenty  stocks  in  the  old-fashioned  straw  hive,  seven  in 
Marriott's  hives,  and  one  in  a  box-hive  of  Mr.  Piddington's 
own  devising.  The  old-&shioned  hives  he  will  gradually 
snpersed^  and  he  is  about  changing  them  all  to  a  tonthem 


aspect,  which  he  finds  by  fiu*  the  best— there  the  bees  bd^g 
stronger,  and  their  honey-harvest  the  largest.  From  his 
seven  Marriott's  hives  he  has  this  season  taken  more  than 
100  lbs.  of  honey  in  bell-glasses,  yet  the  store  for  winter  in 
the  hives  is  ample. 

Last  year  we  visited  the  Horticultural  Show  at  this  town  ; 
and  this  year  we  reached  it  on  the  day  of  its  annual  Gooee- 
beny  Show,  but  too  late  to  see  the  fimt  exhibited. 

In  the  course  of  our  rambles  round  we  reached  Noirton 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Boutfield,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  LinnsBan  Society;  and  we  must  reooxd  our 
hope  t^t  Mr.  Smalley,  the  intdligent  manager  and  gar- 
dener, will  be  permitted  to  complete  the  improvemente— the 
^reat  improvements — ^which  were  in  progress  when  Mr. 
Boutfield  died.  They  are  worthy  of  the  family  motto^ 
".Tay  bonne  cause"  and  so  is  the  transformation  of  the 
cottages  around.  They  were  miserable  hovels;  but  now  they 
are  tSl  substantial,  comfortable  dwelling,  looking  zespeot- 
able,  and  fostering  t^t  good  preservative  from  evil-HMlf- 
respect. 

The  matemalgrandfkther  of  the  late  proprietor  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Withering,  author  of  the  "Arrangement  of 
British  Plants,"  and  we  note  this  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing that  an  excellent  portrait  of  him  is  among  the  numerous 
pictures  in  the  HalL  He  is  seated  with  a  stem  of  the  Fox- 
p^love  (Digitals  purpurea),  in  his  hand,  for  the  use  of  which 
in  medicine  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  advocate. 

Many  other  notes  have  we  of  progress  in  and  about  the 
town,  but  they  are  of  a  character  not  the  legitimate  themes 
of  our  columns,  but  the  instances  we  have  glanced  over  are 
sufficient  to  testify  that  there  is  something  to  be  thaakfU 
for  as  well  as  to  pray  for  at  Daventry. — G. 


EFFECTS  OF  SMOKE  ON  VEGETATION. 

Dm.  YoBLCKBB  lately  read  a  paper  on  "  Smoke  and  its 
Effects "  before  the  School  of  Arts,  and  the  following  is  a 
passage  from  his  lecture  which  especially  interests  the 
agricmtural  reader : — 

"YHieat,  Barley,  Grass,  and  Clover,  exposed  to  a  smoky 
atmosphere  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth,  axe  visibly 
affiected  in  a  short  time.  The  tops  of  these  plants  turn  first 
red,  then  yellow,  and  finally  white,  and  an  effect  is  produced 
not  unlike  that  caused  by  frost  or  excessive  drought.  Coam 
crops  ejected  in  this  manner  by  smoke  may  recover  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  they  never  yield  well,  inasmuch  as  the 
development  of  the  plants  becomes  irregular,  and  the  oocn 
ripens  unequally.  If  cereals  are  attacked  by  smoke  when 
in  fiower,  the  ears  do  not  fill  well,  and  the  grain  is  of  a  poor 
quality. 

"  Grass  and  Clover,  more  or  less  discoloured  or  bleached 
and  damaged  by  smoke,  are  disliked  by  cattle,  and  often  re- 
jected by  them  altogether.  Smoke  deteriorates  the  quality 
and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  Grass  and  Clover  crops. 
Plants  with  strongly  developed  leaves — ^for  instance,  Man* 
golds,  Swedes,  Turnips,  and  other  green  crops — are  less 
Sable  to  suffer  ii^jury  from  a  smoky  ateoephere. 

"Fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
readily  affected  by  such  an  atmosphere.  The  leaves  torn 
ydlow,  brown,  and  finally  black,  and  then  drop.  If  tiie 
leaves  are  destroyed  two  or  three  yean  in  succession,  the  trees 
become  sickly,  and  finally  die  off.  Fruit  trees  in  blossom 
attacked  by  smoke  yield  no  fruit,  or  but  a  x>oor  sickly  crop. 

"  During  the  combustion  of  coal  much  sulphurous  add  is 
generated,  which  is  carried  away  by  the  smoke  of  the  fixeu 
The  izgurious  effects  of  smoke  on  vegetation  are  evident^ 
due  to  sulphurous  acid — ^a  gas  which,  according  to  expen^ 
ments  made  many  years  ago  by  Turner  and  Christison* 
causes  the  leaves  of  plants  to  drop  when  it  is  present  in  air 
merely  in  the  proportion  of  l-10,000th  part. 

"BecentJy,  experiments  on  the  effeds  of  air  containing 
small  quantities  of  sulphurous  add  upon  vegetation  have 
been  made  in  Germany  by  my  friend  Professor  Stodchard, 
of  Tharand.  Young  Fir  trees  exposed  two  or  three  times 
for  two  hours  to  fdr  containing  only  l-20,000th,  or  even 
1.80,000th,  of  sulphurous  add  gas  were  completely  bleached 
in  wet  weather,  and  killed  when  they  were  exposed  for  a 
longer  time  to  air  containing  so  small  a  quantitj  of  lol- 
phnzons  add* 
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"  In  dzj  weather  ft  mach  lai'ger  qoMiliitT  of  Utia  add  nay 
be  pretest  in  the  air  without  daing  any  injniy  to  planto.  It 
"  ™  "*''  y^tter  that  air  containing  only  traceg  of  »ol- 
puiooas  acid  is  iiynriooB  to  vegetation.  In  localitiefl  where 
nmch  coal  of  inferior  qnality— geneMlly  rioli  in  iron  pyrites 
—IB  homed,  the  injiuy  done  to  vegetation  by  the  aalpharoiiB 
•od  proceeding'  &om  inch  oo»l  may  ottea  he  seen  at  a 
dutuioe  of  from  one  to  two  mileB  from  the  place  where  the 
■moke  u  generated. 

"  ^*"°«"  i^aiding  in  a  neighbonrhood  where  brick-kilns 
and  potteriee  abound  frequently  snatain  much  more  iiijuxy 
than  they  are  themBelvea  aware.  The  qnamtityof  snlphnrons 
add  emulating  from  open  brick-kilns  i«  very  oouaiderable, 
«na  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  oertain  localitieB  the 
"^  "  poisoned  with  Bolphurous  acid  gaa  to  an  extent  which 
^aevenU  the  healtliy  growth  of  Wheat.  Bariey,  or  Oats— eo 
that  good  cn>pB  are  niely  seen  in  suoh  looalitlea,  and  blighted 
onea  are  quite  the  mle. 

"By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  provision  is  made  for  the 
efectoal  condensation  of  muriatio  acid  gas  in  alkoU  works ; 
bat,  as  far  as  I  know,  Uiere  is  no  law  which  prevents  briok- 
miiers  throwing  into  the  ait  any  quantity  of  BUlphurous 
acid  which  they  choose,  although  it  is  more  pemicionB  to 
vegetation  th^a  even  muriatio  add  gas.  1  have  hivl  many 
opjtKttiunitjea  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  the 
UQurioui  effects  which  a  smrty  atmosphere  prodaces  on  our 
C^al  crcpo,  and  regard  B  strong  depoeition  of  soot  on  Wheat 
•ad  other  etopa  quite  a  sufficient  evidence  of  tie  more  or 
usa  oomplete  iiyiuy  which  the  crops  must  have  suffered  by 
the  enlpliQfoQB  siM  always  present  in  the  air  in  districts 
such  Booty  deposits  are  seen  on  plants.  The  disad- 
"  of  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  potteries, 
nota  where  volumes  of  black  smoke  diachwge  enor- 
qoanfitieB  of  BnlphuraiaB  add  into  the  air,  are  well 
known  amcoiEBt  the  more  intelligent  and  enterpriBiDglknners. 
TUsbet  ezplainB  toa  eertsin  octent  the  badnraid  condition 
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_„ ,.  ji  inch  localities,  and  loudly  ealla  for  a  miti- 

gataon  of  the  evils  to  which  farmers  are  exposed  who  have 
Uie  mitforCane  to  occupy  land  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  lar^  manufacturing  towns,  or  in  localities  where 
immense  quantities  of  inferior  coal  are  consumed  by  brick 
and  tile  loafceis,  and  manufaetarars  of  earthen  and  stone 
■we,  &e.  Again,  in  districts  where  copper  ore,  consisting 
tin  the  greatco'  part  of  the  anlphurets  of  copper  or  iron,  are 
the  raw  materials  from  whloh  oopper-amelt«rB  extract  the 
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for  oui  gnidance.  The  qnalitcr  of  the  coal  used,  the  COD- 
straotion  of  the  kiln,  and  the  compodtion  of  the  clay  of 
which  the  bricks  ue  made,  must  affect  to  a  great  extent  the 
proportion  of  snlphnrous  add  in  the  smoke.  Thus  a  coal 
with  a  high  per-oentage  of  enlphsr,  but  contsining  also  much 
mineral  matter,  on  btiming  may  produce  Icbb  sulphnrona 
add  than  another  kind  of  coal,  poorer  in  sulphur  and  is 
mineral  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sulphur  is  fixed  by  the  mineral  portion  of  some  coals.  Again, 
if  the  clay  contains  magnesia  or  lime,  or  ia  puiposelv  mixed 
with  chalk,  most  of  the  sulphur  of  the  coal  will  be  fixed  by 
the  magneaia  or  lime. 

"  The  brick-mafcers  in  the  ndghhourhood  of  London,  who 
ow  with  Uie  clay  a  c(»)ddeTable  prc^rtJon  of  chalk,  there- 
fbre  T«odnce  a  smoke  whioh  oontains  but  very  little  snl- 
phuroua  add;  whilst  in  districts  where  Sre-bricka,  tiles,  &e., 
are  largely  mann&otured  from  clay  that  does  not  contaia 
lime  or  n]agnesil^  or  nerdj  insignificant  quantities,  the  air 
becomes  chaived  with  sn^urous  add  to  an  extent  which 
iniurionsly  a&cta  the  TSgetation  for  nules  round  t^e  brick 
clamps  or  kilns." 


EOYAL  PAEKS  AOT)  PLEASUEE   GASDENS. 

Ah  estimate  of  the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  defray 
the  chutes  which  will  come  in  the  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  Slat  of  Uarch,  186S,  for  maiutuiung  and 
keeping  in  repair  the  walls,  keepers'  lodges,  and  other  build* 
ings,  the  fences,  roads,  rides,  drives,  footpaths,  plantatdona, 
&e.,  in  the  several  Boyal  Parka,  Pleaeate  Gardens,  ic, 
under  tho  management  of  the  Conunisdoners  of  Her  Ha< 
jest/s  Works  and  Public  Boildings. 

This  estimate  is  limited  to  such  expenses  in  the  several 
royal  parks  and  gardens  as  are  requisite  to  maintain  them 
for  the  public  nse.  Expenses  not  connected  with  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  parks  and  gardens  to  strictly  public  ptu- 
provided  fbr  in  tl  .    --  -  ..-"_.         „ 
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SIR  W.  J.  HOOKCS'S  REPORT  OS  SRW  OABDEKS. 

Ror»l  OsrdHU,  Kaw,  W.,  lllJlBnuT.  IBSl. 
As  was  to  be  eipeoted,  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Eoyal 
Gardens  during  the  past  year  was  below  that  of  1862,  the 
year  of  the  International  Dihibition,  and  is  as  follows :— 

Kimbnmaimd.Ti „ 1M,«4 

NddIw  on  wMk-d-T. "VSJi 

QrHUUiiii>nt!ilT>ttaiduc«{JalT) »"" 

BnwIlHt  moiiihlj  ittaduie*  (Jinamir) ■•'n 

OT«t«C«nk.diT  sttnduiM  (Uib  af  Hi;) -■■.    ll.Bl 

Smillwt  ™k.J»T  ■tt«B<«iief  (»Mh  nf  Nnvsmbar) ...A 

GnaMt  SaniUy  itloiduia  (Hit  ot JDUl U,M1 

Smilliat  BaadtT  attnuluM  (llEh  of  Jubut) - >* 

OoodFrUivdcdofApiil} „ -_....      g,79» 

TrtO. - «l,Oil 

The  number  of  intelligent  vidtom  of  all  classes  who  fre- 
quent the  mnseom  Mid  plant-houses  for  purposes  of  in- 
atmction  have  increased;  and  this  has  been  even  more  the 
ease  with  sdentifio  Tidtom. 
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The  only  important  eliaago  effected  has  beeft  in  the  great 
I^a^-honse,  where  thzee  of  the  largest  Palms,  having 
reached  the  top  of  the  honse,  00  feet  above  the  floor  of  ti^e 
bttfiding,  have  had  to  be  removed;  this  has  been  done  with- 
out any  accident^  and  their  places  filled  by  younger  and 
rarer  riants. 

In  last  year's  Beport  I  mentioned  the  oeetipation  of  the 
great  architectnxai  hothonse,  Noi.  1,  hy  the  broad-leflAsKl 
Aroids,  and  other  tropical  plants  of  fine  foliage.  These  are 
already  growing  most  Inxuiiantly,  and  I  anticipate  that  this 
bnSding  w31  eyentaaJly  prove  perhaps  the  most  instmetive 
and  attractive  of  its  kind  in  the  Ganlens.  In  the  course  of 
the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  its  other  contents 
a  Sneddon  of  tall  Tree  Ferns,  i^ender-stemmed  Fabns,  and 
economic  plants. 

Keasnres  have  been  tafren  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Ckctk  of  the  W^ks,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  orna- 
mental piece  of  water  opposite  the  Palm-honee,  whic^  had 
become  very  fool  daring  the  hotter  summer  months ;  and 
an  arrangement  has  also  been  made  for  a  larger  general 
supply  of  water.  Flower-beds  have  been  carried  round  the 
geometric  shrubberies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Palm-house, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  semi-circular  walk  skirted  by  the 
Yew  fence.  Many  rare  and  ornamental  young  trees  have 
been  planted  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  walk  leading  from 
this*  great  gates.  Beds  of  Bhododendrons  wilt  be  planted  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  walk.  It  is  fhrther  intended 
during  the  ensuing  summer  to  sink  in  the  ground  on  each 
side  oi  the  same  walk  a  row  of  such  small  Paims,  Aloes, 
Cycads,  and  other  rare  and  eons|^cuous  plants  in  pote  (with 
their  names)  as  can  be  safely  exposed.  This  arrangement 
wil]»  it  is  hoped,  not  only  give  this  part  of  the  garden  a  most 
OBiamental  appearance,  but  also  exhibit  t»  tJto  publie  a 
series  of  curious  and  striking  exotic  forms  of  wgetotum  in 
the  most  effective  manner. 

The  Beports  on  the  success  of  Mr.  Markham's  introduction 
of  Cinchona  Plantations  in  India,  and  in  the  e8tai>]i8hment 
of  which  (including  the  ccdonies)  the  Boyal  €hKrdens  have 
taken  sa  large  a  share,  are  very  satisfactory.  Mr,  Markham 
informs  me  that  in  the  nurseries  on  the  sites  sheeted  by 
him  on  the  Kilghiri  hills,  only  three  years  ago,  there  were, 
on  the  let  of  December  last,  259,396  plants,  St  which  66,622 
were  planted  out;  that  the  tallest  plant  is  nearly  10 ^et 
high;  that  two  plants  of  0.  sucdrubra  are  in  foBi  flower; 
and,  further,  that  6,562  plants  have  been  distributed  to 
private  individuals. 

The  bark  fh)m  some  plants  has  been  amilyBed  hy  J.  E. 
Howard,  Esq.,  and  the  results  have  been  entirely  satismctoxy. 

In  the  Darjeeling  plantations,  Himalaya,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Anderson,  there  are  8000  j^ants,  and 
private  applications  for  plants  have  been  made  to  that 
gentleman  ft>r  the  enormous  number  of  1,500,000. 

In  Ceylon,  under  the  charge  of  G>.  H.  K.  Thwaites,  Esq., 
there  are  22,050  plants ;  in  Jamaica,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
N.  Wilson,  400;  and  in  Trinidad,  under  Dr.  Cruger,  24 
plants.  In  the  two  latter  colonies  no  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  as  yet  to  increase  the  stock  %  cuttdngs,  a 
method  so  advantageously  adopted  in  India. 

Steps  have  been  taken,  at  the  request  of  the  Government 
of  South  Australia,  to  introduce  the  Cork  tree  into  that 
colony.  A  large  quantity  of  young  plants  are  being  raised 
in  the  pleasure  ground  nmrsery  fn:  transport,  and  will  be 
sent  out  in  a  growing  condition,  in  glaaed  cases,  in  the  early 
maring,  Forproeuring  the  ac<»n8  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Welwitsoh,  Messrs.  Yilmorin,  of  Paris,  and  n.M.'s  Consuls 
at  Oporto,  Barcelona,  and  Marseilles* 

Large  collections  of  semi-tropical  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  once 
desert  island  of  Ascension,  theupper  parts  of  whitili  are  now 
clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs,  diie^  derived  from  Kew; 
and  I  continue  to  receive  from  Captain  Barnard  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  thriving  oomfitiott  of  these 
plants,  and  the  consequent  rapid  increase  of  the  fertility, 
water  vopply*  pasture  land,  and  vegetable  produce  cf  the 
island.  The  Bermuda  Grass  especial^,  ^diich  was  sent  fh>m 
this  Garden  several  years  ago,  has  now  become  the  staple 
fodder  of  the  place. 

Large  collections  of  living  plants  and  seeds  have  been 


sent  t&  the  islttid  of  St.  KaSena^  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  that  mland. 

An  active  oorrenxmdence  and  exdmnge  of  plants  hav 
been  kept  up  with  O^on,  Hanritins,  Queensland,  Caleotta^ 
Victoria  (Australia},  lMnida4  and  various  nursery  ^rtatbBflli- 
ments  at  home  and  on  tiie  Continent. 

Besides  these  ordinary  sources  of  supply,  valuflibfo  col- 
lections cf  living  pliants  and  seeds  have  dmi  received  from 
the  Bev.  C.  S.  P.  Parish,  of  Moulmayne;  Mr.  Hill,  ffovem- 
ment  botaniBt  in  Queensland  0ncIu<fing  a  living  tuant  of 
Bowenia,  a  new  and  most  remarkable  Cyead);  G.  Hana 
(government  botanist).  West  Africa;  Dr.  Welwitsoh, 
lS>anda;  J.  J.  Monteiro,  Esq.,  Angola;  Mr.Hnttoo,  Sooth 
Africa;  Dr.  Atherstone,  Graham's  Town;  Dr.  luray; 
Dominica;  Dr.  Hillebrand,  Sandwich  MandS;  Commodore 
Lord  John  Hay,  China  and  Japan ;  C.  H.  WIDiam^  Esq.,. 
Bahia ;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  WeQ&igton,  germinating^ 
seed  of  the  double  Cocoa-nut  (which,  however,  we  have 
failed  to  rear) ;  Dr.  Kirk,  live  i^ants  collected  during  Db» 
Livingstone's  espeditior,  and  others  in  the  Seychelle  and 
Comoro  I^ands,  &c.,  including  fruit  of  the  double  Cocoa^nnt. 

PLBASUBJI  GBOUNnS. 

The  principal  works  to  be  reported  on  are  the  com|»IetSaii 
of  the  centre  of  the  tempen^  house,  and  the  transfer  to  it 
of  all  the  plants  destined  fas  it  from  the  old  Orangesy,  mad 
other  buildings  in  the  Botanic  Gkirdens.  Thesa»  whadi.  aze^ 
for  the  most  part  planted  in  the  ground^  hove  already  begua 
to  grow  vigorously,  and  will  soon  present  a  noble  a^peaogb' 
ance.  The  heatii^  apparatus  works  well».  and  the  oosi^ 
struetion  oithe  building  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  most 
satisfikctory ;  the  only  exertion  that  mnst  be  made  ia  witb 
regard  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  sashes  of  the  roo^ 
which  will  require  more  care  and  skill  to  keep'in  osdar  thaar 
was  anticipated  by  the  builders. 

Vittenai  ve  plantations  of  trees  and  ahrebe  have  been  made 
in  varions  piurta  oi  the  pleasure  grovids;  and  lasge  beds  off 
Bhododencfaronsy  and  rare  trees  and  shmb%  are  now  ^MSag 
made  along  the  banks  of  the  new  lake. 

The  chief  c<mtributions  to  the  Arboretum  have  besi^^ 

Japan  seeds,  from  Mr.  Oidham,  ooUsctcsr  for  the  H&gaM 
Gardens*  W.  J.  EUiott,  Escl,  Sir  B.  Akook,^&c 

Amoor  Biver,  Chinese  Mantehuito%  and  Siberiaa  sosdg 
from  atub  Imperial  Ckurdens  of  St.  Petenriburip. 

AustnUiaa  seeds  from  J.  C^dfield^  Esq.*  Dr.  Hnelies^ 
Cbvemment  Botanist  at  Victoria,  and  others. 

Himalayan  seeds  of  Pines,  Oaks,  &c.,  team  Dr.  Andgraon^. 
FJL.&»  of  Calcutta^  and  Dr..  Cleghosn,  'FJuB^  inspeeterof 
Forests. 

Seeds  from  theNflghiri  Meuntaons^  from  Mir..  MJoIvoru 

Many  vecy  fine  taSi  raro  greenhouse  planta  from  Maaam 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F JL.S.»  of  Congletonb 

xtvntnro. 

The  old  Orangery,  so  long  condemned  as  a  house  Atpar^ 
poses  of  cultivation,  and  at  last  emptied  by  the  transferenoe- 
of  its  contents  to  the  temperate  house,  ia  now  cS^ieBj  oocupiedl 
with  Hie  magnificent  coUection  of  timbers,  cabinet  and  fliri- 
niture  woods,  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  In  mf 
last  year's  Beport  I  described  this  collection  in  some  dsfli^ 
and  enumerated  the  colonies  and  donors  of  the  several  oaa>^ 
tributions  of  which  ft  consists,  among  which  Tasmams 
holds  the  most  conspicnous  place  for  flie  magnitude  nod 
beauty  of  its  specimens.  Thou^^  now  mostly  in  their  plaoea^ 
much  remains  to  be  done  durmg  the  oondng  year  towards^ 
the  fittings  of  the  building,  and  the  final  arrangement^ 
ticketing,  and  cataloguing  of  the  collectian. 

The  additions  of  imp<^tance  to  the  Museunr  darfaig  t&e- 
past  year  are : — 

A  specimen  of  Heme's  Oak^,  presented  by  Her  Mitfes(,y 
the  Queen. 

A  collection  of  articles  (umbreDa-stiok,  knife-han^es,  &c.» 
made  of  Laminaria,  or  the  stem  of  Laminaria  buocxnslia},  » 
gigantic  seaweed  of  South  Africa.  From  T.  G.  Ghislin»  "Emu 

A  Fakir^s  richly  carved  drinking  vessel,  macia  of  tfte  shw 
of  the  double  Cocoa-nut,  together  with  carved  articles  of 
Shola-pith.    From  the  Hon.  W.  £.  Frere,  E^.,  of  Bombiqr* 

Articles  used  as  barter  for  Palm  oil  v^  the  natfvev  of 
West  Africa.    From  M.  L.  Levin,  Esq. 

i!^>ec{mene  of  Pine  Cones,  Woods,  te,  of  Ifortik  Ada. 
From  Dr.  Bcg^,  Imperial  Gardens  of  St.  Pfctegsbnrg. 
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Ib^r  aanona  and  intereBtiiie  tn^nl  AAioui  vagetiUa 
■nteM  ftCMB  ab.  nana.  Da.  Uwiig$tam»,  Ktik.  HeUo^ 
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-■-   -      '    ' "'    IB  of  Tea,  Cincliaiu,  ' 


ialBdnKbd  theookoiea;  and  the  zedoobled  aotiTi^  af  the 
OUatitB  in  tte  pablieatiini  of  Uieir  Fkcaa,  iriuoh.  tboogh 
paid  for  by  the  Colonial  Oorammetit,  can  only  lie  preparod 
■t  Kew,  or  by  psTBona  in  direct  and  constant  coirespondence 
«it&  ita  Herb^nin  and  Uuaenms. 

I  have  to  oomnwnoe  mj  Beport  on  this  head  witii  tke 
aanouncemaiit  of  the  letirament  <tf  Mr.  AUan  Slack,  bo  long 
and  10  wdl  known,  botJi  here  and  on  the  Continent,  as  the 
aU^  HBiAiioaa,  Bod  moat  abligiag'CaTBt(s<f  the  Herbaiia. 
Owing  to  tfae  fiuloM  of  Ua  healU,  brought  (ibost  1^  over- 
^^ioriion  to  his  dntiea,  he  has  been  obliged  to  aeek  a 
irtnuT  climatA.  Heat  fortnuiatolr,  tbe  conttonliip  of  the 
Qofcninant  ^hndeoa  at  Bang^ore  (b^  byalatefd^nua 
faOaBoral  Qardcoa)  Ml  vacant  at  tbia  time,  and  he  was 
atonee  nouihiated  to  the  vacaiicy.  Onr  inabilitj  to  fin' 
paeon  capable  of  filBKg  Mr.  Bteek'a  place  at  hii  aalaxy, 
laaa  Hiui  the  inoreased  chitiai  of  tliU  department,  have  ne- 
ecBtried  a  reanangemBBt  of  tbe  preaent  wholly  inadequate 
•tait  and  a  permanMit  addition  to  it.  PtoteaeotOiirm,  tlie 
Latniian,  will  hsooefbrth  take  ik»  joint  dwttes  of  Ee^er  of 
"IkeldbrarT  andHerhaiia,  and  will  have  two  saBiotaKts;  he 
wiU  at  the  BSme  time  oonlanne  hia  yoiaataty  eanrsee  of 
hatniea  toOtefBaepMnandgardMLWjWfciehhe  Inw  hitherto 
•endoeted  with  ao  mudk  OMdit  to  hima^,  a«d  benefit  to 
aKryonngmen. 

It  it  in^oeaiUe,  within  l&e  linita  of  the  pneent  Beport, 
todomore  thaa  aDode  to  thecduef  pnUfe  nitiea  performed 
at  the  H«rtMBiDm  dnring  the  past  year,  which  aie  ai 
Mlon:— 

Dr.  SjA,  the  aorgeon  and  natar^it  of  Di.  Liviagstme'i 
eipeditjon,  arrived  in  England  in  October,  and  bat  been 
nadi  engaged  in  the  inveatigiition  of  his  huge  aad  ralnable 
«oIlaetioiit,  both  in  the  Husenm  and  Herbarium. 

2tr.  Maoa  aniTsd  in  June  from  bis  thtee  years'  ardnons 
«Bd  periloua  botaaioal  joomey  on  the  West  Coast  of  AiUea 

eidnding  two  aeeents  of  l^e  Cameroon  Honntains,  which 
waa  t^  first  to  ezidoie),  aa  well  as  the  Peak  of  Fernando 
ital,  Ac. 

ubed  to 

pointed 

itationa 

ihed  by 


Sir  Chailea  Wood,  Saotetat?  ot  Stato  fix  India,  haTing 
directed  the  Vltm  of  the  Britisli  poiacaiions  in  India  lo  be 
proceeded  with  on  tfca  earns  plan  a*  tbe  C<donial  Florae ; 
tUa  wi)A  (whieh  will  eontain  ^•ariptitms  of  at  laaat  ISiOOO 

riaa  <f  plattta),  hat  baweoBuunoed  in  the  Herhaiinm  br 
laioMMB,  FJLS,  late  Director  of  the  Boyal  a«>deu  at 
Calcutta. 

Of  Dis.  Harvey  and  Sonden*  Flora  of  cor  South  African 
posseadons,  the  second  Tcdnme  is  completed,  and  the  third 


Ansbalian  Flora  mentioned  in  my  laat  xeport  (and 
which  win  extend  to  six  or  seven  volnmeo,  containing  as 
many  thousand  Bpedea).  the  first  vc^nme  baa  been  published 
by  its  anthoT,  O.  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  and  t^e  second  is 
making  rapid  prcwresB. 

The  Flora  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  by  Dr. 
Qrisebach,  has  been  completed  dorine  the  past  year,  all  bat 
the  Index.    It  contains  deeo^tions  c?  8000  imecies  <^  plante. 

Mr.  Thwaitas'  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  IlantB  ie  neatly 
completed,  and  embnoee  npwards  of  2500  qiecieH. 

The  "amieraPlantBram"of  UT.BentbsmandDr.Eookei 
is  protfreasing  aa  fast  as  the  autboia'  other  duties  permit,  the 
second  part  being  half  completed. 

Dr.  Hooker  has  been  desired  by  Uia  Colonial  Oovemment 
of  Kew  Zealand  to  pr(f>«xe  a  Handbook  of  the  Flora  of  tiiot 
interesting  eroop  of  plants.     One  volume  is  now  in  tba 


„  upwards  of  300  plates;  but  a  Supplement  is  alMut 

to  appear,  containing  the  new  speoies  that  have  been  d)»- 

covi^ed  flince  tbe  oonimencement  of  tbe  publicationp  togetluv 

with  a  nnopsia  of  all  known  species. 

The  BotMucal  Magazine  boa  been  conducted  aa  twmetlyi 


Various  papers  by  Ut.  Bentham,  Professor  Oliver,  Dz. 
iiomaon,  Dr.  Hooker.  Ac,  on  aome  of  tbe  moet  interest' 
contributions  to   the    Herbariom.   especially  Afiicsn    i 


"^ 


Indian  Flanla,  have  been  published  by  the  T.jHiwan  Societj 
of  London. 

Other  botanists  who  have  worked  in  tbe  Herbarinm  daring 
the  past  year  ore  ProfeESor  Babington,  of  Cambridge  (British 
Euln)  i  the  Kev.  W.  W.  Newbold  (British  Pbuita) ;  Mr.  Edj[o- 
worth  (Nottb-West  Indian  Plants) ;  Dr.  Aitcbeson  (PanjaJ> 
Flora),  &C.,  &C. 

Tbe  principal  contributions  to  the  Herbarium  have  been : — 

An  extensive  collectioa  of  Borneo  Falma,  collected  by  Hugh 
Low,  Eaq,,  and  presentad  by  Means.  Low,  of  Hackney. 

Large  collection  of  Mauritius  and  Madagascar  Plants, 
mode  by  tbe  late  Judge  Blackburn,  and  presented  by 
Admiral  ffir  W.  Bowlea,  K.C.B. 

The  moat  eitensivc  Herbarium  of  Ttiilian  nants,  made 
by  Dr.  Wight,  F.R.S.,  during  thirty  years  rfsidenco  in  the 
Madras  Preaidency,  Nilgbiri  Mountaina,  and  other  ports  of 
the  western  Peninsula  of  India ;  and  cout^ning  the  original 
specimens  irom  which  bis  numerous  and  most  important 
botanical  works  have  been  written,     PreHeutod  by  hiinself. 

Very  large  and  important  collections  made  in  all  parts  of 
extra-tropical  and  sab-tropical  Australia  and  in  Tasmania, 
by  A.  Oldfield.  Eaq. 

The  Portuguese  and  Azorean  Herbarium  of  tbe  Baron  do 
Castello  de  Poiva,  presented  by  that  nobleman. 


HiDTBOie, — I  believe  Mr.  Knight  la  right  about  the  deri- 
vation. It  is  Fragaria  elatior  (bigber  in  its  atalk),  and 
hence  it  ia  called  Hautbois.  The  name  may  also  be  derived 
irom  tbe  plant  b?ing  found  in  high  woods  and  deep  forests. 
— W.  F.  Badclttfe. 


Veatem 
laty  the 
named, 


Wood  PiQEOMa. — I  hope  you  will  sugi^cat  some  pmc- 
ticable  means  of  setting  rid  of  a  plague  of  wood  pigeons, 
which  light  upon  tbe  Gooseberry  bushes  in  scores,  breaking' 
ths  branchss,  and  streninz  around  all  tbe  tiooaeberries. 
Qoerj,  Are  they  in  sesxch  ofcaterpillare  P  The  moat  cunning 
mvtmiM.  oawmt  ahoat  then,  tjuy  are  such  waiy  birds.—- 


JOUEOTAL  OF  HOBTICTJLTUSB  IKD  COTTAOll  aiXDENXB. 


[  A«CMt  1.  MM 


t  in  »  week  or  ten  dejt,  pnvimulj  lenDing  i^  aad 
[  mora  duiw  if  neootery  to  bring  the  ■nrfiwe  of  tha 
to  mtlun  1  foot  of  the  g\aaa.  The  ecol  k  then  pUeed 
tibe  oentM  ^  eeeh  U(^t,  ao  *•  to  form  *  otwe  with  ft 
led  tco),  the  Uier  Ihuik  (B1I7'  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
By  the  tame  the  bed  u  euthed  the  duntr  will  hftve 
I, and  when  fol^  earthed  it  will  preeent  the  •Vpen'! 
ihown  in  the  flgnie,  a  being  the  bed,  e  the  eoU,  «ad 


it  ftbont  ten  deya  after  planting  the  Uet(»u  in  the 
ud,  aeoendl;,  et  the  baek  abont  ten  d^a  aftarwaida. 
ong  mnet  at  ell  timee  be  kc^t  hif^er  than  the  pigeen- 
aad  the  aoil  within  the  pit  ehonlid  be  kept  deae  to  tha 
of  the  fnme,  otherwiae  the  ateam  of  the  dnng  of 
linga  will  naaa  into  the  ^it  and  deetro^  the  pluts. 
ininge  will  reqniie  renewing,  and  additioni  t£  Craeh 
bo  keep  np  the  proper  temperatnTe  acoording  to  oittnim- 
m.  The  lining*  ibould  be  bionght  np  to  the  dotted 
nd  if  they  are  eoveied  with  wooden  ahnttara  the  heat 
ater,  and  a  cleaner  appearanoe  ia  given.  *  Is  a  aponb 
tyi^  the  water,  and//isthegTonndleTeL — Q.Amwr. 
(To  be  eentnnied.) 


net. 

FrobaUy  the  beet  mode  of  growing  Helena  bj  formenting 
Material*  ta  that  rf  a  briok-pit  (fy.  a),  the  inner  waMa  pigeon- 
holed  to  admit  the  heat  from  tha  lininge,  6  h  to  peat  into 
tte  bed  a.  The  inaide  between  the  two  Inner  widla  !■  filled 
vp  to  the  laften  in  the  flrat  iutanoe  with  hot  dnng,  pi*. 
pnzed,  iweetened.  and  well  beaten  down  and  trodden  at  tha 
■idiN.    The  li^ta  being  put  on,  tho  bad  will  be  nadj  ftir 


DT  BEDDING  PLANTS  wna  TABIEGATED 

AND  COLOmiED   FOLIAGE, 
tddition  to  Ur.  Abbey's  liet,  I  would  snggeet ; — 
BMKT,  Dijuc  Coppnn-i.uTnD,  which  ia  rery  diatiaot, 
growing,  and  bears  cuttinR-in  vreU. 
IX  CATBiMi.  vimiQATA. — With  white,  green,  and  light 
leaves.      Bears  outting-in  well;  etnkea  in  a  littta 
a  heat  in  a  fortnight,  and  ao  might  be  planted  for  a 
I  a  ribbon  to  be  renewed  ever;  third  year,  or  in  moat 
ittttlnga  may  be  planted  where  required, 
h  of  the  ahore  would,  in  windy  Bitnationa  and  in  tha 
Mda,  if  aUowad  to  remain,  afford  an  ornamental  shelter 
inchea  t«  2  feet  or  more  in  height. 
iKBLi. — The  Silver-leayed  is  very  effective,  but  needs 
don  to  keep  it  neat.    I  have  a  large-leaved  0<Udeih- 
'Bted  varied  which  ia  very  atriking. 
CAB. — Beeidee  the  two  named  by  Ur.  Abbey,  thtte  ia 
dden-leaved.  which  if  well  eetablished  and  out  down 
in  the  spring  becomes  very  beautiftaL    I  find  tha  beat 
>  propagate  the  Yinoae  and  Btamblea  is  to  insert  in 
tnuid,  in  August  and  September,  the  ends  of  the  young 
I,  dmply  pressing  them  2  indies  into  the  earth, 
re  ia  al«>  the  fine  showy  Coltsfoot  with  a  white-edged 
bnt  nnless  grown  in  poti   snnk  in  the  groond  it  ia 

I  common  Bib  GreeB  would  be  eioellent  when  vario- 
,  and  it  is  not  tare  to  find  it  in  the  fields  and  I7  tha 
af  roads  with  both  white  and  golden  variegatioaj  bnt 
Ulta  with  all  my  care  have  returned  in  a  year  01  two 
ir  normal  green.  They  oIm  propagate  badly. 
loE  some  (^  the  vorie^ted  kinds  would  be  very  uaefb^ 
>thing  wiU  bear  clipping  better. 

moATCD  Hollies. — There  are  many  very  handaome 
varietieB;  and  small  plants,  if  nipped-in  in  snmmer 
and  constantly  taken  up  and  transplanted,  beoome 
very  dwatf,  and  bear  their  pretlj  scarlet  beniee  is 
abundance.  A  fine  odlection  of  these  Holliea  waa  os- 
hilnted  at  the  Bnusele  Show  and  atbacted  grelat 
attention.  Probably,  if  grafted  ot  budded  on  a  dwiof 
alow-growing  kind,  such  aa  the  Hedgehogs,  they  woald 
be  much  improved  and  produce  bwriea  earlier  in  tha 

I  Etaoy  the  adornment  of  onr  groonds  wonld  be  tub 
least  more  interesting,  if  theae  handsome  hardy  plantv 
reoeived  a  share  of  that  attention  which  is  now  lOmoafc 
exclusively  bestowed  on  anmmw  bedding-out  r'"'*^ 
— W.  WooLax. 


DESTEOYING  ANTS. 

Tbi  fidlowing  is  lelatod  by  H.  Gamier,  In  a ,_ 

oatioii  to  the  Cmtral  Society  of  AgrlenHare,  at  Bniaariar^ 
A  luge  odony  of  ants  extei^ing  their  walks  over  aa  area  of 
nine  or  tea  yaid^  gave  great  trouble  in  the  gardsa.    Aftar 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOKFICULTUBB  AND  COTTAQE  QARDZSXB. 


Ill 


tijing  nilffiu  laeffeotiul  meaiiB  of  dMtnffing  them,  I  plaoed 
BMT  their  faaimt  serentl  imall  amcen  flll«d  witb  aagu  and 
wator,  in  whkb  wu  mixed  one-tenOi  of  the  bright  of  white 
oiide  of  anenie.    I  mttohed  them  for  aboat  on  hone,  diuiii{[ 


MOiw  of  two  hours  not  an  ant  wae  to  be  Been,  and  the  next 
Moning  the  anthill  wee  entiralj  deserted. 

WW  wu  thisp    The  aisenie  was  not  diaeolved.     Had 
they  from 


the  bet,  and  leave  it  to  the  investigation 


A  WATEBING-BAEEOW. 

In  desaribing  this  bairow  it  is  desired  to  bring  into  notice 
sot  only  a  Terj  useful  apparatus,  but  also  one  that  every 
gardener  may  make  for  himaelf  There  are  plenty  of  eicel- 
lest  machinee  for  watering  geidcns,  but  tbey  cost  money. 
In  nine  cues  out  of  ten.  this  one  need  not  coat  a  penny. 


The  arrangement,  as  msy  be  seen  by  the  eat,  !a  very 
nmple.  Haiing  selected  a  good  wat^tigbt  barrel,  pat 
Ihroogh  it  a  stxong  wooden  bar,  with  the  ends  rounded  and 
fKgecting  2  or  3  inchee  fkua  the  eidee.  This  bar  should  be 
ahont  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  barrel.  A  bole  ie  then  bored 
in  Qie  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe,  about 
91  leet  lukg,  inserted  and  secorea.  A  valve  with  a  leather 
hmge  ia  |£hced  over  this  hole.  A  string  from  the  valve  is 
paued  over  a  pulley,  near  the  top  of  tlie  barrel.  This  being 
done,  mount  the  burel  on  euoh  a  barton  as  ie  shown  in 
the  cot,  put  ft  rose  apon  the  leaden  pipe,  iaaten  the  valve- 
■tring  to  the  right  handle  of  the  barrow,  and  the  machine 
is  made.  If  there  are  no  unaaed  barrow.whede  on  the 
pramlae^  one  may  be  made  by  sawing  two  thick  pieces  of 
plank  in  a  diculai  form,  and  nailing  them  together,  with 
the  grain  of  one  at  right  angles  with  the  grain  of  the  other. 
Bore  and  chisel  a  square  hole  in  the  centre  of  this,  and  insert 
an  axle,  which  is  of  easy  construction. 

The  pecaliar  convenience  of  thie  watering-barrow  is  that 
it  msj  be  wheeled  along  a  row  of  vegetables  or  flowers,  and 
l^  pidling  the  valve-stnng  with  the  fore-Snger  of  the  right 
haad,  the  water  will  flow  from  the  rose  until  the  barrel  is 
enmty,  and  the  row  will  be  watered  with  very  Ettle  trouble 
and  mnch  ezpeditioq.  If  another  pipe  and  rose  be  pleoed  bo 
at  to  raqject  from  the  other  side,  both  valves  m^  be  worked 
s  may  be  watered  at  the  same 


decayed  ■table.dimg,  mixed  witli  loUen  Oak  leavei.  On 
the  Mune  day  I  planted  an  equal  nambw  of  the  fi:dlowing 
kinds,  tlie  tabers  being  aa  Itur  ai  poaidble  of  the  same  siz^— 
vis.,  the  dd  Aahleaf,  Olouoeatershiie  Kidney,  and  Hyatt's 
Earl  J  PtoMc 

The  first  two  proved  the  earliest,  their  tubers  being  fit 
for  use  on  the  2Sth  of  Jun^  when  the  hanlm  (£  Myatt's 
likewise  eommenoed  to  dry ;  whilst  the  Boyal  Aahleaf  still 
oontinned  growing.     So  &i  aa  to  earliness. 

As  regards  the  prodnoe,  Uie  old  Aahleaf,  as  usual,  yielded 
only  a  scanty  crop;  the  Oloucesterafaira  Kidney  about 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more,  and  the  tubers  man  togviia  in 
size  and  shape.  Yesterday  (July  30th)  I  had  the  whole 
bnlk  of  the  four  sorts  taken  up,  and  found  Hyatt^s  Prolific 
by  Ita  the  most  productive ;  whilst  the  Boyal  Ashleaf,  upon 
the  whole,  proved  not  more  prolific  than  Gloacestmsnire 
Kidney,8nd  in  flavoareqaaj,  though  not  better  than  Hyatf  a. 

The  Boyal  Ashleaf  seems  to  have  one  great  drawback, 
some  of  the  plants  being  quite  dead,  iridlat  othras  in  the 
same  row  had  the  haulm  quite  gnen.  I  an  satiafied  that 
I  poeaess  t^e  true  sort,  having  obtained  my  seed  from  one 
of  the  most  respectable  London  firms. 

Of  other  new  Potatoes  which  I  tried,  Dointree'a  Seedling 
(now  ripe)  ia  a  very  prolifle,  eood-sized.  round  Potato,  with  a 
veiy  rough  akin,  white  fie^  quite  mealy,  and  delidous. 
Epp'a  Qlory  ia  still  growing  vigorously,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing drought,  and  qtparantly  a  latish  sort. 

I  shall  repeat  tbe  experiment  with  the  fbnr  above-men- 
tioned Kidneys  next  year,  and  plant  a  certain  number  of 
tubers  of  eqiui  weight,  so  as  to  M  able  to  jndge  whioh  of 
them  yields  the  greatest  pnniortion  in  weight. 

I  muat  add  that  the  Bprmg  frosts  in  this  part  of  France 
were  not  of  suffioient  conseqnrace  to  have  the  least  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  Potatoee.^FBBDiNAi<&  Olosdi,  La 
aahloiu  (Seint  at  Xanu). 


THE  EOYAL  ASHLKAT  POTATO. 
Ai/iBovoa  we  poasees  nwny  really  good  sorts  of  this  moat 
neftd  of  all  Te^^tablea,  and  consequently  are  rather  &s- 
tifions  in  this  reneet,  the  appearance  ot  the  above  new 
bd  anited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  I  was  one  of  thoee 
*ha  aageriy  pcocmed  a  certain  number  of  "  sets"  for  early 


POETRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 
FRUITS. 

CoBTLOPSiB  erickii.  (Spiked  Corylopsis).  Sal.  ord.,  Ha- 
Imamelidaceffi.  Linn.,  Pentandria  Digynia. — A  Japan  ahrab, 
introduced  from  Yobahama  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  the  Boyal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelaoa.  Flowers  yellow,  fragrant  like  the 
Cowslip.  Blooms  in  February.  "  Slirub  deciduous,  and  the 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  which  are  so  much  like 
those  of  our  nut  bushes  aa  to  suggest  the  name  of  the 
genus."— (Bof.  Mag.,  t.  64S8.) 

Dsnubobium  aBURNiux  (Ivory-flowered  Dendrobium). 
Sai.  ord.,  Orchidaces.  Linn.,  Oynandria  Uonandria. — Sent 
to  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Chroton  Nursery,  trom  Uoul- 
mein.  Flowers  "have  exactly  the  appearance  of  polished 
ivory,"  having  dork  red  lines  on  the  lip  and  base  of  cdnmn. 
— (fWd.,  L  6459.) 

KAi,ANCHoa  OBANDirLOnA  (La^e-fiowered  Ealanchoe). 
Jfot.  ord.,  Craasnlsceu.  Lmn.,  Octan&aMono^nia. — Native 
of  Mys<a«,  Hindoatan.  Flowers  yellow.  Bloomed  in  a 
greeiUionse  devoted  to  succulents  daring  May. — (Ibid.,  t. 
6460.) 

DKU^iimjic  BBnvoinaiiuv  (Mr.  Brown's  Musk  Latk- 
spnr).  Sat.  ord,,  Banunculacete.  Lvnn.,  Polyandria  Mono- 
miia. — "This  handaome  speciea  ia  a  native  of  Weetem 
lliibet,  on  the  mountains  at  altitudes  of  from  14,000  to 
18,000  feet,  where  it  flowers  in  August  and  September."  In 
England  it  blossoma  in  the  open  i>order  in  Jun^  and  dies 
down  early  in  July.  The  flowers  are  pale  bias,  stnaked 
with  purple,  and  black  in  the  centre.  'The  whole  herb  has 
a  strong  musky  Boent. — (Ibid.,  I.  5461.) 

CiELOOTNi  oDOBATiaaiMA  (Elghest-scented  Ctslogyne). 
Nat.  ord.,  Orchidacesi.  Linn.,  Oynandria  Monandria. — Native 
of  Neura  EUia  mountain  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Neilgherxy  Hilla 
of  Madras.  Orows  on  trees.  Flowers  in  this  coonby  have 
a  honey.Iike  smell ;  they  are  whit«,  appesiing  in  April.  It 
woold  seem  to  prefer  shade,  as  in  its  native  plaoea  it  is 
always  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  hills.— (Ihd.,  t  bilBi.) 

ArsiLuiDKa  Libonura  (Libon's  Aphelandra).  Hat,  ord., 
Acanthaoen.  ^^nn.,  Didynamia  Oymnospermia.  Probatdy 
a  Brscilian  plant.  Braicte  bright  orange;  flowflra  yeDow 
tipped  with  red.  Flowers  daring  Hay  in  a  warm  ttove.— 
(Ibid..  1 5468.)  • 
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Fasot  PfciA— owiDig.  Jm/iM  Page,  wmf  vcsiBd  ontikie? 
krii^oxBMXMroMtoppeteUs  lover  oneilifbber,  all  whxte- 
ttdj^ed.  .B^lfa'*  TWiiir,  oark  orimMn  npper  pcftak,  -with  a 
fcc^gUierccinuuAedco;  l0werp«balsaanieooloiir»  bat  shaded 
off  paler,  until  in  the  throat  quite  white.  Botli  niBed  hj 
Mr.  Tmner*  JTveeiy,  Skngli^— (FZorol  Mag.,  pi.  206.) 

JBbodobciedbov.— JViNMM  .iljce.  Baiaed  by  MeaaiB.  Veiteb 

and  pure  white. — (IhUL,  pL  206.) 

laiB.— MadMM»<Ma«  F^i^  Bttsed  by  Mr.  Salter,  VerBaaUes 
Nflnexy.  Vfpet  petals  enm^e;  lower  petals  ciaxet,  darkly 
veined :  baMs  of  peliais  yellow  veined  with  dkret«— ^I6id., 
pLaOT.) 

Sabkachmia.  Dnumaoimiz^— fitehera  green ;  tops  wiute 
raned  wilih  ipoeeiL— (lUd.,  pL  206.) 

^lasaL^LerdMaMMla^,  ^  Fi^  deep,  ajid  nobly  oolonred, 
it  takes  an  honoorable  place  among  l^e  thosooghly  good 
OKonsen  Boses  whieh  ha;ve  been  rather  boontifidly  add^  to 
08r  odlleotions  dming  the  last  two  or  three  yeaze.  We  owe 
the  opportimiiy  of  ^gwaame  it  to  Mr.  W.  F^nl,  of  Waltham 
Otoaa,  hy  whom  it  was  obtained  from  the  continent,  and 
who  first  introduced  it  to  ti^  notice  of  T^ritifh  vosocians  in 
tbe  spring  of  last  year ;  the  flowers  then  exhibited  winning, 
meet  deservedly,  a  first^daas  eertififiate. 

"When  reeently  leotmsBg  on  Boses  at  Sooth  Kensington, 
onr  friend  and  oozveq^ondeot,  Mr.  ISaddyffe^  observed  with 
much  truth,  idiat  none  bat  vigonms-growing  Boses  were 
anitable  liar  o«r  Eagtish  dima2&— ^shis  vigosoos  diaxacter 
being,  however,  just  what  it  too  often  happens  that  Boses 
of  continental  origin  are  drtfWflent  in.  In  this  rei^ect  we 
are  glad  to  be  aUe  to  attest  that  Losd  Maoanli^  will  ftilly 
meat  the  requirements  of  EngKah  growenu;  the  habit  being 
■twMig,  the  &Eage  bold  andaonple,  the  flowers  <^  full  average 
aiae,  the  Ibzm  eopped,  the  peUls  firm  andsmooth,  and  the 
colour  a  rich  crimson.  As  regards  ooloni;  indeed,  the  flowers 
are  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  riclly  shaded  with  very 
deep,  almost  maroon  crimson,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  an 
almost  uni£cam  deqp  crimson,  as  our  figure  represents  tibem ; 
and  sometimes,  as  was  the  case  with  the  blooms  shown  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Badc^flSB's  lecture,  the  margins  of  the 
petals  are  of  a  glowing  oimson  scarlet.  In  any  of  these 
oonditions  it  is  a  beantnftU  Bose  of  high  merit.  We  havc^ 
therefore^  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  heartily  to  the 
notice  of  Bose-growers  as  a  flower  of  qua^ty  and  refinement, 
oomhining  with  the  ridiest  colouring  a  perfectly  free  and 
vigorous  habit  of  growth."— <F2orirf  and  Powiologist,  iiL,  169). 


man  pot  awagr  their  readee, 
cleaning  the  dirt  off  th^n. 


THE  EDFCATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

A  VTsiiii-EDUcATXD  eye  is  always  an  advantage  to  its  pos- 
sessor, but  few  professions  sJSoid  greater  scope  for  its  ac- 
quirement and  exerdee  than  that  of  a  gardener.  Most 
gardening  operations  require  a  clear  discriminating  eye,  and 
a  steady  hand.  Wherever  you  find  an  amateur  whose  pro- 
ductions and  general  management  are  equal  to  those  of 
many  practical  gardeners,  you  at  once  set  him  down  as  one 
who  is  "  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know,"  for  his  skill  and 
taste  are  the  result  of  his  own  observations  and  experiments. 
Although  a  li^ng  for  a  pursuit  g«Mra%  leads  to  some 
degree  of  skill  in  it,  yet  there  are  men  who  do  one  or  two 
things  wail,  and  the  rest  oi  their  work  very  indifferently. 
Take,  fcnr  instance,  your  amatenr  friend  who  makes  Dahlias, 
Pansies,  Marigolds,  or  any  particnkr  floww  his  chosen 
bobhy.  He  shows  yon  some  vesy  fine  i^wers  on  robust 
^ants ;  but  idien  jou  must  shut  your  eyes  to  the  rest  of 
bis  gardesi*  or  else  your  admiration  of  his  flowers  will  be 
extinguished  by  your  dislike  of  disorder  and  weeds — ^that  is 
to  say,  if  you  hiure  an  educated  eye.  Some  people  say  this 
«las8  of  men  are  incapable  of  more  than  one  idea— it  is 
Pinks  and  nothing  but  Pinks  with  them  (or  some  other 
flower,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  and  although  their  Pinks  may 
be  good,  their  gardens  are  far  ^g^oagh  m>m  bdng  the  pink 
'Of  perfection.  Is  it  not  strange  thai,  the  eye  that  can  admire 
the  symmetny  and  charming  combination  <^  odour  which 
distin^sh  norists'  flowers,  should  sometimes  be  wholly 
insensible  to  the  ^nhan^ng  bean^  of  ^tleanlinftss,  neatness, 
and  order  in  garden  management?  Yet  so  it  is,  and  there 
is  no  acconntang  for  it,  otherwise  than  \rj  the  want  of  what 
ipay  be  termed  eye  education.     You  will  often  «noagh  aee 


trowels,  or  etiiar  tools  Titfrmt 
Now,  not  to  i9>eak  of  the  plaa- 
sure  ikexe  is  in  usin|p  a  bright  implement,  and  tiie  flnav 
work  you  can  make  with  it,  some  people  would  dean  it  and 
make  it  Inight  after  use  sim^y  for  vie  plesanre  oi  seeing 
it  so.  This  sort  of  thing  is  illttstEated  by  the  n^m^  that 
one  sometimes  bean  regarding  the  mirtreas  of  a  afl«M% 
**  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  dirt"  When  yon  see  a  plat  af 
Daidias  so  well  staked  and  tied  that  erery  siioot  ia  broaght 
into  the  best  position  for  reodving  lifht  and  air;  mad  the 
straggling  or  useless  branches  careflmy  pruned  Kwuj^yaa 
are  the  more  surprised  if  you  find  the  border  flowers  that 
grow  along  by  the  walk  all  hanging  in  tangled  mnssnn^ 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  rain.  Ld  a  case  like 
this  you  say,  "  Well,  this  man  may  be  a  good  Dahlia  grower* 
but  he  has  no  eya  for  anything  else  in  his  garden;"  and  yon 
are  not  far  wrong.  It  is  not  unlike  what  housevrives  ciJl  a 
'*  clean  middle  and  diriy  comers,"  when  they  want  to  point 
out  a  sister's  deficiency  in  the  domestic  virtue  of  cleanhnefls. 
These  are  results  of  defective  eye  education  tbat  no  IHoguiei 
would  requirea  lantern  to  discover.  Th^  are  open,  gmnng; 
obvious,  and  wherever  tiiey  exist  they  are  as  ugly  as  they 
are  apparent.  Again:  when  an  amateur  takes  you  to  see 
his  favourite  plot  of  flowers,  and  you  have  to  pass  along  a 
road  that  is  barely  passable,  you  naturally  suppoae  that 
gravel  and  engine-ashes  must  be  at  a  high  inremium  in  that 
quarter,  and  entirely  beyond  your  firiend's  reach.  Bot,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  wh^re  these  garden* 
defects  are  to  be  found,  they  are  not  always  to  be  taken  as 
indications  of  defective  eye  education,  or  want  of  taste. 
Amateurs  are  often  hard  pressed  to  get  their  favourite 
flowers  attended  to,  and  himever  much  they  may  desire  to 
have  eveiytiiing  trim  and  shipshape,  the  time  they  are 
enabled  to  bestow  on  their  gardens  is  wtolty  inadequate. 
You  can  generally  see,  however,  whether  a  man  is  (^  a  tasty 
turn  by  the  way  in  whidi  he  does  ^^iiat  his  time  permits  him 
to  do,  and  eyesores  will,  under  every  circumstance,  remain 
eyesores  to  the  educated  eye.  The  very  feuit  of  there  being 
such  a  word  as  "  eyesores  "  proves  tiiat  some  eyes  are  ttore 
defective  ihsm  others. 

Most  men  have  heard  or  used  the  expression,  **  He  kas  not 
a  straight  eye  in  his  head,"  at  some  iaane  or  otiier;  and  tins 
veiy  common,  but  not  very  complimentary  phrase,  indtaatee 
either  the  careless  use  or  the  imperfect  tnmung  of  the  tjm. 
One  ploughman  midges  straight  furrows,  and  another  makes 
crooked  ones;  one  man  makes  even  work  with  bis  opade, 
while  another  leaves  the  ground  in  hills  and  hcdes ;  one  gav- 
dener  can  dip  a  Box-edging  as  straight  and  dean  as  if  he 
had  chalked  a  line  to  go  by,  as  a  tailor  has  when  he  cots  oat 
a  coat,  but  his  neighbour  performs  the  same  operation  in  an 
out-aad-in  style,  which  is  less  pleasing  to  the  eye.  This 
may  not  be  so  much  a  defect  in  the  edncation  of  the  eya^ 
as  in  ate  hand  and  eye  not  working  together,  or  t^e  hand 
not  being  trained  to  obey  the  eye.  He  may  perceive  that 
his  work  is  not  well  done,  and  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  But 
when  a  gardener  can  go  complacently  past  the  ydlow  and 
decayed  leaves  on  his  greenhoiise  plants,  when  he  has  time 
to  remove  them,  you  may  be  sure  hia  eye  edueatton  is 
defective.  So  in  bedding-out  for  summer  decoratioD,  you 
will  find  one  gardener  make  far  nicer  work  t^ian  another, 
not  in  arranging  odours  and  sizes  for  back  or  front  posi- 
tions, for  that  is  often  done  according  to  a  fixed  plaB,  bot 
in  tiie  regolarity  with  whidi  he  pla^  eadi  plant  at  the 
proper  distance  from  its  neighbour  when  he  has  on^  his  eye 
to  guide  him.  The  same  Siing  may  be  observed  in  a  hna- 
dred  different  forms.  One  eye  cannot  bear  to  see  a  crop  €£ 
weeds  and  moss  growing  al<Mig  with  plants  in  pots,  nor 
slbny  vegetation  covering  the  sides  of  the  pots,  nor  gaimqg* 
a  foothold  on  the  fiags  of  a  greenhouse,  while  to  aaotiier 
these  things  are  no  eyesores  at  all.  So  with  the  plants  in  a 
groenhouse  or  stove ;  a  gardener  with  what  is  called  a  g^ood 
eye  will  make  a  for  more  efilMtive  arrangement  than  one 
who  has  nee^eoted  his  eye  education.  It  is  the  «MBa  in 
potting :  one  mBii  will  detect  a  wireworm,  or  anythiaif  aUe 
of  an  iignrious  character,  and  cast  it  oat,  while  anotkar  mOi 
shovd  everything  into  the  pots,  peciectl^  unroanniams  thst 
he  is  doing  his  li^t  to  i^oil  his  own  work. 

Budding  and  grafting  require  an  educated  eye,  for  «» the 
skill  snd  nicety  with  which  these  opeoatioiis  are  pfirftmied 
dfi9^eii4minagi8atniaasare,theirsttecoak  BatforaUCha^ 
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ycmirill  find  aom^  who  do  not  seethctt  a  dean  out  and  a  nice 
adfoftniexit  of  the  bad:  of  the  stock  and  scion  are  esienthQ 
is  gnfting;  noir  that  in  bnddittefit  is  at  aH  important  not  to 
benk  the  inner  rind,  nor  to  pufl  the  eye  oat  of  the  bud  in 
tddii^  ttwn  J  the  wood.  Sndi  practitioners  wonder  that  they 
hsvesonuoiT  misses;  bat  the  wonder  shoald  be  the  other 
mf,  for  ftm  hits  belongs  to  the  ch^ter  of  accidents.  On 
tbe  ir^<de,  then,  it  is  beyond  doabt  that  some  eyes  afford 
eridenoe  oi  a  hij^er  education  than  others.  It  is  perhaps 
eqaaBy  certain  that  some  eyes  are  natorally  endowed  with 
keeaer  and  finer  powers  of  perception  than  others.  Bat  it 
maybe  safely  asserted  that  careml  training  win  render  the 
eyv  of  alt  equal  to  the  work  they  have  to  peribtm,  and 
CKpMB  of  oomf^yim;  with  the  demands  of  good  taste.  A 
grest  point  is  gainedwhen  a  man  can  see  ihat  his  eye  needs 
aiiytlmi|^  in  ^e  way  of  education.  This  is  the  first  step  on 
the roadto  a  dear,  discriminating,  and tastefiil  vision.  It  is 
Minetinres  said  of  a  person  that  "  He  has  an  eye  like  ahawk, 
aad  that  nothing  escapes  his  notice,*'  bat  this  power  can 
sddom  be  attained  without  a  dose  aod  lengthenect  practice 
of  obserring  minute  details.  OareM  inspection  of  the  forms 
of  ftowen  and  parts  of  ftowers,  as  weQ  as  of  the  leaves  and 
seeAs  of  plants,  such  as  the  study  of  botany  involves,  is 
enneBent  training  for  the  eye.  From  small  things  it  ^*ada- 
a^y  begins  to  appreciate  and  love  the  harmcmy  of  Nature 
OS  a  ^ger  scale,  and  the  result  is  a  quick  disoemment  of 
beauty  imd  deformity,  or  what  we  may  call  the  fitness  of 
tUags.  Thus  by  practroe  and  padnstakhig,  the  eye  acquires 
a  natural  but  not  conventional  liking  for  nicety  and  order, 
sad  that  valuable  fhculty  of  arranging,  combining,  and 
sagKBstiiig,  on  whidi  the  occupation  of  a  gardener  or  florist 
m«s  Jwcessatnt  donands. — 1^  Old  Spadb.  (Wett  ofSeoUcmd 
Boft  Mom/.}. 

WOKK  FOB  THE  WEEK- 

KI'rCUJIK  OABfiVK. 

To  ftoae  who  would  insure  a  constant  succession  of 
dwiee  kinds  of  vegetables  and  salads,  the  next  fbrtnight 
wiO  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole  year.  Should  the 
piesent  diy  weather  continne,  the  water-barrel  wiH  be  in 
ooBstsat  requisition  momx]^  and  evening.  SurfEuse-stirring 
most  also  be  frequently  resorted  to  ibr  the  purpose  of  pre- 
vaMBg  too  rapid  evaporation.  Cami§,  now  is  a  good 
tlae  to  sow  the  Early  Horn  to  stand  through  the  winter. 
AnMw,  Ranting  must  now  be  proceeded  with  in  earnest,  for 
what  is  now  pfamted  wiH  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the 
aatonm  and  aridwinter  salads.  Let  deviS^  beds  of  4  feet 
in  widtifi,  and  possessing  a  bold  curvature,  be  provided  in  an 
cMi  and  dzy  sttuatiott.  Sudi  beds  should  be  a  foot  or  more 
alove  iSke  groundlevd,  and  must  be  made  very  ridi.  These 
bail  mjTO  hooped  over  in  the  end  of  October,  to  be  readily 
oovsred  with  mats  when  frost  arrives.  Lettuce,  keep  up  sue- 
nSMJwial  sowings  of  this  and  of  Badishes,  the  growing 
cnps  of  which  most  be  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
(Mom,  sow  a  good  breadth  of  winter  Onions ;  the  Strasburg 
aad  Tyin<£  acre  good  sorts.  Sow  tiiickly  for  drawing  voung 
nor  nlads  and  ror  transplanting.  Let  the  ripening  Onions 
btbent  down  1^  hand  in  order  to  get  the  ground  dear  for 
^noltt  Greens.  Pttnley,  sow  for  winter  acnd  spring  use. 
Bgimeh,  about  the  middle  of  the  week  is  the  proper  lune  to 
WW  Mekly  Spinach  for  the  winter.  The  ground  diould  be 
gooi,  but  not  too  richly  mscnured,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the 
plnte  ffrow  too  strong,*  which  renders  them  more  liable  to 
u^jnzy  from  firoet.  Whatever  remains  undone  in  the  way  of 
plandag-out  BrooooG  and  Winter  Chreens  nrast  be  completed 
irfttoot  delay.  Ffe^  due  attention  to  the  thinning-out  and 
sariboe^tirring  amongst  all  advancing  crops.  Oather  and 
stare  seeds  of  audi  choice  vegetal^es  as  it  may  be  considered 
adiisiUe  to  preserve;  but  anything  very  extensive  in  this 
"way  oi^ght  never  to  be  attempted  in  gardens  exdosivdy  de- 
voiid  to  the  purpose  of  cultivating  vegetables  fbr  faimlies 
Isnftg  aziy  pretensions  to  taste,  as  in  most  cases  disai^int- 
msBt  and  iatesiar  quality  will  be  the  result.  Whoever  is 
wnmiMmt  wHQi  the  natore  of  kitdien-garden  produce  is 
aaO  aware  how  nmdi  the  qualities  of  vegetables  become 
Metkaated  when  grown,  seeded,  and  prodimd  on  the  same 
gnamd  year  after  year. 

jraurr  qmxdmst, 
pteaervscKaiorwflaixruitaKRninxns  am  insects  siiouici 


occupy  attentioxu  Haythom's  hexagon  or  ai^  oth»  small- 
meshol  netting  may  be  employed  wilh  advantage  to  protect 
Green  Gage  or  other  Plums.  Look  carefdlly  over  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees^  and  remove  naOs  whidi  are  too  dose  to  the 
swelling  frait.  In  stopping  and  ammging  the  wood  let  only 
as  much  as  can  convenaenny  be  laid  in  be  allowed  to  remain^ 
and  that  convenience  must  be  qualified  by  due  eonsideratioa 
for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit  and  the  pr(^;>er  rq>ening  of  the 
wood,  which  only  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  can  accom- 
plish. It  is  also  an  error  in  another  respect  to  retain  a  large 
amount  of  wood  to  be  removed  dt  the  winter  pruning,  for  an 
undue  exdtement  and  extension  is  given  to  the  roots,  which, 
with  a  superabundant  supply  of  sap,  induces  in  the  spring 
the  growtii  of  rank  and  unmanagsalde  wood.  Pear  shoote 
whidi  have  been  left,  or  only  pa^y  shortened,  should  now 
be  pruned  back  to  three  or  four  eyes.  Proeeed  with  Straw- 
berry planting.  Bemove  rnnaeia  from  established  plants  to 
relieve  and  strengthen  them. 

FLOWaB  CMJUOaK. 

Much  watering  will  be  necessary  here  danng  the  great 
heat  we  now  exp^rienoe.  Advantage  nsaat  be  lu^en  of  the 
first  shower  of  rain  to  put  out  young  seecBaag  Wallflcwers» 
Brompton  Stocks,  Sweet  Williams,  mA  other  biennials  iaiic^ 
nursery-beds.  Hollyhocks  are  general  flKfourites,  bat  thej 
do  not  afford  cuttings  fredy,  aad  are  in  mmtbI  not  ovev- 
plentiful  about  most  ]^aoes:  these  shec£i,  tkezefioare,  be 
examined  often  in  search  ^  cuttings  w^eh  they  may  afSoec^ 
as  those  rooted  about  thia  time  w&  make  lAiong  planta  te 
next  season.  Attend  to  the  tying-i:^  of  these  and  Dahlias, 
and  frequently  go  over  the  masses  of  Verbenas,  k&^  for  tiier 
purpose  of  regpilating  the  growth,  se  as  to  ke^  it  oiderij 
and  neat.  The  present  dry  weather  has  been  rather  pr#n* 
didal  to  Polyanthuses*  After  rain  pat  oat  seedlings;  a  naith* 
east  border  will  be  most  suitable,  the  sod  of  wham  dioidd  bar 
ccxnposed  of  loam,  decided  leaves,  and  cowdung  redoead  to 
a  black  unctuous  mass,  in  about  eqaalprefortiotta.  Wewoald 
again  urff  e  the  necessity  of  layering  Caznaticms  and  Piooteea 
without  lose  of  time.  Attend  to  Uie  gatbering  aoad  aavkig 
of  choice  perennial  and  biennial  fiewea  seeds ;  these  shoald 
be  watched  dai](y,  and  collected  as  they  r^>eii.  We  do  not 
urge  this  (q>eratioa  to  be  carried  on  to  a  great  estoit,  as  tiifr 
returns  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  expense  and  treubie 
of  collecting  and  cleaning  theai*  We  mcad^  alkide  to  those 
showy  spedes  and  vai&ies,  soaie  of  whidi  evenr  flower 
gardener  possesaea  and  cultivates^  and  whkh  it  is  neHafabiinr 
to  preserve. 


It  will  be  amdi  to  the  advantage  of  the  inaiates  <A  ^aat- 
housea  to  radnce  the  shading  altar  thia  tiase  to  enable  liw 
plants  to- ripen  their  aammera  growth,  aBowiag  more  nb  t& 
ke^  down  the  temperature  and  to  check  amy  tendency  to  a 
second  growth  whldi  may  show  itself  and  whicfe  can  caakf 
take  i^aee  at  the  eqpense  of  next  seaaon^s  bloom.  Semeva 
Aehimenes,  Gloxinias,  Tuberoaes,  and  |4ants  of  the  saone 
habit  from  the  consorvatoiy  when  on  the  dedine.  Passiflotaa 
and,  in£Bbct,theffre^ter  paitof  c(maerfaierydiniber8  wfllbe 
growing£Mt  and  wiU  require  frequent  trainiag.  £pacriseB» 
winter^Loweiing  Heaths»  and  other  things  requiring  to  hav» 
their  wood  ripened  eajly,  may  now  be  placed  in  a  sunny  es-- 
posure.  As  the  wood  is  abeady  formed  nolhiag  rem&ins  bat 
to  g*6t  it  ripened;  and  althou^  aaficient  water  must  be 
given  to  suj^ly  the  denmtnds  of  the  ^bnts,  a  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere  are  essential  to  the  perflMt  ripeniagjctf  the  weed 
and  consequent  formatioa  of  bloom^bnos.  The  different 
varieties  A  EpiphyUum,  if  their  growth  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, should  have  similar  treatment.  €^e  a  diifb  to 
Chinese  Primroses  and  CineraziBe.  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias 
and  other  antumn-'blooming  plants  should  befdaMd  in  their 
blooming<^ta. 

arovB. 

Various  stove  cHmbers  an  Combretuma,  Qmsqualis,  AI1»- 
mandafK  &c.,  wiU  Idoom  finr  a  ooasiderable  time  if  the  shoots 
on  which  the  flowers  are  borne  are  slightiff  cat-in  when  1Sb» 
blooma  decay,  and  ai^tliing  iduch  prokmga  the  period  of 
beauty  with  those  favoantes  is  worthy  of  adoption. 


FITS  MXD  7BA2CE8. 

Where  bed^ng-out  on  a  large  scale  is  practised,  the  pro- 
pagatioB  and  preservation  of  the  annual  suppb^  of  j^anta 
becomes  an  important  part  of  the  gardenei^s  duty.    That 
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the  result  may  answer  the  expectation  at  bedding-out  time, 
a  careibl  calculation  of  the  number  required  and  the  means 
there  is  of  preserving  them  through  the  winter  should  be 
made.  The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the  kinds  which  require 
immediate  attention  to  get  them  established  before  winter, 
those  which  may  be  deferred  a  month  or  so  longer,  and, 
agtun,  what  can  be  propagated  in  sufficient  ntmib^  in  the 
spring,  provided  a  few  store-pots  of  each  are  kept  for  tke 
purpose.  In  the  first  class  we  may  place  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Fancy  and  beddingj>eraniums,  Orassulas,  Lan- 
tanas,  Mesembryanthemums,  Mydrang^eas,  and  plants  of 
similar  habit  which  require  to  be  establ^ed  before  winter. 

W.  ESANX. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITC9EN  GARDEN. 

OwiNQ  to  the  parching  drought  the  work  here  has  been  of 
a  routine  character,  as  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  planting 
anything  out,  the  jpround  being  like  dry  ashes,  and  there 
being  no  water  to  giye  to  anything  planted  out.  It  surprises 
us  that  things  continue  to  grow  as  they  do,  and  they  never 
could  have  done  so  but  for  the  deep  stirring  of  the  ground 
in  the  first  place,  and  frequent  surfoce-sthring  in  the  hottest 
days.  Cauliflowers,  in  addition,  have  had  ftiUy  6  inches  of 
abort  litter  thrown  closely  between  the  rows,  and  firmed  up 
to  the  stems,  and  they  are  looking  as  well  with  this  mulch- 
ingas  if  they  had  been  watered  twice  a-week. 

We  have  now  taken  up  all  the  Potatoes,  a  fine  crop,  and, 
as  yet,  not  a  speck  of  the  old  disease.  We  have  put  them 
in  small  heaps,  with  dry  earth  and  ashes  sprinkled  among 
them.  Two  years  ago,  tiiough  the  Potatoes  showed  no  signs 
of  disease  when  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  like  the  present, 
they  besan  to  get  diseased  a  month  after  they  were  housed 
in  equally  good  condition,  and  when  placed  together  in  such 
small  quantities  that  anything  like  heating  was  out  of  the 
<][uestion.  Then,  in  addition  to  di^  soil,  a  little  powdered 
kme  was  also  scattered  amongst  them.  After  all  that  has 
been  said  of  this  disease,  we  seem  to  know  little  more  about 
it,  as  to  its  cause  and  cure,  than  we  did  on  its  first  appear- 
ance amonffst  us.  Amongst  things  to  which  we  yentured  to 
give  a  littie  water  was  Celery,  as  otherwise  we  were  afraid 
it  might  throw  up  its  fiower-stalks.  Immediately  on  giving 
it  the  sewage  water,  we  covered  the  ground  between  the 
plants  with  2  or  8  inches  of  half-rotten  tree  leaves.  If  that 
IS  not  enough,  we  must  use  litter.  Water  is  now  with  us 
becoming  almost  as  valuable  as  wine — a  fkct  which  we  hope 
will  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  friends  who  have  written  re- 
specting changfiny  the  position  of  their  garden,  and  especi- 
aJ]y  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  never-failing  pond  to  a 
site  where  there  is  at  present  no  wateor.  Philosophise  as  you 
will,  you  cannot  but  feel  annoyed  when,  after  having  got  all 
things  in  tolerable  order,  you  find  them  decaying  and  dying 
before  your  eyes,  and  you  cannot  give  even  a  drop  of  water 
to  save  them. 

Something  also  akin  to  envy  will  be  apt  to  creep  over 
you  when  you  hear  of  other  people  being  so  well  situated  in 
this  respect.  One  of  our  friends  has  the  charge  of  a  pretty 
flower  garden  in  firont  of  the  mansion,  on  ground  about  as 
much  elevated  as  ours,  and  he  used  to  know  what  it  was  to 
be  without  water  in  summer.  A  stream  goes  through  the 
valley,  however,  forming  a  large  lake,  and  a  water-ram  con- 
stantly going  now  suppUes  a  large  elevated  cistern,  and  the 
turning  of  a  tap  and  a  long  piece  of  hose  enable  a  man 
easily  to  flood  all  the  beds,  and  grass  too,  in  a  short  time. 
We  have  heard  this  morning  from  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  and  whilst  we  are  parched 
up  he  tells  us  that  some  things  are  suffering  firom  too  much 
rain.  Last  season  the  flower-beds  there  were  maenificent; 
but  though  we  took  notes  of  them  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  tell  what  we  saw.  We  have  heard 
that  the  flowers  are  even,  if  possible,  more  attractive  this 
season.  On  oar  visit  last  year  we  had  some  experience  of 
the  delugings  to  which  our  friends  in  the  west  are  sul^ected; 
and  Mr.  Tyerman  would  do  good  service  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  plants  that  do  best  under  such  oircnmstanoes,  as  even 
here  we  flnd  that  there  are  plants  that  seem  never  to  have 
too  much  wet,  whilst  there  are  others  that  do  little  good 
unless  they  have  a  dear  rather  dry  atmosphere. 


.FBT7IT   aABDKlf. 

Much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  week.    Have  been 
obliged  to  throwsome  whitening  water  over  the  glass  to  lessen 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  within,  and  find  that  with  all 
this  prevention  late  Grapes  and  fruit  in  the  orchard-house  wiU 
be  apt  to  colour  and  ripen  too  soon,  owing  to  a  deficiem^  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.    We  have  managed  to  give  th^  a 
little  sewage  water,  but  not  a  fifth  part  of  what  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  given  them.    Figs,  whose  first  crop  is 
now  nearly  over,  we  have  also  watered  well,  and  then  covered 
the  soil  with  tree  leaves,  and  kept  the  house  closer  to  bring 
on  ihe  succession  crop.     Some  plants  in  pots  in  the  orchard- 
house  will  keep  up  the  succession.     AR  the  pots  in  the 
orchard-house,  and  part  of  the  soil,  have  also  been  mulched 
with  half-rotten  leaves,  in  order  to  lessen  the  necessity  ft)r 
watering  often.     The  most  of  the  pots  are  so  heavily  laden 
that  some  visitors  have  twitted  us  about  not  taking  part 
in  the  orchard-house  controversy,  but  we  have  already  more 
irons  in  the  fire  than  we  can  att^d  to  properly.    Wil^  aoch 
demands  for  moisture,  and  reservoirs  empty,  it  need  excite 
no  surprise  that  the  sky  and  the  barometer  are  the  last 
thiQgs  to  be  looked  at  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  mormng. 
Where  Melons  have  been  lately  planted  out,  we  manafte 
to  give  them  a  slight  syringing  in  the  aftanoon.     "For 
plants  ripening  their  fruit  we  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  to 
prevent  crackmg  and  over-diying,  and  give  a  little  water 
to  the  roots  beneath,  by  pouring  the  water  down  pipes  left 
on  purpose.    The  drier  the  atmosphere,  not  to  be  parching* 
the  better  will  the  fiavour  be.    We  have  been  desired  to 
answer  here  some  inquiries  as  to  the  best  soU  for  Melons. 
One  friend  says  that  he  can  obtain  no  earth  except  that 
from  his  garden,  which  is  a  loam  rather  stiff  than  otherwise* 
and  that  he  is  nonplussed  with  long  details  of  separate 
component  materials  for  forming  a  suitable  compost.    No 
wonder.    For  ourselves  we  prefer  simplicity,  and  we  could 
not  have  a  more  suitable  compost  for  Melons  than  such  a 
garden  soU  if  we  searched  the  country  through.    To  have 
it  fr^h,  however,  we  would  prefer  l^e  under  spit  to  the  top 
spit ;  and  if  the  plants  were  a  good  size  when  turned  oat--- 
say  in  six-inch  pots,  we  would  use  no  other  soil  whatever, 
but  merely  place  some  of  the  finest  and  best  aired  round  the 
roots,  and  squeeze  all  the  rest  tightly  with  hands  and  feet» 
as  under  such  circumstances  it  wul  be  pretty  moist.    If  the 
plants  are  smaller,  then  from  the  sur&ce  of  such  soU  ridged 
up  in  winter  we  would  collect  a  few  barrowloads  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  it  for  placing  a  few  shovelfuls  round  each, 
plant.    In  each  case  after  the  firming,  the  surface  may  be 
left  a  little  open  and  loose,  to  prevent  cracking,  and  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  moisture.    Such  soil  will  in  general  be 
better  without  any  manure  at  all.    If  the  Melons  are  not 
strong  enough,  manure  waterings  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 
But  in  such  bottom-spit  garden  soil  this  will  be  rar^  re- 
quired. 

Another  friend  has  a  light  sandy  soiL  The  best  thinff  ha 
can  do  is  to  have  a  little  clay,  or  strong  loam  to  mix  wit£.  it. 
Without  anything  of  the  kind,  however,  his  light  soil  will  do 
very  well  with  a  fittle  rotten  dung  added  to  it  if  poor*  and 
if  made  rather  moist  before  using,  a  depth  of  at  least 
18  inches  given,  and  the  sofl  well  firmed  by  mallet,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  as  it  is  put  in.  So  firmed,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  leaf  mould  on  the  surface  to  prevent  drying,  we  have 
grown  fine  Melons  in  very  light  soiL  The  firming  the  bqSI 
is  in  such  matters  half  the  battle,  and  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  a  dozen  of  varied  materials  nicely  mixed 
together. 

*  OBNAMBlTTAli  DEPABTinEIIT. 

General  routine  as  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  re- 
moving Balsams,  &c,,  from  conservatory,  and  supplying  with. 
Coleus,  Begonias,  Browallia,  Thunbergia,  &c.  Putting  more 
whitening  on  roofs  to  shade,  and  thus  lessen  watering,  as  by 
this  means  we  could  also  lessen  the  amount  of  air,  and  thus 
prevent  so  quick  drying  up.  Syringed  fioors  and  stages 
with  the  same  oltl^t  in  view.  These  matters,  of  oouzee^ 
would  be  of  less  importance  where  water  ia  plentiful^  but^ 
where  at  all  scarce,  a  nice  moist  growing  atmosphere  can 
thus  be  kept  up  at  the  smallest  amount  firom  the  water-paiL 
The  same  practice  will  also  be  valuable  for  lessening  labour^ 
and  generally  that  is  not  too  plentiful. 

ISoSie  genUemen  and  ladies  are  most  honourably  atrai^it- 
forward  in  this  respect.  They  know  their  own  oizoaniatMioes 
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beat,  tad  au^  wall  oouaolt  tlteir  own  tastes  as  to  how  they 
will  spoid  tiieir  inooms.  When  the  {fardener  is  anzioiu  to 
hBTe  •oiii«  addition  or  Bome  improrement  made,  they  may 
teD  him  that  they  have  no  olnection  whatever,  proTioed  no 
additdonal  expense  ia  incurred  and  no  additional  laboni  in 
keeping  up  is  required ;  as  on  Uiese  matters  theii  mind  ia 
quite  made  ap.  If  wa  gardeners  get  into  a  fix  afl«r  this  m 
rcq)ects  labonr  we  have  only  oonelTee  to  Idame.  One 
thing  many  of  ns  forget,  which  is  simply  this,  that  a  small 
plaoa  well  kept  is  &i  more  satiaSirCtoiy  to  all  patUee  th 
large  jdaee,  the  work  of  which  can  never  be  mastmed 
Jsnnaiy  to  December.  The  beat  thing  in  snoh  dn 
stuuMi  i*  to  keep  the  principal  parts  w^  and  let  the 
go  wild.  When  Bome  people  go  to  a  large  well-kept  garden 
and  begin  deprecattng  their  own  little  place,  ana  Bay  they 
win  lose  all  zest  and  interest  in  it,  it  wonld  make  na  rery 
ucry  bnt  fhr  the  convictioii  Oiat  the  illusian  wonld  only  be 
of  VBiy  tempcoaty  continoance.  Small  gardena  ought  to  bi 
the  best  managed.  If  a  brother  workman  baa  a  single 
flower-bed  more  beaatifol  than  the  Doke  of  Satherland 
posisaaOB  at  Trentham.  he  may  well  divide  the  hononra  even 
with  a  Henderson.  We  candidly  own,  Uiat  in  small  places 
we  have  seen  single  beda  of  flowers,  that  oat  of  oni  many 
beds  we  shonld  have  fonnd  it  ditBcnlt  or  imposaible  to  find  a 
bed  aqnaUy  good  in  all  its  propertiee.  Extent  is  apt  to 
bewitdar,  Imt  for  comparison  we  should  oomo  back  to  qnality. 
Henoe  the  florietB  with  their  few  yards  of  ground  may  well 
claim  more  than  equality  with  the  largest  gardens.  The 
cnltivatiDn  of  the  sense  of  the  beautitul  wherever  foond,  is 
the  best  antidoto  for  even  the  rootlets  of  ereiTthing  like 


In  the  flower  garden  the  eon  has  pretty  wall  done  all  tlie 
BKiwing  and  machining  for  ns,  but  the  grass  is  now  becom- 
ing green.  Aa  yet  the  flower-beds  have  kept  going  on 
pnt^  wdl,  independently  of  the  dronght.  What  have 
dnefly  toBmi  are  the  Calceolaiias  and  Salvias.  We  have 
nsverbadthe  former  better.  Ab  yet  we  have  saved  them 
ehie^  If  mnlohing,  and  a  few  homoeopathic  doses  of  liqnid. 
Without  watdr  we  fear  another  week  will  finish  them.  In 
onr  gromid  they  wonld  not  disagree  with  a  nice  shower  three 
or  tMa  times  a-week.  A  wet  season,  therefore,  snits  them 
better  than  a  dry  one.  Scarlet  Qeraniums  on  the  other 
hand,  that  hare  scarcely  bad  any  water  after  they  were 
established  after  planting  out,  seem  jnst  to  be  in  their 
aloBCBt.  Their  fuiage  coven  the  ground,  and  the  bright 
*nn  and  dry  atmosphere  jost  suit  the  large  corymbs  of 
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antnmns  some  bods  in  which  Scarlets  were  plunged  with 
Uieir  pots  ware  magnificent  here,  whilst  others  planted  out 
were  rather  too  much  disposed  to  give  foliage  instead  of 
ertra  bloom.  Both  in  tlie  last  and  present  santaer  the  beds 
of  plsnts  tuned  out  in  the  usnal  way  have  done  very  Mrly, 
and  give  healthy  foliage  and  fine  truiBee  without  a  dnni  of 
water.  The  four  fine  plants  that  have  been,  we  thmk, 
seventeen  years  in  the  same  pots,  and  are  plnnged  in  tha 
centre  of  beds  in  t^eirpota,  and  which  show  after  three 
days  at  most  that  they  need  another  drink,  just  tell  ns  that 
oat  beds  of  Qeramnms  had  been  in  a  woful  plight  if  thsgr 
had  consisted  of  plants  tamed  out  with  their  pots  plunge^ 
and  wa  could  have  given  Vhem  no  water.  With  a  little 
water  we  have  been  able  to  keep  Calceolarias  alive  as  yet. 
Wilii  no  more  at  our  oommaod,  and  Geraniwus  plnnged  bi 

Kts  also  needing  help,  it  is  most  likely  that  both  wonld 
ve  perished. 

The  character  of  the  district,  than,  as  to  rains,  and  the 
snpply  of  water  when  needed,  are  the  best  test  to  r^nlate 
onrpractica.  So  apt  are  Oeroniome  to  become  over-lnioriant 
in  wet  snmmen,  tliat  we  would  be  much  disposed  to  plant 
ont  and  plunge  them  in  pots,  oould  we  give  water  when  the 
season  proves  a  dry  one.  In  snch  a  season  as  this  in  Hert- 
fordehire,  most  lively  the  most  of  such  plants  would  have 
dried  np  and  died  before  now,  if  there  were  nothing  better 
tlian  rain  water  to  depend  upon.  Cironmstances,  therefor^ 
beoome  the  best  regulators  of  onr  practioe,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  practioe  at  liverpool  might  not  be  the  raost) 
suitable  one  here,  and  atiU  leas  so  along  the  dry  east  ooaat. 
itcring  for  the  interests  of  all  oultivatora,  the  praotioe 
and  the  testimony  of  practical  men  in  different  localitiea 
be  most  ralnable. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Auqcbt  6. 

Tlie  loniE  eanUmiiiisa  or  dir  iresthsr  hu  mtr«tod  tli»  amlj  IBM  Una 
mlghl  hire  tma  eipscWd  i  BlU  Lt  miut  ba  nrncnitond  tiM  tha  demud  i> 
Im.  owlu  to  funiUc*  solus  out  ot  town.  H*thDDH  Onp«  ind  PlnM  srs 
raSsiaatfor tba  d-mud;  Ftutaga, Nsetarliu*,  OoOMlNRiia,  uilCiiiTUl>i 
plutifiit:  StrHtHTTlH  aod  Bupbenlu  tMtu;  Apploa  nod  PeuB  m 
M>il°c  in  to  qiunUiT.  ImpnrB  from  abnul  soiulit  of  Plata,  AprleoU, 
Plan,  and  tanj  toaUfunaU  of  Plnnu.  CabbigN  uid  CanUOavui  lisTi 
kdTaooad  In  price. 


Applta.. ialan  1    Otol    6 

Cbantaa   ;.".'l'.'.'.'.'.V...lb;  0    S      1    6 

CDiraati.  Bad...)  jleTa  I    0      <    0 

Fin doi.  1    V      to 

PllbnrUANaUpeclti.  0    9      0    0 

GooaeberrlH  .  ...1  alcn  1    0      S    0 

Onpn, HanlmiYtu Ilk  3    0     it 

Ubioiu._..J.'.V.'.V.',V.To'i)  4    0    10    0 

Ifalooa ...cub  2    9     HO 

(.  d.   a 

AfUohokM  ._ stch  0   4 too 

BaaoiDroid. iHtra  ISO 

Kidne; JtlaTe  S    0      t 

BrooooU bnndla  0    0     0 

BcuacliSprontf  J  ilaTa  0    0      0 

Cablusa  ....m,..-.  doi.  0    0      1 

Cap*oir--  .~.  .    "     . 

CaulUk 

"-—"^^rwn  ........ flwu  V 

11      I 

,0*0 

OosidtftPiUipkt.cacli  DOS 

Hantni^E  'ii^lmidla  1    «     4 


UnltMtTiaa qairt    0  C 

KactiTlua. dot.    t  C 

OruigM..„„.M lOO  11  0 

Paulua  _.dDi.  Kl  C 

Paan  (klU)l<a)_<m>li.    0  t 

dawHt _doi.    1  ( 

PlaaApplai lb.    t  0 

QolBoaa  do.      0  0 

Raipbenie*,... 


.  ...p« 


1.  14     ( 


...bnnata    0    4laO 


Moibroo'Bi poula  1 

IIiuitd.*CrHi,pannel  < 

OBiou  ....„"  baiMh  < 

ptikllns quart  C 

PinW l>l»t«  1 


Spliuiil 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
■  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  dfr- 
partmental  writers  of  tha  "  Jonmal  of  HortionltaM^ 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  OenUeman."  Bj  so 
doing  they  are  snlgeoted  to  nqjnstiaable  tronble  and 
expanse.  All  iwi^nmimii'fltifnin  uionld  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed n>My  to  Th*  BMon  <^llu  Jowmol  tf  H«Hfa«l- 
Un,  ^.,  171,  FlMt  SIrsft,  XomIon,  S.C. 


IH 


joGFKifAir  OS*  Hosmcncn/ruEB  and  cotsm^  gabdsbtbs^ 


[ 


If  e  also  zequtst  that  correspondents  wS  not  max  up  «b  tbe 
SBsae  nieet  (^estions  relatinz  to  €t«Fdeniiig'  and  tkoae 
on  ^uhaT^  and  Bee  sofcjects,  if  they  expect  lo  ^et  than 
answered  promptly  antE  conreniently,  bat  wrSi^  ishem 
on  separate  connntinicaitions.  Also  nerer  to  senct  mov^ 
than  two  or  three  qxsestions  at  onee. 

ITJEI.— -Many  questions  mtist  remain  nTHWiifweiod  imtLr  ncnct 

week. 

SmuwBVftBiw  (/.  B,  T.  iT.).— You  am  •bttfa  ths  inHiynBitlaB  yov  nek 
ftr  froni  Mr*  RiTetii  NurMrioSk  SawbfidKewrwtliy  Bevfei* 

BowHMi  (▲  Olatgvm  Suhiefibtry.-~W9  do  not  Ksmp  tk«  party  ym  mi 
Udb* 

B»0K»(7.^.)*~Th««»€Mtaet  G«d«anrt*  Pfetiowj*'  ii  Jmt  tk^tMos 
te  70a. 


PBAft  MIS.  8xB]>  (^.  Jt).<— Paw  Ibr  Mtd  aboatd  ba  mwh  rather  tbin^  fa 
Boers  about  the  middle  ef  Mareb,  alloiring  the  same  diaCance  between  the 
rowi  ea  the  kinds  respeetirely  attain  la  mifbt.  The  treatnieat  ffiyea  to 
Pea  cropa  generally  applies  to  those  for  seed— that  is,  earthiaip«9v  stakinc* 
aatf  lioeinir  between  the  rows*  When  the  po4a  towards  the  extremity  of 
tiM  hanlm  become  white  the  crop  should  be  pulled  up.  an<jt  laid  on  the  sticks 
ftor  a  t&w  days  to  dry.  They  are,  after  drying^  placed  on  a  dry  hard  floor 
■Id  ke«t«a  oot  with  a  flail.  Tbo  Psao  are  then  sifted  to  freo  them  of  duK 
■id  the  seeds  of  wiedls  and  stored  aawy  in  bags,  ec  on  a  dry  floor. 

IiAva«BaiA  mmmK  (JS,  P.)-^Tea>  need  not  fear  abeat  the  sic,  onl?  giTs 
abnadaneo  of  water  at  the  root  You  cannot  glre  It  too  miich  air,  if  only 
the  current  is  not  strong,  and  that  it  cannot  be  with  die  nettingto  keep  out 
keea    We  Oiink  aQ  wiU  be  rlghc. 

TastoTA  pirsFiiBnA  ~  Csnne*  Hcxaoowrrs  {C,  JiC  Jfi^^).— -You  may 
Mpmit  the  roots  iamedlBCely  after  the  bioooiiag.  or,  perhaps  better,,  ia 
MdL  In  Iktnre  aroid  deep  planting.  It  is  rery  detrimental  ta  this  bean- 
ttfol  Lily,  and  yoars  rising  above  the  soil  is  a  proof  of  wh«t  it  likes.  The 
Cerotts  may  hanre  its  top  eat  off  now.  This  shoiM  be  dona  with  m  sharp 
knili  traaseeisely  aft  the  reviirad  height  The  part  intended  to  strike 
dwaid  be  exposed  for  a-fbw  daronotii  the  wound  is  dry  and  coTered  with  a 
l^A  of  skin.  It  will  then  strike  or  root  fireety  in  any  light  poor  sandy  soH. 
This  la  a  bad  time  for  graMng  the  stodi.  Suehopentloaa  are  best  per- 
formed when  the  stock  oommeooea  growiog, 

Thrips  on  FnAifoi8CE4  (Z.  21).— The  Usck  insects  on  yonr  leaves  are 
thrips.  Make  a  solution  of  4  oss.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water  at 
120^,  and  dip  the  plant  in  it  (Sor  about  one  minnte.  allow  the  plant  to  dry 
then  repeat  Hbn  operation,  and  wash  afterwarda  wid&  dear  water,  or  sponge, 
aaery  leaf  on  both  sUee  with  thaabava  solution.  Fuotigatiaif  with  tabaceo 
will  alio  destroy 


Yammr  {B,  M,  D,  ^.).— Wa  preMnoa  yaa  eaa 
7  iMft  at  back.    Theo  for  CHrapea  ia  June  wa  waidd  haaa  aa 


half ht  of  9|  feet  in  front  If  tba  ten-flsat  width  inslda  is  oa  the 
larel,  or  a  uttie  higher  than  the  ootside,  you  ooald  phurt  iatUa,  and  ha^a 
tba  frost  wall  on  wnAkin  (  or  you  eonld  inske  year  front  boondaty  of  posts 
and  boards,  and  have  ventilators  in  the  boards.  If  you  sunk  tha  house 
inside  to  give  you  more  head  room,  nalass  you  kept  the  roots  there,  or  had 
axtra  drainage,  you  would  need  to  plant  the  Vines  outside  and  take  the 
iteflsa  into  the  house.  This  plan  would  give  yon  more  room  inslda  With- 
out this  sinking,  you  might  have  more  head  room  by  trtdag  a  short  Up, 
My  ^  feet  firom  the  top  of  the  north  wall  to  a  ridge-beard,  sav  84  ^^t  fh>m 
the  floor  leveL  Ton  might  have  four  or  flve  openiaga  on  pivot  hlagea  fa 
this  hipped  roof,  and,  wim  ventilators  in  frmit,  all  yonr  roof  eould  be  teed; 
and  glsacd  with  Urge  squares.  It  would  also  be  as  wen  to  have  a  aoraer- 
pieee  of  18  hushes  at  each  end  next  the  apex  made  to  open.  The  flue  oa^t 
ta  be  1  foot  fa  width,  and  hwn  15  to  18  inehea  deep  ontsida  aieaaare.  We 
Aall  be  glad  to  asslBl  if  we  can. 

CaMFiLoaoravs  naoALis  CoijnrBB— Uzmolxts  (Assseffil).— The  Gampyto- 
hotrys  fa  rather  difficult  to  keep  fa  good  condition.  It  deUghta  fa  a  moist 
oala  atOMsphera.  It  is  extremely  susceptible  af  Iqjury  flnm  water  stand- 
fag  on  the  leaves,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  currents  of  ooli  air. 
By  keepfag  your  plant  fa  a  dose  hnnrid  part  of  the  stove,  fa  a  diflhsed  or 
not  strong  light,  yet  near  the  glass,  and  preventing  cold,  damp,  and  stag- 
aanl  air  lodfl^ng  near  it.  with  good  drainage  and  sweet  soli,  we  thfak  the 
laaTsa  would  retafa  their  beauty  much  longer.  Cuttings  of  Mtamlus  struck 
BOW  will  make  nice  plants  fbr  bloomfag  fa  the  greenhouse  next  sprtef ;  but 
after  bloomfaa  once  fa  the  greenhouse  they  are  not  suJtsble  for  ptanting 
ant  fa  beda.  Mimuinses  for  beds  shoidd  be  planted  fa  them  fa  tha  sprfag, 
and  thev  make  a  flue  show  for  a  time,  but  are  very  poor  after  a  month  or 
two  of  aright  weather.  They  like  a  slightly  shady  dtaation  and  moist 
soiL 

Okcambrai.  Qbassis  (1?.  J70*^-fl*nM  hfats  on  thia  sulject  wtU  appear 
ihoitly. 

Lamra  Oxrr  a  PLBAaoaa.  Oboviid  (da  Irish  galeiriter).— We  qatta 
Mipnnre  of  your  planting  Rhadadendroaa  agatnat  tha  wail  of  the  proposed 
yUasure  groand.  At  BaiCb,  near  Kirkcaldy,  ta  Bootfaad,  a  waU  is  thus 
aorered  with  the  eemmon  KbodedaDdron  right  to  Its  tap*  end  tha  border  fa 
front  wffh  the  very  best  Unds,  as  reared  and  grafted  by  the  Iste  Mr.  Crockett. 
It  gave  a  noble  background  to  the  flower  garden.  When  this  border  ia  de- 
aided  on  you  wfll  stULhave  88  by  so  much  less  than  106  feet  for  bods  on  lawn. 
We  would  rather  you  would  devisaa  plsn  for  yourself  or  send  aaa  for  aa  to 
amend  or  criticise,  which  we  would  gladly  do,  as  well  as  the  style  of  ptaat- 
fag;  but  were  we  to  famish  plana  for  every  similar  irtaoe  where  such  plana 
are  required,  we  could  do  nothfag  else.  We  will  criticise  any  plan,  but  we 
cannot  do  more.  The  slope  of  the  ground  win  be  an  advantage  when  the 
beds  are  looktd  at  from  cither  side.  Something  of  the  aimple  plan  given  at 
p.  118  of  last  volume  might  suit.  TJnlese  tha  plan  U  artistic,  like  that  at 
IHntham,  ar  Ihtian,  tha  drnpler  It  ia  tha  easier  wiM  it  ba  lo  plaat  mid 


Boaaa  (A  Sia  mmrs  5u6srHier).— Hybrid  Perpetnsls    Madams  Fortado, 
Seaatenr  Vaisse,  John  Hopper,  Paulfae  Laaseseur,  Baronne  Prrvost»Gdn^ral 

Snemittot,  G^mi  des  Batailles,  Lord  Baglaa,  Laidse  Odfar,  Jufes  Mar- 
n,Comtedallaateail,aBdCa(Bteeda8anaaL  Hybrid  Chfaaa-Charles 
nn»  Ch^n^dold.   HpbriJ  Bourbon— Coupa  d*HA>^  Sauvenir  da  fa  Mal- 
maison.    Tea— Qloire  de  Dijon,  Adam,    rnilsntlea    Tamafixuiy  TMomphe 


HKsnwxo  MAoaesoH  6aavas  IA  Cbastfowf  jBsadsr»  Hmmmmwnmithl, 
The  berriea  hadbeeu  sa  rubbed  by  shaUag  fa  the  course  ef  oarrlafafhrt 
we  are  not  oertafa  whether  they  were  mildewed.  We  iueBne,  howafut;  Id 
think  that  they  were;  and  if  these  Grapes  were  oader  ear  cara  wa  sha«ll 
fill  a  aouf^idate  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  roll  each  buaeh  fa  t  tie  ealphir, 
and  rob  each  solphiired  berry  between  the  ffagar  and  thumb,  leave  tha 
sulphur  on  for  a  week«  and  then  syringe  it  off.  We  have  seen  Grapes  thai 
cured  that  were  severely  adldewed. 

Mkcows  {C,  P.).— I  have  not  fonadHrnsesssary  ta  cow  with  mafai 
shutting  up  tha  framesu-   WlthamoM  atssoapheiie  and  no  artifldai 
Mefans  wiU  aavely  ba  iu^ored  if  shut  up  at  the  honia  named.    Of 
much  depends  on  the  weather.    If  the  day  be  very  bright  and  hot,  sir  may 
be  recmf '-ed  for  tn  hour  or  two  longer,  and  fa  eTendy  waathar  the  tnmm 
win  need  eloefar  e^dfer.  Ho  speetal  tmie  can  ba  givea  for  oocninc  md 
olosfog  Melaa-feamas,  the  times  mentioaed  r^tinir  to  general  rsthar  than,  la 
special  eases.    With  ordinary  weather,  however,  tte  frames  may  be  etossd 
at  the  hours  named,  and  n<>  covecfag  of  mate  1»  needed ;  far  if  any  fear  ba 
enlsrtsfaed  of  the  sun  befag  too  poweiAd  air  sfandd  ba  la*  on  smaa  time 
laagar.    To  nuke  all  safe,  however,  tha  laphts  may  be  aavered  with  aali 
fbr  an  hour,  to  be  thtu  removttd.    The  mats  riioald  not,  upon  any  cou- 
stderation,  be  left  on  aH  night ;  but  the  glass  must  ba  eapoeed  from  May  to 
Septeaibar,  or  the  plants  will  be  deprived  of  many  hania'  light  and  ama 
heat.— G.  A. 

Muewxoeiss  (An  Aiuttsur  of  Sir  Month**  Jr.perimc9\.r-lt  mattern  not 
whether  the  Mushroom-bod  be  in  light  or  darkness.  If  in  light  the  Mnriu 
roomi  will  be  a  little  browner  in  appearance,  if  fa  darkaesa  they  eoraapaka 
fa  cotoar.  We  thiafc  you  will  find  aU  you  want  at  pagaa  4<7  aadiit  aC 
tha  hKbt  vohune,  No.  160.  If  you  wanted  more  defiaiia  iafosiuattoa»  and 
stated  your  meana  and  material,  we  would  advise  you  more  fuOy.  With 
your  experience  we  would  advise  you  to  dflay  making  your  bed  for  amanth^ 
nnles9  it  were  a  very  shallow  oae»  If  yon  now  make  a  bed  of  any  wkm^ 
unless  fa  a  cool  sellar,  you  will  be  apt  to  have  too  much  heat,  aa  the  heafe 
of  tha  atmosphere  just  now  ia  too  miuth  for  them. 

CovKamo  a.  ViMa-BOXDsa>-A2Ai.Ba*Bui>s  xor  ExPAsnxna  (A,B.y. — Wa 
would  cover  the  border  with  fern,  or  litter  by  the  end  of  September  ta  keep 
lu  the  summer  heat.  Very  likely  your  Asaieas  wera  dry  an  the  sarfacaaf 
thebaU.  Tha  ptaate  would  be  beneflted  by  an  oat-of-daar  poaUfaa  fa  dt^ 
temher  if  the  vinerlea  ate  densely  shaded;  if  pretty  waU  for  light  tbiif 
may  aa  well  remafa  fa  the  vfaery. 

BiPaviNo  SsoowD  Cbop  of  Figs  (J,  &.).— Tour  Fig  treet*  planted  oat  hr 
a  cool  orchard-house  and  showtag  a  fresh  crop  of  yavng  Wga  say  im  the 
begimitng  of  July,  wiB  not  ripen  there  unless  the  mstaauk  ia  very  dear  sod 
warm,  and  you  shut  up  the  house  early  fa  the  afternoon*  It  will  ba  of  no 
uee  keeping^sueh  fruit  over  the  winter,  aa  most  likely  if  the  frost  dU  not 
destxOT  them  they  would  drop  fa  the  sprfag.  By  tha  end  of  Septemibor 
yen  will  see ;  and  then  If  there  ia  na  hape  of  ripeniac*  yaa  can  antaff  all 
the  ftrait  that  ia  larger  than  a  good-aiaed  Manowfst  Pev  and  let  tha  planti 
rest  fa  wfater  by  kerpfag  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots. 

BxDOTMo  GBBAWions    SnAPnto  ConsBavATCHiT  (i^aerwaaa). — WaaMU 
hardly  decile  ttieve  are  so  many.    Of  flaartets,  old  ones,  wa  would  pvafer 
Tom  ThansK  Brilliant,  Pnneh,  and  Ezoellence ;  for  Bosa  Pfaka,  Shrnldaaid 
Base  and  Bubeas :  Pinks.  Christfae.    Of  Kosegays,  none  equals  Stefla  aa 
a  dark  scarlet.    Driers  sndi  as  painters  use  make  capital  ahadiiNr  for  a  • 
servatory.    A  quart  ef  ndik,  an  oaece  af  flour,  and  aa  oaaee  af    ' ' 
make  also  a  nice  shading.  Half  an  ouneeef  sodaor  lasatoagaUonof 
win  da  for  making  water  soft.    Full  exposure  to  the  sua  for  a  day  fa 
stilL    We  prefer  the  quaasfa  without  the  soft  soap. 

AaAvcAKiA  ivaascaTA  FoBMWa  Caaaa  {A  M9ihmriher)^^lt  haa 
at  Bietaa  and  ether  plaops^ 

CoNsmuormo  a  vinxbt  {A  Thre^'yeara  Subsaribtr), — Yonr  honta  wfll 
be  a  hipped-roofed  lean-to  —  that  in,  width  16  feet,  back  wall  18  DhI^ 
front  and  end  wallaS  feet,  height  of  front  glaes  soaaa  »feat»  ftruat  ilo|dnff 
fdaaa  tajofaashorthip/tem  tha  hack  wall,  the  rUga  traai  both  U  teat 
from  the  floor,  length  45  feet  Mow,  first,  your  plan  win  no  doubt  aaawar» 
The  mafa  thing  for  Yfaea  wffl  ba  to  secure  drainage.  Then  for  45  er 
50  feet  fa  length,  if  yanpropoea  oae  end  fbr  a  greenhouae  aod  ttw  etiHr  tHr 
a  vfaery,  it  wonld  bo  deatrable  to  have  a  division  with  tba  power  ta  baat 
onaor  the  other  separately  or  conjointly.  This  would  evea  be  adviatida  if 
you  wished  to  have  early  and  late  Grapes.  In  fact,  you  might  force  ona  part 
and  have  laCe  Grapes  fa  tha  greenhouse  part.  Every  place  for  Qrapaa  wm 
have  fa  flBed  with  planta,  exoept  when  tha  Qrapca  are  xipe,  whasi  tfea 
hooaaa  are  kept  airy  and  dry.  The  heatfag  stov«  would  be  best  placed  ia 
the  middle.  If  economy  were  an  object  we  would  have  a  fixed  roof;  and  glra 
top  sir  by  tbe  hipped-raof  at  back.  Anythfag  else  yau  parttcalariy 
wa  will  be  glad  to  adviee  upon. 

CoBVoar  ron  Boaxa  {Juiot  Jfae^Qifia).- You  wiU  do  well  to  mix  21 
with  ditoh-partags.  It  ahould  ba  turned  and  mixed  with  black  ianf 
then  used.  Brick  refhse  should  be  laid  thickly  over  the  aarlhoe,  am' 
well  watered,  and  then,  like  burnt  fleUUaahes^  it  will  keep  tha  i^oend 
lioM  ia  simply  a  re-agent,  and  not  a  manure.  Chalk  ia  an  altacativa,  alaa^ 
and  not  a  manure.  Lime  and  chalk  are  best  suited  to  day  lands.  Balf-inA 
bones  are  good  fbr  Beees  and  Strawbeniaa  fa  Mght  landsi  80^  also,  fa 
pheophafai — W.  P.  BADc&xrrx. 

Namx  ov  GnAYx  (P.  if.}.— Your  Grane  is  tha  Hubshae,  aa  Indfau  ^ 

NAnaaoF  Plabts  {W.  IT,  JT.,  Zt/AretfJ.— Aster  trtpolium.  (Thtl^or)^ — 
Splrma  arfmfolia,  9m.  The  Holly  is  apparently  the  var.  iilalypiijlla. 
(&  A.  P.U—l,  Labelfa  arinua,  uar.  grandiflara ;  2,  Mapata  nepdslfa^  1^  ;, 
3,  Arfassislaabrutanua,  L. ;  4,  Potentilfa  atcosangumea,  Lodd. ;  5,  ?r¥Tlna 
pendula,  Schn.  (X«x.].— The  specimen  sent  is  not  sufBcieot  to  enable  na  to 
do  more  than  guess  that  your  plant  ia  a  spedee  of  KMnia.  (Jf. 
Conutonfa  a»pleBifolia.  {eimagom  Jnteerikan.-Gyi 
phyua.  avariabla  pkinu 


POULT&T.  B£S»  aiul  BOOOBiOLI)  CMROMICUi^ 

JOTTmGS. 

DiB  jo«  €vm  attoid  a  popakv  gaiheriBg  aian  Agxieal. 
tval  Maatiiig^-oikft  o£  tktoee  thaffe  are  penpatefew»  go  ft  01 
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famua  ?  Fmht  IIm  ^nirt  li^e  to*™  <^  &»"  cc  1 
MBd  iababitanta  saddentr  e^poaed  to  tlie  innptkai  of  thii^ 
IfconsBiKlpw^tlel  I  covlaname  mu^  tttst  I  fiare  vWted  on 
ndioccatiiniB,  aadlJifceQkeia.  Oft«nthan  isbat  onerskl 
■tiMt,  the  H^  Stwet,  timoat  iMginaing  befiuw  j««  get  to 
tlia  ton,  BBf  cnAiiiK  beiyond  it.  I  lik«  tiie  iiMpilaritj  of 
it— tLa  img  aid  diozDh  stMul^  on  tho  higheet  spot ' 
ta««,  with  its  Teoenble  MBaie-tomHAd  Mwer ;  ita  < 
^bKtet«  Mittdial  on  ItawBUi  its  grot— ana  etnbdB)  itatdd 
fAinrido  whkh  two  &fcAoedM>gclgh«T6  watched  Owe 
^o  MlMJ  tat  ewtngjea;  iti  gMsa  uoM-ooTered  ti^^ 
■tnnri  frlliiiir  thn  tiln  nf  iMiit  ■nrl|miiiiqi  iiiiiiiintiiiiii  Yet 
itimotindiffareut;  the  gudoos  flag  of^En^uidlliH  from 
tbe  belftr,  and  the  bella  ring  a  merry  peal  all  da;.  There 
■n  the  old  house*  witk  MJatml  gaUea,  latticed  windowe, 
ud  ptqjectliig  upper  atoTHe;  the  two  sed  brick  hotuea,  one 
helMiging  to  tbo  dooto^  Uie  oQier  to  tiie  lawyer  {'witj  do 
thaw  nob«uons  alwaju  ohocse  comparatiTely  modern  and 
ted  brick  hotiMa  7) ;  tiw  «M  inn,  probabljr  Um  Ombm,  the 
i^d,  or  the  White  Hait,  Tanerabls  inside  from  it*  cM  dant 
oak  wainsoota.  ita  wide  ataireaae,  its  long  cozridora,  and 
aqimn  cat^Ktabta  looma ;  the  new  BaUiraj  Hotel  raiai  „ 
ita  head  above  its  predeoeasor,  and  boasting  of  itfl  maibto 
and  hxadaytfawtcs ;  and  the  High  Street  in  question— good, 
wide,  eonicrtable  eto«et— yoa  might  pnt  Segeot  Street  in 
tbe  middle  of  it,  and  leave  Lombard  Stre«A  on  each  Bid»~in 
^ace  only,  be  it  undentood.  The  shops  lie  many  feet  back 
9M1  Ab  ig«d  and  rise  from  the  gntt^  Uiat  carries  eff  the 
lain.  Hany  have  trees  in  front.  Long  blinds  protect  from 
SBB.  On  these  holiday  occasitais  everything  puts  on  its 
host  n«M  is  the  beaid  haberdasher,  look  at  his  diqili^, 
ud  ne  Utte  siit:d>er  of  emp^  packages  he  hu  placed  in 
tctmi  to  show  the  extent  of  dib  importations.  The  clothier 
has  baited  Ida  tsap  fbr  tiie  sorii  of  men  that  will  oome  in 
dargeofatoAoronaholid^.  The  baita  used  to  be  amoek- 
frocks  and  leather  leggings,  but  now  Uiey  are  indeecribaMe 
iMti  and  caps,  ftncynecktiea,  and  eheap  jswdleiy,  esperaally 
watdi  diains.  "Wbj,  even  the  bntchw'e  ^op  looks  attrao- 
tivs.  The  trees  in  front  keep  off  the  san,  it  is  scrupulously 
clean,  all  the  outer  part  is  fresh  painted,  tbe  bock  of  tba 
shop  is  thrown  open,  disckacg  a  gsrden,  tbe  leaves  and 
boughs  gently  wave,  suggesting  a  refreshing  breese ;  the 
vwy  dead  meat  looks  cofnfortable. 

The  neighbouring  pleasure  grounds  and  copses  have  been 

laid  under  oontribntion.    During  the  night  waggons  have 

ecme  rambling  in,  tbe  apade  and  pickaie  have  b^en  at  woA 

dnring  tbe  darknesa,  and  tlie  morning  finds  an  avenue  of 

%x,  Iwdi,  and  beech,  huge  limbs  of  which  have  been  put  in 

Uie  groond.    Flags  of  every  colour,  nation,  and  sociely  wave 

in  i£  directions.     Garlands  and  devices  attest  the  taste  and 

the  industry  of  the  good  wives  and  datigliters  (I  like  the 

tei^  better  than  la&s,  because  if  they  are  one  they  will 

be  Qie  other),  of  the  place.     It  is  the  day  of  days  in  the 

hiatoiT  of  the  town — not  only  an  Agricultural  Meeting,  but 

tbe  Horticnltnral  Show,  and  the  band  of  tbe  SOOth  Regiment. 

OrSnarily  the  tradesmen  of  those  quiet  country  towns  are 

men  to  be  envied,  compared  with  the  hurried  aniious-looking 

Ben  in  London ;  but  for  a<mie  days  before  tbe  show  and  for 

.    Being  an 

ngs.    I  was 

with  some 

!  the  show. 

)  station  to 

but  BO  one 


oneobogot  astt  kawaa  about  to  aMi'aaa  mewmal,  at  laab 
like  most  nervous  miA  nSMa^  men,  he  node  the  ralir  mi^ 
take  he  could  make — ka  aAad  the  master  to  ahow  faun  the 
master.  There  ia  no  mistake  in  addroasing  the  sergeant  as 
the  colonel,  but  vies  vend.  This  was  a  eontrstsmpi,  bnt  be 
got  over  it,  oc,  ntlfcsr,  tbe  sn^iect  of  it  aafed  hia  with  vPMh 
taoL  The  band  fi>rned  oolaida  tha  atatis^,  and  the  oonu 
mittee^nan  walked  at  tlie  head  by  Qia  aide  of  the  maatw. 
Then  the  Luiisftsmation  begaii ;  hawaa  wwMg.and  nhaagod 
step;  he  became  more  tiprignt ;  be  waived  Uawalkngi'flttA 
^e  a  bMon,  beat  Ae  meaaare,  and  stepped  to  tiaa« ;  ha 
attached  himselfto  tbe  band  aQ  day,  and  headed  it  irtMB  it 
mlumed  to  tbe  station  in  the  evening. 

niese  piborii^B si«  wiiiiiliaTlj  msiy  onea.  Hie atcoaaa 
from  the  staition  to  the  prineipM  inns  «b3  Hm  sbew-ysv^ 
t^e  oonntiT  loada  ftill  of  cani^a,  from  the  fcm-botrnt  dn* 
to  the  donkey-cart,  the  pedestnana  doaty  and  travel-ataine^ 
aQ  show  gay  ooatoinaa  and  ewiling  feeea.  "What  •  duMiga  in 
CDstnme  and  appearsnoe !  Beards,  ma—tiifhna,  and  stHMOB 
bead-gears  arc  the  nikl  Wbat  wovld  be  thoof^  of  1w 
old  heavy  beaver  of  the  gentleman  and  yeoaaen,  and  the 
dogskin  hot  of  the  labourer  now,  in  the  daysof  wideawafcea, 
deeratalken,  &c,  deoornted  with  a  flower  or  a  CsatkarP  BiA 
folk  are  all  merry  and  good-tampered,  and  they  an  pMaa- 
ing  to  tbe  shav-ysid.  "nieladieB  go  off  dinette  the  poidliT^ 
It  is  in  a  long  tent,  and  tStat  is  crowded  aS  di? ;  thoma 
tliey  go  to  Ibe  flowers,  then  the  fruit.  Hid  eime  to  tiien'  iMt 
where  the  band  of  tbe  EOOtb  Begt  ia  peifcanuing.  71m  oe»- 
doetoT  nnderstands  bia  company,  bu  greiid  moaie  aA  Um 
beginning  was  intended  f6r  the  sedate  world,  but  as  Ua 
youngar  poition  oome  to  an  anchor  round  him  he  gUdaa  off 
mto  ra|iid  waits,  polkas,  and  qnadrinea.  It  ttils ;  evaiy  tMt 
is  beating  time,  and  many  a  heart  wishing  for  a  donaa.  ^Hm 
male  portion  of  the  vimtois  are  soon  aoiromd^  hovaee, 
oxen,   sheep,  and  pigs.     Things  would  be  too  arnmt^  if 

" — --'   -   little   uproar.      Th««   is    a  atont  ■■■ 

and  he  declares  be  will  tam 


there  was   not  a  I 

standing  trf  a  pen  of  pigs,  : 

justice  if  It  b  to  bo  bad  for  money;  and  he  dnea  wait 

hesitatti  to  soy  the  judges  are  fools,  or  sometliing  woaa^ 

_  I, ..  ^  ._....  t  __  .,jj  ijjj  jjjj  pigs.    He  wo'nt  riww 

many  others ;  no,  nor  be  wo'i^t 


to  dispute  the  age  he  has  put  o 
SOT  more,  nor  will  a  good  m 
subscribe,  not  be. 


There  is  a  dinner  «t  the  UontnioTen<y  Ama  at  fc«r.  AB 
the  ooonty  members  will  be  there,  and  all  tbe  soUli^  Mtd 
^entty  of  the  Qe^hboorhood,  and  thither  the  throng  wmda. 
>tep  into  the  hotel  wi^  me.  Every  room  has  three  ot  four 
parties  in  it.  A  donen  wait  to  take  advantage  of  amfiam 
who  moves  &\im  a  t^le.  Bells  rine  oontinotiUy,  but  at- 
tendants ore  few  and  fkr  between.  The  extra  men  hired  for 
the  occasion  take  things  coolly,  bnt  the  regular  servants 
fret^  fume,  and  tear  abo\i^  and  wieh  the  day  over  st  two  ia 
the  afl^moou.  Bows  of  men  carrying  trays  pass  in  pn>- 
oession  from  the  inn  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  ijie  diimer  is 
held.  Freab  salads,  pale  pastry,  drooping  jeDies,  tempt  the 
gaping  children.  Fore-quarters  of  lamb,  ribs  of  beef,  chidl- 
ena  t^t  show  a  society  for  improving  the  breed  of  poultiT 
bss  work  to  dc^  hama,  and  fillets  of  veal,  pass  in  qiadk  sno- 
oeesion.  At  four  o'olock  a  light  cart  Ara-na  up  to  the  door, 
and  ia  soon  filled  with  savouiy  haunches  from  the  paAs  ot 
the  neiglibonring  gentry.  It  spina  across  the  i^od  and 
retnrna  for  another  burdeo;  and  then  the  business  of  Hw 
dinner  b^ina.  Tbe  town  tlien  takes  another  character. 
Th«  shops  abut  up ;  the  real  inhabitants  turn  out ;  those 
who  have  fkr  to  go  borne,  or  who  dislike  a  crowd  snd  bother. 
Older  tbair  carriages;  those  who  go  by  train  Sock  to  the 
"'^ktioB.  There  is  an  extra  staff  for  the  day,  but  it  iauseleas 
the  platform.  The  carriages  are  forcibly  taken  possesaion 
it  that  they  of,  and  ramonabnnce  is  UHeleaa.  We  onoe  met  a  supcrin- 
alL  Like  a  tendont  from  London  on  such  an  occasion  who  wiis  well  up 
ike  in^niiy,  to  his  woil.  His  carriages  were  crowded,  and  he  wss  set 
at  nought.  When  he  said  it  was  the  wrong  train  he  was 
laughed  at.  Bat  he  was  a  man  of  resource.  He  entered  his 
ofBce,  and  two  porters  issued  from  it  a  moment  afterwardig 
walked  the  length  of  the  train,  crying,  "This  trainforTring 
and  London  oi3y."  The  thing  waa  well  done.  The  engine 
gave  the  premon^ary  acream,  the  guard  asked  if  all  was 
right,  and  had  the  whistle  to  his  lips,  but  not  in  his  month, 
when  all  the  carriage  doors  opened,  and  disgorged  Hie  now 

frif^taned  thoogh  lately  bonnoeable  paasengeia,  irtio,  ho- 

Bflvny  J  loafing  to  the  many  tturd-claaa  stations  in  the  Beighbeiia* 
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hood,  did  not  reliah  the  idea  of  going  there  vvt  London,  and. 
paying  the  difference  of  the  excursion  ticket. 

{To  he  c(mtimLed,) 


THE  AGBICULTURAL  HALL  POULTRY  SHOW 

AND  THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 

In  reply  to  yonr  oorreepondent  "An  Exhibitob/'  I  beg 
to  state  that  I  have  neitner  time  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  the  pi^per  war  which  he  appears  to  wish,  particularly  as 
fiiiets  appear  to  have  so  little  impression  upon  him.  To  him 
as  to  all  other  of  your  correspondents  I  say,  €!ommunicate 
directly,  and  they  shall  hare  all  the  information  I  can  give. 
With  me  the  matter  ends  here. — ^E.  Tudman,  an  Hon.  8ee»  to 
ihe  PouUry  Club,  Ash  Chrove,  WkUchwrch,  Salop, 


€€ 


HowxYXB  true  may  be  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent 

An  Exhibitob,"  I  am  very  certain  ana  at  the  same  time 
▼ery  glad  that  he  is  not  the  delegate,  or,  as  he  would  say, 
"  the  hewn  Unens"  of  poultry  exhibitors  generally. 

He  expresses  himself  as  being  **  truly  amazed  "  that  any 
one  should  have  the  "hardihood"  to  deny  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Hewitt  as  judge  at  the  forUicomiug  Isungton 
Show  had  taken  place.  I  again  state  that  if  he  had  read 
all  the  correspondence  between  you  and  Mr.  Tudman  he 
would  have  seen  that  "no  such  appointment  has  taken 
place;"  and  if  he  means  to  doubt  the  word  of  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Poultry  Club,  who  is  surely  a  person  qualified 
to  know  what  the  Club  is  doing,  I  am  the  person  to  be 
"  amazed,"  and  he  is  the  one  that  possesses  the  "  hardihood." 
That  which  your  correspondent  calls  a  "  palpable  fact "  is 
not  a  flEtct  at  all. 

In  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  Club,  this  "  Exhibitob," 
who  appears  not  to  quite  understand  what  he  is  writing 
about,  wishes  to  know,  "How  comes  it  that  they  have  not 
been  acted  on?"  In  answer  to  this,  the  rules  are  not  yet 
fblly  compiled,  and  are  at  present  undergoing  revision, 
which  is  proved  by  the  limited  issue  of  the  copies.  I  in 
turn  want  to  know  how  anything  can  be  said  to  fail  before 
it  has  been  tried. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  beg  of  "  An  Exhibitob  "  not 
to  write  in  ftiture  upon  a  sulgect  till  he  fully  comprehends 
it. — A  POULTBT  Fancixb. 


LEICESTEESHIEE  and  WALTHAM  POULTEY 

EXHIBITION. 

This  Exhibition  of  poultry  forms  a  part  of  the  stock  shown 
at  the  annual  agricultural  meeting  of  this  Sodeiy,  which 
this  year  took  place  at  Market  Harborough,  the  object  of 
the  promoters  (judraig  by  the  prize  schedule),  being  more 
to  encourage  useftu  poultry  than  those  breeds  which  are 
rather  Fashion's  fiEtvourites.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the 
poultry  whilst  on  exhibition,  and  with  the  well-known 
Turner's  Sheffield  pens,  the  Show  was  a  really  well-ordered 
one.  True  it  is,  the  number  of  pens  shown  were  fewer  than 
customary,  it  being  now  the  midst  of  the  moulting  time,  as 
it  is  certain  that  fowls  are  moultine  some  six  weeks  earlier 
than  last  season — a  feature  that  wiU  tell  much  in  favour  of 
the  late  shows.  Some  of  the  chickens  shown  were  very  early 
birds,  as  forward  as  any  we  have  seen  this  year,  and  in  ex- 
cellent feather ;  but  the  adults,  as  a  rule,  were  in  a  state  of 
semi-nudity. 

It  will  be  well  iust  to  remind  our  readers,  that  in  Pigeons, 
however  good  individually,  birds  of  directly  opposed  colours 
cannot  ho^  for  success  exhibited  as  pairs,  the  matching  of 
lidather  bemg  as  indispensable  in  Pigeons  as  in  poultry. 

We  were  glad  to  see  the  Judges  marked  their  disapproval 
of  the  quite  too  common  plan  now-a-days,  of  exhibitu^  two 
or  more  ganders  in  a  pen,  devoted  according  to  rule  to  a  inale 
and  two  females.  One  pen  of  three  ganders,  and  another  of 
two  ffanders  and  a  Goose,  though  the  best  by  fiir  as  to  size 
and  feather,  were  most  properly  disqualified. 

The  weather  being  exceedingly  fine,  without  great  heat, 
the  number  of  visitors  was  most  satis&ctoiy,  and  the  Show 
may  be  deemed  a  success. 

DomKiMo.— Flnt,  B.  Ererard,  Bardon  HUl  Hoom.  Second,  ~  Bbeflleld, 
Otddiocton  Lodge.  CJUeftrnt.— Firtt,  B.  Emrari.  8«eoiid,  T.  Btmubj, 
Upptr  Mdfe^  PlpwtlL 


SpAinsH.— Flrtt.  U.  Brown,  Ab  Kettleby.  Second,  B.  ETemrd,  Bardoa 
Hill  HouM.  Chiekent^-^Flni,  withhold,  there  being  no  oompetitioa* 
Second,  B.  ETerard. 

CocniM-CHiirA  (Anj  eoUwr).— Firat,  A.  Qinr,  Eaton,  Orantham.    Seooadt 
J.  Buckley,  Desford.     Chiekem.—Vlnt,  J.  B.  Hanbnrj,  Cllpetoa  Houe. 
Second,  Capt.  T.  Wethenll,  Loddington.    Commended,  A.  Qnj, 

Oooanr-GHXicA  (White).— First,  H.  Brown,  Ab  Kettlebj.  Second,  T. 
Sheppard,  Hnmbentone.  Chickens,— Flnt,  T.  Sheppard.  Second,  O. 
Sheen,  Leicester. 

Qamm  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Prise,  Capt.  T.  Wetberall,  Lod* 
dington.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Brown,  Ab  KetUebv.  Chiaktns, — 
Prise,  B.  Erwrard,  Bardon  Hill  House.  Highly  Conunended,  Sir  W.  de  €• 
Brooke,  Bsrt,  Geddington  Orange. 

Oamb  (White*  Piles  or  any  other  colour).— Prise,  B.  Brerard,.  Baidoo 
Hill  House.  Highly  Commended,  H.  W.  White,  Home  Farm,  Oreat  Crosby. 
CSUdbcM.— Prise.  B.  Ererard.    Commended,  A  (Hy*  Eaton. 

Hambuboh  (Of  any  colour).  — Prise,  B.  £.  Duckerlng,  Northoipe. 
Chiekms,—^\z9,  H.  E.  Emberlin,  Humberttone. 

SINGLE  COCKS. 
Doumio.- Prise,  B.  Ererard,  Bardon  Hill  House. 
Spanish.— Prise,  IL  Brown,  Ab  KetUebr. 
CocBiN-CHnrA  (White).— Prize,  F.  W.  Montgomery,  Qaddesby. 
Hambuxoh.— Prise  and  Commended,  J.  Baekly,  Desfnrd. 

Babtams  (Clean-legged).— lirsti^Capt  T.  Wetherall,  Loddiagton.  8eooad» 
H.  E.  Emberiin,  Hnmberstone. 

Gamb  Bantams  (Bl&ck-breasted  and  other  Beds).  —  First,  Capt.  T. 
Wetheralt,  Loddington.    Second,  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  Grantham. 

Ant  othxb  VABiBrr  Excbpt  Oaikb.— First,  A.  GKiy.  Seeond,  W.  Chamlmr* 
lain,  Desford.    Ciodie.— Prise,  G.  Sheen,  Leicester. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).— First,  H.  E.  Emberlin,  Hnmberstone.  Second 
M.  Brown,  Ab  Kettleby.    Highly  Commended,  U.  E.  Emberlin. 

Dvcxs  (Rouen).- First,  J.  SheiBeld,  Geddington  Grange.  Seoond^.T. 
Bnmaby,  Upper  Lodge,  PipwelL 

TuBKSTs  (Black).— First,  J.  Johnson,  Brampton.  Second,  J,  E.  Bennett, 
Husbands  Bosworth  Grange. 

TuBxsTs  (Any  ether  rariety).— First,  A.  Guy,  Eaton,  Orsntham.  Seooa^ 
J.  Johnson,  Brampton. 

GsBSB.- Prize,  W.  Kirk,  Wymondham. 

PioEoifs.—7V<m6f«r<.— First,  F.  W.  Montgomery,  Oaddesby.  Second^ 
Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Ingestre.  ^tol«r«.— Prise,  H.  E.  Emberiin,  Humba^ 
stone.  Jhrnte.— First,  H.  E.  Emberlin.  Second,  J.  Budc.  Leiceeter. 
•/aco&MM.- Prise,  H.  E.  Emberlin.  jPanfat/j.— Prise,  W.  Drayoott, 
Hnmberstone. 

Babbits  (For  the  heaviest  welght).—Prlse,  W.  (Chamberlain,  Desford. 

Ant  otbbb  Kino.— Prize,  W.  Chamberlain.  Highly  Commanded,  P.  W, 
Montgomery,  (}addesby. 

W.  Dolby,  Esq.,  of  Botherfield,  and  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq., 
of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  officiated  as  Judges. 


SUCCESSFUL  POULTEY-ZEEPINa. 

As  it  is  more  pleasant  to  hear  of  success  than  £ulure,  I 
am  tempted  to  send  you  my  experience  in  chicken-rearing 
this  season ;  and  think  even  the  successftd  poultry-keeper, 
paee  57,  will  acknowledge  himseK  beaten.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  near  if  any  one  has  been  more  fortunate  than  myselfl 

Cochin.— Feb.  11th,  5  hatched,  3  reared;  Feb.  22ncl, 
4  hatched,  4  reared ;  April  1st,  4  hatched,  3  reared ;  AprQ 
14th,  7  hatched,  7  reared;  May  1st,  7  hatched,  7  reaiM; 
May  2nd,  8  hatched,  8  reared ;  May  8th,  13  hatched,  13 
reared.    Total,  48  hatched,  45  reared. 

Hambubqhs.— Feb.  11th,  6  hatched,  6  reared ;  April  20fih^ 
12  hatched,  12  reared.    Total,  18  hatched,  18  r^ured. 

The  first  two  lots  consist  of  two  cockerels  and  five  pullets* 
and  average  4  lbs.  15  ozs.  each.  The  pullets  all  oommenced 
laying  during  the  first  week  in  July.— E. 


BUDE   HAVEN  &  STEATTON  HOETICULTUBAI. 

AND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  eighth  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday, 
July  29th,  in  two  spacious  tents,  in  convenient  grovmcb 
immediately  adjoining  the  picturesque  little  church  of  Bade» 
commanding  fine  views  of  the  Haven  and  the  suxTOundin^ 
romantic  scenery  for  which  this  favourite  little  watering 
place  is  fiamed.  The  Show  lasts  but  one  day,  so  that  the 
birds  are  not  fiitigued  by  too  long  confinement  in  Uie  poultry 
pens.  One  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  Sooiety 
labours  is  the  i&ct  that  the  nearest  railway  station  is  folly 
twentv-six  miles  distant,  so  that  whatever  birds  are  sent 
from  long  distances  have  this  tedious  journey  of  twenty-eix 
miles  to  perform  by  coach  before  reaching  their  destinatioiu 
This  necessarily  tends  to  deter  amateurs  who  reside  in  other 
counties  firom  sending  their  birds.  There  la,  however,  some 
talk  of  a  railway  beinff  oonstructed  to  connect  Bnde-Haven 
with  the  North-Devon  line,  and  if  this  scheme  be  carried  out^ 
a  vast  im|>rovement  will  no  doubt  be  visible  there  in  other 
things  besides  poultiy. 


AWKblMkl 


JOUfilML  OF  SOSTICULTDBE  UTD  OOTTAOB  GABDVITEB. 


Caaniniag  the  dmwbsoks  TUtder  wbioh  they  labour,  the 
Committee  anooaeded  in  dnwin^  together  the  comDaratirel7 
b(g«  number  of  nmrlf  two  hundred  neOB ;  and  thotigh,  m 
m^iit  b«  oxpectad  from  the  Booladed  charaoter  <»  the 
hMMU^,  there  were  Beveral  pens  showing  detbcta  in  the 
mrfjiliiny  ot  Domba  and  1e^,  yet  the  ^reat  bnlk  of  the  birda 
prared  Iqr  tlieir  appearance  and  oondition  thB.t  the  leuMu 
of  Ibrmer  joub  obts  not  been  lost  npon  their  owners,  and 
that  very  mat  pains  have  been  taken  in  most  instanoes  to 
win ifiaeBbj intrinsio merit  alone.  Capt.  Davey,  an  exten- 
■Ire  shqk-owner  residing  at  Bnde,  kindly  undertook  the 
charge  and  care  of  all  spedmeus  &om  a  distance,  and  we 
SN  booud  to  state  that  the  greatest  care  and  attention  was 
bestowed  npon  the  birds  while  in  the  pens  as  to  feeding, 
water,  Ac.,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  owners  received 
than  back  from  the  Show  in  bb  good  oondition  as  when  they 
sent  them  off. 

Solo'cBnad  is  a  list  o!  Uie  prizee  awarded : — 

.         ..     _    .   .       -.  D,  c.  Hnllln.    Smob^  K«t.  A.  C. 

:.  HDeklB,     OtlAbfu. —Flnt,  Bit, 


,  0.  SlonuD.    CUcitou.— nnt,  B. 
[.  Ftraoai.     CKIeilmi.— rint  md 


Hunsun  (Goldcn-ouiiled).— Frl»,  J.  L.  Smith. 
Buiuun  {SilTS-pnellMI.— nnt,— Him.    Swosd.  J.  WilMr. 
Hiimnaiu  ( BQnr.i|>u|l*d|.— nnt  and  Snond,  V.  L.  Iaou. 
Voun*  lOoldis-aiiuiflad).— FInt,  F.  Olojnir.    SeooBd.  J.  Short. 


Ijlt.  thkd  wlthbtild. 

■lUH  (WbitB).— F. — .  _ 
ITUH  (Black,  ftc.J.—nri 


W.AIlla. 

,, , .      ....Dbuib.    S««iiirl,W.  BroDiBU. 

FOwu.— FIrM.  W.  U,  L.  Lnm.    SsBBd,  Rct.  O.  D*  C.  OlDU. 

DrcxifArlHtHUTJ.— Flin,J.  BIBH.  Sveand,  R*r.  B.  K.  Wrlcht.  Jimk- 
llaft.~flnt,  RsT.  T.  8.  Cuuaw.    Swond,  J.  JawalU 

Pvcu  {OcniDiod).— Flnt,  E».  O.  De  C.  OalllB.  Beeoad,  T.  Trawln. 
DKcUmft.— FlntiUuterT.Briuni.    BHond,  N.Fillilet. 

TEUiTi.-~FbA  O.  BladoB.    Sgeoiid,  Est.  A.  C.  Thrns*. 

Onu.— Fiitt,  W.  Bth^    Stcoad,  Rg*.  O.  D*  C.  aulle. 

Fmiox.— 0(rH<rt.— Priu,  Mtu  Ujot.  Bor»».  —  PrluB,  HIh  Lyns. 
AMiTL— FilM^  Mlu  Bnr-  Fimlailt.—rxii»,  Hlu  Lvni.  JaaMnt.— 
FllK,  Wh  I.7».  7>-»p<etri.— PriiB,  XIh  Ltbb.  n«ilfn.— PriiB, 
I.  M.  Bnnnd.  BIm  Aoat.— Fiiie,  —  lAAl.  CbmnsB  i^imu.— Ftlu. 
MIbLtiu. 

Ruam  (Lop-nnd).— Flnt.  H.  Olil.  SMwnd,  H.  PmIct.  CtMiiMit.^ 
Flitt,  MiM  BnrlflEi.    SBOOBd.  J.  BrlniiDombe. 

Einu  Fun  (Olnn  br  WlLluio  Uukcll,  EH.).~Pri«,  H.t>*Rlu 

EiTU  Pun  (QiTui  by  tbe  Co<iimllCM).-Pn»,  T.  Wood. 
The  Judges  w«re  M.  C.  BaUance,  Esq,  of  Taunton,  Somer- 
set; and  Ur.  Leworthy,  of  Barnstaple,  Devon;   and  their 
awards  appeared  to  give  entJie  satisGicCion. 


DBIPFIELD  AGKICXILTUEAL   SOCLETT'S 
POULTBT  SHOW. 
Tms  was  held  on  the  30tb  of  July.    The  following  ware 
\iM  awaidsi — 
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d  (BUthJ. 


Burrua  EBliek  Bad  WUtol.— Flnt,  W,  Ciaaao,  I 
ttecmi.  Q.  HoM J,  SLbru  (BliA}. 

Biirrua  (Jlhj  atbtr  vui«C*i.— Flnt,  J.  B.  JnMp,  BaU  (Oold-Ussd], 
BaaoBd,  T.  BtlmH,  DilDeld  (Obbw), 

SIHOLE  COCKS. 

I>oBiina.~Prl»,  It. }.  QrlBUMn. 

8»in*a.— Pili«,  B.  Tits,  Uadh 

Oiai  (BIiek-brauiKtind  other  B«d>\—FrIs<.H.AdiBi,Bsnrlsy. 

Om  (DuokirlailadotliBrOnTi).— PriH,  H.  Adimi,  Btrgritvl. 

GiHi  {ABjr  odisr  nrMtl.— Priia,  H.  Aduu,  BvTvlsr. 

Cocbib-Cbom.— Friu,  I.  C.  Trouv,  SslHo. 

Fduhh.— Prlu,  T.  G.  TrotMr,  SullaD. 

HuaoBOHi  ((kili]ni.apui|I*d).~Ptlia,  W.  CsmuD,  BndfOrd. 

HmsmoBt  (SIltec^puslBd).— PHh,  W.  Cuniu.  BndRiTil. 

Hufimoaa  [QolABB^BdUid) — Prlu.  R.  M0H7,  Uiitso. 

HuliTiiau  lalinr-paulllsd).— Frlis,  T.  O.  Tmur,  BntiOB,  HnIL 

_  «,____  -_. F««TiODttr  CuiuB.— Prii*, 


DlBOTOT  BUIB 

CbL  Lottna.  SBBdcrluidBlclc. 


■n,  Bridbrd  (Wblla]. 


asaat.— rint,  Un.  O.  A.  Tonne,  DrlSald.    Btensd,  Un.  Mlebolion, 
Lonr  Driffield.     ffuHafi.— Prtia,  dn.  R«liln'»B,  SnTltuniHi. 

TuBina.— F^nt,  W.  Cannan,  Bndfoid.     Saeond,    He*.   T.   DswioiL 
TaaUi.— Priae,  Mn.  T.  Davioa. 
Qmmai  Faoi,.— Frtaa.  Mil.  O.  A.  TooBc.  Drlffiald. 
Ddsu  (Aylaibary).— F1i^  and  BaooDd,  W.  H.  Tonns,  Drifflell.    Biiek- 
Kui.—Hn  O.  A.  Tounc.  IMffldd. 

Docxa  (Rouen).— Fim,  T.  H.  Barker,  Horlasham.    Baaood,  J,  Biilm, 
Plakarlni.    i)<itrtttivi.— Frlia,  J.  Brain,  Plck«ln(. 

DvoIB  (Adt  otber  Tiiiat/I.— Pint,  J.  Btkln,  Flokarlnc.    Saoond,  1.  R. 
JSBWP.  Hall  (Eul  lBdl4ii).    Dacktintt—Vrtu.  J.  R,  Jswp  (Wild). 
Plonin.— <Vo;>^(r(.— Prtis,  H.  EobaoB.  Bratbartnn.     Ciarrlari.— Pitaa, 
DrUBdd.     Tnimptlrr$.—Vriit.  J.  Kay,  BarirlaT.    JaeoHm.^ 

,., «■... J-anfaili.— PrUf,  J,  R,  J««op,  HaU. 

. ,  DriBlald.     Barti,— Priie.  F.  Kaj, 

[lay.    J^HiM,— Prlis,  B.LaaaoB,Driaald.    Jftf  olhtr  rarlttg.-^Mn, 


Filia,  T.  EUrlB 


f.  B.  ToBDs,  Drineld.; 


EXTRA  PRIZES. 


).  Baiter,  Esq.,  Skipton;  and  S.  Bird, 


HASLIKGDEN  POULTKr  SHOW. 

Tnis  was  held  on  the  2Sth  alt.,  and  we  are  well  pleased  to 

hear  that  it  was  a  great  Buccess.    The  following  were  the 

OiHi  [Any  eotonr).— Pint,  C.  W.  Brlarlay,  Hldllstos.  HwiOBd,  }. 
Tamar,  Ridoilffo. 

CoDaiH-CKim  (Abj  calaiu).— Firit,  T.  Stiatoli,  OlauUtk.  Beoond,  F.  U. 

BrAHiBH  (Blaoa;.— FIrM,  R.  J.Wood,  Lovar  GranpMU.    Saoond,  J.  Bad- 

BiiBH*  PnoTBt  [Any  cslanr).— Pint,  R.  Luy,  Bsbdan  Brldfa.  aaooBd, 

'Hinanasa  [Oaldea-paacllled).— I%it  and  Second,  B.  BnUth,  Hilirax. 

HmaouB  (SilTir-pandUad).— Pint,  C. Hoot*,  PooltdB-la-Py Ida.  Saoond, 
A.  Nlcholtoo,  ShafBeld. 

HmauHax  (Oaldon-apuirladl.— flnt,  J.  Andrew,  AahtaD-andar-Lnit. 
Saoitnd,  C.  Cowtinro,  Laedi. 

HiMasaan  ( SI  liar  4panKlnl\— Flnt,  J.  Asdraw,  Aihtan-uadar-Lyae. 
BaooBd.U.  lihgr«o»d,  Railollffe. 

Aki  OTHis  VxHiBTi.— Fint,  H.  Caitar,  HolmBiUi.    Basond,  O.  DamoB, 

BinAHi  (Qamal,— Flrit,  J.  Uimn,  Mawcknnh.    Baaond,  R.  It.  Stark, 
Hull. 
Burma  (Anj  ottier  virtatj).— Flnt,  C.  Walker,  HaUfai.    Batnid,  Q. 

'  Inlay,  Mlddlatsn.    Seeend, 
.—nnt,  U.  ToTDar,  Freatra.  Basood,  T.  KenyOB,  Bliok- 


^  T.  Houlkar,  Blackban 

DtiCEB  (AyleiliDiy).— Flnt,  E.  Leach,  Bochdala.    BeMind,  p.  U.  Blndlt, 
Hullnfidan. 

DocKa  (Roseo).— Flrat  and  BeMOd,E.  Leach,  Rachdala. 

Doou  (Any  oUiec  ruieiyj.— Friia,  T.  Hall,  BiiUnadaB, 
The  Judges  were  Mr.  B.  Teabay,  Fnlwood,  Preston ;  and 
Ur.  T.  Dodds,  Watkinson  Hall.  Liverpool. 


DUCK  ASSUMING  THE  PLUMAGE  OF  THE 

DKAKE. 
I  Bta  to  add  the  following  to  the  instanoea  idready  given 
of  fowls  asBoming  the  plumage  of  the  male  bird. 
In  1S58  I  bad  a  lot  of  fiacks,  one  of  whii^  commenced  to 


im 
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mottll  in  iSk»  imtumiy  aad  by  the  foDoiniig^  >priag 

axmjad  entiselj  in  the  pinmage  of  m  drake.  In  the  ftnt- 
named  vear  ahe  laid,  bat  when  habited  im  drake'a  ooetome 
oeaaed  doing'  bo.  She  mm  kflled  fot  the  table,  bat  no  eggs 
were  diaooTered  in  the  orary. 

Thia  oconrrM  in  the  province  ofLnaembuiy,  where  I  was 
thenKving,  Ko  one  there  had  ever  seen  aooh  a  case,  althoogh 
several  peasants  had  had  hens  whieh  aaenmad  the  cook's 
plumage,  and  one  had  retvmed  to  the  plumage  of  a  hen  the 
next  year.  ■  Ai  S* 


CANSEB  nr  PIGEONS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barton's  inqniiy,  I  am  afisid  hia  birds 
have  beoonie  nnhealthy  firom  some  caoae  which  ahowa  itself 
in  the  breakinf^-oat  abont  the  month  of  the  canteroas  dis  oaeo 
to  which  Pigeons  are  often  liable.  It  may  arise  from  varioos 
canaea— too  hot  or  stimulating  a  diet^  aa  too  mnch  hemp-aeed, 
or  want  of  nataral  condiments ;  and  it  haa  been  attnbated 
to  dir^  water,  drinking  from  tin  veasda,  drinking  the  water 
in  which  they  have  batiied,  or  from  mice  wetung  among 
the  com. 

I  have  fooad  mn^good  anae  from  removing  the  poa  and 
thorooghly  rabbing  the  phwe  with  caostio.  I  have  also 
cared  a  caae  by  rabbing  sut  into  the  part  when  the  matter 
was  removed.  By  all  meana  let  the  P%e<Mis  have  a  little 
salt.  I  do  not  think  wheat  alone  good  feeding  fbr  Pigeons ; 
lentils,  small  beans,  and  buckwheat  axe  a  ffood  chai^.  I 
shcRdd  benleased  to  hear  if  the  caastic  or  sf3t  proves  a  core. 
In  using  the  caostic  care  most  be  taken  to  toooh  every  part 
of  the  sore,  or  the  matter  will  fbrm  again. — ^Bulnabd  P. 
Bbsmt. 


SETTLING  PIGEONS  IN  A  NEW  HOME, 

JJXD  LETTIKO  THSH  OUT  FOB  THB  TIBST  TDCX. 

Thi  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  J,  I.  D./'  in  No.  175, 
suggests  the  desirability  of  a  few  passing  remarks  on  settling 
or  aocastoming  Pigeons  to  a  new  abod^  and  the  care  re- 
qnisite  in  letting  them  oat  fbr  the  first  time;  for,  as  your 
conespondent  remarks,  he  has  "a  crotdvet  that  birds 
breed  better  if  allowed  to  fly  out."  In  this  he  is  qaite 
ooirect;  and  I  may  add  that  the  Pigeons  will  be  very  much 
the  healthier  if  they  have  their  libeAy,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  pftdc  np  msoiy  little  condiments,  whieh  aU  the  care  of  tiie 
ihncier  is  bat  indifferently  able  to  supply.  It  is,  therefore^ 
always  advisaUe  to  give  the  Hgeons  their  liberty  when 
practicable,  which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
Ibund  to  be,  most  Pigeons  being  able  to  fly  sufficiently  to 
keep  out  of  danger ;  and  although  one  or  two  may  be  lost 
fr<mi  some  cause  or  other  owing  to  their  being  at  large, 
jet  1  am  convinced  that  many  more  die,  or  are  lost,  from 
being  kept  confined.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  any  one 
aoddenly  to  rash  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  turn  out  all 
his  Pigeons  without  some  previous  care  and  discrimination, 
because  a  Pigeon  that  has  grown  to  maturity  in  confine- 
ment and  sudde^  finds  itself  at  large,  becomes  bewildered, 
and  gets  into  difficulties  that  a  young  bird  would  escape, 
owing  to  its  natural  instinct ;  whereas  the  older  bird,  being 
cramped  in  its  intellect,  as  it  were,  is  taken  off  its  goard. 

It  may  be  aa  well  to  inquire  what  this  instinct  is.  I 
think  it  wiU  be  admitted  that  many  animals  have  the  power 
to  return  home  from  distant  places  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  road.  Pew  persons  but  can  call  to  mind 
some  acooont  of  cata,  dogs,  horses,  and  other  ^nr^ft^i^  ^e- 
tnming  home,  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  know 
anything  of  the  road.  I  believe  it  is  a  fhculty  by  which 
they  have  an  intoitiTe  perception  of  the  right  direction,  and 
follow  it  by  a  natural  impulse.  This  is,  I  consider,  instinct, 
and  not  at  aU  ooBtroUed  by  reason. 

Amon^  the  wild  Dovea  or  Pigeons  there  is  a  diffnrenoe  In 
this  instinct.  Some  are  errat^  or  wandering  in  their  ways. 
These  are  mostiy  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and,  except  for  the 
pnrpose  of  nesting  have  no  settled  home.  SndiPigecmamay 
be  tamed,  but  cannot  be  domesticated,  because  if  let  out 
they  stray  away,  and  have  no  instinct  to  attach  them 
taanysp^  Sneh  is  the  case  with  onr  Uugest  Wood  Pigeon, 
the  King  Dof«;  wbeseas  the  Bode  Pigeon  has  a  settled 
abodatawhiohttahrayaendsavonratozetaRL    Ifitstntys 


away  in  aaarehof  &>ed,aBsoon  as  its  hnngeris  satiafiedit 
retosna  home  by  mere  inatinot  as  a  nataral  act,  without 
thought  or  comoem.  Thus  the  Bock  Pigeon,  though  such  a 
shj»  wild  bordp  can  be  domesticated.  See  how  the  bee 
wMideKs  in  search  of  honey,  winding  and  twisting,  seasdi- 
ing  and  hunting,  from  flower  to  flower,  and  when  filled 
returning  direct  to  the  hive.  Cats  have  been  carried  away  to 
strange  places  in  bags  or  covered  baskets,  and  returnee! 
home  many  miles  when  let  out.  Many  are  the  stories  of 
dogs,  horses,  and  bullocks  returning  home  by  some  unex^- 
plfuned  fikooll^.  Domestic  Pigeons  are  highly  endowed  wi^ 
this  power,  and  have  always  a  desire  to  retam  home  iHien  at 
adistaaoe  from  it.  So  stnmg  is  this  propensity  that  man  has 
been  led  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  selecting  strong  or 
quick-flying  breeds,  has  trained  tiiem  to  come  home  from 
very  long  <fi8tanffee,  and  thus  to  be  the  bearers  of  dispatches 
or  news.     ^ 

Having  briefly  considered  this  inherent  fricolty  or  instinet 
of  Pigeons,  there  can  be  little  wonder  if  an  amateur  buys 
a  pair  of  Pigeoaa  and  lets  them  out  without  due  ^eoantionw 
that  the  birds  will  stray  away,  and  probably  be  lost.  A  few 
words  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  lessen  this  impalae» 
and,  if  possible,  to  create  a  counter-attraction,  ia  tiie  oly'ect 
of  my  preMnt  letter. 

Mucn  difference  will  be  found  in  the  strengtii  of  this 
instinct  in  different  individuals,  as  also  in  their  powers  of 
flight  and  consequent  c^ability  of  following  this  impulse* 
A  Pigeon  that  has  been  brought  up  in  confinement  is  much 
in  the  state  of  a  young  bird  that  has  fbr  tiie  first  time  left 
the  nest,  but,  if  anything,  more  stimid,  and  may  require 
care  not  to  frighten  it  mm.  the  roo^  or  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, until  it  has  been  in  and  out  two  or  three  timea. 
A  Pigeon  that  haa  previously  been  aecastomed  to  have  its 
liberty,  and  is  for  the  first  time  let  oat  at  a  new  phiee^  fads 
no  bewilderment,  but  rather  r^oices  at  its  liberty,  and  seta 
off  at  once  for  its  old  home,  its  excursion  bemg  only  cur- 
tailed by  its  powers  of  flight.  It  vniil  depend  veiy  mods  oo 
the  counter-attraction  set  up  in  the  new  abode  whether  the 
Pigeon  returns  to  it.  It  w21  at  onoe  be  se^i  how  xexj 
various  is  the  amount  of  restraint  required  to  attach  a 
Pigeon  to  a  new  home. 

My  advice  to  any  one  when  a  new  pair,  or  even  a  single 
bird,  is  purchased,  is  to  keep  them  confined  for  at  least  three 
days  in  their  new  house,  a  fortnight  would  be  safer ;  bat, 
above  all  things,  to  see  that  the  new  comers  have  a  private 
apcurtment — that  is,  a  nest-place  or  two  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  have  taken  possession  and  have  driven  all  others  from 
it.  Thia  becomes  their  castle  or  retreat,  and  to  it  thejr 
return :  if  they  go  out  and  cannot  find  their  old  residence, 
they  will  try  and  return  to  this  new  possession.  When  a 
Pigeon,  or  a  pair  of  new  Pigeons  have  been  out,  and  sought 
in  vain  for  their  old  house,  then,  having  found  their  way 
back  to  the  nest  place  of  their  new  home,  there  is  but  little 
fear  of  their  leaving  afterwards,  unless  at  any  time  another 
Pigeon  has  beaten  them  from  their  retreat,  when  they  may 
then  roam  in  search  of  a  new  nest-place. 

Ordinaxy  tame  Pigeons  may  be  let  out  three  days  after 
they  have  taken  possession.  Better  flying  kinds  should  be 
kept  in  a  fortnight.  Such  as  have  been  accust<mied  to  find 
their  way  home  from  the  fields,  or  have  been  trained  for 
homing,  must  be  kept  in  for  a  longer  time  if  their  old  home 
is  not  too  £ur  for  them  to  reach  easily,  in  which  case  they 
will  have  to  be  brought  back  two  or  three  tiasea  ere  they 
will  stop.  Sewing  a  few  of  the  lon^  wing-feattters  together 
to  prevent  their  flying  too  much  at  first,  or,  as  some  recom- 
mend, sof^mig  their  wings — aa  experiment  I  have  never 
tried — ^may  serve  to  keep  them  at  home  for  a  ftw  days ;  but 
if  once  they  return  but  little  trouble  will  be  experienced 
afterwards.— B.  P.  Bruit. 


EABBIT-HUTCHES. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your  readen  who  are  rabbit- 
fanders  if  I  state  my  expmence  in  kecpinc^ rabbits  ia  hutches 
with  sparred  fioors.  I  find  they  keep  the  rabbits  cleaner 
and  sweeter,  and  they  thrive  much  better  thua  when  on 
close  boarded  fioors.  There  is  no  efflavia  from  the  hutches, 
and  twice  as  many  can  be  kept  in  the  same  spaee  aa  when 
on  close  boarded  floors.    My  hutches  with  open  boards  are 
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Teiy  leldoin  oleaaed  out,  and  the  rabbits  are  mtioh  deaoier 
thn  HiOBe  tixat  are  on  ibe  dose  boai^dB,  which  are  deaned 
(mt  dailj.  The  1>oardB  are  2  i&ciieB  wide  and  ^df  an  inoh 
apirL — Ajx  AnATatm  FANonES. 


EABBITS    LOSING  THEIR  HAIR— EAE8 
FALLING  TO  ONE  SIDE. 

In  imawer  to  "  J.  I.  D."  I  hanre  frequently  bad  my  rabbits 
BJb  the  %ax  off  their  noses,  which  is  owing  to  their  troughs 
being  too  iiarrow,  and  upen  giving  them  broader  ones  the 
fiir  sson  erovs  again.  As  to  the  young  rabbits'  ears,  oat  of 
a  whdB  litter  whidi  I  had  at  the  oommeneeinent  of  this 
jMsr  every  one  bad  both  falling  on  one  side.  The  best 
nnadf  is  to  take  tbem  out  of  the  hutch  e^eiy  morning  suad 
HBBoth  tbeir  ears  in  the  proper  poaition  £or  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  ontil  yon  £nd  Idiem  remain  pro^rly. 

At  "  J.  L  D."  says  that  he  is  a  novice  as  a  rabbit-fancier, 
I  HajBtk  tbat  perhaps  lie  would  like  to  know  that  I  always 
oiEer  my  rabbits  water,  and  in  this  warm  weather  I  find  that 
they  ynO.  leave  their  green  food  for  it.  When  I  first  com- 
menced keeping  rabbits  many  fanciers  whom  I  knew  told 
me  that  it  was  usdess  giving  them  bran.  The  consequence 
was  that  I  fbnnd  tbe  young  ones  deserted  immediately  they 
were  Ixnn ;  so  I  gave  them  bran,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
one,  and  they  are  all  in  splendid  condition.  If  any  genfle- 
man  be  desirous  of  seeing  them  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
them  on  application  by  letter  to— J.  S.  Blackett,  7,  Canon- 
bury  Lame,  Islington, 


FEEPAEATION  OP  WAX. 

I  HAVB  fiailed  hitherto  in  extracting  the  wax  from  the 
empty  combs.  Wm  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  directions 
on  tbos  branch  of  bee-keeping  ? — Cavendish. 

[The  idlowing  directions  are  copied  from  "  Bee-keeping 
fior  tbe  Many.*'  After  draining  and  washing  the  combs, 
Ifr.  Payne  says,  "Put  them  in  a  clean  boiler  with  some  soft 
water;  ^"f*"^^  over  a  dear  &:e  until  the  oombs  are  mdted : 
your  a  quart  or  so  into  a  canvass-bag,  wide  at  the  top  and 
tK»eri]|g  downwards,  like  a  jelly-bag ;  hold  this  over  a  tub  of 
0^  water;  tiie  boiling  liquor  will  immediately  pass  away, 
losioDg  ike  liquefied  wax  and  dross  in  the  bag ;  hare  j^eady 
a  pieae  of  smooth  board  of  such  a  length  that  one  end  may 
nist  at  ike  bottom  of  the  tub  and  the  other  end  at  its  top ; 
upon  this  imdined  plane  lay  your  reeking  bag,  but  not  so  as 
to  toadi  t^  odd  water ;  theoi,  by  conxpreasing  the  bag  with 
any  convenient  roller,  the  wax  will  ooze  through  and  run 
down  the  board  into  the  cold  water,  on  the  surfietce  of  which 
it  win  set  in  thin  flakes ;  empty  the  dross  out  of  the  bag 
and  replenish  it  with  the  boiling  wax,  and  proceed  as  before 
until  all  has  been  pressed.  When  finished  collect  the  wax 
torn  the  aorfaee  of  the  cold  water,  put  into  a  dean  saucepan 
with Teiy  little  water,  melt  it  carefully  over  a  aiofw&ce,  tSasa 
off  the  dross  as  it  rises,  then  pour  it  into  moulds  or  shapes, 
tad  -ptue  them  where  they  will  cool  slowly.  The  wax  may 
be  r^idered  still  more  pure  by  a  second  melting  and  mould- 
ofj^."  'Die  above  is  the  process  we  have  hitherto  adopted, 
with  this  exception,  that  we  placed  the  combs  in  a  covered 
^>eanil  which  we  stand  in  a  boiler  of  water,  forming  in  this  way 
a  water  bath  on  the  prindple  of  an  ordinary  glue-pot  and  ob- 
▼iatiBg  all  risk  of  over-heating.  The  operation  of  straining 
boiliBg  wax  through  a  canvass  bag  is,  however,  so  disagree- 
aWe  imd  "  messy,"  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  word,  that  we 
intend  having  an  apparatus  made  for  the  purpose  on  the 
pfaux  re^mmended  by  the  late  Dr.  Bevan,  and  which  he 
thus  describes  in  page  259  of  the  second  edition  of  "The 
Hon^  Bee : " — "The  kettle  I  use  is  in  shape  like  a  flower- 
pot ;  the  strainer  is  of  the  same  shape  but  only  half  the 
depth»  and  it  dr^into  the  larger  kettle  full  halfway  with 
an  accurate  fit.  llie  bottom  of  this  inner  kettle  is  perforated 
tU  over  with  vary  fine  holes,  and  has  a  couple  of  ring 
haadlee.  The  rough  oombs  being  placed  in  the  large  kettle, 
wat^  is  pouved  in  till  it  rises  nearly  halfway  up  the  inner 
kettle,  aim  the  whole  is  placed  over  a  moderate  mre.  As  the 
vax  nidts  out  of  the  crude  mass  it  pereolates  through  the 
i>>ainer  and  floats  upon  theaurfaoe,  tolerably  firee  from  im- 
pmily,  from  whence,  when  cool,  it  is  taJcen  off  in  a  oake,  for 


being  ve-melted  and  still  further  d^nrated*  ytbiek  m^  h& 
efiiscrted  by  Idie  same  apparatus,  itaryiagthe  uBe«f  it  a  little* 
The  oadce  of  wax  ju0t  referred  to  is  now  put  isto  the  npfar 
kettle,  aod  waiter  to  the  d^yth  of  a  few  inches  into  the  lowers 


the  waK  as  t&en  alowly  mdted  again*  whan  it  wiH  drop 
throK^  the  strainer  and  awim  on  &e  sme£Me  of  the  w»t0i^ 
the  impurities  fiiJIing  to  the  bottom.  Having  been  a^araeted 
from  l£e  water  and  any  still  remalmng  impurities  scraped 
oS,  the  wafx  sfaoidd  be  again  re-meltod  with  just  wiifeer 
enough  to  avoid  bavmng,  and  poured  into  the  moulds,  Idie 
latter  having  been  previously  rinaed  with  coid  waiter  to 
prevent  the  was  from  adfaenbig  to  them.  The  moulds  should 
then  be  placed  near  the  fixe  and  covered  over  to  let  ihe  wax 
ood  gradually,  or  the  cakes  will  be  liable  to  ooeadr.  This 
hurt  mdtii^  should  be  conducted  over  a  very  geiiUe  tfire— 
such  as  w^>d  om^beni  and  the  Hke,  or  tho  wax  wM  mdte 
matermlly  dn  odour,  fragrance,  and  tenacity."] 


PEPEIVINa  STOCKS- 


Onx  thing  I  wish  to  Imow  is,  Ihave  worked  my  ei^t  inxea 
on  the  depriving  system,  from  sixl  have  taken  over  80  lbs*  of 
honey  eadi,  and  tihe  hottom  hives  are  ftdl,  may  I  take  lO-cr 
i2  lbs.  from  them  dnzing  the  present  week  P— J.  N.,  TTaadi- 
wofihm 

[If  yours  are  large-sized  frame-hives  we  deem  it  rather 
advantageous  than  otherwise  to  remove  the  two  side  oombs 
during  winter,  provided  there  be  ample  stores  in  the  other 
combs.  It  is  well  when  breeding  is  proceeding  rapidly  in 
the  spring  to  fiH  up  13ie  vaoandes  thus  made  wHh  emp^  or 
fall  combs  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  eaae,  under 
any  other  oireumstanoes  than  those  above  indicated  me 
shoxdd  say,  "  Leacre  wdl  sAone.*'] 


BOOKS  AGAIN! 


Akd  why  not  ?  Burely  smaller  sul^'ects  have  a  .great  deal 
written  upon  them.  There  are  mip*  good  friends  the  apiarians 
of  this  Journal;  what  a  small  subject  they  have  &  write 
about,  and  yet  they  go  on  and  on  each  week — ^writing  about 
what  ? — ^A  little  gadfly4ooking  insect,  that  stings  me,  and 
makes  honey  which  ia  so  sweet  that  I  abhor  it.  But,  pn^ 
good  bee-lover,  despise  me  nol^  and  be  not  angiy  with  me. 
I  do  not  understand  your  hobby,  so  know  not  the  pleasure 
it  affords  you.  After  all*  ignorance  is  the  great  foe  to  ^^T' 
ment.  A  man  does  not  know  and  so  he  does  not  emoy.  To 
wit,  there  round  my  garden  walks  a  high  wrangler  from 
Cambridge,  who  ascends,  indeed,  with  ea3e  the  heights  tit 
mathematics,  and  sees  much  to  love  in  them;  but  he 
saunters  round  jny  fiowers,  knowing  nothing  about  them, 
and,  therefiore,  he  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  what 
to  me  are  soozoes  of  infinite  delight.  For,  as  saith  Words- 
worth— 

**  To  ID*  tbe  masnwt  flower  th«t  Hows  can  kItb 
Thooffhto  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  teer«.** 

Then,  again,  I  have  a  visit  from  a  wise  florist  who  revda 
in  my  roses :  he  understands,  and,  therefore,  loves  and  re- 
ceives pleasure  from  them.  But  I  presently  point  out  my 
fowls  to  him,  that  noble-looking  brave-&ced  but  not  crud- 
eyed  Otune  cock;  those  high-bred  elegantly-shaped  Gtune 
pullets,  whose  plumage,  like  the  dress  of  a  true  gentlewoman, 
is  so  neat  and  yet  so  tdling.  My  flower-loving  friend  has 
no  eyes  for  the  birds,  he  hsB  no  ears  for  such  a  subject  as 
poultry,  and  merely  observes— ^' Those  birds  of  yours  seem 
very  slim  and  can't  have  much  worth  eating  on  their  bones." 
Tes,  ignorance  is  the  greatest  foe  of  all,  mark  my  words,  to 
eigoyment.  So  I  say,  €hx>d  readers  learn,  love  to  learn ;  and 
the  more  you  kam,  the  more  you  get  to  understand  every- 
thing in  Nature,  the  more  enjoyment  you  will  have ;  you 
will  possess  "  the  harvest  of  am  observant  eye,"  that  richest 
of  harvests. 

I  have  been  watching  ibr  some  months  my  sable  hrothera, 
the  rooks.  Last  Msy  I  watched  them  in  a  peculiar  way— one 
eye  shut,  the  other  looking  along  a  gun-barrel ;  but  I  en- 
deavoured to  kill  them  ontright,  using  a  frill  diarge  and 
taking  aim  at  a  vital  part,  the  head  kiBing  'tiiem  *'  as  if  I 
loved  them,*'  slightly  to  alter  dd  Izaak  Wdton. 

Now  I  believe  aiook  hua  a  consdence  or  sometSiing  flkhi 
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to  it,  which  I  do  not  think  any  other  bird  has.  I  will 
a  proof  of  this.  A  pair  of  newly-wedded  rooks  are  biiil< 
their  first  nest,  they  have  chosen  the  site,  they  have  work 
hard,  and  now  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  they  go  out  to- 
ffether  for  a  little  relaxation,  or,  perchance,  to  some  one  of 
Matore's  npholstery  shops  to  get  some  last  furnishing  for 
their  house.  Clear  out  of  sight,  a  pilfering  rook  comes,  a 
thief  who  to  save  himself  labour  (Oh !  the  :idle  scamp !)  bo- 
ffins to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  materials  of  this  nest. 
At  it  he  goes,  love  of  mischief  makes  him  for  this  once  in- 
dustrious, and  before  the  rightM  owners  return  his  work 
is  over  and  he  is  sitting  on  a  ^uffh  near  by  giving  a  few  com- 
plaoent  caws  in  the  sunshine,  looking  according  to  man's 
Judgment  as  innocent  as  innocent  can  be.  Toung  Mr.  and 
mn»  Book  are  returning.  On  they  come,  ^e  young  husband 
^eing  fondly  his  wife,  who  will  to-morrow  be  the  happy  guar- 
dian of  her  first  egg — ^when,  oh!  the  uncertainty  of  sub- 
lunary happiness!  they  see  their  nice  new  nest  sorely  damaged 
if  not  destroyed.  Now  what  do  they  do  ?  They  at  one  glance 
know  who  is  the  offender,  "  Thafs  he,"  say  they ;  they  seem 
to  know  him  because  his  conscience  or  something  akm  to  it 
makes  him  look  guilty.  "  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of 
us  all,"  rooks  as  well  as  men.  At  him  they  go,  they  buffet 
him  and  beat  him  while  the  poor  conscience-stricken  coward 
utters  a  peculiar  scream  and  does  not  offer  to  fight — ^he 
has  not  the  heart  to  fight,  ]us  conscience  makes  him  power- 
less. 

Then,  again,  about  rooks.  They  walk,  and  with  what 
dignity  they  walk !  See  a  number  of  them  on  a  grass  field 
in  the  spring,  how  solemn  and  imposing  ia  their  gait !  I  have 
a  theory  that  every  bird  that  waUcs  is  possessed  of  inherent 
dignity,  while  a  bird  that  hops  has  no  dignity  at  alL  Even 
in  the  extreme  case  of  the  smallest  British  bird  that  walks — 
viz.,  the  wagtail,  how  charmingly  he  pit-pats  along !  If  he 
would  but  abstain  firom  wagg^g  his  tail,  so  belying  his  name, 
even  that  little  fellow,  tiny  as  he  is,  would  not  be  wholly  free 
from  dignity;  even  as  it  is  he  looks  very  superior  to  the 
hopping  sparrow  beside  him. 

To  speak  of  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  rooks  is  to  speak 
of  what  everybody  knows.  Thus,  how  exactly  they  find  the 
spot  under  which  the  grub  lies,  not  by  ear,  so,  at  least,  I 
think).  In  this  respect  they  are  unlike  the  blackbird,  but 
the  eye  g^^es  them,  they  notice  the  discolouration  of  the 
herbaige.  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  eye  is 
especially  the  rook's  organ ;  one  glance  given,  then  they  dig 
and  dig,  and  lo !  tiie  grub  is  found.  As  the  rooks  come 
saiUnff  leisurely  over  my  garden  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  aofjacent  rookery,  I  o^n  have  a  bit  of  fan  with  them. 
Thus,  I  see  an  old  bird  coining  solemnly  on,  slowly,  quietly 
flying  as  becomes  a  dignified  rook  of  many  years  and  much 
eiqperience.  When  within  shot  I  raise  my  walking-stick 
ffun-wise  to  my  shoulder,  but  I  cause  no  -commotion — old 
birds  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  sticks ;  not  the  least 
change  in  his  course  does  my  friend  make,  one  little  pitying 
glance  at, me,  and  in  bird  language  some  remark  of  this 
kind : — "  6nly  to  thin]^  that  the  rector  should  take  me  for 
such  a  fool  as  to  car8  about  a  walking-stick ! "  Then,  pre- 
sently, my  gentleman  comes  back,  and  I  now  have  my  gun, 
and  uie  moment  I  raise  it,  then  instanter  the  rook  changes 
his  course,  whirling  away  from  me  with  another  thought  in 
his  mind,  which  I  may  thus  express — "Hollo,  Mr.  Sector, 
ifs  no  nonsense  this  time  I  see  i^  so  good-bye  to  you  and  your 
horrid  gun." 

As  to  the  plumage  of  rooks,  what  a  fine,  smooth,  bright 
suit  of  black  these  my  brethren  always  wear !  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  chaff  at  and  despise  me  when  I  have  my  old 
studying  coat  on,  for  it  is  with  them  "  Sunday's  best"  all 
the  year  round. 
I  think  Shakespeare  somewhere  says^ 

**  Tbe  nven  r^ok^d  her  oa  the  ohIinae7>top;  ** 


and  busy  commentators  tell  us  that  the  old  verb  "  to  rook," 
means  "  to  squat  down,"  but  I  differ  from  them.  Doubtless, 
the  bard  of  Avon  meant  that  that  ungainly  fowl,  the  raven, 
tried  to  look  like  a  rook,  or  to  adopt  his  genteeler  ways. 
The  verb  "  to  rook  "  does  mean,  we  all  know,  •'  to  rob,"  and, 
as  I  have  shown,  some  rooks  deserve  the  title  of  "  robbers." 
And  now  good-bye  to  rooks.  Ye  who  possess  a  rookery, 
blessed  people !  shoot  a  good  number  of  young  ones  eadi  ^^.^.^„ 
•prisg.    Send  presents  of  them  to  your  friends,  and  "  every  |  oMuj^  *.'.'.'.!!!!'.'.'.'.'.!"!'.  £0^56 


^  one  is  a  friend  to  a  giver  of  gifts."  In  regard  to  those  yoa 
keep  for  your  own  share,  order  the  cook  to  skin  each  one 
and  take  out  his  backbone,  command  her  not  to  be  too 
stingy  either  with  beefsteak  or  hard-boiled  og^gs*  &nd  then 
cold  or  hot  (I  prefer  the  former),  eat  your  pie,  first  saying  a 
grateful  grace. — ^Wiltshibb  Bimttob. 


PiscATOBiAL. — Our  attention  was  called  this  week  to  an 
eel,  at  what  is  called  the  "  Loan  Well,"  at  Draffim,  it  bdng 
considered  ninety  years  of  age.  Mr.  Wm.  Harvie,  Mr. 
Wm.  Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  John  Sommerville,  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  fisust.  Mr.  Harvie,  as  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, recollects  of  every  yearly  cleansing  of  the  well  when 
"  Methuselah "  was  duly  put  into  the  pail  till  the  spring 
g^ve  him  his  usual  element.  There  is  also  another  of  forty 
years.  The  patriarch  was  nearly  blind  when  last  handled 
by  Mr.  Francis  CleUand  at  the  last  cleansing. 

Obnithology. — There  is  at  present  to  be  seen  at  Miss 
Gibb's,  Auchinheath,  a  hybrid  between  the  Buck  and  Hen 
species,  consisting  of  a  Duck  in  body  with  Hen  leg^s — ^three- 
clawed  toes  and  spurs— out  of  a  sitting  of  six.  When  it 
takes  the  water,  along  with  brothers  and  sisters,  it  will  then 
be  seen  how  its  propelling  propensity  will  take  effect  with- 
out the  web  feet.  The  old  one  is  at  present  watching  her 
flock  round  and  round  the  nearest  pool  with  a  maternal 
care.  We  believe  this  is  considered  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
day  in  this  locality. — (Hamilton  Advertiser,  July  30.) 


A  MoKSTXB  Bbptile. — The  "  Geological  Magazine  "  states 
that  Mr.  E.  Hartsinock,  of  Charmoutl^  has  recently  obtained 
the  most  perfect  Plesiosaurus  ever  discovered  upon  the  Dor- 
setshire coast.  It  was  found  between  Charmouth  and  Lyme 
Begis  in  a  bed  of  marl,  intercalated  between  two  of  the  upper, 
most  beds  of  the  lower  lias  limestone.  The  specimen, 
18  feet  in  leng^,  exhibits  the  entire  dorsal  view  of  the 
skeleton,  with  very  few  bones  displaced.  The  great  perfec- 
tion of  the  specimen  lies  in  the  completeness  of  the  four 
limbs  or  padcUes,  of  which  not  only  are  nearly  all  the  nume- 
rous bones  preserved,  but  they  are  all,  excepting  a  few  of 
the  ultimate  small  ones,  perfectly  undisturbed  nom  thdr 
oiifi^inal  arrangement  and  relative  position.  It  is  gratifying 
te  feam  that  uiis  magnifloent  Enaliossaurian  relic  makes  an 
addition  te  our  knowledge  of  the  liassic  fauna,  as  it  is  a  new 
species  of  tiie  genus,  differing  in  important  points  from 
those  hitherto  known.  This  specimen  has  now  been  pur- 
chased by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  will 
shortly  be  described  by  Professor  Owen. 


OUE  LETTEB  BOX. 

Aos  OF  Rabbits  (H,  IT.). —Very  jovmg  lUbbiU  may  be  known  by  tbe 
wooUy  appeAraQoe  of  tbelr  fur ;  aa  they  get  older  their  coats  become  more 
hairy  and  glos»y.  When  they  attain  maturity  it  may  be  kno«m  by  tlM 
dewlap,  which  increases  for  some  time  afterwards.  Adrancing  years  may  be 
known  by  tbe  lenath  of  elawa,  roughened  eoat,  the  projection  of  the  liip 
bones,  and  ha/tgard  coontenanoe. 

Youxo  TuMBLXR  PiosoMS  Dtuto  (S.  P.).— It  is  almost  loiposrible  to  smt 
why  your  young  Pigeons  die  unless  you  gire  some  better  account  of  ttie& 
symptoms.  Are  the  old  birds  too  nearly  related !  as  that  wiU  indues  weak- 
ness, and  proneness  to  disease  in  the  yoong.  If  the  old  ones  neglect  thma 
feed  (HI  less  stimulating  food,  aa  they  may  be  too  fat,  and  cmiseqvently  idle 
and  careless  of  their  offspring.  Wheat  is  very  good  as  a  mixtore  for  tbe 
old  to  feed  the  young  with,  but  small  old  beans  are  better  food  for  a  ocm* 
tinusncc.  Buckwheat  Is  also  a  gaod  change,  and  lentils  are  rery  nourisbin^. 
If  the  young  die  from  dlerrhosa,  feed  on  beans  and  some  rice.  I  suppoee 
the  Pigeons  hare  aoceis  to  gravel,  lime,  and  salt.— B.  P.  Brskt. 

PocLTBT  Cbboxiglb  (A  Constant  Reader,).'~Th9  Poultry  Chronicle 
inoorporated  with  this  Journal  some  years  ago. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— August  8. 

POITLTBT. 

There  is  now  a  fnll  supply  of  all  soru  of  poultry,  and  tho  timne  falls  oir 
daily,  and  we  may  now  look  for  nominal  quotations  while  London  Is  oat  oC 


town. 

s.  d.       I.  d. 

Fowls   2    6  to  S    0 

Smaller  do ^...    8    0  „  8    S 

Cbiokena 1    6  „  1    9 


s.  d.  a.  d. 

Dneklings  „   3   0  ,»  2    3 

lUbblts 1    4  „  1     5 

Wild  do 0    9  ,.  O  10 

Pigeena   0   7  »•  O     a 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR.    . 

•5^ 

IC'Btb 

Week. 

AUOnSI  16-4  U6i. 

ATeraffe  Temperature 
near  London. 

Balnfai 

last 
87  years. 

Son 
Blses. 

Snn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Bets. 

Moon*s 
Age. 

Clo«k 

before 

Son. 

Day  of 
Tear. 

16 
17 
18 
19 
90 

To 
W 
Th 

V 

8 
8ra 

M 

Sea  Kolij  flowers. 
Artieboke  flowers. 
Oolden  Oat  Grass  ripe. 
TsBsy  flowers* 
Boa's  deeUBatlottir>  IS'   N. 

13  SmCDAT  ATfBB  TaxiflTT. 

Ladlasf  Ttaces  flowers. 

Day. 
78.1 
78.1 
716 
78.1 
727 
72:4 
7L4 

KifblL 
51.5 
5a5 
51.8 
11.8 
fL8 
49.8 
4a9 

Mean. 
648 
618 
62  7 
68.4 
62.0 
61.1 
6a2 

IHp. 

20 
18 
17 
16 
13 
14 

m.   b. 
49af4 
51      4 

58  4 

54  4 

55  4 
57      4 

59  4 

n.    b. 
19af7 

17  7 
15      7 

18  7 
U      7 

9      7 
7     7 

m.  b. 
26  6 
51  0 
18  7 
47  7 
15  8 
44  8 
17      9 

re.    b. 
18      8 
41      4 
6      6 
29      7 
51      8 
11    10 
28    11 

14 

O 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 

m.    8. 
8    i% 
8    46 
8    32 
3    19 
8      5 
2    50 
2    85 

229 
230 
281 
292 
283 
284 
235 

Tnm  obeerrfttloiu  Ulna  near  London  dnrinf  tbe  latt  thirtf-fleren  yotn,  tb«  ATorafe  day  temperatnre  of  :tbe  week  is  72.8^, 
temperatnre  50^.     Tbe  frenteek  beat  waa  92<*  on  tbe  IStb,  1842;  and  tbe  lowest  cold,32%  on  tbe  21st,  1850.      Tbe  greatest 
LUlMb. 

and  its  night 
fallofraia  was 

OENAMENTAL  GRASSES. 

BASSES  give  a  feature  to  open 
situations  similar  to  that  wmch 
Ferns  do  to  those  which  are  shady ; 
some  are  elegant,  others  graceml, 
not  a  few  attain  majestic  propor- 
tions, and  all  are  more  or  less 
curious  and  ornamental.  They 
rank  amonfi^st  the  most  attractive 
and  graceml  ornaments  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  impart  a  light 
gracefm  appearance  such  as  is  not 
afforded  by  any  other  tribe  of 
plants.  They  are,  besides,  easily 
cultirated  by  those  who  are  little 
▼ersed  in  horticulture ;  and  in 
this  country  the  hardy  kinds  p^w 
freely  in  most  soils  and  situations, 
and  of  such  I  propose  to  treat, 
noticing,  in  addition,  tender  kinds 
which  nower  in  the  first  year,  and 
which,  though  perennials,  are  not  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  winter  with  us. 

PEREKNTAL  ORASSfiS. 

An  or  most  of  these  delight  in  a  rich,  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soil.  To  do  them  justice  it  should  be  trenched  or 
loosened  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  or  leaf  mould  worked  in  if  the  ground  is  poor 
and  llfi^  The  situation  must  be  open,  but  sheltered 
&om  wind  by  trees  at  a  distance,  otherwise  the  cold 
CBttiag  wind,  of  sprmg  and  the  sumnier  gales  destroy 
mucli  of  their  beauty.  Sunny  or  warm  dry  situations, 
as  south  borders,  are  not  suitable  for  them,  nor  ure  they 
adapted  for  growing  in  shady  places  under  trees ;  but 
open  spots  on  lawns  answer  well  for  those  which  may  be 
{uantea  singly,  and  ordinary  borders  for  those  of  smaller 
growth. 

They  are  increased  either  by  dirision  of  the  root  or  by 
sowing  the  seed.  The  first  is  a  ready  way  of  obtaining 
plants,  and  is  best  accomplished  when  these  commence 
growth  in  the  spring.  It  consists  simply  in  taking  ofi* 
with  a  trowel  or  spi^e  the  offsets,  with  a  little  root  at- 
tached to  each,  planting  them  in  the  places  required,  and 
afUrwards  watering  them  until  they  oecome  established. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  m  any  de- 
scription of  well-puhrerised  soil,  covering  lightly  with 
fine  soiL  The  ground  should  be  kept  constantly  moist ; 
and  a  mat,  or  some  such  material,  tnrown  over  the  seed- 
bed in  dry  weadier  will  secure  a  speedy  germination. 
The  shade  must  be  removed  at  night,  and  discontinued 
after  the  seeds  have  brairded.  After  this  they  will  only 
require  copious  supplies  of  water  in  dry  weather,  keeping 
clear  of  weeds,  and  thinning  if  closer  together  than  one 
in  a  square  inch.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  sow  them 
thinly,  so  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  thin  them 
until  they  are  of  a  size  fit  to  handle,  when  the  whole  may 
be  taken  up  and  transplanted,  or  prickcd-ofi*  into  beds. 
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allowing  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  plant  to  plant  every 
way,  so  that  they  may  grow  strong,  and  when  of  sufficient 
size  they  may  be  removed  with  balls  to  their  final  quar- 
ters. When  pricked  off  they  should  be  well  watered, 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days  until  established. 

The  best  method,  however,  of  raising  the  better  kinds 
of  hardy  Grasses  from  seed  is  to  drain  a  seed-pan  or  pot 
one-third  its  depth  with  some  rather  large  pieces  of  crocks 
over  the  holes  in  the  first  instance,  some  smaller  above 
these,  and  over  all  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  then  to  fill  the 
pan  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  any  light  turfy 
team  with  which  about  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand  has  been 
mixed.  Level  the  surface,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  and 
evenly  on  it,  and  cover  with  a  little  fine  soil,  no  deeper 
than  just  sufficient  to  hide  the  seeds  ;  then  gently  press 
the  surface  with  the  hand  or  the  bottom  of  a  fiower-pot. 
Give  a  gentle  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  watering-pot, 
and  place  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  soil  should 
be  gently  sprinkled  with  water  once  or  more  during  the 
day,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly  moist.  When  the  tiny 
blades  appear  and  are  well  up,  remove  the  pan  or  pot  to 
a  cold  frame,  which  must  be  kept  close  for  a  few  days 
until  the  plants  become  a  little  hardened,  then  graduafly 
admit  air,  and  afler  they  are  hardened  off,  remove  the 
lights  in  naild  weather,  drawing  them  on  only  when  drench- 
ing rains  and  severe  frosts  occur. 

When  sufficiently  large  to  handle,  pot  them  singly  into 
48-8ized  pots  in  a  compost  of  rich  turfy  loam,  replace  in 
the  frame,  and  keep  them  close,  shaded,  and  well  watered 
for  a  few  days  xmtil  established.  After  this  inure  them 
to  the  open  air,  and  to  secure  free  growth  keep  them 
well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root,  giving  a  sprinkling 
overhead  on  the  eveninjjs  of  hot  days,  which  will  much 
refresh  them.  Dryness  is  very  injurious  to  Grasses,  and 
a  badly-drained  soil  not  less  so.  Perhaps  the  soil  may 
be  naturally  light  and  dry,  if  so  a  liberal  application  of 
manure  worked  into  the  soil  prior  to  planting  will  be 
advantageous ;  and  after  they  oecome  establislied  water 
them  copiously  twice  a-week  with  weak  manure  water 
during  hot  dry  weather.  Good,  sound,  and  rather  strong 
loam  suits  the  majority  of  the  perennial  Grasses,  and 
they  do  well  in  clayey  moist  soil,  provided  it  be  drained 
so  as  to  remove  standing  water  from  the  under  strata  or 
subsoil.  When  once  well  established  they  require  but 
little  attention,  this  being  limited  to  cutting  away  decayed 
growths ;  but  in  the  case  of  Grasses  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness and  those  somewhat  tender,  the  dead  portions,  on 
account  of  the  protection  which  they  afford  the  crowns 
or  stools,  should  not  be  removed  till  the  fresh  growth  is 
somewhat  advanced  in  spring. 

GrYNERiUM  ARGENTEUM  (Pamoas  Grass). — This  is,  per- 
haps, at  once  the  noblest  ana  most  handsome  oi  all 
Grasses.  It  likes  a  moist  soil,  but  flowers  most  freely 
in  that  which  is  of  a  rather  light  nature.  Asa  specimen 
on  a  lawn,  or  exhibited  singly  or  in  groups  in  arbore- 
tums,  and  by  the  sides  of  or  on  islands  in  lakes,  it  has 
a  charming  effect.  It  is  from  the  plains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, grows  from  8  to  10  feet  high,  has  proved  hardy  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  largely  as  it  has 
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been  planted  it  is  deserving  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 
It  is  said  to  form  excellent  cover  for  game ;  tke  finely-ser- 
iated edges  of  the  sword-like  leaves,  however,  oat  doth  rery 
readily,  and  unless  dogs,  beaters,  and  sportsmen  are  well 
protected  they  will  be  sure  to  suffer. 

Ebianthus  Bavbnna. — ^If  anything  rather  less  noble,  but 
more  graceful,  than  the  Pampas  Grass.  It  grows  6  feet  high, 
and  in  habit  and  general  appearance  seems  to  be  related 
to  the  preceding.  The  plumes  are  composed  of  silvery  in- 
florescence, havmg  a  lignt  elegant  appearance.  On  a  lawn 
amid  masses  of  bedding  plante  it  wm  form  an  olg'ect  which 
will  be  jusUy  admired  for  its  gracefulness  and  beauty. 

Abundo  donax. — ^As  a  noble  omamental-foliaged  plant 
this  is  unrivalled  in  its  way.  It  attains  a  height  of  from 
8  to  10  feet,  and  has  long  graceM  leaves,  which  render  it 
especially  suitable  foF  lawns,  herbaceous  borders,  and  arbore- 
tums.  It  is  also  specially  adapted  for  planting  on  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes,  pools,  and  on  islands,  as  it  delights  in  moist 
soU.  It  should  therefore  be  well  supplied  with  water  in 
summer  when  planted  in  light  soils. 

Abundo  donax  vAmEGATA. — Similar  to  the  above,  but 
with  long,  broad,  degantly  decurved  leaves,  2  or  3  inches 
broad,  and  from  2  to  8  feet  in  length,  marked  with  broad 
silvery  stripes  their  whole  length.  As  a  specimen  on  a  lawn, 
amid  beddmg  plants,  or  masses  of  green  foliage,  it  forms  a 
stately  and  picturesque  object.  In  borders  it  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  among  plants  of  more  humble  growth;  and 
planted  near  lakes  it  forms  a  highly  ornamental  feature, 
whether  examined  dose  at  hand  or  seen  at  a  distance.  As 
a  centre  bed  or  neuter  it  is  unique,  beautiful,  and  tropical 
in  appearance.  It  is  unrivalled  as  a  decorative  plant  when 
treated  as  an  exotic  in  the  conservatory.  It  delights  in 
rich  deep  moist  soils,  and  not  being  so  hardy  as  the  species, 
it  requires  slight  protection  in  winter  in  cold,  low,  and  very 
devated  situations.    Height  from  6  to  10  feet. 

Phalabis  phraqmites  (Striped  Kibbon  Grass,  Ladies' 
Traces,  Gardeners*  Garters,  Ac.). — ^This  is  a  very  common 
and  a  very  fine  Grass.  A  dump  of  it  ^prowing  frt>m  3  to  5  feet 
high  on  lawns  is  no  despicable  ol^ject,  and  in  patches  in 
borders  it  has  a  fine  effect.  It  also  forms  a  splendid  back 
row  to  a  wide  ribbon-border,  and  is  charming  as  an  edging 
to  large  beds,  such  as  those  containing  Dahlias  and  Holly- 
hocks. A  deep  rich  soil  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it  may 
attain  its  fall  growth  when  planted  in  groups ;  but  it  wiU 
grow  almost  anywhere,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  receive 
that  attention  it  so  justly  merits. 

Bahbusa  mbtake  (Evergreen  Bamboo). — ^An  elegant  tree- 
like evergreen,  and  grass-like  withal.  For  ornamental  pur- 
poses this  will  be  much  sought  after ;  and  if  it  prove  hardy, 
as  it  has  done  as  fiEur  norSi  as  York,  where  it  has  made 
shoots  nearly  10  feet  high,  it  will  soon  be  found  in  every 
garden  where  a  tropical  appearance  is  appreciated. 

Bahbusa  qbacilis. — A  slender  and  most  graceful  tree- 
like Grass.  The  stalks  are  erect,  their  extremities  arching 
gracefully ;  and  the  bright  grass-gpreen  leaves  drooping  and 
lashing  the  breeze,  it  is  a  charming  object  on  a  lawn,  in 
arboretums,  and  wherever  gprace  and  elegance  are  desired. 
Though  hardy  in  many  situations,  with  me  in  Yorkshire  it 
was  cut  down  to  the  ground  with  20**  of  frost,  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  l£e  severe  frost  of  December  25th, 
1860,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  3*  below  zero.  In  warm 
sheltered  situations  it  resists  frost  weU,  and  though  occa- 
sionally cut  down  to  the  ground  in  winter,  new  shoots  rise 
from  the  stool,  and  attain  a  height  of  from  4  to  6  feet.  It 
is  very  handsome  and  distinct. 

Bambusa  nioba  (Black-stemmed  Bamboo).  —  Of  rather 
stronger  and  more  erect  growth  than  the  last;  and  having 
black  or  brown  stalks.  This  also,  like  the  preceding,  is  of 
doubtfbl  hardiness,  and  is  generally  cut  off  to  the  ground  in 
winter.  It  rises  from  the  stool  in  spring,  and  attains  a  height 
of  several  feet  (occasionally  8  feet),  and  has  a  stately  Sad 
tropical  appearance. 

Bambusa  Foettjni  vabieoata. — A  tree-like  Grass  with 
exquisite  markings  like  Ribbon  Grass.  This,  if  hardy,  as  it 
is  expected  to  be  in  dry  soils  and  sheltered  situations,  will 
be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants 
in  cultivation. 

Stipa  pennata  (Feather  Grass). — ^This  is  found  naturally 
in  rocky  places,  and  is  a  singular  ornamental  Grass,  g^wing 
2  feet  high.    Much  of  the  beauty  coDsists  in  its  awns,  which  | 


are  feathery,  and  from  6  to  9  indies,  and  ocoasionany  1  fbot, 
in  length.  These  gathered  and  dried  f^xm  fine  ornaments 
for  sitting-rooms,  and  are  not  unlike  so  many  Birds  of 
Paradise.  It  is  both  beautiftd  and  graceful  even  when 
growing,  and  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Nature. 

Fbstuca  olauca. — ^Elegant,  with  a  glaucous  aspect.  1  to 
li  foot. 

Eltvus  aiaAHTEus. — ^Elegant  and  fine.    4  feet. 

ELYinrs  HTSTBix. — ^A  curious  and  fine  Grass,  with  awns 
like  a  porcupine.    It  is  from  the  Crimea.    2  feet. 

Stipa  aiGANXBA  (Giant  Feather  Grass). — Bather  tall 
(3  feet),  very  curious,  and  handsome.    It  is  from  Spain. 

Stipa  jitncea. — ^Bush-like,  curious,  and  fine.  8  feet. 
France. 

HiEBOCHLOB  FBAGBANS. — An  elegant  dwarf  Grass,  and 
sweet-scented.    1  foot.    North  America. 

Bbiza  MEDIA  (Trembling  Grass  or  Mediate  Quaking^ 
Grass). — ^Well  known,  pretty.  It  abounds  in  many  pastures 
and  meadows,    li  foot.    Britain. 

Melioa  altissiua. — Highly  ornamental.   4  feet.  Siberia. 

Mblica  kxjtans.— Curious  and  fine,  li  foot.  Britain. 
(Mountains). 

Melica  unifloba. — ^Pretty  and  of  humble  growth.  6  ins. 
to  1  foot.    Britain. 

Atba  abukdinacea. — An  elegant  reed-like  Grass,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  3  feet. 

'  A.  CJE8PIT08A  vabieoata. — A  fine  striped  Grass.  Makes  a 
splendid  row  in  a  ribbon-border,  and  is  pretty  in  borders. 
1  to  li  foot. 

AiBOPSis  Cakdollei. — A  curious  small  Grass,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to 
be  CandoUe. 

Tbichoohloa  foliosa. — Of  dense  growth  though  smalL 
Curious.    1  foot.    North  America. 

Tbichochloa  IiOnoisbta. — Elegant  and  curious  on  account 
of  its  long  awns.    1  foot. 

Cebeslv  elsgans. — An  evergreen  and  fine  Grass.  2  feet. 
Peru.    It  is  only  hardy  in  warm  situations. 

Cenchbus  spinifbx. — ^A  Grass  producing  thorns.  Very 
curious.    1  to  li  foot. 

Piptanthebum  pabadoxttm. — ^TaU  and  curious.  8  feet. 
France. 

Panicum  pbolifebum. — Curious.   1  foot.  North  America. 

Abukdinabia  macbospebma. — ^A  large,  fine,  reed-lil^e 
Grass  of  noble  proportions,  often  attaining  a  height  of  6  or 
8  feet.    North  America. 

Tbipsacum  dactyloides. — A  very  elegant  and  really  orna- 
mental Grass.    4  feet. 

MiLiXTK  inrLTiFLOBUM. — ^Fiuc.  li  foot.   South  of  Europe. 

Andbopooon  abobnteuh. — ^As  its  name  implies,  this  has 
a  silvery  glaucous  aspect.    It  has  a  fine  appearance.   2  feet. 

Dacttlis  alombbata  vabieoata. — ^A  variegated  form  of 
the  species,  growing  about  a  foot  high. 

D.  GLOMEBATA  VABIEOATA  ELEaANTissniA. — ^Bather  mOTO 
dwarf  than  the  last,  with  broader  and  more  evenly-striped 
leaves.  It  is  of  dense  growth,  and  ftimished  to  the  s(nl,  to- 
wards which  its  leaves  droop  gracefully.  It  withstands 
drought  well,  and  also  wet,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  variegated 
planto  for  edgings,  ribbons,  and  general  decorative  purposes. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  Grasses, 
but  many  others,  the  names  of  which  do  not  occur  to  my 
mind  just  now,  are  curious  and  pretty. 

I  have  omitted  mentioning  three  varieties  of  the  Pampas 
Ghrass,  because  I  wished  to  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  hare 
succeeded  in  obtaining  new  varieties  of  G^rasses  by  adopting 
other  means  than  cultivation.  Most  of  our  improved  varieties 
of  cereals  are  accidental  sports.  Cultivated  plants  are  more 
liable  to  sport,  especially  when  several  generations  removed 
from  the  original  type,  than  those  under  indifferent  cultiTa* 
tion,  or  in  an  almost  wild  state.  The  Pampas  Ghrass  was  but* 
recently  introduced,  and  we  have  three  distinct  types  of  the 
species — viz.,  Gynerium  argenteum  fioiibundum,  which  has 
larger  and  denser  infiorescenoe  than  the  parent;  G.  argen* 
teum  roseum,  the  panicles  of  which  are  of  a  fine  rosy  hue  £ 
and  G.  argenteum  elegans,  which  has  snowy  white  plumes* 
presenting  a  tufted  appearance,  yet  having  a  sub-conical 
outline,  and  drooping  in  character.  Altogether  this  is  the 
finest  form  of  the  species,  and  presents  a  combination  of 
elegance  and  effect  in  its  foliage  and  bloom  found  in  few 
plants. 
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Then,  as  to  Tariegatiou,  will  seed  from  a  yariegated  Ghrass 
piodaoe  variegated  or  plain-leaved  plants  ?  Geraninms,  I 
an  awwe»  will  produce  both,  some  variegated,  and  others 
green,  the  one  farther  from  the  tjpe,  but  the  other  reverting 
to  lit  ft&d  this  when  impregnated  with  the  same  pollen. 
Genniamfl,  however,  have  been  so  crossed  that  they  will 
raort  in  ahnoet  any  way;  bat  from  seed  of  a  variegated 
pSantbat  once  removed  from  the  species,  will  the  progeny 
be  like  the  parent,  or  revert  to  the  original  type  ?  la  otiier 
woidB,  is  variegation  oontinned  by  the  pollen,  or  is  it  pecn- 
liir  to  the  Individual  plant  ?  and  will  the  pollen  of  a  va- 
riegated plant  have  any  effect  in  producing  a  variegated 
progeny  lif  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  green-&aved  pluits  ? 
Some  speak  of  variegation  as  &  they  could  accomplish  it  at 
wiU;  bat  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Nature  was  the  most  prolific 
sooroe  of  variegation,  and  that  man  has  very  little,  if  any, 
control  over  ite  production. — G.  Abbst. 

{To  he  coniiniued.) 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  7. 

1  CANNOT  help  expressing  how  flattered  I  am  at  the  kind 
praise  of  my  |:obd  friend  Mr.  Bivers.  It  is  a  great  induce- 
ment to  continue  my  efforts  to  develope  and  promote  the 
"good  cause,"  as  lib*.  Bivers  used  to  call  it  in  our  former 
ooirespottdenoe.  And  that  it  is  a  "  good  cause  *'  it  would 
be  ea^  to  prove  from  the  interesting  letters  received  here 
on  this  subject  alone.  There  is  a  very  great  demand  for 
knowledge  up  to  the  present  hour,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  than  information  such  as  Mr.  Bivers 
suggests — ^namely,  as  to  the  date  of  fruit  ripening  in  dif- 
wnt  localities — ^in  orchard-houses  of  course.  In  this  way 
data  of  great  value  to  any  amateur  about  to  erect  an  orchard- 
boose  would  be  obtained.  He  would  thus  know  at  once 
wbat  sort  thrives  best  in  his  neighbourhood  and  situation; 
and  also  ascertain  the  periods  at  which  he  might  depend  on 
frnitiog  the  various  sorts  in  succession,  so  as  to  have  no 
wiste,  nor  find  his  fruit  ripening  just  when  he  did  not 
need  it 

Orohard-houses  beinc:  a  new  structure,  the  periods  of 
ripening  in  out-door  iruit  could  not  be  a  safe  g^^de — ^in- 
deed, in  the  case  of  Peaches,  would  be  none  at  all.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  quite  new  classes  of 
froit,  which  themselves  will  become,  as  Mr.  Bivers  says, 
aDuding  to  that  remarkable  new  Peach,  the  Honey  Peach, 
"the  parents  of  quite  new  races."  Any  one  who  has  tasted 
this  Peadi  will  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  It  has  a  strange 
trofttoal  flavour  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  So  has  Golden 
Porple,  a  G^rgian  Peach.  This  last  has  the  flavour  of  rose 
water,  and  is  a  fine  fruit,  something  like  Noblesse.  If  this 
be  tme  of  Peaches,  it  is  equally  so  of  Plums  and  Cherries. 
Many  of  the  new  American  sorts  are  delicate  and  worthy  of 
in-door  cultivation.  How  important,  then,  to  ascertain 
cleady  whidi  sort  is  suitable  for  the  north  and  which  for  the 
sooth.  Nothing  vexes  and  discourages  amateurs  so  much 
as  wtAHug  mistakes  in  these  matters.  We  are,  most  of  us, 
people  of  moderate  means ;  we  like  our  orchard-houses,  but 
we  dislike  their  becoming  expensive,  and,  besides  this,  un- 
prc^table.  I  have  seen  men  build  such  houses,  stock  them 
nnadvisedly,  then  become  discouraged,  leave  them  to  igno- 
liBt  servants  or  gardeners  of  the  old  sdiool  (who  hate  these 
new-fimgled  things),  and  the  end  has  been,  that  much 
money  has  indeed  been  wasted  and  orchard-houses  decried. 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  the  more  information  we  amateurs 
can  give  each  other,  the  less  frequent  will  be  fiulures  in  future. 
The  Editon  have  kindly  consecrated  a  column  to  us,  so 
let  us  endeavour  to  put  it  to  profit.  Let  us,  then,  do  as  Mr. 
Bivers  suggests,  begin  by  comparing  dates  of  fruit  ripening, 
for  this  is  just  the  season. 

Last  week  I  had  a  letter  from  a  clever  amateur  living  near 
Dundee,  450  miles  north  of  London,  and  650  north  of 
Gneniey.  He  describes  his  fruit  culture  accurately,  and 
certainly  the  difference  of  situation  is  enough  to  make  com- 
parisons between  our  houses. 

Suppose,  then,  I  had  one  hundred  such  correspondents 
from  various  parts  of  England,  each  describing  the  period  of 
zqwninff  in  Peaches,  Plums,  Ac.,  their  sizes,  and  the  shape, 
dimen^ms  and  aspect  of  the  house,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
saj  that  all  this  imormation  could  be  arranged  in  two  or 


three  columns  of  Thb  Joubnal  of  HoBTicui/nrni,  that  it 
would  be  a  labour  of  love  to  me,  that  it  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  and  that  only  by  means  of  such  a  Journal 
as  this  could  such  valuable  matter  be  brought  together  at 
so  little  cost.  At  a  glance  would  be  seen  how  certain  fruits 
ripen  in  their  respective  zones,  and  how  great  a  difference 
600  or  800  miles  would  make  in  the  same  fruit,  whether  east 
or  west  had  any  advantage,  and  how  many  days  could  be 
gained  by  situation  or  form.  To  my  mind,  nothing  in 
orchard-house  culture  is  more  important.  I  have  myself 
helped  to  organise  and  plan  ten  or  twelve  houses,  and  feel  a 
certain  responsibility  as  to  their  welfare,  and  how  best  to 
work  them.  Probably  we  should  find  lean-to  houses  much 
a-head  in  point  of  time,  and  large,  well  ventilated  buildings 
doing  best  of  alL 

One  other  point  is  of  much  importance.  Do  orchard- 
houses  gradually  and  steadily,  without  falling  back,  advance 
the  period  of  fruit's  ripening?  I  am  convinced  they  do; 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  others  better 
able  to  judge.  If  they  do  thus  advance  the  ripening  of 
many  fruits,  what  a  precious  gain  have  we  in  this !  Time  is 
everything  in  fruit  culture.  Time  is  money  when  we  out- 
strip the  market  by  even  a  week.  In  our  own  case,  by  care- 
fully selecting  the  sorts,  and  by  the  above-mentioned 
hastening  of  their  previous  ripening,  we  are  able  to  send  fine 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  g^'own  in  an  unheated  house,  in 
time  for  the  London  season.  We  should  also  be  able  to 
compete  with  Algerian  Peaches  in  the  Paris  market,  we 
being,  as  it  is,  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  MontreuiL  But  this 
was  not  the  case  six  years  ago  for  example,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  careful  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  fruits. 

Orchard-houses  are  rising  up  in  the  Channel  Islands  (mine 
being  the  orig^aJ  one),  and,  as  we  export  Grapes  largely,  it 
may  happen  that  we  shall,  by-and-by,  export  Peaches  also. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  know  certain  facts  before  these  houses 
are  organised  for  this  trade.  What  is  advantageous  for  the 
Channel  Islands  must  also  be  so  for  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall; at  least,  we  have  much  to  contend  with — ^much  rain 
and  continual  wind,  with  cloudy  skies.  Only  our  autumn, 
long  and  warm,  stores  up  heat,  as  also  does  the  sea  around 
us. 

By  this  date  about  one-half  of  our  fruit  is  gone.  I  have 
just  measured  Exquisite,  and  it  is  already  about  lOi  inches 
in  circumference.  Stump  the  World,  a  splendid  Peach,  is  not 
so  advanced  in  size  this  year,  but  shows  signs  of  becoming 
earlier.  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine  I  recommend  to  amateurs. 
It  is  a  little  inclined  to  be  bitter,  and  is  a  little  below  me- 
dium size,  but  it  is  early,  and  bears  well.  Rivers' s  Orange 
Nectarine  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies.  Its  colour, 
luscious  fiavour,  and  fertility,  are  admirable.  I  speak  of  it 
as  getting  over,  it  is  so  early  with  us.  Violette  Hative  and 
Elruge  are  also  nearly  over,  except  in  the  east  or  late 
house.  Brugnon  Imperial  has  been  ripe  since  the  7th.  In 
a  basket  from  one  large  cordon  tree  the  fruit  weighed  about 
4  ozs.  each,  and  were,  generally,  8  inches  round.  The  flavour 
and  colour  were  first-rate,  and  it  was  the  same  with  Craw* 
ford's  Early  Peach,  from  one  bunch  of  which  we  selected 
twenty-seven,  gorgeous  in  colour,  and  about  9  inches  round, 
on  the  30th  of  July.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  is  a  great 
acquisition.  It  contrasts  admirably  with  the  darker  Nec- 
tannes.  It  has  been  ripe  since  the  6th.  This  kind  has 
actually  advanced  in  three  years,  from  the  18th  of  August 
to  the  first  week,  or  about  twelve  days.  Acton  Scott  is  no 
favourite  of  ours.  Ever  since  Early  York  has  been  intro- 
duced, its  day  seems  gone.  Peche  Abec,  which  is  always  a 
remarkably  f&ie  Peach,  is  never  prolific.  After  trying  it  in 
many  forms  and  places,  it  remains  a  grand  fruit,  but  not 
fertile.  It  is  also  one  of  the  few  stationary  in  period  of  ma- 
turity, ripening  July  29th,  25th,  and  25th,  during  the  last 
three  seasons.  Golden  Purple  has  advanced  from  August 
4th  in  1862,  to  July  20th  this  year,  without  diminishing  in 
size  or  appearance.  It  is  first-rate.  Brugnon  Violet  is  just 
ripe,  and  very  prolific  Is  not  this  our  Koman  ?  It  js  not, 
however,  a  clingstone.  Belle  de  Dou6  was  ripe  from  the 
19th  of  July.  As  a  diagonal  cordon  in  a  warm  place,  it  has 
advanced  thirteen  days  in  eight  years. 

I  hope,  however,  to  prepare  another  article  to  prove  how, 
among  seventy  varieties  of  choice  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
nearly,  if  not  all,  have  advanced  gradually,  without  dete- 
rioration of  quality  (which  is  the  danger),  from  five  to  twenty 
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da^s  in  the  course  of  eight  years*  I  hare  kept  notes  diudii^ 
this  period  sufficiently  to  ascertain  this,  axkd  for  the  last  f6iir 
years  with  great  care.— T.  Ooi<LiNas  Bb^hatjt,  Richmond 
House,  Quemaey, 


Sm     JOSEPH      PAXTON    ON     THE     EOTAL 

HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P. : — 

'*  7,  Pall  Mall  Bast,  London,  July  30. 1864. 

*'  Sib, — ^Having  been  requested  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  Exhibitions  which  ihe  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  should  encourage  for  the  true  advanee- 
ment  of  Horticulture  and  its  accompanying  sciences,  I  have 
drafted  out  this  letter,  in  <»der  to  form  a  foundation,  or  data, 
on  which  this  matter  can  be  discussed,  and  I  trust  with  a 
good  result. 

"  1.  No  doubt  the  result  ci  the  Society's  Exhibitions  has, 
in  many  respects,  been  very  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
H<Mrticulture,  particularly  the  earlier  ones.  They  have  encour- 

Saged  great  improvements  in  the  culture  and  management  of 
hints,  particularly  in  such  plants  as  can  be  produced  in 
ower  at  what  may  be  called  the  London  fashionable  season; 
but  they  have  by  no  means  been  productive  of  unmixed  good. 
They  have  brought  into  existence  an  unnatural  and  artificial 
condition  of  things,  which  is  not  only  objected  to  in  the  in- 
terest of  gardeners  themselves,  but  is  also  imposed  to  the 
interests  of  the  pubHo,  by  causing  what  may  be  termed  a 
spasmodic  effort  and  exertion,  which  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  is  unemployed  and,  to  a  great  degree,  unproductive.  I 
may  illustrate  this  by  stating  that  a  good  many  years  ago 
(and  the  same  state  of  things  now  exists  to  a  certain  extent), 
I  called  to  see  a  first-class  London  garden,  forgetting  that 
it  was  one  of  the  exhibition  days,  and  I  found  only  about 
six  or  eight  plants  in  the  garden,  the  others  having  all  been 
trained,  like  a  horse,  for  racing,  and  had  been  taken  to  the 
show  to  win  the  stakes.  In  the  same  season,  some  time 
after  thia,  I  called  again,  and  found  the  plants,  having  been 
their  round  of  racing,  all  flowerless,  and  beginning  to  be 
placed  under  training  for  the  next  season  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  training  was  effected  by  keeping  some  plants 
back  and  forcing  others,  so  that  they  might  all  flower  toge- 
ther, and  such  plants  as  would  not  bear  this  treatment  were 
not  cultivated. 

"2.  Every  one,  of  course,  says  he  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own  plants,  which  I  do  not  deny;  and  if  a 
gentleman  does  not  mind  being  ten  months  in  the  year  with- 
out flowers  in  order  to  make  this  great  display,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  that  should  not 
be  the  main  aim  and  scope  of  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  In  one  respect  the  Exhibitions  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  produced  a  good  result  by  giving  prizes  for 
collections  of  beautifUl-foliaged  plants,  as  the  culture  of 
these  plants,  which  look  beautiful  all  the  year  lound,  is 
thus  stimulated,  and  they  are  a  gpreat  improvement  in  the 
garden. 

"8.  But  in  other  respects  these  great  show-cultivators 
grow  very  few  plants  which  do  not  flower  at  the  show  sea- 
sons,  and  therefore  leave  the  flowers  which  might  be  culti- 
vated with  great  effect  for  other  seasons  of  the  year  without 
much  attention. 

"  4.  The  true  object  of  Horticulture  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  to  increase  the  enjoyment  derivable  from  it,  and  to 
diffuse  it  as  widely  as  possible;  to  enable  the  owners  of 
gardens  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction from  their  possessions ;  and  to  enable  the  general 
public  to  procure  the  greatest  number  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  in  the  greatest  quantity,  of  the  best  kinds,  and 
at  the  cheapest  prices. 

"  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  this,  there  should  be  something 
Kke  a  continuous  exhibition,  so  that  a  gardener  would  have 
no  interest  in  forcing  his  plants  unnaturally  into  flower ; 
but  if  he  had  a  beautiftil  specimen  at  any  time  he  would 
know  he  could  exhibit  it  where  it  would  be  seen  and  appi^ 
dated,  and  its  merits  rewarded.  When  the  Horticultural 
Society  was  in  its  palmy  days,  one  of  its  great  sources  of 
benefit  and  attraction  was  the  fortnightly  shows  at  their 
great  room  in  Regent  Street.    It  was  then  tho  practice  fbr  I 


any  gentlemaa  in  the  comitry,  if  he  had  *  Bew  plmt  or  a 
new  fndt,  to  send  it  to  one  of  th«e  erhthitloni  at  anj  time 
in  the  year,  and  the  nnraerymen  bxoaght  every  new  pkat 
there  from  their  respective  eetabHehmente.  Dr.  Lindlegr 
explained  the  natore  and  properties  of  eveiything  as  xt 
appeared  in  each  ezhibiticni  in  his  hidd  and  agreeable 
manner,  in  which  <m.  this  snljeot  ke  hat  no  rival,  and  these 
neetiDgs  wore  intmmly  &duoii»bl«,  aad  oAen  iamely 
orowoecL 

**B.  When  the  Hortiooltural  Ghffdens  at  Chiawick  were 
the  leading  gardens  in  the  country  for  new  plants,  many 
gardens  were  sui^Iied  thenoe,  and  so  th^  were  never 
without  great  interest.  Thej  oonld  not  trust  altogetiier  lx> 
country  gentlemen  and  nurserymen  for  plants  lor  eiSiibitioii* 
and  when  the  entries  were  deficient  the  shows  were  nnde  up 
of  beautifol  plants  from  the  Hortiealtnral  Ghvdens,  tbongiL 
then  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Sodety  meant  somethiBg, 
and  was  prized  at  a  hig^  rate ;  it  insured  the  sale  of  any 
plant  which  received  it,  and  often  practically  represented  a 
prize  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds  sterlins^,  as  many  nursery- 
men had  orders  befiore  the  exhibition  cSosed  for  very  laree 
amounts.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  these  fortnighuy 
exlubitions  should  be  renewed  at  onoe,  and  every  attn^tion 
g^ven  to  them ;  and,  considering  the  increase  of  oommerdal 
transactions  relating  to  Horticutnre,  the  fiusflity  of  oanying 
anything  from  a  dutanoe,  and  the  great  influx  of  visttors 
into  London  in  the  season  for  a  temporary  aqjomm  for  tlie 
spring  and  summer  numths,  it  would  be  well  to  try  a  weekly 
exhibition  without  the  descriptions,  iHuoh,  in  point  of  fiMt, 
would  almost  amount  to  a  eontimial  show;  and  th^  shoold 
be  held  in  a  place  suitable  for  plants,  where  many  nuzeery- 
men  would  not  mind  allowing  them  to  remain  all  the  time 
they  were  in  full  flower.  One  or  two  of  the  great  shows 
might  be  still  held  in  the  Oardeni,  where  the  ftwhionableB 
could  attend  to  show  themselves  and  look  at  each  other, 
which  they  do  on  these  occasions  quite  as  much  as  at  the 
flowers. 

"  7.  It  would  be  too  much  in  a  letter  of  tidn  sort  to  go 
into  details  as  to  how  many  branches  of  Hoiticultore  hare 
remained  stagnant  for  many  years  past;  though  it  wonld 
not  be  irrelevant,  it  would  occupy  more  spaoe  and  time 
than  I  can  now  afford  to  give  to  it.  But  there  is  one  snlneet 
that  has  pressed  upon  me  so  long,  and  I  am  so  convmoed  of 
its  damaging  effects  upon  the  oommerdal  part  of  the  mppi^ 
of  the  finer  fruits  in  the  public  market,  that  I  cannot  he^ 
reverting  to  it  in  this  letter,  and  that  is,  the  growth  of  froita 
for  sale  by  private  establishments,  in  competition  with  the 
market  gardeners.  Many  gentlemen  keep  gardens,  partly 
for  their  own  use,  and  paHly  for  the  sale  St  the  prodnoe, 
which  they  sell  to  cover  part  <»  the  gardening  expenses ;  and 
this  is  done  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  by  some  of  tte 
highest  private  garden  establishments  in  the  country.  The 
result  is,  that  fi^t,  with  all  the  ftunHties  of  dieap  glass  and 
cheap  coal  all  over  the  country  (compared  with  fxif  ysMu 
ago)  is  absolutely  dearer  than  it  was  forty  years  sinee :  while 
the  produce  of  iW  market  gardens  is  perhaps  60  per  cent. 
cheaper,  and  100  per  cent,  better,  the  forced  frtdts  m  whidi. 
the  private  establishments  compete  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  goodness.  If  you  w^it  to  Covent  Gantai 
Ma»et  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  and  looked  «t 
the  fruit,  you  would  find  the  fine  Qrapes  were  grown  hy 
Mr.  Andrews,  the  mat  market  gardener  at  VainhaU,  Mr. 
John  Wilmot,  of  Islewcrth,  or  some  other  good  market 
gardener  of  the  day :  whereas,  if  you  go  ^ere  now;  the 
same  kind  of  fruit  is  from  some  private  garden ;  and  snppoe* 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is  wanted  for  a  big  party,  none 
of  the  great  fruit^ers  will  undertake  to  supply  yon  nstfl 
they  have  written  or  telegraphed  to  some  private  estaWiah- 
ments  to  know  what  they  can  get. 

"  8.  The  first  question  that  naturally  strikes  yon  is.  How 
is  the  public  worse  o?  for  this  diang^  P  I  can  answer  tiiis, 
I  think,  to  everbody's  conviction,  in  a  few  words :  A  prhrate 
establidiment  wOl  very  often  sell  in  the  eoly  seoon  1  lb. 
ef  €h*apes  or  a  dosen  Peaches,  regardless  of  cost,  at  a  prioe 
which  it  would  ruin  a  market  gardener  to  attempt.  TbiB 
price  will  content  a  piivate  gentleman  who  does  not  know 
the  cost  of  growing  them,  but  competition  at  these  prieoa 
would  ruin  any  market  giEtrdener,  who  is  nearly  detecxod 
from  growing  them  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  the  regnhUioii  oC 
the  supply  of  the  market  is  left  in  the  hands  9f  these  Umitad. 
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■Mt  thoN,  tboj  woold  txy  to  exoal  «aoti  othei  in  the  eheofh; 
■w*  ud  ffoodnoM  of  the  bni^  am  Uwrdoin  ftUoULarUtinga^ 
•ad  in  a  UMt  tim«  ili*  mM^at  wimbi  hftTa  » tenlar  bu^; 
ab  half  Oe  prvsant  oa«t  of  apriiig  frmta,  iriuoh  ia  not  al- 
tcMptod  now  OB  a  aoale  tarn  enoogli  to  ootnp«t«  witb  the 
gnat  BOBbor  of  prirate  eateSliahmeBta  wlu<di  aand  the  bwt 
of  Adr  thinga,  aod  poeket  their  Itmatm,  and  the  pnUic  baiTs 
^  «(»MqiieBe«  a  Twy  limited  lapt^.  I  iermay  it  aaowajn 
tke  pinpoae  of  the  frnitaraia  twj  veil,  but  it  ia  verj  datei- 
BMrtal  to  the  pvblio. 

'  9.  And  BOW,  air,  bribre  I  oloie  mj  letter  allow  me  to  nftj 
a  vod  or  two  aboat  what  it  done  in  tJie  aale  wo;  by  uie 
loni  HortionltDTal  Society.  It  ia  quite  legitimate  and 
f^t  to  profHigate  aad  diobibi^  an;  new  planta  (wbioli  it 
M  bronglit  into  the  oonntry),  to  Fellows,  bat  I  olgeat  m 
Mb  to  bojriBr  new  planta,  cnltiTatiBg  them,  and  balloting 
Itr  Hum ;  tUa  la,  alLow  me  to  •aj',  Mi  infringement  of  the 
hgitimate  bueinew  of  the  noraeiymen,  who  can  do  it  macli 
betttt  and  cheaper  than  the  Seeie^  oan. — I  Mn,  nr,  f  onn 
Taj  tolly,  JoesFR  PaXton." 

"  PEocBuaNoa  or  twb  Boyit  BOBXicuLTCRAt  bocibtt." 
Tnx  Angnat*  September,  and  October  Numbers,  all  in  one ! 
ef  the  "PKMeediBg«  of  the  Boyal  Hortiuoltotal  Society," 
hare  o<we  to  hand,  and  we  thni  leant  that,  on  the  £8th  of 
Aogott,  there  is  to  be  a  "  Shoir  of  the  trial  flowering  planta 
IM  froita  *t  Chiawiok,  with  promenade."  Now  as  the  SSth 
if  Anoiiat  ia  a  Bond^,  and  not  a  Satorda^  aa  announoed, 
it  wo^  be  as  well  if  t^e  A«Bigtant  Secretary  informed  the 
AUewB  which  ia  the  d^  on  which  the  promeoade  is  to  take 
i^oe.  We  are  told,  abo,  that  there  ia  to  be,  on  the  7th  of 
Bi^tembei  and  fallowing  daya,  a  Show  of  cut  flowera  of  all 
tte  aHtBmn-blooming  floriata'  flowers.  Aj^  the  Crystal  Palace 
rwipi  II J  b&TS  ajao  far  soine  time  announced  their  great 
antnmn  Flower  and  Fmit  Show  foi  tbe  aame  days,  would 
it  sot  ban  been  to  the  interests  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
total  Soaety  if  another  oooaaiixi  hod  been  chosen,  for  their 
— fa'""l  Show  ?  Greater  lights  alvays  outshine  the  Isbb, 
and  we  know  what  chance  the  South  Kensington  Show 
wSl  hav«  againat  that  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  whan  both 
___.   ,,    ..  ., le  d^.     Ia  the  AMistant  Seoretary  away 


GABDENTNG  IN  INDIA. 

PaaHAFB  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  hesi  somethint; 
of  Uie  plants  ueoally  seen  in  gardens  in  India.  I  shall 
■peak  only  of  oentnl  India  and  the  N.W.  provinces,  Bengal 
Preaiden(7.    And  first  about  Boaes. 

There  are  not  many  Boaes  gtuerally  known.  I  had  but 
iborteen  kinds,  and  few  people,  I  believe,  were  in  ;poaBeBaion 
of  iialf  that  number.  I  had  pink  and  crimson  China,  white 
and  pink  Oallioa  (bom  nhich  JLoae  water  and  attar  are  pro- 
eaiea),  the  Bourbon  (called  in  India  "  Sose  Bdward"). 
Unltiflora,  Mivrophylla,  Dog  Bose,  Hill  Bose  (a  beautiful 
erergreen  double  white  climber),  white  and  yellow  Tea- 
■oeBted,  Husk,  a  very  small  cluster  Bose  blooming  only  in 


ombei 
loubte 
public 
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I  wish  I  conld  make  Tea  Boses  grew  with  me  now,  but  they 
oonrtantly  die  off.  laoppoee  I  oannotget  ont  of  thalndiBn 
way  of  tnatment. 

Many  of  your  readete.  probably,  have  relations  or  friends 
India,  and  perhaps  would  be  glad  to  know  what  seeds 
wonld  grow  easily  there  if  eent  from  Barope.  Stocks  grow 
splendidly  ;  so  do  Camelha  and  Bosa-flowered  Balsams. 
Petunias  will  take  possession  of  any  ground  in  which  the? 
are  sown,  but  they  seem  to  hsve  new  varietiee  evety  time 
they  bloom.  Verbenas  also  spring  up  self-sown.  Salvia 
patens  grows  well,  aa  do  many  others  of  the  same  genua — 
one  is  a  natire  of  India.  In  the  hills  Pelargoniums  Uoom 
beautifolly.  A  gentleman  once  told  me  his  plants  nsnally 
bad  eleven  in  each  bunch  of  flowers ;  indeed,  I  saw  many  of 
his  with  that  number.  Foohaias  also  grow  well;  bat  almost 
any  flower  wiU  sncceed  in  the  hiUa. 

No  one  can  have  an  idea  of  the  splendoni  of  the  Camellia 
■aid  Bose  Balsams  in  India.  Of  coarse  the  climate  is  suited 
to  them,  but  these  varietiM  are  unknown  except  to  a  few. 
I  have  seen  plants  3  feet  high  and  the  same  m  diameter 
la«ded  with  euormouf  bloesoms,  so  that  scarcely  a  leaf  waa 
TleiUe. 

I  must  now  tell  of  a  sight  I  once  witoessed  snd  which  I  can 
never  ibrget.  At  a  station  in  Bundelcund  I  one  year  had 
some  superb  beds  of  Stocks.  They  were  from  Gcnnan  aeed, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  doien  single-flowering  ones 
in  as  many  beds.  One  morning  I  had  just  left  the  garden, 
when  I  was  recalled  hastily  and  eagerly  by  a  servant.  Much 
surprised  at  the  man's  apparent  excitement.  I  ran  quickly 
to  the  trelliswork  at  the  entrance  where  ho  stood,  making 
signs  to  me  to  come  as  quietly  ss  possible.  Ue  whispered, 
"Look  at  the  'Ishstocks!'"  aa  he  called  them.  There 
were  ten  or  twelve  large  beds  full,  each  with  distinct  colours. 
There,  balancing  themaelves  in  the  air,  many  with  their 
long  bills  inserted  in  the  blosBtno,  were  multitudes  of  tiny 
birds,  looking  like  living  gema,  fluttering  and  glancing  in 
the  sunlight.  I  snppose  they  were  humming-birds,  but  it 
ie  impossible  to  give  on  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  sight. 
They  ehowed  to  most  advnntage  on  the  white  Stocka,  almost 
every  blossom  of  which  hod  a  ruby  and  emerald  or  sapphire 
birdie  enjoying  itself  amazingly  to  all  appearance.  There 
were  about  thirty  plants  in  each  bed,  and  the  spikes  of 
flower  a  foot  in  length,  and  all  covered  with  tliose  living 
gems.  I  stood  in  silent  admiration,  until,  all  at  once,  they 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  hod  oome.  The  native  (an 
old  man),  oesured  me  he  had  never  even  heard  of  them 
before.  They  were  never,  to  my  great  regret,  seen  again 
during  our  residence  there. 

The  shrubs,  bulba.  and  climbers  at  this  station  were  very 
beautiful — more  bo  thfin  at  anyplace  where  I  had  previously 
been.  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  I  believe  the 
Bourbon  Bose  is  a  native  of  India.  I  have  trespassed  toe 
mnoh  on  your  space  to  give  my  reasons  now.  If  tUeao  scat- 
tered notps  are  acceptalile  I  shall  be  happy  to  add  to  them 
at  some  future  time. — Tbi  Kose. 

I   this 


NEW  Apricots. 

I  EavE  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  small  boi  of  fruit  con. 
taining  three  varieties  of  Apricots,  and  one  early  Pear. 

No.  'i.  Koyal  de  Luiemtourg,  you  already  know.  [This 
is  a  variety  of  the  Poach  Apricot,  having  a  covered  channel 
on  the  back  of  the  stone,  and  a  bitter  kernel.  II.  is  smEdler 
than  the  Peach  Apricot,  and  very  richly  flavoured.] 

03  ia  Dh  Jonghe's  Hwoet  Kernel  Apricot,  the  seedling  tree 
of  which  produced  in  1M3,  &330  fruit.  This  year  it  has 
more,  and  we  have  already  gathered  1 J30.  1  have  fmit  on 
trees  four  or  five  years  old,  and  upwards  of  thirty  seedlings 
from  the  SiLme  varieties. 

[De  Jonghe's  Sweet  Kernel  Apricot  ia  a  small  fruit  about 
the  sixe  of  what  is  cultivated  m  this  country  under  the  name 
of  Breda.  Judging  from  the  shoot  which  Mr.  De  Jonghe  !iaa 
sent,  the  tree  is  a  prodigioua  bearer.  The  shoot  is  a  forked 
one,  and  on  a  space  not  moie  than  7  inches  long  thei'a  ore 
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twenty  fall  grown  fruit,  set  as  thick  as  Bnllaces.  The 
flavour  is  very  excellent,  and  the  stone  is  as  sweet  as  an 
almond.] 

09  is  f>e  Jonghe*s  Diamant.  I  consider  this  yariety  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  best  that  exists  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time.  The  seedling  tree  is  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous, 
fertile,  producing  fruit  superb  in  form,  and  of  exquisite 
flavour  at  its  perfect  maturity.  As  the  diamond  among 
precious  stones  surpasses  all  others,  I  have,  by  analogy, 
designated  my  Apricot  by  this  name,  associating  it  with  my 
own  as  the  raiser  of  this  variety. 

[This  is  allied  to  the  Peach  Apricot,  and  considering  that 
the  fruit  sent  us  has  been  grown  upon  a  standard  m  the 
open  ground,  the  state  in  which  we  received  it  indicates  an 
early  habit.  It  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  ripe  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  what  the  flavour  will  be  when  at  its  perfect 
maturity.  The  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  and  the  tree 
appears  to  be  very  fertile,  judging  from  the  quantity  of  fruit 
on  the  small  spray.] 

No.  878  is  FondaEinte  de  Cueme  Pear.  Cueme  is  the  name 
of  a  village  near  Courtrai  (Flanders).  The  popular  name  of 
the  Pear  is  Suiker  Peer  (Sugar  Pear).  It  ripens  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  August ;  but  on  th«  Pear  stock  in  strong, 
cold,  humid  soils,  the  maturity  of  the  fruit  is  prolonged 
to  September.  I  will  send  you  perfect  fruits  in  the  next 
package,  or  in  the  end  of  the  month,  with  two  other  early 
varieties. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  great  heat,  and  a  continued  dry- 
ness, accompanied  with  violent  winds,  the  Pears  are  un- 
affected on  the  trees.  This  year  we  shall  see  many  of  my 
seedlings  in  all  their  perfection. — J.  Db  Jonohx,  BrMsseU, 


CAEHEAD,  YOEKSHIRE. 

Cabhead,  the  seat  of  W.  B.  Wainman,  Esq.,  lies  quite  out 
of  the  way  of  tourists  and  travellers,  up  in  the  pretty  and 
romantic  district  of  Wharfedale,  and  is  more  frequently 
visited  by  agriculturists  than  horticulturists;  for  who  has 
not  hoard  of  the  Carhead  pigs  and  their  achievements  at 
the  various  agricultural  shows  in  the  kingdom  ?  We  have 
before  described  this  place  in  our  pages  at  a  time  when 
flower  gardening  was  the  chief  feature ;  but  this  department 
has  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  attention  is  now  devoted 
chiefly  to  fruit-growing.  On  the  lawn  and  near  to  it,  are  a 
few  noble  specimen  Conifers — Abiea  Douglasii,  40  feet  high ; 
Pinus  cembra,  20  feet  high,  and  very  symmetrical;  an 
Arbutus  procera,  15  feet  high  and  well  berried,  standing  out 
perfectly  hardy  on  the  lawn.  There  are  glorious  specimen 
Thorns,  and  a  fine  collection  of  them;  and  these  and  the 
large  quantity  of  Khododendrons  about  the  place  alone 
create  a  superb  display  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 

The  old  vineries  adjoining  the  lawn  and  close  to  a  mass 
of  large  trees  on  the  west  side,  have  hitherto  not  produced 
fruit  of  fine  quality,  and  have  been  very  subject  to  shanking ; 
but  Mr.  Ascough,  the  present  garcjener,  last  winter  covered 
the  border  with  canvass,  commencing  in  September,  and 
in  February  commenced  using  hot  dung  over  the  roots  in 
addition  to  the  canvass,  replacing  the  dung  as  it  became 
exhausted.  Previous  to  doing  tins  Mr.  Ascough  removed 
the  old  surface  soil  as  far  as  the  roots  and  replaced  it  with 
fresh.  There  are  now  by  far  the  finest  Grapes  seen  at 
Carhead  for  many  years,  many  of  the  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  weighing  4  lbs.,  and  the  berries  are  large  and 
the  bunches  compact.  White  Frontignan  also  is  doing  well 
under  the  same  treatment,  and  the  bunches  are  fine.  Against 
the  back  wall  of  the  conservatory  the  Guava  is  fruiting  well, 
and  a  large  Desfontainia  is  in  glorious  bloom.  Passing  from 
these  houses  to  the  kitchen  garden,  we  came  across  a  veiy 
telling  riband  the  whole  length  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
planted  with  Blue  bedding  Cliveden  Pansy  in  front.  Varie- 
gated Alyssum,  Scarlet  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  Perilla, 
backed  up  by  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  and  the  wall  covered 
with  climbing  Boses. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  on  a  heated  wall  facing  the  south- 
west are  some  very  fine  Apricots,  fully  8i  inches  in  circum- 
ference, unusually  large  for  this  cold  district.  Princess  Boyal 
Pea  is  prized  here  for  its  productiveness  and  dwarf  habit, 
and  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean  is  a  most  productive 
and  rich-flavoured  little  sort,  exactly  suited  to  a  gentle- 


man's table.  The  Chusan  Marrow,  a  new  kind  introdnoed 
this  year,  is  bearing  here.  It  is  much  more  shrubby  in 
habit  thaA  any  other,  is  of  a  striped  green  oolour,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  old  kinds,  and  beiurs  freely,  the  plant 
not  occupying  so  much  ground;  it  is  as  delicious  as  the 
Custard  Marrow.  Melville's  Variegated  Kale  is  also  grown 
here,  and  in  large  shrubbearies  is  a  highly  ornamental  plant. 
Tom  Thumb  lettuce  is  a  firm  and  very  small  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  not  at  all  coarse  for  salads ;  and  Wilson's  Prolific 
Cucumber  is  a  most  abundant  bearer  and  just  the  sort  for 
amateurs.  Mr.  Ascough  spesiks  very  highly  of  Dean's  Early 
Proliflc  Potato,  a  smiSl-haulmed  kind,  only  five  or  six  days 
later  than  the  Ashtop,  of  medium  size,  but  a  wonderM 
cropper  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Some  good-sised  bush 
Apple  trees  which  had  been  in  an  unhealthy  and  unfroitfhl 
state  were  lifted  a  year  ago,  last  autumn,  and  replanted  in 
good  soil,  and  they  are  now  in  full  health  and  loaded  with 
fruit.  Amongst  Uttle-known  Apples,  New  Hawthomden,  a 
flne  baking  sort,  and  Betty  Geeson,  a  large  kitchen  Ap]^, 
seem  to  be  very  productive  on  small  trees. 

A  block  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  is  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  In  one  of  these,  a  span-roofed  Paxton- 
house,  with  the  soil  largely  made  up  of  lime  rubbish  and 
stones,  there  are  some  &ie  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  Figs.  Several  kinds  of  Grapes  are  grown 
here,  and  the  following  remarks  supplied  by  Mr.  Asoongh, 
will  give  his  experience  of  these  kinds  in  one  of  the  coldest 
districts  in  Yorkshire : — 

"  Chasselas  Botal. — ^Bunches  shouldered.  Berries  round 
and  of  a  nice  medium  size,  yellowish  white  when  ripe,  and 
apt  to  crack  when  ripening.  A  great  bearer  and  a  strong 
grower.  Bipens  a  little  earlier  than  the  Black  Hamburg 
and  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

"Chassblab  Vibbbt. — ^Bunches  medium-sized.  Bemes 
large,  round,  when  well  ripened  of  a  pale  amber  ooloar; 
flesh  juicy  and  sweet.  A  strong-growing  Tariety  and  a 
great  bearer.    It  is  a  good  pot  Vine. 

"  Lady  Downbs'  is  one  of  the  best  late  Grapes.  Bunches 
large,  and  the  berries  of  a  good  size,  and  hanging  a  long 
time  without  shrivelling.  It  is  a  free  grower  and  good 
bearer. 

"  Gbos  Maboc. — ^Bunches  large  and  compact,  with  shoul- 
ders. Berries  very  large  and  long,  ti^f>ering  a  Httte  both 
ways;  when  ripe  of  a  dark  reddish  purple  oolour,  and 
covered  with  bloom.  This  is  an  excellent  Gbrape,  and  will 
ripen  with  Black  Hamburgh ;  but  it  requires  a  good  heat 
when  in  flower  to  set  its  fruit  welL  It  is  well  worth 
growing. 

"White  FBONTiaNAN  is  fruiting  here  well,'and  is  one  ot 
the  best  white  Grapes  in  cultivation  when  well  grown.  I 
think  it  should  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  for  there  is 
none  surpassing  it  in  flavour.  Bunches  long.  Berries 
medium-sized  and  round,  when  thoroughly  ripe  gre^ush 
yellow  or  amber;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  very  rich,  with  a  fine 
Muscat  flavour.  This  forces  well  either  in  pots  or  {Wanted 
out,  and  will  ripen  with  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  is  an 
abundant  bearer,  but  requires  a  good  bottom  heat  to  ripen 
it  to  perfection. 

"  Muscat  of  Albxandbia.— This  is  a  good  Grape,  but  it 
requires  good  treatment  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  Bunches 
very  large  and  oval,  with  a  fine  Muscat  fiavour. 

"Muscat  Ottonel. — Bunches  very  small  but  weU  set. 
Berries  small,  skin  thick;  flesh  tender,  but  not  plentiM, 
having  a  very  strong  Muscat  flavour.  It  is  an  early  QiKpo, 
will  ripen  a  fortnight  before  Black  Hamburgh,  is  an  abun- 
dant bearer,  and  fruits  well  in  pots.  We  think  it  is  not 
worth  growing  for  anything  but  flavour,  the  berries  are  so 
small. 

"  Muscat  St.  Laubbnt. — ^Bunches  and  berries  similar  to 
those  of  Muscat  Ottonel ;  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  with  a 
strong  Muscat  flavour ;  colour  pale  amber  when  wdJ  ripened. 
An  abundant  bearer  in  pots.  It  ripens  with  Muscat  OttoneL 
The  foliage  of  Muscat  St.  Laurent  is  much  more  indented 
than  that  of  Muscat  Ottonel,  which  oonstitutes  the  only 
diffSerence  we  can  perceive  in  the  two.  [The  berries  should 
be  roundish  oval.] 

"  Muscat  Hambuboh. — ^Thls  fine  Grape  is  growing  on  its 
own  roots  here  in  an  inside  border,  and  is  canying  some 
flne  bunches.  • 

Pubplb  Constantia. — ^BuDohea  long  and  tapering,  with 
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small  shoulders.  Berries  medimn-sized,  dark  purple,  covered 
with  bloom ;  flesh  juicy  and  well  flavoured.  This  Ghrape  is 
well  worth  caltivaiong,  it  being  a  free  grower  and  a  good 
bearer. 

"  Black  Fbontionak. — This  is  a  free-growing  Vine  and  a 
good  bearer.  Bunches  medium-sized  and  cylindrical-shaped, 
some  having  shoulders  and  some  none.  Berries  round  and 
unequal  in  size^  but  genendly  of  a  medium  size,  and  of  fine 
flavour. 

*'  QoLDKir  Hambuboh  is  carrying  some  fine  bunches,  but  I 
find  it  a  shy  bearer,  though  an  excellent  Grape,  rich  and 
sugary  when  well  grown. 

"We  alao  have  Buckland  Sweetwater,  which  is  a  good 
Grape,  and  Boyal  Muscadine  and  Trentham  Black  are  doine 
welL"  ^ 

YISmnS'G  SOME  DISTANT  GAEDEI^S,  AND 

HOW  TO  SEE  THEM. 

Th«  language  of  poetry,  like  that  of  the  abstract  sciences, 
would  seem  to  require  revision  now  and  then,  when  new 
ideas  or  improved  systems  render  old-established  expressions 
erroneous.  The  flowery  month  of  May,  which  has  been 
suns  by  poets  for  many  centuries,  is  now  almost  superseded 
by  August,  which  long  ago  reigned  only  over  ripening  fruits 
and  harvests  of  golden  grain;  for  the  flowering  plants  by 
which  the  parterre  of  the  present  day  is  embellished  put 
on  their  gayest  apparel  during  this  month.  Go  where  we 
may,  masses  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  meet  the  eye ;  and  though  some  critics  may 
question  the  propriety  of  sacrificing  so  much  for  this  display, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  its  gorgeous  character.  August, 
then,  being  so  essentially  a  month  for  gay  flowers,  let  us  take 
a  hasty  glace  at  the  principal  features  of  this  month's  em- 
beOxshment,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  in  which  way  the 
improved  practice  of  one  district  may  be  imported  into 
another. 

As  flowers  in  August  have  become  so  numerous,  and  as 
beds  planted  with  the  most  popular  plants  are  then  in  fuU 
beauty,  it  is  incumbent  on  their  ardent  admirers  to  visit 
places  within  reach  where  the  greatest  perfection  in  the 
floral  depcurtment  of  g^ardening  ia  attained.  There  are 
oompcratively  few  plac^  of  note  at  which  bedding  plants 
are  not  numbered  by  thousands ;  in  fact  such  plants  have 
in  a  gxeat  measure  superseded  other  and  more  legitimate 
occupants  of  glass  houses  in  the  winter,  and  in  spring  every 
corner  under  oover  is  filled  with  them,  so  that  the  gay  ap- 
pearance which  they  present  in  August  is  not  produced 
without  a  due  share  of  trouble  and  expense  at  other  seasons. 
Liet  us  now  try  to  discover  how  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
formation on  this  department  of  gardening  can  be  obtained, 
and  endeavour  to  induce  our  readers  who  may  visit  remark- 
able places  to  point  out  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  as 
aereral  gardens  of  g^reat  importance  are  open  to  the  public 
at  this  season,  and  those  that  are  not  so  are  often,  neverthe- 
less, accessible  to  gardeners  of  standing,  it  follows  that 
there  are  many  opportunities  of  noticing  what  is  going  on 
in  the  ornamental  department  of  the  g^ardening  art.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  suggest  to  idl  employers  who  wish 
to  keep  pace  with  the  Umes  the  expediency  of  making 
arrangements  for  their  gardeners  visiting  one  or  two  of  the 
metropoUtan  or  other  good  horticultural  shows  during  the 
amamer,  and  to  induce  them  in  August  to  devote  a  few 
days  to  some  tour,  near  or  distant,  where  the  best  examples 
of  gardening  in  its  different  branches  may  be  brought  before 
them.  Railways  offer  g^reat  fiunhties  for  tmdertaking  long 
joanuys  at  a  reasonable  rate,  while  the  journey  itself  is  not 
always  lost  on  the  observing  and  reflective  traveller;  dif- 
teent  modes  of  cultivation,  and  a  variety  of  crops  being 
presented  to  his  view,  in  addition  to  the  equally  important 
nataral  features  of  soil  and  climate.  .  Indeed,  a  railway 
joomey  may  be  as  instructive  as  a  visit  sometimes  is,  if  the 
traTeller  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  compare  the  appearance 
of  tike  things  he  sees  in  his  jonm^  with  those  he  left  at 


It  would  be  premature  in  a  paper  like  this  to  point  out 
anjr  particular  routes  to  the  intending  tourist.  I  would, 
hofwever,  advise  him  to  make  himself  as  well  acquainted  as 
pocsihle  with  the  neighbourhood  he  is  about  to  visit  before 
ha  starts,  and  to  anange  his  plans  beforehand;  for  though  j 


local  drcumstances  may  compel  him  to  depart  in  some 
measure  from  it,  still  the  general  route  which  he  intends  to 
take,  and  the  places  he  may  reg^ard  as  his  head  quarters  for 
the  time,  ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  adhered  to.  The 
"  Gardeners'  Year  Book "  contains  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant gardens  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  names  of  the  rail- 
way stations  from  which  they  can  be  the  most  conveniently 
reached ;  and  I  should  recommend  all  intending  to  visit  g^- 
dens  to  possess  themselves  of  a  copy  previous  to  starting. 
By  it  they  wiU  find  that  by  making  an  important  town — say 
Leeds  or  Liverpool,  their  head  quarters  for  a  night  or  two, 
some  important  gardens  may  be  seen,  and  there  are,  doubt- 
less, many  places  well  worth  seeing  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  list  above  alluded  to.  The  tourist  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  g^ded  by  the  information  he  obtains  in  the  neigh- 
bouriiood,  or,  perhaps,  some  experienced  ]>erson  will  point 
out  what  places  of  importance  may  be  conveniently  reached 
from  certain  points,  which  for  distinction  we  may  call  bases. 

Although  my  knowledge  is  £ar  from  being  perfect,  the 
names  of  a  few  places  within  easy  access  of  Liverpool  by  rail, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  general  reader.  At  the 
same  time  I  must  observe,  that  as  4t  is  now  some  years  since 
I  visited  some  of  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  possible  that 
gn^ater  restrictions  may  be  made  as  reg^ards  visiting  some  of 
tiiese  places. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  tourist  anxious  to  see  all  that  he 
can  in  the  g^ardening  way,  should  arrive  at  Liverpool  late  in 
the  evening,  his  first,  and,  probably,  only  duty  for  that  night 
is  to  secure  comfortable  lodgings.  Unfortunately,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  inform  him  how  to  act  in  that  matter,  frurther 
than  saying  that  the  inferior  class  of  inns  in  Liverpool  are 
by  no  means  either  the  cheapest  or  most  comfortable. 

Qaarters  having  been  obtained — say  near  the  centre  of 
the  town,  let  the  traveller  make  arrangements  for  starting 
early ;  and  presuming  him  to  be  determined  to  see  all  he  can 
in  a  limited  time,  he  might  rise  as  early  as  5  a^v..,  and  if  a 
stranger  he  might  take  a  stroll  in  the  town  till  6  o'clock, 
when  he  might  make  his  way  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  which 
is  at  the  north  side  of  the  town.  This  garden  when  I  visited 
it  last  year  was  second  to  none  I  met  with  in  a  wide  circle 
round,  for  the  good  keeping  and  variety  of  its  fioral  display. 
I  may  state  that  the  character  of  the  garden  was  such,  that 
scope  was  g^ven  for  plants  not  usually  met  with  being  em- 
ployed for  bedding  purposes.  The  contents  of  the  glass 
nouses  are,  however,  for  reasons  that  need  not  be  explained, 
not  accessible  to  the  public  until  a  later  hour ;  but  there  is 
enough  outside  to  interest  the  looker-on  for  a  couple  of 
hours. 

After  breakfast  he  may  start  again  for  a  short  stroll 
towards  the  great  centre  of  attraction — ^the  Exchange,  near 
which  is  the  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  which  is  well  worth 
inspection ;  but  he  must  not  delay  long,  for  he  will  have 
to  visit  Chester,  and  the  princely  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  near  that  ancient  city. 

Crossing  the  water  to  Birkenhead  in  one  of  the  boats,  a 
pleasant  railway  journey  of  twenty  miles  will  bring  him  to 
Chester.  I  would  not  advise  the  traveller  to  spend  any 
time  in  looking  over  the  antiquities  of  this  old  historical 
city  at  present,  but  to  push  on  to  Eiiton  Hall,  the  seat  of 
the  Marquis,  which  is  about  three  miles  off;  and  if  he  walk 
and  take  the  shortest  route  he  will  pass  through  some 
pleasant  meadows  by  the  side  of  the  apparently  deep  and 
noble  river  Dee.  At  Eaton  Hall  he  will  see  one  of  the 
happiest  examples  of  an  embroidered  flower  garden  inter- 
mingled with  beds  for  bedding  plants,  the  whole  being  on  a 
scale  befitting  the  richly  decorated  character  of  the  mansion, 
which  exhibits  to  the  ftdlest  extent  the  varied  embellish- 
ments of  which  gothic  architecture  is  susceptible.  The 
kitchen  g^arden  and  forcing-houses  are  also  in  character 
with  the  mag^ficence  of  the  place,  while  the  surrounding 
shrubbeories  offer  examples  of  Conifers,  and  other  remarkable 
objects.  I  will  now  leave  the  visitor  to  make  his  way  back 
to  Chester,  and  if  young  and  active  most  likely  he  will  be 
inclined  to  take  a  circuit  round  the  city  walls,  which  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Bows,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
a  stranger  would  term  the  principal  or  High  Street,  must 
also  be  inspected,  and  the  quaint  features  of  a  bygone  age 
will  be  observed. 

Supposing  him  to  return  to  Liverpool  the  same  night, 
there  is  plenty  to  see  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  for 
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another  day  or  two.  In  the  izet  place,  I  would  adrise  him 
to  Tisit  the  extensiye  Gbraperies  ciMi,  Meredith^  of  Garatcm, 
which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  fromLivevpo<^  hot  Ibdiefe 
now  united  to  it  by  raiL  There,  amongst  a  number  of 
other  houses  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Vine,  are  two  span-roofed  structures,  each  144  £eet 
long  by  about  30  feet  wide.  These  had  been  but  recently 
planted  when  I  saw  them,  but  others  which  were  in  full 
bearing  showed  unmistakably  that  fruit  as  fine  as  Mr. 
Meredith  sends  to  the  metropolitan  exhibitiona  could  be 
sent  to  every  show  in  the  kingdom,  the  quantity  being  so 
large,  and  the  quality  so  good.  To  the  aspirant  for  honours 
in  Qrape-growing,  a  visit  to  Mr.  Meredith's  place  cannot 
possibly  be  otherwise  than  highly  interesting. 

Eastward  from  Liverpool  some  ten  mUes,  more  or  less,  is 
Knowsley,  the  princely  seat  of  ItOftd  Derby,  which  is  also  a 
celebrated  place  for  fruit-growing ;  Peaches  in  particular  do 
remarkably  well  there.  I  remember  some  jears  ago  being 
struck  with  the  healthy  ^pearance  the  trees  had  on  a  Peach 
wall  of  great  length,  and  15  or  16  feet  high,  there  being 
scarcely  a  square  foot  from  bottom  to  top  that  was  not 
covered  with  healthy,  fine,  bearing  wood,  and  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  in  fine  seasons  I  should  venture  to  say  arrived 
at  a  d^ree  of  excellence  xmknown  in  those  grown  under 
glass.  In  dull,  adverse  seasons,  perhaps,  this  mi^t  not  be 
the  case,  but  from  the  healthy,  fine,  beiuring  condition  of  the 
whole  it  was  evident  that  in  genersJ  iJl  went  on  weU.  There 
aare,  besides,  many  other  gardens  of  note  near  Liverpool ;  but 
I  confine  my  observations  to  those  which  I  have  visited,  and 
in  the  abe^ce  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  others  must 
ask  the  tourist  to  again  take  the  rau  northward,  and  near 
Wigan  is  Hai^h  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  tlaxl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcaxras,  a  place  possessing  many  fine  features,  the  abun- 
dance of  coal  in  ihe  neighbourhood  favouring  Idrcing  of  all 
kinds.  Beyond  Haigh  Hall,  however,  the  country  Incomes 
lees  inviting,  although  as  a  coal  country  it  has  not  the 
desolate  appearance  of  some  districts  in  South  Staffordshire. 
Near  Ormskirk  is  also  the  seat  of  Lord  Skdmersdale, 
Tiatham  House,  a  noble  mansion  of  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  embowered  amongst  trees  and  scenery  which 
neither  railways  nor  manufactories  have  yet  invaded.  I 
should,  however,  when  at  Knowsley,  and  consequently  on  the 
line  of  one  of  the  first  passeng^  ndlways  made  in  England, 
have  conveyed  the  visitor  to  Worsley,  some  ten  miles  still 
nearer  Manchester,  the  seat  of  tiie  Earl  of  EUesmere.  The 
mansion  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence,  has  a  superb 
flower  garden  in  the  embroidered  style  on  its  sout^  side,  with 
terraces,  slopes,  and  other  fitting  appendages,  surrounded 
with  extensive  grounds  of  a  less  formal  character.  As  we 
are  approaching  Manchester,  which  might  with  as  great  a 
daim  as  Liverpool  become  the  centre  of  a  district  frdl  of 
gardening  attraction,  I  must  take  leave  of  the  tourist  at 
the  latter  place,  so  far  as  personal  acquaintance  with  g^- 
dens  of  importance  is  concerned,  and  refer  him  to  some 
other  guide.  I  am  told  that  Lord  Sefbon*s  garden  is  fine, 
and  that  there  are  several  others  in  the  suburbs  of  Liverpool, 
all  deserving  of  attention. 

Assuming  the  traveller  to  prefer  a  midland  instead  of  a 
north-western  route,  if  he  were  to  make  Berby  his  head- 

2uarters,  he  might  from  this  place  veiy  conveniently  visit 
Hvaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  and 
there  see  the  extensive  collection  of  Conifers  with  the  long 
avenue,  as  well  as  the  curved  and  formal  line  of  shrubs  and 
trees  cut  into  every  fanciful  shape.  It  would,  however,  be 
advisable  to  make  sure  that  Elvaston  was  open  to  visitors 
before  venturing  so  fiur,  as  in  years  gone  by  it  was  dosed 
against  the  public.  It  has,  however,  lost  mudh  of  its  im- 
portance since  the  public  have  had  more  chances  of  visiting 
it;  and  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  taste,  which  it  exemplifies 
in  its  formal  and  often  quaintly-cut  shrubs  and  trees,  has 
not  taken  well  with  the  JSngli^  public :  nevertheless,  it  is 
mXL  worth  a  visit.  Borrowash,  half  a  dozen  miles  or  so  ttom 
Berby,  is  a  station  very  handy  to  it.  The  neighbourhood  is 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  all  the  eminences  are  artificial; 
even  the  water  is  artificially  formed.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  Berby,  and  at  double  the  distanoe  of  the  last-named 
place,  is  Chatsworth,  whieh  is  reached  by  raiL  I  need  not 
descant  on  this  fine  place  frirther  than  to  say  that  it  will 
well  reward  the  visitor.  There  are  also,  I  am  told,  some 
other  fine  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Conducting  the  tourist  bade  again  t»  BsKby,  I  most  afk 
him  to  extend  his  journey  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Sail- 
way  to  Alton  Towers,  a  station  of  that  name  being  dloM 
to  that  cdebrated  place.  Here  he  will  see  levels  aid  £qc- 
mality  disregarded,  and  rugged  mountain  scenety  bknded 
with  the  softening  touch  of  cbessed  ground,  and  the  whole 
on  a  magniflc^Dkt  s<^ile.  Erom  Alton  Tow^s  he  might  mo- 
ceed  to  another  centre  of  inspection  frirther  westward,  where 
he  could  reach  Trentham,  which  is  on  a  loop  of  the  same 
line  of  railwav.  He  mighi  after  that,  make  his  way  to  Man- 
chester if  he  liked*  and  the  places  of  importance  within  ea^y 
reach  of  that  dty  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 

As  I  have  already  extended  this  artide  to  such  a  length, 
I  must  leave  the  other  places  of  note  thai  are  within  esmj 
distances  of  each  other  until  a  more  fitting  opportnnitgr, 
advising,  at  the  same  time,  the  intending  tourist  to  make 
himself  still  frirther  acquainted  with  the  places  he  puxpoeee 
to  visit  ere  he  start,  and,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  if  the  place 
be  open  to  visitors,  (j^nmlly  speaking,  gardeners  from  a 
distsmce  are  admitted  when  the  general  public  would  be  re- 
frised,  but  it  is  better  in  all  cases  to  insure  this  before  an 
unpleasant  disappointment  occurs;  for,  although  it  may 
seem  harsh  to  turn  a  visitor  awa^  from  the  gates,  the  prinu^ 
of  the  owner  ought  to  be  the  first  olject  of  consideration. 
The  extreme  liberality  of  some  noble  proprietors  of  mansioDB 
and  gardens  in  throwing  them  open  to  the  public  on  certain 
occasions  ought  to  entiUe  them  to  more  unoisturbed  privacy 
at  other  times ;  while  those  opposed  to  the  admission  of  large 
bodies  of  visitors  into  their  grounds,  have,  nevertheless,  no 
doubt  good  reasons  for  being  so.  A  note  beforehand  from  a 
gardener  of  standing  will  often  pave  the  way  to  an  ea^ 
admission,  and  very  oft^i  bring  about  an  agreeable  intro- 
duction.—-J.  BOBSON. 


ORCHABD-HOUSES. 


HiLviNa  been  much  interested  by  reading  the  diaousaion 
on  this  sulgect  in  your  Journal,  I  detemmied  to  see  the 
orchard-houses  of  Mr.  Bivers  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  most 
say  they  exceeded  my  expectations,  and  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced their  usefulness  is  an  established  &ct.  Having  read 
so  mudi  about  tiie  difficulty  of  growing  Apricots  in  hammm, 
imagine  my  surprise  at  seeing,  at  Mr.  Bivers's,  scores  of  las|^ 
trees  literally  covered  with  Apricota— and  such  Apioots! 
bright  gdden  fruity  no  Oranges  could  be  more  beautifaU  and 
as  to  the  taste,  my  month  waters  at  the  recollection,  I  knd 
no  idea  they  could  be  so  improved.  Some  of  the  Peadi  Izees 
at  Chilwell  are  most  beautifril,  perfect  cones^  7  or  8  £aet  in 
height,  with  leaves  longer  than  my  hand. 

(hie  thing  struck  me  much  at  both  places-^ttiflce  'w«b 
plenty  of  fruit,  luxuriant  foHap^  and  hardly  a  trace  of  jred 
spider  to  be  seen,  the  trees  bemg  of  large  size^  many  <^  them 
seven  to  ten  years  in  pots.  T£are  does  not  appear  to  te 
any  great  differ^ice  in  their  management  at  the  two  places  ; 
Mr.  Pearson  has  built  vei^  liandM)me  houses,  those  of  1&. 
Bivers  are  of  a  cheaper  description,  but  the  trees  are  all 
that  could  be  wished.  It  appears  to  me  that  care  in  water- 
ing,  and  liberal  feeding;  are  the  great  secrets  of  snooeas. 
Tbe  under  side  of  the  foliage  was  syringed  twice  a-day,  the 
soil,  when  requiring  water,  being  well  Maked  to  the  bottom, 
of  the  pots.  £ach  pot  was  covered  a  couple  of  indies  with  a> 
mixture  of  horse-dropplnga  and  malt  dust,  this  Mr.  Peacaoii. 
called  "Mx,  Bivers's  mixture*  and  he  said  it  was  superior  to 
the  manure  water  he  recommends  in  his  own  book,  and  firon. 
what  I  saw  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  value ;  it  never  stope  tibe 
water,  tiie  dark  foliage  of  the  trees  showa  how  it  is  enjoyed 
by  Peaches,  and  wherover  it  has  been  apidied  to  Tinea  stKOO^ 
white  roots  have  run  through  it  in  all  directioDS. 

Last»  not  least,  much  was  said  about  stepping  the  shoots. 
Up  to  the  end  of  July  every  shoot,  particulady  on  the  "Vp"^ 
purt  of  the  trees,  was  stopped,  so  tiiat  the  ti»ea  are  fiiU  e£ 
shOTt  stiff  bran^es.  This  I  fod  sure  is  the  main  point  in. 
Apricot  culture,  as  the  crop  f^peared  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  sturdy  nature  of  the  ^oots ;  long  thin  branches  either 
drop  their  frmt  or  it  is  small  and  poor. 

Those  who  visit  these  establishments  will  see  by  the  laige 
numbw  of  trees  cultivated  for  sale  that  the  imbardhoneo 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  mere  foshion  of  tiie  day,  nay  em 
imioessionisthatitiaoDlyinitiiinfiuicy.  ThegreMi: 
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tho  mitein  bos  not  mftde  mare  patogiew  k  fhe  want  of  men 
«iK>  nndexBtand  it»  at  least  bo  it  i^pears  to  me.  Men  of 
litQe  edncafeoa  veqiiire  to  see  a  thi^  done  to  be  able  to  do 
it  afterwards^  and  without  practice  and  experience  make 
poor  gazdeneza  and  ftomers,  and  even  the  best-read  man 
idio  is  qoite  op  in  theory^  genoally  pays  at  first  for  his 
wmt  of  praotioe. 

Amof^uer  thing  stmok  me  Tezy  mnoh  dtmnff  my  pleasant 
tint  to  tilieae  places,  and  that  was,  iiiat  the  froitfulness  of 
ite  trees  appeared  to  be  greatly  increased  by  age.  From 
wbat  I  saw  I  should  not  expect  much  from  yonn^  trees,  nor 
■hoald  I  fbar  them  dying  or  being  worn  out  by  age,  the 
oldest  trees  were  in  every  respect  the  best. — ^A.  B. 


CUCUMBEE  DISEASE. 

A.  GOBSKSFONDXST  sonds  the  foDowing  as  a  remedy ;  and 
W0  append  Mr.  Fish's  remadu,  whidi  ^nll  prove  interesting 
to  OQT  readers : — "A  red-hot  brick  placed  in  a  Coonmber- 
frame^  and  sprinkled  over  with  sulphur  and  water,  produces 
a  vapour  which  destroys  the  disease.  This  remedy  has  often 
been  tried  by  an  experienced  gardener  with  the  greatest 
Buooess." 

[Tour  remedy — a  red-hot  brick  sprinkled  over  with  sul- 
pur  and  water — ^whatever  effect  it  had  on  the  disease,  would, 
we  think,  be  fatal  to  every  leaf  that  came  under  its  influ- 
ence. In  a  large  lofty  house,  and  where  the  ftimes  and 
valour  would  be  pret^  well  dispersed  before  reaching  the 
fohage,  the  danger  might  be  lessened ;  but  it  is  a  cure  we 
would  not  like  U>  try  imless  where  cure  or  kill  was  a  matter 
of  but  little  numient.  A  sulphurous  atmosphere  has  little 
elfeot  in  curing  the  diseases  of  l^e  Cucumber  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  we  are  1^  in  doubt  what  your 
disease  is. 

If  mildew  were  iJie  evil  the  sulphurous  vapour  would  do 

some  good ;  but  then  tiiat  would  be  best  applied  by  painting 

the  waQs  exposed  to  the  sun  with  sulphur,  or  sulphur  and 

soft  soap,  or  in  hdating  a  metal  vessel  to  150^,  and  then 

painting  the  outside  with  sulphur ;  or,  better  still,  painting 

the  outside  first,  placing  sulphur  in  the  shape  of  thick  paste 

in  the  vessel,  ana  then  adding  water  of  the  temperature 

stated  above.    Every  bit  of  sulphur  that  touches  a  red-hot 

bnok  earries  destruction  to*  everything   having  vegetable 

life  that  the  vapour  reaches.     It  would  be  less  dai^erous 

IB  a  large  place,  because  the  vapour  would  be  more  dis- 

pened  laid  cooled  before  reaching  the  folii^^     We  say 

oetddedly  that  our  practice  in  thu  respect  is  thoroughly 

opposed  to  that  of  the  experienced  gardener.    We,  too,  have 

bvonad  sulphur  in  pits  and  houses,  but  it  was  after  the 

leaves  were  all  fidlen  from  deciduous  plants,  as  the  Vine, 

and  the  wood  was  too  firm  and  hard  to  be  injured.     We 

wosld  never  think  for  a  moment  of  exposing  an  evergreen 

or  *  growing  ^lant  to  such  an  influence.    We  know  myriads 

of  oases  of  mm  thus  produced.    Some  years  ago  one  of  the 

beat  old  practical  gtademexB  of  the  day  destroyed  numbers 

of  plants  in  a  conservatory  by  giving  them  sulphur  vapour 

tooBot.    He  tried  tobacco  on  insects;  and  as  it  did  not  act 

qsidddj  enough  in  destroying  the  numerous  shoals  of  suc- 

oesaiTe  broods  on  some  Cincmrias,  he  put  a  bit  of  sulphur 

along  with  the  tobacco,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he  used 

every  now  and  then  to  blame  his  carelessness  and  want  of 

coiianderati(m»  and  all  the  more  because  many  years  before 

he  knew  aB  about  what  burning  sulphur  would  do.     We 

have  hesitated  even  to  recommend  mixing  sulphur  with 

qniddime  and  water  in  a  close  atmosphere  for  this  purpose, 

tar  fear  that  the  sulphur  would  be  too  much  heated,  and 

because  the  lime  from  limestone  will  give  out  so  much 

more  heat  than  the  lime  fbrmed  by  burning  chalk.     For 

mildew  the  sukkhur  may  be  spread,  or  rather  dusted  fine,  on 

the  foliage,  ana  the  labour  maybe  lessened  by  removing  all 

the  fblii^e  most  affected.     When  leaves  are  pretty  well 

dosted  over  with  mildew  it  is  waste  labour  to  attempt  to 

restore  them.     It  should  be  treated  as  soon  as  the  first 

tmoe  appears ;   but,  as  stated  above,  for  the  diseases  of 

gummy  excretion,  or  brown  spot  on  the  leaf,  we  have  found 

no  remedy  in  sulphur.    For  these,  as  stated  in  "  Doings  of 

the  Ijast  Week,"  the  only  remedies  hitherto  found  are  fresh 

tk,  not  too  high  a  ten^erature,  ficesh  soil,  and  repeated 

pkmltang  with  young  healthy  {dants.     Some  of  the  onoe 


most  sueoessftil  growers  of  ^e  di^,  and  for  a  <niarter  of  a 
century  past  at  least,  know  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
know  as  little  how  to  oonqner  it.  Whenever  it  appears 
fresh  planting  is  the  great  remedy.] 


FIG  TEEE  TKBOWING  ITS  FEUIT. 

"A  ladt"  has  a  Fig  tree  which  has  been  planted  in  her 
garden  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  last 
WW  years  all  the  young  Figs  have  fkUen  o^  with,  perhi^, 
one  or  two  exceptions.  Imagining  that  this  might  be  caused 
by  a  draught  of  cold  wind,  to  which  it  was  exposed,  her 
gardener,  last  year,  trained  it,  without  removing  it,  under  a 
projecting  roo^  and  upon  a  waH  in  an  unexceptionable  situa- 
tion, where  it  was  exposed  to  the  south  and  to  the  west. 
As  it  had  been  necessarily  much  cut-in,  nothing  was  expected 
of  it  last  season.  This  year  it  produced  a  very  fiur  pro- 
portion of  Figs,  but  many  have  already  £iJlen  off,  some 
naving  neariy  attained  their  full  size ;  and  all  the  rest  will 
no  doubt  Ml  off  also,  as  they  are  turning  yeUow.  The  lady 
regrets  that  she  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  Fig.  Its 
frmt  is  large  and  brown,  and  it  was  considered  a  first-rate 
kind. 

[The  Brown  Turkey,  or  Lee's  Perpetual,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Figs  for  bearing  freely.  We  question,  however,  if  this 
be  the  kind  you  have,  as  the  fruit  is  not  so  very  large. 
Your  descriotion  would,  perhaps,  apply  better  to  the  Bruns- 
wick, a  good  Fig,  but  not  such  a  f^  bearer  as  the  Brown 
Turkey.  We  are  left  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  tihe 
fruit  fiBJling  off,  because  you  do  not  say  whether  the  wood  of 
the  tree  is  extra  luxuriant,  or  rather  somewhat  stunted.  In 
the  former  case  extra  luxuriance  will  sometimes  cause  the 
frxdttofall;  and  the  best  temporary  palliative  for  this  is 
ringing  the  shoots  below  the  fruit,  slipping  out  about  the 
tweuth-of-an-inch  ring  all  round  the  shoot,  which  will  soon 
fill  up.  The  object  is  to  lessen  extra  luxuriance,  and  keep 
the  elaborated  sap  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fruit.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  is  to  lift,  replant,  or  root-prune  in 
autumn,  drain,  keep  dryish  in  winter,  and  give  pl^ity  of 
water  after  the  fi:uit  appears.  If  your  tree  is  not  extra 
luxuriant,  the  dropping  of  the  firuit  for  successive  years  leads 
us  to  the  opposite  conclusion — that  the  fruit  drops  for  want 
of  sufficient  moisture  at  the  roots. 

Figs  grown  in  pots,  if  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  are  almost  sure  to  drop  more  or 
less,  and  after  each  such  case  of  dryness.  We  have  Imown 
Fig  trees,  moderately  luxuriant,  out  of  doors,  drop  their  fruit 
from  over-dryness  at  the  roots.  When  the  fruit  is  swelling 
they  will  dnnk  almost  like  an  aquatic,  but  the  moisture 
must  not  be  stagnant. 

Were  we  to  phmt  Fig  trees  out  of  doors,  we  would  secure 
good  drainage ;  a  bottom  for  the  border,  through  which  the 
roots  would  not  penetrate,  or  be  tempted  to  go — some  6  or 
8  inches  of  open  rubble  all  over,  then  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
15  inches  of  strong  loamy  soil,  and  a  width  of  border  of  from 
3  to  4  feet,  beyond  which  the  roots  should  not  be  able  to  go. 
Here  the  wood  would  grow  robust  and  be  well  ripened,  and 
water  could  be  given  in  summer  without  any  danger  of 
stagnant  moisture.  Some  years  ago  we  described  a  large 
Fig  tree,  most  of  it  possessing  short  stunted  shoots  bristling 
with  fruit  as  closely  as  they  could  be,  the  nodes  being  so 
dose  to  each  other.  One  part  of  the  tree  produced  luxuriant 
wood  but  little  fimit,  and  on  a  dose  examination  we  found 
the  large  limbs  of  the  productive  part  had  the  bark  all 
gnawed  near  their  base  with  mice.  In  fresh  planting  we 
would  wish  to  attain  the  same  beneficial  result  without 
having  to  resort  to  ringing,  root-pruning,  or  the  nibbling 
of  the  mice. 

Without  some  such  precautions  as  to  the  state  of  the 
roots  and  moisture,  the  Fig  tree  will  often  be  an  uncertain 
bearer  out  of  doors.  We  have  two  trees  that  generally  bear 
welL  This  season  the  fruit  is  dropping  a  little,  owing  to 
dryness  at  the  roots  and  to  a  luxuriance  produced  by  the 
roots  going  deeper  than  they  ought  to  do.  We  cannot  do 
anything  to  them  without  much  labour;  and  as  we  have 
plenty  A  others  we  do  not  set  great  value  on  them,  and 
generally  get  as  much  fruit  as  we  want.  We  neutralise  the 
luxuriance  by  keeping  the  shoots  well  sunned  in  summer, 
and  not  too  many  of  Siem.    In  a  neighbouring  place  a  gea« 
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tleman  «m  oelebraied  for  Figs  growing  ogainat  tlie  BIUU17 
aide  of  hia  stAbtes.  He  alloired  no  one  to  tonch  tliem  but 
himielf,  and  t^ey  acmcely  ever  saw  knife,  01  ahred,  or 
the  branchea  han^fing  somewhat  &om  tjie  wall ;  bnt  the 
roots  hod  little  to  grow  in,  and  the  wood,  therefore,  was 
Hhort,  and  plomp,  and  stubby,  and  the  plants  did  modeiatel; 
welL— It.  F.] 


TUEP    SOIL. 

Tkixb  are  few  reqtusites  for  »  garden  so  troubleaome 
proonre  aa  tnrf  soil,  nnleas  a  man  has  an  eet&te  of  his  o« 
and  even  where  there  is  plenty  of  groBB  Innd  the  gaidei 
is  not  always  permittedtocnt  turf.  I  know  that  the  want  of 
thia  anppoaed  esaential  material  ia  aeverely  felt  by  many 
persona.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  can  pro- 
core  aoil  of  varioua  qualitiea,  light  aandy  tnrf,  turf  &om  a 
loamy  paatnre,  and  turf  from  a  rich  atrong  olny,  who  has 
ready  to  hia  band  a  good  heap  of  peat,  another  of  decayed 
leavea,  and  a  quantity  of  cocoEi-nut  fibre,  haa  a  great  advan- 
tage over  a  man  who  with  difficulty  prepaiea  a  compoat,  or 
procurea  a  soil  for  his  trees.    I  would  not  for  a  moment  pro- 
duce the  impreasion  that  it  ia  a  matter  of  minor  importance 
to  have  good  soils  ready  at  band,  bnt  where  the  thing  we 
want  cannot  be  had.  a  good  subatitnte  ia  a,  desideratum. 

Having  heard  of  Mr.  GarBides'a  man,  at  Worksop,  being 
very  ancceaafiil  aa  a  grower  and  exhibitor  of  &:uit,  1  went  to 
Bee  hia  practice.  Finea,  Grapes,  and  plante,  were  all  well 
grown,  indeed  it  is  not  often  they  are  seen  in  better  condi- 
tion, and  yet  not  a  particle  of  tuif  aoil  is  used  in  the  garden. 
The  gardener  told  me  turf  was  very  difficult  to  procure,  and 
lie  Baked  himaelf  whether  it  was  necessary.  "  Wbat  are  the 
adrantages  of  turf?  It  is  &eah  aoil  to  the  plants  I  want  to 
grow :  ao  ia  any  soil  which  haa  not  grown  those  plants 
before.  It  is  full  of  grass  roots,  and  leaa  compact  than  otdi- 
aary  soil:  thia  mechanical  condition  ought  to  be  easily 
imitated.  It  is  full  of  vegetable  matter — that  can  be  eaaily 
supplied." 

The  reanlt  of  this  was,  he  had  a  quantity  of  fi;eih  stable 
Utter,  juat  aa  it  left  the  boraea,  chopped  up  and  mixed  with 
garden  soil,  and  in  thia  every  plant  and  tree,  except  aach  as 
require  peat  aoil,  was  growing  luinrianUy. — J.  E.  Feabbon, 
ChOatll. 


TODMOEDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Uirritra,  Acaoar  lat,  1864. — E.  Binns,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Ur.  8.  King,  of  Lanehouae,  Luddend  en-Foot,  was  elected  an 
associate  member.  Mr.  J.  Law  exhibited  fronds  of  beautifbl 
Tarieties  of  tbe  Lady  FeiTi,  gathered  during  the  past  month  in 
Langfield.  One  of  them  is  regarded  aa  quite  a  new  form,  and 
ia  proposed  to  be  named  Athyrium  filii-fosmina  brevipinnu- 
lum,  all  the  pinnules,  except  the  basal,  being  rounded  and 
shortened  very  remarkably.  Ano-her  filical  novelty  waa 
reported  in  the  handa  of  the  members — Athyrium  fiUx-fcemiua 
curtum,  from  Windermere. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  North  Devon  eicnraion  party, 
with  accounta  of  their  progreaa,  and  a  long  liat  of  rare  plants 
already  found.  A  long  and  highly  interesting  communica- 
tion waa  also  read  from  Mr.  W.  Hobaon.  of  Philadelphia,  an 
aaaodate  of  the  Society.  Hr.  Hobson  gives  in  a  journal 
form,  an  account  of  a  botanical  tour  made  by  him  through 
some  portions  of  Pennsylvania  during  June  and  July  last. 
His  succeaa  waa  very  oonaidcrablo,  aa  will  be  aeen  by 
the  liat  of  plants  given  below.  Mr.  Hobaon,  describes 
the  beat  aa  having  been  quite  unnaual,  tbe  thermometer 
having  indicated  100°  in  tbe  abode  for  three  consecutive 
days.  Among  the  plants  collect«d  by  Mr.  Hobaon,  were 
the  rare  Poljpodium  incanura,  the  rare,  highly-curiona,  and 
very  minute  Schiziea  pusilla  (in  considerable  quantity), 
Pteria  (Platyloma)  atropurpurea,  so  much  prized  of  Fem- 
lovers,  and  ao  seldom  found  in  collectiona  (many  acores  of 
plants),  the  lively  Cheilonthea  (Nothochltena)  veatita  (in 
quantity),  Botrychiam  limparioides  (fumarioidea),  B.  obli- 
quum.  and  B.  virginicum,  Asplenium  angustifolium,  Lyoo- 

"     1  innndatum  (var.  Bigejovii).  Lyoopodium  mpeatre. 


Ii.  complanatum,  &c. ;  among  PhEenogams,  Anemone  tbalic- 
troides  (in  quantity)  Arum  triphyllum,  Chimaphila  mocnlata, 
C.  ooiymbosa,  Drosera  filiformis,  Hypoiis  erecta,  Sarracenia 
pnipnrea,  Ordua  apectabiUs,  several  apedes  of  Cypripedinm, 


aix  nieoiee  of  Violk,  itu»ln;ii.ijT  y,  UnceoUta,  and  V.  an^ttata, 
Goo^era  pobeaoens,  icTlt  ia  «ipeet«d  that  1  '    ' 
meeting  of  the  Society  Ur.  Hobson  will  attend,  U 


«ipect«d  that  at  the  next 
in  will  attend,  to  report  hia 

^e  Honora^  Secretary  annonnced  tbe  raoent  diacorer; 
Ntnlh  Wales  by  Mr.  Bmce  Findley  (Botanic  Gardens, 

Manchester),  of  an  immense  number  of  plants  c^Aspleninnt 
trichomanes  ramosum,  many  of  them  very  dostdy  approMh- 
iQ^  A.  t.  criatatum,  and  several  rare  varieties  u  Euschmmi 
spicant.  Mr.  Pindi^  may  be  congraulatsd  on  his  good  few- 
tune.  A  box  of  North  AmBrican  fossils,  the  gift  to  tlia 
Society  of  Mr.  F.  Hartley,  Alton,  niinoia,  was  annonnced  aa 
on  its  way,  by  &vour  of  Mr.  Hobson. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MELON. 
(Ci>iiiHHi«<l./n»»ipa;a  110.) 

1  of  lining,  or  applying  heat  tiAet 
'  'a  fig.  4.    In  Uiia  case  ttie  pit  is 


filled  qnite  up  to  the  rafters  with  prepared  fermentiug  ma- 
terials beaten  well  down,  and  trodden  firmly,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  material  of  which  the  bed  is  eompoaed  Calling  too 
low,  and  causing  the  plants  to  be  at  too  great  a  diatance 
from  the  light.  Such  pita  are  very  useful  in  winter  and 
spring  for  Endive,  Lettuce,  early  Fotatoea,  &c.,  and  a  crop 
of  Melons  may  be  had  after  theae,  by  planting  atrong  plants 
in  May,  or  at  the  lateat  by  the  beginning  of  Jane.  Tha 
fermenting  materials  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  sun  heat 
carehilly  husbanded  must  be  made  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
work.    The  bed  is  aoiled,  and  otherwiae  treated  as  described 

The  figure  ahows  the  state  of  the  pit  about  a  month  after 
planting ;  a  is  the  bed  of  fermenting  materials ;  b,  snl  over 
it ;  e,  open  apace  for  the  planta  to  grow  in ;  d,  the  ground 
level ;  and  e,  the  spout  to  carry  oil  the  rain  water,  which 
may  be  collected  in  an  old  barrel  aunk  in  the  ground. 

The  fined-pit  repreaented  in  fig.  5,  is  chieSy  employed  An- 
growing  late  Melons,  and  when  not  in  use  for  that  parpove 
ia  utiliaed  in  a  variety  of  waya.  There  is  a  apaoe  for  a 
hotbed  (a)  to  be  formed  of  dung,  leaves,  or  other  fennentin(; 


JOtTENAL  OP  HOBTICULTUEE  AND  COTTAQB  OAEDEKEB. 


■n  flnea,  the  liot  aii  p 


z  along  one  end  And  the  front 


mBj  be  pl&uted  as  late  as  tha  beginning  of  Julf ,  and  if  the; 
set  their  firoit  in  Aoguat  they  may  be  ripened  by  fire  heat, 
no  more  of  that  being  employed  than  is  necessary.  In  this 
way  Uelona  of  moderate  flavour  are  obtained  in  October, 
Mid  np  to  Christmas,  bat  not  equal  to  those  ripened  in 
■nnuner,  when  there  is  a  longer  continuance  and  greater  in- 
Mnsi^  of  light  and  sun  heat. 

fig.  6  is  what  may  be  termed  an  open  pit,  being  nothing 
nune  than  earth  dug  oat  a  p^ard  deep,  and  a  Biosle  brick 
vall^  a  0,  nut  ronnd  the  oattide ;  b  consiste  of  wood  fagots 


mled  up  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  round  them  hot  dang, 
leaves,  or  other  fermenting  materials  are  placed  at  c  c, 
pressed  flnnly,  and  carried  up  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  so  that 
the  dung  may  be  2  feet  higher  than  the  wood  fagKOts,  aud 
partly  at  the  sides,  and  partly  above  them,  as  in  the  fignre. 
only  the  bod  there  shown  a  foot  too  low,  in  order  to  lepresent 
the  appeoi-ance  when  the  &ame  is  pat  on.  d  is  an  ordinary 
garden  &ame  placed  upon  the  bed  thus  made. 

By  this  system  the  violent  heating  at  first  of  a  dung-bed 
is  obviated,  and  a  saving  of  matenal  effected  j  by  filling 
the  open  spaces,  e  e  (first  the  front,  and  in  ten  days  or  bo 
afterwards  the  back  of  the  frame),  with  graas  mowings, 
weeds,  or  old  rabbiah  of  any  kind,  additional  heat  is  obtained, 
and  it  readily  passes  among  the  faggots  b.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  iisve  a  renewal  of  beat,  it  is  only  neceBsoiy  to 
torn  over  e  and  c,  moistening  them  if  dry,  and  adding  a  little 
freah  material  if  at  hand.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opposite 
lining  may  bo  served  in  a  like  mannci'.  The  utility  of  a  pit 
of  this  kind  win  be  apparent,  for  itnot  onlypresonta  a  place 
for  nbbisfa,  bnt  is  a  means  of  turning  its  decomposition  to 
advantage,  whilrt  its  value  as  a  manure  is  m-  '  -  ■  -  ■ 
by  the  procees. — Ct.  Abbbt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


COOLING  WATER  IN  HOT  WEATHEll. 

It  may  seem   needless  to  ask  for  scientific  means  for 


V  whether  thei 
LUtiDg  a  bottle  of  water 
Dn.  If  ao,  why  can  I  not 
oroas  earthenware  jugs, 
e  to  tbe  water;  then  a 
:he  butter  seemed  nearly 
put  in.  Lately,  I  tried 
in  a  thorough  di'anght 
over  it,  and  even  during 
plenty  of  wind  near  the 
s  little  if  at  all  cooler  in 

1  fortnna  might  be  mode 
to  make  a  simple,  in- 

ir  storing  ico.  Ordinary 
lar  too  much  room  for 

:h  in  London,  but  in  my 
at  a  cost  of  3cL  <a  Id. 
B  there  are  no  means  of 


keeping  it  between  msolB,  besides  the  tronUeaome'  necessity 
of  OTdering  it  bsforehand.  And  yet  wtuA  a  comfort  it  wonld 
be  to  invalids,  and,  indeed,  to  everybody  to  have  cold  things 
to  eat  and  drink  in  Bummer ! 

We  have  a  sort  of  out-honae  room  which  has  been  con- 
demned as  too  damp  for  any  one  to  sleep  in,  and  tbe  floor  is 
taken  up.  Could  not  this  be  turned  into  an  ice  or  snow- 
houae  by  draining  aw^  the  meltinga  ?  It  is  rather  below 
tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  but  has  two  cross  windows,  east  and 
north,  and  a  chimney,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  damp.  Can  yon 
help  ma  either  for  the  future  or  for  tha  present  ? — II.  H.  Y. 

[We  heartily  wish  some  of  ova  scientific  readers  would 
try  and  help  our  correspondent  and  oblige  us  at  the  some 
time.  Fersonally  we  know  little  more  of  the  matter  than 
was  stated  in  a  late  republished  article  on  ice-houses,  tc. 
A  thick  deal  boi  with  a  secure  lid  would  keep  ice  a  consider- 
able time,  and  these  any  carpenter  might  make  to  order. 
Our  whole  eiperience  as  to  cooling  water  inside  of  bottles, 
glassware  and  earthtnware,  is  opposed  to  the  retnilte  yoa 
have  found.  We  one  time  hod  a  sort  of  passion  for  cool 
water  in  summer.  We  had  the  water  from  a  running  brook, 
put  it  into  common  wine-bottles,  pulled  a  woollen  stocking 
over  them,  and  suspended  them  fall  in  the  sun,  with  a  large 
pail  filed  above  them  from  which  two  piece*  of  wool  list 
depended  over  each  stocking,  just  preventing  tha  stocking 
getting  dry.  Hod  we  not  stopped  this  pleasant  practice  of 
quaffing  large  qnantities  of  this  cooled  water,  we  shoold  not 
have  been  idivo  to  write  these  notes.  We  got  in  a  bad  way, 
and  a  friendly  doctor  told  us  that  these  cooling  draughts 
taken  too  fi-equently  give  a  terrible  check  to  the  circulation 
of  some'  peiBons,  and  we  believe  from  onr  own  erperiraice 
that  he  was  perfectly  right. 

We  know  no  reason  why  you  should  not  torn  your  spare 
outhouse  into  on  ice-Iiouse  or  snow-house,  but  we  do  not 
think  you  will  succeed  unless  you  do  away  with  the  windows, 
obtain  a  double  door,  and  either  have  a  double  wall  and 
roof,  or  cover  the  whole  outside  with  a  coating  of  a  foot  of 
straw  neatly  laid  on.  Then  with  drainage  we  believe  the  ice 
would  keep  as  well  in  an  onthouae  as  in  an  ice-well  or  ice- 
house. In  fuct,  in  the  late  article,  an  ice-house  is  described 
as  wholly  above  ground.  Tour  outhouse  would  be  of  little 
use  if  the  sun  ahone,  or  the  wind  played  on  a  common  roof, 
or  a  common  wall,  and,  of  course,  the  windows  would  soon 
settle  all.] 


Belfast  Rot ai. Botanic  Oabssks. — At  a  very  numerously 
attended  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
inst.,  Mr.  William  Hooker  Ferguson  wbb  appointed  Curator, 
as  successor  to  his  late  lamented  father,  who  so  long  and 
worthily  filled  that  situation.  It  is  very  much  to  tha  credit 
of  Mr.  William  Hooker  Ferguson,  and  speaks  strongly  for 
his  abilities  and  pleasing  disposition  that  the  Directors 
were  unanimous,  and  that  tbe  letters  of  recommendation 
and  certificates  rea,d  from  Sir  William  Hooker,  Mr.  Smith 
(the  Jate  Curator  of  tbe  Royal  Gardens,  Kew),  Sc,  were 
highly  satisfactory.  A  letter  was  read  from  one  of  the 
Directors,  who  had  been  waited  on  with  a  proposal  that  a 
deputation  from  tbe  local  nurserymen  and  gaideners  should 
attend  on  the  Directors  to  erpress  a  wish  that  ill.  Fergu- 
would  be  appointed.  This  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
good  feeling  entertained  towards  him;  and  with  every  good 
supporter  of  the  gardens  the  hope  is  strong  that  under  his 
management  and  with  increased  finances  titej  will  go  on 
and  prosper. 


WOKK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 


CoNTiHtiB  to  plant  out  winter  and  spring  vegetables 
wherever  there  is  room.  Cahhagtt,  another  sowing  of  the 
different  kinds  may  bo  made  for  spring  planting,  and  like 
wise  of  hardy  Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettnces,  selecting  a  similoi 
spot  for  the  seed-beds  as  recommended  for  Cauliflowers 
Cmilifiov:ert,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  principal  spring 
crop  of  Cauliflowers  and  Waloberen  Broccoli  should  be  sown. 
Sow  thinly  in  on  open  place  and  not  on  too  rich  a  soil,  or 
the  plants  will  become  gross  and  lees  capable  of  standing 
the  winter.  Endive,  plant  out :  where  the  ground  is  wet 
this  crop  shonld  be  planted  on  raised  slopes  facmg  the  south. 
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to  preyent  damping  in  wet  weather.  This  really  yalnable 
winter  vegetable  should  find  its  way  into  every  garden  for 
culinary  use,  independent  of  its  value  as  a  salad  plant. 
Onioni,  poll  them  np  directly  they  show  indications  of  ripen- 
ing, and  expose  the  bulbs  to  the  sun  to  ripen  them.  Parsley, 
thin  out  and  cut  down  a  portion  of  the  spring-sown,  that  a 
fresh  growth  may  be  made  before  the  winter.  A  portion  of 
the  thinnings  should  be  potted  in  twelve-inch  pots  for  re- 
moving to  frames  in  the  winter.  Badish,  sow  succession  crops 
of  the  white  and  red  Turnip  Badish.  ShaCloU,  take  up,  and 
also  Garlic  for  drying.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
droppings  is  ready,  proceed  to  make  a  bed  for  Mushrooms. 

JFRVIT  aABDBK. 

The  present  is  one  of  the  most  important  periods  of  the 
whole  year  as  to  giving  due  attention  to  fruit  trees.  The 
autumn  will  soon  approach,  the  solar  light  become  much 
diminished,  and  the  soil  will  be  perhaps  satiurated  by  the 
autumn  rains:  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  talk  of  the  benefits 
of  light  to  trained  fruit  trees.  All  tender  fruit  trees  whidi 
are  trained  will  now  be  benefited  by  stopping  the  growing 
shoots.  Any  amount  of  control  may  be  exercised  over  the 
roots  by  sudi  means.  Of  what  use  is  the  excitement  of  so 
late  a  root-action  as  we  frequently  see  encouraged  by  means 
of  enriched  soils  and^the  neglect  of  stopping  ?  In  looking 
over  Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  will  be  found  that  many  of 
the  shoots  which  were  deemed  necessary  and  nailed  in  for 
succeeding  crops  will  begin  to  overlap  each  other ;  many  of 
these  are  sto^)ed  at  this  period.  Fears,  too,  whatever  super- 
fluous shoots  may  have  been  retained,  wit^  the  idea  of  pre- 
ventinK  the  blossom  of  next  year  from  breaking,  should  now 
be  well  shortened  back  sufficiently  to  admit  the  sun*s  rays 
with  freedom.  The  stumps  cut  back  (each  carrying  three 
or  four  efficient  leaves),  wm  assist  in  producing  elaborated 
matter  both  to  feed  the  fruit  and  to  invigorate  the  embryo 
blossom-buds,  now  actively  engaged  in  depositing  food  for  a 
healthy  development  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  herbaceous  plants  must  be  made 
safe  from  the  effects  of  high  winds  by  securely  fastening 
them  to  their  supports.  The  like  attention  should  be  paid 
to  climbing  ^^aots  against  walls  and  trellises,  standard 
fioees,  &c.  There  is  an  appearance  of  negligence  when 
plants  are  seen  blown  about  by  the  wind,  which  shoidd  by  all 
means  be  avoided.  Remove  duly  dead  leaves,  withered 
blooms,  and  litter,  and  frequently  sweep  and  mow  grass,  that 
a  dean  and  well-kept  appearance  may  be  preserved.  The 
general  pruning  of  evergreen  shrubs  should  now  take  place, 
reducing  straggling  growth  within  proper  bounds,  but  avoid 
giving  them  anything  of  a  formal  character;  the  object  is  to 
assist  not  deform  nature,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
each  plant  should  be  as  much  as  possible  preserved.  The 
case  is  different  in  pruning  shrubs  used  as  architectural  em- 
bellishments, which  will  require  trimming  into  the  precise 
figure  wanted.  At  this  season  many  fioristo  divide  and  repot 
their  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  that  both  young  and  old 
plants  may  be  established  before  winter.  Avoid  exdting 
oomposts,  stimulants  are  only  applied  when  the  plants  are 
nowing.  Take  care  that  newly-planted  beds  of  Pinks  and 
Pansies  do  not  suffer  from  drought. 

OREXNHOnSS  AND  COKSEBVATOBT. 

The  usual  quantity  for  a  season's  supply  of  the  soil  used 
in  potting,  should  be  laid  in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
the  ground  is  sodden  with  the  autumn  rains,  for  even 
turfy  soil  should  not  be  carted  and  stacked  up  when  satu- 
rated with  water.  The  soil  should  be  neatly  put  up  in 
narrow  ridges  so  as  to  be  safe  from  wet,  and  it  should  be  ex- 
posed as  much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  air.  As  success 
in  plant-growing  very  much  depends  upon  having  suitable 
sou  for  potting,  no  trouble  or  expense  that  may  be  necessary 
to  procure  this  should  be  spared,  when  well-grown  specimens 
are  expected.  Loam  of  moderately  good  quality  may  be 
obtained  in  most  neighbourhoods;  but  good  peat  is  not 
obtained  in  many  localities.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  for  the  growtti  of  choice  hardwooded  plants,  and 
should  be  procured  at  the  proper  season,  so  as  to  have  it  in 
a  fit  state  for  use  when  wanted.  Stove  plants  flowering  in 
the  conservatory  will  require  attention  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  damp,  espedAlly  Achimenes,  and  Clero- 
dendrons,  whidi  should  be  gone  over  every  day  in  cloudy 


weather,  carefully  picking  oif  decayed  flowers,  &c.  Any  of 
the  twiners  on  the  roof  which  have  done  flowering  may  be 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  prevent  shading  the  house  U)o  mui^ 
for  after  this  season  permanent  shade  should  be  av<Mded  as 
much  as  possible.  In  mixed  greenhouses  look  well  after 
winter-flowering  plants  of  a  common  character,  such  as  Cine- 
rarias, Verbenas,  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Boses, 
&c.  Cinerarias  must  now  be  potted  off",  whether  firom  seed 
or  from  suckers;  Chinese  Primroses  also,  giving  the  last 
shift  to  those  intended  to  bloom  in  November  and  December. 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums  to  bloom  well  should  be  ratiier  pot- 
bound. 

STova. 
Continue  to  top  up  the  late  growth  of  Orchids,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  at  the  warm  end  of  the  house.  Give  air 
liberally  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  on  very  fine 
mornings  syringe  occasionally  the  whole  of  the  stock.  A 
little  fire  heat  must  be  kept  up.  If  only  to  insure  a  proper 
circulation  of  air. 

COLD  FITS. 

T<»ing  stock  intended  to  flower  next  season  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  midday  sun,  in  order  to  ripen  the  wood,  takings 
care  not  to  do  this  so  rashly  as  to  injure  the  foliage.  This, 
however,  will  only  be  proper  in  the  case  of  such  things  as 
have  already  made  plenty  of  young  wood,  but  it  is  advisable 
after  this  season  to  antidpate  the  approach  of  winter,  and  to 
use  every  possiNe  means  to  forward  the  growth  of  valuable 
hardwooded  plants  in  order  that  it  may  be  somewhat  flrm 
and  able  to  resist  damp.  W.  KsAinc. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDSN. 

Fob  calender  references  of  what  should  be  done,  we  beg 
our  readers  to  refer  to  Mr.  Keane's  judidous  advice  for  tiie 
last,  and  no  doubt  also  for  the  present  week.  We  have  little 
to  say,  because  we  have  done  nothing  but  help  to  keep  things 
going  on  as  they  were,  being  but  too  glad  if  they  were  not 
going  backward.  On  Tuesday  morning  and  during  the  da^ 
we  had  a  nice  refreshing  rain,  which  though  it  did  not  do 
much  to  moisten  the  earth,  deaned  the  foliage,  and  sweiUed 
out  the  stems.  We  should  have  liked  more  rain,  aa  it 
scarcely  told  upon  our  reservoirs,  but  we  were  thankful  for 
what  did  come.  The  whole  appearance  of  vegetation  was 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  birds  sang  with  their  sweetest 
notes,  and  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  for  some  dozen  or 
twenty  hours,  showed  by  their  comparative  absence  that 
they  could  be  independent  of  our  fruit,  and  of  ourselves  like- 
wise. Swallows  that  a  few  hours  previously  were  soaring 
almost  out  of  sight,  actually  came  on  the  lawn  to  eigqy  thie 
damp  herbage,  and  straddled  across  it  in  seach  of  insects, 
much  as  a  water  wagtail  would  have  done.  We  felt  that 
we  could  have  beaten  a  hulking  fellow  lately,  for  ill-using 
some  wagtails,  one  of  our  best  friends,  and  f^so  one  of  the 
most  beautifdl  of  British  birds.  We  have  noticed  of  late 
great  numbers  of  swallows  dustering  on  the  roofs  of  con- 
servatories, the  ridges  of  houses,  &c.,  as  they  generally  do 
in  the  end  of  September.  We  presume  the  excessive 
drought  has  lessened  the  supply  of  insects  for  food.  On 
Wednesday  the  morning  came  cool  and  chilly,  but  the  rising 
barometer  and  the  brightening  sun  told  us  the  rain  was 
over,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  being  equally  oareflil 
as  to  water.  Since  then  the  fierce  sun  and  scorching  wind 
has  evaporated  most  of  the  moisture  that  the  dried  earth 
drank  in  so  pleasantly  on  Tuesday.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  drought  this  time  will  be  of  shorter  continuance. 

If  no  rain  fall  winter  Onions  and  Spinadi  should  be  sown^ 
and  left  for  the  rain  to  bring  them  up.  It  is  of  less  use 
sowing  Turnips,  Kadishes,  and  Lettuces,  unless  they  can  be 
watered  or  shaded,  as  the  hungry  birds  would  have  all  the 
seed  before  it  came  above  ground.  Lettuces  and  Endive 
should  be  planted  out  where  there  is  any  water  to  give 
them.  We  have,  as  yet,  a  good  supply  of  the  former  from 
shady  places.  We  have  given  additional  shading  by  branches 
of  trees  to  our  Cdery,  as  we  could  not  water,  and  mnlohed 
the  sides  of  the  rows  of  Peas  to  hdp  to  keep  them  ereen. 
Cleared  off  some  Peas  that  had  ripened  before  thdr  allotted 
time,  and  had  left  others  standing,  though  not  attractive  by 
their  partly  withered  appearance,  because  they  acted  as  a 
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■hade  to  crops  of  Cauliflower  betweea  them.  Kept  the 
Datch  hoe  going  amongst  most  growing  crops,  less  for  the 
pinpoee  of  killing  any  young  weeds  than  to  secure  a  fresh- 
ftined  mabkoo  to  keep  heat  out  and  moisture  in. 

ntUIT  OABDBK. 

Stimwherries  in  pots  had  the  incipient  rtmners  taken  off 
asid  the  pots  attended  to  in  watering  as  well  as  we  could. 
GaTe  a  soaking  of  sewage  water  to  the  late  Vine-border,  as 
the  hemes  were  beginning  to  colour  too  soon  from  the  heat 
and  the  dryness  at  the  roots.  Should  have  liked  to  have 
dooe  the  same  to  Peaches  and  Apricots  out  of  doors,  as  some 
of  the  latter  are  dropping  before  they  are  ripe  from  dryness. 
Hare  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  little  dean  water  to  syringe 
the  trees  in  the  orchard-house ;  and  the  water-scarcity  tells 
much  against  trees  in  pots  heayily  laden.  The  rains  of 
Tuesday  having  washed  most  of  the  sprinkling  of  whitened 
water  from  the  glass,  we  renewed  it  again  on  Thursday,  to 
azresi  rapid  eraporation.  The  fruit  is  ripening  faster  than 
we  wished,  and  &ster  than  it  would  have  done  had  there 
been  pleni^  of  water  to  give.  With  abundance  of  water  we 
wooldnot  have  shaded  the  glass.  It  has  now  become  our 
last  means  of  safety.  We  luiye  also  slightly  sprinkled  the 
^ass  of  our  late  Tinery  with  a  similar  object.  This  would 
have  been  still  more  necessary  if  we  had  remored  laterals 
fredy.  We  had  some  Chrapes  sent  us  to  look  at  the  other 
day  which  had  been  parched  into  a  brick-red  colour  by  a 
too  free  removal  of  laterals  and  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  keeping 
the  enclosed  atmosphere  rather  close  and  warm,  the  bunches 
being  thus  exposed  unprotected  to  the  fierce  sun.  In  some 
of  ue  hottest  days  we  sprinkled  the  floors  of  vineries 
thghtly  from  a  syringe,  just  to  moisten  the  air  a  little.  The 
iprinUing  with  whitened  water  on  the  glass  is  done  by 
ookmring,  say  four  gallons  of  water  with  as  much  as  a 
small  walnut  or  hazel  nut  of  whitening.  A  large  space  may 
be  dusted  from  the  syringe  in  a  few  minutes,  and  if  not 
auxk  enough  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  The  first  shower 
will  take  it  off,  and  that  just  suits  this  temporary  shading. 
In  hot  windy  days  we  can  thus  do  with  less  air,  and,  there- 
ftre,  the  plante  are  less  dried,  a  matter  of  importance  only 
"where  water  is  scarce. 

Some  fruit  trees  that  were  showing  signs  of  distress 
we  have  mulched  round  as  a  substitute  for  watering.  In 
voch  continued  dryness,  uid  no  means  of  watering,  the 
plants  are  induced  te  send  their  rootlets  down  in  search  of 
moisture,  and  if  this  is  not  remedied  afterwards  by  replant- 
ing or  root-pruning,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  produce 
luxuriant  unripene^  instead  of  short  stumpy  wooa.  Any 
Taeans  that  will  keep  or  entice  the  roote  near  the  surface 
win  thus  be  of  importance  for  securing  fruitfulness. 

Went  over  most  of  the  trees  in  orchard-house,  shortening, 
aroing,  and  removing  extra  shoots,  and  cutting  in  half,  or 
taking  away  altogether  any  leaves  that  shaded  the  fruit  too 
much,  as  though  Grapes  are  better  of  a  little  leaf  shade. 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  stone  fruit  generally  are  best  when 
the  fruit  is  pretty  well  exposed  when  ripening.  Hoed  all 
frnit-borders  te  keep  an  open  surface.  Bun  the  'rake  along 
UQT  open  spaces  in  the  orchard-house  for  a  similar  purpose, 
and  to  pr<miote  neatness,  as  all  places  under  glass  ought 
to  be  very  neat  and  clean.  Weeds  or  filth  there  are  next 
to  Qn|»azdonable,  even  though  cleanliness  were  not  as 
itial  to  the  health  of  pl^ts,  as  te  the  well-doing  of 


Went  over  most  of  the  dwarf  fruit  trees  out  of  doors, 
gave  them  a  second  stepping,  and  thinned  the  shoots. 
Apples  and  Pears  that  were  stepped  early,  are,  in  many 
emu,  showing  fine  prominent  buds  on  the  parts  stopped, 
and  tiie  short  fresh  gpx)wth  has  been  again  stepped,  which 
win  forther  help  these  buds  farther  back.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  do  the  greaW  part  of  the  pruning  of  frnit  trees  now, 
and  to  leave  no  more  wood  than  will  be  necessary  next  season, 
•o  thai  more  air  and  sun  may  act  on  that  which  is  lefL  A 
fittle  finishfng  up,  and  removing  exhausted  wood,  but  whidi 
M  now  bearing,  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  &c.,  should  be  the 
ehisf  things  reserved  for  winter  and  spring  pruning. 

^  We  have  been  obliged  te  whiten  all  the  glass  of  firames  and 
piki,  where  CuoombcErs,  Melons,  and  even  plante  where  grow- 
ing in  order  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  necessi^  for 
watering.  This  also  rendered  less  air  necessary.  In  such 
Melons,  &c.,  grown  in  hotbeds  wUl  generally  need 


lees  water  than  those  in  places  heated  by  hot  water.    T^ 
sur&ce  soil  should  be  kept  open  to  lessen  evaporation. 

Kept  the  floors  of  steve-hoose  as  damp  as  we  oonld.  Omr 
washed  gravel  above  the  tUes  of  tiie  Ihot  has  greatly  helped 
us  here.  Crave  a  little  manure  water  te  Stamiopeas,  whi^ 
were  blooming  freely,  to  increase  tiie  aise  of  the  blooms,  and 
kept  potting  young  stock  of  Bnphorl^w,  Fmnsettias,  fte. 
Fresh  reguUUed  conservatory;  and  took  in  more  Begonias^ 
Colons,  and  Scariei  Geraniums.  Spacrises,  and  winter 
Heaths  should  now  have  more  sun  to  ripen  the  wood,  but  the 
I>ots  had  better  be  protected  from  the  fiereoieBS  of  tiie  sun's 
rays,  as,  if  the  pots  are  (hll  ^  roots,  these  are  apt  te  be  bomed 
when  close  te  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Care  riioold  also  be 
taken  te  moisten  the  whole  ball  when  wmUring,  Even  oar 
fiEkvourite  resource  of  ringing  the  sides  of  the  pot  will  not 
prove  an  unerring  guide  in  this  respect.  If  watering  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  ball  hais  not  be^i  thoronghly 
moistened  te  the  centre,  the  dry  part  there  wiH  keep  <m 
increasing  until  it  will  at  last  repel  water  like  the  fea&ers 
on  a  ding's  wing,  and  what  water  is  given  will  under  these 
circumstances  diiefly  escape  by  tiie  sides  of  the  pot,  and  if 
damp  there,  on  ringing  it,  the  pot  wiU  emit  a  duB  sound  as 
if  all  the  baJl  were  wet.  The  weight  of  the  pot  will  be  the 
next  test ;  but  in  all  eases  of  doubt  it  is  brat  te  perforate 
the  centre  of  the  ball  with  a  small  wire,  and  then  water,  oar 
plunge  the  pot  for  an  hour  over  the  bcim  in  a  pail  of  watcar. 
Many  a  fine  plant  has  thus  been  saved  that  otherwise  would 
have  dwindled  away  until  it  went  te  ^e  rubbish-heap.  When 
flagg^ing  in  an  established  plant  takes  place,  notwithstandp 
ing  repeated  waterings,  it  may  almost  be  certain  that  the 
bcdl  is  dry  at  the  centre.  We  say  established  advisedly, 
because  young  plante  will  often  flag  iriien  wet  enough,  be- 
cause the  roots  have. not  had  time  te  supply  moisture  to 
meet  the  demands  of  evai>oration.  A  syringing  or  a  shading 
in  their  case  will  often  be  of  more  importance  than  watering 
at  the  roote.  But  in  the  case  of  (^-established  plants  which 
common  watering  fails  te  aid,  the  placing  Ihem  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  more  will  often  prove  a  sovereign 
remedy. 

Bemoved  lote  of  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c,  te  pits,  frames* 
and  sheds  to  ripen  their  tubers  and  bulbs,  and  gave  all  the 
light  and  heat  possible  without  artificial  heat  to  the  Ama- 
ryllis tribe  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  plenty  of  water  until 
the  leaves  began  to  change  colour.  Free  growth  in  summer, 
and  rest  in  autumn  and  winter,  are  what  suit  most  of  these 
beautiful  hybrids. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  general  run  of  plants,  most  of 
the  succulent  phmts,  and  especially  the  larger  Cacti,  can 
now  scarcely  have  too  much  sun,  and  too  litue  water,  pro- 
vided the  shoote  and  stems  are  just  kept  plump.  The  best 
place  for  these  in  August  and  September,  is  the  south  front 
of  a  wall  or  fence,  where  the  sun  will  play  freely  on  them, 
and  if  rains  are  anticipated  it  would  be  well  to  have  tiles  or 
slates  placed  over  the  pote,  to  throw  heavy  rains  off  them. 
Little  water  at  the  roots  will  now  be  wanted,  provided  the 
stems  do  not  shrivel,  and  then  next  q[>ring  and  summer  there 
will  be  sure  te  be  abundance  of  bloom.  Such  succulents  axe 
pretty  well  dried  up  in  the  dry  season  in  their  tropical  or 
next  te  tropical  homes,  and  the  natural  conditions  in  which 
they  bloom  most  profusely  present  us  with  the  key  to  their 
successM  culture. 

We  have  begun  propcLgaHng  for  next  season,  commencing 
with  Verbenas,  For  reasons  already  stated,  we  will  not  do 
much  with  Geraniums  until  a  week  or  two  have  passed. 
These  Verbenas,  owing  to  the  great  heat,  and  the  little  or 
no  watering  they  have  received,  have  some  fly  and  thrips  on 
them,  and  the  cuttings  when  made  were  well  washed,  by 
pulling  them  repeatecQy  through  a  wash  made  of  4  oss.  oi 
tobacco,  and  as  much  Quassia  chips  boiled  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  the  water  strained  oft  The  cuttmgs  were 
allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  after  this  washing  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  and  then  were  washed  again  in  a  vessel  of  dear  water, 
and  shortly  afterwards  dibbed  mto  pote.  We  hope  by  this 
means  to  escape  future  trouble,  as  Verbenas  with  thrips  or 
fly  on  them  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and  a  little 
troable  now  may  save  no  end  of  work  afterwards.  The 
outting-pote  along  with  Petunias,  Ac,  are  placed  on  the 
ground  and  covered  by  a  frame,  with  the  high  side  to  the 
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south.    We  shall  be  sony  to  give  them  any  artificial  heat. 
It  may  be  wanted  with  late-st^nck  plants. 

The  rain  of  Tuesday  just  saved  our  flower-beds  for  a  little 
longer  display.  As  stated  last  week,  we  never  saw  Gera- 
niums much  better,  the  drought,  as  yet,  has  affected  them 
but  little.  Calceolarias  that  were  never  finer  are  again 
showing  signs  of  distress,  and  we  presume  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  them  no  help,  as  water  for  cattle,  let  alone  plants, 
is  now  becoming  a  serious  consideration.  We  find  there  was 
a  mistake  in  printing  last  week,  when  the  lawn  is  spoken 
of  as  getting  "green."  It  should  have  been  "brown." 
But  for  this  brownness  we  question  if  the  principal  parts  of 
the  fiower  garden  ever  looked  better.  Visitors  have  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  at  such  masses  of  bloom  in  such 
drought,  and  with  little  or  no  watering.  We  cannot  expect 
it  to  last  much  longer,  as  we  fear  anything  like  watering  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Already  Calceolarias  are 
drooping,  and  we  fear  that  dwarf  and  tall  Dahlias,  indepen- 
dentily  of  mulching,  must  g9  to  the  wall,  and,  unless  a  soak- 
ing rain  comes,  we  must  be  Satisfied  if  we  can  save  the  roots. 
We  mention  these  facts  because  already  gardeners  situated 
as  we  are  are  being  found  fault  with  because  vegetables  are 
becoming  hard,  and  fiower-beds  decaying,  and  fruit  falling 
before  it  comes  to  perfection.  If  water  cannot  be  had,  anS 
all  other  palliatives  are  taken  to  lessen  the  consequent  evils, 
we  say,  advisedly,  that  iJie  gardener  who  does  what  is 
possible  ought  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  cannot  accomplish 
the  impossible.  That  our  beds  and  borders  have  continued 
£Eur  up  to  the  present  time  we  attribute  to  the  surface- 
stinring  having  prevented  cracks  and  extra  evaporation :  to 
giving  the  little  water  that  could  be  spared  exactly  on  the 
principles  detailed  in  a  late  artide  on  watering,  and,  perhaps 
more  especially,  not  to  any  richness  in  the  soil,  but  to  deep 
stirring  and  pulverisation  before  planting.— E.  F. 


OOVENT  GABDEN  MAEKET. -August  13. 

The  rapply  ft  well  kept  tip  both  from  home  anfl  abroad.  Pine  Applei. 
Onpei,  and  Peaohc^  are  plentiftil,  cheap,  and  good.  Raspberries  are  now 
very  scarce,  and  of  Lemons  there  is  a  rery  short  supply,  conseqaently  they 
hare  made  a  great  advance  In  price.  Imports  from  abroad  continue  heavy, 
and  comprise  Greengage  and  other  Flams,  Apricots,  PonUlnbleau  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Peara,  in  abundance.  Morellos  are  the  only  Cherries  now  to  be 
had,  and  Strawberries  are  over. 

FBUIT. 


a. 

Apples I  sieve  1 

Apncots   ...» doz.  1 

Cherries   lb.  0 

Currants,  Red..^  sieve  2 

Black do.  4 

Figs do«.  2 

Filberto  A  Nnts  per  lb.  0 

Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  1 

Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb.  1 

Huscate 3 

Lemons lOO  10 

Melons each  1 


i. 

Artlehokei each  0 

Asparagus bundle  0 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve  2 

Kidney ^  sieve  2 

Beet,  Red....^ dos.  l 

Broccoli bundle  0 

BrusselsSpronts  ^  sieve  0 

Cabbage doz.  0 

Capslenmt 100  8 

Carrots ^  bonok  0 

Cauliflower dox.  8 

Celery bundle  1 

encumbers each  0 

pickling dox.  0 

Endive   score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

QarUe  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs bnneh  0 

Horaeiwdish  .-bundle  1 


d.    B.  d 
Otol    6 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


8 

1 

4 
6 
8 
0 
8 
4 
6 
14 
5 


a. 
Mulberries  ....  punnet    0 

Nectarines  « doz.  6 

Oranges ^ 100  12 

Peaches doz.  8 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bush.  0 

dessert doz.  2 

Pine  Apples lb.  8 

Plums ^  sieve  2 

Quinces do.  0 

Raspberries lb.  1 

Strawberries  ...punnet  0 

Walnuts bush.  14 


d.  8.  d 
6tol  0 
0    10 

20 

12 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 


3 
5 

4 
0 

1 

0 

20 


VXOBTABLBS. 


d.  a. 
4to0 
0      0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
5 
0 
0 

0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 


0 
8 
8 
0 
0 
1 
5 
0 
6 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  Se  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ....^»... bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz. 

Peaa. quart 

»« a...  oushol 

Potatoes    .........bushel 

Radishes  doz.  bunches 

Rhubarb   bundle 

Savoys doi. 

Sea-kalo basket 

Spinach ^ sieve 

Tomatoes  doz. 

Turnips ..bunch 

VegetableMarrows  doz. 


8, 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


d. 

4to 

9 

0 

2 

4 


s.  d 
0    6 


0    6 
2    0 


0 
1 

7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 
2  0 

1  0 

0  4 

1  0 


1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 
0 
2 


6 
0 
4 
6 

8 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


TEADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 
Ferdinajd  Gloede,  aox  Sablone,  near   Moret-eur-Loing 
(Seine-et-Mame),  Prance.— Lirt  of  New  and  Beautiful  Straw^ 
hemes,    Antnmn,  1864. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

•ii*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Joomal  of  Horticoltare, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  eo 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui^jnaldfiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowm/il  of  Horticul' 
ture.  Sec,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  wiU  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relatiug  to  Garloning  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bub  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mora 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Calabiums  (J.  Pow«//.)— Those  yon  mention  were  imported  from  Para. 

WiBK  Nbttimo  por  Proteotimo  Fruit  Tubes  (IT.  P.).— We  have  no 
doubt  that  such  a  contrivance  a«  that  you  name  will  answer  admirably  for 
protecting  the  ftnlt  from  birds,  bat  as  for  protectlngr  the  blossom  from  frosta 
we  are  certain  they  are  worse  th-ia  useless.  Tb«  wire,  an  you  surmise,  will 
have  to  be  covered  with  canvass  or  tiffany  to  prevent  injury  from  sprinic 
frosts,  and  wa«ps  cannot  be  kept  away  by  wire  netting  with  hslf-inch 
meshes.  The  fruit  we  think  will  not  be  improved  in  flavour  by  being  frown 
in  a  wire  cage,  nor  will  the  appearance  bd  improved  by  the  drip  from  the 
rusted  iron.  Used  to  preserve  the  buds  in  sp'ing,  and  the  fruit  in  summer, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  answer  admirably,  in  other  respects  we  do 
not  perceive  their  utility. 

Amaranthus  (Q.  Q.}.  — We  d^  not  recoTntse  the  Amaranthus  by  the 
leaves,  which  only  appear  to  be  those  of  a  sTtall-leaved  variety  of  the 
Amaranthus  melancholious  ruber.  As  it  baa  grown  so  freely,  and  is  ao 
bright  in  colour,  we  should  certainly  save  seeds  of  it,  and  try  it  another 
year.  As  it  doe«  so  well  outside,  we  do  not  think  it  would  seed  any  better 
by  being  taken  up,  potted,  and  placed  und-^r  glass.  Having  one  In  a  pot 
place  it  in  a  light  situation  in  a  vinery,  or  rather  warm  greenhon^,  and  it 
will  seed  more  Murely  than  If  kept  in  a  hothouse.  Our  Amaranthiu  raelan- 
choUcus  ruber  seeds  very  freelr  in  a  greenhouse.  If  your  plant  is  a  better 
grower  than  the  Amaranthus  melauchoUcus  ruber,  of  which  it  is  probity  a 
variety,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  onr  list  of  omamental-foliaged 
bedding  plants.  It  i*  usual  for  the  Amaranthus  to  have  the  foliage  almost 
green  w,hen  grown  in  a  strong  heat,  and  partial  shade ;  but  the  colour 
becomes  brighter  when  the  plants  are  exposad  to  the  fdll  Influence  of  light. 

Raisiko  Fbrxs  vrosc  Sporrs  (i2u&yi.— Provide  a  bell-glasa— say  one  of 
6  or  7  inches  In  diameter,  and  a  pot  large  enough  to  allow  the  glass  to  go 
about  half  an  inch  into  the  inside  of  it.  Put  a  large  crock  or  pie-;c  of  pot 
over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  and  on  this  place  smaller  pieces  so  as  to  Oil  the  pot 
to  onC'half  its  depth.  A  layer  of  moss  or  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost 
should  then  be  placed  over  the  drainage,  after  which  fill  the  pot  to  the  rim 
with  a  compost  of  turfy  peat,  with  a  little  sand  intermixed.  Gently  pre« 
it  down,  leaving  the  soil  slightly  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  Water 
with  a  ro9e  watering-pot,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of  water,  which 
should  never  be  allowe  1  to  become  empty  afterwards.  Whilst  the  surface  of 
the  soil  is  wet  with  the  watering,  brush  the  spores  of  the  frond  on  to  tlM 
soil  with  the  hand,  and  when  this  is  done  put  on  the  bell-glass.  The  pot 
should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  Bh^ded  and  moist  part  of  the  greenhopse. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  kept  eonstantiy  moist,  which  Ft  will  be  If 
the  saucer  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  the  bell<glass  constantly  ovw  the  pot. 
If,  however,  it  become  dry.  u  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  should  be  givea 
through  a  very  flue  rone.  When  the  seedlings  appear  the  bell-glass  may  be 
tilted  a  little  on  one  side  by  placing  a  small  stone  under  the  edge.  After  the 
seedlings  gain  strength  they  should  be  gradually  exposed  by  removing  tha 
bell-glass  by  degrees,  and  potted  singly  when  of  sufficient  streng  h.  Toa 
will  onlv  succeed  in  raising  the  hardier  greenhouse  species  in  a  greenhouse; 
for  the  hardy  kinds,  however,  It  wlli  answer  admirably. 

YiirKs  FOR  a  Cool  Vinrrt  (Idem), — For  a  cool  house  you  cannot  have  a 
better  Grape  than  the  Blaok  Hamburgh.  Plant  two  Blaok  Hamburgha, 
two  Victoria  Hamburghs,  one  Royal  Muscadine,  and  one  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. We  do  not  perceive  any  insect  on  the  Vine  leaf;  but  we  noUoed 
those  appearances  nsutUy  presented  by  leaves  infested  with  red  spider.  It 
Is  also  scorched,  probably  by  W4ter  standing  on  it,  and  fbr  want  or  air  early. 
If  you  notice  a  veiy  small  reddish-looking  insect  on  the  nnder  aide  of  the 
leaves,  syringe  forcibly  twice  daily  with  water,  but  if  the  Grapes  are  ripen- 
ing, or  ripe,  light  a  gentle  flre,  and  sprinkle  a  little  sulphur  upon  the  heatod 
surface,  putting  it  on  wet  The  Na^tturtium  is  certainly  very  curious,  the 
flower  especially,  but  without  seeing  tlie  plant  we  are  not  able  to  form  a 
proper  opinion  of  \u  merits.  As  a  curiosity  it  is  worth  preserving,  and  tf 
you  have  no  objection  you  may  send  us  a  few  seeds,  and  we  will  prove  the 
plant,  and  let  you  knoip  the  result. 

WiLn  Plahts  CnLTURR  {A.  G  ).— Ton  will  be  most  likely  to  eueoeed 
with  these  by  providing  the  same  conditions  artilleially  as  thoae  in  which, 
the  plants  are  found  to  thrive  best  naturally.  Make  the  soil  as  nearly  aa 
possible  like  that  in  which  the  plants  have  been  growing;  and  the  situation^ 
whether  open,  sheltered,  exposed  to  the  tun,  or  shaded,  and  other  droum- 
stances,  should  likewise  be  taken  into  account.  Most  native  plants  wlU 
grow  in  moderately  light  loam  two-thirds,  and  leaf  mould  one-Uiird.  Soma 
require  a  different  compost,  but  we  cannot  name  them  without  going  over 
the  whole  of  the  British  Flora.  The  plants  should  be  taken  up  whilst  tn  « 
state  of  rest,  or  Just  on  the  point  of  starting  into  growth,  and  replanted  tn 
their  new  quarters,  due  regard  being  paid  to  shading  and  wateHng  them 
until  they  become  established.  Taken  as  a  whole,  their  treatment  doee  not 
differ  from  that  of  hardy  plants  generally.  An  addition  of  rich  eoll  or 
manure  will  assist  them,  but  it  must  not  be  given  in  excess. 

YAmiovi  (O,  H,  &re«n).— The  idea  that  Peaa  and  Beana  grow  the  **  eon- 
trary  way  in  the  pod  in  leap  year  "  is  preposterous.  We  do  not  know  when 
Father  Qavazzi  Pansy  was  sent  out 

Whittlssxt's  Locomotivr  8rat.— We  have  received  several  inqulrie 
where  this  can  be  purchased.    Can  any  of  oar  oorrespondeott  aay  vbm  ? 
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SvAXi  CvcoscBsa  mot  SsTTuro  F&uxt  fX«x).— We  think  70a  do  not  admit 
ooffleieat  air,  and  the  plants  grow  quickly  and  weak.  Give  air  at  75**,  and 
impregotte  the  blos8om^  and  we  think  they  will  then  ftrait  freely.  The 
pluts  should  hare  all  the  light  practicable,  and  the  blossoms  mnst  be  kept 
(try  whilst  they  are  open.    T^  temperature  should  not  be  lower  than  60°  at 

QlfbL 

Pot  Bosks  not  BLOomNo^-CocoA-MUT  Fksm  Babkst^  (/.  J.  JX-^Yon 
•a?  joar  Roses  hare  not  been  standing  out  on  ashes  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
We  esfl  only  say  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  likewise  plunged  np  to  the 
rim  hi  the  ashes  to  prenerre  the  roots  from  the  burning  son.  Pot  the  plants 
io  the  hegioniag  of  September,  and  prune  them  when  the  buds  begin  to 
iwell  tfter  taking  into  the  house.  If  the  Epacrises  were  shortened  in  the 
•oring  after  blooming,  the  shoots  will  need  but  little  shortening  now. 
Whst  is  done  now  must  be  confined  to  shortening  the  Irregular  growths. 
MifDocette  In  pots  la  usually  poor  and  wiry  after  the  first  blooming  is  rest, 
and  the  plants  kept  over  summer  in  a  greenhouse  are  the  fifivae^  which  we 
think  it  stated  in  the  article  to  wblch  yon  allude.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
drill  Mj  holes  in  the  eoeoa>nut  shells,  except  to  hang  them  np  by,  but  a 
hole  may  be  made  at  the  bottom  to  let  water  escape,  yet  water  can  pass 
thronKh  the  husk,  which  is  different  from  the  shell.  The  husks  eontaln 
the  fibre  so  enteneively  employed  for  ropes,  mats,  brushes,  Sco. 

OiiA!(iuiis  »w  Pots  and  Planted  Out  (isywtrer).  —  Your  Oeranlnm, 
jadflnir  from  tho  leaf  and  flower  enclosed,  is  probably  Princess  of  Prussia. 
which  It  much  resembles.  We  are  not,  howerer,  sure  about  it,  for  we  did 
Dot  ohserre  the  cone  on  the  leaf,  which  is  always  faint ;  neither  is  it  possible 
to  name  Geraninms  by  a  fiower  or  two  and  a  leaf.  It  is  necessary  to  «ee  the 
plant  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly.  Geraniums  hare  suffered  much  this 
year,  like  everything  else,  from  the  long  drought,  and  yours  would  suffer 
more  bj  being  in  po^«.  Probably  the  manure  water  has  been  applied  in  too 
powerfal  doees,  which  is  prejudicial,  and  in  any  state  not  preferable  to  rain 
'wuter  tor  watenrlng  Geraniums  in  beds.  Unless  the  ground  is  wet  and  rich 
we  hke  to  ipltat  Geraniums  ont  of  the  pots,  but  in  rich  soils  we  prefer 
them  in  pots,  aa  their  luxuriance  is  then,  to  a  great  extent,  restrained,  and 
they  flower  more  profusely.  In  light  soils,  however,  they  are  better  planted 
oat.  If  aoythintr,  the  plants  take  np  best  when  plunged  in  pots,  and  are 
k^pt  orer  the  winter  with  greater  certainty  than  when  planted  out  and 
^en  op  and  potted.  There  is,  however,  no  danger  to  be  appreiieaded 
07  either  plan. 

Vnru  Old  akd  Niolectkd  (JT.  J^.,  JJrisfol).—A  work  will  shortly  be 
published  at  onr  office,  which  we  think  will  suit  you,  and  If  you  are  in  need 
of  forther  assist anee  we  shall  be  glad  to  afford  it.  Without  a  perjonal 
mipection,  or  full  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  Vines,  we  are  unable 
to  «ln«e  yon  at  present.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  flour  of  sulphur  are  the 
nmt, 

Caikot  Qsubs  {Bristul).'-The  larvae  which  tave  devoured  the  young 
Csrrots  are  the  surface  gmb^  of  eaterpillars  of  the  Heart  and  Dart  Moth 
Agncii  s^iietum.  They  are  this  year  extremelv  abundant,  and  very  injur- 
iooi.   Hand-picking,  in  the  manner  deacribed  above,  is  the  best  remedy. 

Ra'slxo  WATxn  (Short  of  ITafer).— If  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  river  and  the  bottom  of  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump,  notwithstand- 
ing  tho  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  river,  be  no  more  than  28  feet,  we 
ahoold  think  that  water  would  be  raised.  Theoretically  ihe  pressure  of  the 
atHMMphere  is  equal  to  supporting  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height,  but 
practically  it  is  found  that  ordinary  pumps  do  not  work  well  when  the  water 
ha<  to  be 'raised  more  than  25  feet  on  account  of  Its  fHotion  In  the  pipes, 
and  a  perfect  vacuum  not  being  secured.  With  such  a  length  of  pipe  as 
wool'!  be  neeessary  in  your  case  the  friction  would  be  great,  and  the  pump, 
consequently,  if  it  did  act  would  be  hard  to  work.  If  you  could  not  use  a 
force  pomp  you  might  construct  a  cistern  into  which  the  water  might  be 
pumped  with  ease  from  the  river,  and  thence  by  another  pump  Into  the 
garden. 

,  La  Cokstaxtk  STaAWiiRBT.— In  answer  to  **  Hugh  Bowdltch,"  and 
several  other  icquirers,  we  can  only  refer  them  to  our  advertising  colnmns. 
}^'e  cannot  deflate  from  onr  rule  of  not  recommending  one  nurseryman 
in  preference  to  another. 

Itfiiorw  OR  CccmiBBRS  (^er/).~The  white  spots  on  the  leaf  of  yonr 
Caenmbers  are,  no  doubt,  mildew,  which  often,  nav  almost  always,  appears 
in  the  automn.  If  the  plants  are  otherwise  healthy,  a  partial  thinning  of 
the  Tines  and  covering  the  ground  with  fine  fresh  leafy  or  turfy  mould,  and 
then  giving  a  good  watering  with  liquid  manure,  will,  in  genenU,  encourage 
a  fre«h  growth,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  will  be  arrested;  but 
It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  ward  it  off  long,  for  sooner  or  Uter  in  autumn 
it  will  make  its  appearance  and  the  plant  will  succumb  to  It. 

Cxopporo  GaousD  After  Potatoes  (£er<).— You.may  sti!l  plant  some 
Broccoli  in  addition  to  the  Greens  that  you  say  are  in,  or  you  may  sow  a 
xood  width  with  Turnips.  Spinach  also  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember  If  that  vegetable  be  thought  likely  to  be  wanted,  while  a  portion  of  the 
int>Dnd.  or  some  other  piece,  ought  to  be  prepared  for  early  Cabbages,  and 
a  bed  of  autumn  Onions  ought  to  be  sown  in  the  third  week  of  August ;  in 
fact  iheie  are  so  many  wave  of  occupying  ground  that  we  can  hardly  point 
out  any  one  In  particular  better  than  the  rest.  If  you  expect  to  meet  with  a 
market  lor  the  produce,  and  the  situation  is  a  sheltered  one,  a  large  breadth 
roight  be  planted  with  Parsley  from  ceedling  plants  raised  in  April,  or  any- 
^^<r  else  likely  to  insure  a  good  return.  We  would  not  advise  any  crop, 
«»peeialiy  for  pig-feeding,  rather  let  those  animal  come  in  for  their  share 
ft^er  their  superiors  have  been  served.  Some  notes  on  pig-keeping  will  pro. 
t«i»iy  appear  in  our  pages  shortly. 

Makkst  Oarokkiko  IX  Norfolk  (L.  72.) ■ — ^e  f^&r  we  cannot  give  you 
^'Ocb  encouragement  to  start  with  so  small  a  capital  as  you  possess,  eepe- 
( tally  M  yonr  experience  is  not  very  great;  but  if  yon  could  obtain  work 
for  a  time  in  one  of  the  market  gardens  around  London,  you  would  there 
»ee  the  n>ods  by  which  the  best  vegetables  In  the  world  are  grown,  and,  we 
need  hardly  add,  profitably  too.  We  think  yon  had  retter  visit  some  of 
*^oee  Bdghbonrhoods  where  really  good  market  gardening  is  praotlsed, 
asd  obtain  work  at  one,  if  even  at  nominal  wages,  so  as  to  obtain  expe> 
fKscs.  Most  likely  It  will  be  necessary  to  modify  this  in  practice  in  another 
I'lealicy,  still  the  information  so  gained  Is  invaluable,  and  cannot  well  be 
obtained  by  other  means.  Bhoidd  you,  however,  prefer  trying  wiUiout  sooh 
^'xperienee,  we  wonld  advise  you  not  to  attempt  to  grow  too  much  variety, 
^t  imther  to  aim  at  producing  sometliing  (whatever  it  may  be)  well,  so  as 
^  tain  a  reputation  for  it,  and,  thereby,  a  poaitioni  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
f  cgiiste  yptir  <^»erati(ms  sf terwai ds. 


Rasfsbbrirs  (X.  r.  Z.  ).«We  think  yonr  soli  must  be  too  dry  for  this 
fhiit,  which  requires  a  ra  ther  moist  cool  soil ;  but  by  deep  trendttng  aiul 
removing  some  of  the  gravelly  subsoil,  and  repUMlng  It  with  aoil  of  a  stlffer 
natar<  you  have  done  Uxe  best  yon  can  to  improve  It,  and  a  good  watering 
onoe  or  twice  will  be  of  aervioe  during  the  snmmer.  The  fruit  yon  sent 
was  small,  and  would  appear  to  have  suffersd  ftrom  dryness.  We  should 
think  the  variety  is  the  fied  Antwerp,  but  It  it  difiionlt  to  say  without  leetn^ 
it  growing. 

Watbr  Mklost  Coltobb  {A.  2r.).~They  require  about  the  same  treat- 
ment as  is  usually  given  to  Melons,  both  as  regards  heat  and  watering. 
The  fruit  itself  will  tell  yon  when  it  is  ripe. 

Hardt  Bxddiho  Plants  (IT.  /•  JSr.).~AU  the  plants  named  in  No.  175 
are  in  oultivation,  and  may  be  had  through  any  of  the  large  nurserymen. 
The  best  time  to  obta  in  a  stock  Is  now  or  in  the  spring.  Cuttings  of  Rho- 
dodendrons may  be  inserted  in  turfy  sandy  peat,  wlw  one-sUt^  of  sUrar 
sand  added. 

Dioonro  RotiKO  NbwlT'FLamtbd  Pikosbs  (J.  ^.).— This  is  onlyneoesuiy 
when  it  is  desired  to  move  them  a  year  or  two  after  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion. This  insures  their  removal  with  a  ball,  and  with  greater  safety. 
UnlcM  you  contemplate  removing  them  a  year  hence,  it  is  well  to  let 
them  alone ;  for,  by  doing  as  suggested  to  you,  you  will  check  growth  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  that  without  serving  any  good  purpose.  The  idea  of 
planthig  cut-down  PelaTgoninms  in  flower-beds  is  preposterous.  They 
should  be  cut  down,  certainly,  but  not  plunged,  nor  otherwise  placed,  in 
flower-bfids.  Such  matters  are  best  left  to  yonr  gardener,  who,  it  sesms,  is 
much  ahead  of  the  engineer  In  garden  matters. 

MrsBROOH-BED  OoT  OF  DooRs  {DextoMhirt).—\t  should  bo  protected 
from  wet  completely,  or  nearly  so,  though  a  gentle  shower  would  not 
injure  the  bed  after  the  spawn  has  mn  through  it.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  keep  it  dry  whilst  the  spawn  is  running,  and  protected  from  cold 
and  hMvy  rains  afterwards,  for  snch  destroy  the  spawn  and  young  Mush- 
rooms. For  general  usefulness  there  Is  no  better  Strawberry  than  Keens' 
Seedling,  and  it  will  do  moderately  well  on  the  aspect  named.  We  think 
"Henfirey's  Rudiments  of  Botany'*  would  suit  yon. 

Propaoating  Mametti  Ross  for  Stocks  {An  ^mofeur).— Cuttings  of 
this  root  freely,  if  inserterl  In  good  soil  in  the  open  borders  towsrds  the  end 
of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  Cuttings  of  6  inches  in  length  will 
root  in  this  way  most  freely,  uking  ont  the  eyes  on  that  part  of  the  cuttiag 
which  Is  inserted  in  the  8oil~th<it  is,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length. 

Grapes  not  Colocrimo  {A  Subteriber).^yf9  think  the  main  caose  of  tho 
Grapes  not  colouring  is  their  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop.  Twenty  bunches 
are  snfllcient  for  a  healthy  Vine  to  earry  on  an  ordinary  length  of  rafter. 
We  are  also  persuaded  that  bedding  plants  on  Vino-borders,  in  anything  like 
numbers,  are  out  of  place,  and  dn  more  harm  to  the  Vines  than  the  pleasure 
derived  from  them  warranta  When  there  is  a  heavy  erop.  Grapes  are 
longer  in  colouring.  To  prove  this  to  yon,  we  may  instance  that  we  have 
a  house  in  which  the  Grapes  are  lust  now  ripe.  Most  of  them  beffsa 
colouring  on  the  1st  of  July ;  and  the  Vines  have  borne,  on  an  average* 
twenty-one  bunches  each,  except  two,  which  have  respectively  forty-foor 
and  twenty-eight  upon  them.  Now,  on  the  Vines  bearing  twenty-one 
bnnohes  the  berries  were  as  black  as  Jet  in  eighteen  days  (July  19th) ;  on 
that  with  twenty-eight  bunches.  In  twenty-four  days ;  and  in  the  case  of 
that  with  forty-four  they  are  scarcely  black  now,  but  snfllelently  so  to 
enable  ns  to  know  that  they  will  be  very  fine  after  all,  as  some  of  the 
bunches  will  weigh  over  S  lbs.  They  are  all  Black  Hamburgh.  We  leave 
you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

BoiLBR  Settino  (C.  J?.)'— ^Ve  do  not  comprehend  what  la  meant  by  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  a  saddle-boUer,  enabling  you  to  hare  fire  only 
over  half  the  length  of  the  boiler,  unless  it  be  that  the  first  half  is  arched 
over  the  fire,  and  the  other  fined,  or  the  saddle  broken  by  a  bar  at  the 
bottom,  as  you  represent  it,  which  will  leave  a  fine  through  one-half  of  the 
boiler,  by  which  the  smoke  must  pass  to  the  other  end.  If  once  the  smoke 
ascends  it  is  not  practicable  to  bring  it  lower  than  it  rises  in  the  first 
instance.  Ton  cannot,  therefore,  cause  it  to  pass  along  a  fine  on  both  sidee 
of  the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  furnace,  though  tou  may  do 
so  if  not  below  that  level,  and  thence  take  it  over  the  boiler  to  the  chimney. 
Tour  boiler,  if  properly  set,  which  any  one  accustomed  to  such  work  wul 
easily  do,  and  if  the  most  is  made  of  its  heating  powers,  will  heat  800  to 
1000  feet  of  lour-inch  piping. 

WiBB  Stand  fob  Window  (£,  D.).~Yon  will  hare  room  Ibr  three  rowi 
of  six-inch  pots  if  it  be  2  feet  wide,  which,  we  presume,  it  is ;  but  if  not 
more  than  1  foot,  two  rows  of  4^  inches  wHl  be  ample.    A  sine  pan,  to  fit 
into  the  bottom  of  the  stand,  would  be  preferable  to  a  number  of  pot* 
aaucers.    Ton  may  secure  the  pota  by  packing  them  tightly  with  nooeiy 
which  will  protect  the  pots  from  drying  winds,  which  are  so  injurions  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.    They  may  further  be  secured  by  fastening  them 
with  small  wires  across  the  stand,  and  crossed  the  other  way.    No  equlnoe- 
tial  gales  can  then  move  them.    We  are  glad  to  hear  that  yon  have  suo« 
ceeded  so  well  with  Grapea  in  glass  frames ;  and  we  think,  with  yon,  that 
they  would  be  better  18  inches  wide,  the  shape  being  immaterial  whether 
it  be  square  or  triangular.    The  small  snails  must  be  enclosed  when  the 
tiffany  bags  are  put  on,  either  as  eggs  or  otherwise,  or  they  oonld  not 
possibly  pass  through  afterwards.    Oiled  paper  bags  are  a  novelty,  and  no 
deubt  would  answer  perfectly,  as  they  will  admit  a  certain  amount  of  light ; 
and  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  Grapes  by  piercing  holes  in  the  paper  with 
a  pin.    If  not  well  dried  before  put  on  they  would  commnnicate  an  un- 
pleasant fiavoar  to  the  Grapes.    The  Daphne  odora  mbra  has  done  well, 
and  may  have  been  killed  by  the  Jasmine  roots  robbing  it  of  support,  and 
the  drip  of  its  foliage.    Geanothus  rigidus  should  be  pruned  when  it  has 
done  blooming,  and  may  then  be  cut  in  close.    The  yonng  shoots  should  be 
trained-in  without  stopping. 

Pbbskrvxno  Artichokbs— Rbmovino  Asfabaoos  (2>.  if.  Grejfor),^-, 
Artichokes  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  if  cut  with  6  or  8  inches 
of  stalk  attached,  and  this  be  stuck  in  damp  sand  In  the  root-oellar.  Every 
three  or  four  days  a  piece  should  be  cut  off  the  end  of  the  stalk.  If  70a 
take  up  old  roots  of  Asparagus  they  are  next  to  worthless  after  replanting. 
We  would  make  new  beds  in  antuom,  and  plant  them  with  plants  two  or 
three  years  old  in  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April. 

Black  Tmipou  Grapb  (A  Constant  B$ader).^lt  is  the  nme  as  Frank- 
eathal. 

Habdt  Hbaths  (^fi  Old  Subteribery^lft  prssnme  the  tand  and  coals 
are  merely  intended  as  pltugiog  materials. 
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Hbaxiho  a  Vxhkkt  id,  F.  B. )w— If  w%  widenuuid  yoB a-right,  jvox  honoe, 
fO  fe^  lonir*  1ft  not  bmlt  on  the  lerel,  bat  en  the  slope,  of  the  gronnd,  and 
thftt  thedifferenee  in  dizeet  level,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  is  8  feet. 
If  so  yon  moit  place  yoor  ho&inr  at  the  lowest  end,  and  allow  your  pipes  to 
Tiae  to  the  oiher  end  Jest  as  your  gro«nd  slopes  Yon  need  no  particular 
bailer.  Tou  will  need  an  open  dstem*  higher  than  the  pipes,  at  the 
further  end.  er  else  an  opea  air-pipe  thwe.  Fill  the  boiler  and  pipea.  and 
light  yoor  fire,  and  yon  will  find  that  the  rise  of  the  pipes  will  oanse  the 
curcolation  to  be  more  rapid.  For  keeping  out  Itost  two  four-inch  pipes 
W(mld  do.  For  early  forcing  you  would  need  three  or  four  pipes.  Of  these 
we  would  only  have  one  return,  and  the  other  flows :  and  they  may  all  be 
on  the  same  level,  except  where  they  issoe  from  and  Jom  the  boiler,  tbe  fluw 
proeeeding  ttom  the  top»  and  the  return  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

TioKTABLss  RuMiinio  TO  SsBD  {A  Suh$criber),—lt  yoiTread  **  Doings  of 
the  Last  Week,"  you  will  most  likely  find  out  the  reason—namely,  hot 
weather  and  deficiency  of  water.  Many  times  such  plants  are  starved  in 
the  seed-beds,  and  are  likely  to  bolt,  after  planting,  even  though  you  can 
five  them  water.  When  planta  cannot  grow  freely,  so  as  to  make  leaves 
and  leaf-buds,  fai  self  defenee  th^  resolve  to  perpetuate  their  kind  by 
throwing  up  flower-atenu  and  buds. 

KiTCHXM  AMD  Flowsr  GASDSHXMa  (A  Oofutont  iRaodtfr).  — Reading, 
without  practice,  will  never  make  you  a  gardener.  Tou  should  place  your- 
mU  under  the  tuition  of  some  competent  person  before  you  veature  to 
manage  an  establishment  for  yourself. 

OBOHAKD-Bousn  PsACHBf  Failipo— EYKBaRuuf  CuiiBBas  ( JT.  X.}*— 
Perhaps  the  wood  of  the  Peach  trees  was  imperfectly  ripened.  Are  jrou 
•on  the  roots  were  not  too  dry  when  the  tops  were  in  bloom !  The  heat 
ttttm  the  flue  will  do  good  in  antumn.  The  various  Ivies  would  look  well 
against  such  a  wall,  and  so  would  the  Magnolias,  if  you  are  warm  enough, 
and  wofuld  wait  for  them  to  grow. 

Books  U  Clifton  aub$criber),^k  new  edition  of  the  *'  Fruit  Manual** 
wiUappear  erelong,  but  we  eannet  yet  sav  when.  (E.  iH).— The  **  Cottage 
QaidenerD*  Dietionary  "  gives  dire^ons  for  the  management  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  tor  full  instructions  <»  the  mana^ment  of  perticular 
apeeieff,  consult  the  pages  uf  this  Journal  and  the  '*  Flonat  and  Pomologist." 
There  is  no  special  work  on  the  subject  which  is  up  to  the  times. 

Kamm  or  Fkor  [J.  F.  J\r.)— Your  Qooseborrles  were  too  mueh  braised 
Sdt  determination^  but  they  appeared  to  be  Crown  Bob. 

Nambs  op  PiiAvra.— Although  happy  to  oblige  our  correspondents  when- 
ever possible,  they  often  send  such  miserable  scraps  as  to  tender  the  deter- 
jniaatlon  of  the  species  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  {8.  A.  P.).— No.  5, 
Serine  pradula,  named  last  week,  is  better  known  as  Cyanotla  vittata. 
{F.  iSstty,  Birmktfhum).^X  Portulacaceous  plant,  but  It  Is  impossible  to 
aetamitne  iu  name  without  a  proper  specimen  in  flower.  ( fF.  X.).— 
Btnartia  peutagy  nia;  Cladrastris  tmctorla  is  a  native  of  Kmitucky  and  Tennes- 
aasb  (GMMurtM).— Both  Todea  peUucida  and  Lomarla  falcate  are  exotic  Ferns, 
th*  Ibxmer  being  from  New  Zealand  and  the  latter  Arom  Tasmania.  As  far 
M  we  can  judge  from  the  Immature  firond  sent,  the  laiter  is  correctly  named. 
IJfos  &  /><]^).— The  Aloe,  we  presume,  is  A.  americana  var.  variegata,  but  it 
II  hard  to  ray  tnm  the  tip  of  a  leaf  alone. 

FOULTET,  B£B»  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEONIGLE. 


JOTTINGS. 

(Contimued  from  page  118.) 

Aftxr  the  steady  and  aiudous  liave  left  the  town,  the 
■tareets  and  show-yazd  are  oocupied  by  a  different  class. 
Shops  are  closed,  and  the  yonng  men  swell  the  nnmbers  of 
q^e^tors ;  the  conntiy  people  after  a  certain  time  are  ad- 
mitted gfra4ds,  and  then  begins  the  harry  of  the  show-yard. 
It  is  haft-past  four,  and  it  closes  at  six.    The  band  of  the 
200th  is  fagged,  or,  as  a  matter-of-&ct  countryman  said, 
"tired  of  too-too-rooing."    The  real  middle-class  agricul- 
tazal  element  has  disappeared,  and  Sponge's  L6vior,  the 
oonntry-town  swell,  has  taken  the  place — ^no  improvement. 
The  hearty  quajrels  of  the  herdsmen,  many  nnder  the  in- 
fiooice  of  Jdm  Barl^oom,  come  quite  refreshing  on  the 
ear.    They  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  two-year-olds  and 
three-year-olds  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  yery  pretty  little 
feuds  as  they  stand.    "  Giles  woant  teU  all  as  he  oood  about 
that  whoite  bull  as  has  Aist,  but  he  cood  an  he  wood ;  ** 
and  Tummas  answers^  "Speak  up,  and  speak  out  mun; 
ya'Te  been  tiling  all  you  knows  for  years,  and  you*s  thinner, 
and  yer  children  wuss  fisd."    Then  Giles  whispers  to  two  or 
three,  and  they  all  inspect  the  white  bull,  and  many  shake 
their  heads ;  and  then  one  points  to  a  particular  mark,  and 
Tummas  sees  it,  and  says,  "I  knows  he's  bad  there,  and  he 
looks  older,  but  he  yaint."    Then  there's  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing, and  one  of  the  young  men  from  the  town  comes  up 
witii  friends,  or,  as  "  Immortal  Will "  has  it,  '*  accompanied ;" 
and  after  knowingly  handling  the  bull  (we  got  sadly  kicked 
at  that  exercise  once),  he  says,  with  a  graye  air,  and  all  the 
dplom5  of  an  authority,  "A  first-prise  bull  should,  like 
Cseear^s  wife,  be  above  suspicion."  "  Gie  us  your  hand,"  says 
Giles,  but  our  townsman  is  wise,  and  had  '*  skedaddled  "as 
aoon  as  he  delivered  himself  of  the  oracle.    "  What  did'n 
say  P  "  says  Tummas,  who  was  not  deaf,  but  what  they  call 
*'hazd  of  healing,"  which  means  he  would  not  know  he  was 
in  danger  from  a  goods  train  till  he  felt  it.    *'  What  did'n 


say,  and  whose  wife  was  he  talking  about  ?  "  "  Tours,"  said 
a  bystander.  "  He  makes  a  mistake,"  says  Tummas,  "  for 
I  never  was  married." 

It  is  wonderful  how  towards  the  close  of  the  day  the 
eloquence  of  the  men  in  charge  increases,  and  what  faults 
they  find  with  the  winners.  The  contest  runs  between  the 
youth  of  the  town  and  the  matured  wisdom  of  the  cotmtry. 
"Brahmas  beat  everything  in  the  way  of  fowls,"  says  a 
poiUtryman.  "  Do  they  lay  twice  a-day  P  "  says  a  townsman. 
"Always,"is  the  answer,  "except  Sundays  and  hoUdays.** 
Townsman  evaporates. 

Then  the  time  comes  for  removing  the  stock.  Little 
knots  form  round  the  prize  animals,  and  many  a  hardly- 
earned  sixpence  is  spent  to  decorate  l^e  prize  bull  or  horse 
with  ribbons,  that  his  success  may  be  apparent  to  all.  "I 
hope,"  says  a  beaten  man,  '*  you  have  nutde  your  great  coarse 
q.Tiiynii.1  fiie  euough,  with  all  your  bows  and  rosettes.  I 
never  did  like  him,  and  I  don't."  "Never  mind,  don't  be 
jealous ;  go  and  borrow  a  hat-band,  and  put  round  yours." 

Without  any  disorder,  or  ill  feeling,  the  scene  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  it  was  a  few  hours  before.  The  masters 
are  gone,  the  Committee  men  are  at  the  dinner.  The  ladies 
went  with  the  band.  Here  and  there  animals  are  seen 
moving  across  the  ground.  Carts  are  admitted  to  fetch 
poultry  ai^d  sheep.-  Im^ements  are  being  packed  prepara- 
tory to  removal.  The  task  of  keeping  order  devolves  on  the 
policemen,  who  do  it  well,  and  give  notice  to  clear  the 
ground. 

The  crowds  are  now  scattered  over  the  town — harvest  for 
the  inns  and  public-houses..  The  countrymen  are  ciowiiig 
more  demonstrative,  and  such  groups  as  many  of  those  in 
Wilkie's  inimitable  "Village  Festival"  are  to  be  seen  eveir- 
where.  It  is,  however,  inoffensive,  and  remains  strictly 
agricultural.  The  merits  of  crops,  animals,  and  ploughing, 
form  all  the  conversation.  Dancing-booths,  rifle-gaUeries, 
photographic  studios,  fortunetellers,  present  their  charms 
to  the  la!as  and  younger  men,  and  the  recruiting  sergeant 
plies  a  good  trade."  When  we  were  young  there  were  such 
things  as  ballads.  We  recollect  that  dose  to  Harewood 
Gates,  in  Oxford,  a  man  used  to  decorate  the  whole  of  the 
dead  wall  with  rows  of  ballads,  pinned  on  strings.  In 
London  such  things  have  passed  away;  to  make  room  for 
the  *•  Darkie^s  Album,"  "  The  Songster's  Companion,"  &c ; 
but  in  the  country  there  is  still  a  sale,  and  a  man  and 
woman  singing  an  old  song  to  an  old  tune  find  a  ring  of 
listeners,  and  flocks  of  customers.  From  the  public-houses, 
choruses,  wherein  the  "  Bold  Drag-goon,"  and  "  Delist  of  a 
Shiny  Night "  play  a  principal  part,  are  heard.  The  men 
leadmg  home  the  prize  animals  are  treated  wherever  they  , 
go,  till  at  last  they  are  obliged  to  admit "  they  never  knowed 
that  horse  go  so  crooked  afore  j  why  he  went  right  across 
the  street,  and  stumbled  ever  so  many  times  I " 

Peace  gradually  creeps  over  the  littie  town,  and  save  that 
now  and  then  some  "wildish  fellows"  gallop  down  the 
streets,  and  a  distant  noisy  chorus  is  heard,  nothing  would 
remain  to  remind  one  of  a  busy  day. 

The  improvised  avenue  looks  sadly  the  next  morning ;  the 
flags  seem  out  of  place  without  crowds.  It  is  with  the  town 
as  with  a  moderate  ^imily  after  the  annual  "  party,"  it  is 
putting-away  d^y. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL  POULTEY  SHOW 
AND  THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 

I  BBS  in  your  Journal  of  last  week  that  Mr.  Tudman  invites 
your  correspondents  to  "communicate  directly,"  and  they 
shall  have  £dl  the  information  he  can  give. 

In  the  middle  of  last  month  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Tudman 
asking  him  for  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Poultry 
Club,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  member,  adding  acme 
questions  so  like  the  sugg^tions  put  out  by  "Eoonsr" 
tnat  they  would  appear  to  come  from  the  same  person. 

The  answer  I  received  was  to  the  effect  that  Uie  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  available  to  memben 
ozuy — that  the  Club  finds  judges  only  for  poultry  shows, 
and  that  "  they  are  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  prize 
list,  nor  do  they  get  up  shows." 

If  the  Poultry  Club  are  not  answerable  for  the  prize  list, 
I  nor  do  they  get  up  shows,  how  is  it  that  the  prize  list  of 
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the  farthoomiiig  poultry  show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  is 
headed  witifci  the  words  "  Under  the  patronage  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  Poultry  Club  ?  " 

If  the  Poultry  Club  did  not  take  upon  itself  to  find  judges 
ftr  shows,  and  had  not  been  advertised  as'  taking  the  man- 
agement of  one,  but  was  simply  an  association  of  gentle- 
men for  purposes  of  their  own,  my  application  to  Mr. 
Tndman  might  have  been  construed  into  an  act  of  imper- 
tinence. Under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned  I  had  a 
right,  in  common  with  every  other  exhibitor  of  poultry,  to 
inquiie  what  were  the  rules  and  reg^ations  of  the  Club. 

If  this  be  the  kind  of  information  to  be  fhmished,  I  suppose 
your  correspondents,  who  are  invited  by  Mr.  Tudman  to  com- 
municate immediately,  will  be  as  well  satisfied  as  1  am. 

A  public  statement  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  with  the 
dfcje^  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Club,  would  save 
your  correspondents  and  Mr,  Tudman  much  trouble. 

It  may  be  that  this  Poultry  Club  is  a  very  desirable  and 
useful  body,  but  it  certainly  does  not  go  the  right  way  to 
win  the  oonfidenoe  of  the  public. — Georos  Manning. 


KEWMILLEEDAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  the  following  prizes 
were  awarded : — 

Qamm  (B«d).— Finl,  G.  HeUevell.  Sheffield.  Second,  J.  Charlton,  Brad- 
fionl. 

Oxifi  (Doflkwinic}.— First,  J.  Charlton,  Bradford.  Second,  G.  HeUewelL 
(flMtteld. 

Game  CwacKMMB^^ViiBt^  J.  Croaland,  Wakefield.  Second,  O.  HeUewell, 
flbaAeUL 

Cocniff-CHiKAS  (Buflf).— First,  S.  Pkkard,  Wakefield.  Second,  W.  Daw- 
son, Hopto*. 

CocHUf^^MiXA  (Cnckoo).— First,  W.  Dawson,  Hopton.  Second,  &  Mckard, 
Wakefield. 

Cocnnr-CBiKA  Chickers.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Cros- 
Ind,  Wakefield. 

DoBKiiiGS  (Orey).— First  and  Second,  S  Pickard,  Wakefield.  Chickens, 
— Fbrt,  J.  Hirrt,  Boyn  Hill.    Second,  S.  Pickard,  Wakefield. 

Spaxibb.— Prlae.  W.  Cannan,  Bnwlford.    (Only  ohe  en^ry.) 

Fhxasawts  (Golden).— First,  J.  Ellis,  Leeds.  Second,  H.  Hlmswortb, 
Lapeet    (Aieiuna. — First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Second,  J.  BUls,  Leeds. 

Pa«ASA«TS  (Silver).— Prtee,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  (Only  one  entry.) 
CS»eitfif<.— First,  J.  Ellis,  Leeds.    Second,  W.  Osnnan,  Bradford. 

Ajtt  Distimct  B&nn.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  S.  Schol- 
field,  Heekmondwike. 

BAXT41U  (Black  or  White).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  1  Second,  J. 
Chariton,  Bradford. 

BAirrAss  (Any  rariety).— First,  8.  Scholfleld,  Heckmondwike.  Second, 
/.  Wade,  Leeds. 

TvBKSTs.— Fir»t  and  Second,  J.  Fawcett,  Wakefield. 

Gkesb.— First  and  Second,  J.  Fawcett,  Wakefleld. 

Dccsi  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Hirst,  Boyn  Hill.    Second,  R.  Athn,  Boyn  HllL 

Basttami  ((kune).— Prize,  G.  Hellewell,  Sheffield.    (Only  one  entry.) 


TOEKSHIEE  AGEICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  SHOW. 

Th«  aboye  Show,  which  is  one  of  the  migratory  dass,  was 
held  at  Howden  on  the  8rd,  4th,  and  5th  inst.  The  poultry 
entries  were  not  so  nnmeroos  as  at  some  of  this  Society's 
prerions  Exhibitions,  bat  many  pens  of  superior  excellence 
were  shown. 

In  the  dass  for  old  Spanish^  Mr.  Bodbard  was  first;  bnt 
the  commended  pen  of  Mr.  Beldon  would  have  been  a  formid- 
able competitor  for  the  first  prize  if  the  cock  had  not  been 
diaeased  in  his  feet.  Mr.  Bodbard  was  also  the  exhibitor  of 
&  gosd  pen  of  dark  Coehina,  In  the  adult  Qurtie  classes,  Mr. 
Beldon  and  Mr.  Julian  exhibited  some  very  good  birds,  and 
the  competition  between  them  was  very  close.  The  Game 
Ckicktnt  were  not  so  good  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
ftt  a  Yorkshire  Show.  Mr.  Beldon  obtained  the  chief  share 
of  the  Hamtmrgh  prises ;  and  in  the  Poland  classes  he  was 
witiKmt  a  competitor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 


.^Flrst,  J,  B.  Bodbard,  Bristol.  Second,  S.  Kob«on,  Brotherton. 
Httkly  Commended,  H.  Beldon.    Chickens.— Frue,  S.  Robaon. 

I>ouaji«.--.Flr8t,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second.  M.  Hunter,  Green  Hammer- 
tOtt.    CAtrJt;«iM.— Prise,  Ker.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirbv-in-Clereland. 

09c»iw.CHmA  (Blaek  or  White).— First  and  Second,  W.  Dawson,  Mir  field. 

Oocmit^HiiiA  (Any  Colour  not  Black  or  While).— First,  J.  R.  Hod  bard, 
BiirtoL  Seeond,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Chicktns,— Prize,  8.  Robson.  Highly 
Coamended,  H.  Beldon. 

ftamL— Phst,  H.  M.  Jalivi,  HnU.  Seeond.  fl.  Beldon.  Highly  Com- 
J.  M.  Holmes.    Chickens.—Ftize,  H.  Beldon.    Commended,  J. 


Haxbckohs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  C.  Cowbum, 
-^     CiWeJfcwf.— Prite,  C.  Cowhnrn. 


Hambosos  (Oold«i-peneUle^— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  S.  Smith* 
Halifax.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Pickles.  dkidbeiia.^Prise,  H.  Beldoa. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Pieklea. 

Hambuboh  (SaTer-spaa^ed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  E.  Ardington. 
Howden*    CAidkefu.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.    Highly  Commended,  C.  Cowbon. 

Hamboaoh  (Sllver-penoiUed).— first,  H.  Pieklea,  Jan.,  Skipton.  Seeond, 
H.  Beldon.   (7%fe%en«.— Prise,  H.  Pieklea.   Highly  Commended,  H.  BeldoB. 

Poland. —First  and  Second,  H.  Beldon.    CAmAmm.— Prize,  H.  Beldon. 

Ant.othbb  Dibtimot  Bbcbd  mot  PaBTiousLT  Classbd.— Prise,  H.  LMft 
Hebden  Bridge.  Highly  Commended,  F.  PoweU ;  H.  Beldon.  Chickens.^' 
Prise,  H.  Liacy. 

Babtams.— Prise,  H.  BddoB. 

SiMOLK  Cocks.— 5)KMuA.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  Z>orA»n^.— Prise,  H.  Beldoo. 
Cochin-china.— VrlK^  J,  Bell,  T.'iirsk.  ffame.— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  M.  Jalfaa.  Commended,  J.  Rennlsoa.  Saw^ttr§h  (Goldeii* 
spangled).— Prise,  H.  Beldon.  JiosiftMryA*  (Golden-pencilled).— Priseu  8. 
Smith.  Highly  Commended.  H.  Pickles.  Haeshttrgh  (SilTer-spangleaX^ 
Prise,  n.  Beldon.    Hamhurgh  (SilTer-penoilled).  ~Prise,  H.  Beldon. 

GEBax.— First,  R.  Johnson,  North  Care.    Second,  S.  Walker,  Howdea. 

Docks  (Rooen,  or  any  other  Breed  sot  Ay Issbnry).— Prise,  W.  Bradlejj 
PoUingfeon. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Gbrang^  near 
York;  Mr.  Jolly,  Acomb. 


PIGEONS    AT   NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE   AND 

DABLINGTON  SHOWS. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Counties  Agricnltoral 
Society  at  Darlington  Mr.  J.  W.  Botcherby,  of  Darlinfftoo, 
acted  as  Judge,  as  he  did  also  at  the  recent  Show  ox  the 
same  Society  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  re-appearanoe  of 
Mr.  Botcherby  as  a  Pigeon  Judge  renders  it  necessaij  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  sndi 
decisions  as  those  named  by  Mr.  Yardley  at  page  97,  uid 
alluded  to  in  your  own  note  relative  to  the  many  strange 
details  you  have  heard  "  about  the  Pigeons  at  Newcastte- 
upon-Tyne." 

To  my  having  exhibited  Pigeons  at  the  last  Darlingtoit 
Show,  and  Mr.  Botcherby  having  repeatedly  declared  at  the 
time  in  answer  to  universal  expressions  <^  dissatisfaction 
that  **  he  would  never  judge  again,"  may  be  attributed  the 
fact  of  the  decisions  having  escaped  criticism  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Now,  however,  that  Mr.  Botcherby  has  onoe 
more  ventured  to  undertake  a  post  for  which  he  is  altogether 
unfitted,  further  silence  would  be  an  ingustice,  more  parti- 
cularly as  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Botcherby  at  Darlington  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
one  of  the  Committee,  a  gentleman  well  able  to  give  an 
opinion;  and  that  he  was  met  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary  when  the  Judges  were  appomted  that 
he  had  engaged  Mr.  Botcherby  and  would  not  have  any  one 
else !  "  A  CovniiSB  of  th>  Da&linoton  ScHEDUiii,"  who 
has  ably  exerted  himself  in  the  poultry  department,  and  to 
whom  its  consequent  improvement  is  justly  due,  wiU  no 
doubt  correct  me  if  such  bis  not  the  case. 

A  few  remarks  will  enable  your  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions  of  tiie  awards  at  Darlington.  In  the  first  place,  a 
local  exhibitor  penned  the  birds,  and  his  **  partner  in  th« 
fancy "  accompanied  the  Judge,  the  only  pen  exhibited  by 
this  person  taking  the  first  prize,  though,  with  the  exception 
of  a  half-crown  prize  at  Middlesborough,  it  never  figured  as  a 
prize  pen  at  any  other  place.  In  Carriers  some  of  the  best 
birds  were  unnoticed.  The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in 
the  Show  was  awarded  to  an  old  Dun  cock,  a  draft  from  the 
loft  of  one  of  our  well-known  exhibitors;  while  one  of  the 
best  Carriers  in  the  kingdom  and  in  her  prime,  a  black  hen 
belonging  to  Mr.  Else  of  London,  was  slK>wn.  In  Powtexs, 
a  hen  second  at  Birmingham  a  lew  days  previously  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  commendation,  uid  JB5  was  refused  for 
another  unnoticed  bird  in  the  same  class.  At  Glasgow,  a 
few  days  subsequently,  two  pens  entirely  passed  over  at 
Darlington  took  first  position  in,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
competition  known.  The  other  classes  were  no  excepfion. 
In  one  two  cocks  were  first  against  a  very  superior  pair,  and 
so  on ;  but  a  further  particulars  are  required  they  can  be 
forthcoming. 

One  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  <^  the  Newcastle  Show, 
Mr.  Shorthose,  was  at  Darlington,  and  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  extreme  dissatisfaction  then  so  loudly  ex- 
pressed ;  and  it  is  unaccountable  how  that  gentleman  could 
have  been  induced  to  sanction  such  an  appointment  for 
Newcastle.  At  the  latter  place,  in  Powter  cocks  a  bare- 
skinned  bird  took  first ;  in  Barbs  the  best  cock  stood  second, 
while  the  best  hen  was  passed  over  altogether;  in  Jaeobins 
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the  best  were  not  mentioned,  while  the  worst  in  the  class — 
a  pair  of  coarse  Yellows,  the  cock  nearly  without  hood,  took 
firat.  In  Owls  perhaps  the  most  xmusual  decisions  were 
given.  Coarse  rubbishy  Blues  won;  wh'ile  good  Whites, 
and  a  most  exquisite  pair  of  Black-tailed  Whites,  extraordi- 
nary in  head  and  beak,  were  unnoticed.  In  the  medal  class 
for  Owls,  a  pair  of  Squeakers  with  their  nest  feathers  on 
won  against  a  splendid  pair  of  Foreign  Blues.  In  Any 
other  variety  white  Dragons  took  first ;  but  it  seems  from 
Mr.  Yardley*8  letter  that  on  his  bringing  to  light  his  pair  of 
Satinettes  this  had  been  reversed.  As  a  climax,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
observing  that  an  exhibitor  had  taken  first  and  second  in 
one  class,  induced  the  Secretary  to  reverse  the  cards  "to 
save  appearances." 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  Facts  incontrovertible  are 
given ;  and  exhibitors  must  take  means  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  such  escapades  as  have  brought  an  unenviable 
notoriety  on  the  two  northern  shows. — ^A  Fancier. 

[Our  rule  is  not  to  criticise  the  awards  of  competent 
Judges ;  but  where  a  Judge  by  repeated  wrong  decisions 
demonstrates  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  office  he  has 
accepted,  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  denounce  the  error, 
especially  when  a  Committee  persists  in  retaining  his  ser- 
vices. Such  a  case  is  that  now  before  us ;  and  having  the 
testimony  of  three  well  qualified  critics,  all  concurring  in 
denouncing  Mr.  Botcherby's  awards,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  inserting  this  letter  from  one  of  them ;  and  we  hope  for 
his  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  sake 
of  exhibitors,  he  will  henceforth  decline  acting  as  a  Judge 
of  Pigeons.] 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  a  complaint  from  Mr.  Yardley  of  the 
judging,  or  rather  misjudging,  of  the  Pigeons  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  Poultry  and  Rgeon  Show.  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Yardley's  statement. — Honesty. 


"A  DEVONSHIRE  BEE-KEEPER"  vebsus  THE 
"TIMES'"  BEE-MASTEE. 

Subjoined  are  two  letters  which  our  esteemed  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Woodbury,  has  addressed  to  the  Times  in 
reference  to  the  articles  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
from  the  pen  of  "  A  Bee-master."  We  publish  them  with- 
out comment,  for  the  subject  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 


ft 


TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THE   'TIMES.' 


"  Sib, — As  an  English  bee-keeper  of  many  years*  expe- 
rience, I  have  been  grieved  at  perusing  the  letters  on  the 
subject  which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  columns,  and 
which  I  cannot  but  think  are  likely  to  give  our  continental 
neighbours  and  transatlantic  brethren  a  very  mean  idea  of 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  British  apiarians.  Every  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  when  a  subject  is  mooted  in  the 
Times  the  writers  who  step  forward  to  discuss  it  will  be  at 
least  up  to  the  age  in  which  they  live ;  and  it  is  because 
I  perceived  the  gentlemen  whose  letters  have  already  ap- 
peared are  writing  in  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  time  i^at  I 
venture  to  point  out  a  f^w  of  their  mistakes. 

"First,  with  regard  to  bee  communities  remaining  at 
peace  witii  each  other.  This  they  will  do  so  long  as  both 
are  strong  and  tolerably  prosperous,  and  honey  continues 
plentifid  out  of  doors;  but  as  soon  as  honey-gathering  is 
over,  innumerable  spies  from  strong  colonies  try  the  mettle 
of  their  neighbours,  and  should  any  one  or  more  betray 
sig^s  of  weakness,  the  war  of  Germany  against  Denmark  is 
enacted  on  a  small  scale,  with  this  difference,  that  the  in- 
Taders  take  absolutely  all,  and  utterly  destroy  the  van- 
quished ;  unless,  indeed,  the  latter,  as  sometimes  happens, 
join  the  confederation,  and  assist  in  the  plunder  of  their  own 
stores.  Whatever  virtues  bees  possess,  therefore,  honesty, 
or  even  the  slightest  respect  for  meum  et  tuum,  is  certainly 
not  among  them ;  nor  have  they  any  other  guide  in  this  par- 
ticular than 

"  That  good  old  rale,  the  eimple  plftn. 
That  ihoee  ehould  take  who  bare  the  power, 
And  thoie  thoold  keep  who  can.*' 

"But,  while  pleading  guilty  to  the  sin  of  dishonesty 
among  my  little  favourites,  I  must  absolutely  acquit  them 


of  the  charge  of  drunkenness,  or  a  '  passionate  liking  for 
rum  and  strong  ale.'  Neither  the  ono  nor  the  other  will 
bees  meddle  with,  unless  their  natural  repugnance  to  such 
abominations  be  overcome  by  their  liberal  admixture  with 
either  honey  or  sugar  in  some  form ;  nor  will  they  even  in 
tMs  case  accept  the  proffered  libation  so  readily  as  if  puie 
water  were  used  to  dilute  it. 

"  Mr.  Harbison,  a  sturdy  ciUzen  of  the  American  Bepublic, 
considers  the  queen  a  simple  machine  for  laying  eggs,  abso- 
lutely under  the  workers'  control,  who  stimulate  or  repress 
her  fecundity  according  to  circumstances.  I  do  not  go  these 
lengths,  but  I  know  Mr.  Harbison  to  be  £Etr  nearer  the 
truSi  than  your  correspondent  who  talks  about]the  queen's 
*  giving  orders,'  and  says  that '  if  you  interfere  with  her  the 
watcher  bees  will  sound  the  alarm,  and  a  thousand  stings, 
like  swords,  will  be  unsheathed.'  I  am  in  the  constuit 
habit  during  the  season  of  handling  queen  bees,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  takes  plaoe.  The 
note  of  distress  from  a  captive  queen  passes  totally  unheeded 
by  her  subjects ;  and  though  a  few  stray  workers  may  alight 
on  the  bare  hand  that  holds  her  prisoner,  and  even  lick  her 
as  she  is  held  between  the  fingers,  the  sight  of  her  captivity 
has  no  effect  in  moving  them  either  to  anger  or  restentment. 
When  she  is  indeed  gone  for  ever  they  generally  fadl  into 
confusion  for  a  time,  and  appear  to  seek  her,  but  even  this 
is  not  invariable.  I  have,  moreover,  abother  fact  to  commu- 
nicate, which  will  probably  startle  many  of  your  readers. 
Begicide  in  its  worst  form  is  not  unfrequently  perpetrated 
by  bees.  The  deaths  of  Charles  I.,  or  Louis  XVI.,  or  even 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were  indeed  merciful  when  com- 
pared with  that  inflicted  by  these  little  termagants  on  their 
own  mothers.  Hurled  in  one  instant  from  the  height  of 
popularity  to  the  depth  of  misery,  the  poor  deposed  sove- 
reign finds  herself  pinioned  and  unable  to  move  a  limb, 
among  a  dense  mass  of  her  unnatural  children ;  and  there 
she  remains,  without  the  possibility  of  escape,  until  death, 
very  many  hours  afterwards,  puts  an  end  to  her  misery. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  poor  dried  and  shrivelled  carcase, 
betraying  in  the  distorted  rigidity  of  every  limb  the  severity 
of  its  last  agony ;  and  all  this,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
without  a  cause !  The  youngest  and  most  fertile  queens  are 
sometimes  victims,  and  that  even  at  a  time  when  their  loss 
entails  extinction  on  the  community.  Nay !  listen  young 
and  newly -married  brides,  I  have  known  queens  devoted  to 
this  horrible  and  lingering  death  immediately  on  their  return 
from  their  wedding  excursion,  and  before  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  joys  of  maternity. 

"  Stewarton  (Ayrshire)  hives  are  octagonal,  not  hexagonal, 
in  form,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  imagining  that 
the  bee,  which  builds  an  hexagonal  cell,  would  prefer  a  hive  of 
the  same  shape.  So  far  from  a  cottager  being  able  easily  to 
make  the  four  compartments  comprised  in  a  Ste  war  ton-hive, 
it  would  puzzle  many  a  skilled  carpenter  to  dovetail  even  a 
single  octagonal  box  accurately  together. 

**  Common  sugar  (lump  sugar  is  best),  does  not  require  to 
be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  300*  to  be  available  by  bees.  Three 
pounds  of  lump  sugar  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  pure  soft 
water,  and  boiled  a  minute  or  two,  forms  excellent  bee  food. 

"Pressure  by  a  watch-key  and  tobacco,  as  remedies  for  a 
bee  sting,  are  no  new  discoveries.  I  advise  any  one  stung 
by  a  bee  to  take  the  sting  out  as  soon  and  ajs  carefully  as 
possible,  leaving  no  part  of  it  behind,  and  then  let  the 
wound  alone.  All  the  so-called  remedies  which  I  have  tried 
(and  their  name  is  legion),  only  irritate  and  increase  the 
sweUing,  which  otherwise  would  soon  disappear. 

"  If  any  one  has  a  swarm  consisting  only  of  5000  op  6000 
bees  let  him  not  take  the  trouble  of  hiving  it.  A  good 
swarm  will  weigh  4  lbs.,  and  I  have  known  one  weigh  8  lbs. 
Now  5000  bees  are  computed  to  go  to  a  pound,  ana  this  is 
not  too  many,  for  a  friend  of  mine  counted  and  weighed 
5020  freshly-killed  bees  this  spring,  and  they  only  weighed 
12^  ozs.  Let  any  one,  therefore,  do  a  simple  sum  in  mental 
arithmetic  and  say  if  15,000  to  30,000  are  not  within  the 
mark,  even  allowing  for  the  weight  of  honey  carried  off  by 
the  swarm. 

"  Brood  in  supers  is  not  always  drone-brood,  nor  is  the 
heat  of  drones  necessary  for  the  maturation  of  broocL  H  it 
were,  they  would  not  be  absent  in  spring,  when  the  weather 
is  coldest,  and  a  great  quantity  of  brood  is  hatched,  nor 
would  they  be  destroyed  in  autumn,  when  the  temperature 
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11  fidling.  There  is,  of  course,  a  w^-known  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  mnltitade  of  male  bees  in  snmmer,  and  that 
18  that  qneens  may  ran  no  unnecessary  risk  by  nnavailing 
matrimonial  excursions,  as  their  loss  at  that  time  would 
entail  destruction  on  the  entire  community.  Neither  does 
the  queen  exercise  'queenly  prerogatiye  and  dignity'  by 
selecting  her  husband.  She  launches  into  the  air  unat- 
tended, and  there  mates  sometimes  with  a  drone  from, a 
hive  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  her  own. 

"  Bees  are  never  nursed  by  other  bees.  They  are  strict 
utihtarians,  and  totally  devoid  of  sympathy.  '  Those  who 
cannot  work  shall  not  eat'  is  a  law  applied  with  stern  im- 
partiality alike  to  the  disabled  worker  and  useless  drone. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  teach  or  learn  a  lesson  in  charity 
most  look  elsewhere. 

"With  regard  to  the  hive  described  and  recommended  in 
the  Times  of  the  4th  inst.,  it  is  simply  one  on  the  '  nadir,' 
or  'nether'  principle,  a  principle  which  has  often  been  tried, 
and  as  often  found  wanting ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  opposed 
to  the  instinct  of  the  animal  itself — an  instinct  which  prompts 
it  to  place  its  honey  above  and  its  brood  below.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  safely  asserted  that  any  stock  of  bees  which 
is  compelled  to  place  honey  in  a  'nadir'  would  collect 
double  or  quadruple  the  quantity  in  a  '  super.' 

"  I  feel  I  owe  an  apology  to  those  gentlemen  upon  whose 
letters  I  have  commented  thus  freely.  Their  motives  are 
80  unquestionably  good  that  their  errors  would  have  passed 
onnoticed  by  me  had  they  sought  publicity  through  any 
other  channeL  As  it  is,  I  am  very  desirous  of  making  it 
known  to  our  continental  and  American  friends  that  their 
letters  do  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
biowledge  of  the  subject  possessed  by  British  bee-masters. 
Not  only  have  we  frame-hives  second  to  none  ever  made  for 
ingenuity  and  convenience,  as  well  as  the  necessary  skill  to 
ayail  oorselves  of  the  advantages  they  afford,  but  we  are  no 
strangers  to  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  race  of  honey  bee 
(Apis  Ligostica),  and  are  even  now  ransacking  the  world  in 
the^  search  after  other  species,  while  we  have  repeated  and 
verified  the  experiments  and  investigations  of  Yon  Siebcld, 
which  establish,  beyond  question,  the  truth  of  Dzierzon's 
g^at  discovery  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee.-— 
T.  W.  WooDBTTRT,  Moufit  Roc^ord,  Exeter,  Aug,  6." 


« 


TO  THE  SDITOB  OF  THS   'TIMES.' 


"Sib, — ^Although  we  are  informed  on  the  authority  of 
'A  Bis-iCASTEB,'  that  'bees  have  not  learnt  to  read  the 
Times'  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be  announced 
by  him  in  a  future  letter  that  his  bees  have  added  this 
essential  accomplishment  to  their  innumerable  moral  virtues. 
Pending  their  acquirements  of  this  faculty  however,  and 
the  conseqncnt  irruption  which  is  to  bring  me  to.  my  senses 
(or  to  drire  me  out  of  them),  permit  me  to  suggest,  that  in 
these  days  of  railways  and  excursion  trains,  a  trip  into 
DeTonshire  would  entail  little  fatigue  or  expense  on  their 
champion.  I  should  myself  be  deUghted  to  see  him,  and 
should  hare  little  difficulty  in  proving  to  his  satisfaction  the 
truth  of  every  statement  made  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst. 
I  am  now  writing  in  a  room  overlooking  a  garden  containing 
a  seore  of  inhabited  hives  with  the  queens  of  each  of  which 
I  am  on  visiting  terms.  As  your  correspondent  among  other 
compHments  is  pleased  to  accuse  me  of  '  crass  ignorance,' 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  hun  into  this  g^arden,  and,  after 
descrihing  the  peculiarities  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
queen  of  each  hive,  to  introduce  him  to  every  one  in  suc- 
cession, and  thus  give  him  the  opportunity  of  testing  for 
^umself  the  correctness  of  my  description.  Can  '  A  Bee- 
'^^KR '  do  as  much  with  his  bees  ? 

"  It  seems,  also,  that  I  am  an  '  irritable  old  apiarian,' 
whilst  'A  Bbe-ma8Ter'  is  'really  not  irritated.'  Of  the 
amount  of  '  irritation '  displayed  on  either  side  I  leave  your 
readers  to  judge,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  your  corre- 
spondent, who  I  am  informed  has  a  son  as  old  as  I  am,  is 
somewhat  at  fault  with  regard  to  my  age,  though  what  this 
^  to  do  with  the  question  passes  my  ability  to  discover.  • 

"  My  bees  are  always  well  provided  with  food ;  but  even 
ti«  guess  of  poverty  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  other. 
Avarice  is  as  common  among  bees  as  among  'old  gentle- 
men,' and  the  best  provided  stocks  are  often  the  most  pre- 


"  When  '  A  Bbb-mabtbb'  pays  me  a  wimt  we  wiU  tiy  the 
experiment  with  '  strong  ale,'  and  in  the  meantime  I  will 
lay  in  such  a  stock  of  sauces  and  other  condiments  as  shall 
render  his  meal,  which  is  to  consist  of  bees,  beer,  and  feed- 
ing-pan as  digestible  and  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible* 

"  I  may  remark  in  the  interim,  that  the  presence  of  beer 
in  bee-food  has  long  been  dispensed  with  by  the  best  modem 
ajnarians. 

"  I  do  not,  as  I  said  before,  go  all  lengths  with  Mr.  Harbi- 
son, nor  am  I  a  'Bed  BepubUcan,'  or  even  an  admirer  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  am  a  conservative  in  politics,  a 
churchman  in  religion,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Nevertheless,  I  re-assert,  that  regicide  by  bees  has  frequently 
come  under  my  observation  and  is  not  unknown  to  others, 
although  I  am,  I  believe,  the  first  Englishman  who  has 
recorded  it  in  print.  Those  who  know  me  are  aware  that  I 
am  not  given  to  exaggeration,  and  in  this  case  I  repeat,  that 
I  have  ^Id  merely  the  plain  truth.  Will  'A  Bee-mastsb' 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  respect  he  deems  a  conscientious 
search  after,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of,  the  truth  as  regards 
bees  incompatible  with  the  strictest  orthodoxy  both  in 
politics  and  religion  ?  I  fiuicy  if  he  will  read  throuc^h  his 
last  communication  calmly  and  dispassionately,  he  wiU  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  '  machine  for  talking  [or  writing] 
nonsense,'  has  been  called  into  play  on  his  side. 

"  Sug^  in  order  to  be  converted  into  barleysugar  must 
first  be  diluted  with  water,  and  in  this  state  is  available  to 
bees.  Am  I  not  correct,  therefore,  in  stating  that  subse- 
quent exposure  to  a  heat  of  300^  is  unnecessary  ?  When 
'A  Bee-xasteb'  visits  Exeter,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
him  how  to  administer  liquid  food  to  bees  without  either 
smearing  their  wings  or  clogging  their  feet. 

"  But  it  appears  I  have  not '  watched  the  habits  of  bees,' 
'  or  studied  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Huber.'  This 
is  another  random  shot,  and  like  the  preceding  ones  it  flies 
under  the  mark.  Huber  (or  rather  his  assistant,  Francis 
Bumens),  was  a  keen  and  generally  an  accurate  observer, 
far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  but  he  was  not 
invariably  correct,  and  I  have  studied  his  investigations  and 
the  habito  of  bees  sufficiently  to  know  when  Huber  is  to  be 
relied  on  and  wherein  he  was  mistaken.  The  imputation  of 
'ignorance'  on  this  point  oomes,  moreover,  with  ludicrous 
incongruity  from  a  man  who  not  only  £uls  to  recognise,  but 
absolutely  derides  as  '  absurd '  Huber's  '  explanation  of  two 
thousand  drones  where  there  is  only  one  queen,  with,  per- 
haps, a  couple  of  princesses,'  an  explanation  which  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  and  satisfactory  by  every  intelligent  api- 
arian from  his  time  to  the  present  day. 

"  A  swarm  consisting  only  of  five  tiiousand  bees  has,  it  is 
said,  been  kept  through  the  winter  by  feeding,  and  has  done 
well  in  a  magnificent  honey  season.  May  we  venture  to  ask 
for  particulars  ?  How  was  the  number  of  bees  ascertained  ? 
Were  they  counted,  or  were  they  weighed?  If  counted, 
what  was  their  exact  number?  If  weighed,  their  precise 
weight  ?  Were  they  hived  in  an  empty  or  a  combed  hive  ? 
What  did  they  cost  in  food?  I  need  hardly  say  that  if 
they  oost  as  much  in  food  as  the  purchase-money  of  a  good 
swarm,  they  reaUy  were  not  worth  hiving. 

"  With  regard  to  the  utter  absence  of  sympathy  in  bees, 
I  have  notMn^  to  modify  or  retract.  Allowing  for  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  '  A  Beb-masteb,'  doubtless,  describes 
what  he  has  seen  pretty  correctly.  He  has  erred  only,  as 
many  others  have  done  before  him,  in  ascribing  the  actions 
of  his  bees  to  wrong  motives.  Had  he  witnessed  the  d<f- 
noHement  he  would  eiUier  have  found  the  disabled  worker  left 
to  die  by  inches  on  the  floor-board  totally  unheeded  by  her 
sisters,  or  bundled  neck  and  crop  out  of  the  hive  shortly 
afterwards. 

"Permit  me  in  conclusion  to  say  a  few  words  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  written  thanking  me  for  exposing  some 
of  the  inaccuracies  of  your  Tunbridge  Wells  correspondent, 
whose  effusions,  as  they  very  justly  remark,  are  likely  to 
do  for  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  were  desirable  I  could 
of  course  more  than  double  the  list  of  his  mistakes  which  I 
have  already  noticed.  But  enough  has  been  done.  If  the 
Times  'Bee-masteb'  continues  stedfast  in  the  pursuit 
which  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  so  ardently,  he  may  in 
time  become  worthy  to  bear  the  title  he  has  somewhat  pre- 
maturely assumed.  Whenever  that  period  arrives  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  he  will  look  back  upon  his  share  in  this 
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oonrefpondenoe  with  mortifioatioii  and  regxeft.  On  this  ac- 
count I  shonld  be  extremely  sony  to  adopt  a  ooune  which 
xBight  probably  lengthen  the  disciusion,  and  by  ao  doing  call 
a  deeper  blush  to  Ms  cheek»  and  add  poignancy  to  his  regret. 
— T.  W.  WooDBUBT,  MowURa^ord,  Saieter,  llikAug%ui,  1864. 
"  P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  haTe  receiTed  an  admir- 
able letter  from  yoor  coxTeq»ondent»  the  Bey.  William  Law. 
I  e^onld  be  indeed  glad  if  '  A  Bss-kastes'  would  meet  me 
IB  the  sasM  spirit*" 


BEES  UNITING  VOLUNTAEILY  WITHOUT 

FIGHTING. 

A  cunious  circumstance  has  occurred  to  one  of  my  hives 
this  year  which  may  be  worthy  of  recording.  A  veiy  strong 
hive  about  three  years  old  swarmed  in  May ;  in  a  few  days  it 
swarmed  a  second  time  in  a  high  wind ;  at  the  same  time 
the  hive  next  to  it  on  the  right  side  swaimed  likewise,  and 
both  swarms  went  into  this  hive,  which  I  shall  call  No.  2. 
About  three  days  after,  the  bees  from  No.  2  marched  into 
No.  1  in  great  numbers  without  being  interfered  with. 
About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  early  in  the  morning,  I  found 
the  bees  from  No.  1  hive  walking  leisurely  into  No.  3,  on 
the  left  hand,  without  being  taken  any  notice  of  by  those 
they  weze  visiting.  They  walked  steadily  along  the  bench 
in  a  line  about  2  or  3  inches  apart.  After  this  happened  I 
felt  the  weight  of  No.  1  and  found  it  was  very  heavy. 

Yesterday  I  found  No.  1  hive  all  in  commotion  as  though 
young  bees  were  coming  out  dancing  for  joy;  but  as  ihiB 
continued  until  the  evening,  I  perceived  something  was 
wrong,  and  on  lifting  the  hive  found  it  to  be  almost  empty, 
I,  th^fore,  lifted  the  hive  and  after  a  few  minutes  rapping 
all  the  bees  left  it  and  crowded  into  No.  8.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
aooount  for  the  hive  flourishing  so  well,  and  yet  deserting 
without  fighting. — ^H.  M. 

[The  probability  is,  that  the  young  queen  of  No.  1  was 
lost  through  miflt>a1riTig  her  hive  on  the  return  from  her 
wedding  tnp.  When  hives  are  close  together  this  accident 
is  very  apt  to  occur.  There  is,  also,  much  more  intercourse 
between  stocks  so  situated  than  we  have  any  idea  of,  and 
the  voluntary  uni<m  <^  two  colonies  under  such  ciroum- 
stmoes  is,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.] 


COMMENCING  BEE-BIEEPING. 

Having  just  read  Mr.  Woodbury's  very  interesting  letter 
on  bee-keeping  in  the  Times,  and  also  those  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  same  journal,  I  feel  myself  greatly 
perplexed  how  to  reconcile  the  various  methods  of  manage- 
ment,  seeing  that  each  individual  professes  to  g^ve  the 
result  of  much  experience.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  any  method  of  management,  and  am  about 
commencing  bee-keeping  next  spring.  Will  Mr.  Woodbury 
be  so  obliging  as  to  favour  me  with  his  advice  as  to  what 
books  I  shoula  procure  upon  the  subject  ? — ^W.  G. 

[My  advice  is,  "  Do  not  attempt  to  run  until  you  arc  able 
to  walk,"  or,  in  other  words,  do  not  depart  much  from  the 
old  well-understood  mode  of  management  until  you  have 
had  some  experience,  and  then  advance  by  degrees.  Get 
"Bee-keeping  for  the  Many,"  price  4d.,  and  begin  witii 
Payne's  improved  cottage-hive  made  rather  larger  than 
therein  described,  on  which  put  small  supers.  These  hives 
will  throw  Bwarms,  and  thus  increase  your  stock.  If  they 
get  too  numerous  try  to  drive  some  of  the  swarms,  and  unite 
to  others  in  the  manner  recommended  in  the  little  manual. 
As  you  become  accustomed  to  the  management  of  bees  you 
will  probably  wish  for  better  and  more  convenient  hives, 
such  as  frame-hives.  To  this  there  can  then  be  no  objection, 
but  I  never  advise  any  one  to  buy  costly  hives  until  they 
have  sufficient  skill  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
they  afford.  Bead  T»b  Journal  of  Hobticultubjb,  and 
av^  yourself  of  editorial  advice  in  any  difficulty. — ^A  Dsvon- 
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SUNDXaLAND  AND  NEWCASTLE  ObNITHOLOOICAL  SoCIETY. 

— ^We  understand  that  the  first  annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  at  the  Athenaeum,  Fawcett  Street, 


Sunderland,  on  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  of  November  next. 
Nine  silver  cups,  value  £&  each,  will  be  offered  for  oomp 
petion,  five  of  which  are  offered  by  John  T.  Lawrence,  Esq., 
of  LiverpooL  For  particulars  as  to  the  prizes  offSned  we 
must  refer  to  the  pnUished  schedules,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Potts, 
Albert  Forge,  and  J.  B.  Bobinson,  56,  Nile  Street,  Sunderland. 


CUCKOOS. 

Having  a  young  Cuckoo  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  keep 
alive  through  the  winter,  will  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  have  ever  kept  one,  kindly  inform  me  how  they  have 
fed  it  ?  I  am  feeding  mine  now  on  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped 
meat,  caterpillars  and  moths  when  I  can  get  them,  but  I  am 
afiraid  when  the  insect  season  is  over  my  bird  will  suffer 
from  the  loss  of  its  natural  food. 

Any  hints  as  to  feeding  and  temperature,  will  greatly 
oblige. — A.  K.  C. 

To  Pkbsbbve  Bhubabb. — Strip  off  the  peeling,  cut  into 
inch  pieces,  then  put  1  lb.  of  sugar  to  5  lbs.  of  Bhubarb, 
stew  until  soft,  then  strain  out  the  juice  by  pressing  tiurough 
a  doth,  spread  the  Bhubarb  on  plates,  boil  or  simmer  down 
the  juice  quite  thick,  turn  it  over  that  on  the  plates,  dry  it 
in  an  oven  or  by  the  stove,  the  same  as  fruit,  put  into  a  jar 
and  pound  it  down  hard,  covering  closely,  and  it  will  keep 
for  years;  and,  flavouring  with  essence  of  lemon,  it  wiu 
make  a  £ur  more  delicious  pie  than  when  green — of  course, 
more  sugar  must  be  added  when  used. — (Canada  Femner,) 


CUE  LETTEE  BOX. 


Apples  as  Food  for  Foxtltrt  (P.  Jf.  X).— We  can  say  nothing  as  to 
apples  as  food  tor  poultry,  but  they  will  eat  them  readily  If  giren  now  and 
then  for  a  dianffe.  Oiren  whole,  they  will  piek  them  to  pieces,  or  tf 
chopped  &at  they  will  pick  the  fragments  readily.  They  are  wholesome 
for  them. 

Hbms  Eatiiio  Eoos  (Amateur). —The  desire  to  eat  eggs  shows  tliat  a  hen 
or  pnllet  is  ova.  of  condition.  A  difteased  state  of  the  inside  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  meat,  greaves,  and  other  stimulants.  Tliey  hare  pro- 
duced early  eggs,  but  also  have  caused  an  inward  craTing  that  can  be 
satisfled  only  with  unnatural  food.  She  therefore  eats  her  egg«,  and  will 
do  80  till  she  is  cured.  She  must  be  purged  frequently  (erery  other  day), 
with  castor  oil.  a  tablespoonfal  at  a  time.  Be  careful  not  to  orerwfeed,  and 
aroid  all  stimulants.  Place  hard  artifioial  eggs  in  her  nest,  or  where  she 
lays ;  and  although  you  may  lose  her  present  laying,  yoa  will  probably  save 
the  next. 

BxKs  (J,  Ifewland).'~AIi  questions  relating  to  this  subject  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editors. 

PvBCRASiiro  Bns  akd  Bkb-hiyxs— Wobxs  oa  Bbb-ksspiho  (Marple),— 
The  best  time  to  haj  bees  Is  in  Mardi,  when  they  hare  atood  the  winter. 
Strong  and  sufficiently  heary  stocks  should  be  selected,  and  the  jadgmant 
of  a  Bkilled  bee-master  obtained  if  possible.  The  price  of  a  stocx  of  bees. 
In  the  spring,  would  probably  Tary  from  )5s.  to  80s.  in  different  localities ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  recommend  one  place  as  better  tlian  another  for  making 
the  purchase.  Bees  will  not  be  injored  by  a  change  at  any  season,  if  the 
distance  be  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  if  mored  in  warm  weather, 
and  when  the  combs  ure  heavy,  great  esutkm  is  requisite.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  reeommond  any  particular  hives,  but  may  state,  generally, 
that  Payne's  ImproTed  cottaige-hives  are  well  adai^ed  for  ordinary,  and 
Woodbury  trame-hives  for  scientific,  bee-keeping.  Any  kind  of  hive  can 
be  secured  against  accident ;  and  Messrs.  Neighbonr  A  Sons,  149,  Regent 
Street,  will  give  every  information  as  to  priee.  (T.  W.  0>*Min).~Afesara. 
Neighbour  A  Sons,  14!^,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Holborn,  will  supply  yoa 
with  bees.  The  be«t  books  oa  the  subject  are  "  Taylor'a  Bee-keepera* 
Manual"  and  "Bee-keeping  for  the  Many"  (English),  and  Langrtroth's 
*<  Hive  and  Honey-bee''  and  Qniaby's  '•Mysteriea  of  Bee-keeping " 
(American). 

ExpaniMMTiiro  with  a  Youmo  Qrmr  (8,  A,,  Bminire«),-^W%  fear  tot 
tho  result  of  your  experiment.    It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  with  virgin#. 

Canaxiks  (CA««Kicu«).— We  do  not  know  the  address  of  Mr.  Roper  who 
won  the  first  prise  for  Buff  Belgians  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show.  *•  Canaries 
and  Bntiah  Finehes,"  contains  representations  of  all  the  principal  kinds. 

Rabbit-hutchxs.— *•  J.  G.  C."  says,  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  bny 
good  Rabbit-hutches  constrocted  upon  the  principle  reoommonacd  m  the 
**  Kabbit-BooH  for  the  Many,'*  at  a  moderate  i>rioeI 


LOISTDON  MAEKETS.— AxTOUST  15 

POTTLTRT. 

The  supply  is  moderate,  and  the  trade  almost  nil.    London  is  "out  of 
town.'» 


Fowls    2 

Smaller  do 1 

Chickens 1 

Goflisgs  6 


d.     a.  d. 

6  to  8  0 

9  „  2  0 

4  »   I  • 

U  „   5  6 


DuclcIiDgs  i 

Rxbbits 1 

Wild  do 0 

Pigecms   0 


d.     a.  d. 

9to3  0 

4.,  1  5 

8,.  0  9 

8„  0  9 
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HEY  WEATETEB  AND  WATEEINa. 

T  has  often  been  said 
that  a  certain  amount 
of  discontent  is  essen- 
tial to  ha^^piness ;,  and 
gnimblers,eyen  those 
habitually  so,  oflea 
enough  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  carrying  with 
them  the  propensity  they  ac> 
quired  in  their  youth:  grum- 
bling, therefore,  like  nie<ncine, 
may  be  regarded  as  yery  good 
in  its  way,  and  may,  doubtless, 
be  quite  as  necewaiy.  In  the  rarious  avocations  of  life 
there  is  always  somet^iing  to  grumble  at  if  an  object  is 
lool:ed  for,  and  too  many  of  us  are  apt  to  hunt  after  one. 
Gcazdeners  complain  in  winter  of  its  being  too  cold ; 
by-and-by  we  find,  perhaps,  that  the  soil  does  not  work 
weD,  and  we  complam  then  that  the  winter  has  not  been 
codd  eootigh ;  wnile  in  summer  contrarieties  are  alike 
wifhed  for  and  found  fault  with.  At  the  present  time 
(Augost),  we  thuik  we  are  suffering  extremely  from 
waat  oi  water,  while  m  all  probability  the  crop  of  fruit 
we  jDMf  hare  next  year  may  owe  its  origin  in  a  great 
meonire  to  the  dryness  of  the  present  period.  Dry, 
bi^ht,  sunny  weather  is  at  most  times  grateM  to  vege- 
tatKm,  certainly  so  to  that  which  is  established  some 
depth  in  the  ground ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  such 
is  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  finding  fault.  It  may 
be  tme  ^t  an  equally  good  result  would  have  followed 
if  more  rain  had  laQen ;  nevertheless,  our  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  perfection  in  such  matters  are  yet  far  from 
perfect  Let  us,  tiierefore,  be  thankful  for  the  advantages 
a  dry  sommer  brings  with  it,  and  try  our  best  to  obviate 
some  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  it  in  other 
wiys. 

That  water  forms  an  important  constituent  of  eveiy 
'vogetaUe  is  well  known  ana  admitted ;  and  products  of 
npd  growth  neeessarily  require  mmeh  water,  or  they 
fsuin  arriving  at  perfection.  Most  of  the  products  of 
the  kitchen  garden  contain  a  large  per-centage  of  water, 
afid  to  obtain  this,  the^^ant  sends  its  roots  out  foraging 
to  a  more  distant  locantf  if  its  ordinary  domain  be  ex- 
hausted; but  there  is  a  distance  beyond  which  the  plant 
Ms  to  extend  its  roots,  and  a  more  diminutiye  growth 
i«  the  result.  It  is  not,  howeyer,  below  the  surface  only 
tliat  the  plant  seeks  for  nourishment,  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  night  dews  are  alike  grateful ; 
8iid  when  these  are  less  plentiful  and  there  is  less  mois- 
ture in  the  aoU,  the  less  robust  elass  of  vegetation  un^ 
stionably  ssffors*  Now,  how  to  remedy  this  state  of 
has  beea  for  jmutB  s  problem  to  the  gardening 
— ,  but  to  say  that  ii  is  solved  in  the  present  day 
'V'QQld  be  wrong ;  for  although  lomeihing  has  been  done, 
«^  Wf  ollen  indeed  <f9erd<me  (observe,  I  lay  parti- 
^^^^  stress  on  this  word],  the  result  is  not  in  any  ease 
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m>  saHsftkctory  as  where  Nature  does  the  work  in  heft 
owBt  way. 

At  the  time  at  which  I  write  (the  middle  of  August), 
the  appearance  of  vegetation  and  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere seem  to  point  to  a  drier  summer  than  we  have 
had  for  several  years.  June,  it  is  true,  was  not  remarb- 
ably  djn^,  but  it  was  not  a  wet  month  ;  and  the  end  of  it, 
as  weir  as.  the  whole  of  July,  and  August  up  te  the 
present  time,  has  been  exceedingly  dry — so  much  so, 
that  UMiBty  sources  §tom  which  waier  is  usually  obtaaned 
have  luled  oomnletely ;  the  larger  streams  and  rivulvks 
bafve  mptdly  subsided,  and  ihe  smaller  ones  are,  one 
after  the  other,  drying  up  entirely.  In  mimy  places 
where  water  would  be  an  acceptable  boon  to  vegetation 
it  can  scarcely  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the 
everydtey  requirements  of  domestic  use.  Water,  then, 
being  so  scarce,  it  behoves  us  to  make  the  most  we  can 
of  it ;  and  unfortunately,  where  it  is  administered  arti- 
ficially in  the  way  of  supplying  moisture  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  it  is  often  given  in  too  great  a  quantity  at  one 
time  or  the  reverse.  It  rarely  happens  that  anybody 
watering  a  given  plot  of  ground  applies  anything  like 
the  quantity  that  Nature  would  supply  in  the  shape  of 
rain ;  besides  which,  the  advantages  which  a  good  water- 
ing gives  are  often  lost  £rom  the  soil  being  exposed  to 
the  s«n»  when  that  caking  and  hardening  of  the  surface 
takes  place  which  is  alike  injuridus  to  vegetation  and 
unsighldy  to  the  eye.  All  newly-planted  surfaces  should 
be  covered,  to  j>reTent  this  caking  and  to  retain  the  mois- 
ture ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to  advert  rather  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  used  than  to  the  treatment  of  the 
soil  after  it  has  been  applied. 

Whatever  may  be  the  class  of  plants  to  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  water,  there  cannot  be  a  question 
that  the  moisture  which  Nature  supplies  in  the  shape  of 
rain  is  most  beneficial  in  every  respect :  passing  through, 
the  air  more  or  less  rapidly,  it  absorbs  certain  gases, 
which  are  evidently  essentiid  to  the  well-being  of  the 
plants  on  which  it  falls,  and  the  matters  with  which  it  is' 
charged  are  alike  grateful  to  the  foliage  of  the  pkmt  and 
to  its  roots.  Next  to  rain  is  water  of  a  similar  kmd 
whiok  has  recently  fallen  and  not  been  polluted  by  ad- 
mixture with  other  substances,  which  rain  water  not 
unusually  is  when  the  roof  on  which  it  falls  or  the  vessel 
receiving  it  presents  anything  which  it  can  hold  in 
solution.  I  have  known  a  newly  made  tank  turn  water 
exceedingly  hard  and  render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use, 
and,  of  course,  unfit  for  the  requirements  of  plants  also  ; 
while  sometimes  the  roofs  of  certain  bmldings  contain 
matters  equally  obnoxious.  Mere  soot  arising  from  coals 
is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  substance  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact,  altiiough,  exoept  in  certain  cases,  X  am 
not  aware  of  any  good  it  does.  ILoofs  and  tanks  are  not 
the  only  oauses  of  contamination  in  rain  water,  for  sooooe- 
times  in  nonds  when  formed  in  clay  containing  a  pen>- 
nieion  soostance,  this  is  imparted  to  the  water.  €3ay  is 
not  by  any  means  of  so  pure  and  innoxious  a  nature  as 
is  sometimes  supposed  ;  neither  is  sand,  for  I  have  seen 
a  kind  of  coarse  gritty  substance  that  had  nothing  par- 
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tioolarly  poiaonoos  in  its  appearance,  and  yet  it  would  kill 
,  deep-rooted  weeds  when  laid  on  a  pavement  or  other  place 
idiere  they  were.  Of  coarse,  no  one  wonld  think  of  nsing 
water  coming  in  contact  with  a  substance  like  this.  Certain 
salts  also  aoound  in  some  soils,  which  render  the  water 
fiJling  on  them  far  from  benefidal  to  yegetation.  There- 
fore, taking  all  cases  into  consideration,  it  is  perhaps  more 
seldom  than  most  people  are  aware  that  rain  water  is  pre- 
served in  store  in  anything  like  its  natural  purity. 

Although  water  from  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  ponds  is  some- 
times impure,  it  is  nevertheless  most  grateful  when  Nature 
denies  us  the  refreshing  influence  of  rain.  Next  to  rain 
water  is  that  from  streams  and  brooks  that  has  been  duly 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  which  does  not  injure  the  vegetation 
among  which  it  passes.  Biver  water  is  often  turned  to  good 
account  in*  irrigation ;  and  happy  are  they  who,  in  the  dry 
scorching  weaUier  of  the  present  season,  have  a  stream 
suffidenSy  elevated  above  them  to  insure  a  supply  for  more 
urgent  purposes.  Biver  water  i^,  however,  not  always 
innoxious.  Sometimes  it  is  charged  to  a!a  undue  extent 
with  iron,  in  whidi  case  the  bed  on  whidi  it  runs  is  red  with 
rust,  and  such  water  can  only  be  safely  administered  to  such 
plants  as  delight  in  a  soil  in  which  iron  is  found  in  abun- 
dance—as to  Bhododendrons,  for  instance ;  but  for  domestic 
usee,  I  believe  such  water  is  by  no  means  improper,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  wholesome  than  that  containing  chalky  matter. 
It  should,  however,  be  qiore  sparingly  used  amongst  plants 
than  water  of  another  kind,  ^  su<£  can  be  had ;  although, 
perhaps,  it  is  as  good  as  the  generality  of  well  water,  and 
mudi  less  hurtful  than  some  of  it  is  when  used  direct  from 
its  source. 

Well  water  ought  to  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  not  at 
all  for  watering  delicate  plants,  untQ  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  for  a  few  days  in  any  open  vessel,  tike  more 
shallow  the  better.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however, 
as  in  the  present  season,  that  well  or  sprint  water  is  the 
only  kind  to  be  had,  and  that  even  that  is  &r  from  plentiiul : 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  soften  it  by  exposure  before 
usinff,  whidi,  as  above  stated,  is  best  done  in  shallow  vessels, 
or,  u  in  deeper  and  larger,  then  lonfi^  time  will  be  required. 
In  whichever  way  water  is  exposecC  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  in  periods  like  the  present,  with  the  dry  arid 
atmosphere  acting  upon  it,  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity 
wSl  ta^e  place :  but  this  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  as  water 
must  be  had  for  the  purpose  of  famishing  newly  planted 
thing  4  with  moisture  to  start  with,  every  care  diould  be 
taken  to  economise  as  much  as  can  be  what  supply  there  is. 
A  careless  labourer,  thinking  that  excess  is  liberality,  will 
pour  more  water  into  the  heart  of  a  newly  planted  Broccoli 
than  would  serve  a  dozen,  and  repeat  the  same  dose  in  a 
day  or  two,  never  thinking  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  he  is 
operating  on  are  thus  placed  in  a  temperature  like  that  of 
February,  while  the  top  is  enduring  tropical  heat.  It  would 
certainly  be  better  where  practicable  to  use  warmed  water. 
If  well  water  must  be  used  let  it  be  heated  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  and,  after  watering  a  plant  with 
it  once,  let  the  latter  be  surrounded  with  dead  moss,  leaf 
mould,  or  very  short  dune  for  a  time  to  keep  in  the  moisture, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape. 

Although  the  present  season  will  call  into  use  all  the 
contrivances  that  can  be  had  to  assist  in  retaining  moisture 
in  l^e  ground  and  saving  water,  and  potted  plants  will  not 
be  so  much  overwatered  as  they  sometimes  are,  yet  I  expect 
when  an  impartial  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  season  that 
there  will  be  found  many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  and  as 
a  whole  that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  beneficial  season,  not 
abundant  in  vegetables  perhaps,  but  fruits  will  be  plentiful, 
and  the  condition  of  the  trees  for  another  year  promising. 
Some  weather  prophets  that  I  hear  of  have  taken  up  another 
l^eme,  and  are  predicting  that  we  are  to  have  no  more 
Potato  disease,  there  being  none  this  season,  and  they  have 
hopes  of  its  being  eradicated.  Certainly  the  dry  weather 
has  preserved  the  Potato  crop  from  disease  so  far,  and  from 
it  I  have  g^ood  hopes  of  the  disease  not  making  its  appear- 
ance in  the  crop  of  1864. 

I  may  add,  in  ccmdusion,  that  although  water  is  an  essen- 
tial element  for  vegetation,  yet  when  applied  by  other  than 
natural  means  it  loses  half  its  value.  It  is  best  to  imitate 
Nature,  and  when  it  appears  that  a  good  watering  is  re- 
quired, let  it  be  done  when  rain  is  nlling,  assaming,  of 


course,  that  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient.  Shading  the  ground  by  some  artificial  means  is 
also  benefioial,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allowing  any  crops 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  withdraw  nourishmentfrom  the  ground 
to  remain  on  it  a  day  longer  than  necessary.  The  same  role 
holds  good  with  r^Etfd  to  thiTinlng  crops;  and  in  &ot  anv- 
thing  and  everything  that  will  t^d  to  retain  moisture  in 
the  ground  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  watering  ought  to  be 
taken  advantage  of,  so  that  tiie  latter  need  only  be  resorted 
to  when  it  can  no  longer  be  done  without.        J.  Bobson. 
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-  Delectando  pariterqae  monendo.*' 

I  succBBDBD  to  the  livings  of  Bushton  and  Bawston,  ad- 
joining parishes,  in  1852.  They  were  united,  not  at  my 
request,  by  act  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  a  vicar,  as  stated 
by  friend  "  D.,"  but  a  pluralist  Bector,  the  last,  I  believe, 
that  was  ever  made.  The  churches  are  about  800  yards 
apart.  Both  are  small  and  in  good  repair.  The  Bushton 
church,  newly  done  up  before  I  came,  has  more  marks  of 
antiquity  than  any  other  church  in  the  diocese. 

To  Bushton,  then,  I  came  in  the  Augpist  of  1852.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  farm  a  little  at  Moor  Critchill  when 
curate,  and  also  as  tenant  of  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Sturt  I 
served  the  church,  since  rebuilt  in  magnificent  style  at  Mr. 
Sturt's  own  expense.  The  new  church  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  old  church,  in  which  George  lY.  worshipped  when  he 
resided  at  OritchiU.  As  my  two  glebes  are  the  keys  of  my 
patron's  farm,  the  only  one,  at  lE^wston,  and  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Sturt's  £E^m  at  Bushton,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  take 
the  land  into  my  own  hands,  more  especiaUy  as  it  would 
have  greatly  inconvenienced  the  tenants.  I  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  made  the 
clergyman  is  the  proper  man  to  make  it,  and  that,  however 
distasteful  at  the  time,  in  the  end  he  will  be  a  c^ainer,  in  the 
satisfaction  he  will  feel  in  not  having  disobliged  those  whom 
he  has  to  instruct. 

Having  been  accustomed  to  "vegetation"  all  my  life,  for 
two  years  I  felt  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  What  was  to  be 
donef  What  shall  I,  in  leisure  time,  turn  my  hand  toF 
At  last  I  said  to  myBe]J&  "  I  will  have  a  '  go '  at  gardening." 
Here,  however,  a  difficulty  met  me.  The  old  gardener  had 
been  here  twenty-eight  years,  and  had  fixed  his  tap  roots 
deep  down  into  tiie  soil.  We  all  know  that  a  g^urdener  likes 
to  have  all  the  £Eu:myard  manure,  called  here  "spit  dang  " 
(preterperfect  of  spade),  and  that  he  does  not  like  giving  rxp 
ground ;  still  less  does  he  like  "master"  trying  his  hand 
at  things  in  which  he  has  signally  fkiled  for  twenty-eight 
years.  His  name  was  Elias  Maidment,  commonly  caUed 
"Lias"  here,  and  "sleeps  well,"  I  beUeve,  deeply  lamented 
by  the  parson  and  all  tide  parishioners.  I  buried  him  in 
1856  under  a  lofty  Chinese  Arbor  Yits  in  Bushton  church- 
yard, and  put  a  noble  Portland  stone  at  his  head,  with  the 
names  of  his  past  employers.  These  words  may  be  seen  on 
the  slab : — 

"  An  honest  man  *s  the  nobleet  work  of  God.** 

"  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  Uiat  is 
beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon." — 
(Deut.  iii  25).  From  this  text  I  preached  his  funeral 
sermon. 

We  all  know  that  gardeners  like  having  their  own  way. 
As  to  arguing  with  some  of  them,  that  is  lost  time;  yon 
might  as  well  argue  with  the  pump  at  Aldgate. 

&  1856  my  brother  was  high  sheriff  and  I  was  the  chap- 
lain. IBefore  starting  I  went  down  into  the  garden  ami 
found  Elias  jpruning  me  Oooseberry  bushes,  and  shouting  at 
real  or  imaginary  bullfinches.  He  nad  had  a  bad  sore  throat 
for  some  days.  The  easterly  wind  was  piercing ;  so  I  said, 
"  Lias,  go  home,  and  get  into  bed,  and  have  some  tea ;  for 
if  this  easterly  wind  catches  you  by  the  throat  it  will  bring 
on  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  your  weak  state  yon 
will  be  gone  quickly."  "  Oh  no,  that's  no  odds,"  was  the 
reply.  I  went  my  way.  After  hearing  sentence  of  death 
passed  on  Hannah  Brown  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
which  greatly  saddened  my  brother  and  myself,  I  retvumed 
and  found  l^as  in  the  last  stage  of  inflammation  <^  the 
lungs.  Venous  congestion  had  set  in,  and  he  was  the  colour 
of  a  copper-coloured  Indian.     I  had  barely  time  to  say  a 
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•hort  pmjer  and  call  hk  wife  op  to  my  house,  where  he 
(hanrmg  reoeiTed  every  attention),  when  "  Lo  I  he  was  gone." 

This  leads  me  baok  to  answer  the  question,  "What  shall 
I  torn  my  hand  to?"  I  said  to  Lias  (in  1864),  "Oonld  you 
not  ^ye  n^e  up  that  hit  of  g^round,  as  we  have  had  no  Stmw- 
bemes  for  two  yean,  and  let  me  tiy  my  hand?"  "Oh, 
that*  s  no  use.  I  hare  been  here  twenty-eight  years  and 
eoold  neyer  grow  them;  the  soil  don't  suit  'em.  It's  im- 
pnmbU  I  Bat  there,  master  can  please  himsell"  "  Im- 
possible," said  I,  "is  not  ^lish,  and  I  will  have  a  'go.'  " 

Though  the  soil  is  mixed  with  chalk,  and  rests  on  chalk, 
I  haye  never  found  any  "impossibility  "  whatever.  I  have 
had  immense  crops  this  season.  The  Frogmore  Pines  were 
as  big  as  Myatf  s  Surprise. 

80  £ur  as  regards  Strawberries.  The  following  relates  to 
Peach  breas,  and  is  somewhat  amusing.  I  could  never  beat 
into  liss's  head  that  without  protection  by  sheets  in  such 
a  BitnatiQii  it  would  be  impossible  to  grow  Peaches.  Before, 
however,  1  come  to  protection  I  have  painful  operations  to 
describe. 

"  Lias,"  said  I  one  day  to  him  (he  had  a  comic  £Ace,  and 
hiB  eyes  nearly  came  out  of  his  head),  this  is  St.  Thomas's 
HoepitaL  These  patients  must  und^o  amputation.  Get 
the  saw  and  hatcuiet,  and  the  spade  and  pickaxe.  I  am 
going  to  cut  these  old  naked  trees  down,  and  out  off  all 
uieir  perpendicular  roots  and  make  new  traes  of  them.  It 
will  tM»  a*  bloody  job ;  hemorrhage  may  set  in.  Let's  have 
a  pint  of  beer  ea^  for  it's  n^vous  work."  The  beer  being 
disposed  of  I  said,  "  Now  don't  be  unbelieving.  Job  says, 
'There  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  is  cut  down  that  it  wiU  sprout 
gain.'"  "Gbrout  again!"  said  he;  " if  ever  <%«]/ sprouts 
gain  I'm  a  Batdiman!"     "Phoo!"  said  I,  "prepare  for 
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prepare 

operatione.    I  am  Sir  B ,  joa  are  Stiggins  the  operator. 

" Oh,  well,"  said  he,  resignedly,  "what  must  be  must  be ! 
"Now,"  said  I,  " don't  be  nervous ;  give  a  decisive  blow 
right  throng  the  'crurum  tonus,'  avoiding  the  'femoral 
artery.'"  He  gave  tremendous  chops,  boraering  on  the 
spitefol :  and,  after  the  limbs  toppled  down  he  burst  into  a 
loud  fit  of  laughter  and  exclaimed,  "  I'm  blest  if  that  aint 
the  entel  iewuB;  and  the  female  artery,**  he  added,  "with  a 
vengeance."  "WeU,"  said  I,  "Stiggins,  you  shaU  have 
half-a-erown." — (N.B.,  no  oil  is  so  effective  as  palm  oiL)  I 
got  him  after  this  to  cut  the  other  two  trees  down,  and  also 
to  cut  off  all  their  str<mg  perpendicular  roots,  some  of  which 
were  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  also  to  cut  off  the  superfidaL 
roots  in  a  radius  of  30  inches  round  the  stump.  The  ground 
was  then  renewed ;  and  when  the  trees  reached  the  top  of 
the  nine-feet  wall  and  touched  each  other,  I  g^ihered,  the 
first  year  of  sheet-covering,  over  a  thousand  Peaches.  I 
never  before  had  as  much  from  the  whole  wall  as  would  fill 
my  hat.  From  that  time  to  this  (eight  years,  including 
tlus),  I  shall,  after  taking  its  present  fine  crop  of  660 
Peaohes,  have  gathered  over  4000  Peaches,  or  an  annual 
average  of  600  Peaches  for  eight  consecutive  years !  The 
taceee  are  beautiM  for  strength,  for  new  wood,  foliage,  and 
orope.  The  660  Peaches  now  on  tiie  trees  (I  bdieve  Boyal 
Georges),  are  swelling  £ut  and  reddening.  Since  I  have 
been  wntiag  this  arti<ue  two  visitors,  hearing  of  them,  have 
called  to  see  them,  and  expressed  wonder  and  admiration. 
I  have  togotten  the  year  they  were  out  down.  The  old 
man  died,  I  believe,  in  the  March  preceding  the  la-wiliTig  of 
over  1000.  This  was  an  unwise  crop,  as  in  the  next  year  the 
tveea  only  bore  197  firom  being  overcropped.  I  am  feeding 
the  present  heavy  crop  with  strong  beer  grounds  over  the 
wh/t^  Burfiu)e  of  the  ground,  which  I  never  move,  washed 
in  with  great  inundations  of  water.  They  are  copiously 
syringed  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock  to  cool  the  wall,  to 
tetkeSk  the  wood  and  clean  the  leaves,  and  to  keep  down 
peats.    Suffer  a  few  words  in  conclusion. 

1.  Peach  tre^  must  be  fed.  What  you  take  out  must  be 
put  back.  Every  third  year  renew  the  surface  with  fresh 
majden  mould.  The  Peach  trees  of  England  die  from  too 
modh  disbudding,  starvation,  and  neglect  of  the  general 
health  of  the  tree  in  winter  and  summer. 

2.  The  leaves,  when  first  breaking,  are  as  tender  as  the 
MoMoms.  They  must  be  protected  by  sheets  or  glass.  Cold 
piexeing  winds  injure  the  leaves,  and  ill  he^th  sets  in.  I 
had  only  twelve  blistered  leaves  last  year — only  four  this 


3.  The  Peaches  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  you  can  fSeel 


the  little  Peach  in  its  sheath.  Th^  should  be  thinned  at 
three  times.  1823  were  first  taken  off  this  year  from  the 
three  trees,  and  8i7  left  on.  There  are  now  660.  These 
will  come  to  perfection. 

4h  Peaches  drop  their  fruit  from  immaturity  of  wood,  pre- 
vious over-cropping,  want  of  water,  especially  at  stoning 
time,  over-cropping,  over-heating  of  the  walls,  and  from 
starvation. 

6.  You  must,  till  frosts  are  over,  keep  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  dnr. 

6.  Keep  the  wood  as  close  at  home  as  you  can,  and  beware 
of  letting  the  trees  become  bare  at  the  base  and  centre.  Spur 
the  fore-wood,  and  keep  the  rest  of  the  tree  like  a  shrubby 
Calceolaria.  Winter  may  be  severe:  therefore  keep  on 
plenty  of  wood  to  select  from.  I  will  be  answerable  next 
year  to  put  a  Peach  wherever  the  reader  will  make  a  chalk 
mark.— W.  F.  Badcltttx,  Tarrent  Bushton. 


FLOWEE  SHOWS. 


Lr  the  old  saying  that "  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth  "  be 
correct,  then  has  the  stew  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society 
a  very  fair  prospect  of  being  spoiled — ^no,  that  would  not 
be  correct  considering  the  condition  in  which  things  are  at 
South  Kensington,  but  of  being  made  utterly  useless ;  but 
the  state  of  afiEfurs  there  has  opened  up  a  wider  subject; 
and  the  whole  ^uesticm  of  fiower  shows,  their  present  con- 
dition, and  their  fxiture  improvement,  have  come  upon  the 
carpet.  Having  had  some  little  experience  in  this  matter, 
I  venture,  even  fdthough  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  others  have 
written  upon  it,  to  suggest  a  few  things,  not  so  much  by 
way  of  alteration,  but  to  che<d:,  if  it  may  be,  any  tenden<7 
towards  an  ultrardemocratic  movement  in  the  matter,  and 
to  throw  a  little  conservative  element  into  the  question.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  witJi  authority;  but  it  is  open  to 
every  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  observing  to  give  the 
result  of  his  observations,  even  though  they  may  oe  those 
that  have  passed  through  the  minds  of  many  brides  him- 
self and  may  not,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  even  of 
novelty. 

The  first  question  that  meets  us  is.  What  is  the  object  of 
a  fiower  show?  Is  it  to  afford  an  agreeable  promenade  for 
the  upper  classes  of  society  P  Is  it  to  replenish  the  coffers 
of  a  treasury  exhausted  by  other  outgoings?  Is  it  to  put 
money  into  tiie  pockets  of  a  few  large  growers  who  are  sure 
to  exhibit  wherever  they  can  ?  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
or  all  of  these  views  of  a  fiower  show.  I  delight  to  see  the 
array  of  boMity  and  fashion  that  one  is  fdways  sure  to  see 
at  a  meWpolitan  show.  I  have  no  olgection  to  a  society 
making  money  by  fiower  shows,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think 
our  great  growers  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  although 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are  great  gainers 
by  their  prizes ;  nay,  I  feel  confident  were  they  to  put  toge- 
ther the  expense  and  trouble  of  growing  the  plants,  uid 
the  expense  of  sending  them  to  the  Show,  that  they  are  at 
a  loss.  But  I  contend  that  none  of  these  are  the  primary 
olgects  of  a  horticultural  exhibition.  It  is  to  encourage  gar- 
dening and  gardeners,  to  show  what  skill,  and  energy,  and 
perseverance  can  do,  and  to  enable  those  who  succeed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  science  to  show  the  results  of  their 
labours ;  and  I  believe  that  where  a  society  keeps  tnis  pro- 
minently before  itself  it  is  best  fulfilling  the  objects  for 
which  it  professes  to  work. 

I  know  that  it  is  objected  to  this  that  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  results  obtained  renders  people  hopeless  of  ever 
attaining  a  like  degree  of  perfection.  A  gentleman  sees, 
for  example,  some  of  Mr.  Henderson's  or  Mr.  Meredith's 
wonderful  Grapes,  and  he  contrasts  them  with  his  own 
miserable  bunches,  and  he  wants  to  know  why  he  cannot 
have  as  good.  Well,  perhaps  Bobinson  or  Jones  has  not 
seen  the  said  Grapes,  but  he  hears  of  their  size  and  beauty ; 
and  if  he  be  a  wise  man  he  will  tell  his  employer,  "  I  think, 
sir,  you  would  hardly  like  to  incur  the  expense  that  has  been 
entailed  to  procure  this  firuit ;  but  if  you  do  I  am  quite  ready 
to  try  my  best/*  Well,  he  does  not  reach  the  standard  set ; 
but  he  inquires  the  method  of  culture,  gets  Thomson  on  the 
Vine  or  some  such  book,  and  his  vinery  bears  a  totally 
different  appearance.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
fi|Owers.    Take  Mr.  Bailey's  Pelargoniums.    It  would  never 
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suit  a^Tower  of  «Baillimeaii8  to  ftttcmirt;  fraA  ^lAdt»*HL  9&w 
tH  them  wouli «oon  fill  a  boose;  but  is  tliere  trnjone^H^ 
bttB  ever  seen  i9iem  tfant  'does  «yt,  when  he  is  gnming  4bb 
plants,  have  them  in  his  mind,  and  en^lea^oor  io  tmpto^e  Iffae 
appeafBaiceofbisplaDStB%y'adhevmgtotin8Ai^  fW,  fiery 
icff  "behind  tbey'are,  but  ihe  exhilSfeion  pkoitB  haTO  adied  qb 
'Vbe  stnmiliis,  and  he  is  all iHie  bettarfor  hasving  seen  tbsm. 
Where,  then,  a  sooieiy  has  the  means  within  its  reac3i«  there 
sterner  shows  enght  to  be  enconiftged  and  made  to  emhcace 
within  their  limits  the  various  branches  of  in-deor  and^>«t- 
door  gardenigg.  Hhe di0ki»otk>n  that  iaoften  made  between 
MtaTQ  and  grewioase  phuHe  amd  -fiorists*  fkywem,  abA  4flMit 
to  tiie  ]|]^jui7  of  the  latter,  is,  I  am  «iire,  a  n^stake;  t/oA  It 
is  a  gratifying  thing  that  art  the  last  great  show  of  the 
J^jaf  HoxtioQttural  Society  the  Princess  of  Wales  paidsMMlt 
attention  to  tiie  cut  ik>wers,  and  requested  ISx,  Turner  of 
Sloueh,  and  Mr.  W.  Paid,  to  send  her  i^eir  Boses,  ^bo., 
which  were  accordingly  forwarded  to  Marlborough  House. 
This  by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  stabunant  I  hwrejoiad^  that  the  one  ol^ject 
to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  advancement  of  horticulture;  and 
if  a  sootel^  be  lumert  in  tint,  altheu^  It  may  •malce  tnis- 
tAes  and  oftentimes  ftOl,  yet  I  belief<e  it  wHl  be  Iseked 
hmdiy  jxp<m  by  all  who  valm  ^e  b^ikefits  ef  gardeaing. 
And,  as  we  look  back<m  tiie  last  thirty  yesoB,  wheis  th«e 
'ihat  dees  sot^see  "fiie  immeBse  a^aaoe  in  boftieAaM— an 
apdvanoe  whieh  I  fur  one  ^  set  hesitate  to  lay  estmib'  to 
"tthe  flesvl  CThftstioiiB  h^d  in  London  and  ether  plaees  r  I 
bepe  to  remune  this  sai^eet,  one  of  so  mwfli  jmportmeo, 
dust  week.^— D.,  .^mu. 


GtBEKNHOXJSE  BUILDING. 

I (wwsL  to  baildm  span/coofed  .y^nflfihonne  (xiot  a  vmar^), 
liie  isagtii  to  be  abcmt  SO  feet,  would  you  Idad^  teU  me 
^Aak  Koukl  .be  a  «Ditaft>le  ^width,  hainig  relasenoe  te  the 
fltendsfor  fl»wan,  bacdera  for  plaate  andeliKbm,  midwaik 
JovthelMlissP  What  wooU  be  the  beet  mode  nfhealiiiig it, 
.and  hew  QiA  the  furnace,  boiler,  and  outkt  te  rwwlre  be 
managed  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  structure,  as  it  is  teatamd 
tin  the  raddle  of  a  <grafls  ganoUn  detached  ^ram  eirary  /Sther 
hniMiag  P  Do  yon  sseommend  the  house  to  nm  Berth  and 
ijwrtli  ereaat  and  west  f  Lastly,  what  might  amoh  a  honae 
Jhe  likely  to  coi^  bailt  in  a  plain  i«eipenaiife  leaMwrwithan 
im  miles  of  LondoB,  I>9idin,  orCork ftir  examplef 

I  am 4ipeii  to a.ny  mggieationas  to  size  and et^leof  baild- 
ing,  heating,  ice,  and  a^iiai  be  «ntch  Obliged  for  •Beh»«^.  C, 
ABvhsanAm: 

fThe  matter  has  been  treated  on  largely  in  pto^oBS 
Twmnes,  but  to  oblige  you  we  wifl  give  a  few  boats  that 
mMT  be  owefal. 

Inrst,  For  a  span-reofed  house  SO  feet  ksg,  the  neeeseazy 

beeadth,  to  admit  of  borders  fbr  ereepers,  stands  iknr  Aewove, 

;aiBd  waUdng  rooaa  'for  ladies,  nrast  depend  on  the  imtemal 

-arrangements.    When  tiie  fEMAiions  change  S  feet  might  fesm 

«enitable  pathway — at  pveaent  the  walks  ought  to  be  at  least 

ibam  'Si  to  4  feet  wide,  and  even  then  would  be  of  littie4ue 

^br  such  dresses  as  we  lurre  seen  sweepingan  eight*fee<i  waMc 

^0n>m  side  to  side.    Now,  fSor  an  economioal  house,  yea  eovid 

terdly  do  better  than  adopt  somettdng  of  t^esame  it^e 

■a   we  described  ae  existing  at  Kimpton  fioo  (v«l.  ^ta., 

*page  66).    Supposing  the  house  to  be  12  feet  wide,  we 

would  make  the  height  of  the  apex  8  or  ^  feet,  and  t^e 

limgbt  at  the  sides,  half  ghiss,  'from  5  to  6  feet,  ▼entila^on 

being  effected  either  b^  g^lass,  or  by  openings  in  the  wall 

ImAow  it    No  better  lAan  for  ventilation  at  tlM  top  eo«idd  be 

^given  iSian  by  having  a  double  ridge-board,  a  epaoe  ef  9  or 

10  indhes  between -them,  and  these  supplied  with  ven^ators 

en  pivots.    This  would  require  an  open  cowl  over  ti^em  to 

prevent  the  wet  entering.    The  next  best  plan  would  be  to 

have  a  double  lidge-board  and  a  oowl  coping,  which  eeald 

be  raised  by  a  lever.    We  are  supposing  that  in  this  hovse 

ijhe  walk  is  down  the  middle,  and  4  feet  in  width,  which 

would  leave  yon  room  for  4  feet  of  stage  on  each  side.  That 

stage  might  be  a  flat  table  of  the  necessary  height,  or  elm>e 

^om  the  side  walls  to  the  walk  as  at  Kimpton  Hoo,  orihe 

^ope  might  be  given  without  any  stage  at  tSU  by  placing 

rawer  tsdlplante  at  the  sides,  and  the  dwarfest  next  ihe 

pAtiiway.  Tnis  makes  a  capital  arrangement,  and  the  beauty 


it  as  in  most  aCTimgiiiiw ♦■  W^  ousalpaa  hawa  ibo 
9hMe  phtfits  to  he  leaked  mpi»,  bat  thsaeaa  Bet  «ban  half  the 
ehann  that  is  euijoyed  when  yon  leek  dosim  eM^hean.  fieiiie 
yeaonagowedeeonhedthegoigeeas  efOwt  ppsdacod  by 'the 
masses  of  bteom  in  the  CNWiCi  vnfmn  aftddyp^asn  Park  (th«i 
tmderthe  caee  of  our  able  etaidyator,  MT^PavidThotnaon)  ^ 
kttbed  at  ^iefly  dowmwasda  firom  tiie 
deer.  Mr.  Ocac,  at  gwapt<m  Hoe,  manages  to^ebtain  Afpaed 
deal  of  the  same effBotm  his  lit^^pwenhoaae.  Tbephate 
at  the  ndes,  being  the  higiieet,  aot  as  a  baehgrasnd.  and  the 
lewiest  close  to  your  feet  briair  all  mader^heeiweep^'the 
eyie,  without  etmimng  it  to  leek  «p.  T]ns»  we  think,  woohi 
be  your  simplest  arrangement,  aaad,  fer  a  saufl  he«ae»  3^**- 
haps  the  meet  effective.  Whether  with  aflatatagecralcpixij^ 
stage  or  no  stage  at  aU,  there  would  be  aaspie  eoom  bdo^ 
the  stages  or  belcm'  the  pots,  fer  absedwr  feir  eisofiaui,  and 
it  woald  be  as  well,  psiehaps,  if  each  of  them  were  pleated 
in  aweoden  or  fariok  bos— in  either  •ease,  the  box  need  ammmi 
be  seen;  but  planting  thus,  instead  of  in  a  made  hecdar, 
would  enkble  yom  te  ehange  your  cUmbsn  and  seplaeeiihem 
without  interferhag  with  these  that  pleased  jom. 

Oonsidering  the  aimplieity  of  details,  ease  of  YmfUkMom, 
i&e.,  we  do  net  thii^yeaeould  better  tkie;  hat  if  yon  <rtiAcrt 
to  have  a  oentral  stage  to  etaai  eppoaite  ^the  deoorengf-vt 
«ach  end,  and  a  patlm^  veund  it,  then  yo«r  hansn  wesJff 
Teqnise  to  be  10  or  12  feet  in  hea|^  at  the  ffMx  or  ndge, 
«feet  Jtt  the  sides,  and  from  16  to  17fiMt  inwidfch,  «mI 
we  would  anange  it  thas :  In  theeeotre,  a  platfesaa  i  JMt 
in  width,  and  8  feet  from  ^e  ground,  a  pathway  sooBd  it  of 
9i  feet  hi  width,  and  aetata  an  roMd  the  eades  and 
except  where  the  door  is,  this  stage  'baiwig  ^  inofaes 
and  SO  or  88  inobss  from  the  floor.  4hidh  a  hewe 
give  you  much  etorage«room  beoeailh  the  atages,  and  tlie 
skirts  of  the  paths  nu|^t  be-edfed  with  Meseee  and  Feaoe. 
4ihMh  a  house,  fao«werer,  would  eoet  muoh  mare  than  ifeiie 
more  sim^e  one,  and  we  question  if  on  'the  whole  it 
look  better.  In  both  eases  the  iiath  coalA  be  pai% 
pied  with  dwafff  plants  whem  reem  is  -a  laattcir  <^  ' 
tanee,  and  these  could  be  elmaeod  away  wfasa  ^tlhegr  wettll 
ineommode  ladies  «a^  their  eotended  dresses.  Weetate 
this  because  sudi  Ut^  hothouses  seen  become  «NaBaaid. 
iiaMl  theirfhbr  mistpesseswiilnot  distike^freppinig  their  akxclB 
•eloeely  in  preferesee to it^juringtheh'  fiwf omito jriaata. 

Seoondly,  As  to  the  beet  mode  of  heathig.  SW  aailL 
an  aarangement  as  'Gte  laet,  ^le  best  mode  would  be  -bgr 
hot  water,  and  more  eiq^eciaMy  if  «  heat  ef  from  'iO*  to 
$G^  and  inwards  were  wanted  in  winter.  Fer  the  ainq^e 
plan  first  proposed,  and  where  a  medium  heat  of  46*  to 
dS^'  in  winter  would  be  deemed  sufioieBt,  we-would  dtoidedl^ 
fersudi  a  single  heuse  adopt  the  flue  eystem.  Wewonin. 
oarry  that  flue  beneertb  the  eenhnJ  pathway,  either  a  ainale 
wide  one  of  15  or  16  inches,  going  from  the  fhnkaee  %»  &e 
ether  end,  or  a  double  flue  of  9  inohes,  o«tsids  meaamm, 
going  end  returning;  but  in  eather  ease  tiM'tve  idmdd'he 
deep  enough  to  permit  of  a  ihon  ooeering  of  idka,  and  ~ 
the  top  of  the  flue  to  be  of  tiles,  fla«^beneB,  «or 
matenel  of  a  eonducting  character  fevmed  the 
One  advantage  of  Ihis  plna  weoldbe'thatin  ooM  and' 
days  in  wintw «  when  Hke  fire  was  boxning,  the  ladlce 
always  waBc  in  the  greezdiouee  with  the  esrtaittty  of  ^  ^_ 
net  damp  or  oold,  but  a  mild  heated  medium  bnnealh  thmr 
ifeet.  ^VyrsimpKei1yaBdeeonomy]nsnoh»hewe,hehejlMt 
temperate  merdy  in  sefiere  weather,  wo  ipflsdd  pvefertheMe 
to  any  other  mode  of  hea^ng ;  and  if  a  single  floe  thse«i|di 
the  house  we  wouM  buUd  the  first  10  feet  with  bock  Oil  beo. 
instead  of  brick  on  edge.  If  hot  water,  witfk  its 
expense  fer  Ihel,  &o.,  were  resolved  on,  any  middle  ori 
sized  saddle-back  or  eenieal  boiler  will  do ;  theehnplortihe 
construction  the  better. 

Thirdly,  As  the  building  is  to  staaid  in  Hkie  osatn  ef  a 
grass  gfijrden,  how  least  to  disfigure  the  stivotajs 
naee,  smoke-outlet,  A<S,  Well  then !  in  the  flnt  pUMe 
would  not  disfigure  the  place  with  any  appeanmee  of  a 
ftomace  or  st<Aehole.  If  t^e  iprocmd  sk^^  fl(t  all  -we  would, 
have  the  ftimaoe  at  the  lowest  end,  and  ihis  wouM  be  heat^ 
if  you  adopted  a  single  wide  flue  or  hot  water.  Jt 
level,  it  would  not  matter  ctt  whieh  end  iJbe 
placed.  Now,  as  you  are  not  tied  to  80  feet,  but  would 
be  pretty  near  it,  wo  wendd  hanre  that  iaugtfcfetthe  kpuao 


j  OP  BOBTICirarUB*  AXD  OOTTAaS  GABDBMCB. 


fHfi»l  bat  (tt  tka  awrt  ^fwoaattt  aad  iw  ininU.  have 
•wne  6  ar  IAJm*  aiUJtiaiMl  m  >  tobbv,  kMkiag  the  bum  aa 
tfca  laat  of  tiha  koB*e  wtaJTfa.  bvi  with  a  glaaa  diTiaion  and 
tow.*^  B  it,  aaparatog'  it  froa  tha  otkcr  part.  In  one 
Ma  ol  fiiB  lobtT-  we  woald  aiak  etu  Rtok^hole,  pithar  far 
iM  or  h«t  wa««x,  aad  Ua»  wa  w<n1d  aover  with  a  wooden 
da«,aad  a««r  tUa  j^jb  migUtaet  a  table  fcr  planU,  to  be 
•M^HDvad inte  Ae paaMga  wben  tke flue  wanted  lookiBg 
ta.  ThM  w>o«ld  effMtiuUr  hide  all  appearanoe  of  a.  atoka- 
hcde  and  fhmaoe,  iui1«bb  to  tiw  initiated,  aad  maiv  things 
amid  be  kept  In  this  fnrnaoe-lobbj  in  winter.  In  innuner, 
wben  no  fires  were  wanted,  it  would  look  like  the  rest  of  the 
hoDM.  Now,  aa  to  the  smoke-outlet,  Bi^pcaing  that  was 
wanted  merely  at  one  end,  vtfll,  tar  nnubrmitj,  we  would 
Imts  an  om&mentaJ  ikid  ahaft,  or  one  of  terra  cotta,  or 
IMikwiwaia,  ao^wbat  onunental,  fixed  at  Aoch  end,  and 
ttu  pair  woMld  a*  balanee  as  to  de  away  with  an;  idea  of 
■gliiilai  Tk«T  Big-kt  also  be  oonnsoted  with  breaks  and 
jnttin^-oat  alo>g  the  ridga-boaid.  so  tbftt  the  aiooke  colwan 
■■d  its  baianainy  Mi^iboor  woold  ooma  in  ai  necessary 
•4pbMb.  As  Gsr  Um  snaoke  itaalf,  eacept  when  lighting  the 
tr«^  UOe  ameka  need  ba  seen  if  broken  coke  is  nssd.  and  a 
litbla  an  ia  Maaed  U.  pti^  over  the  £aal  in  the  furnace.  Of 
E,  if  law  ml  J  coala  are  used,  tkeie  will  be  more  difflcnlty 


J  at  the  BHoke. 

.  will  be  omamantal  r&tfaei 
ttiB  otharwiaa.  Weie  it  not  Soi  being  so  detached  from 
Mr  titlimr  TwiMing.  do  aMofce  at  (dl  a^d  be  seen.  For  a 
Mvft  llitaiwlail  ffTMDilsoiue  it  aught,  in  aimiliir  cironm- 
ataaaaa,  be  deaitablB  to  aarer  the  Brooke  in  a  toimel  to  the 
■a— t  tAi^uiey  of  &e  establiakmaot.  What  we  sorest 
haa  lefhrence  to  the  circnm^tancea  yoa  deacribe.  keeping 
amaaaij.  cftaipaoy,  aod  gnMsfal  onilormity  in  riew.  Many 
ynaiMaaaB  ^m  dia&gaieia  becaooe  they  look  like  a  pig'  wiUk 
•■a  aa>,-  tba  athsc  ear,  or  the  appearance  of  the  double 
umamental  chinmey,  would  have  pleased  the  noet  faatidions 
taate,  especially  of  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  first 
ippeanjux,  and  not  by  stem  qoestioDe  of  ntility.  Either 
iroo,  nmewhat  omametital,  or  earthenware  tnbes.  not  leas 
t^n  ffiuehes  in  diameter,  should  be  used  as  amoke-Taata  in 


FoMriUy,  W«  woidd  pra«ir  anch  a  henae  to  atand  Mrth 
Mt  nth,  L»>— il  sf  aart  and  waat,  aa  the  ftill  aioniiitg  aad 
iftBw^  BUI  oan  tbna  ba  taken  adTMitege  of,  aad  the  hot- 
tastMM  will  atMfce  tte  hooaa  taaasuMndy.  Theotberdiiea- 
tlMwilkh*w«nr,  dBTBi7Wdl,BBd  it  will  lM*e  one  ad-au- 
kga  ■TtTnr"-B  easrt  aal  wiest,  that  oaly  tW  sooth  aido  of  tke 
■■■  «ai  raqota!*  ataading.  Mr.  Coi  daea  this  effioientlf  at 
Klaiptsn  Bao  l>y  tkib  aalioD  ovtuBB  iB«de,  filed  by  rings  er 
-■ — •-  — •J-^ ' =-»  hot  wsatheria  Bammar.  andcaM 


|itak.«kiii>ranaiaMi 
ba«Ha;1ak«B0«aad 


nthly  iHi  iM^,  Aa  regaada  «p«naa  wa  weald  mther 
aafttootih  aa  iL  "natwillba  amaMeiibr  thadsaigner  and 
AebaBieriAaatbaplMBiBdacBdedon.  The  more  weiA,  the 
■^a  aiaaay;  the  vara  onMmoat,  Ihm  mot«  eapaiae.  Yov 
—aBagyaauwfciia  what  a»»giaB»*oald  coat  at  a«l.  per  lbot> 
Mb  a«p— I  «t  aaah-tar  laAera,  if  the  mof  ia  to  be  fixed, 
aWA  ateidd  ba  at  laaat  Si  indiefl  deep  bj  11  iash  aoroas, 
'  (laaiB^.  the  ooat  of  w^ls  per  foot  ex 
Bg  a  ised  roof  will  rednoe  the  ax- 
le 
ill 


a  lowcor  figOM  than  we  stated.  Still  the  alteratioa  of  drcian- 
atanoee  is  so  grut,  and  the  least  departure  Erom  the  abnply 
(uefiil  so  aniensive,  that  it  ia  mnch  better  that  ere^  genue- 
man  abonld  make  an  agreement  fcr  himwlf.  Let  him, 
howBTO',  well  consider  the  matter,  and  have  scarcely  any 
danations  &om  the  plan  for  whieh  the  estimate  ia  given,  i£ 
rigid  eoonomy  is  his  nlyect,  as  for  each  deviation  it  is  only 
ri|[ht  that  he  should  pay. — S.  F.'] 
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meatlagB  of  the  aeaswu  8u^ea(a  for  ei 
OBttaUy  aosieroas.  Mr,  Cfaater's  gnnd  spikes  of  seedUng 
HaDyhooks  were  in  tharaselvee  a  spleixlid  eibibitioa.  Ur. 
Chater  had  brooght  some  of  these  seedlvags  on  the  prenotw 
Tuesday,  nnder  the  idea  that  it  was  one  of  the  days  for  the 
Coiunittae'B  meeting-.  By  the  aid  ot  a  Sob-Committee  and 
the  Chainaan,  who  were  aananooed  to  a  special  meeting  ier 
•aetkat  purpose  on  that  day.  certlfioates  were  awarden],  wMcb 
wiH  be  noticed  in  the  fi^owing  report ; — 

llie  Ber.  E.  Hawke.  Willingham  Kectoiy,  s^t  out  flowers 
ofaeedlingHolljhookBWilliiigham  Defiance,  light  roae,  bright 
coloni — first-class  eertificato ;  Gladiator,  dorfc  maroon  or  ruby 
— firat-olsfla  certificate ;  Oaraliev.  a  carmine  rose — steaoA- 
ohus  certificate.  These  were  all  very  promiaing  Sowers. 
Mr. Payer, Dnrserymao,  Folkestone,  sent  lonr  seedling  Ptiac-  ' 
gominma — Charles  Payer,  Mrs.  A,  Peyei,  Giant  Golden 
Chais,  FolkestoBii.  far  behind  the  class  erf  fiowera  of  the 
pseeent  day.  Mr.  Norford,  Brompton,  sent  Verbena  Purple 
Priaee.  a  dwarf-habited  plant,  with  very  small  pnrpio  truss ; 
Mr.  Tomer,  Slongh,  se^Uing  Verbena  Piincaea  ot  Vfalee, 
mj  delicate  white  ground,  with  pale  rosy  stripes,  by  no 
means  an  effeotiie  flower;  alio  one  Sower  of  a  prami«ag 
HoUyhoek,  Yellow  Perfectioa.  Mr.  Bowie,  Clapham  Kiae, 
oahibited  twenty  seedling  Gladioli  scarcely  in  Uo<m,  nor 
did  there  appear  anything  eiti«  or  nov«l  in  them.  Ma. 
Ooojiag,  Bath,  had  a  very  pretty  striped  seedUag  VeAeaa, 
Jiaoie,  the  best  striped  variety  we  lurve  seaa,  pole  pinfciflb 
gpaaad,  with  bt«ttd  bright  rose  stripe,  whieh  teoeived  a 
aaeoad-claaa  certificate;  and  Tropeeolam  Fire  Qaeen,  not 
AiatmeC  frotn  King  of  Tom  Thumbs.  Mr.  Bland,  "Star 
Bad  Gart«r,"  Bichmond,  sent  a  doobU  Fuchsia,  Charaiar, 
(Maient  in  ooIout  as  wtH  as  fonn;  aad  Mr.  PerUas, 
Cowby,  Verbena  Earl  of  Ayleaford,  bright  scarlet,  bat 
Bfcrior  ia  every  way  to  Lord  lieigb  and  Fo^onter. 

Mr.  Chater,  Sa9i«a  Walden,  exhibited  Many  aaperb  spiteB 
ef  aaedHng  Hollyhocks,  the  only  and  proper  way  of  showing 
their  ■arits ;  for  it  is  mnoh  more  difflsult  to  show  a  ^ike  3l 
good  flowers  than  three  good  fiowers  selected  from  a  spike. 
SpikenJ  aereral  of  the  soedlings  sent  on  the  9th  were  agaia. 
brooght  fbr  inapectios.  The  foUowiag  received  first-^aas 
r  rat  jilt  nn : — Decision,  a  remarkably  fine  ftowei^  bn^  shaded 
W9th  aabion;  Rev.  £.  Hawke,  sotanon,  sufhurad  with  roa^ 
a  very  fine  flower;  Chairman,  deeply^haded  cerise;  Fanay 
Chateiva  iist-rate  flower,  roae  tinted  witii  csnnine;  Ame, 
"•Bg  of  ISes,  had  received  a  flrat-dMs  oertificate ; 
Allan,  purplish  pace,  a  most  nsethl  coloaa ;  Cygaet^ 
uw  nnaat  white  ever  exhibited.  8ecoBd.daas  eertifleatca 
war*  awwfded  t»  Competitwr,  rosy  lilae;  Othello,  shaded 
BsaocBi  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  deep  rose.  Two  other  seed- 
lings— Bev.  H.  Dombnan,  a  salmoo  roee ;  and  Cyrus,  pale 
otanga-^rcse  not  noHoed. 

Mr.  Chater  also  exhibited  ibr  the  Bar,  E.  Hawlte  a  qA« 
ot  a  aaedliag  named  Albica,  a  iriiite  ftower  bintly  tinged 
wHblatnon,  for  which  a  aeconil.clBsa  certificate  was  awarded. 

*m>ag  Mr.  Chater's  cut  flowEra  were  Hercules,  a  fine  W 
&ow«r,  yellow,  shaded  with  tawa-^first-otasa  certificate;  Ker. 
Josfaoa  Dii,  bri^-ht  red,  very  fine  iti  texture  and  colour,  a 
■aadUag  of  I66;j — first-class  osrtificate ;  and  among  other 
assiliaga  we  noticed  Zeno,  an  saango  buff;  Milliceat^  a 
brifbt  rose ;  Saaspu'eil,  oannute  rose ;  and  Kabra  purpnraa. 
Saidi  a  collection  of  soedlings  no  imiividual  baa  ever  ex- 
hibited in  one  day ;  Mr.  Chator  must  feel  gratified  at  his 
aoooeaa.  In  a  ooUection  of  forty-eight  cat  ftow«re  wfaioh 
ramived  a  special  certificate  ware  Peeress,  Counteita  BiMaelt, 
Joahu*  Clark,  Erebus,  Koyol  Scaelet,  I^dy  Dacres.  Lady 
PaxbM,  Peiiclea,  FriDoeas,   lavinaiU^  Prinotss  of  W^a^ 
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Glory  of  Walden,  Rosea  pallida^  and  many  other  first-rate 
varieties. 

Mr.  Porter  exliibited  eight  seedling  Hollyhocks,  among 
which  was  Volunteer  Improved,  a  nice  compact  dark  ruby 
fiower,  and  a  second-daas  certificate  waa  awarded  for  it. 
Messrs.  Downie^  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  seven  seedling  HoUy- 
hocks.  Some  of  these  were  very  promising  fiowers,  but  not  in  a 
condition  for  their  merits  to  be  judged,  having  suffered  much 
ixguiy  from  the  thrips.  Stanstead  Hero,  a  very  &ie  flower, 
and  others,  will  doubtless  take  a  high  position  when  seen 
under  more  favourable  circumstances.  A  spedal  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  for  ^eir  coUection  of 
cut  fiowers,  some  of  which  were  first-rate.  We  noticed 
Stanstead  Rival,  Lady  Puller,  Joshua  Churk,  Charles  Eyre, 
Scarlet  6rem,  Lady  de  Yeaux,  Orange  Perfection,  &c.  Messrs. 
Downie  k  Co.  also  sent  two  fine  specimens  of  Amaryllis 
reticulata  superba,  one  bearing  six  and  the  other  five  beau- 
tifbl  fiowers.  This  plant  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  brought  five  seedling  Verbenas,  two  of 
which.  Glowworm  and  Snowball,  received  second-class  certifi- 
cates at  the  last  meeting.  The  others  were  Charles  Turner, 
a  very  superb  fiower,  liurge  truss,  blush  ground,  with  very 
large  rosy  purple  eye,  the  finest  fiower  in  its  class — ^first- 
daas  certificate ;  Lilac  Eing,  a  pale  lavender,  fine  truss,  and 
very  sweet-scented,  dark  eye;  and  Queen  of  the  Pinks.  A 
coUection  of  twenty-four  varieties  also  came  from  Mr.  Perry, 
and  it  received  a  weU-merited  special  certificate.  The 
fiowers  were  perfect  in  size,  form,  and  colour.  Among  them 
were  Purity,  Miss  Harvey,  Wonderful*  Nemesis,  Startler,  Em- 
peror, Magnificans,  L'Avenir  de  Ballent,  Modesty,  &c.  Mr. 
Perry  also  brought  Scarlet  Pelargonium  Glowworm,  pale 
orange  scarlet,,  small  truss.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  Verbena 
C^tto  of  Roses,  a  fiower  remarkable  for  its  perfume ;  Verbena 
Merry  Maid,  bright  cherry,  a  pleasing  colour  for  bedding 
purposes ;  also  a  collection  of  Italian  striped  Verbenas.  The 
Rev.  R.  H.  Charlesley,  Iffley,  Oxford,  exhibited  cut  specimens 
of  Verbena  Una,  a  fine  fiower,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct 
from  other  varieties;  and  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  several 
seedling  Dahlias,  some  of  which  were  very  promising  fiowers. 
Among  these  were  Edward  Spaiy,  dark  plum,  first-rate  form 
— ^first-class  certificate ;  John  Salter,  buff  ground  striped 
with  scarlet,  fine  form — sf cond-class  certificate ;  Striped 
Perfection,  a  decided  improvement  in  its  class,  dark  maroon 
on  a  pale  purplish  ground — second-class  certificate ;  C^rge 
Rawlings,  purplish  puce— second-class  certificate ;  Lady 
Maude  Herbert,  a  very  beautiful  fiower,  pale  lemon  tipped 
witli  carmine— first-class  certificate ;  and  Hamlet,  a  dull 
red  or  velvety  crimson,  fine  form — second-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Eyles  brought  from  the  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick, 
speeimens  of  plants  recently  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir,  three 
of  which  received  first-class  certificates — viz.,  a  species  of 
Anthurium,  from  New  Grenada,  a  verv  handaome-foliaged 
plant  of  the  Caladium  tribe ;  Peperomia  species,  and  Pepe- 
romia  arifolia;  also  a  new  Dieffenbachia,  not  sufficiently 
grown  to  decide  upon  its  merits,  excepting  that  it  is  very 
distinct  from  any  other  known  Dieffenbachia. 

A  fine  plant  of  Peristeria  elata,  presented  some  time  since 
by  Mr.  Bateman  to  the  Society,  and  grown  in  the  gardens 
attracted  much  attention.  It  is  a  very  singular  andbeautifbl 
Orchid,  known  in  its  own  country  as  the  "Dove"  plant,  the 
centre  of  each  fiower  most  perfectly  resembling  a  white  dove. 

Pbttit  Committbe. — ^H.  G.  Bohn,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
John  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  sent  three  bunches  of  a  new 
Grape,  introduced  from  Smyrna.  The  bunches  are  large  and 
lonff ,  and,  considering  they  were  grown  on  a  pot  Vine,  give 
evidence  that  when  planted  out  the  plant  wlQ  yield  im- 
mense bunches.  The  berries  are  large,  ovate,  with  a  thin, 
tough,  white  skin,  and  crackling  fiesh.  They  were  not  quite 
ripe,  and  the  fiavour  was  evidently  not  yet  developed,  so 
mx,  Keynes  was  requested  to  send  it  later  in  the  season. 
Mr.  Francis  Dancer,  of  Little  Sutton,  sent  a  basket  of  very 
large  Lord  Suffieid  Apples,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  early  culinary'  Apples.  A  seedling  Apple  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Cooling,  nursery  Jian,  Bath,  called  Bulbrook  Seedling. 
It  was  raised  at  Bailbrook,  Batheaston,  near  Bath,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Irish  Peach  class,  a  beautiftd  and  very  early 
dessert  Apple,  tender-fieshed,  with  a  balsamic  fiavour.  The 
Committee  recommended  it  as  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a 
handsome,  early,  dessert  Apple,  ripe  in  the  beginning  of 


August ;  but  the  firuit  exhibited  on  the  16th  of  August 
considerably  overripe,  having  already  become  mellow. 

A  seedling  Plum  waa  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram, 
of  Frogmore.  It  is  medium  sized,  mottled  with  purple  and 
yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  melting,  sweet,  and  richly  flavoured. 
The  Committee  asked  that  it  might  be  sent  again.  Mr. 
Cooling,  of  Baih,  sent  a  seedling  Kidney  Potato  of  a  fine 
purple  colour ;  but  as  the  Committee  could  form  no  judg- 
ment beyond  the  appearance,  Mr.  Cooling  was  requested  to 
send  tubers  to  the  garden  for  triaL 


EFFECT  OF  GALVANISED  NETTING  ON 

FLOWERS. 

A  rEW  days  since  a  lady  in  Devonshire  drew  my  attention 
to  what  appeared  to  both  of  us  a  very  curious  Gircumstanoe 
with  reference  to  the  effect  produ<M9d  by  g^vanised  wire 
netting,  when  placed  round  a  bed  of  fiowers. 

The  t>ed  in  question  contains  Carnations— seedlings,  which 
would,  properly,  come  into  bloom  this  summer — but,  strange 
to  say,  the  plants  commenced  blooming  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  have  continued  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fiowers  up  to  this  time.  This  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  plant ;  and,  indeed,  a  bed  of  the  same  kind  of 
plants  close  at  hand,  but  without  the  wire  netting,  has  onty 
bloomed  in  the  regpilar  season.  Those  within  the  netting 
have  almost,  and  in  a  few  cases  quito,  exhausted  themselves 
with  this  apparently  forced  blooming,  havixig  made  little  or 
no  grass,  and  many  plants  having  actually  died.  The  netting 
is,  I  think,  18  inches  or  2  feet  high,  and  is  placed  tiiexe  to 
keep  off  rabbits. 

Can  any  of  your  practical  readers  give  us  any  account  of 
similar  experiences,  or  can  those  who  may  possess  scientific 
information  assign  any  cause  for  the  phenomenon  P— 
Decidedly  Puzzled. 


A  CHEAP  GEEENHOUSE  AKD  STOVE. 

By  any  one  who  has  a  mechanical  turn,  a  greenhouse  or  i 
stove  can  be  erected  and  heated  at  a  lees  cost  than  one 
would  think.  Having  all  along  had  a  fiEuicy  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  plants  in-doors,  I  have  tried  many  a  shifti,  bat 
with  poor  luck,  and  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  house  to 
answer  my  wants  was,  I  thought,  out  of  the  question.  How- 
ever, in  one  of  our  newspapers,  I  observed  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  carpenter  who  wished  to  dispose  of  a  lot  of  window- 
sashes,  sound  in  glass  and  wood.  These  I  inspected,  and 
finding  them  suitable,  closed  with  him  at  1«.  9d.  a-pieoe  for 
the  lot.  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  made  the  frame  <^ 
a  size  to  fit  my  sashes,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole 
was  completed,  painted,  and  made  watertight.  I  may 
mention,  that  over  the  junction  between  the  Wo  sashes  on 
the  roof,  I  nailed  roofing  felt  cut  in  strips,  whi<^  costs  a 
mere  trifle,  and  the  sash-bars  were  cut  with  a  saw  to  allow 
the  water  to  run  freely  away.  Although  I  wield  the  pen  as 
an  occupation,  still  I  can  also  handle  the  saw  and  plane,  and 
the  use  of  these  one  can  easily  acquire  by  a  little  practice. 
I  have  seldom  met  with  an  amateur  g^ardener  who  could  not 
handle  them  to  some  extent. 

Heating  was  the  next  difficulty.  I  first  tried  steam,  as  I 
was  in  possession  of  a  small  boiler  for  driving  an  engine  in 
connection  with  a  turning  lathe  which  I  had.  This  would 
not  do.  Steam  could  not  be  kept  up  all  night.  A  stove 
was  next  tried.  This  would  have  done  well  enough  could  I 
have  superintended  it  personally,  but  I  had  to  be  at  business 
all  day,  and  it  was  by  no  means  pleasant  to  come  home  and 
find  it  at  a  cherry  red  heat  outside.  It  was  keeping  up  the 
temperature  with  a  vengeance ;  and  then  the  dust  xnx^  the 
clinkers,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  would  fiy  about.  My 
patience  was  at  last  exhausted,  so  I  resolved  to  adopt  the 
hot-water  system,  and  purchased  one  of  Biddell's  stoves, 
with  a  coil  of  one-inch  piping  inside.  Each  end  of  the  coil 
is  brought  out  of  the  casing  and  screwed  to  fit  a  coi^>lii^^. 
To  this  I  added  a  foot  more  of  tubing,  and  connected  them 
with  the  flow  and  return  pipes  going  round  the  house  by 
tapered  oak  plugs  driven  up  with  red  lead  into  the  fonr-iAOo 
pipes,  and  a  hole  bored  in  the  centre,  admitted  the  screwed 
end  of  the  one-inch  tubing  coming  from  the  stove.   A  better 
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or  cheaper  joint  could  not  be  had,  as  it  has  been  in  use  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  is  as  good  and  free  from  leakage  as 
the  day  it  was  first  put  in. 

For  ftiel  I  use  what  are  called  gas  cinders,  which  are  the 
burnt  gas  coal  that  is  drawn  from  the  retorts,  and  which  can 
be  bought  for  about  6a.  a-cartload.  If  a  strong  fire  is  desired, 
it  will  yield  that  to  perfection  by  giving  draught,  and  on 
the  other  hand  nothing  will  smoiilder  so  long  with  so  little 
air.  As  a  proof  of  tlus  I  refer  to  my  note-book,  and  find 
that  for  fuDy  more  than  a  month  my  fire  was  never  re- 
kindled, and  then  it  was  only  owing  to  my  absence  from 
home  that  it  went  out.  It  may  interest  some  to  know  how 
this  is  done.  You  are  aware  that  in  these  stoves  of  Biddell's 
the  ftiel  is  put  in  by  a  circular  aperture  (fitted  with  a  cover  and 
made  tight  with  silver  sand},  in  the  top  of  the  stove.  Now 
80  soon  as  I  have  the  heat  up,  and  a  clear  fire,  I  open  the 
cover,  and  fill  up  the  stove  nearly  to  the  top  with  the 
cinders,  close  the  ash-pit  and  front  doors  (the  latter  used  for 
lighting),  and  then  plaster  these  all  over  with  wet  ashes. 
Perhaps  some  one  may  be  able  to  explain  better  than  I  can 
the  reason  why  the  fire  bums  at  all.  In  the  morning  I  open 
the  small  front  door,  and  with  a  bent  piece  of  iron  remove 
all  the  burnt  friel  till  I  see  the  clear  fire.  I  then  open  the 
top  cover  and  press  the  unbumt  fuel  down  to  the  mmace- 
griite,  and  dose  up  as  formerly.  If  this  is  done  I  can 
insure  any  (me  having  little  trouble  in  the  management  of 
that  class  of  stoves.  I  may  add  that  this  treatment  will 
liot  do  with  common  coal,  as  it  requires  a  fair  supply  of  air 
to  yield  the  required  heat,  or  even  to  smoulder.  I  can 
speak  from  experience  on  this. 

My  house  is  about  24  feet  long,  and  about  8  wide,  divided 
into  a  stove  and  greenhouse.  The  sashes  cost  me,  I  think, 
including  aU  the  wood  I  required,  JB3  10s. ;  hot-water  stove, 
£4  lOff. ;  pipes,  ^1.  I  find  conmion  rain-water  pipes  answer 
petfectlv  well,  and  being  thinner  than  others  heat  more 
rapidly.  I  ooat  them  with  common  blacklead  dissolved  in 
water  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush 
or  piece  of  fiannel ;  one  pennyworth  of  blacklead  will  go  a 
long  way.  The  joints  of  the  pipes  are  filled  in  with  hemp 
andredlead. 

You  will  see  the  cost  was  JBO,  but,  of  course,  my  time  was 
a  good  deal  occupied  after  buEiness  hours,  but  it  was  al- 
together a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of— An  Am atettb 
Mbchanic. 

[The  smaUness  of  the  cost  is  entirely  owing  to  the  bargain 
you  made,  obtaining  the  articles  much  below  cost  price,  and 
thus  it  hardly  forms  a  guide  for  others.  When  all  the  ma- 
terials have  to  be  purchased  at  their  fair  value,  the  fixed 
roof  will  always  be  the  cheapest,  and  sashes  will  be  dis- 
pensed with;  but  then  for  tenants  sadi  houses  are  not 
easily  moveable.  We  consider  you  deserve  credit  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  made  the  best  of  the  materials.  We 
have  no  doabt  that  with  personal  attention  you  would  have 
succeeded  in  heating  to  your  satisfaction,  either  with  an 
iron  or  a  brick  stove;  but  all  these  matters  require  earn. 
We  are  obliged  by  your  experience  of  Biddell's  stove.  It 
win  answer  better  for  securing  the  requisite  temperature  in 
the  two  divisions  of  your  house.  We  believe  every  word 
you  say  about  the  fuel.  We  presume  that  what  you  call 
gas  cinders  are  not  the  burnt  gas  cosl  drawn  from  the 
Tetorts;  but  such,  or  coke,  used  again  once  for  heating  the 
retorts,  and  then  called  cinders.  Such  are  generaUy  in 
■bmU  pieces,  possess  good  heating  power  in  frimaces,  and 
emit  lEtle  smoke.    We  are  obliged  by  all  your  details.] 


HOTHOUSE  NEAE  THE   SEA. 

I  All  thinking  of  building  a  hothouse  on  the  slope  of  a 
hin,  frdng  south-east,  but  the  piece  of  ground  is  within 
2M>  yards  of  Hke  sea.  and  is  exposed  to  winds  coming  from 
the  Boath  and  east.  It  is  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
north  by  the  hilL  My  olject  in  having  a  hothouse  is  to 
make  it  remunerative  as  well  as  pleasant.  Now  what  per- 
^ezee  me  is,  whether  the  sea  breeze  is  mm^h  colder  than  the 
und  breeze,  and  whether  the  house  would  be  very  much 
mosQ  expensive  to  heat  on  that  account.  I  am  living  in 
Jeraey>  where  it  happens  that  there  is  not  one  hothouse 
bii3t  dose  to  the  shore,  and  therefore  there  is  no  one  to  give 
me  the  results  of  his  experience.    Will  you,  therefore,  kindly 


offer  me  a  little  advice  on  the  sulnect  P  It  would  be  a  serious 
loss  for  me  to  build  one,  and  then  to  find  that  the  extra 
expense  for  fuel  would,  in  a  great  measure,  swallow  up  all 
the  profits.     Coke  is  is.  a-lo^,  coals  18«.  per  ton.  —  Pbb- 

PLBDTT. 

[We  should  not  like  to  advise  you  in  the  circumstances 
without  knowing  how  fax  the  sea  vapours  and  spray  may  be 
carried  in  your  exposed  position.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing 
to  build  a  house  for  profit  in  such  an  exposed  position,  and 
some  stormy  night  or  day  to  find  the  salt  spray  coming  into 
your  house.  Of  course  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  that^ 
oy  close  glazing,  and  ventilating  chiefiy  on  the  northern  side, 
or  that  not  exposed  from  the  sea.  This  would  be  our  chief 
reason  for  delaying  and  making  some  experiments.  The  cost 
of  the  fuel  need  form  no  drawback — ^that  is  if  you  can  take 
it  easily  to  the  place.  The  sea  breeze  in  the  position  will 
be  warm  rather  than  otherwise.  We  have  known  hothouses 
do  well  at  a  shorter  distance  from  the  sea  than  you  are,  but 
then  a  bluff  headland  intercepted  the  spray,  whilst  you  seem 
fully  exposed.] 


VISITS  TO  OAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PBIVATE. 

CIMLIK,  THB   SBAT  OF  JOHK  TBEDBKNICK,  ESQ. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Erne  (which  from  its  issuing 
from  the  lake  of  the  same  name  at  Beleek  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic  has  a  fidl  of  about  170  feet  in  about  five  or 
six  miles),  stands  a  house  whidi  from  my  earliest  days  I 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  as  one  where  gsurdening  was  dili- 
gently carried  out,  and  successfully  too ;  and  I  was  the  more 
anxious  to  see  it,  inasmuch  as  the  old-fashioned  notions  of  hor- 
ticulture were  still  cherished  there,  and  eveiything  had  not 
been  made  subservient  to  one  modem  innovation — an  advan- 
tage of  which  I  think  few  can  estimate  the  importance  when 
climatic  infiuences  have  to  be  combated.  I  have  oftentimes 
seen  in  Ireland  gardens  which  are  perhaps  very  foreign  to 
modem  notions,  but  which  always  gave  and  do  g^ve  me  the 
notion  of  great  enjovment — well  and  abundantly  stocked 
with  fruit  of  all  kmos,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  vege- 
tables, and  then  a  green  sward  with  a  shrubbery  at  one  side 
or  in  the  centre,  with  beautiftd  shaded  walks  of  Yews, 
Laurels,  or  even  deciduous  trees,  inviting  to  meditation, 
and  suggestive  of  comfort  and  ease  in  the  sultry  days  which 
sometimes  visit  these  northern  regions.  Of  course,  all  this 
is  most  heterodox  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  that 
everything  ought  to  be  en  rdgU,  and  that  uniformity  (beds 
matching  beds,  colour,  and  height,  and  shape  all  alike),  is 
that  alone  after  which  we  ought  to  strive.  But  just  look  at 
the  advantage  in  such  a  season  as  this.  What  are  grass 
gardens  now  ?  I  have  seen  many  a  one  lately,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  green  is  the  very  last  colour  one  sees  in  them. 
Many  of  the  beds  are  only  half  filled  with  fiowers ;  and  in 
these  bright  glaring  days  the  brilliant  reds  and  yellows  are 
anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In  fact,  for  those  who 
have  been  advocating  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  modem 
systems  of  gardening  this  has  been  a  most  opportune  season, 
affordin^p  them  many  a  fulcrum  by  which  they  may  move 
their  object. 

The  gardens  at  Camlin  may  be  divided  into  three  portions, 
of  which  the  walled-in  one  contained  as  magnificent  a  crop 
of  fruit  and  as  fine  a  collection  of  vegetables  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere.  And  here  let  me  say  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  how  very  little  difference  there  was  in  the 
state  of  forwardness  between  the  north-west  portion  of  Ire- 
land and  my  own  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  England. 
Strawberries  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  over ;  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  ripe ;  Cherries,  the  later  sorts  still  to  be  had; 
Apples  and  Pears,  &c.,  in  much  about  the  same  condition ; 
and  yet  we  certainly  have  a  much  larger  share  of  sun  and 
warm  weather  than  they  have,  although  the  variations  of 
temperature  are  not  so  great:  and  this  is  probably  the 
reason  of  their  productions  not  being  so  much  retarded  as 
their  position  would  lead  one  to  imag^e  they  would  be. 
There  is  but  one  large  vinery  where  Orapes  are  forced,  and 
well  too.  (And  taUdng  of  Grapes,  I  forgot  to  mention  in 
my  account  of  the  Bockville  Gardens  that  Mr.  Bewley  enter- 
tains the  notion  that  in  order  to  obtain  fiavour  and  colour 
a  different  system  should  be  adopted.  He  consequently 
keeps  his  house  closed  even  during  intense  sun,  running  up 
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the  thenoom^t^  %o  120*  daring  the  day,  and  ventilateB 
fi^y  at  night,  therelgr,  of  coarse,  reducing  the  tempe- 
rafcure  immensely.  He  himself  speaks  favoorably  of  the 
results,  and  nothing  could  be  more  evenly  beautuol  than 
the  crop  I  saw  in  the  house  when  I  waa  there.)  The  whole 
of  the  mrge  garden,  comprising  several  acres,  was  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  well  repaid  the  care  and  attention  that 
h»d  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

Close  to  the  house,  which  has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  the 
present  owner,  is  a  grass  garden;  and  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
gladden  the  heart  of  "  A  W iltshibb  !Rbctob  "  to  know 
tiiatthis  is  one  place  in  which  "King  Croquet"  has  been 
dethroned;  for  though  wherever  one  goes  quiet  little  lawns 
and  grass  gardens  are  gradually  usurped  by  his  most  de- 
spotic migesty,  the  lawn  here,  which  was  used  as  a  croquet 
ground,  has  been  cut  up  into  beds,  and  the  mallets,  and 
hoops,  and  balls  banished  to  wait  the  time  when  some  other 
convenient  place  can  be  found  for  them.  The  beds  were  weU 
filled;  but  unfortunately  that  terrible  frost  that  occurr^ 
on  the  last  night  of  May  played  sad  havoc,  and  many  of  the 
beds  had  to  be  filled  again,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
bloom.  One  bed  I  particularly  noticed  as  seeming  to  be  a 
very  nice  relief  to  the  brilliant  colours  which  are  g^ierally 
the  rule  in  such  gardens;  it  was  entirely  con^KDsed  of 
the  ^  Variegated  Alyssum,  which  is  used  oftentimes  lor 
edging,  but  in  this  wey  it  was  to  me  a  novelty  and  a  pleasing 
one.  There  were  the  usual  plants  that  we  see  in  ow: 
nv)dem  system ;  and  one  can  have  no  objection  to  it  when, 
as  here«  ^e  old  frjends  are  not  thrown  on  one  side  lor  these 
new  faces. 

Alongside  of  this,  but  separated  firom  it  by  a  wire  fence, 
is  aaother  piece  of  grouno,  partly  shrubbery  and  partly 
gajcden,  in  which  is  a  veiy  fair  specimen  of  the  Kesfield 
Bi^le  of  gardening.  It  is  a  long  but  somewhat  narrow 
steep,  composed  of  a  series  of  small  beds,  in  which  are 
planted  some  of  the  lower-growing  bedding  plants,  while 
difforent  coloured  gravels,  &c.,  are  added.  It  waj»  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  styles^  and  better,  I  think,  than  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  ^ystem  of  oil-doth  patterns,  which  hure 
jnstly  excited  so  much  ridicule;  yet  the  effect  has  been 
obtamed  by  great  trouble  and  considerable  e^ense,  and, 
after  all,  I  question  whether  it  is  at  all  worth  it.  I  knaw 
that  Mrs.  Tredennick  regrets  much  that  many  of  htr  old 
fi^ourites  have  been  consigned  by  the  gardener  to  oblivion 
to  make  room  for  his  plants. 

^ses  seem  to  flourish  here.  Some  of  the  standards  were 
of  great  size,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  tends  to  bring 
out  their  colours  welL  A  bed  of  Moss  Boses  at  Fort  William, 
just  opposite,  was  of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  and 
showed  clearly  how  admirably  the  soil  agreed  wiUi  them. 
There  were  not  many  of  the  newer  sorts,  but  those  good 
vecieties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  garden  of  every  Eoee- 
fa^icier. 

I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  Camlin  is  what  is 
called  a  show  place,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  pliace ;  and  the 
traveller  from  Enniskillen  to  Ballyshannon  would  do  weU  to 
stop  for  a  few  mimutes  and  ask  permission,  which  wiU  be 
freely  granted,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  mvch  regret 
for  the  delay  it  has  eaca8ioBed*.^D.,  Veal, 


MANCHESTER  GOOSEBERRY  SHOW. 

How  few  of  oujr  readers  know  how  a  Gooseberry  show  is 
conducted;  and  the  majority  of  them  when  reading  of  any 
kyiid  of  horticultural  exhibition,  immediately  see,  "  in  the 
mind's  eye,"  raised  stages,  formally  arranged  plants,  and 
batteries  of  red  flower-pots.  There  are  no  such  ooncentca- 
iSfyna  of  things  odious  to  good  taste  at  a  Gooseberry  show ; 
tk/ere  is  no  attempt  at  display;  everything  looks  like  busi- 
ness, and  every  one  ];H;esent  seems  to  mean  it. 

The  very  hostelry  where  this  Manchester  Show  was  held 
is  in  good  keeping  with  the  exhibition ;  it  lo(^s  like  a  resort 
of  business,  and  its  sign,  "  'the  Falstaff,"  shows  the  rotund 
knight  much  belike  an  animated  bloated  Gooseberry,  such 
as  we  saw  theie  on  the  6th  day  of  August  last  past.  Along 
the  oentre  of  an  upper  chamber  a  taMe  was  placed,  on  ea(£ 
side  of  which  sat  earnest  men,  the  mcyority  of  whom  had 
each  ft  box  enveloped  ija  a  handkerchief;  and  guarded  by  his 
resting  elbow.    At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  two  offidalB, 


rendered  grave  hj  a  consciousness  of  the  power  delegated 
to  them.  Before  one  of  them  was  an  accurately  adiiuttea 
balance,  and  a  long  array  of  weights,  from  a  sin^e  grain  io 
that  of  many  penmes.  This  was  the  decider  of  each  berry's 
excellence  in  heaviness.  By  his  side  sat  the  recorder  of  each 
berry's  weight  submitted  to  the  balance ;  and  from  his  book 
— the  chronicle  of  Oooseberrydom— there  is  no  appeaL  ^ 

Gooseberries  are  divided  into  four  daasea,  diatinyushgd 
by  their  holour— the  white,  green,  yeBow,  and  red.  A  berry 
is  called  for  in  a  class — say  sreens.  Some  one  takes  a  berzy 
from  its  cotton  envelope  in  his  box,  its  weight  and  owner- 
ship are  ascertained  and  recorded ;  another  and  many  others 
follow  in  the  same  class,  and  it  is  found  that  William  Jones's 
Thwmper  is  the  heaviest.  "  Has  any  one  a  berry  that  will 
beat  that  ?"  A  pause,  and  then  a  sly  old  fellow  unfolds 
the  cover  of  his  box;  there  is  a  general  shuffle  of  excitements 
as  he  produces  his  Gooseberry  from  its  cotton  wrappis|^» 
and  hands  it  to  the  weigher.  AIL  heads  bend  towazas  th& 
balance.  It  is  heavier  by  five  grains  than  Thumper,  and 
Thomas  Smith's  Conqueror  is  placed  as  the  prize  berry  of  its 
class  in  the  exhibition  box. 

This  box  has  a  solid  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris  within  it,  and 
oval  hollows  are  scooped  in  that  bed  ready  for  the  repose  of 
the  victor  berries.  One  Gooseberry  was  announced  to  wei|^ 
33  dwts.  19  grs. 
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List  of  prizes  awarded  at  the  Goosebewy  Show, 
the  Angel  fnn,  Northwieh,  Cheshire,  July  30tk,  18i4 

SxHTBTrOK.  Nuca. 

DTr.  F.  TatM,  Maidm  Fvim  (Ketlto) »  L«Tdlfr. 

Mr.  S.  B«okttt,  TwiM  (PrtBing  KmLfo) Loodon  ^ 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  (Premier  Prise  iSI)  Ant^eo^wt 

Mr.  W.  Jones  (Steward's  Prise,  Copper  Kettte;  London  ... 

Mr.  O.  Beckett  do.  do.  LeatOer ... 

Mr.  T.  LsBoeley  do.  do.  Stuasr.. •.. 

Mr.  C.  Leioesier  (HaootosAftld)      do.  Poatmsn. .«...• 

Mr.  T.  N  Icbolas  (Steward's  Prise,  Brass  Pan)  Lord  LiTerpocA...... 

Mr.  R.  Foster  do.  do.  Drill  ..„ 

Mr.  J.Jones  do.  do.  Telefrraph 

Mr.  C.  Leicester  (Plambltr)         do.  Antagonist 

Mr.  F.  Jameson  (Steward's  Prise,  Tea  Pot) ...  ^  *'-**  •— 
Mr.  T.  Boll                  do.             do. 
Mr.  Jossvh  Wyn*     da             do. 
Mr.  G.  Plant                do.             da 


hel4»l 


....««^#. 


Lion  s  Prorider.. 
SeeiUInf^  Mai^ 
Thqiaptr 
Freedom. 


......••JM*. 


Bii>  eLAaa. 


••« 


Mr.  W.  JoiMS....^ Beauty   ............... 

Mr.  T.  Lanocley  ISSJ??**   • 
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BUSH  APSIG0T8. 

Ttai  Anicot  being  a  fitvoorite  froit  with  me,  I  read  with 
interest  tfaa  article  in  No.  177.  Six  years  ago»  come  Ko- 
vralber,  I  planted  two  very  young'  trees  of  the  Breda 
tingty  as  boBhes,  and  they  grew  so  vigorously  that  when 
hat  years  had  e^ired,  they  each  of  them  measured  fdSy 
10  feet  in  height,  and  as  much  across,  althoujj^  ratiier 
aerflc^  pinched  and  cut  hikck.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  Uie^  blossomed  abundantly,  but  would  not  set  fhiit. 
JJxfoi  this  time  your  contributors  and  readers  spoke  out. 
BoDie  oomplained  that  tiiey  could  obtain  no  fruit,  and  Mr. 
JEtrers  advised  that  the  trees  should  be  tamed  into  firewood. 
I  bad  at  that  moment  come  to  the  same  conclusion  (spring 
Sf  18d3),  and  had  commenced  cutting  one  down ;  but  when 
about  to  sever  tiie  last  leader  of  this  fine  bush,  a  fit  of  com- 
mssion  seized  me.  I  trimmed  neatly  the  mutilated  psaetB, 
Bfted  the  tree,  and  replanted  it  in  another  place.  It  bore 
and  ripened  fruit  the  same  year,  and  the  untouched  com- 
psaian  bosh  also  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  delicious  fruit. 
This  year  they  b<^  bear  a  light  but  serviceable  crop. 

The  description  of  De  Jonghe's  Sweet  Kernel  Apric<yt 
cLoflely  agrees  with  the  Breda.  Is  it  better,  as  a  more 
ssre  bearer?  or  should  I  do  well  to  plant  Be  Jonghe's 
Biamant  ?  At  the  present  time  I  have  scarcely  any  wall 
to  use,  and  am  glad  of  bushes  that  succeed,  as  they  take  no 


and  luxuriant  £bliage»  and  not  less  so  when  occasionally 
adorned  with  its  gdden  fruit. — Csaxleb  Elus,  The  Orchard, 

[Until  the  new  varieties  which  you  name  have  been  grpwn 
for  some  time  in  this  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  your  questions  with  oertsinty.] 


AMONG  THE  WELSH  MOUNTAmS. 


^I  n»xiu>  like  to  visit  Wales  if  k  wsse  only  to  see  the 
HsiisBMi  miger,  the  plant  said  to  he  slwoys  feand  near  old 
«st*ages>  placed  there  by  their  first  owtten  teinep  away  the 
sritefass.''  So  said  a  £nr  young  lady  not  4sBg  since.  **  You 
aBsyiemamatbomeaadseeit,"  wastiMrsfidir;  andAepi^y 
<«f  Elder  was  fotched  from  a  nflighbowitig  hedge. 

This  is  not  quoted  mess^ior  tiie  pwpose  df  noting  that 
Ifae  Elder  is  usually  found  near  cid  eoOages  in  Wales  and 
^bewhsre,  and  that  it  nngbt  have  been  placed  tiiere  for 
— n  witdicry  purposes,  or  because  a  fisvonxed  wine  is  made 
ham  its  hemes,  or  a  coawetw  iK>m  its  flowers;  bat  the  con- 
versation is  quoted  as  an  exmaiflLb  of  thoigs  being  sought 
for  at  a  far  distance  which  might  be  obtained  close  at  hand 
•—only  because  we  do  not  know  better. 

T^e  anotter  instance.  Englishmen  go  abroad  in  search 
cf  the  grand  aad  the  hnantiful,  yet  the  writer  of  this  has 
ascended  Table  Mountain  at  ike  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  has 
done  the  same  amoog  the  rocky  iMnntain  passes  of  St. 
Helena;  nnd  Im  has  tbanmSM  his  way  aaravg  the  jungled 
hiDs  of  flsHnira.  Wmmi  sill  tlm  Mty  elevations  of  those 
fin-off  iHBis  he  has  hjohofll  fqMM  J^atore  in  some  of  her 
grandest  asiil  sust  Tiinrtlfli  snpamtri ;  and  now  he  records 
l^expssiBBDe  ilurt;  Aeir  eqnab  <hafe  aqpntls  frilly — are  in 
the  mowftsiB  distriete  ^Jlofl^  Wales. 

This  s  ^mttaa  flitlaiv  in  a  windesr  loeidBg  down  the  lakes 
of  Uanberis,  or,  as  they  are  here  eaQed,  Xiyn  Padam  and 
I^  Peris;  The  densely  wooded  feet  of  the  mountains  Yr 
AUtwen  and  Coel  Mawr  are  on  either  himd  coming  down  to 
tlie  lake's  edges,  and  would  have  been  bathed  by  the  waters 
but  that  a  road  has  been  cut  around  the  margin.  Nestling 
in  Qiese  mountain  woods  pe^  out  a  few  white-waUed  cot- 
tM;«a  ;  in  the  distance,  where  the  waters  of  the  lakes  com- 
■migle,  and  on  a  locky  prominence,  stands  that  casUe  of 

any  mythic  tales — ^Dolbadam ;  and  beyond  that,  towering 

if  in  emulation  to  excel  in  height,  are  Gflyder  ftiwr,  Mynyd 

wr,  and  Snowdon.*    In  ttie  gfurden  borders  near  him  are 

in  itill  bloom  surpassingly  fine  specimens  of  Fuchsias, 
K^a,  and  Hydrangeas — ^the  latter  blue-fiowered  without 
aid  of  the  gardener.  Truly  this  mountain-enclosed 
is  a  combination  of  the  grand,  the  beautifVd,  and  the 


*Oiy4rr  Umt  i*l37ft  fMt  hifb;  Kymir^Um,  n»i  tad  Ssowdoa, Z990. 


cultivated,  which  m%y  be  often  equalled  but  cannot  be  much 
excelled. 

Other  lessons,  however,  are  to  be  learned  amongthe  Welsh 
mountains,  and  the^  shall  be  jdtted  down,  though  smafi 
details  are  &lt  as  a  descent  after  sweeping  over  sudi  agnmd 
total 

The  present  year  has  given  birth  to  a  cry  against  hot^ 
landlords  that  has  swollen  into  a  mania  fbr  jonnt-steck-com- 
pany  hotels ;  whereas  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  encornrage 
those  landlords  who  manage  their  estabKshuientH  ISbendly, 
make  their  hotels  ei^oyaSle,  and  charge  moderately,  xf 
asked  where  such  are  to  be  found,  I  reply  there  are  maaoy 
such  in  North  Wales ;  and  two  at  once  nse  upon  my  memory 
—the  hotel  at  Capel  Curig,  and  the  Penrhyn  Arms  at  Ban- 
gor. Moreover,  ihey  are  surrotmded  by  gardens  thrown 
open  to  visitors,  well  ornamented  with  flowers,  dirubs,^  and 
trees,  and  preserved  in  order  such  as  is  only  usuid  in  private 
establishments. 

Not  far  from  the  Penrhyn  Arms,  which  I  would  select  as 
a  model  hotel,  occurs  that  model  village,  Uandegai.  1 
visited  the  place  to  see  the  tomb  of  James  the  First's  I^)«d 
Keeper,  Ardibishop  Williams,  but  was  far  more  gratified  l^ 
the  entire  village.  Every  cottage,  built  of  stone  and  slated, 
is  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  p^feet  repair ;  eiveiy  hedge  is 
Quick,  uniform  in  height,  and  scrupulous^  cl^ed  to  a 
pyramidal  ferm;  every  cottage  has  a  garden,  and  every 
garden  is  faUy  stocked  and  well  cultivated.  Every  cottager 
is  tidy ;  and  I  visited  the  place  more  than  once,  attraeted 
by  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  contentment  which  seemed 
all^revalent ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeratien  to  say  that  I  £slt 
the  happier  for  looking  upon  a  place  where  Yehtywr  send  re- 
spec^^bOity,  utility  and  perifiBCt  order,  are  so  intimately  com- 
bined. 

Cottage  gardening  there  is  pursued  under  fevoorafele  cir- 
comstances.  Lord  Penrhyn  is  its  patron,  and  a  fi3ieltere& 
valley  contributes  alluvial  soil  and  asenial  tempexatace ; 
but  I  have  seen  gardening  in  North  Wales  p«r«ued  under 
no  ordinary  difficulties. 

At  Capel  Curig  I  strewed  up  a  mountain  side  to  an  eleva- 
tion on  which  dung  a  plantation.  Hazel  had  there  been  som- 
bating  with  the  elements,  and  was  worsted  in  the  struggle. 
Birch,  however,  defied  the  winds  and  other  mountain  seve- 
rities ;  and  just  above  them  on  a  ledge  of  the  mountain  was 
imbedded  a  cottage.  It  has  even  a  name  in  the  ordnance  map 
— Br3m  Engyn.  I  cotdd  say  much  about  the  simjde  manners 
and  kindliness  of  its  tenants,  but  t^y  chatted  only  in 
Welsh,  and  so  we  could  only  telegraph  by  nods,  and  fi^rar- 
pointings,  and  smiles,  there  were  no  frowns  needed.  Well, 
in  this  region  of  Birches  was  a  small  garden,  with  a  wall 
needfully  high  to  protect  its  tenants,  which  were  Goose- 
berries, Black  Currants,  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Tur- 
nips, and  Peas,  just  ready  (August  6th)  for  use — a  toll  late 
sort.  Nothing  could  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  horti- 
cultural skfll  displayed,  but  the  produce  of  the  vegetables 
was  a  full  average,  except  of  the  Carrots,  and  they  woidd  not 
require  this  exception  had  they  'been  suifidently  thinned. 

Good  gardening,  however,  or  gardening  of  any  degree  df 
merit  or  demerit,  does  not  characterise  North  Wales;  but  ft 
is  satisfiictory  to  notice  that  there  is  such  a  prevalent  taste 
fbr  botany  among  tourists,  that  there  are  residents  who 
speoiaUy  announce  their  readiness  to  aid  in  g^ding  to  the 
localities  where  rare  plants  dwell,  to  assist  in  namirig  and 
mounting  them,  and  to  supply  specimens.  As  examples, 
there  is  Mrs.  Sykes,  at  Llandudno,  and  ''John  Roberts, 
Botanical  Guide,"  at  Llanberis.  The  latter  has  a  green- 
house in  which  he  has  for  sale  potted  Perns,  natives  of  the 
vicinity,  and  the  list  is  not  scanty. 

Whoever  intends  to  ascend  8iiowdon,  ^otdd  do  so  from 
Llanberis.  There  is  no  more  either  of  difficulty  or  danger 
in  accomplishing  the  ascent  from  thence,  than  there  is  in 
ascending  any  steep,  stony  bridle-way,  for  the  road  is  orily 
traversable  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  So  little  is  the  diffi- 
culty, that  an  invalid  lady,  incapable  of  walking  anywhere 
without  support,  reached  with  me  the  extreme  summit  df 
Snowdon,  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  aided  by  that  most 
attentive  and  careful  of  guides,  Ellas  Roberts,  brother  of  the 
"Botanical  Guide."  The  supply  of  •' Snowdon  ponies  **  is 
ample — sturdy,  sure-footed  beasts,  not  to  be  urged  out  of 
what  they  know  is  a  safe,  short-stepped  walk,  by  atQT 
amount  of  persuasion,  verbal  or  whaiAamioal;  and  if  fwd 
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tonriat,  i: 


JOUSNAL  OF  HOKnCtrr/rOBB  AND  COTTAGE  GAfiOBNEB. 


1  additdon  to  th«  aids  we  h&re  mentioned,  oan 
DU  ia  that  hoeteliy  where  oleanlineM,  kindness, 
and  econom7  preside — Thomas's  Snowdon  Yalle?  Hotel,  but 
which  deserrea  to  be  called  "The  Tourist's  Home" — he 
maj  be  sore  of  a  combination  of  "  tzavaller'sjofe"  rarely 
attaina.blfl. 

One  gentleman,  anffering  from  acidity  temporarily,  not 
oottstitntionaUy,  I  hope  for  his  own  sake,  teld  me  that, 
"  '""""*'"g  Dp  Snawdon  waa  going  a  long  way  with  nothing 
to  aee  when  ;roa  got  there  ] "  This  is  not  the  place  to  dweU 
on  views  having  for  their  oatlines  the  moontainB  of  Ireland, 
Isle  of  Man,  Weatmoroland,  and  Cheshire,  with  foregrounds 
Boch  as  Salvator  Boea  and  Pooasin  loved  to  draw,  but  the 
botanist  will  a^ree  with  me  that  on  and  abont  Snowdon 
there  u  something  "  t«  see  when  yon  get  there,"  if  he  will 
r«ad  this  list  of  its  rare  plants. 


1  lAlpIni  i 


Allimm  nitui  (FImUsi  Wnlec  Plu. 

Uia).  ' 

ABltartcmn  iraatliKim  (Spldanrart) . 
AnhU  hkpid*  (AloiDn  aook  Cnol. 
Anurli  Ttnu  (Bpiiiif  Sandwort, 

uid  tiro  Tkriotiu). 
Aapldium  lonchlU*  (Kouih  Alpine 

ShlBld-Feni). 
Aiplmlsm  vitld«  (Oma  Ualdan-lulr 

Spleen  wort). 
C*npuDU     rotoDdlMli    (fionnd- 


Cuu  utiiita  IBIuk  8*dt«). 
eDni{Wh<lASed(<). 
rtEldXRMdSadgi' 
CenjUum  uplniun  i 
■■red  CblekTtail.. 
UUrollDm    (BrHd-leiied   Uasee- 
ai  Cliiakveed). 
Cnieui    bctcraptarllni    (Mcluubolr 

Ostwterii  alpine  (L«dniittd  Bltd- 

CMbleuia  tnenUndlea  (Oiecnlesd 

oOdDeJli  ICommon  Senrrr  Gnia}. 
DnbnlDuni  (Tirleled-podded  Wbit' 

ilfnun  fCiowberrj). 
ilpun  (Vlrliuiroui  PHCne 

OatiaBl>onal*{Cra*e-ls>Ted  Led^'i 

Hibenirli  ilblde  (White  SeQrien). 
BTmenophTUDinliinbridniiulTBD- 

brldfe  FlImT  Fein). 
iMetes  Iicnitrli  (Lake  QnUlwartl. 


Feaii 


LTODpodiDm  alplmun  (SaTln-leaTcd 
Clnb  UOM). 
anoattnga      (Inltmplad      Clab 

BtlaitlnDidat  (FiloklT  Club  llMil. 


iklT  Club  H 
.  [&ldney.l« 


Fanua^li  pilulili  ;Qrau  of  Par. 

Foa  alptna  (Alpine  Meadow  Qraa). 

(Uica  (OlaucoBB  Ucadaw  Gnu). 

Foljcmnm  TiTlparam  (Alpine  Bl» 

PolTpodlDm      11X001000       (Hiirj 

pbeioplarle  (Pale  MeaDtalo  Polf' 
podj). 
-'-  -rlipa  [C^Ied  Brake). 

iloi  airU  (UprlRbl  Meadow 


Fieri 


!.>  ISni.ll  H 


Woodili). 

the  dwelling-placae  of  these 


Weed). 
LobellK  Dorlmaiuia  [Wattr  Lobelia). 

The  employment  of  guide  i 
plants  is  one  of  danger,  for  many  of  them  are  found 
ledges  of  some  of  the  most  precipitous  rocks.  In  walking 
through  the  Pass  of  Uanberii,  I  turned  aside  into  the  bnri^ 
gronnd  of  its  very  plain  little  church,  and  one  of  the  first 
^itaohs  I  could  read,  for  the  mnjority  are  in  Welsh,  records 
the  death  of  William  Williams,  "  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  botanical  guide  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  who  was 
killed  by  a  iall  from  Clogwyn  y  Gownedd,  June  13th,  1861, 
whilst  pursuing  his  &V0Drite  vocation." 

Not  many  yards  from  this  epitaph  is  another,  preserving 
the  remembrance  of  an  event  which  caused  s.  general  painful 
sensation  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  I  need  add  nothing 
to  these  its  details. 

"  Sacred  to  the  momoty  of  the  Eov,  Heniy  Wellington 
Starr,  B.A.,  Curate  of  All  Saints,  Northampton,  who  per- 
ished on  Snowdon  while  on  a  tour  through  North  Wales, 
September  15th,  1846,  aged  thirty-two  years,  and  whose  re- 
mains, discovered  June  Ist,  1847,  wore  interred  beneath  this 
stone.  An  only  son,  and  a  faithful  minister,  he  was  nni- 
versally  regretted,  and  he  left  a  mother  and  two  sisters  te 
mourn  for  ufe  their  irreparable  loss." 

The  monument  bearing  thie  inscription  is  beneath  a  very 
ancient  Yew,  from  which  the  largo  lateral  branches  have 
been  barbarously  lopped ;  but  a  younger  evergreen  has  been 
planted  by  the  tamh,  and,  as  is  the  prevalent  custom,  Box 
and  other  evergreens  are  arranged  upon  and  around  neigh- 
bouring graves.  Even  on  the  ill-cared-for  resting  place  of 
the  deceased  cottage  ohildrsn  mentioned  in  Wordsworth's 
touching  Ijrio,  "  We  are  seven,"  I  found  flowers  were  planted, 


NEW  PEACHES. 

ExQViBira. — Through  the  kindness  of  tbe  Eev.  T.  Colliii^ 
Brfhant,  of  Guernsey,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  speo- 
men  of  this  remarkable  Peach.  Last  year  we  were  equally 
indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  a  aimilar  favour,  bat  the 
specimen  which  we  received  this  year  fhr  enrpuses  that 
sent  ns  last. 

The  fruit  is  of  immense  size,  being  101  inches  in  dicum- 
ference,  and  weighing  9i  oeb.  It  is  ronndish  oval  in  shape, 
marked  with  a  distinct  suture,  and  terminated  at  the  apei 
by  a  sharp  nipple.  The  skin  is  yellow  as  that  of  an 
Apricot,  with  a  dark  crimson  mottled  cheek  on  the  side  nert 


vinous.     This  is  a  noble  Peach,  and  one  of  delicious  flavour. 

Mr.  Br^aut  says—"  I  had  it  from  Mr.  Bivers  in  1B60.  It 
fruited  in  1862,  on  the  25th  of  August ;  ag^n  in  186S,  on 
the  2Ist  1  and  now  it  will  be  ripe  about  that  time  as  yon 
see.  The  tree  itself  has  very  yellow  leaves  and  wood,  ud 
grows  fairly,  but  I  do  not  oonsider  it  prolific." 

Easlv  Albibt.' — This  we  received  from  Mr.  Bivers,  <^ 
Sawbridgeworth,  whose  seedling  it  is.  The  fruit  is  above 
medium  size,  roundish,  frequently  with  one  side  of  the 
suture  higher  than  the  other,  and  pitted  at  the  apex.  Skin 
greenish  yellow,  covered  with  crimson  points  on  the  shaded 
side,  and  deep  crimson  beooming  sometimes  almost  black 
when  grown  against  the  wall,  and  fully  exposed.  Flesh 
white,  with  a  faint  brick-red  tinge  neit  the  atone,  from 
which  it  separates  freely,  very  tender  and  melting,  and 
with  an  abnndant  sugary  and  vinous  juice,  which  is  very 
richly  flavoured.  A  delicious  early  Peaoh,  ripe  about  the 
mid^e  of  August. 


CtlLTrVATION  OF  THE   MELON. 
{CoHimuedfrom  page  133.) 
Since  hot  water  circulating  in  iron  pipes  has  bem  em- 
ployed for  heating  horticultural  atractures,  the  old-lashioiied 


less  troublesome,  and  a  more  certain  method  of  applying 
artiflcial  heat,  and  has  given  an  impetus  to  horticnltnie, 
especially  te  that  branch  of  it  relating  to  the  cultivatNil  of 
plants  from  warmer  climates ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  application  of  hot  water  in  iron  pipes,  and  of 
hot  air  by  amoke-flnes,  to  the  eoltlTatJon  of  the  Ueltm, 
whether  in  pits  without  trellises  &a  the  shoots  to  run  upon, 
or  in  larger  and  loftier  honsea. 


Fig.  7  shows  an  ordinary  pit  heated  by  two  hot-water 
pipes,  a  a,  for  bottom  heat,  which  are  surrounded  by  rubble, 
such  as  half  bricks,  ic,  from  G  to  0  inches  of  the  same  being 
placed  above  them;  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  are 
then  put  on,  or  a  layer  of  charred  turves  an  inch  thick,  so  as 
te  prevent  the  finer  soil  from  passing  into  the  rubble,  and 
on  that  from  10  inches  to  a  foot  of  soil,  b,  in  which  the 
Melons  are  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  bed.  They  are 
trained  over  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  dung 
frames.  There  are  two  four-inch  liot-water  pipes  in  fronts  at 
e,  te  maintain  the  proper  d^ree  of  atmospheric  be^t,  the 
soil  being  kept  from  them  by  k  slate  on  edge,  d.     e  «  is  tlie 
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ffroond  leveL    Except  in  being  heated  by  hot  water  the  pit 
does  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  one. 


Pig.  8. 

^.  8  IB  the  end  section  of  a  pit  heated  by  hot-water  pipes, 
differing  little  from  the  preceding,  except  in  the  bottom  heat 
being  supplied  by  two  fbnr-inoh  pipes  to  a  chamber,  era,  the 
soil  being  supported  above  by  flagstones,  which  also  form 
the  upper  cover  of  the  hot-air  chamber;  two  of  their  ends 
and  sides  rest  on  the  outer  walls,  the  other  on  pillars  of 
brick  or  stone  as  o.  The  flags  are  not  laid  in  mortar  but 
have  the  joints  open.  A  few  inches  of  rubble  placed  on  the 
flags  prevent  the  joints  from  becoming  choked  with  soiL 
There  are  two  four-inch  pipes  in  front  for  top  heat,  c  is  the 
n>ace  for  a  thickness  of  1  foot  of  soil,  and  d  the  space  for 
the  plants ;  e  e  is  the  ground  level.  This  mode  of  furnish- 
ing bottom  heat  to  Melons — ^viz.,  by  hot-air  chambers,  is 
px«ferable  to  placing  rubble  over  the  pipes  as  in  fig.  7,  or 
soil  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pipes.  The  heat  is 
more  equable  by  the  chamber  system,  and  communicates  to 
the  soil  above  a  much  lower  temperature ;  but  the  heat  is 
greatest  by  the  other  plan  immediately  above  the  pipes, 
whilst  the  remaining  parts  of  the  soil  are  nearly  cold.  By 
the  chamber  system  there  is  a  large  volume  of  heated  air  of 
an  equable  temperature  throughout,  presenting  the  same 
evenness  as  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials.  There  are  more 
ways  of  communicating  top  and  bottom  heat  for  Melons,  but 
these  two  are  the  best  that  I  know  of.  In  fixing  the  pipes 
it  is  advisable  to  have  those  for  top  heat  flows,  and  those 
for  bottom  heat  iretums. — G.  Abbkt. 

{To  he  contini^d.) 


OECHABD-HOUSES. 


In  retiring  from  this  controversy  I  cannot  but  think  Mr. 
Abbey  woold  have  been  wise  to  have  dropped  the  subject 
instead  of  reopening  the  question.    What  does  he  wish  to 
prove,  or^what  impression  does  he  wish  to  produce  before 
retiring  ?    Is  it  that  he  did  not  advocate  open  walls  heated 
by  flues  for  the  production  of  Peaches  in  place  of  orchard- 
houses  ?  Tour  Number  of  April  19th  will  settle  that  question. 
la  it  that  he  cannot  grow  Peaches  without  fire  heat  ?    Few 
win  be  disposed  to  doubt  his  evidence  in  such  a  cause.    Is 
it  that  no  one  else  can  grow  Peaches  and  Apricots  without 
fire  heat  ?    Scarcely,  one  would  think,  whilst  every  year  Mr. 
Bivers  and  myself  advertise  when  our  fruit  is  ripe,  and  invite 
aQ  the  country  to  see  it.    Is  it  that  the  fruit  is  inferior 
when  grown  under  glass?    Of  course  it  may  be  if  badly 
grown,  if  the  trees  are  covered  with  red  spider ;  but  is  it 
necessarily  so?    This  is  what  is  so  trying  to  our  tempers, 
that  people  who  know  so  little  of  the  subject  should  reiterate 
such  nonsense  time  after  time.  Mr.  Abbey  says,  "  An  Apricot 
from  an  orchard-house  is  of  a  sickly  colour  all  over."    Why, 
he  never  can  have  seen  one.    I  have  some  now  better  in 
fl&Tour  than  he  or  any  one  else  ever  ate  from  a  wall,  and  as 
lumdaome  in  colour  as  an  Apricot  can  be,  equally  ripened  all 
round,  and  like  a  sack  of  honey  in  texture,  and  Mr.  Kivers 
has  had  this  year  pecks  of  such  fruit.    Then  with  regard  to 
Peaches,  my  man  has  just  sent  in  a  Ghrosse  Mignonne,  which 
has    &llen  off  a  tree  growing  in  the  old  orchard-house 
with  hoarded  sides  and  ends,  and  with  an  open  ventilating 
■pace,  which  cannot  be  closed,  under  the  eaves  all  round;  it 
weighs  nearly  half  a  pound,  and  is  one  of  many  like  it  left 
on  the  trees.    If  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  not  superior  when 
grown  in  an  ordiard-house  to  those  from  an  open  wall,  what 


are  we  to  think  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  have 
eaten  the  thousands  we  have  given  away?  I  have  never 
yet  heud  one  who  said  he  or  she  had  eat^i  aa  good  from  a 
wall,  and  I  have  revised  7s.  a-dosen  for  a  whole  houseM  of 
Peaches,  that  I  might  give  all  who  came  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  AU  that  I  w<mld  contend  for  is,  that  what  is  easy 
to  me  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  any  one  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  gardener. 

Mr.  Abbey  says  many  orchard-houses  have  flailed.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  it;  what  other  kind  of  cultivation  does  not  £ail 
in  many  places  ?  I  was  shown  three  good  vineries  some 
time  since  with  twenty-three  bunches  of  Grapes  in  the  three 
houses:  successfhl  Qrape-growing  is  too  common  for  the 
syst^nn  to  bear  the  blame  in  this  instance.  I  had  a  gardener 
here  only  yesterday  who  said  his  crop  of  fruit  was  quite 
equal  to  mine,  and  his  trees  as  dean  and  healthy,  who  failed 
miserably  the  first  year.  He  acknowledged  he  had  not  half 
watered  his  trees  the  first  season,  and  they  were  eaten  up 
with  red  spider ;  he  took  more  care  of  them  afterwards,  and 
for  two  years  the  trees  have  been  all  one  could  wish.  I  said, 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  system  now  ?  "  "  Why," 
he  said,  "  I  h<^  to  have  another  house  soon,  for  I  take  more 
pleasure  in  the  orchard-house  than  anythhig  else."  I  do 
not  like  to  mention  names  of  private  individuals  without 
their  leave,  but  as  the  place  is  only  six  miles  firom  here  I 
will  undertake  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Abbey.  Within  a  mile  or 
two  of  this  place  I  can  point  out  several  houses  where  the 
gardeners  failed  the  &rst  year,  and  never  afterwards.  If 
trees  are  but  kept  clean  and  healthy  there  is  less  difficulty 
in  frtdting  them  every  season.  This,  as  well  as  greater  ex- 
perience, is  sufficient  to  account  for  success.  Masij  of  my 
best  trees  have  been  ten  years  in  pots. 

But  are  there  no  cases  of  constant  failure  ?  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  only  know  of  one  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  eentleman 
in  the  north  of  this  county  built  a  good  house,  I  think  three 
years  since ;  when  his  gardener  received  the  plants  which 
had  been  pinched  during  summer  and  were  ftill  of  well- 
ripened  buds,  he  cut  most  of  them  down  to  improve  them.  Of 
course  the  first  season  was  a  £adlure.  During  that  summer 
he  reftised  to  pinch  the  trees,  "  he  had  grown  Peach  trees 
before,  and  knew  all  about  it."  The  house  was  like  a  Willow 
holt,  fvJl  of  long  unripened  shoots,  many  of  which  were  cut 
down  again  in  spring,  and  there  was  a  very  small  crop  the 
second  year.  The  thud  summer  I  met  the  owner,  who  told 
me  he  had  a  better  crop,  but  not  at  all  what  he  expected ; 
I  told  him  it  was  more  than  I  expected  if  he  had  any  im- 
provement to  report.  But  he  asked,  "What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?  I  have  a  few  trees  with  a  good  crop  upon 
them,  and  should  like  them  to  be  fine,  how  ought  my  man 
to  treat  them  ?  I  told  him  my  man  had  just  top-dressed 
ours  with  a  mixture  of  horse-diopping^  and  malt  dust,  and 
he  would  repeat  the  dressing  in  July.  The  gentleman  told 
his  gardener  what  he  had  heard.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
this  Solon  in  a  blue  apron  took  out  several  inches  of  soil, 
quite  baring  the  roots,  and  placed  this  hot  stimulating 
manure  in  immediate  contact  with  them !  Of  course  all  the 
frtdt  and  most  of  the  foliage  dropped  off,  and  so  ends  act 
the  third — three  seasons  lost.  The  gentleman  was  advised 
when  next  he  top-dressed  a  grass  field  to  pare  off  the  turf 
first,  and  he  acknowledged  it  would  be  a  parallel  case.  There 
are  many  men  who  will  never  learn  this  or  any  other  new 
system  of  cultivation.  If  they  were  in  a  position  to  see  rt 
every  day,  they  would  in  time  learn  it  as  they  learnt  all  they 
know,  by  what  is  termed  rule  of  thumb,  a  rule  which  requires 
very  little  causality. 

I  shall  always  hold  that  success  is  the  rule,  non-success 
the  exception,  in  all  cultivation  under  glass,  where  talent  is 
united  with  industry.  Where  climate  and  moisture  are 
under  control  there  is  but  little  room  for  excuses.  After 
many  years  of  experience  I  can  honestly  say  the  orchard- 
house  is  all,  and  more  than  all,  I  hoped  for.  In  a  bad  cold 
district  hot-water  pipes  may  be  necessary — ^here  they  are 
not  required — ^to  get  hotter  fruit,  with  certainty,  every  season, 
than  we  can  ever  produce  on  waUs. 

When  houses  are  built  for  each  kind  of  fruit,  and  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c..  are  grown  separately,  a  new 
era  will  have  commenced  in  gardenisg ;  and  when  300  square 
yards  can  be  covered  with  a  house  fit  for  a  nobleman  for  a 
little  more  than  JB200,  who  can  doubt  such  will  be  the  case  ? 
In  a  short  time  men  will  be  found  writing  that  there  is 
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aftthingnoy  in  jxobatdrhmuieB,  as  wo  ase  laom  told  there  is 
aftthing  uncomxiUNi  in  jsrodnoing  Grafaa  in  Jaiuuuy.  By- 
ttaA-hy,  I  wM  on  the  Cemmittee  when  those  new  and  old 
Gn^kBs  waie*  exhibited  ^  and  thoogh  j&ost  of  ub  voted  for 
the  old  Qia^^ea,  beoanae  the  conq^etition  was  for  flavour 
alonei,  and  the  new  ones  were  unripe,  jet  all  agreed  that  tiie 
new  ones  ware  worth  thxee  times  as  mooh  in  Oovent  Qsjrden, 
even  in  their  then  state. — J.  B.  Psabsok,  ChikoelL 


HOTBEDS. 


I  Hi.vn  just  been  reading  **  A  Ooesip  about  Hotbeds,"  and 
the  advioe  given  is  vei^  good.  About  twenl^-siz  years  ago 
J  lived  with  an  old  squire  as  gardener;  and  had  the  manage- 
ment  of  a  tioeaJight  and  a  two-light  pit  One  -day  I  went 
•out  about  twomiles  to -see  a  Mend  who  was  gardener  at  an 
lOld  haU.  BLe  had  imo  ranges  of  pitsi,  <€ach  cMiaisting  of  sk: 
0c  eight  %hts.  His  Ouoombtts  and  Melom  were  just 
beginning  to  show  finut,  bat  ^e  i^ants  had  sunk  down  too 
far  from  the  glass,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Next  year  I  will  try 
the  soil  lon  boards."  I  pondered  over  the  reiaark,  ^oid  in 
tiie  following  Mareh  I  filled  my  two-J^ght  pit  about  three- 
jaazts  fall  wini  weifced  manure,  putting  in  posts  in  the  eomers 
and  ledges,  in  ^order  to  ke^  the  boards  at  about  20  imdiee 
&Qm  the  gUss.  The  pits,  I  must  observe,  weee  badly 
jriituated*  being  on  a  xdamg  ground  and  exposed  to  nort^ 
winds,  and  when  I  put  my  phmts  in,  the  wind  out  l^em  at 
the  haok  if  I  gave  air,  and  if  not  the  steam  was  too  much 
Jar  them.  I  fimnd  I  had  not  suffioioit  heat  Ibr  that  early 
seriodaf  tiie  season,  so  I  put  linings  all  round,  aunk  2  faet 
oeneath  the  8ur£a<se.  I  tlras  obtained  nu^re  heat  and  also 
more  ateam,  and  my  plants  looked  worse  and  worse.  The 
thought  atruckme  one  day,  I  will  knook  oat  half  abridk:  just 
helowthe  boards,  abont  the««xtre  of  the  front  walL  I  did 
«o,  and  the  steam  oame  pofuring  out  like  smoke  from  a 
€himney,  and  in  a  iew  days  niy  sick^  yeUow  plants  began 
ti>  grow  freelly,  assuming  a  dark  green  ooloiur.  I  liAve 
^nriHied  the  same  oourse  ever  since -and  never  found  it  &a. 

A  farmer  near  here  who  has  a  two-light  frame  has  tried 
£ha  fidlowingplan  for  six  years  andhe  is^always  suocessM : — 
Me  takes  six  or  eight  earSoads  of  fresh  dung  from  the  stable, 
^ces  it  under  a  soath  wall  just  outude  the  garden,  builds 
it  square  to  the  height  of  about  3^  feet,  beats  the  top  lev^ 
then  takes  two  boards  about  10  inches  wide  aaid  an  inch  or 
two  longer  than  his  frame,  and  pfanses  one  about  the  centre 
of  lus  bed,  whidi  is  from  1  toot  8  inches  to  2  liBet  wider  aU 
rocmd  than  the  frame.  On  each  aide  of  his  oentre  board  he 
places  atiaps  of  old  board,  old  stakes,  bean  rods,  old  gaite 
hars^  or  palings,  leaving  intervals  of  an  inch  or  two  for  tlue 
«team  to  xise  through,  these  strips  only  extending  an  inc^ 
•or  two  wider  tiian  the  frame  ail  rouiUl  This  done,  he  next 
jmts  on  his  cross-bars  which  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
■txoBg  hedge  stake,  and  their  ends  being  cut  flat  tiiese  rest 
<m  each  aide  of  the  centie  board  for  about  2  inches.  He 
then  puts  en  his  other  centre  1>oasd  so  as  to  cover  Hkte  ends 
of  the  crQaB43arB,  and  thas  there  is  an  interval  between 
ihe  two  beasds  which  aote  as  a  flue  for  the  escape  of  rank 
ifltaam.  He  then  vests  «n  each  side  of  his  t(^  board  another 
let  d  stsms  like  those  at  the  bottom,  and  if  a  little  ckM«r 
together  all  the  better.  If  short  of  strips  he  putson  a  £qw 
JUspbenycattings  or  stoat  straw.  This  stage  is  about  8  or 
a  inches.  aboPB  the  level. 

BLavii^  made  this  framework  he  packs  a  lot  of  dM»t  dimg 
all  round  it,  and  puts  on  2  or  3  inches  of  rettoi  dung  or  day, 
treading  and  beating  it  down  so  as  to  prevent  the  rank 
.•team  from  gcnng  through,  fie  puts  on  his  frame  and 
places  2  or  Z  inches  of  dang  or  soil  up  the  sides,  so  whoi  the 
atattim  nses  it  works  along  fhe  cross-bars  and  escapes  by 
the  steam  flue  alMig  the  oentie.  He  next  puts  on  about 
9  indMs  thicdc  of  soil  all  over  and  treads  it  down.  Sods 
%  inches  in  thickness  chopped  up,  some  rotten  leaves  and 
notten  dang  mixed  together,  lisrm  the  best  compost,  a  little 
sandy  soil  being  placed  at  the  top. 

After  making  the  sides  <^  the  bed  even  he  drives  in  ten 
or  a  doaen  ihj^Uih.  pegs  round  the  edges,  leadng  ^e  tops 
about  4  mches  above  the  cRufAce,  puts  long  strips  of  wood 
Just  inside  the  pegs,  andJUs  in  with  soil  at  the  two  sides  and 
frMtttefhisfraMe.  On  theheds  thus  formed  hesowsBadishes 
«ndn  littie  nramhoad  Lettuos  mixed.    The  Badishes  soon 


come  up,  and  when  these  are  drawn  the  Lettacesappeti,  ud 
if  too  tmckly  they  can  be  transplanted  into  the  garden.  He 
then  drives  in  six  or  eight  thatch  pegs  round  the  hole  at  (he 
back  and  p«fcs«ome  straw  round  Ihe  pegs,  for  this  hole  mnat 
be  kept  quite  clear,     fie  Jiext  builds  some  manure  about 

1  foot  or  15  inches  up  toi^e  wood  at  the  back  of  his  frame, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  the  steam  will  be  up ;  he  obtains  some 
Cucumber  plants  from  a  neighboxning  garden,  plante  them 
in  the  frame,  and  with  proper  attention  he  can  have  Cacam- 
bers  ready  for  cutting  in  about  three  weeks.  Last  year  be 
had  a  good  supply  from  May  to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  over-watering ;  that  the  plants  are  generally  covered  with 
dew  as  in  the  open  ground,  at  least  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves ;  that  when  the  Badishes  and  Lettuces  are  off 
the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers  strike  into  the  soil  on  the  out- 
side, getting  the  benefit  of  every  shower  of  rain;  and, 
finally,  that  on  a  keen  windy  day  the  frame  can  be  kept 
dose  without  the  plants  being  isguxed  by  ^^^  steam  of  the 
bed. 

If  ^Badishes,  &c.,  are  not  wanted  the  manure  can  he 
brought  up  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  whan  a  bed  is  made 
np  much  earlier.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds  do  w^  I  generauy 
cut  Onoumbers  in  the  last  week  in  March.  One  seasonl 
cutripeMelonsonthe27thofMi|y.  Potatoes  do  exceeding 
welL  In  working  brick  pits  I  never  like  to  raise  the  lining! 
higher  than  the  aoil.inside,  as  they  ant^xe^Eoire  bottom  heat 
to  caose  a  steam  in  hot  weather. 

I  have  gsBMralty  fi»and  the  <mly  pUm  to  keep  a  g^  ^oc- 
oession  of  Cacnmbers  in  pits  is  to  raise  young  plants  am 
cuttings  and  pull  up  old  exhausted  plants,  taminip  the  earth 

as  weUas  the  linings  before  putting  new  plants  in.  I  have 
always  found  a  good  depth  of  earth— «af  from  1  ^^^^ 

2  ieA,  advantageous  for  Cnonmbers  and  Melons^  espeda^ 
in  a  very  hot  season,  as  the  soots  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
scorched  by  the  sun. 

I  have  ventured  to  s«»d  you  the  above  remarks,  as  I  vam. 
every  one  i^crald  endeavour  to  inq>art  to  others  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  can.— ^.  MawwatiL. 

[We  are  very  nsreich  pleased  with  your  idea  of  doing  aU 
the  good  you  can,  Bjad  imparting  all  the  information  yoa 
can,  even  in  a  humble  way.    Were  there  more  of  your  oiBp 
position  there  would  be  more  knowledge  more  happing* 
and  more  progress  in  this  world  in  which  we  li've.   We 
honour  your  resolve  quite  as  mach  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  perceive  much  of  the  novel  or  progressive  in  what 
you  describe.    Keeping  ^tiie  bottom  of  such  beds  at  a  nm- 
form  distance  from  the  glass  b^  means  of  boards  has  been 
long  practised.    When  1^  floonag  was  made  secure,  either 
l^  priming   or  by  earth  firn^y  placed  aver  them,  dang 
less  sweetl^  workod  could  be  used  beneath  them.    In  dO^s 
sec^>eots,  except  keeping  the  roots  out  of  the  maauie  litOe 
adronta^  was  gained  over  the  common  bed  and  ^'^^^ 
£>r  provided  the  right  distance  from  the  glass  is  seoom* 
the  frame  win  sink  as  the  bed  sinks.   We  think  your  boards 
were  too  near  the  glass;  instead  of  20  inches,  36  inefaas 
would  haave  been   better;  which  would  have  given  yoa 
20  inches  for  soil  and  16  inches  for  fiilii^e  and  air.    Ton 
nug^  hove  moderated  tha  force  of  the  fresh  air  by  hang- 
ing a  dosenet  over  the  opening,  and  if  oi4y  a  little  ialtiiV 
— s%y  half  an  inc^  or  less  were  gicien,  the  heated  air  a^ 
paased  out  would  have  heated  the  oold  air  going  in.    We 
have  seen  men  plantii^  Cucumberain  a  windy  day  inHaro^ 
with  as  little  care  as  to  their  tenderness  aa  if  th^  had 
been  planting  an  Oak  on  the  open  oonunon.    This  was  n(ft 
the  way  by  which  the  old  gardfl»ers  perfozmedauch  wtmdoi 
with  titieir  dung-beds,  and  we  feel  persuaded  you  know  how 
to  admit  air  nnd  keep  out  steam.    The  suooess  attending 
the  knooking-ou  t  of  a  brick  in  the  wall,  juat  shows  that  yon 
had  too  DMich  noxious  steam,  from  the  dung  not  b^iy 
sweetened  enough,  and  the  boards  and  soil  too  open  to  keep 
it  dcMwn,  and  also  that  moat  likely  there  was  too  n^ui^ 
bottom  heat  to  suit  the  atmospheric  heat.  In  the  "  Oossq^ 
you  refer  to,  farmanting  material  was  scarce,  and  the  msA 
was  made  of  it,  and  no  danger  at  all  was  experienood  from 
steam,  the  operations  too  beii^  much  less  cumbrous  than 
those  to  which  you  xetieir.    Upon  oar  own  prinoipla  of  foDoir- 
ing  the  plan  that  answers  best;  we  advise  you  to  ioOff^ 
yonxa,  and  would  say  to  all  with  beds  in  bct<^  jnt^  JLdqst 
thsaame  iflan  under  similar 
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we  rsrely  bow  anjthiiig  about  the  eifeota  (^  steam.  All  we 
want  is  the  heat,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  zegidating 
it  when  obtained. 

We  have  no  donbt  the  plan  ad<^ted  by  yonr  neighbour, 
the  former,  answezs  wdl,  and  if  others  try  it  we  feel  con- 
fident they  will  succeed  as  they  ought  to  do.  But  with 
those  six  or  eight  loads  of  dung  we  timik  we  could  grow  fine 
early  Badishea  without  any  trouble ;  and  when  they  were 
'  dflOfi,  we  would  take  out  the  soil,  turn  out  the  dung,  now 
pretty  well  sweetened,  i^ace  as  much  more  a  little  wrought 
at  ibe  bottom,  and  the  materials  of  the  iSirst  bed  on  the  top 
cf  it,  ooTer  aU  with  soil  w^  secured  at  the  sides,  and  as 
aeon  as  that  became  warm  turn  out  the  Cucumber  plants, 
mad,  we  hare  no  objeetien  to  the  plan,  but  that  it  seems  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  doing,  and  we  must  confess  we  have 
Btue  faitli  in  such  a  stream  chimney  in  a  house  as  a  sub- 
fltitate  for  firesh  air.  But,  perii^>s,  we  do  not  clearly  under- 
atmd  the  system.  We  see  thr<mgh  all  about  the  banking- 
up  to  k«ep  any  bad  steam  from  rising,  but  we  do  not  see  so 
iml  Hhe  efficacy  of  the  hollow  dumney-mouth,  &c.  AH 
danger  from  over-heating  can  be  equally  well  prevented  by 
malotte  the  bed  much  mOTe  dii^ow  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  sides,  or  what  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  forming 
the.bed  there  chiefly  of  faggots  and  prunings,  or  having  a 
duonber  underneath  or  flue  to  be  heated  by  outside  linings. 
We  do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  never  having  linings  higher 
than  the  soil  inside.  Provided  we  have  enou^  bo^Kmi 
heat,  we  prefer  that  the  top  heat  should  come  chiefly  from 
heating  &e  sides  of  the  pit  and  frame,  instead  of  much 
thwcm^  the  soil.  When  we  could  not  do  this,  we  have  run 
pfees  ^iTouffh  the  bed  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
wnh  the  ends  open,  and  by  this  means  obtain  heat  without 
any  steam.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  system  answers 
admirably  with  you  when  you  obtain  such  results,  and  we 
aad  otiiera  feel  indebted  ft»r  your  giving  us  this  information 
iffip<wi».ing'  your  practice.  We  also  approve  of  the  greater 
dmp&i  of  earth  for  Melons  thui  is  generally  given ;  but  that 
wm  not  do  witiiout  sufficient  heat.  Of  course,  from  July  to 
October,  in  a  warm  season.  Melons  require  little  more  heat 
than  what  the  sun  gives  them.  Cocud  we  make  sure  of 
BiBDij  di^  we  might  pretty  well  dispense  with  dung  heat 
waA  hot  waiter  too.  The  viudable  dtaracter  of  the  (&nate 
renders  eHl»er  desirable  when  thoroughly  under  command. 
— E.P.] 

A  GAEPBNEB^  GETEVANCE. 

X  Hflflsi  yo«  wiU  give  me  a  word  of  advice  aa  to  what  I 
niMjif  %a  i>  ander  the  fottewiiig  ciaonmstancaK. 

Iwaa  tffl  lak^  flardener  to-  the  reetov  ef  the  paridi  I 
zesida  iik  I  had  had  my  situation  for  more  than  two  yean, 
and  had  no  particular  £Euilt  to  find  with  it,  except  that  my 
mmater  was  occasionalhr  in  the  habit  of  using  language  to 
me  and  employmg  epitbeta  whidi  were  most  painfol  to  my- 
aelf  to  listen  to.  I  grant  X  was  oeeaaionally  careless,  but 
that  waa  no  leasoa  why  he  should  call  me,  as  he  someitees 
d^  **»  denkey/'  or  aa  he  did  en  one  ooeaaien,  "  a  eoneeited 


,« I  want  to  make  yen.  acquainted  with  the  droim- 

nsidev  which  I  left  my  aUaation»  and  to  %A  yoo 

I  am  not  a  voej  ill-naed  man.    I  will  lay  the  entiBs 

before  you.    Mj  late  maati^^s  g«flrdea»  I  must  peeniae, 

opmm  into  a  field  in  which  aie  kept  three  eowa^  and  I  waa 

niiaMrjail  always  to  keep  tiie  gate,  ndiidi  stasds  between  ijskA 

gtmioKk  aad  tie  field*  oaselully  aloaed.    I  was  generally  veiy 

caMfiik  iaa  this  matter,  but  on  eae  ooeaaion,  about  three 

^«v^«j^i^*»  ago^  I  left  It  open,  aad  eae  of  the  eows  found  her 

ii^o  the  garden.    11^  owater  was  not  pleased,  as  you 

but  aa  I  told  him  I  waa  ^ery  scoxy  fer  my 

he  did  not  say  maoh;  but  he  reaainded  me» 

I  thought  most  unneeesaanly,  that  I  had  onoe  befoae 

to  close  the  gate*  and  he  told  me,  as  he  had  a 

it  to  do,  that  I  must  not  do  any  such  thing  again.    Well, 

I  said  I'd  be  carefeL     But,  unfbrtunately,  about  sii 

Bgo  I  n^lected  to  dose  the  gate  as  I  came  out  of  the 

f^^  tjie  last  tiung  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  my  master 

saw  tlie  three  cows  feedmg  on  the  lawn,  and  I  am  soiry  to 

Sfitat  tib^  had*tramp^  down  the  flowers,  and  nmde 
woerlt.    iiy  master  called  me  to  him,  and  showed  a  most 
degree  <^  temper  in  the  matter,  and  spoke  in 


a  way  that  I  considered  quite  degrading  to  hia  ehametar  aa 
a  clergyman.  He  blew  me  up  before  the  servant  maida, 
and  called  me  in  their  presence  "  disgracefiUly  oareleaa" 
and  "  unfit  for  my  place  ;**  and  when  X  asked  him  what  I 
was  to  do,  the  words  he  used  were,  "Why,  you  helpless  dog, 
go  and  turn  the  cows  into  the  field."  We  went  together  for 
this  purpose,  and  when  the  job  was  finished,  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  it  was  hardly  fair  for  you  to  expose  me  before  the  young 
ladies  in  the  kitchen."  "  What  young  ladies  do  you  mean. 
Jack?"  he  said,  as  I  eoukl  see,  very  eroeaiQr.  "Sir,"  I  taid 
most  respeotfiilly,  "you  juat  ikav  spoke  io  me  before  Ike 
maidservanta ;  and  though  loan  bear  to  be  rebuked  by  year- 
self,  sir,  when  no  one  is  present,  it  is  vezy  hurtfai  to  my 
fe^inga  to  be  called  names  wheax  young  ladiea  are  i^Tidiag 
by  and  listening.  How^  air,  can  I  keep  v^  my  ehaxaeter  ia 
the  kitchen  if  you  are  the  one  to  let  it  oewn  ?"  Whereapoa 
my  master  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  "  Go  aad  look  at  the 
gfurden.  Jack,  and  judge  whether  I  said  a  word  more  thaa 
you  deserved."  "  I  shouldn't  have  minded,"  I  aaid,  "  sir,  if 
it  hadn't  been  before  the  ladies." 

In  an  hour  or  two's  time  he  waa  in  the  garden  with  kda 
wife  and  two  daughters,  and,  sur,  the  remarks  I  heard  them 
make  about  me  were  more  than  human  aatare  could  well 
endure.  As  ill4uck  would  have  it,  in  my  cond^uion  I  had 
neglected  again  to  dose  the  gat^  and  one  cif  the  cowa was  jxnt 
coming  into  the  garden,  and  my  master  eaUed  out  ia  a  loud 
voice  and  said,  "Look  thm;e,  Jaek;"  aad  when  I  had  ^aaed 
the  gate,  he  saidin  a  sneering  sort  of  way» "  I  anypeae,  Jad^ 
I  had  better  say  nothing  to  you  before  the  lad^l"  Aad 
then  the  ladies  laughed  at  somethings  I  could  not  make  out 
what.    I  could  not  speak,  but  I  fait  most  indignant. 

Wen,  sir,  after  I  had  tidied  up  the  place,  my  fnend,  the 
under  gardener  at  the  hall,  came  on  an  errand  from  the 
Squire,  and  before  he  left  I  saw  him,  and  asked  his  advioe. 
I  told  him  that  my  master  had  let  n^e  down  before  the  maicU 
servants,  and  that  he  sememes  ^>plied  unseemly  ^tbeta 
to  me ;  and  he  fully  coincided  with  my  remarks,  and  said 
he  did  not  wonder  I  felt  hurt ;  and  when  X  went  an  to  say 
I  contemplated  giving  up  my  situation,,  he  said  that  tfi/«gi» 
he  did  not  like  men  to  give  up  places  when  they  were  in  tha- 
main  weH  of^  yet  that  sometimes  it  couldn't  be  avoided  & 
but  he  advised  me  to  think  well  of  it.  Hovrever,  on  coa*> 
sideration,  I  determined  to  give  my  maater  a  mane's  warm- 
ing. When  I  had  so  done  my  master  said  to  me  (and  mazi^ 
sir,  how,  even  when  in  a  good  tenmer,  he  woold  2mt  forbear 
caDing  names),  "  You  are  a  siUy  fallow*  Jadk,  and  I  hopa 
as  you  grow  older  you  11  grow  wiser.  But  go  to  bed  aad 
sleep  over  it,  and  if  you  are  tired  of  the  place  give  me  natimt 
again  to-morrow  mormng.  If,  however,  you  sa{^  n^thingv 
I  '11  say  nothing,  if  you  are  intending  to  be  more  careful  for 
the  future;"  and  then  he  said  some  more  things,  and  i  can- 
not say  but  that  he  spoke  very  kindly.  However*  en  tha 
following  morning  I  repeated  my  notioe,  and  my  maafcer 
said*  "very  well,  the  greater  donkey  you;  but  mind,  whes 
you  repent  it,  that  it  is  your  own  doing,  and  not  mine." 
When  1  told  my  friend,  the  under  gardener  at  the  hall»  ha 
said  rt  was  not  pleasant  to  be  called  a  donkey,  aad  that  a 
clergyman  should  know  better.  In  a  few  days'  time,  aiz^  I 
heard,  to  my  intense  disgu8t>  tiiat  this  under  gardener  had 
appUed  for  my  situation,  and  was  coming  in  my  place ! 

Now,  sir,  was  not  this  most  unhandsome,  and  a  vaalatieo 
of  aU  professional  etiquette  ?  And,  sir,  my  master  told  a 
gentleman  who  wrote  for  my  character  that  I  waa  a  good 
servant;  but  he  spoiled  it  by  saying  that  I  waa  sometuata 
earless  ;  and,  sir,  I  am  not  yet  engaged.  But,  sir,  my  een* 
science  assures  me  that  I  have  acted  rights  and  I  hope  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  if  masters  would 
keep  their  servants  they  should  forbear  from  aU  anoh  na- 
marks  as  are  calculated  to  wound  their  feelings,  espeeiallfy 
b^ore  female  servants,  who  are  commonly  sufficiently  imper- 
tinent without  the  opportunity  being  given  them  of  hearing 
one  blown  up  for  any  trifling  aot  of  ne^gence  which  any 
one  is  liable  to.  Nor  was  th^  the  first  time  of  my  mastev^a 
having  done  so;  he  did  it  laat  January^  when  the  fire  was 
out  one  morning  in  the  greenhouae,  and  he  said  some 
plants  were  killed  by  frost.  However^  I  was  very  acny^ 
aad  said  nothing ;  but  one  cannot  bear  to  be  pot  upoa  tfiK> 
often. 

I  hope^  sir,  you  wiS  paxdon  my  intraaion»  but  X  am  soaa 
that  as  your  publication  is  "for  gardeners,"  you  will  not 
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reftise  to  gire  me  your  opinion  and  advice  as  to  the  oircom- 
stances  I  have  laid  before  you. — J.  M. 

[You  seem  to  hare  acted  very  stupidly  by  so  repeatedly 
leaving  the  gate  open,  and  very  foohshly  in  leaving  a  very 
kind  and  indulgent  master.] 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

EITOHBM  OABDEN. 

Attend  to  seedling  and  newly-planted  crops  with  water, 
and  look  over  onr  former  directions  as  to  bringing  up  any 
arrears  whi(^,  more  or  less,  generally  occur  at  this  season. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  larvse  or  grubs  of  a  species  of 
cockchafer,  which  at  this  season  do  considerable  injury  to 
newly-planted  crops  by  eating  off  their  roots.  Carrots  and 
sUoes  of  Maneolds  may  be  stuck  in  the  ground,  when  the 
insects  will  attack  them  and  may  be  des&oyed.  Cabbages, 
no  farther  delay  should  be  allowed  in  sowing  for  a  main 
crop.  Celery,  attend  to  the  earthing,  and  when  the  attacks 
of  slugs  are  apprehended,  dust  in  lime  about  the  plants 
before  closing  the  earth  around  them.  Herbs,  collect  them 
for  drying,  and  on  no  account  allow  vegetable  seeds  to  re- 
main exposed  after  maturity  on  the  parent  plant.  Lettuce, 
Brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cabbage  shomd  be  sown  for  spring 
use ;  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  plant  out  that  sown  last  month.  Onions,  lay  the  tops ; 
in  cases  where  the  crop  is  affected  with  mildew,  ripen  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  possible,  and  select  the  worst  for  early  use. 
Spinach,  sow  for  late  winter  use. 


FBUrr   OABDEN. 

Crevices   formed  between  the   soil  and    walls  are  the 
£&vourite  lodgments  of  numerous  insects ;  therefore,  at  this 
season  the  soil  adjoining  walls  should  be   frequently  dis- 
turbed.   A  shallow  trench  may  be  taken  out  all  along,  and 
as  this  is  being  proceeded  with,  the  soil  adhering  U>  the 
bricks  should  be  removed  with  a  hard  broom.    The  portion 
of  the  wall  thus  exposed  should  be  sprinkled  with  lime  water, 
to  be  used  the  instant  it  is  made.    Remove  all  superfluous 
shoots  from  wall  trees,  and  expose  the  fruit  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines ;  but  this  must  not  be  done  by  cutting  off  the 
foliage.  If  the  foliage  in  any  case  is  overcrowded  the  remedy 
must  consist  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  shoots.    Place 
dry  bean  stalks,  cut  in  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  among  the 
.branches,  and  by  that  means  most  of  the  earwigs  may  be 
caught  before  the  fruit  becomes  ripe.    Spread  ^ort  gprass 
or  other  soft  litter  beneath  Peach  and  Pear  trees  to  receive 
chance-falling  fruit.    Cut  out  the  old  wood  from  Raspberry 
plants,  leaving  only  about  six  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  this 
year's  growth. 

FLOWBB  OAADSN. 

Look  over  rock  plants,  pruning  back  any  that  are  over- 
growing choice  kinds,  in  order  to  give  them  sufficient  time 
to  brei^  before  winter.    Cuttings  of  choice  plants,  such  as 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  Onosma  taurica,  Linaria  alpina.  Phlox 
setacea,  &c.,  should  now  be  put  in  for  planting  out  in  spring. 
Keep  such  plants  cut  back  as  have  a  tendency  to  overgprow 
Box  or  other  edgings.  Peg  down  a  few  shoots  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  layering  in  small  pots.    Petunias  and  other  bed- 
ding plants  of  ^ross  habit  should  have  pruning  betimes  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  Root  a  good  stock  of  Maurandyas, 
Lophospermums,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  and  other  climbers 
that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden.  There 
is  no  grower  who  is  in  the  least  degree  conversant  with  tiie 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  but  knows  that  an  abundant  supply 
of  stimulating  materials  should  be  applied  to  the  autumiml- 
flowering  varieties  to  have  these  in  perfection  during  the 
next  two  months.    Without  applying  manure  water  in  large 
quantities  there  will  be  nothing   but  disappointment  tMs 
season.    We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  necessity  of  stirring 
the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  Noisette,  China,  Tea-scented 
China,  Bourbon,  and   Perpetual  varieties,  and  when  this 
operation  is  finished  give  the  trees  a  good  soaking  with 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  night  soil,  or  with  drain- 
ings  from  the  dunglml ;  an  abundant,  strong,  and  healthy 
bloom  win  be  the  reward,  and  the  plants  themselves  will  con- 
tinue for  a  greater  number  of  years  to  throw  up  continually 
an  abundant  s  upply  of  blooms.  Thanks  are  due  to  Hiii,  Mechi 
for  proving  on  a  large  scale  the  advantages  which  vegetables 
derive  from  the    application  of  manure  in  a  liquid  form. 


From  a  long  experience  on  a  small  scale,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  we  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  he  is  right.  When  once  the  sewage 
water  of  towns  can  be  brought  economically  to  the  surround- 
ing lands  and  market  gardens,  a  gpreat  improvement  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  vege&bles  will  be  insured. 

GBEXNHOUSE  AND  GONSEBVATOBT. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  plants  intended  to  afford 
a  floral  display  under  glass  during  autumn  and  winter  must    < 
have  attention.  Let  Begonias  have  another  shift,  if  not  alrea^ 
in  pots  sufficiently  large.    Keep  the  plants  tbin  that  their 
foliage  may  be  preserved  from  injury.    Crowea  saligna  and 
Plumbago  capensis   are  both  valuable    autumn-blooming 
plants,  and  the  latter  frimishes  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers. 
Attend  to  Chrysanthemums,  water  freely  with  liquid  manure. 
The  earliest  winter-floweping  Heaths  and  Epacnses  must 
soon  be  placed  under  glass,  as  it  will  forward  their  blooming. « 
Where  Camellias,  CMnese  Azaleas  and  the  hybrid  Indian 
Rhododendrons  were  not  potted  in  the  spring,  and  require 
shifting,  the  present  will  be  the  most  favourable  time,  as  the 
young  wood  is  now  becoming  somewhat  firm,  and  the  flower- 
buds  are  perceptible.    As  tMs  class  of  plants  require  water 
very  liberally  during  their  period  of  growth,  dram  the  pots 
well,  and  use  very  turfy  peat  and  sand,  adding  an  equal 
portion  of  fibrous  loam  for  the  Camellias.    Plants  of  Brug- 
mansia,  whose  period  of  blossoming  has  passed,  mav  be 
closely  pruned.    If  drenching  rains  occur,  any  tender  pknta 
which  are  likely  to  suffer  damage  should  be  taken  in-doors 
again ;  there  is  no  occasion  to  house  the  whole  stock  at  once. 
Hants  impatient  of  moisture  should  not  be  kept  out  too  long, 
the  solar  heat  will  soon  become  madh  diminished  and  the 
nights  are  lengthening,  and,  of  course,  evaporation  will  pro- 
.ceed  at  a  slower  pace. 


STOVE. 


Plenty  of  moisture  to  the  atmosphere,  and  plenty  ci  air 
are  still  the  essentials,  increasing  the  ventUafion  progres- 
sively as  the  plants  approach  towards  the  next  period,  and 
inuring  them  to  much  more  sunlight  in  a  similar  ratio,  at 
least  uiose  whidi  have  made  a  strong  and  early  growth; 
shading  will,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  case  of 
bright  sunshine  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Pay  every 
attention  to  such  superior  stove  plants  as  Allamandas,  Dipla- 
denias,  Stephanotis,  Echites,  Euphorbias,  Luoulia,  &c 


PITS  AND 

Some  of  the  first-struck  cuttings  will  now  be  fit  for  pot- 
ting-off;  place  them  in  a  pit  or  frame,  shade  and  keep  them 
dose  until  they  are  well  rooted,  when  they  should  be  aet  out 
to  harden  previous  to  being  stored  for  the  winter.  Continue 
to  put  in  cuttings,  more  particularly  the  best  kinds  of  bed- 
ding Pelargoniums,  which  ought  to  be  struck  as  soon  as 
possible.  W.  KBiifi. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBir  OABDXN. 

Still  a  burning  sun  and  no  water ;  and  we  have,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  suspend  all  planting  operations.  Left  yellow- 
haulmed  Peas  full  of  produce,  that  they  might  shade  Cauli- 
fiowers  and  other  crops.  Shaded  slightly  what  little  we 
attempted  to  plant  or  sow,  and  worked  a  Dutch  hoe  over 
the  whole  smrace  of  the  ground,  alike  to  cut  up  indpient 
weeds  and  keep  moisture  Som  evaporating.  Gave  a  little 
water,  and  only  a  little,  to  beds  of  Endive,  Lettuces,  Cab- 
bages, Chicory,  Ac.  If  this  weather  continue  we  expect  we 
must  fall  back  on  Chicory  and  Dandelions  for  winter  salad. 
We  have  put  down  in  our  memory  some  outlying  comers  by 
the  sides  of  roads  where  the  Dandelion  is  plentifcd,  in  case 
it  might  be  needed.  With  earth  like  kiln-dried  dust,  and 
water  driven  a  long  distance  for  the  supply  of  cattle,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  any  for  the  kitchen  garden.  We  fear  that  pot 
plants  wiU  also  have  to  go  to  the  walL 

FKUrr  QAXDUS, 

General  operations  much  the  same  as  the  last.  Wasps  are 
now  exceedingly  taroublesome,  clearing  off  netted  pieces  of 
Gooseberries,  and  attacking  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
&c.,  in  the  orchard-house.  They  have  come  in  on  us  sud- 
denly like  a  flood,  and  are  much  smaller  in  size  than  we  ever 
recollect  seeing  them  before.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  we 
never  saw  so  many,  so  strong,  and  so  wild,  the  wildness  pre- 
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▼entiiig  80  many  of  them  being  oaaglit  as  would  otherwiBe 
have  been  the  case.  For  abmit  ten  weeks  not  a  wasp  was 
to  be  seen,  and  now  we  have  them  in  shoals.  We  hare 
taken  multitudes  of  nests,  and  mostly  at  a  good  distance 
from  us,  and  many  by  the  sides  of  highways.  In  some  cases 
the  wasps  were  stupified  with  powder  and  sulphur  before 
b«ng  dug  out.  In  most  cases  tar  was  poured  into  the  holes, 
a  little  of  which  stupified  tiiem,  and,  in  many  cases,  kflled 
aH  that  were  in  the  combs  at  the  time.  We  have  gone  to 
Hieee  tarred  places,  and  never  found  a  wasp  returaing  to 
se^  the  old  nest.  When  taken  in  the  old  way,  it  is  a  ff ood 
plan  to  sink  in  the  gpround  a  bottle  of  water,  or  sour  beer, 
leaving  only  the  hole  at  the  mouth  open  and  level  with  the 
ground  suxikoe.  We  have  taken  bottles  half  ftill  of  wasps 
by  thLs  process.  Old  wide-mouthed  bottles,  half  filled  with 
enticixig  liquor,  are  also  good  traps,  and  so  is  the  double 
hand-tight.  A  oommon  Imnd-light  is  set  on  bricks,  with  a 
basin  of  beer  and  decayed  fruit  underneath  it.  A  hole  is 
left  in  the  top  of  the  glass,  another  hand-light  without  any 
holes  in  it  is  placed  over  the  first,  and  the  part  where  they 
join  stuffed  with  moss,  day,  &c.  The  wasp,  after  feeding, 
flies  upwards,  and  roams  about  until  it  finds  the  hole  in  the 
lower  glass,  through  which  it  passes,  but  never  returns  again. 
Some  upper  glasses  already  contain  many  hundreds  if  not 
thousands.  We  have  tried  poisoning  tiiem,  but  with  no 
great  success. 

Ants,  also,  have  become  annoying  on  Apricots,  &c.,  out  of 
doors  since  the  dry  weather.    We  cannot  settle  them  as  we 
used  to  do  fbr  want  of  water  to  syringe  or  engine  with.    A 
repeated  hard  engining  of  an  evening  with  dear  lime  water 
would  bring  almost  &e  whole  of  them  for  shelter  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  then  we  used  to  prevent  their  re- 
ascending  by  runninff  a  band,  2  or  3  inches  wide,  of  tar  and  oil 
near  the  bottom  of  the  walL   The  oil  prevented  the  tar  from 
diyinfi^.    Hie  orchard-houses  were  almost  entirdy  deared  of 
ants  before  the  firuit  ripened,  by  strewing  some  guano  on 
the  floor,  and  diiefly  by  the  side  of  the  waU,  and  then  water- 
ing an  over  with  sewage  water.    The  ant  hates  anything 
containing  ammonia.    Clear  lime  water  will  often  cause 
them  all  to  sheer  off,  especially  if  there  is  much  organic 
matter  in  the  soU.    Though  small,  they  are  very  destructive 
in  numbers,  and  should  be  kept  down.    They  will  eat  sugar 
and  water  with  arsenic  in  it  greedily,  and  soon  their  ex- 
istence is  settled.    We  used  S>  place  it  in  little  saucers 
with  a  bit  of  wood  across,  leaving  room  enough  for  the  ants 
to  enter,  then  placed  another  saucer  above,  and  a  stone  on 
the  top  to  keep  it  in  its  place.    When  exposed,  cats  and 
dogs  win  be  enticed  to  the  mixture.    All  such  poisonous 
matter  should  be  used  with  great  care.    Let  us  advise  all 
frnit-eaters  to  beware  of  what  may  be  in  the  smallest  hole. 
Unfiortunatdy  lives  have  been  lost  by  swallowing  a  wasp, 
and  we  have  known  cases  where  the  throat  has  been  much 
swelled  by  inadvertently  swallowing  an  ant. 

Hexagon  netting,  and  coatings  of  wool,  or  cotton  wadding 
will  keep  out  wasps  from  firuit ;  but  unfortunatdy  all  such 
remedies,  by  iigunng  flavour,  are  deprived  of  part  of  their 
value.  For  regular  houses  the  best  plan  is  to  put  gauze 
over  all  the  ventilators,  and  then  they  cannot  get  in. 

For  all  matters  relating  to  firuit  we  must  refer  to  previous 
weeks.  We  have  trouble  enough  to  obtain  water  to  keep 
St^wberries  in  pots  going  on,  and  for  fimit  in  houses  we 
are  obliged  to  shade  more  than  we  like,  to  lessen  evapo- 
ration. 

We  have  delayed  deaning  the  Strawberry  rows  and  quar- 
ters, as  the  runners  and  old  leaves  help  to  shade  the  grouna, 
and  we  found  the  part  which  we  had  cleaned  and  exposed 
suffered  the  most  ftom  the  drought.  Apples,  though  a  heavy 
crop,  will,  we  think,  be  smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
(bought.  Morello  Cherries  on  north  waUs,  owing  to  receiv- 
ing little  sun,  have  been  very  fine,  and  the  most  forward  and 
blackest  have  beoi  gathered  for  brandy  and  bottling,  to 
keep  them  from  the  wasps  that  had  begun  on  them.  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  we  have  been  obliged  to  shade  more  than 
we  like ;  and  pots  in  the  orchard-house,  in  addition  to  mulch- 
tog,  we  have  strewn  over  with  hay  and  litter,  to  lessen 
evaporatioii. 

obhaksntal  dbpartmbitt. 
Qave  a  little  more  air  to  the  small  stove,  as  the  moist  floor 
was  ganging  a  few  of  the  phmts  to  damp,  but  we  wanted  to 
save  watering  the  individual  pots  as  much  as  we  could,  by 


gtvinff  them  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  wei^  forced  to 
absorb  pretty  well  as  much  as  they  perspired.  Shaded  con- 
servatory wi&  whitening,  and  kept  the  floor  and  stages  moist 
for  a  similar  purpose  as  in  stove,  having  proved  that  by  sudi 
means  much  less  water  W9uld  be  necessary  than  by  giving 
more  air  and  light  and  watering  each  plant  as  it  required  it. 
Shaded  all  fireshly  potted  plants,  as  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
and  Geraniums  for  a  similar  purpose ;  and  even  with  plung- 
ing will  have  difficulty  in  keeping  Chiysanthemums  gp^>wing' 
on  healthily.  Out  of  doors  it  is  amasing  how  well  many  of 
the  flower-beds  look.  Calceolarias  are  yet  pret^  fiiir,  and 
Geraniums  would  be  magniflcent  but  for  the  brown  lawn  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  ground  being  so  dry  we 
fsar  that  a  thunderstorm  will  pretty  well  dash  off  the  carpet 
of  bloom ;  but  if  it  does  so  it  will  enable  us  to  proceed  with 
our  kitchen  cropping.  What  have  suffered  chienv  are  Salvias 
and  Dahlias,  botn  of  which  we  have  been  oompdled  to  leave 
to  their  fiite,  as  not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  given  them. 
It  may  be  trying  enough  to  have  a  constant  dripping  atmo- 
sphere; but  it  cannot  be  so  worrying  as  seeing  tiungs  dying 
I6r  drought  and  no  means  of  averting  tiie  ruin. 

Our  work  has  chiefly  been  threefold.  First,  switching 
over  the  lawn  with  the  daisy-knife  to  cut  down  any  bits  of 
Lotus,  Bent,  or  Plantain,  that  in  various  colours  raised  their 
heads  above  the  level  of  the  rusty-brown  lawn ;  and,  secondly, 
piddng  off  lots  of  the  exhausted  flowers,  and  moving  with  a 
small  Dutch  hoe  every  bit  of  space  round  the  beds,  or  any 
little  spot  among  the  plants  where  the  hoe  could  have  access, 
and  except  at  the  verge  there  are  but  few  places  where  a  three- 
inch  hoe  could  get  in.  Wlierever  the  suriace  can  be  moved 
it  so  fiur  acts  as  a  cooling  to  the  phmts,  and  if  a  shower 
should  come  it  will  go  in  instead  of  run  away  over  a  hard 
surface.  These  little  hoes  act  as  hoe  and  rake ;  the  forward 
move  loosens  the  sur&oe,  or  just  moves  it  when  loose,  and 
the  bade  stroke  makes  it  as  levd  as  any  rake  would  do. 
For  all  general  purposes  in  a  flower  garden  as  respects  the 
beds,  we  never  ^ow  a  rake  with  its  horrid  teeth  to  be  used. 
In  all  piddne,  hoeing,  &c,  we  dean  as  we  go,  allow  no 
heaps  to  be  formed,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  going  after- 
wards and  taking  them  up,  and  sweeping  and  cleaning 
the  bottom  of  each  heap.  We  recollect  in  our  young  days 
trying  how  smool^y  we  could  rake  a  flower-bed,  and  calling 
it  "  dressing  "  and  "  high  keeping."  If  the  work  is  taken  in 
time  and  there  is  not  much  to  remove,  >  the  hoe  will  leave  all 
in  better  mder  as  respects  encouragement  to  growth  in  a 
fifth  part  of  the  time.  Then  what  lots  of  plants  are  ii^ured 
and  torn  up  by  the  teeth  of  even  a  small  iron  rake !  The 
best  plan  is  to  lock  rakes  up  and  keep  them  for  some  very 
particular  purpose  indeed. 

The  third  sort  of  work  has  been  putting  in  lots  of  cuttings 
after  the  Verbenas,  following  with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  oc. 
These  are  mostly  placed  in  moveable  wooden  boxes,  at 
perhaps  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  apart;  and  though 
they  would  do  well  enough  in  the  open  air  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, yet  as  we  wish  to  keep  up  the  regular  outline 
of  our  beds,  and  therefore  select  very  small  bits  for  cuttings, 
and  besides  have  little  or  no  water  to  give  them,  we  place 
the  boxes  under  shelter  of  some  kind,  such  as  old  sashes, 
tiffany,  calico,  &c.  Thus  it  is  well  to  suit  our  operations  to 
our  circumstances.  The  prindple  of  adaptation  cannot  be 
too  much  studied  or  acted  upon. — ^B.  F. 


CO  VENT  GAEDEN  MARKET.— Auoust  20. 

The  market  continues  to  be  abundantly  tappUed,  both  with  home-grown 
and  foreign  fnii ;  and  yegeUbles  are  sufEleientljr  pleatirnl  notwithstanding 
thedroQght.  Lemons,  being  scares,  bare  again  adraneed  in  price. 


t.  d.    s. 

/Lpple8» M...  i  t^'re  1    0  to  I 

Apncots   dox.  1    0     S 

Cherries   ....m ....ib.  0    6     1 

Currants,  Red^^^  stere  SOS 

Biaek do.  4    0      A 

PIgi dot.  SOS 

PilWU  A  Nuts  per  lb.  0    0      0 

Gooieberriea....4>i«^o  10     3 

Grapes,  Hambarghs  lb.  16     4 

Muscats S    0     6 

I<enoo8 .• 100  IS    0    30 

Mekme .^..aach  16     5 


FUUIT. 

d 
6 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Mulberries  ....  punnet 

Nectarines  «... doz. 

Oranges .^ 100 

Peaches  ..^..dos. 

Pears  (kltdien)...bu9li. 

dessert ^dox. 

Pine  Apples ib. 

Plums i  sieve 

Quinces do. 

Raspberries ...lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 
Walnots bash 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

0 

6tol 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

IS 

0 

80 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

S 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

4 

• 
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0 

0 

• 

0 

6 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

20 

0 

JOTTRSII.  OP  HOETWDMrrBS  jUTO  COTIAffB  OABBBHBB. 


LmIu tonngh  C 

MniULACcBia,  pmuel  C 

Onlmt  „„^».^bdnih  C 

pWiUn qvm  ( 

Pimlajr  ..jlol.  botillMa  9 


TBADB  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
WiUiam  Paol,  Faal's  Nnrseiiea,  Walthsm  Cross.— SeUct 
IM  (/  HyoeHiIhi,  £arty  ruZtpi,  Gladioli,  ^. 

Cuthiuli  £  Bon,  Bigbgate.—BaOi  Catalogat  for  IS64. 


TO   CORBESPOM0£HT5. 

*  W«  raqneat  tiiat  no  one  wm  write  privatdy  to  the  de- 
pBrtmentftl  writeTs  of  Uio  "  Jommol  of  HortioiitttKe, 
Oottag«  Gai^aner,  uid  Coonlirj  Q«ntieiaa«."  %-  bo 
dein^  Uiay  ore  sBtgeeted  to  m^nstifiafale  trouble  and 
eipsBHe.  AB  (HximimuoittioDB  sheald  tharefara  ba  ad- 
dnoaed  (oMy  to  The  EMon  o/Ac  J^nn-nol  a/  Hor*ieai- 

■   «.  *c.  m,  TUtt  "■    ■  '    ■     ~" 


[A1 

ntaa«*  h*  SMilBlDK'  UMk-  ^HH  fen  ADtnTp.  «■*  I 
tmBiwnl    W*  ««  qiils  or*  IhM  ,™  Hill  ba  oBlu 
uj  at  Uu  Ea^Uh  oacHriiua,  uUnf 
into  BonridBnttn.    w»  ki —  -^  —  — 
PmAOiu  Ik*  »€rfMB  ' 


|K(  hnler  (nlMii  fkr  • 


red  ud  wUts-burigd  Tirlttiei. 

... .  OF  STora  ( Tl3ij/>.— SprinSl*  tb« 

thorqiijIilT  wminK  It.  ud  Uien  hnnb  «  tatrfly  wNfe  ■  brarti  tfc 


it  qnwtioiii  ralntiw  to  OMidaning  Mid  those 
on  Poaltiy  and  Bo»  anljiwrti,  if  th^  oiyet  to  get  tbm 
.  _  ..         ,  .«d««tty,  but  urito  tben 


uWa,  «IUik  !•  i«f7  >nU&>, 

Am  imU  iqlarr  OS  th«  nndtr  tldi  gf  lb 
'    >l  HMa  nw  nalna  tta    ' 


of  gcuBim  drtpi  In  ■  filLon  cf  vmter  for  i 

iCmu.    Bi*  ^u)U  ijilued  vltk  thia,  or  U* 

U,sbiitiHi  toatiKad  of  ika  »wU  Ufu^tn 
BntkiD.  FmbabU  Uia  noti  v«  in  ua  Heh  vnii 
i  CUM  ui  ImpnlMt  t{|>«1d( 


MdlpBadla 
ip»t  Uu  opi 


■Haf  tbalTHB.  ir  Ika  Bnt  in  TDUi 
tntt  vc  dunld  mil  iiwtliBi  rear  ud  hi 
Iwn  aa  nUiutar  tka  mad. 

Aw>v*ot  EuBiHnns  [Jynr—uiV — If  fan  BBiMit  in  di|ct^  up 
rovta  ef  ttmj  vlut  ■■  H  apgani^  and  noar  dov  a  haf  M  lemaii.  . 
dayndt^out  thcnntbcLoBftlnf  to  It  bolasduf  ap,  yon  wUJ  find  jour  per* 

UMroafh  iJnisace  of  ibe  liad  »«]  ^u  aaiW  Id  datar  aa.  loa  Mil  tod 
diiHlbiiii  A>r  kteplDg  OaiuilBiiii,  Varbeiiat,  and  Catoeolaiiai  wilhont  heat 
In  VoL  VI.,  page  «;. 

WiM  Purr^Tiim  toi.  Wirdow  \.E  O.).— W«  fmr  yon  b»>  anln 
allovad  inotbu  siTor  la  uwi  In.  HhoDld  It  not  ba  3  feet  11  Inobet  loor. 
1  foot  deep,  t?  I  f«at  wldaf  If  n,  loo  wfH  kan  raom  f*T  Wo  nwa  of 
Hoi  lU-lBell  poti,  and  by  onunlUnga  vlrewoiker  ba  vlll  »(geit  mmaj 
dMlCBi  wiUHnt  iha  ou-panteT  betu  at  th*  trODble  md  jm  the  eipenaa  of 
Hi  MWlag  ona  la  weod.  Toa  majr  baTe  the  baltga  of  iIdc,  hhI  b«ia  win. 
mrk  fer  itaa  paU  W  St  into.  Ika  wtreiMckar  wlU  tall  ^u  ahatvUlbe 
Mdtable,  and  make  Cke  Uand  aocordlog  to  jmt  dlraoUoai. 

FkuR-kOvau  {O.  W.  r.),— We  voald  call  a  honH  far  Pig  [rati  a  Fls- 
Iwua,  on*  for  Orange  treea  an  onngirr;  bat  flgetr  ■onlil  be  eqo^ljr 
pnpar  thongh  not  uuiomarj. 

DimvT  er  Cura  {Dtfoa) — Abt  nnneiTMUi  wka  hai  a  good  Mwk 
off  harbaeeou  punia  canld  lupplr  it. 

iLarBAiii'i  Foot  C^"  UaJtr-Otnltmrr) — from  raw  daacriptkB  na 
k*T*  no  donbt  Ibal  Toar  pleat  !•  Tatadlauia  elepbaaUpeai  whteb  la  hnarHs 
aaEbpbaDi'a  Fooler  UotleaiM'*  Bread.  It  la  a  da^aoaa  cIlBber  Utain- 
iagabfigbCof  lfeM,aBdBiiaUieaf  ttaaCava  of  aoodBoyg.  Tbalan* 
an  Kailbrm  indeailrei  aad  tkt  mouiecic  la  a  large  tmtit  oaaa  omnt 
with  a  roagb  cndid  baik.  lad  laiaad  krth*  Uotlealola  la  llBeaalBDBid*F 
aaaBrteiTim.  likiiaeBtlin4d  id  the-'OoU^eGardeBin'DiMUaBT" 
Vkdel  tba  bead  of  TniDdinria.  Tke  geaiu  KlFpbobipoi  la  ilao  knova  la 
Bkpbant'i Foot.    UtUaDwrld  Owaatnn]  bekngi  ta  tbaMaalad^ 


UoiBBOoiia  ( Ja  Jaialwr  af  Ba  JRariAi}.— If  jaa  land  na  jau  ai 

tcgother  wlik  fbur  poitaga  atampr  '*—  ■"■ — ^-^^ .-'-» - 

fannrfc«t*Taa. 


jonorui  «F  wtKnauuFOBM  urn  comma  «AuwnB. 


»LjMAmQi*weti^mw)t—btmlt)titaa.ttsatMta 


jlimi      IB.  Bj.— fMuUiM  MWm.     (/.    " 
I :  ■  satin  if  Ooitnl  tmt  SimlliRB  EimiM,  laa  8b 

Taa  will  fad  BIDO*  agm^K  In  Tl<i*ir 

riBi,"niLa^^.  IF.  f^  b^  tMd  •  Ben 

>.        (X.    4J.— 1,    BelopROM    plDBb*ClBlM 

Imaut  pedusaliU.    (OH.  JTof  lu).— OdocIh 

ItSBS,  SSSE,  till  HOVBSHOLI)  CHHOVICLE- 

COOKEET  AGAIN. 
AOvftieBdof  OBH,  wholmoira  we  soaietim*  raah  into 
adtiwa  a*  to  advertiae  oar  capabilitiBa  in  the  w^  of 
xiag  de^  He  iV"  ^  '^''^  '^b™  bettar  Imown.  aoma 
t  F*pan  wDold  be  a  Mtil  falmiing  to  bftd  Blatpers.  -Be 
^M  tlwnr  eSect  on  ^^my*^^  bb  iiio6t  aoothhig  and  cl^ 
bl;  AdoHB  Ubm  Bake  hisi  jawn,  twen^-fonr  uuike 
ad,  aad  tbe  aatire  eilidie  pradaoeB  the  c&Imect  ale^ 
ar  has.  Some  good  ui  titan  at  bQ  eTorta. 
is  Mid  "  H*  l«4r  *l>o  deaib  in  UtB  finny  tribM  erer 
tm  thoM  ibe  lua  ^  in  a  t^te  ofaflmi-deoomyMitinn," 
"        *         ■      •    '        aaoD  ve  l&e  cmi  paptm  areat)f . 

a^ there  areaameicelikebettor; 

"  WcLnEma  Bainon."  We  bare 
obt  b»  ia  tlw  head  of  a  li4|q>r  &iiu1t-  few  tbiua 
I  hiM.  Ve  likad  Ids  paper  on  "Books,"  bnt  we  do 
km  nek-pie.  It  nmj  be  pr^diee,  cr  it  auv  be  the 
I  idaa  Aat  tliiiTT  ave  tiimiIiw  feeden,  bnt  we  tiunk  it  a 
)  and  an  insult  to  Kood  rompateak  to  bake  it  in  snoh 
ay.  We  like  a  clmfc^  iiaddif ;  it  it  a  boon  in  hot 
ta,  and  a  resoiiroe  in  the  BQmmv;  it  is  a  TaloaUe 
Dt  at  Urn  IwBclKaB  aad  in  moderale  buOiaa  vhaie 
ii  bnt  an*  dinnv  (mt  turn,  and  that  in  ttia  middle  of 
7.  It  ia  a  broniite  with  tia.  We  an  ocmpelled  to  be 
Gal,  and  hara  long  aisoe  tried  to  find  a  piwtable  aide 
r  faobbiea.  We  breed  nmnj  chiAsni,  and  of  conrae 
of  them  are  baity.  We  shut  onr  eaia  to  an  the  en- 
M  to  keep  Hub  one,  becanae  it  ia  ao  ftmny ;  ttiat  one, 
•e  it  aata  out  of  jrom  hand;  and  another,  becanae  it 
n  on  one  aide-  We  ehnt  oar  eara  to  the  nnutl'  "  ac- 
ting drcnmatancea  "  tbe  juvenile  advoeatea  diacoTsr, 
hen  two  or  three  arrive  at  tiie  aiae  ei  jdiaaaaartBwe 
nn  tbem  to  Uu  podding. 

ipc  Let  the  idiiekeBa  be  S>Bt«d  and  killed.  At  the 
twant7.&>nr  boma  cnt  them  np-  I>o  it  deioly.  Oat 
wiBH  aittefint  joint  from  Uiebody.  Takeaabarp 
and,  MginninK  at  the  end  of  the  breaatlxna,  bting  it 
in  one  uean  cnt  to  the  wing  joint  on  ttxb  ride ;  niia 
two  wiDga.  lUe  aff  the  meziythoaght ;  lemore  tiie 
id  tBride  th«an,  giriMg  the  thigh  nad  tlta  dnmatick. 
e  eatOMO  lie  aidewaya  on  the  taUe,  and  divide  it  from 
I  end,  awaraiing  the  hack  frvsn  *^*  breaat ;  oat  the 
n  h^,  croaewa^,  and  flatten  the  two  pieoee ;  a«va 
Mwt  the  aame.  Seaaon  aocoiding  to  taate.  Take  aame 
-aeon,  and  ont  veiy  thin  alioea.  Make  a  aitet  doat, 
in  a  baain,  riaoa  year  jc»nta  of  cUaken  aad  a  few 
»f  bacon  in  the  baain,  tie  it  np  in  a  dotti,  aad  hoil 
for  a  long  time.  Tnm  it  oat  when  done.  Chidnas 
«  too  amall  to  raMt  aad  boil  anvarnioe  eatab  in 
ly.  To  thoie  who  like  the  itmttaz,  the  additiea  of  a 
of  kidney*  ia  an  improremant. 
HMU  i  «ot  Jtooit.  We  think  we  reocJIect  a  paper 
them  in  the  Bftetater.  A  good  gentlemaa  living  in 
ii'a  Inn  Fielda  paaaed  much  of  his  time  at  his  window 
ng  them.  Obaening  hew  freqnent^  they  fell  to  the 
1  and  died,  althongh  ^patently  in  perfect  health  a 
natee  befbre,  he  was  aliout  to  lead  a  paper  before  a 
1  Bodety.  jiToving  that  they  woe  vevy  snbJMt  to  apo- 
wben  making  the  anqoaintanae  of  an  idle  yoaag 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  aqoaM,  ha  ibimd  lie  «u 
habitof  ahootingihea  vithaK  airgnn. 
e  ie  aomethiBg  to  b«  1  named  torn  erarythiag  that  is 
,  Birds  aie  no  eaeeption.  A  Qaose  is  aaid  to  be 
;  bat  try  yo^  heat,  aid  yvn  cannot  AdT*  or^  oae. 


»aliageoag^d,a^aM  aeeoati 
ft  ttar  wM  knew  yon,  aaid  aaa  y 


leo 
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If,  however^  yon  want  to  catch  one,  and  have  to  nee  a  net, 
yon  will  soon  see  the  effect.  From  that  day,  if  you  go  with- 
out the  net,  the  birds  are  careless  of  your  presence.  If  you 
take  the  net,  every  bird  will  try  to  escape  you.  If  you  have 
a  smaller  cageful  of  birds,  and  have  occasion  to  catch  some 
by  hand  now  and  tiien,  if  tiiere  is  one  spot  where  you  cannot 
reach  them,  every  Inrd  will  crowd  there,  and  nothing  will 
make  them  leave  it. 


THE  AGBICULTUiiAL  TTATX  POULTEY  SHOW 
AND  THE   POULTKY  CLUB. 

In  replying  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Manning, 
I  feel  thankfdl  Uiat  we  members  of  t^e  Poultry  Club  are  not 
in  any  way  reroonsible  for  prize  lists,  or  the  getting  up  of 
shows,  as  theJOonorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Tudman,  very  properly 
informs  him;  for  if  tliis  were  the  case  the  sooner  we  take 
advantage  of  a  recent  Act  and  become  a  Limited  Liability 
Company,  the  better.  A  show  undoubtedly  can  be  under  the 
patronage  and  management  of  the  Club  without  the  Club 
being  answerable  for  the  prize  list. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  I  am  told,  your  correspon- 
dent will,  on  referring  to  a  contemporary,  have  his  curiosity 
satisfied  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Club :  but  I,  for  one,  object 
to  any  non-member  being  supplied  with  rules,  for  whidi  I, 
withothermembers,  havehad  to  pay.  Mr.  Manning  appears 
to  question  the  proceedings  of  the  Club.  Surely  he  could 
afford  half  a  guinea  (one  year's  subscription),  and  have  had 
all  the  information  he  desired,  and  thereby  avoided  making 
what  appear  to  me  unjustifiable  assertions. — ^Thos.  Hxtohis. 


OEMSZIRK  AND  SOUTHPOET  AGEICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY'S  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  eighth  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  took  place 
on  the  l7th  inst.,  at  Southport,  on  a  plot  of  land  in  Port- 
land Street,  abutting  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Eailway.  There  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  entries  as  compared  with  former  years;  but,  although 
deficient  in  number  of  entries,  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  qualify  of  what  was  exhibited^ 

DouuNos.— Price,  J.  BlandeU,  Barseough.  CfAtcAetM.— First  and  Seoond, 
H.  Blundell,  Southport. 

8PA1II8H.— Fint  and  Stoond,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  near  Pretkon. 

Oams  (BUck  or  Brown-breasted  Red).- First,  C.  W.  Brieiley,  Rhodes, 
House,  Middleton.  Second,  J.  Eaves,  Knowsley.  Chickens,— C.  w.  Brierley. 

Game  (Of  any  other  kind).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Seoond,  J.  Earea. 

Haxbvbohb  (Golden-pencilled).~First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second,  T.  Ridg- 
way,  Burseough. 

Hambv&obs  (Golden-spangled).  —  First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Seoond,  T. 
Ridgway. 

Hambukobs  (SnTer-spangled).— First,  R.  Teebay.    Second,  T.  Ridipray. 

CooRur-CHUf  A  (Bnff).— First  and  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Crmskirk.  Chtekm*» 
—First  and  Seoond,  T.  Stretch. 

Cochib-Cbuia  (Partridge  or  Grouse).— First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second 
and  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretch.  C%tdl(««i«.— First  and  Seoond,  T. 
Stretch. 

Gamb  Bahtams  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Reds).— Prise,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Gabk  Bavtaxs  (Any  other  colour),— First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second,  T. 
Ridgway. 

Bantams  (Any  other  Tariely).— Prise,  T.  Ridgway. 

Gamb  Cock  (Any  colour).— Prize.  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Gamb  Bantam  Cock.— First,  J.  Berry,  Burscough.  Second,  C.  W. 
Brierley. 

Gbbsb.— First,  J.  Bryers,  Ormskirk.    Seoond,  H.  BlundelU  Southport. 

Docks  (Aylesbury).— First,  T.  Stretch.  Second,  J.  D.  Weaver,  Southport. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety ».— Prise,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Tu&KBTB.— Priae,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Judges. — Mr.  Joseph  Hindson,  Barton  House,  Everton, 
and  Mr.  Burnett,  Hutton,  near  Preston. 


WAKEFIELD  POULTEY  SHOW. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  took  place  at  Wakefield  on 
Saturday  the  13th  instant.  Financially,  we  are  glad  to  say 
the  Show  was  a  great  success,  the  weather  being  delightfully 
fine,  and,  we  believe,  about  4000  visitors  were  present.  The 
poultry  were  not  so  numerous  as  we  expected ;  but  now  that 
the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  John  Croeland,  jun.,  has  means  at  com- 
mand, we  have  no  doubt  his  schedule  for  next  year  will 
assume  a  better  shape,  for  as  poultry  is  certainly  not  the 
least  interesting  part  of  the  gathering,  a  Mr  proportion  of 
the  prise  money  ^nll  be  allott^  to  this  department.    Under 


Mr.  Orofiland  the  Show  was  admirably  carried  out  in  evecy 
respect. 

In  CTome  the  first-prize  Black  Beds  were  unusually  good, 
and  shown  in  splendid  condition,  well  deserving  the  special 
prize  of  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show.  &  the 
same  class  a  good  Brown  Bed  cock  was  accompanied  by  a 
hen  minus  one  daw.  Qame  chickens  were  very  good.^In 
CoehinB  Mr.  Bishop  had  both  prizes  with  Buffii  such  as  are 
seldom  seen  at  a  local  show,  mx,  Lacy's  Brahmas  also  deserve 
notice,  and  added  anoUier  to  that  p^entleman's  honours. 
Dorkings  were  good,  but  out  of  condition.  Hambwght  were 
only  moderate.  Oame  Bantams  irere  particularly  g^ood,  Mr. 
Crosland  proving  his  immense  strength  in  chickens,  all  of 
which  were  first  class,  and  will  no  doubt  be  heard  of  again. 
In  Ihicks  the  Bouens  were  excellent. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Oamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First  and  Cap,  J.  Crosland. 
Second,  Q.  Helliwell.  CftidbMS.— First,  Second,  and  Highly  C^ommended, 
J.  Croiland. 

Oaxb  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  O.  HeUiwell.  Secpnd,  O.  Crodand. 
C%ftoAc«n«.— First,  J.  Crosland.    Second,  J.  D.  Newsome. 

Spamzsh.— First,  R.  T.  Wood,  Clark*s  Villa  Tower,  Cnunpsall,  ICaa- 
choster.    Seoond,  J.  Siddall,  Rhodes  Street,  Halifax. 

Cochin.— First  and  Second,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Crosland,  jun.  CAtdb^ns.— First,  Messra.  Bawn and 
Briggs,  5,  Royal  Parade,  Harrowgate.    Second,  Q.  Crosland. 

Bbahma  Pootba.— First,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge,  Yorkshire.  Seeond, 
C.  Lister,  Mirfleld. 

DoiuuNos.— Prize,  T  E.  Kell. 

Hamburohs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong,  Holm- 
flrth.    Second,  J.  Ellis,  High  Court  Lane,  Leeds. 

Havbueobs  (SUrer-spangled).— Prise,  J.  Crosland. 

Hambvbohs  (Golden-pencilled).— Prise,  J.  Crosland. 

Hambubohs  (SilTer-peBcilled).  —  First,  D.  Illingworth,  Barley,  near 
Otley,  Yorkshire.  Second,. O.  HeUiwell. 

PoLAKDS.— Prise,  H.  Carter,  Holmflrth. 

Abt  otbbb  Bbbkd  kot  bbfobb  Mbittxohei).— First,  C.  Lister,  Hiiiield. 
Seoond,  J.  Ellis. 

Bahtams  (Oame)  .—First,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended,  Master 
C.  Crosland.    Second.  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley. 

Bantams  (Black  or  White).— Prise,  Miss  M.  A.  Crosland. 

Bantams  (Any  other  rariety).— First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley.  (Pekln.) 
Seoond,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley.    (Cochin  China.) 

DvcBs  (Aylesbury).- First  and  Second,  —  Boilings. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Hirst,  B'yyne  Hill.  Second,  J.  D.  NewsooM, 
Batley. 

Judge  of  Poultry,  Mr.  W.  Ludlam,  Bradford. 


MY  BLACK  BANTAMS. 

Thb  very  first  paper  which  I  sent  to  this  Journal,  now 
one  year  and  eight  months  since,  was  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription and  praise  of  those  pretty  pets.  Bantams,  especi- 
ally Black  Bantams,  so,  to  m&e  a  bad  pun,  "  I  won  my 
spurs  with  a  charger  of  sootable  colour."  Having  now 
farther  watched  the  habits  of  these  interesting  and  usefiiil 
little  creatures,  I  crave  a  little  more  space  from  you  on  the 
same  subject.  First,  I  would  notice  l^eir  appearance — Let 
me  describe  that  trim  little  cock,  now,  as  I  write,  crowing 
on  my  window-ledge,  giving  me  a  saucy  and  inquisitive  look, 
perhaps  for  more  breadcrumbs,  his  dear  del^ht,  perh^^ 
because  I  write  glancing  at  him,  and  he  thererore  connects 
himself  in  some  way  or  other,  I  know  not  bird  process  of 
reasoning,  with  me  and  my  present  vocation.  How  bril- 
liantly red  is  his  comb,  especially  when  he  is  angry,  that 
well-shaped  comb,  reaching  £ax  back  in  a  peak ;  then  his 
spaorkling  eye,  and  white  ear-lobes,  contrasting  so  weU  with 
his  bright  jet-black  plumage.  Then,  again,  what  a  beautifnl 
hackle  he  has  (I  like  much  hackle  in  all  CQcks),  it  flows  down 
his  neck,  over  his  shoulders  it  falls — so  pointed  and  black 
is  each  feather,  I  compare  it  to  nothing  less  than  the  "  back 
hair "  of  some  Spanish  belle.  Scarce  less  noticeable  is  his 
short  curved  strong  beak,  such  a  weapon  of  attack ;  then  to 
complete  him  his  silky-falling  saddle,  and  his  arched  and 
flowing  tail,  and  his  whole  body,  especially  his  wings,  glisten- 
ing with  metallic  hues.  Nor  is  the  little  fellow's  figure, 
nicely  poised  upon  his  firm  legs,  less  noteworthy,  or  that  broad 
fall  breast,  with  head  carried  defiantly.  Whether  the  poet 
Dryden  ever  kept  Black  Bantams  I  know  not,  but  at  any 
rate  his  description  of  the  cock  in  one  of  his  fables  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  he  did. 

"  High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal. 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 
His  bill  was  rsTen-black,  and  shone  like  Jet ; 
Blue  were  his  toga,  and  orient  were  his  feet ; 
White  were  his  nails,  like  ^rer  to  behold : 
His  body  glittered  like  the  bamlah*d  gold.^' 
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Take  him  all  in  all  I  am  indined  to  think  that «  well-bred 
Black  Bantam  oock  is  among  the  rery  handsomest  of  oar 
domestic  pimltxy.  He  is,  too,  a  rery  dean  little  fellow.  It 
is  onr  custom  to  breakflMt  daily  in  the  study,  bnt  on  Sundays 
we  take  that  meal  in  t^e  dining-room.  I  had,  a  few  years 
since,  a  oock  of  this  breed  who  came  regularly  to  the  window 
at  eiflht  o'clock,  tapped  with  his  beiuc  (if  not  noticed  he 
would  go  on  tapping,  letting  us  haye  no  rest),  and  have  his 
hreak&st  of  cmmbe.  But  when  Sunday  mominp^  came,  he 
would  first  make  his  appearance  at  his  regular  wmdow,  but, 
alas,  no  welcome  tableicloth,  with  good  tlungs  on  it,  was  to 
be  seen;  he  would  then  run  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
at  Mi  speed,  wit^  his  head  on  one  side,  listening  for  the 
soond  of  Toioes,  passing  firont  door  and  drawing-room  win- 
dows, and,  at  the  dining-room  windows  he  appeared  for 
certain,  crowing,  tapmng,  and  confident  that  his  appeal 
would  be  suoce^ful.  This  bird  was  the  deverest  fowl  I  ever 
had— but,  in  passing,  let  me  say,  the  more  you  pet  poultry, 
the  more  of  mind  or  sagacity  do  they  reyeal,  but  gradually 
cease  topet  and  caress,  &ey  return  to  mere  fowls  of  ordinary 
type.  ThoB  bird  used  to  fly  up  to  my  ohildren's  heads  or 
uioulders,  stand  on  my  foot  and  crow,  and  yet  he  was  never 
▼icious,  the  youngest  bare-legged  little  child  was  no  sufferer 
from  his  fiMniliarity. 

Next  let  me  notice  the  precocity  of  the  Black  Bantam. 
I  have  now  by  me  four  chickens  of  this  breed,  hatched  on 
tHe  10th  of  last  May,  also  four  Game  chickens.  Black-breasted 
Beds,  I  do  not  mean  Game  Bantams,  these  were  hatched  on 
the  same  day,  consequently  they  are  aU  just  three  months 
dd,  for  I  write  on  the  10th  of  August.  Now  the  Game 
cockerel  is  only  a  long-legged  gawky  boy,  with  almost 
odourless  comb  and  wattles,  he  has  never  attempted  to 
crow,  while  the  two  black  cockerels  have  crowed  these  six 
wed»,  and  now  execute  that  adult  accomplishment  to  per- 
fection. They  also  walk  with  the  hens,  one  is  particularly 
fond  of  an  old  hen,  and  as  I  sent  away  my  late  cock,  the 
master  of  the  two  cockerels  is  in  all  respects  the  Sultan. 

I  wish  somebody  could  supply  me  with  the  pedigree  of 
Black  Bantams,  for  I  find  them  more  game  than  Game. 
For  instance,  my  Game  chickens  are  of  a  prize  strain,  willow- 
legged  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  the  blade  cockerel  not  only 
^ves  off  the  Game  pullets,  but  is  totally  master  of  the 
Game  cockerel,  leading  him  a  wretched  life,  for,  not  content 
with  giving  >*^^  a  peck  and  done  with  it,  the  little  tyrant 
hanffs  onhis  wing,  and  punishes  the  |>oor  long-legged  boy 
tembly,  he  never  daxing  to  turn  agam.  Of  course  there 
wfil  be  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  presently,  a  turning  the 
tables,  a  Nemesis,  and  my  only  fear  is  that  llie  grand  battle 
w31  end  faAaOj,  in  case  of  no  eye  seeing  the  fight,  for  my 
btave  HtUe  f^ow  will  fight  to  the  last,  of  that  I  am  quite 
confident. 

I  know  no  one  possessed  of  Blade  Game  fowls,  but  I  should 
like  to  tzy  a  cross  between  the  two  black  kindle.  Game  and 
Bantam.  A  very  nice  Uttle  fowl  would,  I  should  think,  be 
the  result,  and  a  profitable  one  too  (and  why  not  make  pets 
nrofitable  ?),  for  the  black  pullets  are  excellent  winter  layers. 
1  want  to  breed  a  fowl,  laying  well,  and  also  a  fiEur  size.  I 
diould  know  I  was  eating  a  Black  Bantam  egg  if  I  had  my 
eyes  shut,  and  then  next  in  my  estimation  comes  the  Game 
fowl's  egg.  Now  a  cross  would  bring  a  bird  with  good  points 
and  properties,  fit  too  for  open  gardens  like  mine ;  and  every 
one  should  keep  half  a  dozen  Uttle  fowls,  even  if  they  have 
no  separate  yard.  Can  anybody  help  me  in  this  matter  ? 
Good  laying,  good-looking,  spirited  little  fowls,  too  smaXi  to 
scratch  up  a  gooseberry  bush,  or  even  a  scarlet  geranium, 
would,  1  think,  be  welcome  to  many. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  little  black  hens.  Certainly 
I  do  not  find  them  equal  to  the  cocks  in  intelligence,  but 
they  are  neat-looking  birds,  some  of  them  good  sitters,  all 
excellent  mothers.  The  pullets  have  charming  little  heads 
as  they  peer  at  one  firom  a  bed  of  potatoes.  I  also  find  that 
the  colour  of  the  hens,  originally  of  a  dull  black  almost 
brown,  improves  when  yon  avoid  breeding  in-and-in. — 
Wn^TBHixx  Bbctor. 


PIGEONS'  FOOD. 

I  HAVE  kept  Pigeons  many  years,  ever  smoe  I  could  hold 
one,  and  having  had  some  experience  of  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  as  Pigeon's  food,  I  should  be  glad  to  ezdiange 


notes  with  other  fimders  as  to  their  opinions  zeipeoting  the 
quality  of  various  sorts  of  com  as  food  fbr  Pigeons  under 
different  circumstances. 

I  have  generally  beoi  in  the  habit  of  allowing  my  Pig^eons 
to  fiy  out  for  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  day,  and  under  such 
arrangements  I  find  most  kinds  of  food  are  wholesome,  and 
the  l^eons  thrive  wdl  when  they  can  provide  themiMlves 
with  lime,  ^vel,  and  green  meat.  They  always  had  access 
to  a  bath  m  fine  weather,  and  also  to  salt.  Disease  was 
then  almost  unknown  among  them.  Now  things  are  mudi 
altered,  not  altogether  for  &e  better.  I  am  living  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  a  bleak  situation;  our  water  is  from  a  well, 
very  soft,  and  contains  no  lime.  My  Pigeons  are  high  bred 
and  tender,  beins  Tumblers  of  different  sorts — as  Scoteh, 
House,  and  idr  Tumblers ;  Boilers ;  BQgh-fiying  Tumblers, 
and  Short-faced. 

The  House  Tumblers  and  many  of  the  Air  Tumblers 
cannot  fiy,  from  their  tumbling  so  much,  while  some  of  the 
Boilers  if  put  on  the  wing  will  roll  tOl  they  strike  the  earth, 
and  would  in  consequence  iz\jure  if  not  kill  themsdves,  and 
for  this  reason  my  Pigeons  do  not  have  their  liberty,  except 
the  High-fiying  birds  and  the  young  ones,  which  are  let  out 
once  a!-day  when  weather  suits.  They  fiy  for  about  two 
hours  and  then  go  in. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  under  present  arrangements 
a  delicate  breed  in  a  bleak  place,  highly  fed,  and  t^dng  no 
exercise,  must  be  liable  to  complaints  unknown  to  a  haraier 
race  in  a  more  natural  and  genial  condition.  I  am  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  better  and  more  sheltered  place,  and  so 
avoiding  some  of  the  difficulties.  Still  some  persons  may 
say.  Why  not  keep  a  breed  that  can  take  care  of  themsdves 
and  so  be  let  out?  but  every  one  to  his  own  taste.  I 
fiatter  myself  I  have  a  first-rate  breed  of  Tumbling  Pigeons 
and  do  not  desire  to  change.  I  have  now  explained  under 
what  circumstances  I  have  noticed  the  effects  of  various 
Borta  of  food. 

Tasks  are  generally  considered  the  best  food  for  Pigeons. 
I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Eaton  when  he  says  thev  are  relaxing, 
and  too  much  purging  is  not  condudve  to  health. 

BxANS.^Small  old  beans  are  by  many  declared  to  be  the 
best  of  all  food.  I  find  them  strong  and  warm,  if  I  may  so 
express  mysdf.  I  cannot  well  succeed  without  them,  yet  I 
regard  them  as  heating ;  the  old  Pigeons  will  breed  too  fast 
on  them,  the  cocks  dxrre  to  nest  so  determinedly  that  they 
neglect  the  previous  hatch;  and,  moreover,  beans  do  not 
rc^Uy  make  soft  meat,  and  the  transition  from  soft  meat  to 
beans  is  too  sudden  for  delicate  young  Hgeons  already  weak- 
ened by  neglect,  consequently,  many  die. 

Pkas  are  very  nutritious  food,  much  recommended  for 
Pigeons  to  fiy  on ;  but  I  find  if  my  Pigeons  have  many  peas 
the  hens  lay  soft  eggs. 

LsNTiLS. — I  have  not  tried  any  of  this  food  of  late  years, 
but  when  in  Gtermany  found  it  good,  and  it  is  highly  nu- 
tritious. 

Vetches. — In  France  I  fed  my  Pigeons  prindpally  on 
small  grey  vetches  and  liked  them  very  much  as  food ;  but 
that  is  some  years  since,  and  I  cannot  compare  them  with 
present  food. 

Wheat. — ^Very  fiittening  and  excellent  for  feeding  young 
Pigeons  on;  but  i^e  old  ones  become  fett,  laicy,  and  soft- 
feathered  on  wheat. 

Bablet. — ^Yery  wdl  as  a  mixture  with  peas,  but  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  good  food,  and  the  Pigeons  do  not  seem  to 
relish  it. 

Buckwheat. — ^A  very  good  addition,  the  Pigeons  are  fond 
of  it,  and  I  regard  it  as  beneficial,  but  have  not  tried  it 
much. 

HEifPSEED. — ^Very  fiiittening  and  exdting,  and  not  good 
as  a  constant  food;  but  usefrd  in  s^etting  birds  into  con- 
dition or  hastening  pairing  or  breedmg. 

Cakabtsesd. — I  have  a  high  opinion  of  this,  but  it  is  too 
expensive. 

Bice  bears  a  bad  name,  but  I  find  it  useful  as  a  mix- 
ture to  prevent  diarrhosa,  and  think  the  Flying  Tumblers  fiy 
better  smce  th^y  have  had  a  little. 

I  should  be  pleased  if  any  other  fiinder  would  compare 
notes  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  either 
through  the  columns  oi  this  Journal  or  privately.    It  will  be 
advisable  to  name  tiie  breed  of  Pigeons,  whether  in  confine- 
,  ment  or  at  liberty,  hffw  they  are  fed,  and,  what  I  regard  as 
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offtJOflt  tfmiwiiiiBfn,  tlin  ixmlitr  ^^  t]i»  wfttartkofdrhib; 
favI<kiaktkiBi»€f  miieh.imp«rtaiioetoabkd  thflfecbiate 
so  copiously  as  the  Pigeon,  the  wafcev  oOen  otntainiDe 
Tttaoiui: eartha aiid  silta  aooovdiogto  thenatove  <ii  tJkasou 
fB$mwtatik  it  is  obtaiBed.  The  sal^iect  of  £»ed, I  Idiiiik,  is 
one  wall  w&etti  the  trouble,  of  a  little  iiwestigsAion,  and  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinions  of  othem — Bsainua^ 
P.  Bbbiviv  J>aXlm§ttm^  nrnxr  MoberUbridfe,  Stua^tk 


PiC^BOKS  AT  ireWCASTEE.UPOir.TyNE 
AND  DATTLTNGTON  SHOWS. 

A.  UDCTSB  in  your  last  Number,  page  13d,  signed  "A 
TAJSCiMSkr"  I  cannot  allow  to  pass  withovt  giving  some 
explanation.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  shonld  be  any 
ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  judging  of  Pigeons  at  the 
Newcastle  Show,  as  I  had,  perhaps,  more  to  do  with  select- 
ingtihe  Judges  than  any  one  else. 

when  the  Newcastle  Show  was  first  decided  upon,  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  fixed  on  as  Judge,  knowing  that  this  gentle- 
man's decisions  almost  invanaHy  give  satisfaction.  He 
was  written  to,  and  aeoepted  the  office;  but  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  Show  taking  place  I  received  a  letter  frcon 
Mr.  Hewitt,  stating  that  he  thoaght  he  could  not  comfort- 
ably get  through  the  number  of  entries  by  himself  in  the  time 
allotted,  and  suggested  some  one  at  least  should  be  secured 
to  take  the  Pigeons  off  his  hands.  I  was,  consequently, 
tied  for  time  U)  obtain  a  Judge  for  this  department ;  but 
happening  to  place  my  hands  upon  the  Darlington  catalogue 
for  fiist  year,  I  noticed  Mr.  Boteherby  acted  as  Judge  there, 
so  I  concluded  at  once  that  if  Mr.  Botcherby  was  compe- 
tent to  judge  at  ajs  important  Show  like  that  at  Darlington, 
I  coula  not  be  wrong  in  asking  that  gentleman  to  do  so  hare, 
and  I  wrote  to  him  immediately,  and  procured  his  sanctum, 
consequently  the  matter  was  decided.  Previous  te  this  I 
had  not  heard  a  single  word  about  the  diaaatiBfaction  fak 
judging  had  fflven  at  Dailingten,  or  you  may  depend  upon 
it  I  should  have  avoided  the  services  of  Mr.  Boteherty. 
However,  I  believe  Mr.  Botcherby  te  be  highly  respectable 
and  honest  as  a  judge,  but  as  te  his  competency  for  such  a 
task  I  confess  I  Imow  but  little. 

You  must  also  permit  me  to  rectify  an  error  in  the  letter 
referred  to.  I  did  not  reverse  a  single  card  that  M^. 
Botcherby  had  placed  upon  the  Piffeon  classes;  but  unfor- 
tunately some  of  Mr.  Tardley's  birds  had  remained  in  the 
basket  until  after  the  awards  were  made :  regretting  this  as 
I  did,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Tardley  that  if  the  amount  of  a 
first  prize  would  satisfy  him  for  the  oversight  in  not  putting 
the  birds  in  their  proper  place  in  time,  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  pay  over  the  extra  amount,  which  Mr.  Tardley 
aocepted.---J.  Shobtbosb. 

On  looking  over  your  last  Number,  I  find  a  letter  firom 
"  A  Fancibb  "  criticising  the  judging  of  the  Pigeons  at  the 
Newcastle  and  Darlingtc^  Shows,  fiis  strictures  upon  the 
former  may  be  all  very  right,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give 
an  opinion;  but  some  of  his  remarks  upon  the  latter  are 
quite  beside  the  mark. 

In  the  first  place,  he  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that 
Mr.  Botcherby  was  the  only  judee  at  Darlington;  but  on  refer- 
ring to  the  catalogue,  whidh  I  happen  to  have,  I  find,  under 
the  Pigeon  Judges,  the  names  J.  W.  Botcherby,  Esq., 
F.  Bellamy,  Esq.  "Fanoibb"  altogether  ignores  the  fact 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  having  omoiated.  Now,  I  know 
nothing  whatever  about  Mr.  Botoherb/s  ci^abilities ;  but  I 
think  every  fencier  will  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
a  thoroughly  competent  judge,  and,  taking  his  presence  at 
Darlington  into  considemtion,  I  cannot  Siink  the  awards 
were  so  outrageously  bad  as  "A  Famoixb"  would  have  us 
believe. 

Again :  he  says,  "The  silver  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the 
Show  was  awarded  to  an  old  Dun  cock,  a  <kaft  frcm  the  kit 
of  one  of  our  well-known  exhibitors ;  while  one  of  the  best 
Carriers  in  the  kingdom  and  in  her  prime,  a  black  hen  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Else,  of  London,  was  shown."  Now»  I  am 
prepared  to  mrove  that  the  Dun  cock  spoken  of  was,  when 
exhibited  at  Darlington,  under  three  years  old,  and,  to  use 
"  A  Fakcibb's  "  own  words»  in  his  prime,  and  one  of  the 
best  earners  in  the  kingdom. 


Vito  these  misntatgiflBtabsftge  mal  cannot  helpthH^ 
Jng;  that  ^  inquired  into  aom»othec  of ''A  FAJiciBBrB  ^  ^  mo^ 

inoontaovertible'"  mig^t  pvove  fietions.  To  my  thftikiittp 
there  is  a  feeiioi^  of  soreness  thzoughoiit  his  lettsr  which, 
raainda  one  very  fbrciU^  of  "  sour  grapea."— J.  L  D. 


"A  DEYONSHIBB  KBB-KEBPEB"  rrasim  Tim 
"TIMES''  EEE-MASTEE. 
F<a  the  creditof  British  joiBiialism,  I  regret  to  state  tha^ 
my  second  letter  in  r^y  to  l^e  acrimonious  tirade  of  Hie 
"Bee-keep^"  in  the  employ  of  tite  TinMt,  who  turns  out  to 
be  I^.  Gumming,  the  well-knewn  oox^roverualist,  has  been, 
reteed  insertion  in  that  paper,  aliliongh  another  violent 
attaek  on  me  from  Idie  learned  (?)  doetor^s  pen  i^eared  in 
the  Timee  of  the  12th  inst»  Of  this  jprecioas  productiea  I 
need  only  remark  that  it  is  worthy  ot  its  predecesaory  and 
that  it  fulfils  a  predietion  made  by  the  AberdBrnt.  Free  Prets^ 
of  the  5th  inst— vis.,  that  the  doctor  was  uamghis  influenoa 
with  the  view  i^puAae  a  hook  which  he  intends  publishing. 
Unlike  Dr.  Cumminips  own  interpretatieas  of  pro^he<7» 
this  prediction  has  been  liteiaUy  fhlfilled  by  the  astonishing 
announcement  that  a  man,  who  cannot  write  a  letter  on  the 
sul;9eet  of  bees  without  bhmdering  in  every  paragraph,  is 
not  only  about  to  "pot  together"  a  book  upon  them»  but 
has  acteally  found  a  publuher  willing  to  ran  the  risk  o£ 
printing  it!  Although  tiie  pokOi^iers  of  cheap  literature 
have  b^i  notoriously  unlortttnate  in  their  selection  of  api- 
arian writers,  and  the  ccdipilaticBS  of  Messrs.  Biohardson 
and  Wood  must  therefon  be  deemed  f<»midable  competxtom 
in  the  raee  for  pre-eminence  in  ill.  Messes.  Low  may  sa£»i|y 
be  congratulated  on  having  secured  the  ccqpyright  of  whi^ 
will  in  all  probal»lity  turn  oat  to  be  the  most  inaocurate 
bee-book  ever  manufactored.— A  Dbvokshxbb  Bbx-kkxfsb. 


ILL-SUCCESS  nf  BOEE-ZEEPma. 

Ths  letters  in  the  Times  about  bees  have  somewhat  revived 
my  interest  in  my  own,  which  for  several  vears  I  have  re* 
signed  to  the  care  of  the  stadenet,  an  dd-fiishioned  maa^ 
whose  only  ideas  on  the  subject  are  tinkling  and  burnings 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  neither  swarm  nor  honey, 
and  my  six  or  eight  hives  have  diminished  to  two^  the  reason 
being,  as  the  ga^ener  insists,  that  I  gave  away  my  lu<d:  by 
giving  a  swarm  to  a  friend! 

Now,  I  wish  to  tiy  if  I  cannot  bring  back  my  luck  by 
taking  th^n  in  hand  myself;  and  I  venture  to  ask  if  yoa. 
wiU  be  kind  enough  to  teu  me  what  is  the  simplest  and  best 
kind  of  hive  ?  I  had  been  thinking  of  obtaining  one  of  the 
nadir-hives,  recommended  in  theBev.  W.  Law's  letter  in  the 
Times;  but  it  occurred  to  me  before  I  saw  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury's letter  that  the  principle  was  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  bee,  and  therefore  I  am  hesitating  whaJb  to  do.  Can 
you  also  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  under  the  present  state 
of  affimrs? 

Two  or  three  days  ago,  on  opening  the  bee-house,  which  I 
had  not  looked  into  beSore  this  year,  I  found  that  the  bees 
(in  two  common  straw  hives  with  flat  tops),  had  made  an 
immense  quantity  of  comb  outside  the  hives,  thus  connecting 
them  tojMther  and  with  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  now 
nearly  filled  with  hon^,  and  covered  with  dusters  of  bees. 
The  two  hives  stand  on  a  shell  The  gardener  aays  the- 
only  thing  to  be  done,  is»  later  in  the  season,  to  bum  the 
bees  and  take  the  honey ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  sava 
the  life  of  my  poor  bees^  and  should  feel  very  mnoh  obliged 
if  you  could  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing  so,  and  also  of  going 
on  better  for  the  fixture. 

Some  years  ago  I  tried  putting  a  glass  over  the  hole  m 
the  centre  of  the  hive ;  Imt  thon^  the  bees  on  one  occasion 
made  a^small  piece  of  oomb  in  it,  th^  did  not  fill  it,  and  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  honoy  in  that  way.^ 
C  S.  B. 

[You  cannot  do  better  than  use  fiat-topped  straw  hives, 
with  a  three-inch  hole  in  the  top.  You  require  the  assist- 
ance of  a  practi^  apiarian,  who/by  the  aid  of  a  little  smoke, 
would  soon  cnt  away  the  extraneous  combs,  and  compel  ike 
bees  to  retire  to  their  hives.  Had  yon  sopered  your  stocka 
this  season,  jwm  would'  doubtlesB  have  obtained  a  large 
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qiiMitii^  of  homej.  Qlames  require  to  be  kept  warm  hy  an 
eKtttnMU  oov^iia^  of  flaaneU  or  some  other  mon-condocting 
mtarial ;  and  the  aheeaoe  of  this  pzecaatioa,  and  the  pos- 
sude  want  of  deooy<«omb  in  the  fflaasea,  are  the  most  proba- 
ble oanaee  of  fadnre. J 


BEES   FORSAKING  A  STOOE-HIVE. 


TO  in  jself^  no  one  in  this  neighbonrhood,  so  fiir 
as  I  am  aware>  keeps  bees,  and  the  present  is  only  the  second 
season  of  my  doing  so,  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for 
addngibr  inibrmation. 

In  Say  last  year,  I  bought  what  was  considered,  and,  I 
b^teve,  was  a  ^ood  top  swarm,  which  threw  off  another 
fi^ft&t  I  had  had  it  about  a  month.  I  kept  them  throiigh  the 
winter,  both  being  strong  and  healthy.  This  season  ttie 
Ment  hive  threw  off  two  swarms,  the  first  in  the  end  of 
Jfay*  and  ^6  second  about  three  weeks  later,  both  of  which 
continue,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  healthy  and  actiye.  About 
a  month  ago  I  remaiked  that  the  occupants  of  the  onginal 
hive  seemed  to  become  lasy,  not  showing  themselves  outside 
in  numbers  l&e  those  of  the  five  neighbouring  hives,  and 
such  as  I  riionld  have  expected  from  their  supposed  strength, 
^aly  their  numbers  seemed  to  diminish,  till  within  a  few 
dm  past  there  has  been  "no  appearance,'*  and  no  sound 
of  IHb  from  within.  I  lifted  the  hive  off  the  board ;  and  not 
a  UtQe,  I  confess,  to  my  disappointment  and  surprise, 
found  that  they  had  fied,  leaving  about  If  lb.  of  wax,  but 
not  an  atom  <rf  honey.  Now,  wjSI  you  kindly  inform  me 
how  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  and  in  what  way  I  can 
prevent  similar  casualties  among  my  bee  stodc  in  future  ? — 

(The  bees  have,  doubtless,  vanished  from  the  old  stock 
owug  to  the  absence  of  a  queen,  and  this  may  have  arisen 
from  various  causes  after  the  departure  of  the  last  swarm. 
The  remaining  bees  may  have  faued  to  raise  a  queen.  Your 
stocks  may  be  plaoed  too  dose  together,  and  the  young 
queen  mMj,  therefore,  have  perished  through  mistaking  her 
hive  on  her  return  from  her  wedding  flight,  or  she  may  have 
been  "  worried  to  death  "  by  her  own  suljects,  as  related 
I7  "A  DnvowsHTBi  Bxx-KEXPSB,'*  in  page  80.  All  that 
you  can  do  in  order  to  render  su6h  a  misfortune  less  likely 
in  future,  is  to  take  care  that  your  hives  are  a  sufficient 
distance  apart] 

DEPRIVING. 

I  HAVx  adopted  the  Woodbury  bar-hive  and  super  as  re- 
oowmended  in  the  manual  of  "  Bee-keeping  for  the  Many." 
I  find  that  the  stock-hive  contains  from  45  to  50  lbs.  of 
hooey,  and  the  super  is  filled  with  comb,  but  there  is  scarcely 
a^y  honey.  The  space  also  between  the  bars  of  the  stock-box 
and  adapting-boMrd  is  filled  with  comb  and  honey  so  full 
that  it  appears  one  solid  mass.  Now,  I  am  anxious  to  take 
about  25  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  super  and  stock-box,  so  as 
to  leave  25  lbs.  in  the  stock-box  to  supply  the  bees  during 
winter.    What  plan  would  you  recommend  me  to  adopt  ? 

I  diould  remark  that  I  had  to  remove  the  adapting-board 
upon  three  or  four  occasions  when  I  first  put  on  the  super 
as  the  bees  would  not  take  to  the  super  at  first,  but  w<mld 
work  between  the  top  bars  of  the  stock-box  and  the  adapt- 
ing-board. Hy  adapting-board  has  openings  near  the  sides 
aMEt  a  quarter  of  an  ii^  in  width. 

As  I  have  discovered  a  sure  system  of  ventilation,  I  think 
of  having'  hives  made  of  glass  sides  covered  with  board 
shutters  lined  with  flannel,  so  as  to  be  able  to  expose  all 
lour  sidee  to  view  at  once.  In  order  to  take  the  honey  from 
my  inresent  b<»;  do  you  think  I  should  succeed  if  I  were  to 
remove  the  cover  of  the  super  and  place  on  it  a  hive  con- 
taining 25  ibs.  of  hooey,  aod  to  drive  the  bees  into  it  by 
t^yping  at  the  sides  of  the  stock-box  and  super?  Perhaps, 
however,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  would  not  be  sufficient  space 
lor  the  queen  and  Uiger  bees  to  ascend.  In  that  case  I 
should  have  to  enlarge  fhe  opening  in  one  part.  I  have  an 
onpty  box  with  finune-bars.--J.  H.  L. 

[If  the  bees  can  spare  them  there  is  no  ol^ection  to  your 
ttm^iriating  the  two  side  combs  only  from  the  side  box. 
Thtir  places  will  be  best  left  vacant  during  winter,  and  in 
spring  th^  may  be  advantageously  filled  up  by  a  ooagHd  of 


enqpty  combs  from  the  super.  The  combs  remaining  in  the 
latter  should  be  taken  care  of,  as  they  will  givetheltees  an 
excellent  start  in  filling  the  super  next  spring.  Bees  gene- 
rally fiU  the  vacant  space  between  the  btus  and  crown-board 
with  comb  which  may  be  scraped  off  when  convenient,  bat 
you  need  not  have  removed  the  crown-board  purposely. 

You  had  better  allow  your  bees  to  remain  in  their  present 
domicile,  and  stock  your  new  hive  with  a  swarm  in  the 
spring.] 

AUTUMNAL  UNIONS. 

I  HAvx  bees  in  a  common  cottage  hive,  and  I  wish  to 
take  the  honey  without  destroying  &em.  I  am  told  I  can 
fumigate  them  with  the  puff  biSl.  I  tried  doing  so  but 
lost  my  bees.  I  was  afterwards  told  I  could  effect  my  object 
by  using  chloroform:  this  I  also  tried,  but  whether  the 
chloroform  was  good  or  bad  I  cannot  say.  I  failed  again. 
Some  people  thmk  it  a  good  plan  to  drum  the  bees ;  bat  I 
should  fear  to  rely  on  it.  If  you  do  not  ol^iect  to  kindly 
advise  me  what  plan  you  consider  best  to  deprive  them, 
without  destroying  them  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  very  great  favour. — J.  H. 

[Chloroform  is  destruction  to  bees,  and  fiimigation  we 
believe  little  better.  The  best  mode  of  appropcmting  the 
contents  of  common  cottage  hives  in  autumn  is  to  drive  the 
bees  and  unite  them  to  other  stocks.  Articles  from  the  pen 
of  « A  Dbvonshqui  Bes-ksspsb,*'  describing  the  best  way 
of  performing  these  operations,  appeared  in  Noe  139  and  14i 
of  our  new  series.] 


REMOVINa  AND  TBANSFEEBING  BEESL 

I  WISH  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  respecting  bees,  if 
you  will  kindly  answer  them. 

1st.  I  find  I  must  shift  ray  apiary  as  follows : — One  lot 
some  20  feet  to  the  ofht,  but  ezast^  in  the  same  line  as 
before,  and  onotiMriot  some  40  feet  in  fronts  to  shift  them 
by  the  side  of  the  first  lot.  will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  it  is  ysacticable  so  to  do^  and  the  best  time  ? 

2nd.  I  hatn  taken  30  lbs.  good  from  each  of  my  eight 

me  to 


bees  at  this 
to  a  bar-hive  ? 
or  storifying 


hives,  on 

take  any  froai  the  stoek-bcKf 

3rd.  What  is  yomr  opudan  as  to 
season  into  •■  empty  hive— eaj  from  a 

4th.  WlMh  do  your  piefBi;  the 
system  P-'-^MV  NswitavD. 

[The  haafc  plan  wffl  be  to  remove  year  bees  temporarily 
to  a  diBtannt  of  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a<  half.  This  may 
be  done  at  eaoe,  aad  im  thiee  weskif  tbme  they  may  be 
brought  hesk  and  aaeraaged  m  their  aea^peeitions. 

We  shsaid  say,  as  a  general  roie,  4e  not  plunder  stock- 
boxes. 

Bees  with  Hisir  taaihm  may  even  now4»e  transferred  from 
straw  into  ftame-Uffes,  bat  it  requireeaoonsiderable  amount 
of  ^iarian  ^iUta  jMafotm  this  epciatioa  successftdly. 

We  preteihe  storiliF^  to  ite  eoBatsfml  system.] 


A  GOOD  BEB-HIVB. 


Skvsrax  coueapoadonts  haie  written  teas iaqairing  what 
is  the  best  st^  of  beehirti,  whace  it  can  be  obtained,  and 
how  it  is  insaiinal  We  have  beea  at  seme  paiaa  to  collect 
information  on  tibese  points;  and  we  shall  bow  give  the 
results  of  our  innestigatiens,  in  tiie  hope  that  they  may 
be  of  service  to  intending  or  aotaal  bee  kacpors.  We 
present  herewith  two  illustrations  of  a  hive,  whwz,  without 
hazarding  the  easertion  that  it  is  absolutely  tiie  best  in 
existence,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  a  very 
good  one,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  has  come 
under  our  observation.  It  is  mannfantured  by  Mr.  F.  A 
Scott,  an  ingenioas  mechanic  of  Toronto.  This  hive  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  in  its  leading  features  to  the  Lang- 
stroth-Mve,  but  embodies  improvements  suggested  by  other 
eminent  apicnlturists,  as  well  as  some  peculiarities  of  Mr. 
Sootfa  own  devising.  A  very  frir  general  idea  of  its  outward 
appearance  aad  internal  arrangements  may  be  gathered 
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.  The  above  eoKtanuK  (fig.  1),  showB  the  hive  in  its  nauaJ 
™>0ed  Etate,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  au  independent 
stand,  and  is  wdl  contrived  for  protection  agaioBt  tie 
weather.    There  ia  no  danger  of  iU  being  blown  over,  a   '   ' 


snhBtancea.  Traps  for  the  bee-moth  are  made  in  tb«  more- 
able  blocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  A  slxip  of  doth  is 
tacked  acrosa  the  front,  ao  that  the  bees  when  tbej  come 
home  heavy  and  clnma;  with  their  load  of  honey  m^  not 
be  bruised  and  im'ared  by  striking  arainst  a  hard  boud. 
Tentilation  is  provided  for  on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  and  it 
can  be  regolated  without  diaturbin^  the  occnpants.  The 
ventilatoTB  are  covered  with  wire  cloth,  ao  aa  to  eidode  the 
enemiaa  of  the  bees.  Dampneaa  ia  carefoUy  guarded  againot. 
The  exterior  of  the  hive  is  painted  to  preserve  it  from  tlie 
weather  and  give  it  a  neat  appearance. 

The  aecond  cnt  (fig.  2),  eihibita  the  interior  of  the  hive, 
which  is  so  constracted  as  to  give  the  bee-keeper  entire  con- 
trol over  the  combs  without  ii^ury  to  a  single  bee.  It  maf 
be  well  to  observe  that  the  accompanying  illuatrationa  prA- 
aent  two  different  sizes  of  the  hive.  Three  aizea  are  made — 
those  Kpreaented  are  the  medium  and  largest  sizes.  The 
dosed  hive,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  two  sets  of  hinKSS,  is  doable- 
storied.  The  open  hive  is  one-storied.  The  lower  part  of 
the  open  hive,  which  may  be  considered  the  main  portion  of 
this  bee-dwelling,  ia  fitted  up  with  moveable  comb-&amea, 
while  above  there  is  a  set  of  boxes  into  which  the  beee  can 
be  admitted  at  pleasure.  The  moveable-comb  principle  m^ 
now  be  considered  as  iiili;  establisbod.  AU  intelligent  and 
experienced  bee-keepeis  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  addi- 
titui  to  the  facilities  Eir  managing  bees.  The  frames  shown 
in  the  cnt  are  so  made  as  to  guide  the  honeyoomb  in  » 
straight  line,  and  any  one  of  them  can  be  taken  ont  and 
examined  wiUioat  disturbing  the  rest.  They  save  labour 
to  the  bees,  and  give  the  bee-keeper  full  management  of  the 
internal  activities  of  his  insect  family.  The  comb  ma^  be 
removed  from  the  &amea  witbout  cuttinK,  and,  if  desured, 
the  honey  can  be  taken  from  the  comb,  and  It  tetomed  to 
the  hive  to  be  refilled,  oi-  good  pieces  of  worker  comb  may 
put  in  the  apare  honey-boxes.  The  condition  of  the  bees 
n  be  inspected  at  all  times  with  perfect  ease,  the  chambers 
iug  endoaed  and'^artitioned  with  glasa,  Thia  hive  is 
adapted  either  for  a  atroog  or  a  weak  colony.  It  can  be 
dther  swarming  or  non-swarming,  as  may  be  preferred. 
Two  swarms  can  be  unit«d  in  one  hive,  if  it  be  desired. 
Artiflcial  swarming  con  be  readily  accomplished  in  them, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  natural  swarming  may  be  entixelj' 
obviated. — (Catiadti  Farmer.) 


blip  Jan.    Mill  Witta 


ir.>.— Tom  Whin  Dnwoon  I 


Oaui  Fl(H  IF.  a.  S).-lf  tbrTt  iie  plinu  (rowing  in  yaxtr  bj.in  foe  like 
goldflsh  to.piwnoii.iindilio  WBlerin  nutteo  cold  trqm  lbs  fount.io,a« 
li]  win  be  litlcb>d  rewlllr  cnnncli ;  Ihc  nnlj  fur  otil  b*  of  ttie  old  UMa 
tjulng  tbtui  gp.    r»rbapB  tho  old  flah  afwr  Ibe  >p«wn  ]i  depiMltcd  mlghi  l>e 

GauiFiKci  wiTB  Bliuiqaiid  Beii  i£.  a.  S.I.~-Tou  CUD  pan  Uis  beak. 

proper  lengih,  wlihout  aoj  injurj  w  ilie  bird. 

LONDOH  MAHKETS.— AooMT  22. 
POULTET. 


is  &n>ialied  with  lock  and  bey  ao  as  to  be  anfe  from  unneces. 
sai7  disturbance.  It  is  made  1o  slant  towiurds  the  entrance, 
to  mcilitate  the  carrying  out  of  dead  beea  and  other  ngeless 


tbe  oiukn  lit!  flrvi  w«k  « 
Dnciaiiin  -' 


.  i  0  to  :  «  I  DncU 
,  I  S  „  !  0  aro« 
.    1    9  „   1    e  j  It.bbLu. 


Auinut  SO;  1861.  ] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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QUALIFICATIONS   OP  THE    SCAELET 
GEBANniM  FOE  BEDDING. 

HEN  in  bygone  jears  snch 
florists'  flowers  as  Tulips, 
Auriculas,  Banunculuses, 
Polyanthuses,  and  Pinks 
held  a  higher  place  in  pub- 
lic estimation  than  they 
now  do,  many  viUai^es  of  no 
great  pretensions  had  their 
periodical  shows,  which 
were  looked  forward  to  with 
considerable  interest  by 
aspirine  exhibitors.  Each 
class  of  plants  had  then 
to  be  judfi^ed  by  a  code  of 
roles  which,  unlike  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
were  altered  if  found  defective.  Whatever  opposition 
may  have  been  oflered  to  these  rules  at  times,  and  what- 
ever changes  were  made,  it  is  certain  that  the  flowers 
which  stood  high  in  public  favour  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  were  judged  according  to  the  close- 
ness with  which  they  i^proximated  to  a  certain  standard 
of  perfection  which  was  supposed  to  be  equitable.  The 
rnlai  which  then  existed  are  far  from  bemg  obsolete  at 
the  present  day,  although,  instead  of  a  universal  adherence 
to  tncon,  a  sort  of  anarchy  has  sprung  up,  every  man 
yn^Ving  low-g  foT  huDself,  SO  that  even  in  such  important 
flowers  as  the  Azalea,  Ehododendron,  Scarlet  Geranium, 
and  many  others,  the  points  of  excellence  are  far  from 
being  universally  defined.  Flowers  have  never  been  so 
poptuar  as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  in 
many  instances  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
wliich  fit  a  plant  or  flower  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  desirable  result  if  florists  would  deter- 
mine on  some  standard  that  is  not  absolutely  unattainable, 
mnA  judge  the  respective  merits  of  each  claimant  for  dis- 
tinction oy  the  near  or  distant  approach  it  makes  to  that 
sta&dard.  I  therefore  invite  everyone  to  i>ut  forth  his 
own  views  as  io  what  constitutes  perfection  in  one  of  the 
moet  useM  as  well  as  most  popular  of  all  our  bedding 
phoiia— the  Geranium  of  iJie  Zonale  section. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  subiect  I  confess  hiving 
some  misgivings  as  to  a  universal  acknowledgment  01 
any  particular  set  of  rules  being  attained,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  much  useful  information  may  be  obtained,  and 
matters  which  individual  growers  might  set  down  as 
established  rules  might  be  modified  or  set  aside  entirely 
by  the  majority ;  so  much,  indeed,  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  season,  the  soil,  and  other  features,  that  the 
decided  opinion  of  one  individual  might  in  a  large  as- 
sembly of  growers  receive  very  few  or  perhaps  no  backers. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  present  season  up  to  the  20th  of 
Ao^ast;  in  this  district  it  has  been  a  very  dry  one  since 
the  Greranium  started  into  growth,  and  as  one  of  the 
efleeta  of  the  dry  weather  we  see  a  greater  abundance 
of  bloom  on  Geraniums  than  we  were  wont  to  do,  and  a 
dizainiahed  growth.  Sturdy,  rank-growing  varieties  have 
Ko.  17SL— YoL.  TU.  Niw  Snuif. 


descended  into  the  condition  of  medium  growth,  those  of 
dwarf  habit  have  been  still  more  diminutive,  and  the 
whole  have  been  alike  loaded  with  bloom  to  an  extent 
not  generally  met  with.  Judging  them  by  the  present 
season  only  we  are  struck  with  tne  idea  tnat  the  strong 
and  vigorous  kinds  are  the  best ;  but  this  is  solely  owing 
to  the  absence  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  ground,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  the  plant  to  expend  its  energies 
in  the  formation  01  flowers  aod  seed.  If  dry  weather 
were  to  continue,  and  the  plants  were  not  supplied  with 
water  artificially,  there  would  be  eveiy  likelihood  of 
their  flowering  themselves  out,  as  the  saying  is — a  cir- 
cumstance of  rare  occurrence  with  the  Greranium,  though 
by  no  means  so  with  many  other  plants.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  are  examples  already  amongst  our  bedding  Gera- 
nimns  indicating  a  cessation  of  blooming  at  no  distant 
date,  unless  rain  or  artificial  means  push  them  into  f^esh 

growth ;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  the  bloom  will  be 
te  and  far  from  abundant. 

Before  entering  on  the  qualities  necessarv  to  constitute 
a  first-class  bedding  Geranium,  I  must  allow  that  my 
experience  of  some  Kinds  this  year  is  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  what  it  was  last  season,  as  some  varieties  I  had 
then  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  discard,  have  this  sea- 
son been  the  best  I  had,  and  others  the  reverse :  therefore 
we  ou^ht  not  too  hastily  to  condemn  anything  without  a 
fair  trial.  The  present  year  having  proved  that  strong 
growers  are  the  best,  are  we  justified  in  depending  oa 
them  entirely  for  another  season  ?  To  this  I  unhesitat- 
ingly answer.  No ;  for  until  we  have  the  character  of  the 
fbrtneoming  season  placed  before  us  we  must  continue  to 
provide  against  the  contingencies  which  each  succeeding 
year  brings  with  it.  If  next  year  be  damp,  and  we 
have  only  coarse  strong-growing  Geraniums  to  depend 
on,  we  shall  have  little  bloom,  and  the  beds  will  be  over- 
grown with  rank  foliage. 

Let  us  now  see  what  really  constitutes  a  good  bedding 
Geranium,  leaving  those  extremes  of  wet  or  drv  seasons 
out  of  the  question,  as  they  may  be  discussed  hereafter. 
Although  I  oy  no  means  assert  that  the  standard  I  lay 
down  is  the  one  that  may  be  generally  approved  of,  still 
it  may  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to  found  a  more  complete 
and  perfect  system  ;  premising,  therefore,  that  the  plant 
is  wanted  for  bedding  purposes,  and  confining  mv  re- 
marks to  the  Scarlet-flowered  section,  which  is,  pernaps, 
the  most  extensively-planted  of  any,  I  would  define  tne 
desirable  properties  thus  : — 

Habit  —Strong  but  not  coarse ;  spreading  rather  than 
upright ;  joints  short. 

Foliage. — ^As  deep  and  shining  a  green  as  can  be  had, 
with  the  least  possible  horseshoe  marking  upon  it ;  leaf- 
staJk  short  but  strong,  the  leaf  itself  somewhat  convex, 
and  its  edges  smooth. 

Flotoer.— Truss  medium  sized  (not  but  that  large  trusses 
are  better  than  small,  but  they  are  also  fewer  in  number^, 
each  individual  bloom  to  conform  to  the  standard  that  is 

fenerally  laid  down  for  a  good  flower.   The  truss  ought  tp 
e  compact  but  not  confined,  and  the  bloom  tbc  same  in 
colour  to  the  centre,  a  white  eye  being  objectionable.  The 
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less  the  plant  is  giyen  to  perfecting  seed  the  better;  and 
kinds  having  seed-Tessels  pointing  downwards  instead  of 
uj>wards  are  the  least  unsightly.  The  flower-stem  to  point 
upwards  generally,  although  this  qualification  on  the  outside 
p&ints  is  rather  a  disadvantage.  The  stem  may  either  be 
green  or  white^  but  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  latter 
colour. 

By  the  above  rough  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
preferred  the  plain  Oreen-leaved  class  to  those  marked  with 
the  horseshoe.  The  latter  I  have  no  objection  to  admit  as 
pot  plants  for  more  close  inspection;  but  at  the  distance 
most  flower-beds  are  viewed  at,  the  black  marking  is  rather 
a  defect  than  otherwise.  For  a  like  reason  I  have  condemned 
the  white  eye,  and  have  preferred  the  spreading  in  habit  to 
the  upright  grower.  For  particular  purposes,  perhaps,  a 
variety  of  upright  growth  might  be  preferable;  but  for 
general  use  one  that  spreads  ^terally,  with  at  the  same 
time  sufficient  sturdiness  to  support  itself,  is  better.  A  very 
long  flower-stem  is  no  particuliu:  advantage  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive,  but  the  flower  i)ught  to  be  weU  elevated  above 
the  foliage,  say  3  inches  or  so  above  the  highest  part  of  any 
leaf;  and  as  the  stalk  must  descend  some  distance,  there 
will  be  plenty  for  all  nosegays  or  flower-stands.  I  might 
also  have  added  that  flowers  that  will  withstand  the  greatest 
amount  of  sun,  wind,  and  rain  are  preferable  to  those  less 
serviceable ;  and  if  they  drop  off  in  decaying  they  are  better 
than  if  adhering  to  the  flower-stalk,  as  attention  to  picking 
off  the  blooms  is  not  possible  everywhere,  and  in  such  cases 
the  varieties  which  do  for  themselves  are  better  than  those 
that  have  to  be  waited  upon. 

The  above  remarks  having  extended  to  a  greater  length 
than  I  intended,  I  will  at  a  future  time  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  Variegated  class,  which,  I  may  observe,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  numerous.  In  the  mean- 
time I  invite  opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  Scarlet  class ; 
and  later  in  the  season  I  will  report  on  the  kinds  which 
we  ffrow  here,  for  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  season.  I  may,  however,  confess  that  one  or 
two  of  my  greatest  favourites  last  year  have  signally  failed 
this  season,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  the  same  else- 
where. Other  changes,  too,  may  take  place  ere  the  flowering 
season  of  1864  be  at  an  end.  As  the  Geranium  is  unques- 
tionably at  the  present  moment  our  most  popular  bedding 
plant,  anything  bearing  on  its  merits  as  well  as  on  its 
management  must  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader ;  and 
as  my  worthy  fellow-labourers  in  this  Journal  have  at  various 
times  set  forth  its  culture,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  the  right  sort  of  plant  to  cultivate. 
I  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  everyone  opposed  to  the  views 
above  stated  will  at  once  put  his  own  on  record  in  the  pages 
of  The  Journal  op  Hobticulturb.  J.  Eobson. 


BEDDING  GEBANIUMS. 

(ConHnued  from  jxige  86.) 

Although  it  is  advisable  to  put  in  the  stock  of  bedding 
Geraniums  in  August,  propagation  is  sometimes  deferred 
till  September,  which  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  time,  as  the 
•cuttings  are  then  more  gross  and  watery,  and  on  that  account 
more  liable  to  damp  off;  the  sun's  power  is  also  less  at  that 
season,  and  the  cuttings  have  to  be  struck  under  glass,  a 
little  heat  being  necessary  to  cause  some  of  the  variegated 
sorts  to  root  freely.  These  late-struck  plants,  too,  are  later 
in  making  a  show  in  the  following  season,  and  with  Golden 
Chain  and  other  slow-growing  and  rather  delicate  kinds, 
the  practice  does  not  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at — 
viz.,  providing  strong  plants  to  decorate  the  flower  garden 
in  the  following  season.  Where  the  propagation  of  Geraniums 
has  been  delayed  until  the  last  week  in  August  or  beginning 
of  September,  cuttings  should  be  taken  at  once,  and  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  river  sand.  Silver  sand  is  preferable  for 
some  of  the  varifegated  kinds,  for  they  do  not  grow  so  freely 
as  the  Scarlets.  These  cuttings,  if  placed  in  a  vinery,  or 
any  house  with  not  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  if  shaded  a  little 
and  the  soil  in  the  pots  kept  sufficiently  moist,  but  on  no 
consideration  wet,  wSl  root  freely  in  three  weeks  or  a  month, 
and  may  then  be  removed  to  a  light  airy  situation  in  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  only  require  water  to  prevent 


their  flagging  and  losing  their  leaves.  All  yellow  and 
decayed  leaves  should  be  removed  as  they  present  them- 
selves. 

Another  method  is  to  insert  four  cuttings  in  a  32-Bized 
pot,  six  in  a  24,  or  eight  in  an  18-sized  pot,  placing  them 
round  the  inside,  and  if  they  are  kept  in  any  house  where 
there  is  a  little  heat  and  a  not-over-plentiful  circulation  of 
air,  tiiey  will  become  well  rooted  before  the  dull  dark  days 
of  winter  set  in.    The  pots  are  then  placed  near  the  glaas 
in  any  light  airy  structure  from  which  frost  is  excluded.    A 
readier  mode,  and  one  that  takes  up  much  less  room,  is  to 
employ  propagating-pans  1  foot  6  inches  long,  1  foot  wide, 
and  4  inches  deep,  outside  measure,  inserting  the  cuttings 
in  these  as  closely  together  as  possible  without  literally 
crowding  them  one  upon  the  other.    One  of  these  pans  wOl 
hold  fii^  cuttings  without  crowding,  and  the  pan  itself 
takes  up  less  room  than  is  necessary  to  hold  a  dozen  cut- 
tings in  pots.  Next  in  utility  to  these  pans  are  wooden  boxes, 
and  these  are  of  two  sorts : — 1st,  long  narrow  boxes  made 
of  three-quarter-inch  deals,  3  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep,  outside  measure ;   2nd,  wider  and  shorter 
boxes  each  1  foot  6  inches  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  4  inches 
deep,  both  kinds  having  six  holes  bored  in  the  bottom  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape.    The  former  description  of  boxes 
will  hold  four  rows  of  cutting=',  the  two  outer  rows  being  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  boxes  without  actually  touching  them^ 
and  the  two  inside  rows  2  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings 
2  inches  from  eadi  other  in  the  rows.   The  narrow  boxes  will, 
therefore,  hold  seventy-two  cuttings,  whilst  the  wide  boxes 
contain  about  eighty.    These  boxes  may  be  made  neatly, 
and  if  painted  green  they  have  a  tidy  appearance.    They 
are  prepared  for  the  cuttings  as  follows: — A  few  crocks 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  and  on  these  is  placed  an  equal  thickness 
of  the  rougher  pskrts  of  the  oompost,  which  should  consist 
of  turfy  l^ht  loam  two-thirds,  and  river  sand  one-third, 
sifted  through  a  half-inch  riddle.    With  this  compost  the 
boxes  are  to  be  filled  quite  level,  and  in  it  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  at  the  above  distances  and  gently  watered.    They 
are  then  placed  in  a  gfreenhouse  or  any  other  house,  heated 
or  not,  only  they  will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  later  in  rooting 
in  a  cold  house,  and  will  not  do  so  with  the  same  degree 
of  certainty  as  in  a  structure  with  a  higher  temperature. 
No  more  water  must  be  given  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  nice  healthfully  moist  condition.  A  slight  bedewing 
c^  the  foliage  is  beneficial,  and  preferable  to  a  Tery  wet 
state  of  the  soil,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  stems  of  Geraniums 
at  any  time,  but  more  so  when  they  are  inserted  in  the  soil 
to  strike  root. 

By  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October  the  boxes  or  pots 
should  be  placed  on  shelves  about  a  foot  from  the  glass,  so  as 
to  insure  a  stiff,  hardy  growth.  During  the  winter  the  plants 
will  not  require  watering  ofbener  than  once  or  twice  a- week, 
nor,  indeed,  so  frequenuy  in  duU,  cloudy  weather,  no  more 
being  given  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
state.  They  should,  however,  be  examined  occasionally,  all 
yellow  and  decayed  leaves  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  between  the  plants  stirred  with  a  piece  of  wood.  These 
are  small  matters,  but  attention  to  them  is  very  conducive 
to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  Air  must  also  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions,  admitting  it  early,  with 
the  thermometer  at  45^  and  closing  early,  so  as  to  shut  in 
as  much  sun  heat  as  possible,  which  will  lessen  the  necessity 
for  lighting  a  fire.  Fire  should  only  be  employed  to  prevent 
the  thermometer  falling  below  40" ;  though  it  may  sink  to 
35**,  yet  a  minimum  temperature  of  40°  is  low  enough  to 
keep  Geraniums  in  good  health.  The  temperature  should 
range  from  40®  to  45*^  with  fire  heat,  whilst  a  rise  of  10"  or 
15°,  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air,  is  very  conducive  to 
health.  A  gentle  fire  now  and  then  to  dry  up  damp  in  dull, 
moist,  or  rainy  weather,  accompanied  by  ventilation,  is  also 
essential  to  success. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  cuttings  that  may  be 
taken  from  the  last  week  in  August  until  the  last  week  in 
September,  by  which  time  the  last  batch  of  cuttings  ought 
to  have  been  secured.  Even  that  is  but  a  haphasuffd 
system  of  raising  bedding  Geraniums,  and  gives  plants  that 
are  late  in  coming  into  bloom  in  the  following  season. 
Besides,  some  of  the  weaker  and  dwarfer  kinds,  as  the 
Nosegay,  and  all  the  variegated  sorts  which  it  is  desirable 
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to  turn  oat  in  k  fcvratd  atate,  do  not  do  wsB  >,t  the  time 
of  striking,  and  in  the  foUoiriiig  Beaeon  in  beds,  unleas 
thqr  •»  pat  in  u  cutting  b;  the  middle  of  September  &t 
the  Istaa^  uid  this  is  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Stella  and  Boron  RicaBoli,  two  of  the  be«t  of 
the  Scmega^  for  bedding  jturpoaes,  I  lite  atruek  in  Angnat, 
■ad  also  the  variegated  kindg,  not  in  clmitera  in  pots,  pant, 
or  boioB,  bnt  singly  in  60-iizod  pots  in  the  first  inatance, 
transferring  them  to  i8'»  before  October ;  in  these  they  are 
Tintered,  potted  into  32'b  in  the  firat  week  in  March,  and 
irtiere  there  is  frame  room  let  them  have  another  abift  into 
M'l  in  the  middle  of  April,  by  which  time  thej  will  be  in 
fine  oondition,  and  seldom  "loot  behind  them"  again.  The 
itwager  and  hardier  aorta  we  need  not  be  ao  particular 
obonC  for  they  will  strike  if  insetted  any  time  in  September, 
■ad  tolerably  well  if  pnt  in  before  froats  cat  them  off  in  Oc- 
tober. In  &ot,  the  time  of  Hbriking  Oeraninm  cnttinga 
dependa  ^atly  on  the  period  at  which  the  plants  lue  wanted 
to  bloom  in  the  following  aeaaon.  If  an  early  bloom  is  desired 
—•ay  in  Jnly  »nd  Anguat,  the  rariegated  and  smaller  growera 
■hoold  be  inserted  in  August,  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  atronger-growing  Scarlets  abont  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. Then  for  a  late  bloom  the  variegated  and  amaller 
sorts  of  Soarleta  will  do  inserted  any  time  before  the  middle 
of  S^itamber,  and  the  ationger  tinds  about  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  later,  finch  fVirniah  plants  for  blooming  effec- 
tively in  Aogost  and  September.  I  have  occasionally  made 
ap  in  the  be^nning  of  September  a  dung  hotbed,  about 
S  feet  high,  conaiBting  of  weU-ferroented  dang,  covered  it 
with  a  two-light  &ame,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  daya  put  on  a 
ftw  inohee  of  pit  sand,  and  placed  on  this  the  pota  of  cut- 
tings. With  a  mild  heat  of  75°,  and  a  alight  shading  from 
hot  son,  I  had  cattingB  atmck  in  t«n  daya  or  a  fortnight, 
and  quite  an  forward  as  if  they  had  been  etmck  in  August 
withoat  heat.  This  was  done  chiefiy  beoanse  the  old  plants 
did  not  fruniBh  a  snpply  of  cuttings  sufficiently  early  for 
imd  propaffation  in  Augnst,  and  also  because  taking  a  large 
naiDber  of  cuttings  would  have  detracted  from  the  effect  at 
Qiattime. 

In  whatever  manner  the  stock  of  Qeraninms  may  have 
been  stmek  in  the  antnmn,  they  shonld  be  potted  by  the 
last  week  in  February  or  beginning  of  March  &om  the  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  kept  through  the  winter, 
•Meeting  for  the  purpose  Ui«  size  nsoally  known  as  32'a, 
and  emid<^ing  a  compost  of  tnrfy  loam  two-thirds  and  leaf 
mould  one-thud,  with  a  liberal  admiiture  of  sharp  sand. 
This  compost  will  grow  almost  any  kind  of  Oeranium  well. 
By  placing  a  few  crocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  aorae 
of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compoat  upon  them,  thenecessi^ 
of  employing  a  larger  amount  of  crocks  will  be  obviated, 
and  eqoally  efficient  drain^e  will  be  secured.  The  plants 
should  be  taken  np  with  a  smaU  baU  if  practicable,  and 
potted  rather  firmly.  After  potting  give  a  gentle  watering, 
and  place  in  a  vinery  or  any  house  where  forcing  is  juat 
omnmenoed.  The  slight  increase  of  heat  and  the  moist 
atmoephere  will  cause  the  plants  to  become  quickly  esta- 
blished, and  they  will  grow  rapidly.  Those  not  having 
Tinaries  and  whole  ranges  of  pits  need  not  pot-off  the  plants 
from  the  cutting-potfl  so  early,  but  may  defer  it  until  the 
b^nnniDg  ot  Apnl. 

The  plants  being  potted,  and  placed  in  the  beginning  of 

Xarch  in  an  increased  heat  of  IS*  or  50°  by  night,  they  will 

be  stout  plants  by  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  and  bushy  if 

due  care  has  been  taken   to  pinch  or  cut  back  any  that 

exhibit  signs  of  tall  lanky  growth ;   the  shoots  thus   out 

lock  if  made  into  cnttings  inll  root  qnictly,  and  will  make 
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in  the  spring  than  a  vinery,  the  Vines  of  which  are  annoalty 

started  in  the  beginning  of  March,  yet  a  worse  place  conld 
not  be  found  for  them  after  the  middle  of  April.  A  cooler 
place  is  much  more  suitable,  such  aa  cold  pits,  Feach- 
eases  against  walls,  or  between  the  pota  in  orchard-houses. 
Cold  pits  or  frames,  however,  are  the  best  places,  for  it  is 
undesirable  to  encumber  fruit-houaes  with  Qeroniums;  be- 
sides, when  houses  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  the 
cultivator  in  his  endeavours  to  suit  everything  is  unable  to 
give  proper  treatment  to  anything.  With  ^eap  glass  a 
house  specially  devoted  to  bedding  plants  would  not  be 
costly,  and  woold  to  a  great  eitent  obviate  the  neceasitry  of 
wintering  them  in  vineries  and  keeping  them  there  until 
they  are  almost  spoilt. 

Having  the  plants  in  a  fiouriahing  condition  in  32-sized 
pots  by  the  middle  of  April,  place  them  in  any  light,  airy 
description  of  bouse  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  but  no 
artificial,  heat  given.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  plants  they  may  be  potted  in  24'b  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  having  been  removed  into  the  cool-bonse,  pit, 
or  frame.  In  this  situation  they  will  require  copious  supplies 
of  water,  but  none  should  be  given  until  it  is  needed,  yet  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  droop,  or  the  leaves  will  be 
prempiturely  thrown  off.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  likewise 
adverse  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  foliage.  If  the 
plants  are  in  frames  or  pits  the  lights  should  oe  covered 
with  mats  whenever  there  is  a  likelihood  of  frost  before 
morning,  and  in  addition  to  water  at  the  root,  a  gentle 
watering  overhead  night  and  morning  will  do  much  towards 
insuring  good  plants.  Abundance  of  fresh  air,  indeed  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  is  of  paramount  importance,  for,  unless 
the  plants  are  capable  of  endaring  ttiis  before  planting 
out,  they  will  cause  nothing  but  disappointment  for  some 
time  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  their  yellow  appear- 
ance, and  arrested  growth.  They  should,  therefore  be  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time  previous  to  planting 
out,   and  be  in   no  wise   affected   by  cold,  son,  and   dry 


and  should  then  be  planted  out  in  tJie  beds.  These  should 
have  been  dug  deeply  in  autumn,  a  liberal  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  worked  into  the  soil,  and  be  again  forked 
over  a  few  days  before  planting. 

With  regard  to  planting  Gleroniums,  some  think  them  best 
plunged  in  the  pots,  whilst  others  say  they  should  be  planted 
out.  I  have  no  doubt  that  according  to  circnmstoncea  the 
advocates  of  both  systems  are  right,  bnt  it  happans  that 
what  will  answer  in  one  place  will  not  do  at  another.  Where 
the  soil  is  light,  dry,  and  but  moderately  rich,  the  plants 
are  best  planted  out,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  soil  acts  as 
a  sort  of  check  to  over-iuxuriance,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
prolific  in  bloom  and  foliage ;  but  in  rich,  moist  soils,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  plants  into  growth  without 
giving  a  corresponding  amount  of  bloom,  keeping  them  in 
pots  acts  as  a  check  to  over-luxuriance,  and  they  grow  less, 
but  bloom  more  profusely,  if  plunged  in stend  of  plated  out. 
Seasons  also  exert  an  infinence  in  this  way.  In  wet  seasons 
the  plants  are  best  in  pots,  whilst  during  a  dry  season  such 
as  the  present,  we  wonld  find  them  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition when  we  took  them  up  in  the  autumn  as  when  we 
plunged  them  in  the  pota  in  May  and  June,  unless  they 
were  daily  watered.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  close  plant- 
ing is  preferable  to  thin,  for  whilst  plants  treated  in  the 
latter  way  afford  but  a  poor  and  late  return,  the  others  are 
covered  with  an  early  and  effective  bloom. — Q,  Abbkt. 
(To  bt  continued,) 


EXPERIENCES    OF  A  COUMTRY  PARSON. 

TnxBE  is  this  advantage  in  writing  the  name  and  address 
at  the  end  of  on  article — viK.,  the  public  can  go  to  the  garden 
ond  see  "  if  these  things  are  so."  Moreover,  it  is  a  security 
ogoinst  wilful  misdirection. 

On  four  following  days  these  distinguished  persons  came 
to  review  things  here — namely,  Mr,  Kelw oy,  j  nn.,  nnraery- 
mon,  of  Longport,  Somerset;  H.  Dovis,  Eaq.,  Warminster; 
H,  C.  Sturt,  Esq.,  of  CritchiU ;  and  J.  Hanes  Calcraft,  Esq., 
of  Bempstone,  neor  Woreham ;  and  the  Provost  of  Eton 
with  Mrs.  Forquharson  and  party.    They  oU  said  they  never 
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JOinUiriLL  OF  HO&TIOmiTUBE  AKD  COTTAaS  OABDSKBS. 


[  Amgattao^  iafi«. 


aaw  sncli  a  sight  as  the  Peaches  (see  page  145),  and  that 
they  admired  uie  foliage  and  strength  of  the  trees  as  much 
as  the  Peaches. 

Abont  100  had  been  gathered,  beginning  on  the  9th  of 
Angnst.  The  crop  left  on  the  trees  was  4lo. — ^W.  F.  Bad- 
CLTFFB,  Tarreni  I^hton, 


At  the  Blandford  Hortieoltnral  Show,  Angnst  25th,  the 
first  prize  for  Pea(dies  was  awarded  to  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Bad- 
dyffe;  also  first  prize  for  Boses,  24  trebles  grown  on  the 
Manetti  sto<^.    Both  classes  were  "open." 


OUE  METEOPOLITAN  FLOWEE  SHOWS. 

Iv  I  understand  the  complaints  whidi  have  been  made 
against  the  present  style  of  horticultural  exhibitions,  they 
are  referable  to  two  points — ^the  sameness  of  their  character, 
and  the  deficiency  of  their  arrangement.  These  complaints 
have  been  mainly  made  in  connection  with  the  shows  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington,  and  have  re- 
c^^d  some  considerable  force  from  the  reports  that  have 
been  brought  home  by  those  who  visited  Brussels  during 
the  present  year. 

Wie  have  heard  glowing  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements, what  a  fairy  scene  it  seemed  to  be,  and  how 
ddightful  it  would  be  to  have  our  flower  shows  arranged  in 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner;  but  I  think  it  is  well  to 
entirely  dissipate  sup h  notions. 

We  are  often  tola,  also,  that  "  they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France ;"  and  although  I  did  not  see  the  Brussds 
Exposition,  yet  I  have  seen  that  which  is  organised  by  the 
Society  Imp^riale  d'Horticulture  at  Paris,  and  very  pretty 
indeed  it  was  with  its  parterre  and  its  beds ;  but  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  skill  and  science  of  gardeners — ^bah !  Why,  th^re 
was  not  a  dish  of  fruit  there  that  Mr.  Solomon  would  have 
cared  to  have  had  in  his  shop  in  Covent  Garden ;  and  as  to 
the  flowers,  they  exhibited  neither  skill  nor  taste.  A  numb^ 
of  collections  there  were,  but  then  the  plants  were  starve- 
lings— Orchids,  Cactus,  &c.,  in  n^oveable  small  pots  ;  so 
that  I  feel  snre  none  of  those  who  really  value  a  flower  show 
as  we  have  them  now  would  turn  aside  to  look  at  these 
productions. 

As  to  Brussels,  there  are  a  few  things  that  our  reformers 
must  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  affair  is  a 
government  matter  from  beginning  to  end.  Expense  is  not 
considered.  The  productions  of  growers  in  any  part  of  the 
world  are  delivered  in  Brussels  and  sent  back  to  their  desti- 
nation free  of  expense.  The  trouble  of  unpacking  and  the 
expense  of  attending  on  the  plants  may  even  be  dispensed 
with ;  and  owing  to  this,  several  of  our  large  growers  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

In  the  second  place,  this  Belgian  exhibition  takes  place 
only  triennially ;  for  that,  persons  may  indeed  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  extra  trouble  and  bother  that  is  occasioned 
by  it;  but  these  same  persons  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
do  so  nine  times  instead  of  (mce. 

Thirdly,  The  show  is  open  for  a  week  or  ten  day.s.  One 
whole  day  is  allowed  for  the  Judges  to  go  through  the  various 
productions,  and  these  Judges  are  very  numerous — a  very 
difiSerent  state  of  things  to  that  which  prevails  here. 

In  none  of  these  points  do  I  see  that  it  is  possible  to  effect 
any  change  amongst  us.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  not  put  down  to  secret  service,  or  any 
other  additional  item  in  the  estimates,  the  cost  of  providing 
flower  shows  for  the  London  folks  in  the  season,  and  no 
society  will  guarantee  exhibitors  the  cost  of  the  carriage 
of  their  plants.  Theve  i»  no  probability  of  any  society  being 
contented  with  triennial  exhibitions,  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
suit  the  requirements  of  those  who  attend  the  shows.  And 
the  experience  of  this  present  season  evidences  that  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  hope  to  prolong  our  great  exhibitions 
ibr  more  than  one  day ;  for  when  the  expense  of  bringing 
up  these  collections  to  the  place  of  exhibition  is  considered 
and  also  the  number  of  assistants  who  are  required  to  attend 
on  the  plants,  the  cost  of  another  twenty-four  honrs  in 
Lcmdon  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  amateurs,  would  greatly  deter  people  from  coming 
forward  in  any  future  improvement  that  may  be  made.  I 
think,  therafoie,  that  it  would  be  well  for  people  to  keop 


out  of  their  minds  any  idea  of  taking  the  fixeign  eihlbitioiiB 
as  models  or  guides. 

Can  nothing,  then,  be  done P  Letussee.  The  {xnnta are 
whether  any  better  arrangement  of  the  plants  can  be  made, 
and  whether  the  sameness  df  the  exhibitions  can  be  remedied. 
Seniores  priore*,  1  will  take»  therefore,  the  Boyal  Hortieiil- 
tural  Society  first ;  and  I  daresay  I  shall  write  a  very  niipft- 
latable  thing,  but  which  I  believe  many  besides  mys^ 
think — that  there  can  never  be  a  beautiful  exhibition  i^ 
South  Kensington ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  there  is 
no  place  to  head  it  in. 

I  understand,  whether  rightly  or  not,  that  Hr.  Henxy 
Cole,  who  seems  to  be  the  DetM  loei,  now  sa^s  that  no  tent 
shall  be  used  in  the  gardens,  as  it  is  unsightly,  and  that 
hence  the  &afd  "mast  t^it,"  as  Mr.  Murray  delighteth  to 
have  it,  was  erected  outside ;  and  I  ask.  Where,  then,  can 
an  exhibition  be  ajraneed ?  "In  the  arcades,"  will  be  the 
reply  of  the  "great  Goveinment-boilers"  men.  Who  is 
tiiere  that  does  not  see  at  <mce  that  if  this  be  indeed  the 
only  answer  to  be  given  the  case  is  hopeless  ?  The  light  ia 
those  arcades  is  sSl  side  light,  and  any  artist  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  that  is  fatal  to  the  good  effiect  of  ooloiuv 
whether  in  pictorial  <»  natural  obje<^.  Then,  again,  the 
arcades  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  plaote 
advantageously ;  while  the  asphalte  flooring  is  so  conducive 
to  the  generation  o£  dust»  tnat  in  a  vezy  short  time  the 
crinolines  sweep  up  and  disseminate  a  steaming  dond  of 
it,  while  draughts  are  unceasingly  careering  up  and  down* 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  throats  and  longs,  and  to  the 
certain  injury  of  plants. 

Prizes  were  offered  this  year  for  the  best  airangesnent  of 
plants  for  a  greenhouse,  and  they  were  placed  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  arcades,  and  I  think  Mr.  Yeiteh  could  tell  a  tale 
of  the  state  of  his  plants  from  the  draught  that  thej  caught 
from  the  staircase. 

No  one  can  disparage  the  plants  that  are  brought  to  Sootii 
Kensington,  there  are  generally  enough  of  th^rn  to  make 
up  two  or  three  shows ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  never 
seen  that  either  in  the  conservatory  or  in  the  arcades  thciy 
have  had  justice  done  to  them ;  and  whatever  success  has 
attended  the  exhibitions  has  been  due  to  the  plants  and  not 
to  the  arrangement. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Society  and  the  Alexandra  Pa^  Com- 
pany hold  their  shows  under  tents ;  and  there  .can  be  no  qae»> 
tion  that  this  is  after  all  the  only  way  in  which  flowers  can  be 
seen  to  advantage.  Of  course  you  are  dependant  qa 
weather,  and  so  you  axe  for  everjrthing  of  a  similar  character 
in  this  country ;  but  the  Botanic  Society  has  tried  it  for 
years,  and  has  found  in  the  long  run  that  their  exhibitionB 
have  paid  and  paid  welL  I  believe  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  those  who  frequent  the  metropolitan  flower  shows  is  that 
the  Botanic  holds  the  foremost  place  for  beauty — ^the  undu- 
lating character  of  the  ground,  the  green  banks  (showing 
up  the  colour  so  well),  the  softened  l^ht  through  the  caii*> 
vass,  all  conduce  to  make  it  admirable.  It  is  not  i>ez£act^ 
and  when  I  come  to  speak  of  improvements  I  may  say  where 
I  think  these  may  be  made.  The  plan,  too,  of  separating  the 
cut  flowers  in  a  long  and  narrow  tent,  where  th^  can  be 
displayed  singly,  is  another  excellent  arrangement.    < 

There  remains,  then,  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  this  is  ami 
generU,  The  arrangement  there  is  of  the  simplest  character; 
but  the  beauty  of  the  place  itself,  tlie  noble  ezpapise  of  light, 
softened  by  the  canvass  stretched  over  it»  ^ve  a  diana.  to 
it  which  to  some  extent  relieves  its  fbrmahty,  while  in  no 
place  are  the  £Eu;ilities  foe  seeing  the  productions  so  great* 
owing  to  the  width  of  the  transept  and  the  ease  with  which 
numbers  of  persons  can  promenade  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  my  impressions  of  the 
present  state  of  the  London  e^bitions,  Uie  more  neeea* 
sary  in  that  I  find  many  wild  notions  propagated  about 
them.  Thus,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mrs.  Ellis,  her  islands 
of  beauty  for  which  she  pleads  are  impracticable,  »t  any  rate 
at  Keniungton,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Joseidi 
Paxton's  recommendation  about  the  fortnightly  meetanoVk 
at  least  beyond  what  the  Floral  Committee  now  has.  £[e 
forgets  that  when  those  Begent  Street  meetin^pi  used  to  be 
held  hoiticulture  was  in  a  very  different  position,  and  that 
any  one  coming  to  London  now  can  see  at  Messrs.  VeitchB*, 
Lows*,  Williams's,  the  Hendersons',  or  any  of  the  great 
London  nmsecieB*  a  nuMh  better  coUectMm  of  tiMee  plaBtB 


AstMt  to,  UH.  ) 


tonCbw 


b*b«ld,  ta  ^erj  modi  ti 


jooBKU.  or  HOBncvLrtnx  un>  cottxctb  oibdbkbb. 

□  Ijiui  it -woDli  1M  powible  t«  ^anect 


.  be  IB  MM 
Ml  Loadon. 

dwA  Monewhat  «t  tengtli  ea  thii  point,  b«owme  I 
..j&t  to  ftttempt  chongoa  wliicli  are  impraotioaUe  ia 
tbe  ot^oot  ritogoAer ;  and  ths  -okUing  togatfaer  of 
— ' —  conimittM*,  ani  egkiag  tbs  o^nkn  of  ike 
t,  irfaOe  at  t^  wane  tuna  tbe  deter- 
to  that  no  ohan^  ahafl  be  made  in 
iinpurtant  point — fis.,  irttaia  tiie  ezhilntacw  ii  to 

"le  PniBBaB  dodge  tfaeodingaa 

ndtOe  aU  the  lii»«  it  hM  been 
to  (fobble  UD  tbe  uiifortimate  pionnces  that 
.1.  r, rk,  but  are  now  "  nobody'B  child," — 


THE  BOrAI.    HOfiTICUXTtTHAL    SOCIETT'S 
NEW  AND   aABE  PLANT  SHOW. 

Taa  wdbieiAa  exhibited  having  toi  the  moot  part  been 
before  the  Floral  Committee,  as  weQ  as  at  moet  of  the 
metropolitan  ehows,  and  duly  reported  on  at  the  time,  it  will 
oulj  be  neoeBsaiy  to  notice  a  few  of  tbe  most  remerfeable. 

sk.  Ba&,  vho  waa  the  principal  exhibitor,  sent  tbe  female 
Anenba  in  -fruit — a  plant  of  the  green-leaved  type-  This 
we  believe  ia  the  tMM  time  tbo  pbmt  hna  fruited  in  Europe, 
air.  Stajidiah,  of  Aacot,  being  the  'flrat  to  show  it  prodndng- 
its  omamsntal  coral  red  benim.  Kr.  Bull  also  ezMbitBd 
-Qie  male  plant  bitherto  ao  acaree,  Aacnba  himalaica,  and 
■ereial  varieties  of  Eoiya  and  Euonymus  which  bave  been 
BOtiaed  before.  Saccolabiom  Daji  in  bii  collection,  with 
manre  and  wliite  flowers,  appeared  to  he  a  desirable  acqnim- 
tion  ;  and-OeHnem  Badiancj,  with  rieb  velvet?  crinnon  and 
greoB-motUed  leavee,  waa  vary  sbowy .  VallotaeximiB.haTing 
height  light  acarlet  Sowars  with  a  hght  oeutre  and  eon- 
qdonoiu  jtiBoir  anthers,  attracted  conaidarable  attention  on 
■ocoast  of  the  brilliancy  of  it«  colours. 

Vi.  Xiinden,  of  Bmas^la,  sent  a  few  plants,  of  -whioh  Vie 
moat  remarkable  vas  Bogiera  giatissima  with  leaves  snd 
flowera  somewhat  resembbng  those  of  the  LanruatinnB,  the 
bods  are  pink  and  the  Sowers  of  the  sane  colour  bat  p«ler. 
Being  very  free  flowering  it  promises  to  be  a  great  aoqniBi- 
tion.  Of -the  others  the  most  remarkable  were  Haranta 
infitnratft  with  olive  green  leaves,  distinctly  marked  wrth 
white  for  soma  distance  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  with 
a  pencilled  bemd  of  the  same  hne  at  some  distance  within 
tJie  margin ;  Cyanophvllum  cinnamomenm  with  oinnamon- 
abtonred  gta&Bi  anid  Do^^yopteris  Al(70Dis  witji  bold  dark 
given  fi^mds. 

From  Uesars.  Jackman  &  Son,  of  Woking,  came  several 
{iantB  of  thnr  fine  new  hybrid  Clematises  ruhro-violaoea 
and  JmdanBnni,  t<^ethar  with  ooloured  drawings  of  the 
JoiTM;  and  we  can  safely  preset,  from  the  richness  of  the 
oolonra,  -Qiat  these  beant^  hardy  climbers  will  be  exten- 
flmdy  grown. 

SCmbts.  a.  Henderson  &  Co.  contributed  the  variegated 
JmHa  Sieboldi,  Gudenis  Sorida  variegato,  Oreopanai  dae- 
tyHfenim,  and  Bbyncospermom  jasminoidee  variegatnm,  all 
oc  irtnch  b&ve  been  pravioasly  noticed ;  also,  new  (^Bdimns ; 
.  Herbst  &  Stenger,  Bichmond,  an  oicelJent  eollec- 
plant,  the  Custard 
iark  crimson  leaves, 
to  prove  usefiil  for 
1,  two  nice  plants  of 
y,  Mr.  T.  Ingram, 
int  Japan  Lilies,  iu- 
a,  Bnonymus  japon- 
k  green  and  y^ow 

of  Mr,  Weir's  reoent 
jne  from  Chiswiok 
itifoliom),  presented 
aee,  Davenby,  was 
jII  as  tbe  beantifbl 
■.M  BO  striking  a 


9  been  long  in  the 


w  i^)«i7,  wiE  neb  allew  ihsir  )q>eaimaBi 
eeond  ds7*s  Bbow,  how  oonU  thn  po^ 
Md  rarities  be  expected  to  enoss  thMi 
,  nngenial  atoMqibettmwt  ft*  two  botaencsi  dinT  St 
ij  SMb  expeotatioii  had  bssn  Ibnosd  it  inm  woAbj  Urn- 


I,  abatsined  from  putting  m  a 


At  as  indaoement  to  ecbibitMS  aa*4'*t<rth  of  Qia  reoei|>>» 
en  the  first  day  waa  to  be  divided  amongst  tha  hidden  aC 
eMrUflcKtea,  and  another  fourth  aoeording  to  the  spaae  ooi»- 
|rted,biitaB  St  no  time  during  tbe  nfbamoonooDldthenbaM 
Mnn  more  Uiaa  fifty  permma  preaeit,  and  piobably  not  bait 
of  tbem  paying  for  tiieir  odmissian,  the  eertifioate-holdsca 
oasnot  be  congrstalstBd  m  VLmr  projects  of  a  ntonej 


Wxbave  mnoh  pleaanre  in  potting  it  <m  recovd  ^bmt 
alUMMigh  lB8,9G2pereon8,al>a'geprepoxtionafthemchDdMn, 
visited  tbe  gardens  ob  Frid^  last,  the  am^veisaiy  of  tha 
iate  Friuoe  C<niBorf  s  birthday,  no  damage  waa  done  bsfsnd 
a  fbw  sprigs  of  Geraniums  being  inedvertecrtly  broken  etL 
The  grass,  and  especially  tbat  on  the  slopes,  snfiteed  oon- 
siders^ity,  bat  that,  of  oonrse,  was  anij  iriiat  ni^Eit  b»ve 
bean  eii»e(ited  with  BO  large  a  o( ' 


HOKTICUlTtniAL  THIZES,  AND  FOE  WHiT 
THEY  SHOULD  BE  AWARDED. 

Ik  fte  Number  of  tbe  Journal  puUiehed  on  tbe  16th  inst. 
I  observe  an  article  written  by  Sir  Joseph  Pazten  on  flmrci 
'  I,  &«.,  on  which  suttject  I  should  have  ventured  to  send 
lome  remarks  a  long  time  back,  had  I  not  been  diSdsn^ 
u  amateur,  of  intruding  vn  "Viai  'notice  of  those  more 
learned  and  practised  than  myself.  I  now  take  the  oppor- 
tnidty  of  following  so  excellent  a  leader,  and  offer  my  ideas 
for  the  consideration  of  yoor  readers. 

Sir  Joseph's  remarks  on  the  present  practice  of  supplying 
tbe  market  I  think  most,  strike  every  one  :  nor  do  I  thi&  it 

the  least  surprising  thsrt  onr  continental  neighbours  aiv« 

the  name  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  looking  at  the  met 
that  oar  nobility  and  gentry  are  bmoming  wholesale  ponW 
terers  and  greengrocers.  On  the  game  question  not  so 
mnoh  ia  to  be  said.  It  is  essentially  a  wild  prodaction,  and 
cannot  be  supplied  but  by  large  estates  and  domains.  Still 
the  "utile"  is  now-a-days  pursued  very  mnoh  t«  the  eidn- 
of  the  "  dnlce ;"  and  alUiou^,  after  one  has  enjoyed  fcsr 
some  days  the  pleasant  society  and  proftise  hospitoliiy  of  an 
old  friend,  and  has  had  bis  taste  for  slaoght^ing  helpless 
creatures  full;  gratified,  he  can  acarcely  expect  to  take  away 
all  the  spoil  that  may  bnve'bllen  to  his  anerring  gun,  still 
I  have  heard  many  confess  alight  feelings  of  disappoillt- 
meiit,  both  at  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  the  share  allotted 
to  him  by  tha  head  keeper,  and  wish  for  the  good  old  times 
book  again. 

In  the  matter  of  garden  produce  the  case  is  more  serions, 
as  it  directly  interferes  with  an  important  braocb  of  industry, 
in  itaelf  subject  to  so  many  caauolties  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  seasons  as  to  require  all  the  help  possible  to 
render  it  retnunerativo. 

The  subject  on  whioh  I  more  particularly  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  is  that  of  fiower  shows  and  their  prize  awards. 
Their  main  otgect  is  the  enooumgament  of  gardening,  and  I 
think  tbat  soma  alterations  might  be  well  introduced  ia 
furtherance  of  this  end. 

First  and  foramoBt,  I  would  disqualify  any  collection  of 
specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  competing  for  a 
priEe  after  it  had  once  mode  the  ran  of  the  season,  for  there 
are  very  few  who  have  bad  much  experience  in  the  metro- 
politan eibibitdonB,  who  cannot  predict  as  soon  as  the 
schednle?  are  published  who  will  be  the  fortunate  com- 
petitors, and  might  even  say  what  plants  will  moke  their 
appearance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prizes  in  these  classes 
should  be  more  divided,  and  awarded  to  the  best  collectianB 
of  young  plants  of  net  more  than  two  years  growth,  ao  aa  t« 
be  brmi  Jide  the  result  of  the  cote  and  knowledge  of  the 
party  growing  them,  for  as  the  matter  now  stands  the  prize 
often  falls  t«  him  who  only  shows,  and  not  to  tbe  one  who 
grows  tbe  plants. 

Tbe  possession  of  noble  specimen  plants  can  only  be  ar-  ■ 
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OECHAED-HOUSE  EXPEEIENCE  -ESPEEIONE 

VINE. 

Like  many  others  of  your  readers  I  have  for  some  years 
past  found  much  pleasure,  but,  I  regret  to  say,  little  profit 
in  the  shape  of  abundant  crops  of  fniit  from  the  culture  of 
pot  trees  in  an  orchard-house.  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any- 
thing like  fair  crops;  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  to  be 
done,  if  one  only  sets  properly  to  work  about  it. 

Like  your  correspondent  "A.  B.,"  I  visited  early  in  July 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Bivers,  and,  like  him,  was  aghast  to  see 
the  magnificent  crop  of  Apricots  in  pots,  especially  as  I 
last  year  saw  very  hght  crcms  at  Mr.  Pearson  s,  and  heard 
from  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Lenton,  that,  though 
he  did  so  well  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  he  could  not 
succeed  with  Apricots.  My  visit  to  Sawbridgeworth  con- 
vinces me  that  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  have  in  almost 
every  instance  been  too  sparingly  supplied  with  water  and 
rich  top-dressing.  I  have  been  using  wool-dust  (the  sweep- 
ings of  a  woollen  mill),  saturated  with  sewage,  and  I  find  in 
the  course  of  a  month  that  the  top-dressing  is  completely 
netted  with  the  root-fibres. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Br^haut  that  P^che  Abec  is  a  bad 
cropper.  I  obtain  a  good  crop,  but  the  flavour  is  not  so  good 
as  any  others  I  have.  Early  York  I  have  had  this  year  superb 
in  size  and  flavour,  but  a  light  crop.  Early  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  has  borne  a  very  good  crop ;  it  is  of  good  fllavour,  and 
a  most  handsome  Peach.  Salway  does  not  seem  to  do  well. 
The  tree  makes  verjr  vigorous  wood,  but  the  fruit  does  not 
swell  off  as  it  should.  Walburton  Admirable  has  dropped 
most  of  its  fruit,  and  did  so  last  year,  though  apparently  in 
vigorous  health.  Of  Early  Newington  Nectarine  I  have  had 
some  magnificent  fruit.  Yiolette  Hiltive  Nectarine  is  bear- 
ing a  very  large  crop,  not  yet  ripe,  but  coming  on  day  by  day, 
and  looking  most  tempting.  We  have  a  Peach  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood which  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  fruit  catalogues 
by  name — Cox*s  Seedling,  a  very  early,  delicious  Peach,  and 
an  enormous  cropper.  I  hope  to  send  you  some  next  year  for 
examination. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to  give 
their  experience  of  Esperione  Vine  as  a  stock  for  srafbing 
on  or  inarching  ?  In  a  cool  vinery  I  have  a  Vine  of  it  that 
has  been  planted  about  eighteen  years;  it  carries  this  year 
seventy  bunches  averaging  2  lbs.  each,  which  are  now 
colouring.    On  some  of  the  laterals  at  the  ends  of  the  rods 


rived  at  after  the  expenditure  of  much  care  and  experience 
for  three  or  four  seasons,  or  by  purchase ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  conducive  to  the  encouragement  of  the  young 
gardener  that  such  plants  should  be  allowed  to  bear  awaj^ 
the  reward  season  after  season,  to  the  exclusion  of  otiiers  <» 
lees  age,  not  from  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  but 
simply,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  because  the  latter  were 
not  raised  quite  soon  enough.  As  tiie  matter  now  stands,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  present  utilitarian  mode  of  procedure, 
in  lieu  of  the  employer  paying  the  gardener  it  ought  to  be 
the  reverse — ^the  gardener  to  pay  such  a  per-centage  on  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  prizes  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
valuable  collections  placed  under  his  care. 

I  have  a  nice  Uttie  collection  of  Camellias  and  choice  Bho- 
dodendrons,  but  if  an  early  spring  exhibition  were  started  I 
could  not  venture  to  send  my  plants,  when  I  know  that  my 
neighbour,  who  purchased  his  collection  at  the  sale  of  Messrs. 
Chandler's  stock,  intends  exhibiting  his  magnificent  speci- 
mens ;  and  yet  aU  my  plants  have  been  grown  under  my  own 
personal  superintendence,  whilst  the  Camellia  fkn<sy  was 
never  developed  in  my  friend  until  after  he  had  admired  my 
little  plants. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  that  it  would  be  a  valuable 
means  of  encouragement  to  appoint  judges  to  visit  the  re- 
spective establishments  of  those  desirous  of  competing,  and 
that  prizes  should  bo  given  to  those  who  could  show  the 
neatest  and  best  fhmished  places,  takmginto  consideration 
the  means  and  appliances  at  command.  This  would,  I  think, 
be  a  far  better  test  of  the  real  talent  and  skill  of  a  gardener, 
for  I  have  more  than  once  heard  a  oomplidnt  that  tiie  pre- 
parations for  exhibition  take  up  so  much  time  that  other 
branches  are  neglected. — C.  m!.  Majob^  CromweU  Hou$e, 
Oroydon. 


there  is  now  a  second  crop  of  bunches,  which  are  setfciiig. 
Last  year  it  was  the  same,  and  the  second  crop  (only  a  few 
bunches),  ripened  thoroughly  without  fire  heat.  Is  not  this 
unusual? 

The  vigour  of  this  Vine  is  extraordinary,  and  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  restraining  it.  I  purpose  next  year  to  intro- 
duoe  grafts  of  a  better  sort  (Muscat  Hamburgh),  shall  I  do 
right? — M.  B.,  North  Devon. 

[The  caterpillar  found  at  -work  on  the  unripe  Peach  in  the 
orchard-house  was  the  larva  of  Mamestra  persicarisB,  and  out 
of  place  accidentally,  the  fruit  not  being  its  proper  food.] 


LIVEEPOOL  BOTANIC  GAEDENS. 

In  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  I  lately  alluded  to  the 

feat  beauty  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  last  year. 
intended  a  description  of  them,  and  Oulton  Park,  and 
other  places,  to  have  appeared  before  now,  but  could  not 

fet  time  for  the  pen  to  do  what  the  head  and  the  will  wished, 
believe  Uiat  this  trying  season  has  much  taxed  the  time 
and  opportunities  of  many  gardeners  as  well  as  myselt  The 
ribbon-borders  at  Oulton,  and  the  artistic  arrangement  at 
Liveipool,  were  exceedingly  fine,  and  grand  too,  with  the 
rain  descending  in  torrento.  Perhaps  I  may  see  them  again 
before  attempting  to  do  justice  to  their  beauty. 

I  believe  that  whilst  human  nature  is  what  it  is  every 
place  will  have  its  own  difficulties,  whether  it  be  a  private 
or  a  public  establishment.  The  success,  however,  of  all 
public  establishments  of  a  popular  kind  (and  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  eminently  combines  the  scientific  and  the  popnmr). 
will  greatly  depend  not  merely  on  the  taste  and  genius  but 
on  the  agreeable  and  gentlemanly  manner  of  the  super- 
intendent. It  is  delightfrd  to  find  that  amid  the  difBcultiee 
of  serving  such  a  number  of  masters  Mr.  Tyerman  has  suo- 
ceeded  in  securing  the  esteem  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
respect  of  the  inhabitants  generally.  Long  may  he  be  spared 
to  diffuse  a  ripening  and  bettering  infiuence ;  for  I  had  oral 
evidence  in  various  quarters  that  his  efforts  were  as  WeU 
appreciated  among  mechanics,  and  porters,  and  cabmen*  as 
among  the  more  genteel  classes  of  society. 

It  is  so  pleasing  to  find  the  services  of  a  public  officer 
duly  appreciated,  that  I  take  the  following  from  the  columns 
of  the  ikverj^l  J)aily  Cowrier  for  the  18th  of  August : — 

"  Yesterday,  the  annual  official  inspection  of  the  Liverpool 
public  squares  and  p^ardens  provided  for  the  recreative  plea- 
sures of  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and  populous  town 
took  place,  and  this  municipal  duty  was  performed  by  the 
committee  upon  whom  the  highly  interestmg  work  of  main- 
taining the  gardens  devolved.  The  committee  met  at  an 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  commenoed  their  duties 
with  &e  visitation  of  the  various  squares.  These  iwAVi^if^ 
the  Great  George  Square,  St.  James's  Mount,  Falkner  Square^ 
Abercromby  Square,  and  Sheil  Park;  and  we  have  the 
gratification  to  state  that  the  committee  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  condition  of  the  whole  of  these  pubUc  places  of 
resort  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  whidi  they  are 
located.  There  was  a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  of  them» 
and  with  regard  to  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  flowers^ 
the  utmost  credit  was  refiected  upon  the  Curator.  Th^ 
squares,  which  so  advantageously  enlarge  the  lungs  of  ^e 
borough,  and  tend  so  greatly  to  the  promotion  of  the  pleasant 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants,  are  a  very  important  feature 
in  the  sanitary  character  of  our  local  government;  and^it  is 
veiy  gratifying  to  find  that  they  have  not  only  been  main- 
tained in  their  full  force  of  efficiency,  but  that  an  actual  im- 
provement is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  The 
principal  olirject  of  inspection,  however,  was  that  popular 
place  of  entertainment  known  as  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
entrusted  to  the  horticultural  skill  of  Mr.  Tyerman.  Here 
the  committee  arrived  in  their  tour  of  insnection  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  consistea,  as  usual*  of  the 
members  of  the  finance  committee,  and  some  other  members 
of  the  Corporation,  who  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
inspection ;  the  Mayor  and  the  ex-Mayor  (Mr.  E.  C.  Gard- 
ner), and  about  a  dosen  other  of  the  municipal  authorities 
being  present;  the  Eev.  H.  Higgins,  and  other  gentlemen 
to  whom  the  invitation  was  extended,  were  also  amongst 
the  party. 

"  The  Botanic  Gardens,  it  is  well  known,  are  the  most 
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interesUng  and  also  the  most  popular  of  the  YariouB  places 
of  imhUc  resort  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Cerporation 
of  LiTerpooL    It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  inhabitaiits  that  they  dioold  be  maintained  in  a 
manner  adequate  to  their  requirements.    In  the  respected 
Curator  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  Tyerman,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  sajing  that  the  Corporation  and  the  public  possess  an 
official  who,  in  botanical  science,  is  capapable  of  realising  their 
espeotations  to  the  utmost.    Altiiough  the  season  is  rapidly 
advancing  into  "the  sere  and  yeQow  leaf,"  the  gardens  still 
present  the  most  attractive  appearance;  the  beds,  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  which  is  admirable  in  the  highest  degree, 
abounding  in  the  grayest  and  most  enchanting  combination 
of  colours  which  noricultural  skill  ceuld  possibly  display. 
The  Botanic   Gardens,  with  the  extensive  park  adjoining, 
form  certainly  one  of  the  most  welcome  and  delightful  boons 
to  the  people  of  Liverpool;  and  the  high  appreciation  in 
which  they  are  held  is  sufficiently  indicate  by  the  fact,  that 
the  attendance  of  the  public  includes  on  ordinary  occasions 
as  many  as  eleven  thousand  persons.  On  Thursday  evenings 
a  military  bond  considerably  enlivens  the  scene,  and  adds 
very  appreciable  charms,  of  a  musical  character,  to  those 
which  Flora  contributes.    It  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  gratifying 
to  the  public  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  skill  and  attention  of 
Mr.  Tyerman,  the  excellent  Curator,  to  learn  that  on  their 
annual  inspection  yesterday  the  committee  found  that  the 
management  of  the  gardens  was  in  every  respect  unexcep- 
tioni^le,  and  that  both  in  regard  to  the  selection  and 
Aoangement  of  the  flowers  and  plants — ^which,  by  the  way, 
we  may  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  would  creditably 
vie  with  any  public  garden  in  the  kingdom — ^the  utmost 
care  and  skill  had  been  exercised  with  the  most  successfhl 
result.    The  pleasures  of  the  promenade  made  by  the  com- 
mittee were  agreeably  enhanced  by  the  musical  performances 
of  the  band  of  Orphan  Boys,  who  played  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  music  on  tihe  grounds ;  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  committee  was  through- 
out of  tiie  most  interesting  description." — ^B.  Fish. 


OENAMENTAL  GEASSES. 

(Conduded  from  page  125.) 

ANNUAL  0BA6SES. 

A  COLUECTION  of  the  smaller  species  grown  in  pots  is 
high^  interesting,  and  gives  a  diversified  appearance  to 
mnied  borders,  the  lively  green  shades  and  graceM  forms 
of  these  Grasses  adding  to  the  beauty  and  variety. 

Most  of  the  species  are  very  desirable  for  bouquets  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  when  cut  and  dried,  if  mixed  with  Everlast- 
ings, they  are  valuable  for  winter  bouquets  and  in-door 
decoration  generally. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Grasses  is  a  moderately  rich 
loam,  neither  too  light  nor  too  strong,  but  of  intermediate 
quality.  It  may  be  formed  of  mdlow  loam  two-thirds,  leaf 
mould  one-third ;  the  whole  well  mixed,  chopped  with  a  spade, 
but  not  sifted.  If  the  loam  be  light  and  poor  one-third  of 
moderately-deoomposed  manure  may  be  incorpon^ied  with  it 
in  place  of  the  leaf  mould.  Keep  this  compost  under  cover 
for  a  few  days,  so  that  it  may  handle  the  better  in  the 
potting. 

The  pots  to  be  employed  should  be  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  seed  being  scattered  thinly,  for  nowing  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  seedlings  as  thick  sowing,  for  it  causes  them  to  spindle 
up,  and  to  flower  weakly  and  prematurely.  Drain  the  pot 
wdD,  fin  it  with  the  compost  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
zim,  scatter  the  seed  after  levelling  the  surface,  and  then 
cover  lightly— not  deeper  than  just  to  hide  the  seeds — with 
fine  sou.  Place  a  neat  label  to  each  pot,  not  a  large  one 
(for  nothing  is  so  out-of-place  as  a  large  label  to  a  small 
plant  or  pot),  with  the  proper  name  of  each  Grass  legibly 
written  upon  it ;  for  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  grow  a  plant 
and  not  be  able  to  teU  the  name  of  it. 
^  Place  the  pots  in  a  house  with  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  a 
vinery,  or  firame  empl^ed  for  striking  cuttings  or  raising 
half-hardy  annuals.  The  soil  should  be  kept  well  watered, 
10  aa  to  secure  a  speedy  germination ;  but  too  much  moisture 
ia  apt  to  rot  the  seedei,  especially  when  they  are  old ;  the 
•oil  should,  therefore,  be  kept  just  healthfiiUy  moist.    When 


the  seeds  have  germinated  and  the  plants  i^pear,  be  carefbl 
to  have  the  poto  near  the  glass ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fidrly  up,  pliuse  the  pots  in  a  greenhouse  or  firame,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  seedlings  becoming  weak  from  excess  of  heat, 
giving  air  freely,  and  watering  sufficiently  to  maintain  them 
in  a  growing  state. 

After  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle,  transplant  some 
of  the  largest  with  balls  into  pots  filled  with  the  same  kind 
of  compost  as  for  the  sowing,  employing  pots  of  various  sizes 
accordmg  to  the  strength  or  height  of  the  species.  Small 
kinds,  as  Agrostis,  may  be  grown  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  others  in  sizes  proportionate  to  their  growth.  It  is 
essential  to  distribute  the  seedlings  in  threes  in  the  centre 
of  the  pot  for  a  specimen-rthat  is,  the  small  patches  of  plants 
standing  at  the  points  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  varying  in 
distance  between  patch  and  patch  as  the  species  is  strong 
or  weak,  or  a  large  pot  employed.  The  seed-pots  have  the 
holes  made  in  transplanting  filled  up,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  newly-potted  plants,  are  watered,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  or  returned  to  the  greenhouse,  watering  and  sprinkling 
overhead  night  and  morning  with  the  syringe,  so  as  to  secure 
a  healthy  growth.  Supposing  the  seeds  U>  be  sown  in  the 
middle  of  March,  the  plants  will  be  in  a  forward  state  by  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  Those  in  the  seed- 
pots  may  then  be  transpLajited  into  spaces  in  mixed  borders 
in  places  not  shaded  or  under  the  drip  of  trees,  nor  in  spots 
liable  to  become  dusty  during  the  summer. 

In  planting  out  it  is  desirable  to  part  the  plants  into 
small  pieces,  placing  them  in  patches  of  five  or  more  to- 
gether ;  watering  them  afterwards  daily  if  a  dry  period  ensue 
until  they  become  established,  and  again  in  dry  weather 
after  they  are  advanced  for  flowering,  with  clear  water  both 
at  the  root  and  overhead,  sprinkling  the  tops  .being  often 
of  as  much  importance  as  water  at  the  root,  especudly  in^ 
smoky,  dusty  places,  where  the  pores  of  the  plants  are  often 
choked  by  the  accumulation  of  dirt.  An  occasional  applica- 
tion of  weak  liquid  manure  will  greatly  tend  to  improve  their 
flowering ;  and  though  these  plants  have  not  the  grandeur 
of  a  Dahlia,  Hollyhock,  or  some  other  ornaments  of  the 
garden,  they,  nevertheless,  deserve  these  little  attentions. 
If  they  are  not  thought  worthy  of  the  same  care  that  is  ac- 
corded to  other  plants,  they  are  not  worth  their  room,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  discarded  firom  the  garden  altogether. 
It  is  the  haphazard  system  of  growing  annuals  that  has 
caused  many  persons  to  look  upon  them  as  nothing  but 
weeds.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  herba- 
ceous plants.  They  receive  no  attention  whatever  that 
may  be  termed  "cultivating  a  plant,"  and  they  are  dis- 
carded because  not  looked  after,  x^ow,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  plants  so  likely  to  please  as  a  selection  of  the  best 
Grasses  grovm  in  pots ;  and  though  I  may  be  a  little  pre- 
judiced in  fiEivour  of  them,  yet  I  have  found  them  much 
admired  by  those  for  whose  pleasure  they  were  grown. 

If  desired  to  have  a  succession  of  spray  for  bouquets  (and 
what  is  equal  to  Grasses  for  the  purpose  ?^,  we  pl\mge  half 
the  number  of  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes  m  an  open  situa- 
tion out-doors,  sprinkling  them  overhead  every  evening, 
except  when  a  shower  fidnng  in  the  day  renders  it  unneces- 
sary, and  watering  them  daUy  or  bi-weekly  at  the  root  as 
occasion  may  require,  so  that  they  may  never  lack  that  ele- 
ment, nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  deluged  with  it. 

Every  second^  watering  may  be  of  liquid  manure  highly 
diluted,  or  guano  water,  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  the  gallon  of 
rain  water,  which  will  do  much  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  a 
green  state.  The  pots,  bear  in  mind,  must  not  be  crowded 
together,  but  distributed  at  such  a  distance  as  to  afford 
sufficient  space  for  the  full  development  of  the  foliage,  and 
for  its  being  duly  acted  upon  by  the  all-important  influences 
of  light  and  air.  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will 
flower  finely,  and  may  be  removed  when  in  bloom  to  yases 
in-doors  to  mingle  with  flowering  plants^  among  which  they 
have  an  excellent  effect. 

If  seed  be  desired  one  or  more  of  each  kind  should  be  kept 
for  the  purpose,  for  they  will  not  produce  seed  worth  saving 
in  halls,  drawiuff-rooms,  &c. 

I  have  passed  over  those  we  have  in  pots  in  the  green- 
house, which  I  will  now  revert  to.  They  being  potted  off 
will  need  water  and  copious  sjringings  morning  and  even- 
ing, beyond  which  they  require  no  different  treatment  firom 
other  idants.    They  bloom  a  month  earlier  than  those  out- 
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doors,  and  are  aHke  interesting,  curious,  or  beautxftil,  whether 
left  in  the  house  to  bloom  or  removed  for  decorating  rooms. 

Some  of  the  annual  Grasses  are  only  half-haoray;  th^y 
should,  therefore,  he  sown  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
last  weelc  in  AprH,  in  pots  or  pans,  pladng  '^em  in  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  when  the  plants  are  strong  and  w^  hiurdened 
off  transplanting  them  into  the  open  borders,  or  pottii^ 
them  off  if  it  be  desirable  to  have  specimens  in  pots.  Irve- 
spectiye  of  raising  send  growing  l£em  in  pots,  the  hardy 
^>eoies  mi^r  be  sown  in  the  places  i^ere  thc^  are  to  remain, 
in  the  first  weelc  in  April,  either  in  ^tches  or  in  lines,  scat- 
tering the  seeds  rather  thinly,  and  just  coTering  them  wiUi 
fine  soiL  Should  the  weather  be  dry  after  sowing,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  water  the  patches  in  order  to  insure  germina- 
tion, ana  to  Iceep  a  constant  moisture  in  the  soil,  place  an 
invented  flower-pot  over  the  seeds,  or  a  Uiin  layer  of  moss, 
or  a  mat,  the  former  and  the  last  to  be  removed  at  night»  or 
during  the  absence  of  sun.  After  the  phmts  appear  remove 
thefts  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  employed  to  Iceep 
the  soil  moist,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  to  hancQe  thin 
the  seedling,  distributing  them,  or  otherwise  allowing  room 
to  spread.  They  should  1^  thinned  to  at  least  an  inch  i^art 
^  expected  to  assume  their  natural  character.  During  dry 
wealher  they  should  be  well  watered,  or  their  foliage  win 
turn  yellow  and  die  off  at  the  points,  and  the  flower-spikes 
win  rise  prematurely,  and  be  weak  and  poor  for  the  lack  of 
this  element.  In  fiskct,  they  cannot  have  too  much  water, 
if  only  th^  have  room  to  grow,  and  the  soil  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  stagnant  water  cannot  lodge  in  11^  and  so  render 
it  a  bog. 

The  q>edes  bloom  at  different  periods ;  they  should  there- 
fore be  watched,  and  any  that  are  desirable  to  dry  for  winter 
should  be  cut  either  jufft  before  or  just  after  the  blooming 
is  over,  for  if  cut  too  early  the  flower-stalk  has  not  ERifficient 
strength  to  support  the  head,  nor  are  they  in  ftiU  character, 
and  when  cut  when  the  seed  is  nearly  ripe  th^  are  too 
brittle,  and  more  straw-like  than  when  gathered  and  dried 
earlier.  The  best  time,  in  my  opinion,  is  immediately  after 
the  blooming,  selecting  a  dry  day,  and  then  drying  them  in 
the  sun.  Some  dye  them  a  variety  of  colours  after  they  are 
dried,  which  adds  materially  to  their  beauty  as  winter  orna- 
ments, otherwise  dried  Grasses  are  rather  tame  sul^jects  for 
winttt  bouauets. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  ornamental  spedes ; 
pie  half^iardy  kinds,  which  are  to  be  raised  and  forwarded 
in  heat  prior  to  pi^-nf.ing  out,  being  distinguished  by  an 
Mtarisk. 

*Pa8pjlIiU1[  XLnoAKs. — ^Pretty,  1  to  li  foot. 
IiAausus  OVATX78  (Hare's-tail  G«i8s). — 1  foot.    Curious 
and  omamentaL 

Pbnnisstitm  liONoiSTTLTTX. — ^A  vczy  interesting  and  graoe- 
fol  Grass,  U  foot. 

P.  iTUiicuM. — ^Pretty,  1^  to  2  feet.  These  two  being  from 
the  south  of  Eurc^  should  be  raised  and  forwarded  inheat  if 
intended  to  flower  the  flrst  year.  The  first  is  very  fine  for  a 
neutral  or  centre  bed,  the  plants  being  nused  and  grown  on 
one  season,  protected  from  frost  in  winter,  and  planted  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  foUowing  year.  Its  graceful  foliage 
and  eleg^ant  inflorescence  entitle  it  to  a  prominent  position 
amongst  its  c(mgeners. 

HoBDBUif  JUBATUM.  —  A  curious  Barley-headed  Grass, 
having  a  rosy  tint.  It  is  a  biennial  if  not  a  perennial, 
flowering  the  flrst  year.    1  to  li  foot. 

*SoBOHUM  BicoLOB. — ^Tall,  yet  eraceftiL  2  to  3  feet.  This 
win  not  do  outside  in  cold  exposed  localities. 

^Tbicholjena  bossa. — Beautifril,  the  inflorescence  having 
a  rosy  tint.  2  feet.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  as  the 
preceding. 

SsTABiA  MACBOGH.ETA. — ^Fiue  and  graceful.    2  feet. 

AvxNA  STXBiiiis  (Animated  Oats). — ^Very  curious.  The 
seed-vessels  resemble  a  fly,  and  are  famished  with  a  long, 
jointed  awn,  which  twists  about  when  subjected  to  moisture 
or  dryness,  and  it  is  on  this  account  an  exceUent  hygrometer. 
21  feet. 

CsBATOGHLOA  PEKDUiiA. — Pretty,    li  to  2  feet. 

*ChI<OBI8    POLTPACm^A,    BADIATA,    BABBATA,    FIXBBIATA, 

AH2>  SUBXCTICA,  are  aU  remarkable  on  account  of  their  for- 
mation, A.  radiata  being  very  curious.    1  foot. 

CHBTSxmus  AUBBUS. — ^A  handsomc  vari^  with  golden 
spikes.    6  inches. 


AmDHOXANTHTTic  OBAciUB.-^Onioe(ftd.   "Sto-dindiflB. 

Bbesopybum  8icT7i.Tni. — Elegant;  foliage  shining  ISf^ 
green,  plaited  inflorescence.    9  inches. 

EuEnsiinB  co^bacaka  (Kve-homed). — <?uriotts.  H  to 
tltoeL 

E.  XKPicA. — Qmo^faU  wHSh  immensely  hmg  horns.  1  &ot. 

E.  ouoosTAOHTA. — ^Yeiy  singular  and  strfldng.  TUb  is 
tbree-homed. 

Elyicits  caput-Hepusjc— OraofiM.    2io2ifb0t. 

AoBOSTXs  SLXOAiVB. — ^A  Very  pretty  spedes  of  the  Iq^lrttrt 
possible  appearance. 

A.  i^AxniiOBA,  graceftd ;  A.  plxticosa,  flowering  in  plnmet; 
A.  PTJLCHXixA,  w^  nothing  more  pretty  about  it  thm  HtB 
rest  of  the  AflprostiBes,  toe  aU  chasming  for  bouquets  either 
green  or  dried. 

A.  KXBtrLosA. — One  of  the  mocrt  beautiJitd  if  not  €te  mimt 
gracefdl  of  the  smaDer  Grasses.    1  to  li  foot. 

MoftLovB  cYUKBBicA,  with  curious  knotted  infloreaoeBoe; 
is  both  curious  and  pretty.  TheK«  is  a  prevalent  opiidoB 
that  it  is  the  wfld  form  of  the  cultivated  VHwat ;  bnthaviw 
grown  it  some  years  I  am  certain  man  never  was  indebtol 
to  thisplant  &r  the  "staff  of  lifb.''  Botamsts  refer  Ihe 
wild  Wheat  to  a  form  of  JBgilqps  ovatus — vis.,  Mffiog^ 
triticoides.  I  mi^  state,  however,  that  JEgilope  ovatus  does 
not  assume  another  form  so  far  as  my  «fcpmence  goes ;  aaA 
as  for  the  degeneration  of  the  Wheat  |dMit  into  an  JEgflopi^ 
as  asserted  by  Gtden,  it  seems  to  requzreconfirmation.  fiwigoMi 
a^  of  your  readers  come  aeross  the  alleged  wild  type  of  the 
Wheat  plant  ( JBgQops  triticoides),  producing  seed,  I  dkOoH 
esteem  it  a  flavour  if  tii^  would  send  me  a  'kiw  seeds  tbrougli 
the  Editors. 

Ebaobostis  cyi;ikdbi7loba. — >Pretty.    li  foot. 

E.  xlbqans  (Love  Grass). — "Fine.    2  fiset. 

E.  MxoAeTACBTA. — ^Elegant  and  very  pretty,    li  foot. 

Bbiza  0BACTLIS. — ^Vory  pretty  and  coriouB.    1  foot. 

B.  VAZiKA  OB  XAJOB  (Large  Quaking  Grass). — 2  feet. 

B.  OBNiciriiATA. — ^A  chammig  species.  Pine  for  bonqvets. 
9  inches  to  1  foot. 

*Hoiicn8  sAccHABATtjs. — ^A  statcly  plant,  alike  graoeffa], 
elegant,  and  ornamental.  It  produces  a  fine  effect  in  mixed 
borders,  and  is  desirable  on  aoooast  of  the  changeable 
character  of  the  foliage  and  its  delicate  perfrime.  There  are 
over  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  i^>ecies  an  more  or  less  advances 
on  the  parent,  except  that  they  do  not  grow  so  talL  It  should 
be  sown  in.heat»  and  put  out  in  a  forward  state,  otherwise  it 
win  not  fiower. 

Zba  OB  iNinAK  CoBN  IS  a  stately  Grass  fbr  mixed  boideBau 
being  bold  and  handsome  in  foliage,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  3  to  7  feet.  There  are  numerous  varieties  varying  in 
habit  and  with  different  cokmred  heads  of  com.  For  tiiese  to 
do  wen  it  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seeds,  three  or  so  in  a 
24-pot,  and  grow  the  seedlings  in  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  plant 
them  out  in  Hay  in  a  forwa»l  state.  G.  Abut, 

At  some  future  time  I  may  add  an  artisle  or  two  4m. 
"Cultivated  Grasses,"  especially  those  employed  for  Uiyiag 
down  lawns,  with  a  few  hints  on  the  best  kkids  for  parkas 
meadows,  &o^  about  gentlemen's  houses. 


EtJLES  KELATINCJ  TO  HYACmTHS  GEOWIC 

IN  GLASSES. 

Thbsb  rules  mi^  be  learnt  in  five  minutes,  and  if  fonowe^ 
win,  I  am  persuaded,  be  attended  with  satiaKictoiy  results. 

1.  If  you  choose  your  own  bulbs,  look  for  weight  as  well 
as  size :  be  sure  also  that  the  base  of  the  bulb  is  sound. 

2.  Use  the  single  kinds  onlv,  because  they  are  earlier, 
hardier,  and  generany  preferable  for  glasses. 

3.  Set  the  bulb  in  the  glass  so  that  Uie  lower  end  is  almost* 
but  not  quite,  in  contact  with  the  water. 

4.  Use  rain  or  pond-water. 

5.  Do  not  change  the  water,  but  keep  a  smaU  honj^  d 
charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

6.  Fin  up  the  glasses  with  water  as  the  level  sinks  by  tte 
feeding  of  the  roots  and  by  evaporation. 

7.  When  the  bulb  is  placed,  put  the  glass  in  a  cod  dfeiic 
cupboard,  or  in  any  place  where  light  is  excluded,  there  to 
remain  for  about  six  weeks :  the  roots  feed  more  freely  in 
the  dark. 

8.  When  the  roots  are  freely  developed,  and  the  floirer- 
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^dka  ia  oaahing  into  life  (whioh  iriU  be  in  ftbont  aiz  ireeka), 
iflBHTa  by  degnee  to  toA  UglA  and  air. 

B.  The  nica«  Ii|>lit  and  air  aimi  bom  the  time  the  flowan 
Aaw  ooknuv  the  abcxteE  will  be  the  leorei  and  apike,  and 
the  bjghtei  the  coloon  of  the  flowaTB.— (IT.  PiimTi  £cdws  on 
AcJIyaeMh.} 


PROTECTING  WALL  FRUIT  I^OM  ABT8. 

I>ur  year  I  waa  very  nach  txonbled  wiUt  Mite,  and,  al- 
thon^  I  tiled  ereiy  raiuedy  auggeated  to  me,  &iled  to  get 
nd  M  Utem.  Tl^  ysBz  t£ey  wore  equally  namerouB  and 
temUaaome,  and  commenced  their  depredations  on  my 
JT/ijanfi  Cherriea.  I  at  once  opened  the  campaign,  deter- 
nmad  if  poasible  to  conquer  them.  Aa  I  hare  a  great  ob- 
MCtioii  to  the  use  of  poiaona  nnlesa  under  Kfeat  necessity, 
I  tJunght  I  would  first  tiy  ajringing  the  trees  with  a  de- 
ooctioa  of  elder.  This  woa  a  ^lora.  I  next  tried  a  decoction 
of  qnaaaia ;  but  alUungh  it  drove  them  away  for  a  da;  oi 
two  they  Boon  returned.  Pepper  was  the  next  application, 
aad  that  inu  only  parUally  successful. 

Thn  now  began  a  vigoroua  attack  on  mj  Apricots.  Here 
XtEiea crude  gas  water  pourM  nnder  the  trees  againat  the 
walL  On  examining  the  fruit  the  next  morning  i  found  an 
Apricot  hanging  within  6  inchea  of  where  the  water  had 
Men  ponred  swanning  with  them. 

I  thought  I  mnat  now  try  poiaona ;  go  obtained  some  cor- 
lodre  fFQbliiiiat«,  gtiychnis,  arsenic,  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
Binm.  Each  of  thaae  I  separately  mixed  with  either  sugar, 
boBcy,  or  treacle,  and  carefully  placed  them  nnder  inverted 
Bower-pots,  the  holes  of  which  I  closed  to  prevent  bees  &om 
enl^ing.  The  ants  had  &ee  aocesa ;  bat  with  the  exception 
at  the  aoltition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  sugar,  in  which 
I  foond  four  or  five,  I  could  not  discover  any  dead  lying 
ftbooL  At  first  I  tbJmght  perhapa  other  ants  had  removed 
tte  bodies ;  bnt  a  few  di^a  aiterwarda,  on  examining  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  I  had  placed  some  treacle  and  arsenic,  I 
laua  that  while  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  treacle  the 
taaac  ronained.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  where  the 
jtihrfjm-a  employed  with  the  areenic  does  not  thoroughly 
SamAve  it,  the  onta  can  discriminate,  and  only  take  that 
wUdi  ia  agreeable  to  them. 

Finding  that  poison  did  not  succeed,  I  placed  some  soot 
^3Bg  the  base  of  the  wall.  Thia  prevented  their  getting 
im;"frat  I  then  found  that  they  visited  me  from  the  oppoaite 
side,  and  ^nany  took  up  their  abode  in  the  interstices  of 
the  wan. 

Uy  laat^  and  I  hope  my  most  snccessftil  attempt,  waa  with 
KM  tar,  bnt  not  quite  in  the  manner  recommended  in  your 
Joumsl.  I  fiiat  had  one  of  the  canrses  of  bricks  a  few 
fl-h*^  from  the  ground  tarred  the  complete  length  of  the 
wall;  and  then,  as  I  thought  if  tar  were  put  on  the  trees  It 
might  iiyore  them,  a  slip  of  carpet  waa  tied  round  each  Bt«m. 
Thw  was  also  tarred  over  bo  as  to  completely  insulate  the 
bsaring  part  of  the  tree.  Next  I  daubed  some  tar  here  and 
thiere  on  the  wall  tj)  drive  off  Btragglers,  and  finally  tarred 
the  top  of  the  wall  to  prevent  their  return.  This  has  now 
baen  ^ne  some  daya,  and  since  then  up  to  the  present  time 
I  hkve  not  seen  one  on  the  walls.  It  is  necessary  to  mix 
•ome  grease  with  the  tar  to  prevent  its  drying,  and  should 
flij  tncks  absorb  it  rapidly  a  second  or  third  coat  wonld  be 
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Taa  ottjeat  of  thia  intareating  little  volume  ia  to  give  not 
only  a  correct  idea  of  various  mionbe  animals,  which  either 
are  themaelvea,  or  whose  producta  ace  utilised  in  vaiions 
arts  md  manufactmes,  bat  to  inquire  whether  thay  "  cannot 
be  submitted  to  culture,  and  propagated  more  aitenaMly 
by  aitifioial  meona,  and  thereby  the  benefits  derived  ttmn 
them  increased."  The  contents  of  the  vohuna  are  dieted 
into  chaptera,  devoted  in  succession  to  silk-producing  inaects, 
coloor-producInK  insects,  insecti  producing  wax,  honey,  fa., 
insects  employed  as  medicine  and  food  by  man,  crustMsa, 
mollusca,  worms,  polypes,  infiiBoria,  and  epongea.  We  do 
not  olitject  to  snch  dinsiDnB,  thoo^h  they  might  be  improvad, 
bnt  we  do  complain  that  tikere  la  no  index.  Such  a  book 
without  an  index  is  olmoit  aa  embarraasing  as  an  uf^ier 
chamber  without  a  staircase. 

We  can  only  ^ord  Bpacs  fbr  one  extract,  bnt  it  will 
enable  oar  readers  to  fbrm  an  estimate  of  ths  woric 

"  Many  philoBophere,  from  the  time  of  Priestley  and  In- 
genbouE  to  the  present  day,  have  studied  the  infiiunoa  of 
light  on  vegetables,  but  &w  have  paid  attention  to  its  aotion 
upon  the  animal  organism.  Thas,  whilst  Friestlay,  tngsn- 
honz,  Sennefaier,  De  Candolle,  Carradori,  Knight,  Fayv, 
Macaire,  and  some  others,  made  mamfest  the  action  of  lif^t 
upon  vegetable  respiration,  absorption,  eiholatioo,  Ac. — in  a 
word,  upon  the  phenomena  of  nalzition  and  development  in 
plants,  Edwards  and  Morren  were  almoet  the  only  ob- 
servers who  studied  "-"'""^l  life  from  the  same  point  of  viaw. 
Edwards  showed  that  withont  light  the  e^gsof  &ogs  csBnot 
be  developed,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  of  tadpoles  iato 
frogs  cannot  be  effected  in  absolute  darknesa.*  Again: 
Moleeohott  has  recently  shown  that  the  respir&tiofi  of  &(ws 
is  most  active  in  the  daylight,  iliTnlnioliiTig  conmdeiat^y 
during  the  night;  and  Charles  Horren  observed  Inihsoria 
to  evolve  oxygen  whilst  basking  in  the  sunbeams  which  play 
upon  the  atagnant  waters  they  inhabit.  Later  still,  M.  Berord 
took  a  certain  quantity  of  eggs  of  the  fly  (Uusoa  Cnear) ; 
ha  divided  them  into  separate  groups,  and  placed  them 
under  difibrent  coloored  glass  jars.  In  four  or  five  days,  t^ 
larvs  produced  under  the  blue  and  violet-coloured  jars  were 
much  larger  and  more  fully  developed  than  the  others : 
those  hatched  under  the  green  jar  were  the  amaJlest.  The 
blue  and  violet  jars  were  found,  therefore,  to  be  moat  favour- 
able to  rapid  and  complete  development;  then  came  the 
red,  yellow,  and  white  (transparent)  jars ;  and  last  of  all 
the  green. 

"  The  larvae  developed  in  a  given  time  nndet  the  infloeiKe 
of  violet  light  were  more  that  three  times  aa  large  aa  those 
hatched  and  reared  in  green  light.f 

"  The  eroerimenta  are  certainly  very  interesting  in  a 
practical  pomt  of  view ;  for  if  it  be  true,  as  it  appeois  to  be, 
that  the  larger  a  silkworm  is  the  more  eilk  it  will  produce, 
it  wonld  be  worth  while  to  repeat  theee  eiperimenle  upon 
silkworms,  and  endeavonr  to  raise  a  large  breed  under  violet 

^SBB. 

"  Nothing  wottld  be  eaaiar  tiun  to  select  a  portion  of  some 
silkworm  establishment  fbr  the  experiment,  and  to  ftimiah 
this  section  of  the  building  with  violet-coloured  windows. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  see  these  violet-colcwored 
panes  become  as  necessary  to  the  ailk-breeders  as  tl>e 
yellow  window  is  essential  to  the  photographer.  In  the 
former  instance  the  violet  would  serve  to  bUow  the  chemical 
rays  of  light  to  pass,  while  the  other  rays  are  excluded.  In 
the  latter,  the  yellow  is  used  to  cut  off  these  chemical  lays, 
and  to  let  pass  the  vemainder." 


-— , .. "  FranMlssi  of  thg  Boril  SodBtrt"  IHI ; 

wbara  •oaHaipenmeDUDrEdmidjinrBfDtail. 
4  Tka  affwu  ol  Ui<  tun'a  njt,  *ban  filtered  ihrongh  dlSncntl}  caloond 

CI,  B|Km  Iha  diTclopiiient  of  iatnorlsl  life,  liu  nernU)'  ocvnided  Mr. 
DSlno.  H*  IttsA  up  i  b*x  aoDOIniiif  »att  compiilMimBt  wnnt  br 
■  pui  of  tilu,  r<d,  HM  Tilloa  gliM  mpestlnlT,  aiKl  ftmnd  tlut  midH  A* 
bins  uid  nd  gUsi  intuHvU  was  npldlj  denloped,  i 
TcOdw  kiTdlv  ■IT  lifii*  of  Ufa  vtttTiriU*.  Ba  l"—  - — 
of  Um  lafama  noa.Un  jtlMw  to  ShsUu  <a 
varr  *ooa  inada  UkIi  tppaamea. 
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[  Aoguft  S0«  1M4. 


"EYES  AND  NO  EYES." 

I  BBO  leave  to  thank  you  veiy  much  for  the  excellent 
article  on  "The  Education  of  the  Eye,"  which  appeared  in 
your  Number  of  the  9th  inst.  I  hope  all  the  gardeners  in 
England  hate  read  it,  or  will  read  it.  You  have  given  us 
various  articles  lately  respecting  the  education  of  gardeners, 
but  let  a  gardener  be  as  well  educated  as  he  may  in  other 
points,  if  he  has  not  an  eye,  he  is  worth  little  or  nothing. 

You  will  see  one  man  sweep  out  his  greenhouse,  but  he 
never  thinks  of  removing  from  the  plants  the  yellow  and  de- 
cayed leaves.  Another  man  walks  by  a  flower-bed  day  after 
day,  where  half  a^  dozen  weeds  stare  him  in  the  face,  but  he 
never  stoops  down  to  pluck  them  up.  When  a  master  who 
has  an  eye  in  his  head  points  out  to  his  gardener  these 
same  weeds  and  withered  flowers,  and  suggests  that  the 
greenhouse  and  the  flower-bed  would  look  better  if  such 
^esores  were  removed,  what  answer  does  he  get?  "Oh I 
yes,  sir,  we  shall  get  to  them  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  meaning  is  plain.  Most  gardeners,  even  when  they 
have  plenty  of  help,  go  through  their  work  in  a  regular 
circle  like  a  horse  in  a  mill,  and  so  in  part  they  ought  to  do ; 
but  meanwhile  they  should  have  their  eyes  open,  and  always, 
every  day,  be  doing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  just  as 
things  happen  to  be  wanted.  A  gardener  ought  to  manage 
his  ground  as  a  housemaid  do^  her  drawing-room:  she 
makes  all  things  clean  and  right  every  morning,  and  then 
in  the  afternoon  walks  through  the  room  and  puts  it  in 
order.  This  is  what  a  gardener  should  do  with  the  place 
lie  has  to  keep.  If  he  does  not,  if  he  lets  his  pots  be  dirty 
and  green,  if  he  allows  decayed  leaves  to  hang  here,  and 
weeds  to  grow  there,  do  not  let  him  excuse  himseu  by  saying 
he  has  not  time.  Such  matters  as  I  speak  of  take  little  or 
no  time.  Indeed,  attention  to  them  will  save  time  in  the 
long  run.  What  the  man  wants  is,  not  time,  but  "  an  eye," 
and  to  give  a  man  an  eye  if  he  has  not  one  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world.  I  have  taken  endless  trouble  with  men 
for  years,  but  all  in  vain.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  article 
may  have  better  success. — ^A  Man  with  an  Etb. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  August  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
fairly  attended  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  being  occupied  by  the  Bev.  Hamlet 
dark,  M.A.,  who  communicated  a  valuable  memoir  on  new 
species  of  Water  Beetles,  belonging  to  the  genus  Hydaticus, 
of  Leach,  from  Australia,  China,  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq.,  containing 
descriptions  of  six  new  and  beautiful  exotic  species  of  Butter- 
flies from  the  northern  parts  of  India  and  the  island  of 
Menado,  Borneo.  Another  paper,  by  Mr.  Baly,  was  also  read, 
oontcdning  descriptions  of  new  exotic  species  of  herbivorous 
Beetles,  belonging  to  the  Calopepla  and  allied  genera,  pre- 
ceded by  some  interesting  observations  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  these  insects. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  croecimen  of  Gelechia  pin- 
guinella,  a  small  species  of  Moth,  belonging  to  the  family 
TineidsB,  new  to  this  country,  which  had  been  found  on  the 
trunk  of.  a  Poplar  tree  near  London;  also,  Nycteg^^tes 
Achatinelia,  one  of  our  rarest  Moths,  of  the  feunily  Phycidse, 
captured  by  Mr.  T.  Brown  near  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a  Dragon  Fly, 
Libellula  striolata,  from  the  south  of  France,  the  longitu- 
dinal veins  of  the  wings  of  which,  near  the  base,  were  dotted 
with  numerous  scarlet  points,  which  proved  to  be  minute 
Acari  (Gamasus  LibeUulffi),  and  it  was  suggested  that  these 
parasites  had  occupied  this  position  in  order  to  obtain  food 
from  the  circulatii^  fluid  within  the  veins  of  the  wing  sur- 
rounding the  central  air  tubes  of  those  organs.  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  however,  stated  that  he  had  found  Acari  on  the  hard 
homy  bodies  of  Beetles  and  Bees,  where  they  could  not 
obtain  such  kind  of  nourishment. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Weir  exhibited  an  albino  variety  of  Eubolia  bi- 
punctaria,  one  of  the  Geometrid®,  taken  on  the  Southdowns. 

Among  the  donations  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  were 
the  pubUcations  of  the  Boyal  and  Zoological  Societies  of 
London,  the  Boyal  Societies  of  Madrid,  Moscow,  Munich, 
Stettan,  Ac* 


ME.  B.  S.  WILLIAMS'S  VICTOBIA   2STIESEKY, 

HOLLOWAY. 

Soke  three  months  ago  our  correspondent  Mr.' Eari^y 
directed  atteoition  to  the  Victoria  Nursery,  which  Hr. 
Williams  has  formed  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  and  we 
have  now  the  pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
view  of  the  interior  of  the  simple  but  elegant  consenratoiy 
and  show-house  which  has  been  constructed  under  Mr. 
Williams's  direction. 

This  house  is  105  feet  lon^,  45  feet  wide,  and  20  higli  to 
the  ridge,  the  sides  being  iu>out  10  feet  in  height.  The 
frontage  to  the  road  is  light  and  of  an  architectural  chaxac- 
ter,  there  being  six  plate  glass  windows  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  separated  by  columns,  and  surmounted  by  ironwork  of 
an  ornamental  vine-leaf  pattern.  As  regards  the  general 
aspect  of  the  interior,  our  engraving,  taken  from  a  pboto- 
g^ph,  will  give  the  best  idea. 

The  floor  is  of  Portland  cement,  the  paths  being  marked 
off  by  a  simply  moulded  iron  edging,  fftie  central  pathway 
id  7i  feet  wide,  and  another  crosses  it  at  the  middle  of  tlie 
house ;  one  of  Pulham's  terra-cotta  fountains,  planted  with. 
Ferns,  being  placed  at  the  point  of  intersection.  Another 
path  5  feet  wide  leads  all  roimd,  between  which  and  the 
glass  is  a  slate  platform. 

The  roo^  which  is  fixed,  is  supported  by  eighteen  hollow 
wooden  columns  and  trussed  wilSi  iron ;  and  ventilation  is 
effected  by  hinged  sashes  at  the  ridge  worked  by  ropes  and 
pullies,  and  by  side  lights  opening  in  the  same  manner. 
For  heating  there  are  four  flow  ana  return  four-inch  pipes 
running  beneath  the  slate  shelving  and  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  floor. 

The  mode  of  shading  adopted  is  worthy  of  notice,  Hat, 
unlike  most  conservatories,  the  tiffany  whidfi  is  employed  is 
placed  inside  instead  of  outside  the  glass.  Near  tlie  ridge 
there  is  a  roller  between  eveiy  pair  of  rafters,  on  which  the 
tiffany  is  wound;  and  attached  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tiffany  is  a  rod  running  in  guides  on  the  rafters.  By  ptdhng 
a  rope  this  rod  readily  descends,  bringing  the  tiffany  with 
it ;  and  by  means  of  a  pulley,  when  the  shading  is  no  longer 
wanted,  the  whole  ia  wound  up. 

We  will  now  take  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  house. 
On  each  side  of  the  central  path  are  ranged  in  match  pairs 
fine  plants  of  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Cnamaerops  humilis, 
Cibotium  Schiedei,  and  Dracaena  australis,  two  handsome 
specimens  of  which,  standing  some  12  feet  high,  are  con- 
spicuous in  our  engraving.    Then  at  the  fountain,  where 
the  main  pathway  and  the  cross-walk  intersect,  are  two 
plants  of  Dicksonia  antarctica  6  feet  high,  one  on  each  side  ; 
and  occupying  a  similar  position  on  the  opposite  aide  are 
large  specimens  of  Latania  borbonica,  backed  with  noble 
specimens  of  Cyathea  excelsa.    Further  on  we  come  to  a 
remarkably  fine  Zamia  Lehmanni,  its  singular  scarred  stem. 
3  feet  in  circumference;  Marattia  eleg^ans,  with  seven  fronds 
5  feet  long ;  and  noble  specimens  of  Cycas  revolnta,  Cyathea 
dealbata,  and  Yucca  Boerhavi,  the  last  very  ornamental  <mil 
tropical  in  its  aspect.    At  the  end  of  the  walk  is  Cibotinm 
princeps,  with  fronds  extending  12  feet  across;    and  two 
fine  tribes  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  touching  the  roof,  stand 
sentry  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  former  residence  of 
Sir  Bichard  Sutton,  which  constitutes  the  further  extremity  <^ 
the  conservatory.    The  splendid  Indian  Rhododendron  Nnt- 
taUi,  which  produced  such  a  profusion  of  its  immense  v^hite 
and  yellow  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  which  was  a  conspicu- 
ous ol^ect  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  is,  of  coxsrse, 
now  out  of  flower,  but  it  maybe  observed  figuring  promi- 
nently in  our  engraving.    The  plant  was  then  10  feet  high 
and  7  feet  through,  and  had  as  many  as  ninety  flowers  on  it 
at  one  time. 

Along  the  side-shelves  were  ranged  a  large  collection  of 
Agaves,  Yuccas,  Dasylirions,  &c.  Among  uiem  were  the 
new  Agave  schidigera,  the  white  cuticle  of  which  appears  as 
if  torn  from  the  tMck  substance  of  the  leaf;  Yucca  Stokeeii 
with  large  and  showy  foliage,  tiie  singular  Australian  Orasff 
tree,  which  Mr.  Williams  has  several  times  exhibited  during 
this  summer  at  the  great  metropolitan  shows ;  and  in  the 
body  of  the  house  was  Dasylirion  aorotriohum  with  a  flower- 
spike  standing  8  feet  high. 

The  other  parts  of  fiie  nurseiy  are  not  yet  complet^j 
organised,  for  walks  of  increased  width  are  to  be  inad^ 
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AlgwlU,UM. 


THRTPS. 
Om  peeidiaritrf  of  the  present  nantxkaXlj  ixj  aesgaa  ia 
the  gwBEMS  of  amaO  blxA  thrips  iriiielk  fly  about  in  immsuse 
nuaibMB,  freqnentlj  settling  upon  cmr  bonda  ajid  fiic«  aa  we 
KA  mboui  the  g«rden.  The?  mtet  mtaij  of  the  floweriuz 
pka*^  and,  in  aoma  eaie%  do  ^gttttt  amoont  of  miBCliief. 
ItaliEas,  PhloiCB,  TarbanM,  and  uenniann,  oil  buS^  more 
or  ISBB  from  their  Trnvagea;  but  they  Mem  to  have  a  peculiai 
Iffcrng  forfloneiBof  a  rose  or  pink  colony anch  fs  Sapor~  ~~ 
Mlalinica,  and,  especially,  Oeiuii<mi>  Sole  Qoeen  and  C 
tine.   'Whererer^ereiiaplantof  eitltecof  tlL 


dChria- 


«  BBj  notUne  of  tanaea,  that  ia  perflMt,  while  beds 
doee  b;,  filled  viUi  other  vaBBtiea,  Me  cotnpMatdTely  unhazb 
The  thripa  find  tti^  mqr  iBBide  ttie  ca^nc,  and,  under  its  pro- 


of GiahuTst  oomponnd,  S  OM.  to  the  ptlli 
that  prodaces  litUe  oi  no  effect  apon  them,  perhaps  from 
the  ract  that  they  are  bmied  in  the  oalyi  of  the  flower- 
More  than  once  I  have  taken  off  all  the  flowera  and  bnmt 
them,  thinking  the  next  lot  that  opened  might  be  &ee,  bat 
Qie  encceeding  blooms  ahaied  the  same  Me  as  the  oUiera. 
The  Suionaria  suffers  injnst  the  same  manner,  each  bloom 
being  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  opens. 

I  shoiild  uke  to '  know  whether  this  state  of  things  is 
general,  and  why  Sowers  of  this  particiilai'  shade  Bhoold  be 
anch  an  attraction  to  theae  insects,  while  thoae  of  a  diibrant 
colour,  although  of  the  sune  genoa,  are  compaiatiTely  bee 
from  their  attacks. "J.  Joitbs,  XaiuhMtar. 


GBUBS   AT  THE  GEEENS. 

Whim  I  went  to  school  there  came  oocaoionally.  aatx  a 
half  year  or  ao,  an  old  gentleman  to  give  ns  a  lecture  on 
chemistry.  His  experiments  ware,  I  am  afraid,  aJl  we  cored 
about.  What  was  to  be  heard  passed  unheard  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  what  was  to  be  aeen  attracted  aU  eyes.  I  regret 
to  aay,  also,  that  we  delighted  in  taking  pen  and  ink  sket^sa 
of  the  Profeaaor  in  Tariona  attitudes  [  his  long  noae,  spec- 
tacles, and  pointed  chin,  were  attractive  to  the  caricaturiat. 
But  what  I  want  specially  to  remart  upon  waa,  the  fact  that 
on  chemical-lecture  days  the  imder  mastera  aat  with  the 
boys  aa  learners. 

Kow,  to  day  I  wish  to  ait  with  the  boys.  I  write  not  to 
infhrm,  bnt  to  get  information.  Sty  Broccoli  plants  and 
other  plants  of  that  clasi  are  attacked  by  a  horrible  grub, 
anch  as  I  never  had  the  pain  to  be  acquainted  with  befc«e. 
I  aaw  one  day,  two  or  three  plants  leaning  on  their  aides, 
and  looking  flagged.  On  approaching  them  I  found  they 
were  all  but  aevered  at  the  part  of  the  atem  just  below  the 
snt&ce,  on  examining  which  stem  I  found  it  waa  bored  like 
a  gun.  Falling  up  the  root  I  aeooped  away  the  earth  with 
my  fingers,  and,  lo !  a  Ettls  way  down  was  the  offender — a 
flat,  y^owish  green  grcb,  andad  up  in  a  aamicirala.  I  find 
all  my  neighbours  sre  au^ring  Mtnilarly,  donbtleas  the  dry 
season  ia  to  blame.  I  saw  a  luga  bed  ol  Idttuces  rednced 
toftre.  Then,  I  heaf  that  ODioBB,Iie^>,  and  Carrots  are  also 
attacked.  Aa  to  my  batalliona  of  Winter  Greens,  they  look 
as  ifthey  were  General  Grant's  batalliona  cut  up  by  Soathent 
cannon  balls.  If  you  please,  I  want  to  be  told  amnedy  be 
my  planta  agi^nst  these  pasta,  tbrlamtdied  of  finding  tbem 
and  craabA^  them  on  the  path,  aa  the  cry  ia  "  Still  they 
come."  I  £>  not  care  akiaab  the  scientiilo  nao»  of  my 
enamy,  psuiLly  it  ia  "  Tdlowgreenins  grubbensts,"  the 
pcDduct  of  "Hnaea  toimentor  gardenerii."  Thesa  names 
w3I  suffiot  be  me;  bat  I  w^it  to  exterminate  the  tot. 
Lime  water  has  baan  tried  bat  haafldlad.  Will  you  b^iaod 
yoar  troubled — Wivmna*  Kaeron  F 

fWbatherasy!  "Not  ane  about  the  acientiflc  name!" 
Now,  if  yoQ  were  told  the  aoientific  name  yon  might  thenoe 
compmhead  the  parentage  of  the  marauders,  and  though 
there  is  no  application  known  which  will  kill  the  grubs 
whUat  it  does  no  injury  to  the  plants,  yet  there  might  be 
something  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  aoil  at  another 
season  of  the  year  which  would  prevent  the  mother  de- 
positing her  egga  there.  However,  yon  do  not  wiah  to  know 


the  scientific  name,  and  we  will  merely  say  that  your 
"yeUoi^ieeoins  grubbenais,"  is  known  to,  and  ilimacter- 
istioally  described  by  gardeners  aa  the  "  Leaitbiw  oa»t,"  for 
a  tougb-akinned  adversaiy  he  is.  The  only  leme^  ia  (with- 
out intending  a  pun),  to  grub  round  each  plavt  ia.  a  bed  so 
aoon  aa  you  see  that  one  plant  in  it  is  attacked-  Snch  a 
vrooeeding  only  seema  tedioua,  fat  eoe  wonun 
dinner  kmfe  wsH  prove  the  conaervatoc  al  a 
Broccoli  in  a  NDgle  day.] 


nwith  m 


WOfiK  FOS  THE  WEEK. 


abed  of 


Thi  haulm  of  Peas,  Beans,  Ac!,  ahonld  be  aleoted  away  aa 
soon  after  the  crop  ia  over  aa  poanbl^  and  the  grtnind 
manured  and  trem^ed  to  be  in  readinesa  tar  {Aanling. 
CiMag;  the  aeedling  plants  intended  to  ataod  i^rsorh  the 
winter,  to  be  now  pricked  out  in  nnrsary-beda  of  Kght  aoil 
at  5  incbea  apart.  This  will  be  foimd  of  great  advaateRe,  by 
inducing  a  hardy  stocky  growth.  Calsry,  proceed  witJi  the 
earthing-w  aooording  to  ^e  demand.  S<im»  of  the  Twy  latest 
crop  may  also  be  Ranted  in  lowa  to  atandthzaai^tlu  winter. 
The  haulm  of  Fsas  laid  by  now  in  a  diy  ^mm  i»  a  good 
material  fi^  covering  Celery  during  sevesa  &OBt.  Siidiv€, 
oontinae  to  make  aucceasioaal  plaid^ataons.  Some  of  the 
first  planted  out  will  now  be  in  good  (umditioB  tar  tying-ap 
for  blanching.  Letttiet,  a  amall  patch  of  Bath  Cos  sown  now 
will,  if  the  autumn  prove  "pi'^,  be  more  valnable  than  that 
aown  earlier.  Oniotw,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  atoring  the 
crops  when  ftilly  dry;  as  the  ground  from  which  tfa^  are 
taken  ia  generally  naed  for  Cabbage,  it  should  be  imme- 
diately trenched-up.  If  manore  is  necessary,  let  it  be  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  trenched  aoil  and  fork  it  in.  If,  however, 
the  ground  was  well  moimred  for  the  Oniona  it  onght  to 
carry  the  Cabbage  through,  because  if  too  much  manure 
comes  in  contact  witJi  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  it  indnees  a 
succulent  luxuriant  growth,  which  renders  the  planta  liable 
to  injury  from  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the  winter. 
SodufiM,  these  may  still  be  sown.  SjnnocA,  thin  out  tlie 
Winter,  the  planta  to  stand  at  least  8  inches  apart,  and  the 
gnrund  to  be  constuitly  atirred  about.  Occasional  duatingn 
with  quicklime  will  ako  be  neceasary  it  aluga  ^peftr.  Toma- 
(ou,  ai^  that  are  likely  to  be  lat«  ahould  have  tiie  leaves 
that  are  shading  the  fruit  removed,  and  prevent  the  phmts 
making  any  further  growUi  by  conatant  stoppii^- 

Now  tliat  we  1um«  anived  at  a  season  which  gOMarally 
matnres  the  mtna  important  frmta  uaoally  ddtintted  fa  onr 
gardens,  it  m^  be  advimUa  to  mention  a  fow  of  the  neces- 
aary  piecantiona  to  ba  obsoraad  m  tiie  ataring  and  aa&ariug 


remain  on  tfaa  trees  nntil  they  aia  lAot  ia  termed  dead 
ripe.  A  little  practice  will  enaUe  a  patsoa  (a  dstanaiBe  the 
degree  of  ripeness  at  which  fcuit  shonldba  gatbMwd,  withont 
reaortinf  to  the  common,  and  baibaieos  wt^  ol  fjiaililiin 
Plums  shot " 
saocharine 
although  ■( 
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StrawbearrieB  in  pots  for  fordng  nert  season  are  weU  cared 
lor,  placing  them  in  an  open  sunny  sitoation  wheze  they  will 
bare  all  the  light  possible,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  suffer 
from  want  of  moisture  at  the  root. 

FLOWXn  GARDBK. 

As  the  numerous  Tarieties  of  Verbena  are  now  in  bloom, 
flie  best  lands  should  be  selected  for  bedding  out  next  year; 
also  the  particular  habit  and  colour  should  be  noted  to  the 
better  azxangement  of  them  at  planting-out  time.  The 
ame  observation  holds  good  in  regard  to  new  Petunias* 
Fodunas,  Pelargoniums,  Oakseolarias,  &c.  Gtiwe  diligent  at- 
tention to  the  propagation  of  bedding-out  stock,  and  get 
cuttings  that  are  siuSciently  rooted  potted  off  at  onoe,  keep- 
ing them  dose  until  they  become  established.  Those  that 
hi^  been  potted  off  some  time,  and  are-estabUshed  in  their 
pot^  should  be  inured  to  exposure  to  the  open  air,  stop- 
fKBg  the  shoots  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stoidcy.  Wistaria 
sineasis.  Jasmines,  and  the  Virginian  Creeper,  may  be  pro- 
pagated bj  cuttings.  China  B^es,  Heartsease,  or  the  Tree 
VlSetk  may  also  m  increased  now.  Mignonette  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering  may  be  sown.  The  work  of  mowii^ 
and  general  cleaning  must  be  well  followed  up. 

STOVS. 

As  the  aigi^  become  cdd  a  little  Bxe  heat  may  be  ^Ten, 
apt  wiUi  ai^  intention  to  promote  growth,  but  to  assist  in 
r^>ening  the  succulent  wood.  See  that  everything  is  firee 
from  insscta,  and  keep  the  foliage  of  such  tilings  as  Ixovas, 
4a»  dean  hj  washing  with  a  sponge  and  soapy  water  when 


GSnSKBOTJSB  AlfD  COKSXBYATOBT. 

Let  the  stoc^  of  Begonias  have  anotiier  shift  if  not 
abeadj  in  pots  lao^  enough.  LiHum  lancifblium  will  now 
be  in  its  beauty.  Su^ly  it  bountifully  with  water,  and 
ihade  Ihe  flowers  from  powerful  sunshine  to  prdong  their 
g^etiy.  Pay  attention  to  Chrysanthemums.  1%^  must 
Mt  bs  stopped  later  than  this  to  have  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
A  ht^  liqpiid  manure  will  assist  them.  Let  it  be  applied 
tuaoe  a^week.  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums, 
and  Bases,  required  for  decOTatiye  purposes,  should  be  pro- 
gfosuifuly  shifted,  stopped,  and  trained,  l^ey  will  be  fbund 
useAd  till  a  late  period  of  the  year.  Cinerarias  and  Chinese 
BsimulaB  are  common  plants  which  cannot  be  put  aside,  and 
wUdi  amply  repi^  attention  bestowed  on  their  culture. 
The  eariiost-struck  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  i>otted  off 
Old  kept  dose  under  glass  for  ten  days  or  a  fbrtid§^t,  and 
then  expose  them  on  all  occasions  to  the  weather,  except 
dnring  bsayy  rains.  The  older  plants  first  cut  back,  which 
hapve  made  dioots  an  inch  or  two  in  lengtii,  should  now  be 
diakcn  ont  of  their  dd  soil,  the  roots  trimmed,  and  repotted 
m  amaller  pots.  If  th^  can  be  plunged  in  a  slight  bottcmi 
heat  tin  the  roots  get  a  start  it  will  he^  them.  To  have  a 
late  bloom  of  Fndisias  let  a  portion  oi  ttie  stock  have  thetr 
foong  wood  ont  back  about  one-half.  If  these  are  placed  in 
a  Hme  heat  ^ey  will  break  again,  and  go  on  blo<nning  till 


PITS  AND  FBAMSB. 

a  sowing  of  Nemophila  JTisigniB,  CoUinsia  biodor, 
Iii^tosqkhon  densiflorus,  and  other  hardy  annuals  for  next 
ipnng.  The  Intermediate  Stocks  will  require  to  be  pricked 
oat  into  pans  or  boxes,  and  afterwards  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  good  stiff  loam ;  likewise  the  Sduzanthus 
d  sorts.  Plaoe  t£em  in  a  cool  dose  frame  till  wdl  esta- 
blkhed. W,  Bjums. 

DOrNTGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 

Wa  are  stOl  pretty  much  at  a  standstiU.  We  had  a  few 
sfight  refireehing  showers  on  Sunday,  the  2l8t,  just  enough 
to  wmdi  the  fol^e  and  damp  the  surface  of  tiie  dust-<&y 
We  fed  sure  tiiat  our  time  of  visitation  will  come, 
we  can  do  no  better  we  must  patiently  wait  for  it. 
On  the  SOtii  we  could  see  rain  falling  heavily  a  few  miles 
(Sstant,  and  on  the  21st,  at  less  than  two  miles  off,  we  could 
see  it  fidHng  copiously,  whilst  it  came  to  us  in  drops.  We 
hare  long  nothsed  that  thunder  douds  break  on  our  hdghts 
and  discharge  l^dr  contents  in  the  surrounding  vallies.  A 
scarcit^y  of  water  in  devated  positioiis  does  something  to 
ooonteract  the  importance  of  an  invigorating  atmosphere 
~  eitoided  varied  landscapes. 


The  wdl  that  ST^>plies  oar  mansion  is  nearly  800  £det  in 
depth.  Prom  that  we  quietly  lor  a  Ume  borrowed  a  ism 
pailfrds  a-di^  for  syringing  purposes,  using  it  after  it  had 
stood  in  the  sun.  If  wetakea  potfnl  nowit  is  pretty  weU  as 
good  as  stealing  It,  as  the  place  has  been  put  under  look 
and  key.  With  our  £mited  geological  lore  we  do  not  think 
the  precaution  will  avail  mudi,  as  ^  nolf  a  drop  of  water 
was  taken  f^m  tiie  well*  it  would,  we  bdieve,  sink  to  ^e 
same  levd  as  the  surrounding  streams,  all  of  which  ace 
several  miles  distant.  We  sh^  be  agreeably  disa|mdnted 
if  maoy  deep  wdls  do  not  become  diy  and  require  smkiag  im 
November  uid  Deceinber,  and  that  not  so  much  owing  to 
the  drouglit  of  summer  as  to  the  deficient  rainfall  in  winter 
and  early  spring.  That  defideocy  if  it  ooows  will  be  little 
influenced  by  the  usin^  or  refraining  from  using  the  water 
in  such  wdls  now.  It  jb  vain  to  si^pose  that  the  wate^  wifl 
remain  at  liie  same  levd  in  tke  weO,  because  not  drawa» 
just  as  water  in  a  barrd  would  do»  because  the  tap  from  it 
was  keyed  up.  If  lliere  should  be  a  deficiexu^  of  water  in 
wells  in  wint^,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  in  dl  probability 
there  will  be  plenty  of  sur&oe  water. 

The  parching  di^ess  of  the  atmosphere  has  also  been  a 
peculiar  feature  of  this  summer's  drought.  On  the  pzinoiple 
of  compensation*  it  has  generally  hiq^pened.  that  the  dner 
the  weather,  the  more  was  the  atmosphere  charged  with 
vapour,  and  that  vapour,  indep^Mlentily  of  affording  relief 
to  the  foliage  of  plants,  even  by  day,  was  generauy  pre* 
cipitated  in  copious  dews  in  dear;  starry  nights.  We  hun 
had,  it  is  true,  such  refreshing  dews,  but  not  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  warmth  of  tk^  day,  and  the  deamess  and 
cod  atmosphere  of  the  night.  With  a  heat  during  ihedajf 
little  less  than  that  of  the  tropics,  and  a  oedness  at  night 
something  in  pro|>ortion,  we  have  had  nothing  like  their 
heavy  dews,  and  tihat  sddy  owing,  we  beil0?e,  to  the  dig^ 
ness  or  defidency  of  vapour  in  the  air.  This  dryness  has 
rendered  the  air  more  busmng  in  bri^t  sun,  and  move 
chOling  in  dear  nights.  After  such  a  bri^t  day  as  the 
24th,  and  a  dear  night  fdlowing»  there  was  but  little  dew^ 
and  that  was  a  crust  of  hoar  frost  at  4.80  ▲.v.,  and  from 
water  we  lifted  ice,  not  so  thick  as  a  shilling,  but  thi^er 
than  a  sixpence.  A  good  number  of  large  corymbs  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  had  their  petals  whitened  and  browned  ae  if  a  hoi 
iron  had  been  placed  near  them.  Wi^  all  the  advantages 
of  drainage  to  gardens  and  fidds,  it  may  be  poedble  from 
lessening  the  sur&ce  of  evaporation,  to  render  oar  atmo- 
sphere in  the  southern  and  eastern  countiea  drier  than  mttj 
be  desirable. 

There  is  a  little  matter  here  whidi  we  would  be  glad  to 
ventilate.  We  have  a  large  pond  between  the  garden  and 
the  fiirm,  fed  by  rainflBll  fiK>m  some  buildings,  but  chiefiy  f^ 
drainage.  For  both  establishments  it  was  considered  a  main 
supply;  the  water,  when  pumped  isato  a  cistern,  bdng  ooa- 
veyed  in  pipes  to  t^  houses  in  one  case,  and  to  sheds  and 
troughs  in  the  other.  That  has  been  quite  dry  since  the 
beginning  of  June.  It  was  snrromnded,  exoept  for  a  little 
space  at  the  north  end,  h^  trees  and  bushes,  such  as  Aslw 
Oak,  Thorn,  Sx^  presenting  not  only  a  thicket  at  the  sidea* 
bat  the  branches  pretty  wdl  meeting  in  ^e  centre  of  tfaa 
pool,  and  affording  a  thidnsh  shade  in  the  summer  months* 
Partly  from  the  idea  that  the  roots  of  these  trees  absorbed 
and  m&de  conduits  for  the  water«  and  partly  £om  l^e  leaves 
fidling  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  tainting  the  otherwise 
dear  water,  it  was  resdved  to  cut  down  most  of  theaa 
trees.  Now,  allowiog  that  the  fallen  leaves  might  be 
obnoxious  when  pure  water  was  desirable,  our  own  <^inioA 
is,  that  it  was  a  mistake,  so  &r  as  keeping  water  was 
concerned,  to  cut  down  these  trees,  as  we  believe  that 
from  their  arresting  evaporation  from  such  a  large  sur^aos 
of  water  they  quite  made  amends  for  what  the  roots  in  the 
bank  might  absorb;  whilst,  by  their  removal,  the  whote 
of  the  moisture  condensed  by  the  foliage  was  lost.  We 
have  stood  of  a  morning  and  heard  a  Indsk  shower  of 
condensed  moisture  patter  into  the  pool,  when  all  outdda 
was  dxy.  The  more  pointed  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  so 
as  to  become  sooner  coded,  the  more  powerfriDy  would 
they  act  as  condensers  of  the  surrounding  vi^ur.  Even  In 
the  case  of  a  Beech  tree  that  overhung  a  road,  we  recollect 
noticing,  b^  means  of  shallow  vessels  placed  bc^w  a  portiott 
of  it,  that  m  one  morning  it  condensed  and  threw  down  not 
less  than  twdve  gallons.    The  question  to  be  solved,  then. 
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is,  whetlier'sucli  reservoirs  should  be  shaded  or  exposed.  As 
preservers  and  feeders,  we  think  the  trees  an  advantage 
rather  ^than")  otherwise.  In  an  agricnltoral  point  of  view 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  improvement  of  throwing  a 
number  of  smsul,  crooked,  unsightly  meadows  into  one 
fltraight-sided  field,  and  thus  grubbing  up  much  hedgerow 
bushes,  and  timber.  This,  however,  may  be  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  greatl^r  to  lessen  the  water  supply. 

One  of  our  chief  jobs  during  the  week  has  been  cleaning 
and  greatly  enlargmg  a  simple  reservoir  for  surfiuse  water 
when  it  oomes.  This  simple  reservoir  is  placed  among  trees 
at  the  back  of  a  range  of  sheds ;  a  wide  road  separates  the 
sheds  from  the  west  garden  wall,  and  inside  of  the  wall  are  the 
main  houses  and  Melon  ground.  The  water  from  the  houses 
goes  into  a  cement-tank,  which  now  contains  our  only  sup- 
ply, at  present  just  li  inch  of  water,  and  which  we  use  as 
carefully  as  if  it  were  wine.  All  that  falls  on  the  Melon 
ground,  and  paths,  and  spaces  between  the  pits  and  frames, 
and  also  on  ttie  glass  of  most  of  such  pits,  and  on  the  road- 
way, we  mean  to  divert  into  this  simply-made  reservoir. 
When  much  smaller  it  did  us  good  service,  and  if  we  have 
audi  thunder  showers  and  winter  rains  as  we  used  to  have, 
we  know  that  we  shall  have  it  ftill  before  spring. 

This  reservoir  dug  out  of  the  day,  is,  for  its  main  part, 
5 1  feet  deep.  It  is  an  oblong  square  19  feet  by  15  feet  at 
bottom,  and  25  feet  by  21  feet  at  top,  so  as  to  give  a  good 
slope  to  the  banks,  the  slope  being  fully  7  feet.  In  addition 
to  the  oblong,  for  convenience  and  to  lessen  the  swell  of  the 
water  against  the  sides,  we  have  a  small  neck  at  lie  comer 
7  feet  deep,  4  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  8  feet  at  top,  for 
the  pipe  of  a  common  iron  pump  to  go  in,  the  pipe  being 
cased  m  a  wooden  box  pierced  with  holes  to  let  in  #ater, 
and  keep  out  mud,  of  which  we  believe  there  will  be  little. 
This  smaller  neck  has  its  sides  tarred,  and  road  drift  thrown 
on,  and  some  old  slabs  placed  against  the  sides,  kept  in  their 
places  by  cross  pieces  jammed  in  between  slab  and  slab. 
These  were  added  to  secure  the  banks  there,  as  previous  ex- 
perience told  us  that  with  the  action  of  the  pump,  &c.,  it 
was  the  point  where  the  swell  was  likely  to  iigure  the 
banks.  We  have  the  main  banks  all  beaten  smooth  and 
uniform  in  slope,  and  to-day  we  expect  to  cover  them  all 
with  a  thin  layer  of  tar,  on  which  we  will  throw  as  much 
road  drift  and  sand  as  it  will  take  in,  and  then  draw  a  clean 
spade  over  it,  when  it  will  resemble  a  well,  and  besides  the 
digging,  the  whole  expense  will  be  a  few  shillings.  The 
bottom,  by  the  treading,  will  be  watertight  enough,  but  for 
neatness  and  ease  of  cleaning  afterwards,  we  may  also  give 
that  a  coat  of  tar,  and  beat  an  inch  of  fine  gravel  into  it. 
We  do  not  expect  ever  to  have  much  sediment,  unless  when 
there  are  very  heavy  thunder  showers  that  will  pretty  well 
defy  our  cesspools. 

We  have  tarred  the  sides  for  this  reason.  Previously  the 
pnool  held  the  water  well  enough  when  it  stood  in  it  some 
time,  but  as  we  drew  it  out  and  flie  sides  became  exposed,  the 
day  cracked ;  and  then  when  we  had  a  fresh  supply  from  rain, 
if  enough  to  raise  the  water  in  the  reservoir  a  couple  of  feet 
•r  more,  it  quickly  subsided  through  these  cracks  until  they 
were  ftilly  swelled  up.  This  was  very  little  lessened  even  by 
a  covering  of  turf.  A  little  straw  or  branches  were  the  best 
protectives.  We  have  no  fear  of  our  tar-covered  bank 
cracking  except  by  frost  in  winter,  and  that  will  be  beat 
prevented  by  hsAjdng  some  "straw  over  that  part  not  covered 
by  the  water.  We  may  mention  that  the  overfiow  of  our 
cement  tank  wiU  also  find  its  way  to  this  day  reservoir. 
In  former  years  this  tank  overfiowed  eveiy  winter,  and  we 
were  also  forced  to  make  an  overflow  from  the  reservoir, 
but  for  two  years  past  this  tank  has  never  been  nearly  falL 
We  do  not  expect  that  for  six  or  eight  months  our  reser- 
voir, coated  with  tar,  will  fbmish  water  sweet  enough  for  a 
teakettle,  or,  perhaps,  for  some  plants  extra  tender,  but  for 
all  out-door  vegetables  and  plants  in  general  the  slight  taint 
of  the  tar  will  be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  to  getting  the  water,  if  we  have  anything  like  an 
average  rainfall,  we  fed  sure  from  the  space  at  our  command 
that  this  huge  place  will  be  full  before  spring.  The  mode 
•f  conveying  water  to  the  reservoir  is  as  simple  as  possible. 
19ie  road  in  firont  of  the  sheds  is  smooth  and  hard;  and 
instead  of  being  rounded  in  the  usual  way,  it  slopes  a  little 
from  east  to  west,  the  west  side  next  the  sheds  terminating 
in  an  open  drain  <mp  culyert— that  is,  for  a  space  18  indies 


wide  the  centre  may  be  about  2  inches  lower  than  the  rest 
—quite  sufficient  to  take  a  great  flow  of  water  to  a  deep 
cesspool,  from  the  top  of  which  it  flows  into  the  reservoir. 
The  water  that  falls  on  the  Melon  ground  is  intercepted  in 
the  same  way.  The  most  of  the  low  pits  have  no  spouting, 
as  that  is  sure  to  come  in  the  way,  but  immediately  in  front 
the  ground  has  been  tarred  and  sanded,  and  in  some  cases 
the  front  wall  also.  The  ground  between  the  pits  is  lowest 
in  the  middle ;  and  from  thence  by  slightly  hollowed  open 
culverts,  so  shallow  as  not  to  be  noticed  unless  in  a  heavy, 
rain,  the  water  from  a  heavy  shower  is  conveyed  to  several 
cesspools,  from  which  the  contents  are  taken  in  one  drain 
across  underneath  the  road.  With  but  little  trouble,  there- 
fore, a  gieskt  quantity  of  water  may  be  secured  and  stored. 

Had  we  obtained  some  of  those  heavy  thunder  showers 
that  fell  within  a  few  miles  of  us,  we  would  in  this  day 
reservoir  have  had  2  or  3  feet  of  water  all  over,  which  of  itself 
would  have  made  us  independent  as  to  moisture.  As  it 
is,  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  mulch  and  shade  to 
keep  things  alive,  and  having  for  years  rather  prided  our- 
selves on  fine  autumn  Peas,  we  fear  that  this  season  we 
must  soon  go  without.  We  also  fear  that  we  shall  have  some 
bolted  Celery  this  year,  for  even  our  sewage  water  has  been 
so  scarce  that  for  several  weeks  the  Cdery  has  been  left  to 
its  fate,  merely  mulched  with  tree  leaves  and  shaded  a  little 
with  branches.  As  yet,  however,  it  shows  no  great  signs 
of  distress. 

We  have  lifted  lots  of  our  pricked-out  vegetables,  and 
planted  them  with  balls,  just  giving  each  pUmt  a  homoao- 
pathic  dose.  Those  planted  out  eany  have  done  well  in  all 
the  heat,  with  no  help  but  frequent  surface-stirring ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Cauliflower  a  little  mulching.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  mulch  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunners  if  we 
wish  to  keep  them  vigorous.  Unless  the  liquid  is  of  an 
enriching  nature,  we  are  sure  that  much  of  the  slight  water- 
ings given  by  some  people  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Even  when  a  good  watering  is  given  the  water  should  be 
soft,  exposed  to  the  sun  previously  and  warmed*  and,  if 
possible,  applied  at  night,  or  in  a  doudy  drizzling  day.  We 
were  lately  favoured  with  an  account  of  a  young  gardener 
being  next  to  turned  out  of  his  place  because  he  was  denned 
so  thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  as  to  g^ve  a  good  watering 
to  a  very  dry  flower-bed  in  a  cloudy  drizzling  day.  He 
ought,  instea[d,  to  have  been  commended  because  he  did 
thmk;  and  from  thinking  made  his  labour  and  the  water 
tell  in  a  threefold  degree  to  what  they  could  have  done  in  a 
dear  sunny  atmosphere. 

As  water  has  been  our  chief  theme,  we  may  as  well  finish 
with  it  as  respects  the  fruit  and  ornamental  garden.  For 
general  matters  we  would  refer  to  our  previous  gossip  for  a 
fortnight.  The  dry  chilly  nights  have  caused  us  to  idter  a 
little  our  treatment  of  watering  our  Strawberry  plants  in 
pots.  For  reasons  stated  above  we  have,  until  lately, 
watered  towards  evening,  that  the  roots  might  get  the 
benefit  of  the  liquid,  instead  of  its  being  quickly  evaporated 
in  the  atmosphere.  Whilst  the  chilly  nights  conluiue  we 
will  prefer  watering  before  breakfast  time,  that  the  pots  and 
surface  soil  may  be  drier  before  night,  and  ther^ore  not  be 
excessively  cooled  by  the  combined  agencies  of  radiation 
and  evaporation. 

From  the  fiower  garden  many  truths  may  be  learned  as 
respects  watering  this  season.  We  would  espedally  direct 
the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  Mr.  Kobson's  artide 
last  week,  and  also  to  one  some  tipe  ago  in  the  beginning 
of  summer.  We  have  letters  complaining  that  though 
water  has  been  used  largely,  the  plants  reiiise  to  gprow. 
We  have  others  stating  that  Geranium-beds,  that  never  had 
any  water  since  the  beginning  of  June,  were  never  better. 
We  have  in  previous  Numbers  endeavoured  to  explain  these 
anomalies.  For  ourselves  our  Geraniums  were  never  better 
as  yet,  and  after  they  were  pretty  well  established,  they  have 
had  no  water  to  speak  of  since  the  beginning  of  Jume,  elcept 
two  showers,  which  just  cleaned  the  foliage  and  swelled  the 
stems.  Calceolarias  and  Verbenas  are  suffering,  and,  we 
believe,  even  they  would  not  have  suffered  much  had  we 
been  able  to  muldi  them  more.  Verbenas  and  Dahlias  we 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  to  their  fate.  Calceolarias,  even 
yet,  with  no  water  are  very  fair.  The  one  that  has  suffered 
most,  not  as  to  killing  it,  but  as  giving  us  a  narrow  line  of 
creamy  yellow  instead  of  a  mass  some  18  inches  wide,  is  the 


A>ri«  M^  utt.  ]  JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICUI/TUKB  AND  COTTAaE  OASOENKB. 


ampkiioMiUB.  In  »  damp  dripping  huou,  it  woold  have 
be«k  m^nifioent.  Ag  it  is,  it  haa  siTan  ni  a  line  of  yellow 
since  the  bAmmuDg  of  Jnna.  Could  we  forat^  the  seosonB 
we  might  pUnt  better,  Caloeolariu  delighting  in  moist 
diifi^Bg  aammeni  and  Soulat  Qeraniams  i^oicing  in  such 
a  Maaon  as  thia,  so  &i  as  the  aonth  is  concerned.  We  do 
not  believe  that  deluging  with  water  would  have  imprOTed 
Seailats  on  tha  whole.  No  donbt,  if  soft,  warm,  and  rich, 
the  individnal  tmasea  would  be  finer,  but  the  foliage  s' 
would  be  laiger.    We  obaerve  that,  owing  to  the  dryru 


Fuui  (S.  B.).—Wt  thlik  pm  plutinf  wooM  do  tot 

. — ^aduiiKe  ItiroDld  baUtnupoH  iht  pltntlDg  of  t,  ( 

t,  nuklBR  i,  t.  Ctneiuii  maitUBiii,  tat  1  lad  S  SwIU,  ud  ilUruc 


C07EST  GARDEN  MiRKET.— Adoust  27. 

Ont-daOT  pradBM  li  plmtHnl,  ncapt  Cilitacw,  vUib  the  lan(  dn 
ud  llu  n«ai  froM  lun  nadand  th*  Hsn*.  Ataim.  P«n,  and  Pli 
utaoBlnitnlaUrceqiuDtiUti,       -'-      "  r'-    .     . 

ttmidsirt,  ihHfh  (cnnitg  not 


ba  bdi 


_     .  .Toebai  udr 

,  Ihaagh  (cnnitlT  not  «ul  Id  dn  U  then  MBt  Is  ordinarT 
or  OnpM  amd  tW  AppW  itna  la  a  SMd  npplr>  >"t  Onii«a 
oat  an  tut  aearM.    InporU  ftoB  ibnad  oalf  «eapriM  Onn 


._. — r oate  «eapriM  O 

Flnnii,  and  Paan,  tba  goaalfDmcnti  st  Uw  latlar  *- 

dai  tat  a  low  lliran.    Tbe  prlDdpal  deaaart  Feui : 

—  Ban  ChrtiUa,  Baurd  d'AmanllL  and  Di 

rhisk  liM  ODlra  (aw  haiauret indai._... 

qti  an  bcglaaiiis  to  urlTa  In  Urg«  qunUtlaa. 


Omtttt  ..'.'_..7.".._lb,  g  f 

Cvnaw,  Kad..4  ilm  0  i] 

nil* __    do.  0  I 

na...„. dM.  1  I 

n&BWANDUioaiba.  49  0 

GocMbenia* . ,   »-"—-  "  " 
enH^Himbi 

ItamttM.... 


ra  (kUdua)„taidi. 


BID     Walnnti. 
I.  t.   a.  d 


BwaBnad 1  rir 

KldaiT — jiK 

■-taad. .:.  d 


■"*»  ."-Zr  aeon 


iS 


■fHtd.*Cn^pti 

plakiiEi;  ......  r 

Pnuer  ...doi.  ban 


lUlda  tiB(  aecacdiiiKlT.    Tba  reawn  for  Uii>  would  b*  i 
[ijijnglu 
larger  cliu&pi  la  tua  ootaiaa  clr'*~       "* 
liin^wltb 


:l  menlioD  tl 


cibcr  J  roaad  Ibe  Gciulam  a  Mag*  of  whlta 
laDdontgbt  Helloiropc  Trioispb*  da  IMn, 
I  b^  ■  riaa  or  CaphM  •trlgllloaa  i  tb«n  i  band  of  Loballi'  °— ~-'^ 
ODtalda  Ilka  jDon j  roaod  UkS  dlilibanlDf  CgniUi 


FosbaJi.  wilb  Cnnr 


'  clfht  c 


a  laU  daik 


J,  a.    Of  tbsGcraniiimi,  iwa 
mr  an  adgcd  wlih  Lady  Plji 

---toric— 

He  to 


Victory.    IHke  four 

inHiita  It    A cbilnof  (line 


miOor  peeplnirt 

B  'bo'oIc  da  ran,  aad  two  9 

illm,  witb  a  done  nanln  of  Itia  daA 
beda,  altaraadnf  with  ul«  fOor  Urgir 
'  lajnekl*.  and  Caairr  NiMBJtlan 


irwUh  CalsaoUilu— *u 
'HI,  aad  two  Stella,  ana 
.  The  finr  Cileaofula- 


The  link!  an  fDnned  of  Tellor  mnca  of  OnDge  G^ceoluia  la  oaa  lla^ 
Iniide,  Uia  llnki  an  BUad  wlik  dark  CalCMlarli,  at  CcIbuoo  Klnc  Tlctor 
Emmanoal  i  outalde,  witb  Lobelia  apedoei,  asd  ■  naall  bud  of  CaruUniB 
next  tke  ETUI,  ne  large  bsdi  ban  ■  cbaln  of  tbne  equal  lick*  along  tha 
middle,  the  obaln  fomieil  of  Bljoa  Oeranlain.  The  centre  link  li  Hound 
with  a  luce  old  plant  of  Tom  nanb  Oennlnm,  iDmnBdad  by  Prlnse  of 
Onnge  Quoaolina.  Tba  tToeDdilnkibaTBeicliawlilt^flDirerijtiFach^ 
In  Eb«  caotra.  and  ninoimded  with  ■  dFoaa  mua  of  Ckrlitlna  Oennlnm. 
Oatrfde  (be  Bijou  ^aln  the  bed  li  BIW  wilh  tha  Ulae  Tarbena  pnlglMlIa, 


rUoh  beuUfuUj  aolteu  dawn  tho  wbol*. 
WtKD'a  Cuts  (S.  Sani).—We  do  not  know 
ca«a  foe  lala.  Too  can  ban  the  Bljon  plul  cu 
oaa  oMala  lumcnlan  ^D  the  maker.  Kr.  Stoel 
Stnat,  tloUlu  HUL  Thar  are  piHltalr  do  tbs 
eaaai.  The  Tnstoauiiea  radlcuu  san  ba  grown  I 
well.flBu  qnite 


auT  one  wEis  kMU  these 
e  of  anr  niB  700  ttke,  and 

u,  Cablnal-nuker.  Archer 
■iroe  principle  ai  Ward'* 
n  a  glua  pan  cOTered  hj  ■ 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

J«^  Cranaton,  King's  Acre,  near  Hereford. — i>etsn]>liM 
CatalofM  4/'  Sdeelai  JIomi . 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  A  Tictoria  Nuiaeiies,  Hollowaj, 
— Gwwol  BiUb  4"  Pniit  Trtt  Calalognt. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


been  piotad  hantr  In  u       .  _  .    . .  .     _. 

bj  Mi.  Beaton  ai  10  iia  hardineia.    It  mlsbt  do  plutml 

,    .  .         n  in  April,  and  would  no  dODbt  DDWar  In  Haj  or  Jnna  it 
tha  Itoweraoapa  bad  baaa  ftiriaed  in  the  pniiooa  yaar ;  bat  It  u  my  qses- 

, , _-^ ■•airasaeiDa-' 

.  nl^eot.    Deep  plaaUBg  of  balhi  may  pnteet 

1  not  reoonmend  neb  treatman^  and  tha  AmaijUli  ftmilr  ai 

lat  we  ihonld  tr;  it  with. 

CtrijTDBa  OT    PLavn  {Ifnetut\-^Oa\r  the  tnatme 

LkHl  tnr  at  ontt^  tiLj  one  of  wbieh  if  fuUj  deecribad  wi 
igalnTlllwa  •plecdou  nqnirai  1  MoTe 
ut  of  a  greenhouae  when  at  nit,  and  a  drr  itala  of  tha 
U  be  turfr  loan  ono-bair,  tattj  peat  or  leaf  moald  baU^ 

no^Ur^wUta 
...._.  iae,ind  Aonid 

then  be  repotted  and  ont  bmdi  if  BMaaair,  but  Mlh  opanUoni  ahoald  net 

■ w — ^^  ^  ^g  lama  tima.  Cut  b40k  after  flowering,  and  pot  whan  tba 

re  puihed  an  Incb  or  t<ro.    Campilobotir)  ntalgai*  soadi  a  vaia 


taO,  whleh  itioul 

with  a  Ilb«m  ul . 

ipatof  taifT  nndr  peat tuo-tblrdi,  tn 


io!l.l»ai 


, .,  plant, aaaeeadi  I        .     ... 

'  loam  In  •qaalpana.wilhaboatoee^liih  of  (tad  added.    It,  tea, 

plial,  and  a  flae  oaa.  In9patl«it,is  -"  -' ""■  *—  •-"—  — 

of  mneb  lytlB^nt-  Atfaor — ■.*— 

pUata  that  an  all  the  rage  ,  _ _    .  , .  ._  .. 

— .  _*^^-__^_. . —  .■.r..,-  i .ki_>  — uk.  -  £ —  "'-itituraofeaad. 


1  illobc  ihade,  abnodau 
on»«lrd,  witb  ■  Ultla 


lot  fOllaaiant 


nt  drauap 


lo<s  plant, 
aahtead 


'thlidl,  loam  Di 

■)_ WantrMthstwi 
torwl- "■ ■' 

__     ___     __.  .j^Soi— ,      -       - 

with  the  ranrw  of  iba  petati  light.    It  li  a  tttUj  Una  flower 
'     '      wllhiuiod  Ui*  Muon  of  Itio  a*  a  SM* 


KIng'a  Aen  " 

pnipUibraaa,  wl 

Uag,  It  WW  be  a  niublo  aotnialtlOTi  to  our '^gltah-riiind  Boaea. 

Will  (OU  Dttri.—Wt  adTli*  70a  to  bj  and 


a,  having  wi 


I 


100 
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YocoTAi,  Vt9«rsB-wi9t  y^vvniQ  M  XlMeoln  Xa4i;^).^'We  HiMk  the 
%rti  rrfU  owtnff  to  the  tme^a  of  the  ctmotphere  art  AsfemiWe  roit- 
wnsB.  Tsriuqw  yonhfvoibopcni-ttmiitRiigIn  «axiQefa,«»d  die  piftdtovn 
tka'ielomd  mth  water,  emttng  the  joong  flbite  to  roC,  mad  tt  behiKtfaeee 
thit  foA  XtB  bode,  the  letter  (all  ftyr  Ink  of  nomlaihiireiit  Pladsir  the  pHtnte 
-mt  dr>4toors  at  Bfffht  win  oondiiee  ro  thetr  heaUhy  growth ;  bat  we  thhikihat 
-lOtenwIe  efaaayea  of  oold  and  heat  an  not  proper  Ibr^-ptaat  hi  a  iowerfanc 
MatOL  The  eztnaw  dryneea  of  the  room,  and  the  sodden  ohansre  to  the 
«peii  air,  aio  a  prohahle  eanaa  of  the  tniing  of  the  tradi.  ne  pHtnte 
-Bntiot  %e  too  near  the  glaaf ,  hot^wtth  the  hot  weather  we  hare -had  recemtly 
H  1i  Uhelj  that  the  evaporatkni  from  the  Ibsvor  would  be  more  flieit  ^he 
■nppty  from  the  motv,  Mid  the  bnda  woqM  then  fUl.  The  fatttag  im  have 
beta  oaueed  Iqr  a  dry  state  of  sdH  even  If  bnt  for  m  few  hoars,  or  hy  the 
ynmt  of  fxcah  air.  The  remedy  wm  be  the  oppedte  eoarae  of  treatment. 
iA  PtnjilKndSUbterih9r),^TTtm  yoor  deeorlptlcm  0f  the  Ueatmeett  there 
Ji  BoOmifr,  to  far  as  we  earn  d\mattt,  that  conld  affeet  thefr  WoomiM. 
•zeeptlt  be  an  tatafflolener  of  water  at  the  root.  Water  every  two  ^ays  is 
too  nttle.  Oon  have  reqaired  waterhiR  «t  least  onee  a-day,  and  own  that 
IMS  been  ocateely  solicleat  to  keep  fhem  from  flagginff.  Tbo  nraoh  or  too 
mOB  water  ore  eQvally  InjorlDas,  and  not  leas  lo  is  a  dry  aUuosphere 
iMOonpsEBled  by  a  high  temperature,  and  insoffloient  Tedtllatlon.  Ton  miiy 
«i|joy  the  hizurv  of  eating  Grapea  ftt  yoor  own  growing  by  planthig  m 
eonpie  of  Thiea  Irihe  tree  on  the  soath-weet  does  not  OTershadow  the  honse 
too  «aeh.  Ton  will  i.  ot  hare  room  tor  more  Ihan  fwo,  and  there  we  -would 
homrb  Bkek  Bamhnrgh ;  but  if  you  wish  fbr  a  White  Grape,  a  Bockhmd 
Hweitwater  may  be  subatitoted  for  one  of  the  Hamborphs.  In  addhi<m  to 
the  Ttoea,  yon  may  hare  «  few  plants,  as  Fuchstaa,  Oeranlnms,  Prlmntas, 
dnenolaa,  balba,  and  other  greenhonre  plants  whiiJh  may  be  pTaced  out- 
doora  in  sumrnec,  and  the  honre  kept  gay  with  Balsams,  Celoeiaa,  Amaran- 
thna,  and  » flew  Achtmenea  and  Gloxinlaa. 


OoMMRfonw  A  Mabxst  Gabdbn  (X.  je.X— We  fear  we  oannot  eonsolen- 
tlously  adviM  yon  to  embark  cqctenalreiy  In  market  ^lardening  wUboot 
mora  ezperlenee  than  you  prebably  poaseas.  If,  therefore,  your  field  be  a 
aeadowUrtitiemalnsouBtli  you  can  see  more.  Ton  wllleastly  find  m  tenant 
ftirit;  and  if  youweTCtoapeadayearamongstthemaxket  gsrdena  aroond 
XondDo,  you  would  obtalii  more  knowledge  of  the  ButtJeet  then  yon 
wdld  from  a  whole  Vnmber  of  our  periodical,  that  Is  If  you  kept  a  iharp 
look  out  and  noted  ererything  (hat  was  going  on  around  you.  If  you  were 
determined  to  start  at  once,  we  would  say,  Begin  with  part  of  your  land, 
mf^  mm  aero,  which  la  stfHlckMi  If  yon  erop  it  wUh  m  varMy  of  wage- 
twiss,  «id  do  aH  the  work  younelf.  If  yon  detormtee  en  this  eoanneam 
«t  eoee,  and -trench  a  part  of  IttoiAant  with  Oabbage  for  early  aprtognae. 
HiepluitoyeB  must  buy  flrom  some  one  hwriwg  a  good  early  aort,  as  the 
ftmeld  Market,  Tulham,  or  CowiAiam.  Dming  the  aatoaHi  and  wintm* 
)ma  nilgfat  keep  on  trenching,  and  ear^  in  aprtng  Tartoua  «rops  vniifht  he 
p«tiB,a8towhMi  wewlllgrreyouadTleetn  ftiture  NnnAwre.  Tou  must 
«ear  In  mhid  (hat  yon  will  hare  nothing  toe^mtn  the  end  of  April  or  Hoy, 
«AMft  yonr  Cabbagee  will  be  ready  formaiket.  Doriag  the  autmon  many 
«ope  may  be  get  In,  ae  patcfhes  of  hethe,  if  they  be  aaaied.  Oarr»nt, 
GooMberry,  and  other  fruit  trees  may  be  planted,  and  in  the  aprtng  Aepah* 
HMMi  na  also  8e*-kale  and  Globe  Axtfohokea,  if  irou  Intend  to  oultlrete 
fhem.  We  would  etroavly  advire  you  to  find  out  tae  wanta^if  the  district 
9tm.  lire  in,  and-ealy  plant  what  la  Ukdy  to  cell;  of  oourae,  when  yea  can  aee 
m  prespeet  of  a  demand  for  «nether  arttole  then  by  all  means  prodnoe  it,  and 
be  son  aad  grow  ererythiag  well,  ao  aa  to  aofuin  a  good  name  at  first,  and 
then  wa  have  nodoobt  yon  will  aneeead. 


ov  CvAix  flon.  {A  (hmiUmi  JtaMlfr).— BeaMoa  the  Tew 
MM  Box  whSdb  yon  mention.  We  have  planted,  aad  fbuad  to  ikmrlsh,  on  a 
tfmilar  noil  near  WiBeheBter--Laaruattau8,  all  the  oveigraen  BeiWrioa. 
Bertag^Lairel,  Evergreen  Oi^  ant  Taxodinmaempervbans.  Thoeannnon 
Imnel  and  Rhododendrons  win  not  svKoeed. 

Sbd  Spipke  oh  Focnaua  (J.  V.).— Take  the  plants  out  df  the  htnme  or 
flm  laaeets  win  proceed  to  the  other  plants.  Syringe  them  with  Glsharat 
aompound  according  to  the  direotlona  given  on  the  packet,  and  repeat  the 
application  untn  the  insects  oeare  to  appear.  Keep  the  air  in  the  green- 
himee  more  moist  hf  watering  the  path. 


Kima  ov  Piwufra  (X. 
iiMie  leaves.    Tour  tree 
ihBilflr  leaveathat  wa 
M0rUu~-lt  Bremaa 
|»  Baedeam  labatam ;  i, 
— Toor  plant  ia  rightly 
are  nsiiad,  and  la  a  very 
flawara.    (£>  <#>). 
therla  Shallon. 


A).— We  cannot  undertake  to  name  plants  from 

may  be  any  one  of  seme  half-doaen  or  more  wi(h 

( Oimfoy>.--Linaria  vnl^aria.    (A  Suktcrihm't 

;  X,  unnameable;  S,  Brixa  maxima; 

Peoniaetum  i^Ioanm.    (D.,  Buditifih  SaiUrtam), 

wmed.    It  flowen  in  winter.  When  the  branches 

aeeeptahle  addition  to  our  few  indigenooa  winter 

a  ^uinqudoba.    {Oomtant  iUoiisr).--Gaal- 


fUULULK*  BBE,  nd  HOTJSEHDLD  CHKCOnCLE, 


THE  agbiculthbal  hall  poultry  show 

AND  THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 

Hb.  Tudman  in  reply  to  niy  last  commmuoation  deoHned 
to  answer  pnbUcly  any  queries  put  to  Um,  bat  promked  all 
flte  infomatioB  he  ooold  gi^e  to  parties  oommnnioatang 
directly  with  him.  Hr.  Mamiing  states  that  he  "wrote  to 
Mr.  Tudman,  aaking  him  tar  the  rales  and  regulations  ^ 
the  Peoltry  Club,  with  the  view  of  beooming  a  member," 
«nd  that  the  answer  he  received  was  "to  the  effect  tiiat  the 
roles  and  regulations  were  available  to  members  only." 
The  soiswegs  to  his  other  inqniries  appear  also  to  hav«  been 
m  litfOe  saiUsfiMtoi^,  as  Im  seems  to  have  reiiaqaished  all 
ideas  of  membership. 

A  nmilar  incident  eoctmred  to  me  some  time  since.  The 
Club  had  advertiBed  their  rules  to  non-members  at  5f.  per 
•spg^  and  I  ocdeved  a  eqpT,  enclosing  a  monegr  ovder  iwt  tiie 
amount.   a%e  redes  were,  howvrer,  notwithstanding  refttsed. 


and  iike  moo^  order  retmned.  &.  Haghes  naively  sag- 
gests  that  purties  desiriiig  to  have  information  may  obtam 
it  by  payii^  their  half  guinea  and  beoemiag  membses, 
which  will  a!^  put  them  in  possession  of  the  rales;  butJJds 
safvoiirs  so  mtu3h  of  the  shcwdMm,  <^at  it  isdiftealt  to  belief^ 
the  sugget^n  to  hove  been  serionsly  made,  especially,  to^ 
ae  another  eonespondettt,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Tvidman,  staAoi 
that  from  his  reply  it  appeased  to  him  dcubtftil  if  l&ey  d»> 
sired  any  more  members. 

This,  however,  is  not  aO.  Aiiother  conoopondent,  "A 
P0OT.TBT  FanooBB,"  grspvely  aasorss  your  readers  1*«*  the 
rales  have  not  y€^  been  Mfy  oon^ed,  and  iiiat  tiiey  bm 
neveriJieleeB  indergoittg  revision.  This  wonld  indicate  the 
whole  i^air  to  be  a  new  version  of  the  "  mountain  in  labour,** 
in  that,  after  all  the  pangs  of  parturition,  it  has  not  even 
given  birth  to  the  "  tidicvhM  m\u  f* 

But,  sedoosly,  who  can  hove  confidcuce  in  a  <ilub  tmder 
sndi  management  P  Here  is  a  code  of  rales  prooadsed  which 
were  to  recRice  iwultry  judging  to  the  precision  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem — ^nezt  tl^y  are  advertised  fbr  sale,  bnt 
refused  to  persons  a^^ying  for  them— ^mu  the  public  are 
informed  that  they  are  to  be  obtained  onfy  by  tiiose  wbo 
become  members ;  and  lastily.  that  they  are  not  yet  whoIW 
compiled,  and  are  nevertheless  undergoing  revision  I  Ana, 
to  render  the  state  of  things  more  anomalous,  with  some 
rules  and  regolations  which  appeared  in  another  Journal, 
Bule  10  states  "  that  the  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  <^ 
judges,  when  made,  to  be  published;"  whilst  Bule  13  re- 
quiras  "the  judges  to  jodge  according  to  the  roles  dnmm 
up  for  their  guidanoe."  &  we  are  on  the  erve  of  a  show  to 
be  hdd  undar  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  where  the  prizes  axe 
to  be  awarded  aoooMung  to  rules  net  yet  oompiled.  I  am 
aware  that  this  has  been  virtually  denied,  and  that  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  "members  of  the  Poultry  Club  are 
not  responsible  for  the  priae  lists  or  the  get^ng  up  of 
shows."  If  this  is  the  caee  the  wider  it  is  known  the  better, 
that  exhibitors  may  not  be  misled  by  the  attractive  heading 
of  the  forthcoming  Islington  Show — "  Under  the  patronage 
and  management  of  the  Poultiy  Oub." 

It  is  also  generally  understood  that  the  Islington  Com- 
mittee, when  applied  to,  declined  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Show,  having  lost  JHOO  by  a  previous  one,  and 
that  a  fow  of  the  Stewsads  of  the  Club  entered  into  a 
guarantee  to  secure  the  Committee  from  Ices. 

It  is  time,  too,  that  the  public  shoold  know  who  are  to  be 
the  judges;  but  this  is  another  of  those  vexed  questiosis^ 
which  appear  to  have  made  the  confusion  of  affiiirs  worae 
confounded.     First  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hewitt  ia 
appointed;  bnt  this  is  now  denied,  notwithstanding  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Tudman  in  his  letter  whidi  appeared  in  your 
impression  of  tiie  12th  of  July,  in  which  he  says,  "  Wishing 
to  secure  the  services  of  such  «n  upright  Judge  as  Mr.  Hewitt, 
I  was  anxious  to  make  any  saorince  to  meet  his  views,  and 
the  offer  to  waive  the  roles  was  merely  a  tribute  to  the  great 
ability  and  acknowledged  experience  of  the  greatest  p(mltry 
Judge  in  the  world."   In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hewitt,  he  says,  "All 
I  now  simply  ask  is.  Will  you  act  as  Judge  for  us  ?    A  large 
show  is  about  to  take  place  under  the  management  of  the 
Poultry  Clnh,  and  we  trust  you  wiH  give  us  the  beaefit  of 
yoQi  acknowledged  ability."    If  tins  does  not  amemit  to  ma 
admission  of  Mr.  Hewitt  having  been  engaged  it  is  difficult 
to  find  terms  more  express.    But  here  is  the  rub— the  ndas^ 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  scheme,  had  to  be  reBn.' 
qmshed  ere  the  services  of  this  distinguished  Judge  could  be 
secured ;  and  if  Mr.  Hewitt  is  not  s&l  under  engagement* 
it  is  through  the  publicity  of  this  correspondence.    Nor  are 
there  any  judges  yet  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  oontraary 
has  been  stated.    Messrs.  Challoner  and  Te^>ay  m^  have 
been  selected,  bat  they  are  not  yet  engaged. 

Under  aH  those  conmcting  circumstaices  the  prospects  of 
the  impending  show  (and  indeed  of  any  future  show  tmder 
the  pat^nage  of  the  Club),  are  anything  but  satisfkctoiy  ; 
and  what  security  can  exhibitors  foel  under  an  AssociaUon 
wMdi,  under  such  circumstances,  holds  itself  irresponsible  f 
With  all  the  secresy  and  mystery  surrounding  its  doings 
what  guarantee  have  exhibitors  that  there  may  not  be  "  ear- 
wigging  "  going  on  within  its  circle  ?  That  there  nay  l>e 
"  earwigging"  elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Tudman  complains,  is  not 
to  be  wondmd  at  under  the  drcumstanoes.  Mr.  Tudnum 
may  have  in  his  own  estimation  chosen  the  better  part  of 


so^iaM.] 


JOWEOXMj  C»P  HOBTSCULTmS  AK]>  COTTAGE  0ABDBKEB. 


^1 


▼aloor,  but  if  lie  wiA«8  the  Cbah  to  snooeed  it  nnut  be 
^  different  measores  tkan  those  hitherto  adopted. — ^An 
£z 


JLUIBITOl 


YouB  oesreBpoiideiit  Mr.  Thomas  Hoghee,  a  member  of 
the  Poultr/  Club,  ol^ects  to  non-members  of  the  Club  being 
tinipUed  with  raXes  for  which  he  has  **  had  to  pay." 

He  says,  sorely  I  "conld  afford  half  a  gainea>"  and  have 
bad  all  the  infinrmation  I  desired.  I  do  nofonderstaad  Mr. 
Hughes.  If  he  means  that  the  roles  of  the  Fonltry  Clob 
fivm  a  little  book  for  which  he  has  had  to  pay  half  a  guinea, 
I  nmst  tell  him  I  think  it  is  very  dear.  If  he  intends  to  say 
tibst  any  person  becomes  a  member  of  the  Poultry  Club  who 
has  had  to  paj  half  a  guinea,  I  will  tell  him  that  thia  is  very 
disap,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot  possibly  afford  to  become 
a  member. 

I  will  not  judge  the  Club  by  the  letter  of  one  of  its 
members,  but  I  mil  wait  §or  the  promised  infbrmation  which 
is  to  appear  in  one  of  the  public  prints,  and  then  see  if  I 
can  affbx^  half  a  guinea. — Geosox  Mannino. 


CEAMP  m  CHICKENS. 

I  SBOUi^  be  mnch  obliged  if  you  would  explain  the  cause 
and  prescribe  the  treatment  of  a  disease  by  which  I  have 
lost  several  pnze  Hamburgh  chickens  this  season.  The 
disease  first  attacks  the  wings,  which  become  disordered  as 
if  from  fighting.  In  three  or  four  days  they  drop,  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  both,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  walk- 
ing. Then  the  feet  become  cramped,  and  the  toes  drawn 
iq;>  together  as  if  the  sinews  of  the  legs  contracted.  This 
rapidly  grows  worse,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  fowl  is  on  its 
back  and  quite  helpless,  and  in  two  or  three  days  more  dies. 
The  appetite  is  good  to  the  last,  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  fowls  ^pear  perfectly  healthy.  The  disease  appears  when 
the  chickens  are  about  four  months  old. — ^Bhsumatism. 

[Your  HamboTgh  chiekens  suffer  from  cramp  and  die  of  it. 
We  ahoold  ei^>ect  to  find  your  pooltry-house  with  a  stone, 
bade,  or  boarded  floor— either  wonld  cause  it.  Shonld  audi 
be  the  case,  remove  it,  or  if  you  olg'ect  greati^y  to  that,  cover 
it  6  inches  deep  with  dry  gravel.  It  is,  however,  better  to 
raaove  it.  If  this  is  not  the  cause,  you  will  find  it  is  some 
damp  spot  cfr  place  tSaay  use,  or  else  poor  or  insufScient  food. 
Qet  some  ground  oats,  feed  on  them  mormng  and  midday, 
and  in  the  evening  give  bread  and  ale.  Tlua  will  <mly  be 
aeosssary  while  th^  are  siddy.  See  that  they  roost  in  a 
dij  place.] 


SULTAN  FOWLS. 

I  ironca  in  your  reply  to  your  correspondent  **  Ionoba- 
■us"  that  you  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  Sultans 
■B  a  pare  breed.  For  the  information  of  your  subscriber  I 
write  to  say  that  the  original  imported  pen  was  sold  to  a 
gentleman  and  well-known  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
entire  stock  I  recently  purchased,  including  the  first,  second, 
snd  third  generations  from  the  imported  pen,  and  I  trust 
at  8ome  of  the  forthcoming  chicken  shows  to  vindicate 
the  existence  of  this  beautiral  breed  in  its  purity. — F.  W. 
ZuanoBST. 


BOCHDALE  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY. 

This  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  and,  un- 
doabtedly,  the  grounds  of  A.  H.  Bhoyds,  Esq.  afford  one  of 
the  most  beaut^iil  of  sites  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  Society. 
Tha  weather;  too,  was  <^  the  brightest  character,  and  the 
Show  was  nnmeroosly  attended  by  those  near  at  hand; 
«a  abo  observed  <«  the  grotmd  a  considerable  number  of 
gmtzy  from  rathev  diataat  localities.  The  efforts  of  the 
Goonoittee  to  dis^y  the  poultry  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
nntage  were  admitted  by  eveiy  one ;  and  the  entries  being 
OQBBiderable  as  to  numbers^  the  only  diawback  arose  from 
ttn  genegoality  of  the  q>eeimen8  exhibited  being  in  the  very 
■lidst  of  mo«lt^  80  that  particular  details  of  the  birds  in 
their  peesent  eendition  wonld  be  onadvisable,  even  were  the 
•Menipt  caamd  out.    Sofliae  it  to  say  that»  aa  will  be  seen  J 


hjf  reference  to  the  prise  Bet,  a  great  mMoiity  of  oor  pzin- 
c^^  poultry-breeders  were  represented  oy  specimene  thiat 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks  henoe  will  most  probably  be  in  as 
perfoot  feather  as  eonld  be  desired.  We  cannot  help,  how- 
ever, calfing  att^ation  this  year  to  the  greait  deficiencj  of 
really  early-hatched  chickens. 

Bpakish.— First,  MIm  E.  Beldoa,  Bradford.  SMond,  8.  HftiidUy,  Dftiding- 
ton  Cottage,  Pendleton.  CooMnended,  8.  HaelMD,  BeUleld,  new  MoAdtHd. 
Chieken§,-~rin^  &  Bofewn«  BmOi  Milferd.  Second,  J.  Stotk,  Hestoft  near 
Rochdale. 

CooBiv-CHiirA.— Ffarstft  E.  Smith,  MIddletoa.  Second,  Miae  S.  BMon, 
Bradford.  Chiekmt,—Vint,  Captain  H.  Heaton,  Lower  Bronghton.  Seooad* 
Q>.  Wheeler,  Middleton.    Gomrocndvd,  Miie  B.  Beldon. 

Haxbubob  (G<dden-epaBgled).—  Ftavt,  W.  Travia^  Little  Moea,  At^Don- 
vnder-Lyne.  Second,  mm  E.  Beldon.  Commended,  J.  Andrewa,  Water- 
hoBBC,  Aahton.  Cfttdkme.— Firal,  J.  Roe^  Hadfleld,  near  Manchester.  Seooad, 
F.  Greenwood,  Rochdale. 

Hammtbob  (Sihrer-eiMngled).— Ftrat,  Ifiaa  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Seeond, 
J.  Andrews,  Waterhoooe,  Aahton.  CltcAwM.— First,  Miaa  B.  Beldon. 
Seeond,  B.  CoUinge,  Boarshaw  Clongfa,  MiddleloB,  Commended,  B.  Kaj, 
Middleton ;  J.  Fielding;  Newohnrch.  / 

HAMBirsoH  (Black).— First,  C.  W.  Brlerley,  Rhodes  Honse,  lUddleton. 
Second,  Miss  E.  Bddon,  Bradford.  ehkkemB.^F\nt,  R.  Battershy,  Hay- 
wood.   8ec<»id,  J.  Andrews,  Waterhonae,  Aahton. 

HAXBTrmoB.(UoldeD-peBcilled).— First  and  Second,  B,  Smith,  Koxtiiownm, 
near  Halifax.  Chickent—Virgt,  J.  Fielding,  Newchurch,  Boasendale. 
Second,  T.  Wrigiey,  Jon ,  Tonge,  Middleton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Kff- 
shaw,  Heywood.    Commended,  J.  Tomer,  Stand  Lune,  Badchflto. 

Hambuboh  (Silrer-pencUIed).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second, 
C.  Boyds,  Green  Hill,  Rochdale.  CAtdfcafu.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Second, 
J.  Piatt,  Dean,  near  Bolton.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Tates,  XJnsworth, 
Bary;  J.  Sheppard,  Ridings,  near  Roshdale. 

PoLAiTD.—FirBt,  Miss  E.  Beldoa,  Bradford.  Second,  W.  R.  Dazbnry, 
Primrose  Road>  Leeds.    OhiekenM.^FrtMo^  Miss  B.  Beldon. 

Bbabma  P00TB4.— First,  E.  Leech,  Greare,  Rochdale.  Second,  H.  Isefp 
Hebden  Bridge.  Chiekent.—Fini,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Second, 
H.,Laoy. 

DoBXUfe.— nrat,  T.  Blatter.  Stand,  Manduater.  Second,  E.  8adih« 
Middleton.    (T^icJksM.— First,  E.  Smith,  Middl«kon«    Second,  T.  Stattw. 

Gakb  (Any  colour).— First,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Second,  C.  W. 
Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton.  Chtehent.—  First,  S.  Cijer,  Lenc- 
clough,  Littleborongh.  Second,  J.  Tamer,  Stand  Lane,  Radclilra.  Highly 
Commended,  F.  Bright,  Cronkeydiaw,  Rochdale;  R.  Rawstnm,   North 

Akt  Vabibxt.— First,  W.  Falrbura,  Wardle.  near  Rochdale.  Second, 
Mrs.  Cro^sley,  Underwood  Yard,  Bury  Road.  Commended,  R,  Leech,  }im., 
Greave,  Rochd^e. 

Gamb  Coos.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Bratford.  Second,  T.  Stratter, 
Stand  Hin.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Tamer,  Rochdale;  C.  W.  Briert^, 
Rhodes  House,  Middleton. 

Bavtah  ( Any  rariety).— I^rst,  J.  W.  Morris,  Rochdale.  Second,  MiM  E. 
Beldon.    Highly  Commended.  C.  Walker,  Bradford. 

Gbbsb.— Flrst^  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood.  Second,  £.  Leech,  Greara,  Boch- 
dale.    Highly 'Gommaided,  W.  R.  Duzbory,  Primrose  R04«!,  Leeds. 

DvcRS  (Ayleehnry).— First  and  Second,  E.  Leedi,  Greave,  Rochdafo. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Second,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.  Com- 
mended, B.  Leech,  Greare,  Rochdale. 

TvBKBTs.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton.  Soeono, 
E.  Leech,  Greare,  Rochdale. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Thomas  Chaloner,  of  Worksop,  near 
Chesterfield;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  ]»ar 
Birmingham. 


COTTINGHAM  POULTET  SHOW. 

Thb  annual  Show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  was  held  on  the 
17th  instant,  and  many  excellent  specimens  were  shown  in 
almost  all  the  classes.  Subjoined  is  the  best  prize  list  we 
could  obtain,  as  untotunot^  iAnere  were  no  printed  cata- 
logues, and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  reporters  to  get  a 
correct  list. 

SPANiaB.— First,  W.  Caonan.  Bradfbrd.  BeooBd,  &  Bobeon,  Broditrton. 
OAteiktffu.— Firat,  A.  Holmes,  Horham.    Second,  G.  Bobson,  Hull. 

DoRKiBoa.— First,  F.  Key,  Be^rley.  Second,  W.  Watson,  Bishop  BnrtMl. 
Chickent.—Firtt  and  Second,  W.  Watson.  _ 

CocHWs.— First,  E.  C.  Protter,  Sutton.    Second,  R.  Loft,  Woodnwnsey. 

Gamb  (Blaek^breasted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Secoad,  H.  Adami, 
Bererley.    Ch%ek§n8  .—Tint,  H  Adams.    Second,  B.  Burgess. 

Gamb  (Any  other  Tariety).— First.  H.  Adams.  Second,  B.  Bohion, 
Bererley.    C%»c*«n#.— First,  J.  Hodgkinson,  Hull.    Second,  H.  Adama. 

POI.ABPS.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Stephenson,  PrestOBk  Chukena, 
— FixBK.  J.  M.  Proet«r,  Bull.    Second,  W.  Caanan. 

Hambubobs  (Golden-spangled).— First,  G.  Holmes,  Driffield.  Second* 
S.  Campling,  Cottingham.  CAuiwn#.^FirBt,  G.  Holmes.  Second,  W. 
Cannan. 

Haxbubsbs  (SUTer-apangled).— First,  8.  Campling.  Second,  W.  Caaiuai. 

HA^VBOMS(Golden-penciUed).— First,  S.  Campling.  Second,  W.  Cannan. 
CftieifcsfM.- First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Bilton.  ChiekeM^IiitK  w. 
Cannan.    Second,  J.  Bilton,  Cottingham. 

Hawbubohs  (BtiTer-peacUlad).— fixBt»  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  BIttfln. 
C%tcA;«ns.— Priae,  J.  Bilton.  ^         ,«««.. 

Babtaus  (Goki-laoed).— First,  J.  R.  Jossop,  Hull.  Second,  R.  X.  Stazk, 
HnlL    Chiekent.-  Prise,  R.  M.  SUrk. 

Babtamb  (SUTcr-laced.    Judge's  PilBa)^-Priae,  W.  Cansan. 

Bantams  (Game).— first,  R.  M.  Stark.    Second,  a  Hoimea. 

BSiirrAMs  (Any  other  Yacialy)^— First,,  W.  Canaan  (Black).  Saeond, 
R.  M.  Stark  (SUMr^Jaead),  {nWaJbiia,— FInt,  J.  Ga:wan.  Saaondt  #. 
Brittain. 
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Akt  Otbir  Ditmror  VAsntrr.'^nnt,  B.  LofI*    Stoond,  W.  Ouiaiin* 
Chiek«n$,^VlrfA^  O.  A.  Yoong.  DrUBeld.    Second,  J.  Paxes,  Chertoey. 

Fabmtabd  CmoflS.— Pint,  T.  Coverdale.    Second,  R.  Loft.    Chickeni,'^ 
first  and  Second,  Q.  Bromley,  Ck>tttaigh«ni. 

feLuwo  Clam.— Pint,  H.  Bnrsull,  Nottingham.    Seeond,  6.  Bromley. 

PxA  FowM.— Finfet  J.  Ringrose,  Cottlngham.    Second,  B.  Haworth,  Hall 
BankHonse. 

QviwBA  Fowu.—Flrst  and  Second,  O.  A.  Tonne. 

T0BXBT8.— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  W.  Wallace. 

GxBss.— First,  O.  A.  Yoang.    Second,  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

JDvcxs  (Ayleshory).— First,  O.  A.  Yonng.    Second,  T^C.  Trotter. 

Duoxs  (Bonen).— First  and  Seoond,  O.  A.  Yoong. 

DvcKS  (Any  other  yariety).— First  and  Second,  J.  B.  Jessop  (East  Indian 
and  Wild). 

Piosons.— rropjisrsL—First,  S.  Robson.  Seeond,  W.  Watson,  BcTerley. 
CorWtfr*.— First,  O.  Bobson.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Turbits, 
—First,  H.  Tardlej.  Second,  J.  R,  Jessop.  Drwnpetert.—ViTiU  F.  Key. 
Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  JaooMns.— First,  J.  W.  Edge, 
Birmingham.  Second,  T.  EUrington,  Woodmansey.  JVin/a»/«.— First,  T. 
BllringtOQ.  Second,  J.  R.  Jeeeop.  ZVtiMoens.— First.  W.  Watson,  Seoond, 
T.  Statters,  Hall.  JVmUfrs.— First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Seeond, 
W.  Watson.  i7ar&«.~First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen.  Second,  H.  Yardley. 
JVtt»»«.— First,  F.  Key.  Second,  W.  Watson.  Any  ether  vam^y.— First, 
S.  Rebion  (Rants).  Seoond,  Q.  Robson  (Spots).  Tumblen  (Blae  Baldpate). 
—Extra  Prize  (Given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanuners),  J.  W.  Edge.  The  liberal 
prises  offered  by  this  gentleman  for  Nans  with  the  nsaal  colours  rcTersed 
failed  to  bring  a  single  entry,  and  neither  Red-headed  nor  Yellow-headed 
Nnnf  pat  in  an  appearance,  althongh  we  understand  the  two  latter  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

P.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  was^the  Judge. 


TONG  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thx  fourth  annual  Exhibiidon  of  the  Tong  Poultry  Society 
took  place  at  Dudley  Hill,  on  the  16th  inst.  The  entries 
were  much  more  numerous  than  in  previous  years,  and  the 
poultiy  throughout  were  very  g^ood,  and  so  were  the  Pigeons. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Spanish  (Blaek).~First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  GOstead. 

DoitKiHe8.~First  and  Second,  Hiss  E.  Beldon. 

CocHn-CBiVA.— First  and  Second.  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

Oamb.— Prise,  T.  Suddirk,  Tong  Street 

HAMBanoH  (Black).— Price,  Miss  K  Beldon. 

Hambuboh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  J.  Greenwood,  Cutler  Heights. 
Second,  Miss  £.  Beldon. 

HivnaBOH  (SUrer-spangled).— First  and  Seeond,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

Hambitboh  (Golden-pencilled).— First  and  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Gana.    Commended,  J.  Greenwood. 

Hambubob  (SilTcr-pendlled).— First  and  Seoond,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Firth,  Tong  Street. 

PoLAMD.— First  and  Seoond,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

Baktams  (Game).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.    Second,  H.  Firth. 

Bavtams  (Any  other  variety).- First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Highly 
Commended  and  Commended,  S.  Rhodes. 

BiKOLE  Cock  (Any  Tariety).— First,  Mist  E.  Beldon  (Cochhi).  Second, 
T.  Suddirk  (Game).  ^ 

Ducks  (Roaen).— Priae,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 

DacKs  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  Blackburn.    Seeond,  C.  Holmes. 

Obisb.— First  and  Second.  G.  Yates,  Holm  Lane. 

PioKOM8.—Pot9^<rs.— Prise,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Carri«-«.— Prlxe,  Miss  E. 
Beldon.  Trumpeters.— PtImb,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Oio7«.— First,  Miss  E. 
Beldon.  Seoond,  A.  Field,  Dudley  Hill.  Jffarfts;— Prise.  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Jotfoitns.— Prise,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  7\im6/er«.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Second,  A.  Field.  Iktmblen  (Almond).— Prise  and  Commended,  A.  Field. 
-dn<icerp#.— First  and  Second,  A.  Field.    Highly  Commended,  A.  Field. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey,  Leeds;  and 
Mr.  L.  Bedom,  Gillington,  Bradford. 


scabboeough;'and  hackness 
ageicultueal  society's  poultey  show. 

Thb  Poultry  Show  in  connection  with  this  Society  took 
place  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  the  Scarborough  Song  Bird 
Society's  Exhibition  was  held  at  the  same  time. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizes  awarded : — 

Spa KisH.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Bradford.!^  Second,  W.  K.  Duxbury,  Leeds. 
Chtckens.—rrizf,  W.  Cannan. 

DoBKiiro.-First,  J.  Key,  Leeds.  Second,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield. 
C»*c*«is.— Prize,  J.  Key,  Beverley. 

Cochim-Chi.ha.— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  HoThigham.  Seoond,  O.  A.  Tonng, 
Driffield.  Chickens. -^Frize,  T.  H.  Barker.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford. 

Oamb.— First,  R.  Hardy,  Bnston.  Second,  O.  Cartwright,  Seamer  Lane. 
Cftic*ens.— Prise,  R.  Hardy. 

Havbuboh  (Grolden-spangled).— First,  Mrs.  T.  Darrel,  Ayton.  Seeond, 
J.  Atkinson,  East  Ayton.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Smith,  Norton,  lialton. 

Hamburob  iSilTcr-spangled).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Seeond,  J. 
Atkinson,  East  Ayton. 

Rambokor  (Oolden-penellled).— First,  A.  Hawe,  Bumiston.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Young,  Driffield. 

Haxboboh  (8UTer-pencilied).-'Fhrst,  J.  BUton,  Cottlngham.  Second, 
w.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

PoLAMn.— Fh^  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Seoond,  W.  K.  Doxbory,  Leeds. 
Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Hayneo  k  Hoagh,  Bedalft 
'  _.^2[»  Dismicr  Bibbd  hot  Pbbtiooslt  MsifnovxD.— First,  O.  A.  Young, 
Drlffleld.    Secood,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.     CAte*si»fc— First,  W.  Cannan. 
Bndftml.    Highly  Oonmendtd,  B.  E.  Tamball,  HaekMia. 


Bahtams  (Black  or  Whlte)^— Flnt,  R.  Smith,  Norton,  Maltoo.  Seeond, 
Lady  Londesboroagh. 

Babtams  (Neither  Black  nor  White).— First,  O.  Holmes,  DrifflcM. 
Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  O.  A.  Yoang. 

Obbsb.— First,  O.  A.  Yoang,  Driffield.  Second,  W.  Doxbory,  Leeds. 
^os/in^s.— Prise,  Mrs.  Hopper,  Wykeham,  Grange. 

DrcKS  ( Ay lesbnry).— Prise,  O.  A.  Yonng,  Driffield.  Dudbltn^s.^Prue, 
Mrs.  O.  P.  Dale,  Scarboroogh. 

DvcKS  (Roaen  or  any  other  Breed  not  Ayleabory)  .-First,  T.  H.  Barker, 
HoTiogham.  Second.  J.  Brain,  Pickering.  Ducklings.— Frizt,  Mrs.  3. 
Darreli,  Ayton. 

TuKKBTB.— Prise,  W.  Cannan,  BradfSord.  Pouf^.— Priae,  O.  A.  Yoang, 
Driffield. 

GviNBA  Fowl.— first,  0.  A.  Yoxmg,  Driffield.    Seeond,  J.  Riby,  Rnston. 

PiOKOBs.- Ooppers.- Prise,  J.  R.  Trennan,  Helmsley.  Carriers* — Prise, 
J.  Dotohen,  Whitby.  TVtimjM^ers.- Prise,  J.  Key,  BeTorley.  FamtaUt." 
Prise,  R.  Esh,  Helperthorpe.  I^^mft/^rs.- Prise,  J.  Dotehen,  Whitby. 
JPorfts.— Prise,  J.  Dotehen,  Whitby.  Any  other  Variety.— FrlMt^  J.  Hodg- 
son.   Ornamental  Waterfowl— PrizCf  Mrs.  O.  P.  Dale  Scarborongh. 

Rabbits  (Any  Breed).— Prise,  W.  Holmes,  Driffield.  Highly  Commflnded, 
J.  Qrimshaw,  Bridlington. 

SoKo  Bians.— Oiinary  (Half-bred).— First,  R.  Cross,  New  Qaeen  Street. 
Second,  J.  Ozley.  Alma  Parade.  Canary  (Common).— First,  W.  Bean, 
William  Street.  Second,  R.  Cross.  Oanary  (Marked).-7Flrst,  R.  Cron. 
Second,  J.  Rainton,  Dnmple  Street  Oanary  (Crested).— first,  J.  Raintoa. 
Second,  J.  Ozley.  Ctinary  (Cinnamon).— Prise,  J. Ozley.  Lizard  (Golden 
or  Silver-spangled).— Prise,  J.  Ozley.  Muls  (Marked).— Prise,  W.  Bean. 
Mule  (Orange).— Prise,  B.  Cross.  Best  Cage  of  Birds,— FinX,  R.  Cross. 
Seeond,  J.  Ozley. 

SwxBPSTAKBS.- Canary  (Yellow  Belgian).— First,  W.  Hogg.  Second,  W, 
Jefferson,  Knapton  Station.  Oanary  (Buff  Belgian).— PrhEe,  W.  Hogg. 
Cbnary  (Half-bred).— Prize,  W.  Jefferson.  Canary  (Baff  Half-bred).— 
First,  W.  Hogg.  Second,  J.  Towell,  St.  Sepnlchre  Street.  Oanary  (Yellow 
Norwich).  —First,  C.  Yeoman,  Long  Weetgate.  Seoond,  S.  Smith,  Falconer 
Square.  Canary  (Common  Yellow).— First.  W.  Jefferson.  Seeond,  E.  S. 
Mldgley,  Sonth  Cliff.  Canary  (Common  Baff).— First,  W.  Jefferson.  Secrad, 
E.  S.  Bfidgley.  Oanary  (Marked).— Prise,  C.  Leader,  St.  Thomas  Sueet. 
Mule  (Marked).— First,  W.  Hogg.  Second,  W.  Jefferson.  Mule  (Orange). 
—First,  W.  Wood,  St.  Nicholas  Street  Seoond,  J.  Hatteraley,  Seamer 
Lane     Parro/.— First,  R.  Ozley.    Seoond,  D.  Wright 

The  Judges  for  Poultry  were  Mr.  George  S.  Simpson, 
North  Burton;  and  Mr.  Biohard  Neefield,  Snainton. 


OWSTON,  ISLE   OF  AXHOLME,  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

Thb  Owston  Poultry  Association  celebrated  its  anniver- 
saiy  on  the  10th  inst.,  and,  notwithstanding  numerous  draw- 
back the  Society  continues  to  increase  in  useftdness  and 
proeperily.  The  Judge,  Mr.  J.  Hodgkinson,  of  Hull,  who  has 
officiated  at  this  Show  previously  more  than  once,  spoke 
highly  of  the  improyement  to  be  noticed  in  the  several  daases 
euibited ;  and  to  show  that  his  efforts  had  been  appreciated 
elsewhere,  he  was,  on  the  preceding  evening,  presented  with 
a  valuable  gold  watch  and  chain  by  the  Cottingham  Floral, 
Horticultunkl,  and  Poultry  Association.  He  pronounced  this 
show  of  poultry,  &o,,  an  excellent  one,  particulArly  noticing 
three  pens  of  chickens  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Sales,  of  Crowle— viz.. 
Brown  Bed,  Black  Bed,  and  Ghrey  Game,  and  awarded  each 
pen  a  prize  as  extra  stock.  Several  specimens  of  English 
and  foreign  birds  shown  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Addey,  of  Epworth, 
elicited  great  admiration,  and  were  awarded  a  premium. 
Although  the  number  of  pens  was  not  so  great  the  quality 
of  the  birds  was  superior  to  former  ezhibitdons,  and  evinced 
the  care  in  the  breeding. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards : — 

DoBKTHGs.- Prize,  F.  Sales. 
PoLANDs.— Prize,  F.  Salea. 
Gamz.- Prise,  F.  Sales. 
Baktams.- Prize,  W.  Benson,  Clsrborongh. 
HAMBvnoH.— Prise,  B.  Barrow,  Ferry. 
TiTRKEts.— Prize,  F.  Sales,  Crowle 
OzzsE.— Prize,  Mrs.  Dizon.  Mellwood, 
Ducks.- Prise,  —  Bealley,  Kelfleld. 
QcxMSA  Fowls.— Prise,  F.  Sales,  Crowle. 


DOMINIQUE   FOWLS. 

Not  being  a  regular  reader  of  the  Journal  I  am  not  awaro 
whether  you  have  given  any  account  of  the  Dominique  fowl 
previous  to  that  published  in  the  Number  for  July  12tli,  and 
I  therefore  send  an  extract  from  the  American  AgricuUttrigt, 
containing  an  account  of  that  variety. — ^F.  H. 

"This  well-known  and  much-neglected  common  fowl  is 
supposed  to  be  an  old  and  distinct  variety,  though  uaiially 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  &nnyard  fowl — that  is,  the  accidental 
result  of  promiscuous  crossing;  but  there  are  sevend  forms 
among  the  bazn-yard  fowls,  so  called,  that  are  seen  to  be 
repHBated  generation  after  generation,  the  oounterparta  of 
which  are  met  with  scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the 
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conntiy.  The  Dominiques  are  diBtingakhed  by  thmr  maark- 
liigB  and  their  colour,  which  is  generally  considered  on  in- 
dication of  hardihood  and  fecundity.  By  some  they  are 
called  '  Hawk-coloured  fowls/  from  their  stronff  resemblance 
in  colour  to  the  birds  of  that  name.  In  England  they  are 
usually  called  '  Cuckoo  iowls/  ftom  the  fimd^  resemblance 
of  their  plumage  to  the  feathers  of  the  Cuckoo's  breast. 

^  The  prevaOing  and  true  colour  of  the  Dominique  fowl  is 
a  lightish  ground,  barred  crosswise,  and  softly  shaded  wiUi 
a  dark  sUity  blue.  The  combs  vary,  some  being  single,  while 
others  are  double — ^most,  however,  are  single.  Feet  and  legs 
light  flesh  colour  and  yellow ;  bill  the  same  as  that  of  the 
legs. 

"The  merits  of  this  breed  recommend  them  to  persons 
reakUng  in  the  country,  as  well  worthy  of  promotion  in  the 
poultry-yard.  Whether  as  makers  of  eggs,  or  of  meat,  as 
sitters,  or  as  nurses,  they  are  valuable.  We  seldom  see  bad 
fowls  of  this  variety ;  and,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  one  of  the  best  and 
most  profitable,  being  hardy,  g^ood  layers  of  more  than 
medium-sized  eggs,  steady  sitters,  careftd  nurses;  and,  what 
is  very  important,  the  chicks  are  haidy,  feather  early,  and 
are  easy  to  rear.  It  is  a  perfect  vexation  to  try  to  raise 
chicks  of  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties,  for  they  are 
continually  drooping  and  dying.  The  Dominiques  afford 
excellent  quality  of  eggs,  and  flesh  of  a  juicy,  high-flavoured 
character — ^in  the  latter  quality  little  inferior  to  the  Doorking. 
— C.  N.  Bemeict." 

[From  this  description  we  infer  that  the  Dominique  is 
onljr  a  Cuckoo  Dorking,  probably  without  the  characteristic 
D^ingclaw.j 


A  KNOTTY  QUESTION. 

At  the  Woodbridge  County  Court,  on  the  15th  inst.,  an 
action  was  brought  by  H.  Payne,  of  Stowmarket,  solicitor's 
clerk,  against  John  Dallenger  and  Frederick  Whisstock, 
Secretaries  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry  Society,  Woodbridge,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  8s.,  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
The  defendants  were  the  Secretaries  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry 
Society.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1864,  the  plaintiff  entered  a 
Dorking  cockerel  to  be  exlubited  in  a  sweepstakes  at  a 
Show  to  be  held  at  Woodbridge  on  the  26th  and  27th  of 
May,  1864,  and  paid  to  the  defendants  an  entrance  fee  of 
7s.  6<L  Xo  other  entry  was  made  for  the  sweepstakes,  and 
the  defendants  neglected  to  inform  the  plaintiff  thereof, 
whereby  he  incurred  an  expense  of  3s.  for  carriage  in  sending 
his  ^plaintiff's)  cockerel  to  and  from  the  said  Show;  ana 
the  defendants  retained  5s.,  part  of  the  entrance  fee.  The 
plaintiff  contended  that  one  entry  did  not  constitute  a 
sweepstakes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  defendants  ought  to 
have  written  to  him,  stating  that  fact.  Mr.  Dallenger,  one 
of  the  defendants,  pleaded  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  the 
form  of  the  entry  paper  as  signed  by  the  defendant,  con- 
tending that  the  entry  of  the  bird  was  for  exhibition,  not 
compeiUion  only,  sul^ect  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
^xKnety;  that  he  was  not  bound  to  inform  th6  plaintiff 
that  there  was  only  one  entry,  but  that  if  he  had  done  so 
lie  would  have  been  guUty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  his  duty 
being  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  Society.  He  con- 
tended that,  under  Rule  10,  persons  entering  poultry,  and 
failing  to  send  it,  forfeit  the  entry  fees,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  by  the  sweepstakes  rule  to  deduct  5s.  from  the 
entry.  His  Honour  said  he  saw  no  rule  requiring  the  Secre- 
taries to  inform  exhibitors  when  there  was  only  one  entry, 
nnd  eventually  deferred  his  judgment  till  the  next  court. — 
{ }^s3€x  Qcuette.) 

PIGEO:^S   AT   WEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE    AND 
DAHLTNGTON  SHOWS. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Shorthose's  letter  in  your  impression 
of  last  week,  explanatory  of  his  appointment  of  the  Pigeon 
Judge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  he  concluded,  "  That  if  Mr. 
Botcherby  was  competent  to  judge  at  an  important  Show 
like  that  at  Darlington,"  he  could  not  do  wrong  in  obtain- 
ing Mr.  Botcherby*s  services,  although  as  to  his  competency 
for  eudi  a  task  he  "  knew  but  little." 

I>oubtle83,  Mr,  Shorthose  did  his  best  under  the  circum- 


staneee,  but  it  is  tke  miafofrtone  of  exhibitors  that  so  littie 
waa  known,  and  so  little  cared  for  the  miat^ake  in  the  Darling* 
Urn  appdntment^  thaal^itailing  a  like  dissatisfaction  at 
Newcastle. 

With  respect  to  the  reversal  of  the  prize  cards  in  one 
daas,  perhaps  Mr.  Shorthose  will  state  whether  such  reversal 
actually  took  place  or  not  P  If  altered,  it  must  have  been 
by  some  one  in  authority,  and  it  matters  not  by  whom,  the 
fact  remains  the  same. 

Your  oozrespondent "  J.  I.  D,"  by  jumping  at  conclusions, 
for  reasons  apparent  enough,  naakes  the  discovery  from  the 
Darlington  catalogue  that  two  Judges  officiated  in  the 
Pigeon  department,  and  although  knowing  "nothing  what- 
ever about  Mr.  Botcherby's  capabilities,"  tSdngthe  presence 
of  the  second  Judge  into  consideration,  he  "cannot  think 
the  awards  were  so  outrageously  bad." 

It  seems  almost  ungracious  to  dispel  this  illusion,  but  the 
simple  fact  is,  the  other  Judge  merely  exists  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  "J.  I.  D.,"  for  Mr.  Botcherby  officiated,  as  at 
Newcastle,  dUme;  consequently,  "J.  I.D.'s"  estimate  of  the 
decisions  scarcely  bears  the  significance  he  would  maJce 
himself  and  others  believe. 

Then,  relative  to  the  other  point — ^namely,  "The  silver 
cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show  being  awarded  to  an  old 
Dun  cock,  a  draft  from  the  loft  of  one  of  our  wdl-known  ex- 
hibitors."  "J.  I.  D."  states  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  bird  was  "  under  three  years  old,"  "  and  one  of  the  best 
Carriers  in  the  kingdom." 

"  J.  I.  D."  has  a  task  before  him  which  is  more  likely  to 
prove  a  fiction  than  the  statements  he  impugns ;  and  until 
such  proof  be  forthcoming,  your  readers  may  infer  that  he 
is  labouring  under  an  haUucination,  similar  to  that  relative 
to  his  other  Judg^ ;  and  as  his  success  has  evidently  been 
anything  but  "  sour  grapes "  to  himself,  he  will  do  well  to 
rest  on  his  laurels. — ^A  Fancies. 


FOOD  FOE  CUCKOOS. 

A  ooBBBSPONDSNT  at  page  142  wishes  to  know  what  de- 
scription of  food  is  best  adapted  for  the  cuckoo ;  and  I  think 
it  may  interest  him  to  know  that  a  friend  of  mine  reared  a 
young  cuckoo  last  year,  and  from  June  to  December  fed  it 
on  chopped  meat  only.  During  the  month  of  December, 
in  consequence  of  alterations  being  made  in  my  friend's 
premises,  he  removed  the  bird  into  a  cold  kitchen,  where  it 
died;  and  he  ascribes  its  death  entirely  to  the  change  of 
temperature,  as  it  was  in  excellent  health  when  removed.— 
W.  Gbiffiths.  

I  inniw  a  cuckoo  that  was  kept  in  a  turnpike  house  in 
Monmouthshire  through  the  winter  of  1862.  It  was  fed 
upon  worms,  bread-crumbs,  and  raw  meat  cut  in  small  pieces. 
The  bird  was  kept  in  a  wicker  basket  cage.  It  was  rond  of 
bathing  in  a  saucer,  and  when  spring  came  was  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  bath  too  long  and  died. — F.  T.  P. 


WASPS  TEB8U8  BEES— BAELEYSUGAE. 

What  is  the  best  plan  of  keeping  wasps  from  consuming 
the  produce  of  the  bees  P  My  bees  are  greatly  teazed  with 
them  this  season.  Although  we  have  destroyed  160  wasps' 
nests  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  they  seem  now  to  be  more 
plentiful  than  ever.  How  far  do  they  travel  ?  I  have  had 
one  hive  of  bees  entirely  destroyed  by  them.  A  week  since 
I  went  to  look  at  my  bees,  as  is  my  custom  once  or  twice 
a-day,  and  I  noticed  that  in  one  hive  the  wasps  were  going 
in  and  out  with  the  bees.  They  seemed  quite  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  Not  so  the  other  hives,  for  if  a  wasp  did 
present  himself  there  was  a  battle,  the  bees  generally  proving 
victorious.  I  narrowed  the  entrances  in  all  the  hives,  but  it 
made  not  the  least  difference  in  the  one  alluded  to,  the 
wasps  passed  in  and  out  just  as  fast  as  the  bees.  I  watched 
them  for  some  time,  killing  all  the  wasps  I  was  nimble 
enough  to  get  hold  of,  letting  the  bees  pass  immolested  by 
me,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  difference,  for  the 
more  I  killed,  the  more  numerous  they  seemed  to  be,  so  I 
gave  up  the  warfare. 

I  went  again  the  next  day,  and  behold  there  was  nothing 
but  wasps  going  in  and  out  of  that  hive.  I  stayed  some  time 
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kil&ig  all  I  ooold  get  hM  of  M  tlMy  w^  pankiff  in  mai, 
Cfot,  fUldatlMtltiinieditiip,  andtliece  waftnotaboeinit, 
nor  aay  lionegr,  and  I  beHeve  the  watps  weve  eating  the 
oomb.  What  had  become  of  the  bees^  had  the  waspa  killed 
and  eaten  them  P 

I  see  now  that  the  waepa  are  Tinting  the  other  him. 
One  presents  hhaself  on  the  alighting-b^rd  of  tiie  hafre,  a 
bee  atta(dcB  him,  there  is  a  battle,  or  more  properly  epeaking 
a  wrestle,  the  wan)  generally  is  the  vustor,  thzom  his 
antagonist  off  the  atightine-board,  and  bolts  into  ihe  iixre. 
Should  he  meet  with  ano&er  bee,  which  is  genevaUr  the 
oaee,  he  knocks  l^t  orer,  or  to  one  side,  and  seems  deter- 
mined to  go  in ;  so  I  am  in  great  fear  I  shall  lose  the  whole 
of  mj  apiary,  nnlees  I  can  stop  the  wasps  in  some  way  or 
other. 

P.S. — ^What  is  barleysugar,  and  how  is  it  made  ?  I  hare 
seen  it  recommended  K>r  feeding  bees,  and  I  am  sore  I  most 
feed  mine,  if  the  wai^  let  any  of  them  Uto.  I  should  hav* 
said  that  the  most  of  my  hives  are  the  common  straw  ones. 
—J.  Bust,  Bta^leton  Chrdens,  Dor§et. 

[We  belieye  the  deftmct  hive  had  lost  its  queen,  and, 
therefore,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  its  enemies,  whether  wasps  or 
robber  bees,  probably  both.  Ton  seem  to  have  rendered 
your  bees  almost  all  the  aid  possible  by  contracting  their 
entrances,  and  destroying  wasps'  nests.  We  know  not  how 
&r  these  pests  may  fly,  but  should  fano^  at  least  two  mEes. 
Try  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  of  laying  a  piece  of  barleysngar 
across  or  jost  within  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  so  as  grealdy 
to  narrow  it.  *'This,"  Mr.  Taylor  says,  "  is  so  attractive  to 
the  bees,  that  th^  master  at  the  door  in  greater  ferce  than 
the  waq>s  durst  venture  to  assaiL  As  fest  as  the  fortification 
is  devoured  it  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  tibe  out-generalled 
enemy  will  retire  from  a  hopeless  contest."    We  shall  be 

glad  to  hear  if  this  mode  of  defence  turns  out  sucoessfViL 
trong  stocks  with  narrowed  entrances  will  probably  hold 
their  own  until  October,  when  the  frosts  of  autumn  may  be 
expected  to  interpose  decisively  in.  their  favour. 

Give  any  little  boy  a  penny  in  ti^e  neighbourhood  of  a 
oonfectioner's  shop,  and  he  wiU  most  readilv  id^ow  you  not 
onhr  what  barl^sugar  is,  bat  how  speedily  he  can  cause  it 
to  disaapear.  uistruotions  for  making  it  are  given  in  page 
26,  of  tiie  last  edition  of  "  Bee-Keeping  lior  the  Many."j 


SELECmON  OP  QUEENS. 

A  swABX  came  off  from  a  frame-hive  on  the  16th  of  this 
month.  Thinking  that  the  old  queen  would  be  safer  to  keep 
than  the  young  one  so  late  in  l^e  season,  I  secured  her  in  a 
tumbler  whilst  I  removed  the  frames  to  search  for  the  young 
queen.  Kot  being  able  to  find  her,  I  swept  all  the  bees  off 
we  oombs,  and  returned  the  frames  to  the  Mve  in  which  I 
set  the  old  queen  at  liberty.  The  following  day  I  found  the 
young  queen  with  a  few  hundred  bees  on  a  tree,  secured 
her,  gave  the  bees  some  hon^,  and  they  have  all  returned 
to  the  hive.  I  send  you  the  queen,  and  wiU  you  tell  me  if 
I  did  right,  and  whetiier  I  eave  mys^  unnecessary  trouble 
in  changing  the  qoeens  ? — ^A  Kovioa. 

[You  certainly  did  quite  right  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  old  queen,  which  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  m  the  prime 
of  Bfe;  but;  unfortunately,  your  well-meant  efforts  have 
entirely  feiled.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  the  queen 
enclosed  in  your  letter  proves  her  to  have  been  the  original 
matron  of  tne  hive,  whose  untimely  demise  is  much  to  be 
r^ppetted.3 

SMALL  SWABMS  FORMINa  GOOD  STOCKS. 

I  BSAD  with  interest  in  the  Times  "A  DsvoNBHixn  Bn- 
xnPEB's"  replj  to  "  A  Bnx-MAsrxB's "  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  that  joumaL  I  noticed,  and  noted  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  the  numerous  inaccuracies  contained  in  "A  Br- 
xastxb's"  letter,  but  did  not  think  them  worth  a  reply  or 
correction.  Had  not  "  A  Dxvoitshibx  Bkb-xbxpsb's  "  letters 
appeared  in  your  columns,  I  should  have  remained  silent ; 
but  one  paragraph  of  his  letter  warrants  my  troubling  you 
with  this  communication.  He  says,  **  If  any  one  has  a  swarm 
[of  bees]  consisting  only  of  6000  or  6000  let  him  not  take 
the  trouble  of  hiving  it."  And  again :  "  A  swarm  consisting 
only  of  6000  bees  hM,  it  is  said,  been  kept  through  the  winter 


by  feeding,  and  has  done  well  in  a  magnificent  hon^ 
son."  He  appears  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement*  fer 
he  asks,  "  May  we  venture  to  ask  for  partionlars  ?"  Now,  I 
do  not  question  the  fact  in  the  leasts  fer  I  have  achieved  s 
similar  resi^  with  a  third  swarm,  which  I  obtained  near 
the  end  of  July,  1868.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  more 
than,  if  as  many  as,  4000  bees  in  the  swarm ;  for  when  in  a 
cluster  they  a{^»eared  to  be  of  about  the  bulk  of  a  three- 
giU  jug.  Soon  after  I  obtained  th^n  the  weather  broke ; 
and,  doubtless  yon  wiU  remember  that  the  "back  end"  at 
last  year  continued  very  wet.  A  friend  of  mine,  also  an  old 
bee-keeper,  told  me  that  th^y  were  worthless.  However,  I 
was  not  content  to  lose  them  if  they  could  be  kept,  so  I  began 
to  feed  them  with  sugar  and  water.  The  result  is  that  this 
year,  within  twelve  months  alter  they  were  swarmed,  I  hav# 
taken  25  lbs.  of  honey  from  them,  and  yet  have  left  them  fer 
more  than  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  through  the  coming 
winter.  They  are  now  fast  filling  a  Iftrge  bell-glass,  and  of 
this  I  intend  to  deprive  them  shortly.  Th^were  hived  in 
an  empty  hive.  They  cost  me  5«.  for  sugar.  They  were  hived 
in  an  ordinary  straw  hive,  but  I  have  sinoe  driven  them  into 
a  wooden  hive.  Kow,  had  "A  DsvoNuaBB  Bxs-kbspkb'* 
given  me  his  advice*  and  had  I  acted  upon  it,  I  should  not 
now  have  had  25  lbs.  of  honey,  1  lb.  of  wax,  and  a  sptoidid 
swarm  of  bees;  fer  his  advice  would  have  been,  "Do  not 
take  the  trouUie  of  hiving  them." 

Before  I  (dose,  permit  me  to  add  that  I  find  the  heart 
remedy  for  a  bee-sting  is  to  puncture  the  place  stung  till  it 
bleeds  1  very  little  of  tke  pain  or  swelling  will  be  experienoad 
after  the  piurt  has  bled  a  uttle. — ^A  Lakcabhiss  Bsx-KxspnK. 

P^ew  persons  have  any  idea  how  many  bees  may  be  ooa- 
prised  in  an  apparently  small  cluster.  Although,  tiierefore, 
"A  Lancashibb  Bes-kxbpbb"  thinks  there  were  not  more 
than  4000  bees  in  his  swarm,  I  hope,  in  the  absence  of 
more  precise  evidence,  he  will  excuse  my  i^litnViTicr  that  theve 
might  have  been  nearly  double  that  number.  It  should  be 
remembered,  also,  that  I  was  combating  Dr.  Cumming^s 
absurd  estimate  of  5000  or  6000  bees  bemg  the  number  of 
an  ordinary  swarm,  when  I  pointed  out  by  way  of  antitheeiB 
that  80  fer  from  this  statement  being  correct,  such  a  swarm 
would  scarcely  be  worth  hiving.    I  am  well  aware  that  m 

Earatively  small  swarm  of  bees  may  sometimea  form  a 
stock  if  liberally  siq>pUed  with  feod ;  but  the  mnallact 
r  knew  succeed  in  this  way  weighed  li  lb.  Casts  of 
less  weight  are,  of  course,  well  worth  hiving,  with  a  view  of 
uniting  them  to  others;  but  as  the  attempt  to  form  them 
sin|fly  into  good  stocks  must  certainly  fell  in  tiie  great 
minority  of  cases,  a  few  isolated  instances  of  success,  even  if 
proved  beyond  a  doubt,  which  I  do  not  consider  has  yet 
been  donei,  would  not  invalidate  the  statement  that  in  the 
long  run  such  liliputian  swarms  are  not  wortJi  hiving  fer 
this  purpose. — A  Dsvonbhibb  BsB-Kxspsa.] 


OUB  LETTEE  BOX. 

PasYKiiTiNO  Wild  Duokb  Fltxho  (ChStemi  rallofi).»The  ooljeAMtea 
wmy  of  pinioning  wild  fowl  ii  to  o«t  off  tlie  wing  jott  ahore  tho  ipor.  It  Is 
not  a  piinfol  operation,  and  if  tb«  birds  aftar  tba  nperaticn  are  tnraed  into 
the  water  the  bleeding  stops,  and  tbere  la  no  trace  of  the  op«ration  the  next 
day.  ir  you  object  to  tbi«,  and  wish  only  to  cot  feakhera,  cut  down  cloae  to 
tbe  quill  as  far  as  the  first  prlnoipal  Joiat. 

TuKKhTs  WITH  SwoLLMf  Bbaim  (M.  ff,),^Wuh  tho  hmA  and  fuse  vitk 
ooid  water  and  vinegar.  Feed  on  bi«ad  aoakad  in  atroog  ale,  and  pvt 
camphor  in  the  vater  they  drink. 

Whitb  Elbtatioks  oir  Eoos  (Jf.  Cl).~Tha  white  spots  on  egg*  are 
oomnion  occnrrenoes,  bat  are  only  notleed  irtieo  on  dark  sheUa.  It  l«  ao 
sign  of  disease.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  for  your  hens  to  be  so  broody,  bat 
as  cooping  ^or  a  few  days  nsually  cores  tbesa  of  it,  we  recommend  yon  to 
nae  th^t  remedy. 

Chick  IKS  Gaspimo  (/.  Jf.  X).— From  yoor  description  the  gssploff  is 
iociplfiit  Kspes.  The  only  certain  core  we  know  for  it  is  camphor  giren 
Interntilly  In  pills  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  pat  in  their  water.  Oire  tlMm 
breafi  utt'eped  in  ale  twice  per  day  for  three  or  fonr  days. 

Dkaths  auosq  Fowls  [J,  Jf.  X.j.—The  Ck)chin.China  hen  died  from  tVt^ 
efftct  of  the  ulcerated  leg»  which  wasted  her  to  death  ;  and  it  Is  probable 
tfaf  *  oiifh  died  from  fat,  whidi  very  likely  eausod  her  to  be  egg.bonnd,  and 
indaie  1  internal  feTer,  which  made  her  drink  to  exoeas. 

CaofiKs's  Ihproved  Imcubatobs.— Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  Uaa 
dwTf  !  If  so,  will  they  please  report  in  yonr  Journal  what  sneeess  th^jr 
bare  had  with  them,  and  explain  the  method  tbey  adopted  in  naing  ' 
and  h  'w  they  reared  the  cbiokena  hatdied  ?— ^.  B.  J. 

MAKRroTT's  HiTXs  ( W.  G.,  Longton).-~MwcTioit  wa«  a  maker  of  bee-Ui 

of  hII  kinds.  Those  used  by  Mr.  Piddbigton  have  Marilott*s  braas  trade* 
piste  upon  theia,  and  are  tbn  airenlar,  sUmw,  flat,  wooden-topped  birea  witl^ 
thief  ^  lUglaeaea  and  a  atraw  cap  to  oorer  them. 

Takiho  Bomst  (Jf.  C.).— We  must  first  know  what  kind  of  hirea 
nae  before  we  can  advise  you. 
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o  dwEirf  and  compact,  and,  like  a  true 


D  you  ever  see 
wedding  without  a 
bridegroom  ?    Did 
you  ever  aee  a  lady 
widioat    a    crioo- 
lineP  Did  you  ever 
Bee  R  garden  with- 
out graasP     The 
fint  is  a  sabject 
of  natural  history 
which  wewillleave 
the  Eegistrar-Ge- 
neral  to  answer ; 
the  second   is    a 
pbenamenoa  only  now  to  be  found  at  Tieima ;  but  the 
bat  you  may  see  any  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  pro- 
bably in  front  of  your  own  window.    Poor  Mr.  Gordon  ! 
Patiaooe  will  do  her  perfect  work  with  him  this  year— 
from  the  dAy  of  plantiug-oat  to  this,  except  for  a.  day  or 
tiro,  not  ft  drc^  of  rain,  either  early  or  late.    Cold  nights 
rjui  hot  mm  and  thousands  of  feet  have  done  their  work, 
fifH  if  any  one  has  a  common  of  good  torf  handy,  doubt- 
lew  the  Directors  will  bay  it  at  so  much  a  foot  to  retnrf 
their  lawns.    Good  grass  seed  will  also  be  at  a  premium. 
Measrs.  Greens'  mowing  machines  have  been  laid  up, 
■Till,  well  as  they  do  their  work,  what  is  the  use  of  them 
wben  there  is  no  work  to  do  P    And  where  shall  we  get 
cuttings  from  for  next  year  P     There  is  Mr.  Fish,  too, 
patient  man  I    I  went  to  see  Putteridge  gardens  four 
veeks  ago,  and  gloriona  they  looked ;  but  Mr.  Fish  ox- 
claimed  directly  he  saw  me,  "  1  am  glad  you  are  come  this 
week,  ioT  next  week  I  sh^  not  have  a  Calceolaria  left, 
find  I  liave  only  6  inches  of  water  in  the  tank,  and  not 
ft  drop  will  they  let  me  have  from  anywhere  else ;  for 
cattle  must  have  drink,  though  flowers  perish." 
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the  walk,  supposing  yon  are  returning  downwards,  is  a 
Splendid  bed  of  Geranium  Brilliant,  edged  with  Baron 
Hngel;  next,  Mrs.  Whitty,  edged  with  Golden  Chain; 
then  a  bed  of  Trentham  Eose  Geranium,  edged  with 
Purple  Tfing  Yerbe&a ;  and  at  the  oomer  facing  the  heart 
is  a  oed  of  a  seedling  Tropsolum,  edged  with  Mangles' 
Variegated  Geranium.  IrotKBolums  are  not  suited  for 
dry  seasons  ;  red  spider  attacks  the  leaves,  and  grow  they 
cannot. 

There  are  six  walks  leading  up  to  the  Mount  with  beds 
on  eaeh  side.  From  two  to  four  beds  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  walks.  Supposing  you  arc  now  on  the  great 
walk  encircling  the  base  of  the  Mount  and  going  towards 
the  Palace,  you  have  the  Mount  on  your  right.  Two  beds 
occur  here  between  the  first  and  second  walk.  The  first 
is  a  full  moon  of  bright  pink.  Its  centre  is  the  loveliest 
of  all  pink  Geraniums — Sidonia,  with  two  edgings  ;  the 
inner  of  Countess  of  Devon,  a  pretty  httle  half-bred 
between  the  Fancy  PelaTgooiiun  and  the  sweet-scented 
Hybrid  Perpetual  section ;  the  outer  edging  is  Lobelia 
speciosa.  The  next  bed  is  filled  almost  to  overflowing 
with  Lord  Palmerston  Geranium,  leaving  iust  room  for 
an  edging  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  It  is  a  pity  ttiat  the  whole 
Mount  is  not  surrounded  with  beds  equally  attractive 
with  these  two  last ;  but  they  fail  in  half  their  efl'ect  for 
want  of  the  crcen  setting  of  live  grass. 

A  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  comer  of  the  nest  walk 
has  Christine  for  centre,  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Dny 
all  round,  and  an  edging  of  a  seedling  Lobelia  of  Mr. 
Gordon's,  something  like  Paxtoniana,  named  Delicata. 
To  this  walk  there  are  given  only  four  beds  ;  of  the  two 
on  the  right-hand  side,  the  first  is  Calceolaria  Frinco 
of  Orange,  edged  with  Lady  Plymouth  Geranium  ;  the 
second  is  Alma  mixed  with  Lobelia  speciosa,  a  snind  bed. 
Of  the  two  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  walk,  the  first  is 
Beaton's  immortal  Geranium  Stella,  edged  with  Geranium 
Pretty  Polly  ;  the  second  is  dark  Calceolaria,  seedlings  of 
Mr.  Gordon's,  edged  with  Lady  PlymoutJ!.  Between 
this  and  the  next  walk  there  is  one  round  and  two  heart- 
shaped  beds  ;  the  first,  the  round  one,  is  planted  in  alter- 
nate circles  with  Blackhcsth  Beautv  Geranium,  Golden 
Chain,  and  Lobelia  speeiosa ;  the  neart  bed,  where  a 
walk  branches  ofi"  to  the  Palace,  is  Crystal  Pidace  Scarlet 
Geranium,  edged  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum;  and  the 
other  hcnrt-shaped  bed  at  the  comer  of  the  next  walk  u)i 
the  Mount,  where  there  are  tiro  Elm  trees  with  seats 
uiidemeath,  has  for  centre  Geranium  Cottage  Maid,  two 
rows  of  Gaines's  Yellow  Calceolaria,  edged  with  tno  rows 
of  Christine  Geranium,  with  a  fringe  of  a  nen'  Lobelia. 
At  this  walk,  besides  the  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  corner, 
there  are  two  on  the  right  hand  going  up.  and  four  on 
the  left.  The  two  on  the  right  hand  are.  first.  Cloth  of 
Gold  Geranium,  mixed  with  Lobelia  Delicata  (in  some 
lights  a  very  effective  bed)  ;  second,  Trop.Tolnm,  edged 
.  with  Cernfttium  tomcntosum. 
Beaton's  Kcturning  down  the  walk,  on  voiir  right  voii  have, 
!l  great  fir^t,  a  seedling  Trop;olum.  edged'  with  Ccras"tiiim  Bic- 
■"     -■■      Vol.  SSsn.,  Old  SiKiEs. 
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bersteinii;  second.  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold,  mixed  with 
a  seedling  Lobeliaof  a  true  blue  colour,  but  weakly  in  habit, 
raised  by  Mr.  Gordon,  called  Blue  King ;  the  tMrd  bed  is 
a  dark  Calceolaria,  edged  with  a  dwarf  Fuchsia ;  the  fourth 
has  been  altered  from  its  first  pattern,  which  ^d  not  answer, 
to  a  mixture  of  Geraniums  for  the  centre,  edged  with  varie- 
gated Coronilla.  Between  the  walk  just  described  and  the 
next  are  three  round  beds  and  a  heart-shaped  one.  The  first 
is  Lobelia  Blue  King,  mixed  with  a  Verbena  which  will  not 
grow ;  the  second.  Lobelia  Gordoniana,  edged  with  Geranium 
Flower  of  the  Day ;  the  third  has  for  centre  Geranium  Emily, 
edged  with  Floribunda  Geranium,  and  a  curious  little  Gera- 
nium which  I  beliere  goes  by  the  name  of  Black  Prince ;  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  the  Hybrid  PerpetiuJ  of 
that  name.  The  heart  at  the  comer  has  Purple  Nosegay  for 
centre,  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  ah  round,  and  is 
edged  with  Purple  King  Verbena.  To  this  walk  there  are 
two  round  beds  on  your  right  going  up,  and  four  on  your 
left.  The  first  has  Geranium  Comte  de  Momy  for  centre, 
edged  with  Cloth  of  Gold ;  the  second,  a  mixture  of  Lilac 
Ivy-leaf  and  Verbena  Melindres,  edged  with  Golden  Ivy-leaf. 

Returning  down  this  walk  you  have  on  your  right  four 
round  beds ;  the  first,  another  mixture  to  correspond  with 
the  bed  opposite,  of  Crimson  Ivy-leaf  and  Verbena  Empress 
Eugenie,  edged  likewise  with  Golden  Ivy-leaf;  the  second 
contains  a  new  Geranium,  a  seedling  of  poor  Beaton's, 
which  he  himself  thought  and  wrote  highly  of,  but  which 
rather  disappointed  me — viz.,  Cybister,  edged  with  Cloth 
of  Gold;  the  third  is  Gazania  splendens,  edged  with 
Alyssum ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  bed  of  Heliotrope.  Between 
this  last  and  the  next  heart-shaped  bed  are  four  round  beds ; 
the  first  is  Cerise  Unique  Geranium,  edged  with  a  white 
Verbena ;  the  second.  Verbenas,  centre  Ghreat  Eastern,  edged 
with  a  darker  kind  (I  dislike  Verbenas  put  next  each  other); 
the  third,  Tropssolum  Triomphe  de  Hy^res,  edged  with  a 
darker  Tropsaolum ;  and  the  fourth  Golden  Chain  and  Beauty 
of  Blackheath  Geraniums  in  alternate  circles.  The  heart- 
shaped  bed  has  Perilla  for  centre,  two  rows  of  Gaines's  Tellow 
Calceolaria  ro\ind  it,  then  two  rows  of  Crystal  Palace  Scai'let 
Geranium,  two  rows  of  Prince  of  Oran^je  Calceolaria,  and 
an  edging  of  Tropseolum  elegans.  A  remarkable  bed,  and 
on  the  whole  very  telling. 

We  are  now  at  the  fourth  walk  up  the  Mount,  on  the  right 
of  which  are  two  round  beds  and  three  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  first  on  your  right  ^oing  up  is  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
mixed  with  Lobelia  speciosa ;  the  second  is  Geraniupi  Lord 
Palmerston,  edged  with  Baron  Hugel.  Eetuming  down- 
wards, on  your  right  is  a  bed  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Gera- 
nium King  Bufus,  edged  with  Geranium  Crimson  Minimum; 
next  stands,  a  bed  of  Blue  King  Lobelia  and  Variegated 
Alyssum  mixed;  while  the  third,  at  the  comer,  has  for 
centre  Crimson  Minimum  Geranium,  edged  with  Floribunda. 

There  are  four  beds  between  this  and  the  next  walk ;  the 
first  is  planted  with  dark  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Geranium 
Golden  Chain;  the  second  has  for  centre  Nierembergia 
gracilis,  edged  with  Nemophila  prostrata ;  the  third,  Tro- 
paeolum,  edged  with  Variegated  Alyssum ;  and  the  fourth, 
Prince  of  Orange  Calceolaria,  edged  with  Heliotrope  Miss 
Ni^jhtingale.  The  heart-shaped  bed  at  the  corner  is  nothing 
particular,  l)ut  going  up  this,  the  sixth  walk  on  your  right, 
are  two  round  beds,  the  first  containing  a  scarlet  Verbena, 
edged  with  a  white  one;  the  second,  a  fancy  mixture  of 
variegated  Geranium  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  dark  Verbena, 
edged  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

Turning  down  ajrain  you  have  on  your  right  four  round 
beds  ;  the  first  is  Verbena  Melindres,  mixed  with  Geranium 
Lady  Plymouth,  edged  with  Geranium  Golden  Chain ;  the 
second.  Purple  King  Verbena,  edged  with  a  white  one ;  the 
third  bed  is  Fuchsia  fulgens,  edged  with  a  white  one ;  the 
fourth,  Gazania  splendens,  edged  with  Arctotis  reptans. 
We  have  now  only  three  more  beds,  and  we  come  to  our  start- 
ing-point. The  first  at  the  corner  is  a  mixture  of  Geranium 
Dandy  and  Lobelia  speciosa;  the  second  is  planted  with  one 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Geraniums,  edged  with  Cineraria 
maritima;  and  the  third  and  last  with  Gaines's  Yellow  Cal- 
ceolaria, but  the  edging  I  do  not  reraembcr. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  Bose  Mount  is  a  bed  going 
all  round  outside  the  arches,  forming  a  sort  of  collar  to 
them.  It  is  planted  this  year  with  a  zigzag  pattern  of  Ge- 
ranium Christine,  Purple  King  VerlSna,  Geranium  Flower  I 


of  the  Day,  Calceolaria  Anrea  floribunda,  and  Lobelift  Pax- 
toniana.  It  would  have  been  very  effective.  As  it  is,  except 
on  the  east  side,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain,  the  plants  hare 
grown  smaller  and  snialler  every  day. 

The  beds  I  now  propose  you  to  look  at  are  those  on  eauik 
side  of  the  grand  centod  walk  leading  firom  the  central  basins 
to  the  upper  terrace.  They  consist  of  round  and  long  beds  ; 
the  round  are  planted  with  Perilla  for  centre,  a  circle  of 
white  Pyrethrum,  and  then  a  cirde  of  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet 
Geranium,  edged  with  Mangles'  Varie^ted  Geranium.  The 
long  beds  have  a  stripe  of  Geranium  Trentham  Bose  down 
the  centre,  a  stripe  of  Aurea  floribunda  Calceolaria  on  each 
side,  then  two  rows  of  Christine  Geranium,  and  an  edging 
of  Plirple  King. 

The  upper  terrace  is  very  gay,  though  not  up  to  its  usual 
mark.  Let  ns  begin  at  the  west  end,  and  we  have  five  round 
beds  separated  by  beds  of  evergreens.  The  first  round  bed 
at  the  west-end  of  the  terrace  has  for  centre  Geranium  St. 
Clair,  a  circle  of  Beaton's  Nosegay  Black  Dwarf^  a  circle  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium,  edged  with  Blue  King  Lobelia. 
The  second  bed  has  for  centre  Beaton's  Nosegay  Geranium 
Baron  Bicasoli,  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  a  second 
circle  of  Geranium  Beauty  of  Blackheath,  a  third  circle  of 
Geranium  Silver  Queen,  edged  with  LobeHa  speciosa.  The 
third  bed  has  for  centre  Perilla,  a  circle  of  Centaurea  candi- 
dissima>  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain,  edged  with 
Lobelia  speciosa.  The  fourth  bed  has  for  centre  Centaurea 
candidissima,  a  circle  of  two  rows  of  Amaranthus  melan- 
cholicus  ruber,  another  circle  of  Geranium  Cloth  of  Gold, 
edged  with  a  little  pink-flowered  Mesembryanthemum  or 
Sedum.  The  fifth  bed  has  for  centre  Perilla,  a  circle  of  Cen- 
taurea gymnocarpa,  a  circle  of  Geranium  Golden  Chain, 
the  whole  edged  with  Blue  Lobelia. 

These  five  beds,  as  well  as  the  five  corresponding  to  them 
at  the  east  end  of  the  terrace,  which  are  plajited  bed  for  bed 
exactly  alike,  are  trial  beds,  in  which  new  Geraniums  or 
bedding  plants  are  tested,  and  new  combinations  proved. 
Geranium  Black  Dwarf  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  a 
great  beauty ;  very  dwarf,  large  full  trusses,  and  rich  healthy 
foliage.  The  variegated  Geranium  Silver  Queen  was  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Henderson  some  years  ago.  There  are  now 
several  improvements  on  it,  Oriana  Improved  being  the 
most  recent.  Geranium  Blackheath  Beau^  might  be  greatly 
improved ;  it  is  not  satis&ctory,  though  the  b^t  of  the  sal- 
mon colour.  It  is  used  very  effectively  in  a  bed  on  the  Bose 
Mount  in  alternate  circles  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium. 

We  are  now  at  the  west  end  of  the  semicircular  walk  which 
bisects  the  great  terrace.  On  our  right  are  a  series  of  circles 
surrounding  vases  and  statues:  these  are  planted  chiefly 
with  Geraniums  Trentham  Rose,  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet,  and 
Christine,  edged  with  Flower  of  the  Day.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  such  well-known  favourites. 

On  our  left,  however,  are  some  novelties.  Observe,  there 
is  an  outer  edging  of  Lobelia  to  each  bed,  while  a  stringy 
course,  marked  by  using  variegated  Geranium  Flower  of  the 
Day,  divides  each  bed  into  three  parts,  and  four  little  angles 
are  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  string  course.  Well, 
in  the  first  bed  at  the  comer  on  your  left.  Lobelia  Paxtoniana 
goes  all  round ;  the  two  end  divisions  are  Geranium  Luden 
Tisserand,  the  centre  Hybrid  Perpetual  Geranium  Diade- 
matum  erubescens,  while  the  little  angles  are  filled  with 
Harkawa}'  Geranium.  The  second  bed  at  the  two  ends  has 
Geranium  Sidonia,  central  division  a  dark  Calceolaria,  namo 
unknown,  while  the  angles  are  Geranium  Harry  Hieover, 
These  two  liliput  Geraniums,  Harkaway  and  Harry  Hieover, 
are  used  alternately  in  the  angles  of  each  bed ;  I  shall  not^ 
therefore,  repeat  them  in  each  case,  but  only  give  the  two 
ends  and  centre.  The  third  bed  has  at  each  end  Trops^oluxn 
elegans,  Helen  Lindsay  in  the  centre.  The  fourth  h&a  Gera- 
nium Madame  Vaucher  at  the  ends,  Noseg^ay  Geranium  Black 
Dwarf  in  the  centre.  The  fifth  has  Prince  of  Orange  Calceo* 
laria  at  the  ends.  Geranium  Fatinitza  in  the  centre ;  and  the 
sixth  bed  has  for  ends  Shrubland  Bose  Petunia  with  a  centre 
of  Nosegay  Geranium  Stella.  These  six  beds  are  repeated 
bed  for  bed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  half  circle,  except  the 
one  at  the  corner  next  to  the  grand  terrace  walk,  which  for 
ends  has  Blush  Minimum  Geranium,  with  G.  Diadematum 
erubescens  for  the  centre. 

The  chain  pattern  in  the  sunk  panels  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  number  of  yards  of  Variegated  Al/asum,     They 
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looked  Tery  well  from  the  baloony  of  the  Palaoe,  though 
peihapB  by  the  time  this  appears  the  Calceolarias  are  oat  of 
tioom. 

The  ffrand  terraoe  is  gay  atf  usual.  The  beds  here  at  all 
erents  naye  not  done  badly.  Mr.  Vyse  has  plenty  of  water 
dose  at  hand.  The  long  beds  have  for  centre  Geranium 
Cottage  Maid«  a  stripe  on  each  side  of  Geranium  Flower  of 
the  ifky,  edged  with  Verbena  Purple  King.  The  round  beds 
have  Geranium  Christine  for  their  centre ;  then  a  circle  of 
Aurea  floribanda  Calceolaria*  edged  wiUi  Lobelia  Paxton- 
iana. 

On  the  whole,  though  lir.  Gordon  has  displayed  his  usual 
talent,  and  invented  many  new  combinations  of  colours,  the 
Crystal  Palace  Gardens  this  season  cannot  give  the  usual 
satisfaction.  The  want  of  grass,  and  even  the  dustiness  of 
the  shrubs,  leaves  nothing  for  the  ^e  to  rest  upon;  and 
though  the  papers  speak  of  heavy  rain  on  the  Foresters' 
fl^  day,  it  came  too  late  to  do  any  g^ood.  To  Mr.  Gordon 
we  have  been  indebted  in  former  years  for  many  bold  but 
beautiful  combinations  of  colour;  as,  for  instance  in  1860, 
when  the  grand  terrace  long  beds  wereplanted  with  Crystal 
Palace  S<»rlet  Geranium  for  centre.  Verbena  Purple  King 
on  each  side,  edged  with  TropsBolum  elegans — nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  those  beds  that  year.  Then,  I 
think,  the  next  season  tiie  same  beds  started  more  criticism 
than  was  pleasant  at  the  time.  What!  scarlet  and  pink 
next  each  other !  and  yet  those  beds  have  been  imitated  by 
ahnost  every  lady  who  plants  her  own  garden.  The  fact  is, 
the  effect  of  colour  produced  by  flowers  with  the  various 
accessories  of  foliage,  and  light  and  shade  between  the  leaves, 
can  never  be  judged  of  by  the  same  rule  as  you  would  deco- 
rate a  room  or  desiflfu  a  ribbon ;  and  this  Mr.  Gk>rdon  found 
out,  and  he  has  gained  a  celebrity  for  good  judgment  and 
taste  second  to  none. — ^F.  W.  Adet. 


HOUSE  FOE  VINES,  PEACHES,  AND 
GEEENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Thx  following  is  in  answer  to  "  N."  and  other  inquirers 
on  the  same  sulbgect. 

The  house  which  you  have  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
is  56  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  18  feet  to  the  apex,  there 
being  a  abort  hip  behind  of  slate ;  the  sloping  roof  is  of  fixed 
sashes;  ventilation  by  boards  in  the  back  wall  below  the 
slating,  and  by  sliding  S^feet  sashes  in  front.  23  Feet  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  Peaches,  and  separated  by  a  glass 
paititaon  from  33  feet  for  Vines.  It  is  intended  to  have  a 
stage  against  the  back  wall  for  plants,  and  a  raised  bed  inside 
in  front,  separated  from  the  part  behind  by  a  wall  2^  feet  in 
hdght,  and  connected  with  an  outside  border  by  means  of 
arches  and  brickwork  beneath  the  sill-plate  on  which  the 
npril^t  moveable  sashes  are  placed.  Heating  is  proposed 
to  be  effected  by  a  tile  flue  along  the  back  wall,  and  a  four- 
inch  pipe  on  a  raised  brick  curb  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above 
the  flue,  returning  in  a  chamber  beneath  the  pathway,  with 
a  grating  over  it.  Counsel  is  asked  as  to  external,  and 
more  especially  as  to  internal,  arrangements ;  and  if  we 
do  not  foUow  exactly  the  line  of  your  separate  questions^  it 
is  that  "C,"  "A  Lovxa  of  Plaots,"  and  "An  Admibxb 
or  Thx  Vikx,"  may  be  answered  also  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  with  you  desire  no  more  heat  than  will  just  keep  plants 
safe  and  mature  the  fruit  without  forcing. 

First,  then,  as  respects  the  roof,  which  is  in  front  of  three 
diviidons  of  sashes,  there  is  no  objection  whatever  to  its 
being  ftEcd ;  but  as,  independently  of  the  shade  of  the 
rafters,  the  sash-bars  are  not  more  than  5  inches  apart, 
and  the  glass  in  very  small  squares,  we  certainly  should  not 
hiKte  contributed  to  the  shade  in  dull  weather  by  having  a 
Aort  hipped  roof  at  the  back  formed  of  slate.  In  a  very 
cold  eroosed  place  such  a  roof  on  the  north  side  might  be 
justifiable  on  the  score  of  protection,  but  on  no  other  con- 
sideration, as  to  make  that  slate  roof  secure  would,  we  think, 
cost  rather  more  than  a  fixed  roof  of  wood  and  glass.  For 
such  a  roof,  and  glass  5  inches  across,  from  2  to  2^-inch 
■aah-bars  would  be  sufficient,  and  without  any  rafters,  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  the  glass  in  front;  and  we  think  that, 
independently  of  the  appearance  and  the  additional  li^ht 
tiiiu  given  to  fruit  and  pot  plants,  the  expense  would  be  less 
than  the  secure  slated  roof. 


Secondly.  The  proposed  ventilation  will  be  ample  without 
having  any  of  the  roof-sashes  to  move ;  and  this  of  itself  is 
a  great  matter  of  economy  in  labour  and  expense,  as  sliding 
sashes  on  ttie  roof  are  always  attended  with  liability  to 
smashes  and  crashes. 

Thirdly.  You  propose  the  inside  border  to  be  7^  feet  wide 
and  the  outside  much  the  same ;  and  for  a  house  17  feet  in 
width  we  do  not  think  that  is  too  much.  But  aa  you  evi- 
dently wish  to  limit  the  width  of  these  borders  you  may 
with  propriety  make  them  12  or  18  inches  narrower  boi^ 
inside  and  outside  if  it  serves  any  peculiar  purpose,  such 
as  having  more  room  for  a  stage  behind,  as  both  Vines 
and  Peadies  will  thrive  in  narrow  spaces  if  they  are  well 
fed  from  the  surface.  We  would  not,  therefore,  altogether 
object  to  a  border  of  10  feet ;  but  if  there  was  no  objection 
to  doing  so,  if  we  curtailed  the  inside  to  4  or  5  feet  instead 
of  7i  feet,  we  would  widen  the  outside  proportionally,  so  as 
to  make  it  some  14  or  15  feet  altogether.  Ten  feet  alto- 
gether, or  even  less,  would  do  if  there  were  any  particular 
object  to  serve  and  rich  top-dressings  were  given ;  if  not,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  from  14  to  15  feet  in  width  altogether. 

Fourthly.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  narrowness  by  depth.  If  at  all  in  a  damp  neighbourhood 
it  would  be  well  not  to  sink  the  border  much  below  the 
ground  leveL  We  presume  from  your  drawing  that  outside 
and  inside  you  propose  your  border  altogether  to  be  5  feet 
in  depth,  something  like  half  being  above  the  ground  level 
and  htdf  below  it.  We  would  advise  making  it  little  more 
than  Si  feet ;  and  of  that,  besides  the  drain,  taking  15  inches 
for  open  rubble  at  the  bottom  and  27  inches  for  soiL  This 
would  secure  the  soil  for  the  roots  being  entirely  or  nearly  so 
above  the  ground  level.  The  inside  border  should  not  slope 
from  front  to  back,  but  if  not  level  should  slope  from  back 
to  front,  and,  instead  of  being  lower,  should  be  an  inch  or 
two  higher  than  the  outside  border.  Ko  greater  error  can 
be  perpetrated  than  planting  trees  in  a  low  border  inside, 
and  expecting  the  roots  to  find  their  way  through  arches 
into  a  border  a  foot  or  18  inches  higher  outside. 

Fifthly.  No  better  plan  for  security  can  be  found  than 
building  the  front  wall  on  arches.  In  many  cases  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  made  too  low  to  be  fuUy  serviceable.  In  your 
case  the  inside  and  outside  soil  seems  to  rise  some  15  or 
18  inches  above  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  roots  must  descend 
that  depth  before  they  can  get  out.  We  would  like  the 
crown  of  the  arch  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface — 
in  fact,  for  combining  economy  and  suitability,  we  would 
have  no  arches  at  all,  as  you  show  no  brickwork  outside  the 
house ;  but  we  would  have  piers  of  the  necessary  height, 
4  feet  apart,  as  you  have  them,  and  on  these  piers  we  would 
place  a  sill  of  iron,  or  of  stout  wood  lined  with  galvanised 
plate  iron  or  lead  beneath,  and  pack  the  soil,  inside  and 
outside,  up  to  it.  When  the  soU  sunk  a  little  there,  we 
would  just  add  a  little  more,  to  prevent  any  air  entering 
there.  This  would  suit  the  roots  of  Vines  and  Feachea  much 
better  than  having  the  crowns  of  arches  sunk  much  beneath 
the  surface-level.  The  only  objections  are  the  necessity 
for  protecting  once  or  twice  a-year,  and  the  greater  facility 
given  for  the  entrance  of  vermin,  as  rats  and  mice ;  but  even 
the  arches  will  not  prevent  that  if  the  vermin  are  not  looked 
after.  We  caught  a  mole  the  other  day  in  the  vinery,  where 
he  was  burrowing  famously,  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
he  could  have  got  in,  except  by  burrowing  beneath  the 
foundations.  Like  thieves,  vermin  are  not  easily  kept  out 
when  they  are  resolved  to  go  in. 

Sixthly.  As  to  heating,  the  furnace  and  boiler  are  well 
placed,  provided  you  need  them  both,  as  the  top  of  the 
boiler  wUl  be  lower  than  the  level  of  the  floor.  We  cannot 
say,  however,  that  we  approve  of  your  mode  of  heating,  as, 
in  a  house  17  feet  wide,  the  heating  power  will  be  against 
the  back  wall  of  tho  house,  the  return  single  four-inch  hot- 
water  pipe  only  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
that  sunk  underneath  a  grating.  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  sinking  such  a  pipe  at  all.  The  heating  would 
be  far  more  effective  if  you  took  the  flow  and  return  across 
one  end,  and  placed  them  side  by  side,  some  30  inches  from 
the  upright  front  sashes,  and  2  or  3  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  inside  border.  Small  piers  there,  every  9  feet  or  so, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  pipes,  would  cost  no  more 
than  the  wall  on  which  the  pipe  rests  close  to  the  back  wall, 
and  you  would  escape  all  sinking  of  the  pipes  along  the 
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floor,  and  the  attendant  grating.  We  would  leave  the  flue 
as  you  propose,  close  to  the  back  wall ;  and  when  you  put 
on  a  fire  it  will  enable  you  to  give  air  by  the  wooden  venti- 
lators on  the  north  side  more  freely.  You  speak  of  a  twelve- 
inch  tile  flue.  Is  it  to  be  covered  by  tiles  of  that  width,  or 
is  it  to  be  made  of  earthenware  pipes  some  12  inches  in 
diameter  ?  If  the  latter,  the  first  6  feet  of  the  flue  from  the 
furnace  should  be  built  of  bricks  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the 
end  of  that,  and  the  other  end  of  the  house,  there  should  be 
square  places  of  a  foot  left,  so  that  the  flue  could  be  cleaned 
without  moving  the  round  pipes.  Portland  cement  is  the 
best  material  for  fixing  such  pipes,  so  as  to  keep  them  smoke- 
tight.    The  next  best  is  fine  lime,  putty,  and  sharp  sand. 

Seventhly.  If  these  two  divisions  were  to  be  heated  sepa- 
rately, it  would  be  best  to  place  the  boiler  between  them,  and 
take  the  pipes  right  and  leffc,  to  be  worked  together  or 
independently  of  each  other.  If  the  same  flue  and  pipes 
are  to  heat  both  divisions,  without  any  valve  or  other 
stoppage — that  is,  when  you  heat  one  house  you  must  also 
heat  the  other — then  it  will  be  best  to  have  the  stokehole, 
flue,  and  boiler  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  vinery. 
The  flue  and  the  flow-pipe  there  will  always  be  warmer  than 
at  the  other  end ;  and  Vines,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  will 
bear  more  heat  than  Peaches  will  do  in  a  similar  condition. 
You  may  safely  keep  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  45°  from 
fire  heat  in  your  vinery  all  the  winter  without  prematurely 
exciting  your  Vines.  You  could  hardly  do  the  same  thing 
long  in  a  Peach-house,  if  the  temperature  from  fire  heat 
went  much  above  from  37*  to  43'  by  fire  heat.  In  the 
vinery,  therefore,  you  could  keep  in  winter  plants  needing 
the  most  heat;  and  the  temperature  in  the  Peach-house 
you  could  keep  lower  by  giving  more  air,  and  use  it  for 
hardier  plants.  For  instance :  you  could  keep  Camellias, 
Geraniums,  &c.,  in  the  vinery;  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c., 
in  the  Peach-house,  and  yet  bring  forward  the  buds  in  neither 
house  much  before  their  usual  time. 

Lastly.  If  the  Vines  are  thus  allowed  to  break  naturally, 
most  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants  may  be  kept  in  it  from 
the  time  the  Vines  are  pruned  until  the  fresh  leaves  begfin 
to  impart  too  much  shade,  when  a  few  things  that  delight 
in  shade — as  Ferns  and  Begonias,  might  be  grown  on  the 
stage  in  summer,  and  tender  annuals  if  the  stems  of  the 
Vines  are  3  to  4  feet  apart.  Similar  treatment,  except  a 
lower  temperature,  may  be  adopted  in  the  Peach-house 
until  the  bloom  is  set,  and  before  the  foliage  is  much  ex- 
panded. If  the  trellis  for  the  Peach  trees  extends  all  over 
the  roof,  up  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall,  then  you  will  grow 
nothing  well  on  your  stage  in  summer  except  what  loves  the 
shade ;  but  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off"  the  trees  in  the 
autumn,  you  may  fill  your  house  with  plants  until  the  fresh 
leaves  of  the  following  year  make  it  too  shady.  One  of  the 
best  modes  for  combining  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in 
Si  Peach-house,  with  the  roof  covered  by  the  trees,  that  we 
have  met  with,  was  not  having  any  stage,  but  covering  the 
back  wall  with  Camellias,  and  setting  plants  on  boards  on 
the  floor  in  the  winter.  From  November  to  April  the  wall 
was  a  beautiful  sight.  The  shade  in  summer  just  suited 
the  Camellias,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Peaches  were  gradually 
thinned  in  the  end  of  sTimmer  to  secure  the  ripening  of  the 
buds.  It  would  be  a  bad  policy  to  have  many  plants  in 
either  division  when  the  fruit  was  ripening. 

The  stage  may  come  far  enough  forward  to  secure  from 
30  to  36  inches  for  a  pathway  between  it  and  the  raised  bed 
'ji  front,  and  a  moveable  trellis  might  also  be  laid  across 
that  bed,  so  that  every  part  of  the  interior  could  be  a  green- 
house in  winter.  This,  with  a  little  care,  need  interfere 
nothing  with  the  health  or  the  fertility  of  the  fruit  trees. — 
E.F. 


THE  MUSCAT  GEAPES. 

The  question  of  the  difference  between  the  several  va- 
rieties of  Muscat  Grapes  has  at  length  been  settled  by  the 
Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
Tuesday  last.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  among  Qrape-gppowers  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  by 
way  of  ascertaining  and  determining  wherein  these  difle- 
rences  lay,  the  Fruit  Committee  obtained  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  the  following  varieties,  which  were  all 


planted  in  the  same  house,  set  apart  exclusively  for  that 
purpose : — Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Escholata,  Barnes* 
Muscat,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Denbies  Muscat,  Chaades- 
worth  Tokay,  Tynnin^am  Muscat,  Passe  Muscat,  Bowood 
Muscat,  and  Canon.  Hall  Muscat.  The  last  has  always 
been  allowed  to  be  distinct  from  the  others,  and  is  at  onoe 
known  by  its  very  large  and  almost  round  or  roundish  oval 
berries.  After  having  grown  these  varieties  under  tiie  same 
conditions  in  a^  Muscat  vinery,  and  fruited  them  fbr  two 
years  past,  the  Committee  after  very  careftil  compariEon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat 
Escholata,  Barnes*  Muscat,  Tottenham  Park  Muscat,  Den- 
bies M\2flcat,  and  Charlesworth  Tokay,  are  all  the  same 
variety  under  these  different  names;  and  that^  Bowood 
Muscat,  Tymiingham  Muscat,  and  Passe  Muscat,  differ  from 
the  others  in  being  much  better  setters,  but  that  these 
three  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  this 
vexed  question  of  so  long  standing  is  settled  in  a  way  and 
through  a  process  that  can  leave  no  farther  doubt  on  the 
subject. 


MY  OECHAED-HOIISE— ISTo.  8. 

Afteb  a  two-months  drought  this  island  was  suddenly 
visited  by  a  violent  storm  oi  wind  from  the  north-east,  ao- 
companied  by  heavy  rain,  on  Monday  i^  22nd  nlt^  Many 
visitors,  daring  this  the  season,  had  occasion  to  remembco? 
this  date,  as  special  excursion  trips  had  been  organised  by 
sea  and  by  land.  About  three  hundred  (among  whom  waa 
this  Journal's  corre^ondent),  had  started  early  on  board  sl 
small  steamer  for  8erk,  eight  miles  distant.  The  momin^ 
was  overcast,  and  rain  douds  were  massing  themselves  grftr* 
dually  in  the  eastern  sky,  but  no  one  anticipated  the  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  which  obliged  us,  together  with  another  strong* 
party  of  excursionists  fr^m  Jersey;  to  seek  shelter  all  over 
the  island,  and  flnally  to  re-embark,  from  an  open  beach,  in 
crowded  boats  under  a  drenching^  sheet  of  rain.  Huddled 
together  on  the  open  deck,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot,  the 
violent  lurchings  of  the  steamer  (whose  only  safety  lay  in 
its  splendid  pilotage),  produced  a  succession  of  ludicrous 
episodes,  such  as  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  "  pleasure  trme." 
Many  of  the  female  excursionists  had  already  been  udd 
prostrate  on  the  beach  after  the  journey  out,  and  on  theic 
return  their  sufferings  were  great  indeed.  I  do  not  think 
we  were  sufficiently  thankful,  at  that  dismal  period,  for  the 
heavy  rain,  under  which  the  very  waves  appeared  to  snu^e* 
The  island  pastures*  however,  burnt  to  a  jmle  yellow,  seemed 
to  r^oice  under  the  welcome  downpour,  which  was  tznly 
valuable  after  so  long  a  drought;  and  our  tanks  became 
completely  filled  dtiring  the  night.  I  do  not  remember  this 
as  having  ever  occurred  in  one  night  before. 

The  violent  gale  increased  dtudng  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  the  ground  was  strewed  with  leaves,  and,  alas !  many 
a  fine  Pear  and  Apple.    At  such  times  one  is  apt  to  reflect, 
on  what  is  really  the  best  form  for  a  standard  fruit  tree  to- 
assume.    That  form  which  best  obviates  the  risk  of  the 
boughs  clashing,  together,  is  not  always  the  one  mostflnvoas* 
able  to  admit  the  sun's  rays  equally  over  the  tree.    In  these 
stormy  isles  we  are  not  agreed  on  this  point.     Some  are 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  pyramidal  form  both  for  Peaxs 
and  Apples,  and  it  certainly  seems  the  best  oaleulated.  to 
prevent  the  lateral  branches  from  rubbing  together.  Obserre 
a  bush  tree  trained  in  that  beautiful  shape  "  en  go^eUt"  in  a 
gale  of  wind.    See  how  the  branches  intermingle  as  thejr 
sway  in  the  blast,  rubbing  away  shoots  and  fruit ;  bat  what 
an  admirable  plan  to  a£nit  hght,  warmth,  and  tar  to  all. 
parts  alike !    Supports,  ties,  wires,  have  all  their  olgectiona^ 

In  the  orchard-house  all  was  calm  and  fair  on  my  return. 
The  ventilators  to  windward  had  been  closed,  those  to  lee- 
ward were  left  open,  and  only  a  grateful  feeling  of  sheltcc: 
and  pervading  moisture  met  me  after  so  muc^  ei^osare. 
This  was  one  of  many  moments  when  the  protection  i^ordad. 
by  glass  structures  to  such  valuable  fruit  as  Peaebes  aod 
Nectarines,  then  in  the  very  height  of  ^eir  season,  was  iul^ 
demonstrated.  Not  only  so,  but  it  was  ineq^ressibly  deligktp- 
frd  to  find  oneself  thus  able  to  pace  along  the  planked  yMk 
(a  plan  I  strongly  recommend  to  amateurs),  heedless  of  tlie 
raging  wind  and  cold  rain,  outside  of  the  house.  All  the 
beautifril  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  trees  seemed  to  welcome 
their  master  back. 
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Thn«  ia  &  point  of  tIbv  boia  whioh  we  ihonld  Knii«tim«B 
•OTT^  OUT  orehard-hoiuea.  It  ia  the  ahelter  tbay  give  na,  in; 
a<MitaoD  to  tlie  fruit,  which  ia  ao  Talnable.  AroitUng  ■■  mnoh 
■•  poamblfi  ths  aMiay  ma.  in  Uie  early  momiiif  and  I»te 
Cwnungt  -^nt  A  aalm  nmi^ftf  moomliffht  night,  ot  on  a  web 
and  windy  da?  in  autumn — whste  is  there  a  healthier  or 
nma  agT«e«bIe  lotmge  ?  Kew  and  rare  frnits  deTolc^  Uiem- 
■aehea  onder  our  ejes,  we  watoh  Uiair  vanooa  fonna  and 
dEKdnuit  oalonn  wUh  alw^a  a  new  pleaaore,  anA  wlian  at 
laat  we  gather  them,  and  sit  in  Halamn  indgment  on  tbetr 
.merita,  t£ere  are  iew  purer  atans^nentB  ui  tbia  world,  and 
Mat  naay  obtaan ablest  so  easy  a  rate.  An  amateor  in  ten 
nan  aeM  and  knowa  actoaUy  more  about  tbe  habits  of 
tbaio  firat-rate  tmiiM  than  hia  ancestett  did  about  ordinary 
Bpcdwnt  in  »  cenbi^.  He  has  them  all  present,  side  by 
aide,  growing  nnder  preoissly  the  same  conditione,  and  ao  can 
zeadi^  compare  them.  The  cnltiration  in  pots  enables 
Urn  to  multiply  them,  and  to  fruit  them  wxmer. 

The  baok  w^  of  onr  boose,  125  feet  ^ong,  is  planted  wiiii 
kees  izBmed  «n  corden,  an  excellent  plan,  and  whioh  most 
avMutaally  aopenede  large  fiui-tituiied  toees  under  glass. 
13mm  %eM  are  planted  at  iuterv&la  of  3  C»et,-Bnd  trained 
■MM  di«maal  otndonB  at  an  Angle  of  46°.  The  shoots  are 
ffauliM  in  mnoh  as  those  on  &s  potted  trees  are — that  is, 
doaa^  aptBrad,  and  tbey  .prodace  'welL  But  their  best 
■JWnnmmaiHiation  is  tiiat  by  this  maaos  the  wall  is  ~  ~ 
nmoh  sooner,  the  trees  axe  kept  more  in  hand,  become 
sooner  fruitful,  and  a  greater  variety  of  aoits  is  obtainable. 
We  begin  caie  and  of  our  wajl  with  an  early  July  Feaoh.  and 
and  it  ■ritii  a  November  F^uib.  For  about  four  montha  that 
wall  kbaolntely  shines  with  aplendid  Neotarinea  and  Peaohes 
of  rare  and  delicate  habit.  For  that  period  I  am  able  daily 
to  ^aee  m.  disb  on  the  .table  auch  aa  few  oould  match.  Some 
fine  iww  orohafd-hoases  in  botb  islands  are-oiganis( 
^■1*111.  In  me,  in  particular,  which  ia  woiked  by  the  only 
gardener  in  .Qusmsej  who  knows  anytbing  about  orcbard- 
Sonees,  in  this,  tbe  ^t  year  of  bearing,  abeot  3W  siJendid 
fruit  wMe  growu.  In  Jeieey  a  nobla-house  now  building,  ia 
.thelana  of  &  T,  whioU  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  organiaiDg, 
is  also  on  thie  system,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  nill  be  equal  to 
moat  good  houses  even  in  England. 

Hw  difficulty  in  ereiy  ease  has  been  to  'find  gaid«ierB 
iriUiKg  and  aUe  to  manage  these  new  stmctuies.  Whan 
.bawriofiiUy  finishad,  and  ata^^  with  trees  in  a  bearing 
i«tMa..inoradible  emns  «mtiiMaUy  ooonr.  This  ia  the  tme 
flMiae  of  frilme.  Ftom  what  I  hare  seen  I  am  ready  to 
'bdieve  any  amount'  of  miatoke  -,  but  tbe  eyatem  itself  is 
aoond  and  practicable.  No  doabt  we  have  much  to  learn 
■till,  but  we  shall  leazn  it.  One  thing  I  myself  have  found 
out,  wbiob  some  years  ago  seemed  out  of  the  qoestion,  and 
that  is,  that  orchacd-bouoia  mnat  net  be  narrow.  Wbentrees 
'bsaene  of  k  oerlain  else  thciyar«  difficult  to  manage.  All 
^■•noas  arrangeDieDts  are  upsat,  and  e:q)enaive  cfaaqgea 
OWor.  Therefore,  let  us  build  our  hooaes  of  a  good  width  at 
the-flnt  The  amoant  of  fruit  that  is  wasted  &om  inability 
to  .gmOta  it  witfaoot  knooking  down  tbe  produce  of  but- 
lanndiiig  trees  is  very  great.  To  prune  a  iew  summer 
^HMb  eoate  at  snob  times  a  doieu  Feaokes.  As  all  that 
AJta  ia  valueless,  even  for  home  consumption,  ttiis  evil  re- 
qairea  m,  strong  remedy.  Agsin :  narrow  houaea  are  subject 
£a  -snddon  draughts,  which  sbt^e  donn  nmny  a  fine  fi^t ; 
these  faoDaea  are  also  auxe  liable  to  attacks  of  red  spider. 
■  '  ■  "■  lie  first  attacked; 

1  fail,  and  ferce 
,  that  which  is  at 
7  up  and  wither, 
uanoot  do  much 

IS,  without  more 
the  force  of  the 
u-ing  at  tbe  roots 
so  as  during  tbe 
es  after  fruiting 


bnt  feeble.  August  shoots  are  more  Tigorons,  but  no  de- 
pendence csn  be  placed  on  these  for  fruit  eren  here.  It  )b 
probable  that  these  if  left  would  carry  na  as  far  as  the 
blossoming  process,  or  even  the  stoning,  but  no  further ;  so, 
if  not  of  a  fit  colour,  tiiese  are  to  be  shortened-in  in  October. 
The  long  drought  and  be«t,  however,  has  been  generally 
fiivourable  to  all  fruit  trees. — T.  CoiiUnob  BBfaAur,  RUh- 
nond  Houie,  ffuemjsy. ' 


Wa  s 


OKCHIDS  AND  GBAPES. 
B  time  ago,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Warner's  cool 


Orchid-growing,  rem&rked  that  thia  was  ctmduoted  in  am 
ordinary  vinery,  under  Vines  whioh  are  trained  up  tbe 
rafters)  and  we  remarked  at  the  time  that  upon  such  a 
system  not  only  conld  the  Orchids  be  grown  with  perfect 
success,  but  an  excellent  crop  of  Qrapes  could  be  obtained, 
which  would  go  for  in  reducing  the  expense  of  the  fuel 
required  to  keep  out  the  fk«st  during  winter- 
As  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this,  we  received  from 
Mr.  Warner  tbe  other  day  a  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Orapes,  which  in  aiie  and  colour  was  in  fine  condition.  It 
was  a  fine  tapering  bunch,  well  shouldered,  and  weighing 
lib.  Goes.  The  buiriea  were  large,  the  bunch  having  been 
judiciously  thinned  at  the  right  tune.  The  colour  was  quite 
black,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  With  snch  an  example 
before  us  none  need  despair  of  growing  Orchids  and  Grapes 
in  the  same  house.  In  a  note  which  accompanied  it  Mr. 
Warner  says : — 

"  I  send  you  a  buuch  of  Qrapes  from  one  of  the  houses 
you  saw  when  at  Broomfield.  Brazil  Orchids,  Onatemala 
Orchids,  and  Indian  Orchids,  such  as  Dondcobium  nobile, 
have  been  grown  and  bloomed  well  in  this  house. 

"  You  will  know  from  the  colour  of  the  Grapes  that: 
abuudsnoe  of  air  must  have  been  given.  The  roots  of  the 
Vines  are  confined  in  a  brick  pit  inside  the  house  on  a  clay 
subsoil.  If  a  ^ood  well-drained  border  could  be  given  them 
the  bnnohes  and  size  of  the  berries  would  be  much  larger." 


"  WATER,  WATEa  ETERTWHERE !  " 
What  a  blessing  to  live  in  a  well-wateied  country !  Hert- 
fordstiire  for  the  greater  part  is  a  county  remarkoiile  for  its 
pt«tty  undulations,  the  valleys  teeming  with  sjarings  and 
small  peraunial  streams.  The  district  to  the  cast  of  Hert- 
ford to  Sawbridgeworth,  the  eitreme  eagtem  point  of  the 
county  which  there  joins  Essex,  is  highly  lavoured  by 
springs  in  the  little  valleys,  often  on  tbe  surface,  and  always 
at  a  small  depth  beneath  it. 

The  yeaiB  lH:i5,  6,  and  I  think  7,  aa  far  es  I  recollect,  ^i- 
pcoximated  to  this  season  and  the  last.  Water  beoune 
scarce,  and  I  had  a  new  well  8  feet  in  diameter  dug  in  a 
sandpit.  On  i-eBj:hinif  a  depth  of  24  feet  a  beautiful  spring 
was  found,  whiuh  rnpidly  rose  so  as  to  stand  8  feet  deep  of 
water.  It  bos  continued  to  this. day  to  furnish  abundance, 
and  has  never  foiled,  although  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
gallons  of  water  have  been  pumped  doily  since  the  begin- 
ning ot  May,  with  a  pump  worked  by  a  pony,  into  a  large 
elevated  tank  which  supplies  Beveral  others  at  a  lower 
elevation. 

Lost  season  I  somehow  instinctively  anticipated  a  dry 
summer  this  year,  and  fearing  that  one  well  might  foil — in 
fact,  I  was  alarmed  on  thinking  of  the  consequences  of 
water  foiling— 1  aek-cted  o  site  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  some  five 
or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  other  well,  and  bod  another 
dug  of  the  same  diameter.  On  reaching  the  depth  of  15  feet 
the  water  rushed  np  through  the  sand  and  stood  10  feet  in 
depth.  My  origin^  well  has  once  or  twice  required  one  or 
tKo  hours'  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  the  woter  tias 
soon  fiowed  in  rapidly,  and  now  stands  at  Sfeet;  in  my  new 
well  it  stands  at  7  feet.  They  botb  seem  inexhaustible.  I 
have  been  tempted  to  write  a  few  lines  about  the  water  from 

..    .    these  wells  because  I  observe -Mr.  Kohson  gives  directions 

imaUfbr  soGoeas.  respecting  the  use  of  well  water.  Our  water  is  fuU  of 
B.  F.".aaya..>nd  carbonate  of  lime,  so  much  so,  that  the  stems  of  orcbard- 
houae  trees  syringed  with  it  become  at  the  end  of  the  lum- 
B  been  cbeqnered  met  quite  nhit«.  It  is,  therefore,  what  is  called  hard  to  a 
ittle  for  life  with  certain  extent ;  still  there  must  be  some  quality  in  it  favour- 
ir  OAea  Me  x^^     >lile  to  vegetation.  Ear  when  eipoeed  to  the  sun  for  thirty 
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BIX  hours,  the  second  day  a  minature  forest  of  confervse  is 
seen  springing  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  looking  so 
delicate  and  feathery  that  no  fernery  can  equal  it.  The 
oddest  thing  about  this  well  water  is,  that  owing  to  the 
enormous  quantity  required  hourly  in  hot  weather,  it  is  used 
without  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  yet  it  gives  most  ex- 
traordinary health  and  vigour  to  the  many  thousands  of  Vines 
and  trees  in  pots  it  is  given  to.  This  is  so  against  all  rule 
that  I  am  tempted  to  write  it  to  show  for  the  thousandth 
time,  "  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception."  I  may  add, 
that  our  surface  springs  in  our  little  valleys  are  still  running 
freely,  making  us  truly  grateful  for  "water,  water  every- 
where!"—T.R. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOdETT. 

August  30th. 

Feuit  Committeb. — A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  Chiswick  on 
Tuesday  last,  George  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  examine  the  collection  of  Muscat 
Grapes  which  has  been  planted  in  a  house  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  their  cultivation.  The  result  of  the  observations 
of  the  Committee  will  be  found  in  another  paragraph  of  oui* 
present  Number.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  are  but 
three  distinct  forms  of  white  Muscats,  the  white  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  Bowood,  to  which  Tynningham  and  Passe 
Muscat  are  very  similar,  and  the  Canon  Hall. 

Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  exhibited  one  very  large  and  two 
smaller  bunches  of  Muscat  Champion,  or  as  it  was  formerly 
called.  Champion  Hamburgh  Muscat,  a  name  quite  inappli- 
cablcj  seehig  it  has  no  relation  to  the  true  Muscats,  except 
that  it  has  a  Frontignan  flavour.  The  name  will,  therefore, 
henceforth  be  Muscat  Champion,  from  its  being  raised  from 
Champion  Hamburgh  ci*ossed  by  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  The 
berries  were  large  and  well  grown,  and  the  colour  was  better 
than  when  it  had  been  shown  on  former  occasions,  but  it  was 
still  deficient  of  the  true  black  which  it  is,  no  doubt,  capable 
of  receiving  when  better  cultivated.  In  regard  to  flavour  it 
maintained  the  high  opinion  the  Committee  formerly  ex- 
pressed upon  it. 

In  the  house  containing  the  collection  of  Muscats,  there 
is  a  Vine  of  Trovereu  Frontignan,  producing  fine  bunches 
and  large  round  berries,  the  flavoiu:  of  which  is  very  rich 
and  vinous.  The  Committee  recommended  this  variety  as 
one  of  first-rate  quality. 

The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the 
collection  of  Plums  grown  on  pyramid  trees,  and  among 
those  recommended  as  first-rate  dessert  sorts  were  Angelina 
Burdett,  Belgian  Purple,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Jefferson, 
Prince  Engelbert,  and  Denniston's  Superb. 


AN  ORCHABB-HOUSE  EXPERIENCE. 

I  HAVB  for  some  time  past  wished  to  communicate  to  your 
readers  my  experiences  of  orchard-house  culture.  My  not 
being  a  professional  will  be  an  objection  in  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  my  being  but  an  amateur  will  have  weight  with 
others.  I  am  but  a  young  hand  at  any  kind  of  gardening. 
Until  the  summer  before  last  I  had  never  grown  a  Peach, 
and  until  18G0  I  had  not  a  foot  of  garden  ground.  I  have 
had  everything  to  learn,  and  when  a  man  gets  beyond  fifty 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  acquire ;  at  the  same  time  I  had  no 
old  theories  or  prejudices  to  get  over. 

Last  March  two  years  I  bought  four  trees  in  pots,  and 
the  Peach  tree  produced  me  four  handsome  fruit.  I  was 
delighted,  and  having  seen  Mr.  Rivera's  book  on  orchard- 
houses,  I  determined  to  try  my  hand  at  that  mode  of  cul- 
ture. In  the  autumn  of  1862  I  went  to  Sawbridgeworth, 
and  saw  Mr.  Rivers's  houses  and  trees,  and  purchased  some 
of  the  latter.  Last  summer  (1863)  I  had  some  very  fine 
fruit,  and  in  the  winter  I  built  an  orchard-house. 

This  spring  my  trees  were  very  handsome  while  in  bloom, 
and  the  fruit  set  on  all  kinds  very  freely.  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots,  of  course,  I  had  to  thin  out  again  and 
again.  In  June  I  showed  six  trees  at  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Ryde.  They  were  much  ad- 
mired, being  dean,  and  loaded  with  fruit.    One  of  the 


Peach  trees,  Padley*s  Early  Purple,  bore  four  dozen,  and  I 
was  reminded  by  a  friend  who  is  clever  in  his  profession^ 
that  the  fruit  would  be  small,  that  my  trees  were  over- 
stocked, &c.  1  thought  so  too,  but  replied  we  shall  see. 
That  tree  ripened  three  and  a  half  dozen  of  Peaches,  which 
sold  at  68.  per  dozen,  and  the  other  half  dozen  were  larger 
than  my  friend  produced  in  his  house. 

The  season  has  now  passed.  I  have  gathered  sixty  dozen 
of  the  several  kinds  of  Peaches,  Nectsuines,  and  Apricots. 
All  my  trees  are  in  pots.  Every  tree  is  clean,  and  the  frnit- 
buds  well  developed.  I  have  not  a  single  bad  tree,  and 
more,  I  have  not  used  smoke  or  sulphur  during  the  whole 
summer.  I  commenced  gathering  in  the  midcue  of  July. 
Peaches,  home  and  foreign,  are  as  plentiful  as  Apples  just 
now ;  but  the  trade  will  give  me  1«.  6d.  per  dozen  more  for 
mine  than  for  the  best  out-door  brought  to  them. 

My  trees  are  young,  but  they  have  ripened  one  dozen  and 
a  hsJf  each  on  an  average,  and  all  fine  fruit,  many  weigh- 
ing 7  and  8  ozs. 

At  the  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Society's  Show,  held 
on  the  17th  ult.,  I  exhibited  twelve  Peaches — ^viz.,  four 
Grosse  Mignonne,  four  Early  Crawford,  and  four  Noblesse. 
The  largest  of  the  twelve  was  an  Early  Crawford,  it  weighed 
9  ozs.,  and  measured  10^  inches  in  circumference.  I  also 
showed  twelve  Galande,  weighing  collectively  3  lbs.  12  oz8.» 
and  veiy  handsome  they  were.  Everybody  said  they  never 
saw  the  like,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  way.  This 
may  appear  egotistical,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  tme. 

Many  of  your  readers  do  not  believe  in  pot  culture.  I 
have  seen  some  miserable  failures,  but  I  think  I  have  suc« 
ceeded  in  producing  quantity  and  quality.  I  have  a  few  Bar- 
ring^ns  left  that  will  weigh  7  or  8  ozs. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  both  Mr.  Rivers  and  Mr. 
Pearson  were  disposed  to  exceed  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  of  pot  <nilture,  but  I  have  hitherto  had  no  difficulties, 
and  have  realised  all  and  more  than  I  expected. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  work  every  day,  to  watch  and 
tend;  but  the  results  have  afforded  pleasure  and  profit. 
Not  only  do  my  trees  afford  recreation  and  amus^nent  to 
myself,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  to  many  strangers 
who  happen  to  hear  of  my  "petB. 

With  your  permission  I  may  at  some  friture  time  have  a 
word  to  say  to  amateurs,  and  any  who  purpose  to  try  for 
themselves.  Should  any  of  your  readers  be  visiting  Ryde,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  my  house  and  trees.  Mr.  Redman* 
fruiterer,  opposite  the  pier  gate,  Ryde,  would  direct  to  my 
residence. — C.  Colenutt,  Eomelanda,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 


ACER  LOBELn. 


Mb.  Newtok  having  in  a  late  Number  of  Thb  Joubkal 
OF  HoBTicxTLTUBE  drawu  attention  to  that  fine  American 
tree  Acer  macrophyllum,  allow  me  also  to  describe  another 
fine  Maple,  Acer'Lobelii  (Tenore),  which,  although  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time  as  Acer  macro- 
phyllum, is  stiU  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  pleasure  grounds, 
and  almost  unknown,  except  in  a  few  of  the  leading  nur- 
series. 

The  Acer  Lobelii  was  first  brought  into  notice  and 
critically  described  as  a  distinct  species  about  half  a  century 
ago,  by  Professor  Tenore,  of  Naples,  in  his  "  Flora  Neapoli- 
tana."  More  recently  Mr.  George  Don,  in  his  edition  of 
"  Miller's  Dictionary  of  Gardening  and  Botany,"  by  some 
oversight  not  easily  accounted  for,  makes  Acer  Lobelii  and 
platanoides  the  same  species;  while  Mr.  Loudon,  in  his 
great  work  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum,"  puts  it  down  as 
a  variety  of  Acer  platanoides,  but  with  a  remark  that  "it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Acers  in  cultivation."  No  two 
species  of  Acer,  however,  can  be  more  distinct  or  dissimilar 
in  habit  than  Acer  Lobelii  and  platanoides,  for  Acer  Lobelii 
has  an  upright-growing  head,  rather  thinly  frimished  with 
branches  and  branchlets,  and  glossy  pea-green  shoots,  striped 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  Acer  striatum,  or  the 
Snake-barked  Maple  of  America.  The  shoots  are  also  more 
remotely  clad  with  leaves,  which  are  seldom  more  than 
3  or  4  inches  broad,  but  thick  in  texture,  glaucous  green  in 
colour,  and  bluntly  lobed ;  while  those  of  the  Norway  Maple 
^platanoides)  are  dark  green,  thin  in  texture,  acutely  and 
cuistinotly  five-lobed,  and  6  inches  broad.  Again,  the  Norway 
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Maple  only  forms  a  mediam-sized  tree,  with  a  dense,  leafy, 
spzeading,  round,  bushy  head,  fUll  of  irregularly  extended 
branches  and  srnaU  spray  of  a  dark  brown  colour  when 
matured ;  while  the  Acer  Lobelii,  on  its  native  mountains  in 
Naples,  forms  a  large  erect  tree,  with  not  very  many  branches 
or  much  spray,  but  with  rather  stout,  erect,  straight,  glossy, 
pea-g^reen  shoots,  more  or  less  streaked  with  white.  The 
leaves  are  very  slightly  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  quite 
smooth,  thick  in  texture,  shining  above,  and  of  a  glaucous 
green  colour,  wifch  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  leaf  less  developed 
and  abruptly  pointed. 

The  Acer  Lcbelii  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Coventry,  and  first  planted  at  Croome,  his  lordship's  seat 
near  Worcester,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  tree  in  England  was  to  be  seen  in  1839,  it 
being  then  20  feet  high,  and  in  some  years  it  bore  seeds. 

The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid  growth,  and  one  which 
certainly  deserves  to  be  planted  in  aU  pleasure  grounds  or 
parks,  on  account  of  its  stately  appearance  and  cheerful 
aspect.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  year 
1826,  according  to  Mr.  Sweet. — Gbobqb  Gokdon,  A.L.S. 


BED  SPIDEE  ON  VINES— PEUNING  FILBEETS. 
CALCEOLAEUS  DYING   OFF. 

I  HAVB  at  the  back  of  my  vinery  some  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees,  which  are  much  infested  with  red  spider. 
Although  the  crop  has  been  gathered  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night I  have  been  afraid  to  syringe,  or  use  any  means  to 
destroy  the  insect,  as  my  Grapes  are  now  pretty  well  ripe. 
I  now  perceive  that  it  has  commenced  its  attacks  on  the 
leaves  of  my  Vines,  as  likewise  on  some  Capsicums  which  I 
have  growing  in  pots  in  the  same  house.  The  latter  I  have 
dipped  in  Gishurst  compound  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  but  should  be  glad  to  be  advised  by  you  what  to 
do  to  my  Vines  and  Peaches.  As  the  Grapes  are  now  ripe, 
I  am  a£raid  to  syringe  them  with  the  mixture. 

How  should  Filberts  be  pruned  to  keep  them  dwarf? 

My  Calceolaria  Eayi  keeps  dying  off,  even  plants  that 
have  been  in  and  flowered  aU  the  summer  before.  I  have  a 
bed  of  amplexicaulis  by  the  side  of  them,  of  which  I  have  not 
lost  a  plant.    Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  ? — ^Nobth  Dsvon. 

[jYour  case  is  an  instance  of  the  great  care  that  is  re- 
quisite when  Vines,  Peaches,  &c.,  are  grown  in  the  same 
hoaae.  You  may  be  thankftd  that  the  Grapes  were  almost 
ripe  before  the  spider  from  the  Peach  trees  commenced  upon 
them,  as  that  will  prevent  the  flavour  being  much  injured. 
You  can  now  do  Uttle  except  in  the  way  of  palliatives,  unless 
you  resolve  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  washing  every  leaf  with 
aoap  azid  water,  or  such  a  decoction  as  you  name  of  Gis- 
hurst compound. 

In  the  first  case  we  would  clear  out  aU  the  Capsicums, 
syringe  the  back  wall  with  Gishurst  just  high  enough  up  to 
be  sure  that  not  a  drop  fell  on  the  vines.  Then  we  would 
paint  eveiy  open  place  on  the  north  waU  with  a  paint  of 
soft  soap,  water,  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  shut  up  the 
house  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  sun  was  still  brisk 
npon  it.  Then,  if  there  are  hot-water  pipes,  we  would  coat 
them  over  with  sulphur  and  lime,  and  put  a  brisk  flre  on  in  the 
evening,  and  keep  the  house  shut  for  several  nights,  giving 
air,  however,  early  in  the  morning.  These  means  will  act 
as  diecks  and  paJliatives. 

LTyou  try  the  second  plan,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  all 
unneoessary  laterals,  and  then  carefully  sponge  every  leaf, 
without  allowing  a  drop  to  touch  the  bunches.  You  must 
lely  for  completely  getting  rid  of  the  enemy,  on  thorough 
deaning  after  the  Grapes  are  gathered  and  the  Vines  are 
pruned,  such  as  syringing  the  whole  house,  glass,  wood- 
work, and  Vines  with  warm  soap  water,  washing  aU  with 
the  same  with  a  brush  or  cloth,  not  omitting  the  Vines, 
painting  the  latter  witii  clay  and  sulphur,  removing  2  or 
8  inches  of  soil  inside  the  house,  watering  with  water  at 
IGO^,  and  fresh  surfacing  with  new  soil,  after  the  walls,  &c., 
have  been  limewashed.  Then,  at  least  the  tep  of  the  back 
wall  should  be  painted  with  sulphur. 

In  a  dull  day  you  could  put  a  fire  on  and  keep  the  house 
not  quite  close,  but  with  only  a  little  air  on  at  the  back.  We 
can  hazdly  hold  out  hopes  of  your  being  able  te  do  more 
tfiiffl  keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  your  crop  is  gathered. 


To  keep  Filberts  dwarf  and  in  a  good  bearing  state,  you 
should  treat  them  very  much  as  you  would  a  Gooseberry 
bush,  as  they  generally  bear  best  on  short,  stumpy  young 
wood. 

It  is  difficult  te  tell  you  why  your  Calceolaria  Kayi  keeps 
dying,  whilst  amplexicaulis  keep  well  on.  The  fi-ee-flower- 
ing  at  the  early  part  of  the  season  might  have  exhausted 
the  Kayi,  and  more  especially  if  the  roote  had  been  at  all 
cramped  before  turning  them  out.  Some  of  our  Calceolarias 
are  also  going,  but  that  is  solely  owing  te  the  drought ;  as 
though  the  stems  have  had  three  sprinklings  from  showers, 
the  roote  have  had  no  moisture  for  more  than  two  months, 
all  the  rain  at  any  time  not  wettiog  the  dusty  earth  more 
than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  We  presume  that  you 
have  not  had  to  complain  of  dryness,  because  amplexicaulis 
is  the  first  to  suffer  from  that ;  and  we  can  suggest,  there- 
fore, no  other  cause  but  very  free  early  blooming,  early 
cramping  of  the  roots,  or  a  soil  deficient  in  nutriment.] 


GEUBS  AT  THE  GEEENS.— No.  2. 

Many  thanks  for  your  reply  te  my  grubby  question  in  last 
week's  Journal,  but  as  it  is  only  a  partial  answer,  the  better 
half  withheld,  I  humbly  ask  for  the  rest.  The  charge  of 
"heresy"  is  a  serious  one  against  a  clergyman,  and  "The 
Chaplain,"  te  boot ;  so  that  the  sooner  I  recant  the  better, 
as  it  appears  that  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  name 
depends  a  thorough  cure.  Pray  what  is  it  ?  Such  an  ap- 
pellation does  not  resemble  Butler's  account  of 

**  A  rhetorician's  rules, 
Which  serve  him  bnt  to  name  his  toola*' 

As  even  troublesome  insecte  refuse  te  die  unless  learned 
cognomens  are  given  te  them. 

This-  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  a  physician  who  wrote 
a  prescription  (oh,  the  heretic!)  in  plain  English.  The 
patient  died.  The  apothecary  declared  that  "  of  course  Mr. 
Dash  died,  as  the  doctor  did  not  write  his  prescription  in 
Latin."  Vulgar  "  Leather-coat "  shall  die  by  an  old  dinner- 
knife,  but  in  his  prior  scientific  stage  he  shall  die  by  what- 
ever sprinkling  process  you  kindly  state.  I  ask  on  public 
as  well  as  private  grounds,  for  if  next  year  the  gprubs  in- 
crease, the  family  grub  in  many  a  house  will  painfully 
decrease.  The  benefite  of  a  right  belief  are  always  gpreat, 
so  I  am  no  longer  a  heretic,  but  in  this,  as  on  every  other 
point,  an  orthodox — ^Wiltshieb  Bbctob. 

P.S. — I  fear  I  do  not  always  write  plainly,  thus  I  wrote  in 
my  last  contribution  on  this  subject,  "fat  yellowish  green 
grub,"  not  flat 

[Our  indignation  is  calmed,  and  we  shall  at  once  siurprise 
our  correspondent  by  informing  him  that  the  parent  of  his 
grubby  marauders  is  no  other  than  the  **  Daddy  Long-Legs, 
Tipula  pratensis.  The  females  are  now  depositing  their  eggs 
in  the  soil,  and  this  is  prevented  by  sprinkling  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  gas-lime  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  Cab- 
bageworte  or  Lettuces  are  to  be  planted.] 


THE  TBIAL  BEDDING  PLANTS  AT  CHISWICK. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  your  Journal  some  very 
clever  little  articles  on  mechanics  as  applied  to  gardening 
purposes.  I  forget  whether  there  was  an  article  on  the 
wedge,  but  if  not  it  was  certainly  an  omission ;  and  I  am 
going  now  to  show  you  what  a  useful  instrument  the  wedge 
is,  especially  the  thui  end  of  it. 

In  the  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
for  August,  September,  and  October,  1864,  there  appeared 
this  notice—"  Show  of  Trial  Flowering  Plants  and  Fruite  at 
Chiswick,  with  promenade."  Very  attractive  information  to 
me,  particularly  as  a  certain  garden  ghost  some  months  ago 
had  hinted  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  the  vast  numbers  of  bedding  plante  alluded  te  by 
your  correspondente,  and  advertised  in  your  colunans. 

At  Chiswick  I  arrived  after  a  very  hazardous  journey  by 
rail  from  London,  and  a  dreadfully  hot  walk  from  the  stetion 
te  the  G^dens.  Do  you  know  what  a  sell  is  ?  If  ever  a 
poor  parson  was  sold,  I  was  on  that  same  Saturday  the  27th 
of  August,  1864.  "  Trial  beds !"  Now  we  shall  see  these 
Geramums,  Verbenas,  &c.    "Where  are  they?"    "There 
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thflj  Bxe,  sir."  "What!  thote  litUa  beds  with  five  plants 
only  to  ^adi?"  "Yes,  air."  "And  how  long  have  th^ 
been  planted?"  "About  five  weeks."  "But  there  is  no 
blo^n,  and  some  of  the  beds  are  not  half  filled  V  "Only 
ftve  plants  of  each  Iqnd  allowed,  sir."  There  was  the  Boi 
d'ltalie,  pret^  little  Lady  Cowper,  and  coqueUishWaltham 
Pet,  a  YelTet  Cudiion,  my  old  fnand.  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
defiant  Stella.  "  But  how  bad  you  do  look  all  of  you ! 
Whafs  the  amtter?'*  No  answer  came;  but  wh^  I 
returned  hcnne  my  ghost,  a  little  after  dark,  whiq>ered  con- 
solation,  "  Never  nund,  you  hove  got  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  in."— F.  W.  Ajxey,  Ths  CdL 


HEATING  A  GEEENH0U8E. 

I  9ATB  a  greeiihouse  24  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  span-roof, 
running  from  south  to  north.  I  am  about  to  erect  a  Cu- 
cumber and  propagating-house  12  feet  square,  to  join  my 
greenhouse  at  the  north  end,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
will  answei)  the  following  questions  about  heating  it. 

1st.  Will  a  eonical  b^ler  without  brickwork  answer  the 
same  p^>ose  as  a  saddle  boiler  P 

2nd.  Will  a  round  four-inch  pipe  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  an  open  one  for  bottom  heat  P 

Srd.  Will  a  flow  and  return  pine  almost  in  the  centre  of 
my  greenhouse  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  ?  The 
above  to  work  from  the  Cucumber-house.  —  W.  F.  W., 
NoffoVc. 

[1.  The  conical  boiler  withont  brickwork  will  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  respects  heating  as  a  saddle-back  wit^ 
Inriokwork,  perhaps  more  so ;  but  in  a  Cucumber-house,  if 
the  boiler  is  inside  of  the  house,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  feeding  aperture  and  ash-pit  door  outside,  for 
reasons  lately  given  in  answers  to  oorreq>ondentB.  If  the 
boiler  is  to  be  £^  inside  gz^at  care  must  oe  used  in  lighting 
and  deunng  away  ashes.  As  respects  the  latter,  if  suffi- 
oiMitly  wet£»d  thwe  need  be  no  diffionlty.  If  the  boiler 
stands  outside  of  the  house  there  will  be  loss  of  heat  from 
its  sides,  but  this  might  be  prevented  in  agreat  measure  by 
a  wooden  case  slipped  over  it,  at  say  9  or  12  inches  distance, 
the  inside  of  the  case  being  made  of  a  white  colour  by  paint- 
ing or  lime  wash. 

2.  The  round  feur-inch  pipe  will  answer  the  same  purpose 
for  bottom  heat  as  an  open  one ;  and  if  the  heat  is  drSar  than 
Ton  like,  you  can  easily  make  it  as  moiBt  as  desirable,  either 
by  evaporating-pans,  or  tlurowing  water  amoz^  the  clinkers, 
£c.,  in  which  Sie  pipes  are  packed. 

3.  A  flow  and  return  pipe  along  the  centre  of  the  green- 
house will  be  efiectual  in  keeping  out  frost  just  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  the  house  and  the  surface  of  glass  exposed. 
If  the  ridge  is  above  8  or  9  feet  from  the  floor,  the  sides  of 
the  house  would  scarcely  be  siUfe  in  severe  frost,  unless 
means  were  taken  to  secure  a  brisk  motion  of  the  internal 
air.  As  the  pipes  are  to  come  from  the  Cucumb^-house  at 
the  north  end  of  the  span,  we  would  prefer  you  taking  a  pipe 
all  round  except  at  that  end,  placing  the  pipe  not  more  than 
15  inches  from  the  side  walls.  If  the  house  is  lofty,  and 
^u  have  glass  at  the  sides  as  well  aa  the  root  this  would 
be  barely  suAoient  to  keep  out  severe  frost.  But  for  the 
first  expense  we  would  advise  more  piping,  as  fuel  is  saved, 
and  the  health  of  the  plants  better  secured,  by  never  having 
the  pipes  very  hot. — E.  F.] 


REPOTTING  PEACH  TREE8. 

Ths  best  time  for  potting  Peach  trees  is  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered — i.  e.,  if  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition  and 
growing  in  suitable  soil,  in  which  case  do  not  disturb  the 
old  baU,  but  merely  use  a  larger-sized  pot,  and  make  the 
fresh  soil  jHretty  solid  with  a  blunt  stick.  If  the  roots  are 
not  in  a  good  state  defer  the  potting  till  the  tree  shows 
signs 'of  shedding  its  foliage,  then  shake  the  roots  firee  from 
the  old  earth,  and  repot  the  plants  in  more  suitable  soiL 
Never  repot  aU  your  trees  in  one  year,  as  there  is  always  a 
G^ht  risk  of  losini^  the  crop  of  fruit  the  year  following. 
Peaches  appear  to  bear  bettw  when  the  pots  axe  filled  wiSi 
roots.  Potted  early,  the  risk  is  very  small,  as  the  trees  at  once 
make  fresh  roots.    After  tiie  firuit  is  set»  and  as  big  as  horse 


beans,  take  two  parts  of  horse-drqi^nngs  and  one  of  malt 
dust,  and  slaoe  an  inch  or  two  of  the  nxiactnre  on  the  sor&oe 
of  the  sou,  and  renew  it  when  the  fruit  is  half  growsu 
When  the  malt  dust  is  mixed  with  manure  it  ahonld  be  used 
at  once,  as  if  it  remains  in  a  heap  it  quiddy  fflrmfintSj  and 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  smeU. 

[The  above  is  in  answer  to  the  qoeriflB  of  a  trnxempoodam^ 
wikioae  letter  has  been  mislaid.] 


FOUE  DEGEEES  OP  FEOST,  AUGUST  25th. 

Such  is  a  fact !  In  the  morning  everything  out  of  dooira 
had  the  i^pearance  of  a  winter's  morning.  Hany  pLuita 
were  firozen  hard  and  stiff.  Hie  Dahlias  are  Uaok  and 
quite  done  for.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  BoaDSira 
are  very  much  out  up,  but  not  quite  killed.  The  PeriUa  ha* 
suffered  much,  and  Love-lies-bleeding  is  very  much  ixgund* 
The  PeriUa  is  certainly  the  tenderest  of  our  bedding  plants^ 
as  ours  was  veiy  mud^  disfigured  by  the  frost  we  h^  hete 
on  the  Ist  of  June — ^viz.,  ^.  The  wind  has  been  north 
for  some  days  past. 

On  the  24th  the  thermometer  was  down  to  freezing-poiiii^ 
and  on  the  25th  4f*  below  it,  on  the  26th  1*"  below.  It  is 
now,  about  7  p.v.,  the  27th,  and  there  is  every  appearance 
of  a  sharp  frost  to  night. 

Has  any  weather  {ux^het  foretold  this  hetA,  or  the^weaAcr 
in  general  of  the  past  susuner  ?  Ev^ythmg  here  is  fluffe»> 
iag,  especially  the  pastaves,  lor  want  «f  rain.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  water  thousands  of  Bhododeadrons  to  keep 
them  alive,  or  many  most  have  died.  I  am  told  that  Pota> 
toes  tiliat  were  healthy  and  ^een  befiore  the  frost  ana  mm 
black  and  laying  down  flat.  I  never  saw  nor  heard  d  Muoh 
a  frost  in  the  month  of  August  before. — ^Hbitbt  Coombiw 
The  GardeM,  Ckettoynd  Pturk,  Newport,  ^uropeMre. 

P.S^ — ^I  have  waited  till  this  neming's  post  to  lepoit 
upon  the  night's  firost,  and  I  find  the  tiienBometsr  ^4'^^tflB 
4 .  Last  night  I  oovered  oar  Asaleas  to  protect  them*  aa 
they  showed  the  effiacte  of  the  pcevioos  fraet  at  the  pointB 
of  the  shoots.— H.  C,  Auguet  27ih, 


Oh  the  morning  of  ihe  25th,  the  titermometer  in  1^ 
neighbourhood  of  London  indicated  2f*  below  frecndng;  and 
at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire,  we  leacn  frgm  the  Times  that  thero 
was  ice  the  thiddiess  of  paper  on  three  mornings  of  tto 
same  week,  and  that  Dahlias  were  froet-Utten  in  lotr 
sitnationa. 


LESSONS  TAUGHT  BY   THE   PEESSNT   IHL? 

SEASON. 

Fbox  the  present  dry  season  may  be  drawn  some  usefhl 
lessons,  and  uie  Talue  of  these  will  be  greatly  enhanced  tf 
they  are  careful^  noted  now  and  actea  npon  judidoosty 
hereafter. 

I  am  the  more  desirous  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  this  subject,  because  I  have  noticed  in  various 
places  some  of  the  finest  displays  this  season  that  the  ey» 
could  rest  upon,  although  this  is  a  year  of  marked  and 
unusual  dryness.  This,  then,  must  be  one  useful  lessan 
which  wiU  serve  to  teach  us  that,  in  spite  of  a  scorching  son 
by  day  and  a  frosty  air  at  night,  there  are  ways  and  means 
to  secure  a  floral  display. 

We  shall  gain  another  point  by  oonsidering  how  this  is 
brought  about,  and  it  is  chiefly  l^  a  good  supply  of  water 
about  twice  a-week — not  a  mere  ^bbnng  from  the  rose  fif 
a  water-pot,  or  a  gentle  bath  from  the  l^dropult^  bat  a 
thorough  wettingthrough  the  soil  to  at  least  the  depth  of 
6  or  8  inches.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  may  be 
learned  at  Eew  or  Hampton  Court.  There  the  beds  are  not 
raised,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  instead  of  riqping  from  th* 
centre  to  the  outside,  they  rather  slope  to  &e  centre,  hot 
only  just  sufficiently  to  secure  every  drop  of  water  whksb 
ftUs  upon  the  bed  from  bein^  wasteo.  I  am  aware  that  an 
ol:|^ection  can  be  raised  to  this  form  of  a  bed  in  a  retentive 
soil  should  a  wet  season  set  in,  but  this  is  to  be  imm^t^tfjy 
overruled  by  what  ought  to  be  a  general  practice — namehf« 
deep  trencmng,  the  ^ect  of  which  has  never  been  ao  olea^ 
demonstrated  as  in  the  present  season. 


0.  UM.1 
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Ai  bH  hare  net  had  ui  opportauitf  of  leaiiig  the  effect 
of  tkia  gear's  dioiu;ht  npon  those  public  galena,  it  is 
with  pleaaaTe  tliat  I  Tecoid  my  homble  testimon;  of  tha 
glenoid  oondition  of  the  gfirdeuB  at  the  CrTBtal  I^oce,  at 
Sew,  and  at  Hampton  Court.  Their  condition  demonstrate* 
th«  mlSHtj  of  tho«e  upon  whom  the  management  derolTes. 

One  more  lesson  to  be  learned  there  I  will  bring  under 
noUoe,  Mid  that  is  the  absence  with  one  exception  (Forple 
King),  of  the  Verbena  u  a  bedding  plant.  I  mnat  not  be 
mdentood  to  say  that  it  ia  altogether  banished  from  the 
Sower  garden,  but  a  visitor  at  tibe  Crystal  Palace  or  at  Kew 
Mumot  fkil  to  notioe  that  it  ia  not  so  mach  used  there  aa 
in  tamee  gone  by.  With  me  the  Verbena  is  an  especial 
fitTODiite,  therefore  it  mnet  not  be  inferred  that  I  make 
thia  comment  purposely  to  lower  it  in  tha  eatimation  of 
other* ;  bnt  my  own  obserrationa  justiPr  me  in  saying,  that 
near  tiie  metropolis  the  Yerbenn  is  often  a  feilnre.  and  as 
too  man^  to  tbeir  sorrow  will  tetl  us,  it  is  usually  so  infested 


BEDDING  GEaAKTUMS. 

(ConHnwd  from  page  lef.) 

Thx  modes  of  managing  bedding  Geraniums  being  endless, 
X  aball  only  treat  of  one  more,  and  tiiat  is  how  to  dispense 
with  potting  in  the  spring  treatment  of  autumn-struck 
cnttinge.  With  this  object  in  view  tbey  should  remain  in 
flie  CQtting-boiea  until  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April. 
md  »  pit  or  frame  filled  with  ashes  or  any  kind  of  rough 
material  to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass,  or,  fading  that,  a  turf 
pit  to  be  covered  witJi  aome  old  lights,  should  be  in  readiness 
to  leceiTB  the  plants.  We  then  provide,  or  rather  have  at 
^ud  before  we  require  it.  some  aphagnnm,  bnt  if  that 
CSBBot  be  procured,  the  moss  found  abundantly  in  aome 
woods  wiQ  answer  admirably.  Having  a  heap  of  compost 
b^ine  n,  another  of  sphagnum  or  moss  on  one  aide,  the 
box'  containing  tiie  plants  on  the  other,  and  aome  matting 
ctrt  into  two-feet  lengths,  wetted,  and  hung  up  in  a  con- 
Teniept  place  so  as  to  t>e  easily  reat^ed,  we  then  take  a  lump 
of  mosa,  draw  it  out  eo  as  to  be  the  width  of  both  hands 
every  way,  and  lay  it  on  the  potting-beneh  on  a  piece  of  the 
lUBltlug.  We  nert  place  a  little  soil  an  the  moes,  and  then, 
having  teken  the  pknt  out  of  the  box,  place  it  exactly  in  the 
MBtm  of  the  moes  bed,  and  put  a  little  more  soil  round  it. 
We  &um  dose  the  mova  neat^  ronnd  it,  and  bring  the  strip 
of  mattine  over  the  top,  by  the  stem  of  the  plant,  down 
agaia  im^  the  ball,  I  will  coll  it,  and  up  again,  twisting 
Mtd  turning  it  about  until  both  ends  are  just  long  enough 
ta  tie,  when  we  fostan  them  with  a  knot  that  will  draw  the 
cioeer  tlie  more  tlie  moss  sweOa  after  watering.  We  have 
tten  a  eieranium  wrapped  in  a  mosa  coat,  just  aa  nursery- 
asBB  wrap  the  toots  of  their  choice  slimbs  for  travelling, 
wMi  tiiis  cBlference,  that  we  pat  a  little  soil  within  the 
parcel  in  addition  to  that  adhering  to  the  roots. 

Each  plant  when  mossed  is  plooed  in  a  riddle,  and  when 
UoB  is  fiUed  ^e  whole  are  taken  to  a  frame,  or  pit,  and  we 
pack  them  closely  together,  and  spread  about  half  an  inch 
of  fine  soil  over  the  moes  between  the  plants.  In  this  way 
we  go  on,  watering  them  after  the  aurndng  of  aoU  till  we 
bawe  the  frame  fhS. 

After  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  pit  nothing  ia  required 


Uoat  of  us  desire  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  flower 
garden  to  the  latest  possible  period)  but  care  should  be 
taken  lest  this  be  not  oves'done,  especially  when  the  plants 
employed  are  required  for  another  year's  omomentatiall. 
Sooner  or  later  in  October  we  mnat  prepare  for  frost ;  but 
as  no  set  time  can  be  ffiven,  it  ia  better  to  take  up  the 
plants  a  few  days  too  soon  than  wait  until  tbey  are  hung 
with  crystal  drops,  and  their  Seshy  leaves  have  a  glassy 
aspect.  It  ia  too  late  then,  for,  cover  them  as  you  please, 
the  stems  will  rot  when  placed  in  heat.  The  plants  taay, 
it  ia  true,  be  saved  for  a  time  by  being  protected  at  night 
by  hoops  and  mats,  or  canvass,  takmg  off  the  covenng 
during  the  day ;  bnt  to  do  well  they  should  be  taken  np  and 

g}tted,  or  otherwise  placed  in  safe^,  before  the  oocnrrence  of 
osts  of  snfBcient  intensil?  to  iqjnra  them.  I  have  found 
on  a  mean  of  the  last  two  decades,  that  the  10th  of  October 
ia  the  latest  period  at  which  Geraninms  oan  be  trosted  out- 
side with  safety. 

Freaoming  the  plants  to  be  planted  out  in  the  bed,  we 
take  them  up  with  as  much  root  as  possible,  not  that  a  large 
root  ia  desired,  but  when  taken  up  carelessly  we  are  apt  to 
split  the  stem  leaving  a  ragged  ^cture  which  admits  wet, 
ending  in  the  decay  of  the  stem  and  the  loss  of  the  plant. 
It  is  also  undesirable. to  split  the  top  by  careless  and  rough 
handling,  for  being  very  saoculant  tha  branches  are  ea^ly 
split  off  at  the  points  where  they  spring  from  the  stem.  In 
short,  care  should  be  taken  to  injure  them  as  little  as 
possible.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  taking  up,  and  this  done 
and  all  being  in  readiness  for  potting,  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  variegated,  tender,  and  rather  su  all-growing  kinds, 
and  those  of  strong  and  vigorous  hsbit.  After  Uiia,  we 
trim  the  roots  in  the  first  instance,  cutting  them  inwitii 
a  sharp  knife  so  that  a  year-old  plant  may  paas  easily  into  a 
33-sized  pot  if  a  small  grower,  or  into  a  SI  if  strong,  pro- 
portioning the  size  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  roots  M  all 
ms^  be  cut  in  to  within  3  indhes  of  Oxe  root-stem  for  plants 
that  are  not  required  large;  bnt  where  large  plants  are 
desired  it  is  not  □eceaaory  to  raduoe  the  roots  so  nmeh,  bat 
to  proportion  the  reduction  of  the  root  to  the  sixe  of  tha  pot 
which  the  plant  requires.  After  reducdng  the  roots,  wlueh. 
muat  be  done  in  proportion  to  the  aize  of  the  head  to  be 
left,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  in  the  latter.  This  is  done 
by  removing  the  old  ahoots  and  thinning  out  those  remain- 
ing, so  that  they  may  stand  clear  of  one  another.  We  take 
away  the  old  branches  because  they  seldom  put  out  a  pro- 
fusion of  shoots,  and  those  which  are  produced  by  them  ore 
weak,  and  as  such  undeairable.  The  young  shoots  left,  on  the 
other  hand,  produce  numerous  shoots,  and  for  that  reason  are 
preferable  to  old  shoots.  They,  therefore,  rcijuire  the  same 
treatment  as  to  cutting-in  oa  Pelargoniuma  after  blooming, 
distributing  the  ahoots,  and  shortening  them  so  that  on 
even-headed  or  well-shapen  plant  may  be  produced  in  the 
foUowing  season.  The  shoots  left,  having  been  cut-in  to 
within  3  <«  4  inches  of  the  old  stem,  will  have  few  if  any 
leaves  upon  them,  but  this  is  of  no  moment  (though  I 
confess  that  I  like  them  with  a  few  leaves) ;  and  the  plants 
should  then  be  potted  in  any  tight  good  loam  with  a  little 
sand  intermixed.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist 
condition  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  giving  water 
for  some  time.  They  ore  then  to  be  placed  in  a  house  from 
which  fi«st  and  damp  are  excluded,  it  being  immat«rial 
whether  they  are  in  the  light  or  dark  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  will  have  pushed  and  will  require 
light  and  water  to  sustain  their  vitality.  Probably  the 
young  shoots  will  have  a  blanched  appearance,  bnt  they 
will  become  green  on  exposure  to  light.  During  winter  the 
plants  will  merely  require  frost  to  be  excluded,  and  bnt  little 
water  will  be  needed.  In  February  or  March  they  will  be 
growing  freely,  and  mnst  have  more  water ;  and  in  April  if 
room  can  be  spared,  they  msj  be  potted,  and  afterwards 
treated  the  same  as  the  cuttings  potted  in  the  spring.  This 
treatment,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  is  only  suitable  for  the 
stronger-KTOwing  Scarlets  or  others  of  free  growth ;  most 
of  the  Variegated,  and  some  of  the  less  vigorous  kinda, 
requiring  a  different  mode  of  treatment,  which  I  shall  notice 
presently. 

Some  think  patting  old  plants  in  autumn  a  waste  of 
room,  considering  it  merely  necessary  to  pack  them  cloeelT 
in  poor  earth  in  boiies,  cutting  sway  aU  the  leaves  and 
Qw  large  dispioporti<aiate  head%  without  reducing  the  roots 
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BO  mnah  tm  for  patted  pliints.  Some  pUee  the  bozee  so 
fillad  with  plants  under  shelves  and  st&ges  in  honssB,  or 
in  cellars,  and  somatimes,  bnt  rarely,  in  honses  where  light 
and  air  can  be  afforded.  When  placed  under  sl«ees  one-half 
the  plants  perish  bj  the  drip  of  the  plants  above  them. 
The;  are  li^le  to  wither  in  a  d^  cellar,  and  to  damp-off  in 
a  wet  one ;  and  boies  in  a  bouse  of  any  kind,  unless  made 
neatly  and  well  paint«d,  are  eyesores.  I  have  hitherto  ocai> 
Bidsred  that  there  are  oonvenienoes  at  hood  to  do  without 
these  makeshifts,  and  that  any  one  interested  in  a  garden 
can  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  the  places  where  the  anpply 
of  plants  is  kept  to  fiimish  the  flower  garden  in  summer. — 
Q.  Abbkt.  (To  be  continued.) 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE   MELON. 

(Continued  from  page  153.) 

BuTma  by  means  of  hot^water  tanhs  is  an  admirable 

means  of  supplying  bottom  beat  to  Melons.    Fijr-  9  is  the 


section  of  a  pit  well  adapted  for  tbe  Uelon  or  Cucnmber. 
a,  a,  a,  a.  Are  compartments  of  a  cemented  tank  containing' 
abont  6  inches  deep  of  water,  separated  ftoni  eaoh  other  by 
cemented  briJ:^  waJts  one  brick  thick.  This  tank  is  covered 
with  slates,  which  are  laid  without  mortsr  on  tbe  division 
and  side  walls  of  the  pit.  Where  there  is  a  rather  laree 
hols  between  the  slates  advantage  is  taken  to  place  an  ordi- 
nary three-inch  dmin-pipe  with  one  end  oret  it,  or  a  still 
better  plan  is  to  place  these  drain-tiles  over  holes  made  by 
taking  tbe  comer  off  a  slate  where  it  rests  on  the  division- 
wall,  and  2  feet  apart.  A  few  inches  of  rubble  placed  on 
Qie  slates,  and  a  smI  grass  aide  downwards  upon  it,  will  pre- 
vent soil  getting  down  to  openings  between  tbe  slates ;  and 
whilst  allowing  tbe  enperfluons  water  of  the  soil  to  pass 
away,  will  also  prevent  the  steam  &om  the  tank  rising  too 
much  through  the  rabble  into  the  soil,  and  making  it  sour 
or  sodden  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  a  moist 
bottom  heat  are  secured-  The  drain  pipes  standing  on  end 
past  UtTongh  the  soil  mto  the  abuve  space  I   b  and  through 


front.  The  ground  t 
water,  which  enters  Q 
the  boiler^at  i. 
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Fig.  10  is  a  lean-to  house  about  12  feet  wide  inside.  The 
pipes  for  bottom  heat  are  in  a  tank,  a,  a,  which  is  sLoat 
three  parte  full  of  water.  The  tank  is  covered  with  flags  or 
slatra,  but  so  placed  that  as  opening  2  incbea  wide  is  left 
between  them  and  the  walls  on  which  th^  rest.  Tbia 
allows  the  steam  to  rise ;  and  openings  being  left,  m  a  piew 
of  1  i-inch  pipe  let  through  the  walls  of  the  pits,  one  end  oom- 
municating  with  the  to^  and  the  other  with  the  hons«^  the 
atmosphere  can  be  made  moist,  and  when  not  wanted  the 
pipe  may  be  covered  with  a  cap  at  b,  b,  b.  A  moiat  heat  and 
an  Increased  temperatiue  is  therefore  obtained.  The  honss  . 
is  ventilated  at  top,  e,  and  in  front  by  means  of  boaidl 
hnng  in  the  centra,  and  which  con  be  opened  mach  or  little 
at  pleasure.  Tbe  air  entering  there  is  wanned  by  the  hot- 
water  pipes  before  it  reaches  the  plants,  e,  a.  Are  spaosB 
for  soil  over  the  tanks.  There  are  two  pits  and  two  sets 
of  plants  as  shown,  one  occupying  the  hslf  of  tlie  house  in 
fr^t,  and  the  other  the  upper  part,  and  there  is  a  shelf  foe 
plants  at  the  bock,  /. 

Fig.  11  is  a  section  of  a  pit  aseflil  for  growing  almost  taj 
kind  of  plant.  Like  the  preceding,  tbe  pipes  for  bottom, 
heat  are  m  a  tank  of  water,  a  i  but  they  might  be  kept  dry 
in  a.chomber,  or  be  surrounded  with  rubble.  In  front  is  an 
open  cavity  in  tbe  wall,  and  by  means  of  a.  wooden  venti- 
lator air  is  admitted  at  b,  becoming  heated  before  it  reaches 
the  plants.    The  sm^  lights  are  made  to  open  by  lifting 
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themrisesanice  moist  beat,  which  con  readily  he  keptdownl  up  with  a  crank,  iu:  There  u  space  for  soij  ate  over  the 
by  placing  a  flat  piece  of  slate  over  tbe  ends  of  tbe  pipes,  tank,  a  shelf  at  back  for  plants,  and  a  walk  at  back  for  eaa- 
c,  c,  c  In  addition  to  the  heat  ascending  by  tbe  drain-pipes,  venience.  The  Melons  are  trained  to  a  trellis.— <}.  Abbkt. 
tap  heat  ia  furnished  hj  two  four-Inch  hot-water  p^e  In  |  {Tob*et     "      " 
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AN  ELEGANT  MULCHINa  FOE  EOSES. 

In  a  fun  south  aspect  in  fkront  of  my  house  I  haye  several 
dioice  Eoses,  which  are  trained  on  wiiework  (galvanised). 
NotwxQistanding  copious  and  continued  waterings*  they 
have  all  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  except 
two^  which  had  the  Musk  plant  growing  on  tiie  surfiftoe  of 
the  woSL  This  i^peara  to  have  acted  as  a  most  beneficial 
nmldiing ;  in  the  watering  given  to  the  Eoses  ^e  Musk 
has  luxuriated,  and  the  Eoses  have  remained  free  from 
the  attacks  of  the  i^^iis  or  red  spider,  and  rewaxded  me 
with  rich  blooms,  while  their  companions  unmusked  have 
struggled  unsucoessfolly  with  their  insect  enemies,  and 
have  disfigured  rather  than  ornamented  the  front  of  my 
house.— T.  8. 

[Is  the  smell  of  Musk  offensive  to  insects  ?] 


PACKING  OECHEDS  FOE  IMPOETATION. 

Cak  any  of  your  correspondents,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
importing  Orchids,  inform  me  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
packing  the  Aerides,  YandsB,  &c.,  from  India,  in  closed  cases. 
A  friend  offers  to  collect  for  me,  but  glazed  or  Warduin 
cases  are  not  available.  If  packed  in  charcoal  dust  would 
they  not  do  well? — Gbchidophilus. 

fKnowing  several  parties  who  are  desirous  of  the  same 
inKoma^x^  we  insert  this  inquiry  prominently,  and  shall 
be  oUiged  by  any  information  on  the  suliject. — ^£ds.  J.  of  H.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHXK  GABDBN. 

Such    ground  as   is    now  becoming  vacant  should  be 
trenched-up  as  roughly  as  possible,  manure  being  applied 
if  necessary.    TMs  should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
crops  are  off,  whether  the  ground  is  wanted  again  im- 
mediately or  not,  as  it  is  an  absolute  loss  of  fertilising  pro- 
perties to  allow  it  to  lie  unturned.     Gravel  walks  must 
oome  in  now  and  then  for  a  share  of  attention  in  weed- 
ing, rolling,  &0.    Cahbage,  plant  the  principal  crop  of  spring 
Cabbage  on  ground  weU  manured  as  previously  directed. 
The  EaJBt  Ham  is  a  good  variety  for  standing  over  the  winter, 
it  is  not  so  apt  to  ran  in  spring  as  most  others.    Prick  out 
into  beds  a  few  inches  apart,  a  large  quantity  of  Cabbage 
]^|ants  which  have  just  expanded  their  first  two  rough  leaves. 
They  wiU  be  required  in  spring.     Cauliflowers,  young  seed- 
lings must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  thick  in  the  seed- 
bed.   The  thinnings  may  be  pricked  out  thinly,  and  they 
will  make   good  stocky  plants.     The  watering   of  Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli,  and  Celery  must  be  diligently  followed 
up,  £at  it  was  never  more  necessary;  near  Ix>ndon  we  have 
not  had  a  good  soaking  of  rain  for  many  months.    Where 
deep  trenching  is  practised  its  effect  is  very  perceptible  in 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  these  vegetables.    Endive,  the  July 
sowing'  may  now  be  pricked  out  on  a  warm  bord^,  and  as 
the  early  plantation  attains  a  proper  size  the  plants  should 
be  tied  for  blanching.     Lettuce,  make  the  last  sowing  for 
the  season  of  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Green  on  raised  b^s  of 
light  soil,  where  they  may  remain  till  spring  and  be  planted 
out  to  succeed  those  that  are  transplanted  this  autumn 
under  walls  and  similar  situations.     Scarlet  Runners,  the 
large  pods  should  be  picked  clean.    These  often  give  over 
bearing^  prematurely  through  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
suffering  the  pods  to  go  to  seed.    Spinach,  see  that  it  is 
piroperly  thinned  and  the  surface  stirred. 

FBTHT  GARDEN. 

Fi^  trees  out  of  doors  should  be  liberally  supplied  ^th 
water,  if  no  rain  falls,  to  enable  them  to  swell  off  the  late 
Jndt.  6Kve  a  final  nailing  to  all  wall  trees,  that  there  may 
be  nothing  to  obstruct  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood. 
Vines  ont  of  doors  should  have  every  shoot  of  useless  wood 
remov^U  &nd  the  branches  laid  in  close  to  the  waU.  It  is  a 
somewhat  nice  point  to  know  when  to  gather  the  respective 
fruitBy  some  being  best  at  one  stage  of  the  ripening  process, 
aad  Bonae  at  another.  As  a  general  rule  fruits  of  a  precocious 
character  and  which  ripen  rather  rapidly,  and  those  also 
posseasizig  some  aroma,  should  be  gathered  somewhat  under- 
ilpe ;  whilst  those  which  ripen  wit£  difficulty,  which  are  l<»ig 


in  colouring,  or  which  are  scentless  should  remain  much 
longer  on  the  trees. 

FLOWXB  OABDBK. 

Neapolitan  Violets  which  were  parted  and  planted  out  in 
spring  should  now  be  careftilly  taken  up  with  good  balls  and 
removed  to  a  fnane  or  pit  for  flowering  during  winter.  Ilie 
soil  most  suitable  for  them  is  w^  rotted  tvof ;  but  sweep- 
ings of  roads  or  any  light  soil  will  answer.  Sweet  Peas, 
Dahlias,  and  other  plants  requiring  tying  u{>  should  now  be 
attended  to  before  they  are  destroyed  by  winds.  Climbers 
on  walls  should  again  be  pruned  and  nailed  if  they  require  it. 
Mow,  sweep,  and  <dean  grass  lawns :  hoe  and  rake  borders 
during  this  fine  weather,  aad  destroy  all  weeds  before  rainy 
weather  sets  in.  Still  continue  to  propagate  showy  and 
choice  herbaceous  plants  by  cuttings  and  division  of  the 
roots,  and  seedlings  of  late-sown  perennials  may  still  be 
pricked  out  with  advantage.  Pot  off  a  g^oodly  number  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Brompton,  Qiant,  Queen  and  Inter- 
mediate Stocks.  Continue  to  plant  out  Pinks,  Clove  Car- 
nations, and  rooted  cuttings  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
into  nursery-beds.  See  that  plants  already  established  in 
beds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigour  by  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  soiL  Look  now  and  then  at  the  late-budded 
Boses  and  loosen  the  ligatures.  Chrysanthemums  out  of 
doors  should  be  carefully  staked;  if  against  a  wall,  where 
they  thrive  better,  thev  should  be  truned  while  the  sue- 
culent  shoots  will  beno.  Put  in  three  or  four  cuttings  in 
a  48-8ized  pot  for  blooming  late. 

STOVX. 

Winter-fiowering  things  should  now  receive  extra  atten- 
tion, as  also  tiiose  succession  fiowers  which  have  been  re- 
tarded. Nothing  but  a  light  situation  will  be  suitable  alter 
this  period.  Those  who  are  compelled  to  grow  such  stock 
in  the  shade  of  late  vineries  or  other  forcing-houses  must 
rest  contented  to  endure  a  partial  failure.  Let  the  Begonia 
family  be  duly  estimated  in  this  respect.  The  Euphorbia 
jacquinieeflora,  if  propagated  early  and  frequently  pinched 
haxk,  will  now  be  dense  bushes.  They  look  best  three  in 
a  pot.  Of  course,  such  plants  as  the  winter  G^esneras, 
Achimenes,  &c,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

OBXENHOUSK  AND  CONSSBVATOBT. 

Although  many  persons  may  hesitate  in  the  work  of  in- 
troducing the  house  plants  while  the  promise  of  a  late  sum- 
mer is  ^fore  them,  nevertheless  it  is  dangerous  to  trust 
anything  to  the  weather  at  this  period  of  the  year.    Cloud- 
less days  are  very  delightful,  but  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  they  are  succeeded  by  dear  nipping  frosts  at  night : 
therefore  the  work  of  taking  in  plants  should  proceed  un- 
interruptedly.   Let  the  condition  of  each  be  examined,  and 
defects  in  the  soil  or  drainage  of  the  pots  be  at  once  re- 
medied.   Clear  off  moss,  remove  insects,  and  replace  stakes. 
The  ordinary  precautions  for  obtaining  a  supply  of  common 
fiowerine  plants  throughout  the  winter  months  should  be 
progressively    continu^.    Mignonette    sown.    Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  potted  and  plunged — about  equal 
portions  of  good  loam  and  decayed  leaf  mould,  with  mlver 
sand,  will  be  the  best  soil  for  these  if  for  forcing;  but  well- 
decomposed  cowdung  must  be  substituted  for  the  leaf  soil 
when  the  bulbs  are  intended  for  late  fiowering.    After  pot- 
ting them,  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom,  and  cover  the  pots 
2  or  3  inches  deep  with  old  tan  or  ashes,  preserving  them  at 
tbe  same  time  as  much  as  possible  from  heavy  rains.    Under 
this  treatment  they  will  fiU  their  pots  with  roots,  and  be  in 
readiness  for  forcing  when  wanted.    Pinks  for  forcing  must 
be  encouraged,  and  Cinerarias  duly  attended  to.    Eoses  in 
pots  should  occupy  a  fair  share  of  attention.    Yotmg  plants 
may  yet  receive  a  shift,  and  manure  water  may  be  appUed  to 
plants  in  activity.    Where  valuable  stove  pl^ts  have  to  be 
kept  in  the  conservatory  while  in  bloom,  they  will  require 
careful  management  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  damp ; 
and  they  must  not  be  overwatered  at  the  root,  as  stove 
plants  are  soon  injured  in  a  low  temperature  if  kept  too 
wet.    6Kve  air  freely  on  bright  days,  but  if  the  house  con- 
tains many  stove  plants  it  w&l  be  advisable  to  shut  up  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  retain  a  little  warmth  for  the  night, 
and  in  the  event  of  wet  cloudy  weather  setting  in,  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  use  a  little  fire  heat  to  dis- 
pel damp  and  preserve  blossoms  of  tender  things,  and  this 
should  be  seen  to  before  handsome  specimens  are  disfigured 
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OK  mined  for  the  season.  Keep  evezything  as  clean  and 
neat  as  possible,  removing  decayedT  leaves  and  flowers,  &c., 
immediately  they  are  perceived. 

PITS  Ain>  KtAMBB* 

If  i»evioiia  direotions  ha¥ft  been  attended  to,  the  paropag^ 
tion.  of  next  season's  bedding  stock  will  by  IMi  time  be/ well 
advanced,  and  wkeie,  from  t&  pressnre  of  otiier  work  on  any 
Canada  this  is  not  the  eaae,  evesy  poiailde  dispatch  must  be 
lued  while  the  weathav  is  fikvoiisable  fi»*  such  week.  Con- 
tia&e  to  put  in  oattinga  o£  naw  and  scarce  i^ants.  A  dose 
faam^  without  artifimal  heat  will  answer  1^  keep  them  in 
at  pvesent.  W*  Kkans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHKFr  OABDEIf. 

Bbhoysd  the  dried-ap  hanlm  of  Peas  and  Beans,  unless 
where  we  wished  them  to  remain  as  a  shade  to  undercrops. 
We  have  had  a  skiif  of  a  shower  or  two  on  "Wednesday' 
which  refreshed  the  foHag^e,  but  did  nothing  to  moisten  the 
ground.  We  have  trenched-up  a  piece  where  Peas  had  been 
grown,  and  though  stiff  soil  we  formd  it  very^dry  for  18  inches 
in  depth.  We  have  turned  out  lots  of  winter  stuff  with 
balls,  giving  a  little  sewage  water  round  each  plant,  and 
then  mming  well  and  covering  with  the  dry  earth.  They 
w3I  have  the  chance  of  rains,  and  must  be  watered  when  we 
can  obtain  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  people  attend  to  these 
little  matters  even  as  respects  planting.  The  above  mode 
costs  a  little  more  trouble  than  putting  the  plants  in  in  the 
usual  way,  and  then  soaking  ^lem  weH  from  the  svcr&uoe, 
bat  a  pint  of  water  wordd  do  more  Kood  in  the  one  case  than 
thiee  pints  in  the  other.  In  the-  nzst  case,  the  moisture  is 
retained  immediately  about  the  roots  and  the  soil  is  not 
cooled  by  evaporation.  In  the  second  case,  the  plants  are 
checked  by  a  diminidbed  ten^perature,  and  the  water  yon 
give  soon  mounts  up  into  the  arioL  atmospherej  Planted 
Lettuces,  Endive,  &c,  in  a  similar  way.  Pricked  out  the 
most  forwaord  Cabbages  for  the  winter  that  they  may  be 
lifted  and  turned  out  wildi  bolls  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready.  Watered  a  succession-sowing  in  the  seed-leaf, 
strewed  them  with  ashes,  and  shaded  to  keep  out  the  heat. 
We  are  glad  we  planted  a  lot  of  Lettuces  dose  to  the  foot 
of  the  north  side  of  a  waJL  They  are  succeeding  those 
under  the  shade  of  Apple  trees.  Unable  as  we  have  been 
to  water,  none  but  sown  Lettuees  could  stand  any  time  in 
the  open  garden* 

Baised  and  spread  out  a  portion  of  the  OnUm  crop— a 
good  crop  notwithstanding  the  drought.  We  hear  much 
said  about  housing  them  securely.  If  kept  dry  they  will 
stand  any  amount  of  cold.  We  have  never  seen  them  keep 
better  thioi  when  tied  up  in  strings  and  hung  up  in  an  open 
shed.  No  frost  seemed  to  u^ure  them  so  long  as  th^  were 
kept  dry;  but  if  rain  or  snow  blew  in  on  them  and  melted, 
and  a  sudden  frost  came,  th^y  were  apt  to  be  a  little  ii^jured. 
We  often  wish  we  could  use  them  with  impunity,  but  the 
use  of  one  will  taint  all  our  wearing  appard  for  a  week.  We 
have  known  several  very  strong  old  men  who  attributed 
their  strength  after  they  had  seen  seventy  years  and  done 
much  hard  work,  to  the*  free  use  o£  Onions.  We  have  seen 
some  of  these  men  slice  off  raw,  with  the  greatest  gusto,  some 
three  or  four  large  Onions  along  with  their  bread  and  cold 
pork  for  dinner,  and  declare  it  was  a  dinner  fit  for  a  Prince. 
As  for  that,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  hungry  ploughboy 
who,  swinging  on  a  gate,  slices  off  his  cold  bacon  and  bread, 
whilst  his  team  are  having  their  lunch,  eats  with  a  relish 
that  the  rich  man  rarely  enjoys  when  partaking  of  the  most 
richly-seasoned  dishes.  We  have  long  been  convinced  that 
a  good  hot  raw  Onion  is  a  capital  tMng  for  labourers  who 
work  out  of  doors,  and  who  rarely  have  a  good  hot  dinner. 
Good  people  should  think  of  that  before  they  show  that 
they  are  annoyed  by  the  Onion  odour  which  geneitUly  ac- 
companies their  use.  We  have  known  cottagers  troubled 
as  to  where  they  could  house  their  Onions.  Let  them  be 
assured  that  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  keep  th^n  dry»  then 
na  frost  will  injure  them* 

From  Celery  we  remo'ved  the  shading  of  branchee,  and  we 
are  surprised  how  well,  on  the  whole,  it  has  done  without 
watering — not  a  great  deal  behind  some  good  Celery  we 
laitely  saw  that  had  been  soaked  once  a>we&    We  deaned 


all  that  had  been  put  out — ^pretty  well  enough  for  our 
by  removing  ev^y  bit  of  sucker,  and  th^  placing  a  little 
earth  dose  to  the  stem.  We  are  behind  our  nsoal  time  in 
earthing^up,  and  have  only  done  &  part  of  one  bed.  Car 
kind,  the  Whito  I^oomparable»  if  each  head  is  tied  after 
deacing  away  the  suckers,  needs  but  little  eavthing-upb  We 
have  a  small  bed,  thick  together,  well  blanched  fbr  soups* 
and  for  an  occasionalbit  of  cheese ;  but  good  heads  will  need 
something  like  three  weeks.  But  for  scardiy  of  water  we 
would  have  had  it  in  the  begizming  of  this  month,  cm  Mueh. 
earlier.  We  have  just  managed  to  give  our  four  la^pe  beds 
a  flair  watering  with  sewage,  keeping  it  off  the  leaves^  aad 
will  follow  with  about  an  indi  of  fine  soil  to  keep  tiie 
moisture  in.  It  will  soon  fly  off  through  the  fdiage,  how* 
ever,  and  that  wiU  necessitate  shading,  if  the  heavens  da 
not  give  us  a  good  watering.  We  w3l  plant  out  a  little 
more  with  good  balls  so  soon  as  dripping  weather  comes. 
For  want  of  wet,  though  we^  gave  a  l^le-  water  to  the  drills 
before  sowings  we  seem  to  wait  a  long  time  for  Spinach  and 
Turnips  coming  up. 

No  weather  couM  be  better  for  hoeing,  to  keep  the  surfiaoe 
open»  and  to  kill  all  sorts  of  weeds.  We  use  the  words  "all 
sorts"  advisedly;  for,  if  not  all,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
worst  weeds— those  worst  to  conquer — may  be  thoroughly 
eradicated  by  a  persistent  use  of  the  I>utoh  hoe.  **  At  tbam, 
always  at  them  I"  however,  most  be  the  motto.  Keep  thia 
motto  in  view,  and  many  weeds  whose  roots  are  difficult  to 
eradicate  will  succumb,  the  roots  decaying  whei^the  top  is 
prevented  giving  them  the  benefit  of  any  reciprocal  action^ 
We  have  proved  repeatedly  that  Nettles  may  be  destroyed, 
not  by  digging  up  tiieir  roots,  but  by  continually  cutting  off 
the  tops  when  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  height. 

There  can  be  no  worse  weed  to  destroy  than  the  large 
white-flowering  Bindweed,  that  soon  threads  the  ground 
with  its  cart-rope-like  underground  stems,  and  the  smallest 
portion  of  which  will  grow.  We  once  had  a  comer  thoroughly 
overgrown  with  it.  Take  up  a  spadefbl  of  earth,  and  there 
would  be  f\illy  half  a  spadefm  of  these  roots,  called  here  hf 
a  term  anything  but  pleasant  to  ears  polite.  We  let  it 
alone  for  a  bit,  then  used  a  scytlie  over  it,  removed  what  was 
cut  to  the  burning-heap,  placed  a  foot  of  short  grass  o^rer 
aU,  and  let  it  remain  six  weeks.  On  dig^ging  it  up  in  the 
winter  not  a  root  was  visible,  though  openings  in  the  soil,  of 
the  size  of  tobacco-pipe  stalks,  told  clearly  where  they  had 
been.  There  were  some  Boses  and  other  plante  round  thia 
comer,  and  there  enough  was  left  for  a  future  stock. 

The  above  was  a  summary  way  of  eradicating  this  trouble* 
some  customer,  which  from  occupymg  a  foot  would  soon  if 
left  alone  occupy  a  whole  garden.  We  have  several  txmee 
proved  that  this  intruder  can  be  equally  successfully  dis* 
posed  off,  if  there  is  constant  war  between  it  and  tiie  Dutch 
hoe^that  is,  if  it  is  cut,  and  cut,  and  cut  again  as  soon  as* 
it  puts  out  a  modest  shoot  of  from  1  to  2  inches  in  leitgth. 
Tins  cutting  continually  at  the  top  seems  thorou^ily  to 
paralyse  and  kill  tiie  large  roots,  full  of  vitality  as  they 
otherwise  are. 

We  lately  saw  a  fine  old  garden  in  this  neighboarbood; 
and  not  a  vestige  of  this  weed  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  its 
seven  acres.  We  knew  that  for  years  the  garden  was  ovemut 
ifdth  it,  for  it  had  been  pretty  weU  left  to  take  care  of  itsd^ 
as  all  the  keeping  it  had  was  merely  a  pretence,  owing  taa 
deficiency  of  labour  power,  though  the  man  who  super- 
intended it  wrought  so  hwd  from  "early  mom  to  dewy 
eve,''  that  when  one  shook  hands  with  him  you  might  wsu 
fancy  you  held  a  rough  iron  file  in  yours.  Well,  we  ace 
glad  to  see  that  the  fine  old  place  looks  now  as  if  it  meaa^ 
to  take  ite  right  position ;  but  among  all  the  iminpovementB 
wrought  by  the  present  superintendent,  nothing  pleased  us 
more  than  the  seeming  absence  of  this  pest,  which  threatened 
to  mbnopoUse  the  whole  place.  The  good  man  and  accoHif- 
pliahed  gardener  did  not  mind  telling  us  as  a  secret  how  he 
conquerod  this  enemy,  forgetting,  no  doubt,  our  inaJbiUty  to 
keep  anything  of  the  sort;  and  the  pith  of  the  secret,  and 
consequent  remedy,  was  just  this — ^keep  cutting  it  xxjf  wxUil 
the  hoe  whenever  it  shows  itself  above  f^und;  if  the 
weatker  is  sunny  all  the  better.  This  quite  coae^KVids 
with  what  we,  too,  have  experienced*  and  nnmbera  may  be 
thankfril  to  know  that  this  pest,  the  Convolvulus  s^pinm  of 
WiUdenow,  we  bdieve,  and  tiie  Calystegia  sepinm  oi  othec 
authorsi  may  be  quite  destroyed,  and  by  a  lass  trodUesome 
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pB006«  tium  digging  and  farkiiig  orer  and  OTer  to  diaoover 
evOT'  bit  of  its  white  stringy  roots. 

n  e  kave  not  mdte  the  same  amount  of  experienoe  with 
flBofcher  trailing,  flesh  or  pink-flowering  little  Bindweed— the 
OoaTolmhxa  arvensiB,  which  produces  long  knotted  roots ; 
hat  from  what  little  we  have  tned  we  feel  ocnTinoed  that,  too, 
coold  be  eradicated  by  constantly  cutting  off  the  top  as 
soon  as  it  appears  above  the  ground.  Tlus  seems  to  grow 
more  rapidly  after  cutting  than  the  large-flowering  white 
Convohruhia  above  referred  to,  and  to  ddight  as  much  in 
diy  loose  soils  as  the  white  strong-growing  one  does  in  soils 
that  are  moisty  close,  and  rich. 

The  ocutinuous  cutting  of  this  trailing  ConrdvuhiB  ar- 
fsnsis  is  of  all  the  more  importance,  as  tiie  smaller  roots 
are  tiaoed  with  more  difficulty  than  the  larger  white  roots 
ef  8e|pinm.  The  latter,  though  ruinous  to  a  g^ardener,  is  a 
beautifhl  olgeot  with  its  snow-white  blossoms  on  wild  hedges 
and  woodland  scenery  when  in  compaiv^  of  the  Clematis  and 
Honeysuckle,  and  some  authors  say  that  the  roots  maybe 
used  instead  of  scammony,  as  a  stimulating  cathartic.  The 
kss  we  see  of  such  a  plant  in  the  garden,  however,  it  will 
be  the  better  for  us.  Some  years  ago  we  were  presented 
with  a  hardy  kind  with  White  flowers  as  large  as  a  saucer, 
and  beautifol  it  looked ;  but  though  placed  against  a  wall, 
and  the  root  confined  to  a  large  pot,  the  shoots  soon  layered 
tiiemsehres,  nuide  bushels  of  large  roots,  larger  than  Sepium, 
and  threatened  to  monopolise  the  whole  wall  and  border,  until 
we  saw  the  neoessity  of  destroying  it,  or  careftiHy  watching  it. 

Oathered  a  nice  lot  of  ripe  Tomatoes  that  had  been  trained 
against  tiie  back  wall  of  an  earth-pit.  Bidge  Cucumbers 
aid  Gherkins  were  planted  in  front  of  them,  and  after  having 
gathered  a  number  for  pickling  we  were  forced  to  let  the 
leaTea  of  the  Cucumbers  become  like  tinder  for  want  of  the 
itiaiAy  to  water  them.  Most  of  our  Yeg^etable  Marrows  are 
going  off  from  the  same  cause,  though  it  is  no  great  loss, 
as,  after  this  month,  they  are  rather  oold  matters  to  have 
mdk  to  do  with,  unless  treated  something  in  the  way  that 
flint  soap  must  be  to  make  it  at  all  agreeable.  Gathered 
also  a  lot  of  ripe  (MHs  and  Captieums  for  Cayeme.  We 
ised  to  wonder  how  Chilis  were  most  in  request  for  that 
vorpose,  as,  so  fiur  as  strength  is  oonoemed,  there  seems 
nttte  diflBerenoe  between  them  and  the  generality  of  Oap- 
sionms.  We  think,  however,  the  reason  mjii^be  that,  bulk 
for  bulk,  there  is  more  outside  skin  in  the  CmUs  than  m  tke 
gwnflrality  of  Capsicums,  and  also  that  on  the  whole  it  is 
irmer.  In  most  private  establishments  we  believe  that  the 
Oagrenne  is  made  from  the  skins  dried  and  pounded.  We 
thmk  that  the  seeds  are  hotter  and  stronger  than  tiie  out- 
aide  eov«ring ;  but  ihej  are  seldom  used,  or  other  colours  of 
OansicQms  except  the  red,  as  that  would  interfere  with  the 
led  colour  of  the  Cayenne.  W>y  should  not  all  be  groond 
tpgettiei;  or  the  seeds  and  their  outer  integument  kept 
separate  P  So  long  as  Cayenne  must  be  red  there  will  be 
a&lterations,  just  as  pickles  must  be  green,  and,  therefore, 
to  a  oectaan  extent  poisoned.  The  pnr<maser  in  sudi  matters 
Is  pret^  wen  as  much  to  blame  as  the  manVifacturer,  who 
makes  to  sell,  and  therefore  must  please  the  tastes  and 
even  the  pngudices  of  the  buyers.  Would  some  friend  t^ 
OS  if  there  is  any  reason,  except  colour,  why  the  seeds  of 
abe  Capsicum  tribe  should  not  be  ground  into  pepper? 

Owine  to  a  pness  of  other  matters  and  a  scarcity  of 
SMteriM,  we  deferred  from  day  to  day,  and,  therefore,  rather 
loog,  maViTtg  up  a  piooe  of  a  Muthroom'hed  in  our  open  shed. 
To  nuke  ihe  matter  wotso,  we  mixed  rather  more  of  fresh 
tejppings  with  some  old  dung  than  we  ouffht  to  have  done 
wben  haste  was  the  object,  as  the  mixture  heated  too  much 
to  eooable  us  to  spawn  it  quickly.  In  all  sudi  matters  instead 
of  mixing,  it  is  better  when  quick  work  is  wanted,  to  bmld 
in  separate  layers  if  old  and  newmust  be  used.  Aflneheat 
may  be  obtained  and  lasting  from  using  old  and  new  tan 
ia  liQ^en ;  but  an  excessive  and  fiery  heat  may  easily  be 
had  from  mixing  them  together,  a  matter  of  some  import- 
anoe  to  those  who  use  tan  for  bottom  heat.  Owing  to  the 
TfsisoM  stated  above,  we  were  some  three  weeks  without 
Msislisoomsy  but  as  our  superintendent  of  the  kftdieii  had 
erved  some  buttons  the  want  was  not  much  felL  The 
piece  has  now  for  some  wedcsbeen  in  emellent  bearing, 

the  Mushrooms  are  firm  and  fleshv*  independently  of 

tba  heat,  whic3i  we  attribute  to  tiie  ahBOj  place  and  a  free 
conml  of  air  over  the  bed.    The  second  piece  is  spawned. 


earthed,  beaten  down,  and  a  little  hay  sprinkled.over  it  to 
prevent  its  crackixtg,  and  wo  have  just  put  in  dung  for  a 
small  third  piece,  the  droppings  being  rather  fredi  ami. 
mixed  with  turfy  BoiL  We  nave  also  made  a  good  number 
of  bricks  for  spawn,  as  described  last  season,  and  set  it  in 
an  airy  place  to  dry  1i)e£Dre  spawning.  TThe  bricks  this  year 
are  oi4y  about  li  inch  thii&,  as  we  £onnd«i<di  bei^wr  ^yexj 
way  as  respects  finiBhing  than  thicker  ones.  These  we  will 
spawn  irhea  digr  enough.  Frsviously  Mashfooms  srare  snch 
an  everyday  ai&ur  that  we  made  a  good  deal  if  not  the  moi^ 
of  our  spawn;  but  for  a  few  beds  it  will  always  be  best  to 
purchase  '6mm  one  of  the  commerdal  establishments  which 
pride  themsdves  on  sendinff  oat  a  fiisUrsle  artiele.  So 
doubt  the  spawn  is  often  blamed,  and  tiie  materials  are 
blamed  when  the  blame  ousht  to  rast  chiefly  on  our  inatten* 
tion.  Whatever  the  materials  are,  it  is  our  part  to  vary  onr 
treatme^  according  as  we  find  them;  and  at  their  «axiiest 
stages  Mushroom-beds  need  looking  at  once  or  twice  a-dsy 
to  see  that  all  is  riffht.  Trial  sticks  are  ea^y  felt,  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  them. 

Our  Muriiroom-house  we  hove  had  all  deared  out,  leaving 
no  woodHce  if  we  could  help  it.  Then  two  days  running  ws 
burnt  sulphur  in  tiie  house,  so  that  by  shotting  up  ewaj 
cranny  no  living  thing  woidd  have  the  chance  to  survive. 
When  the  house  had  stood  open  a  few  days  to  get  rid  of  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur,  the  walls,  &c  were  all  limewashed,  to 
fin  up  all  holes  tjid  places  of  r^ige,  and  when  we  can  obtain 
some  material  during  the  month  we  will  begin  making  our 
first  bed.  We  prerioualy  stated  t^t  we  ioSnd  small  oeds 
in  succesrion  the  best  for  a  continuous  supply  when  the 
mat^dal  is  at  no  time  abundant. 

Fruit  and  ornamental  department  much  the  same  as  in 
previous  wee]Bk-*B.  F. 


COVENT  OAEDEN  ICAEKET.— Bbptbicbeb  6. 

Th«  supply  of  ouUdoor  froU  It  Tvry  plentiful,  Imt  thealM it  oot«({inl4s 
what  It  is  la  ordinary  seasons.  Of  **  roagfa  "  Apples  and  Pears,  mteh  aaan 
bawktd  about  the  stceats,  Imnunso  qnratittos^MDe  In,  and  the  piiioea  resJUsai 
are  almost  nominal.  Importations  of  Franeh  Pears  am  UlMwiee  heavy. 
The  best  dessert  Pears  consist  of  Jargonalle,  WilUams*s  Bon  ObrMea, 
Dacheese  d'Angoal&me,  Bearre  d*AaumHs,  and  Lonlae  Bonne  of  Jtrsv* 
or  bothonee  trnit,  Qzapea,  Peaaba^  -and  Plams  asa  aboadnt,  bntlte 
supply  of  Pine  Apples  is  shorter.  Very  good  Figs  are  now  oomlag  in  Train 
Jersey.  Kentish  Cobs  have  made  their  appearsnoe,  and  bid  fsir  to  be  of 
Kood  qnallty,  judging  ttom  the  samples  which  hare  arrived.  They  bthiff 
from  SO*,  to  «As.  per  leoibs.  Good  Tegetsbles  are  Tory  soaree,  owing  to 
the  late  drought,  and  realise  high  prices.   The  Potato  maaket  la  lieaTy>  and 

the  quaU^  Is  good.  
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E.  Yerdier,  file  aln^,  Horticnlteur,  3  Rue  Donois,  Bonle- 1 
Ttad,  de  la  Gare  d'lvry,  Paris. — Trade  Catalogue  of  Oladioli  | 
emd  other  BvXbe. — Trade   Catalogue  of  Tree  and  Herba^^eous 
PcBoniee,  Sfc, 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  Many  questions  most  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

EiaoBJiTiox  TO  New  Zialakd.— '*  E.  IT.*'  would  be  obllflred  bj  any  infor- 
mation relmtire  to  emigration  to  New  Zealand,  and  espeelally  whether  it  is 
desirable  for  a  gardener. 

Low  Waobs  (5.  R.^  Kmt). — Qardeners*  wages,  like  all  others,  are  regn- 
lated  by  the  relatire  amounts  of  demand  and  sapply.  No  combination  can 
oompel  a  master  to  gire  30«.  if  he  eta  obtain  as  skilled  a  workman  for  16«. ; 
and  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  becanee  no  combinatlona  oan  be  general. 
Strikes  and  onions  always  end  in  great  privations  to  the  workmaoi  and  in 
his  suecamblng  at  last. 

Bvit8SR*s  BuaitsRs.— **  O.  8.**  will  be  obliged  by  oar  correspondent 
'*▲.  W.  W."  (Jane  7th),  atating  where  Bnnsen's  burners  are  to  m  obtained, 
and  their  price. 

ToaK  Plowbk  Show  {C.  Xennaway),—We  cannot  oritleise  In  any  way  the 
statement  made  by  our  contemporary. 

HA8Si!to  CoLOVRS  {Mrt.  Osborne). ^Th6T9  is  no  practical  book  upon  the 
sabjeet.  Many  relative  papers  hare  been  pablUhed  in  this  Journal,  and  we 
are  always  ready  to  criticise  and  snirgest  alterations  in  modes  of  planting 
anbmitted  to  us  for  the  porpose.  We  cannot  furnish  details,  we  can  only 
pdat  oat  defects. 

CxvTAimaa  CAHniDisantA  Sbkd  {Tri$h  Lady).— It  will  grow  from  seed, 
and  that  most  f^ely,  bat  the  difBculty  is  to  procure  the  seed.  We  do  not 
know  of  whom  it  may  be  procured,  in  fact  we  rather  think  it  is  not  yet 
in  the  trade.  When  tou  obtain  seed  we  shall  be  roost  happy  to  tell  you 
when  and  how  to  sow  it  to  produce  plants. 

Fmrous  iv  Tan  (OrehidophiluM),—Tht  fungus  eemplained  of  is  perfectly 
harmless,  thoagh  nnslghtly.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  moving  the  surface  of 
the  tan  briskly  with  a  piece  of  wood  whilst  it  Is  in  its  frothy  state.  Salt 
win  also  kill  it,  and  injure  the  roots  of  ererythinir  it  comes  in  contact  with ; 
bnt  nothing  ia  so  destractire  to  the  fungus  as  quicklime. 

FsBJ*  Bpob»«— Hampton  Coitet  Vine— Worn  on  th*  Vinb  (Ruby). — 
The  fhmds  may  be  nibbed  between  the  hands  over  the  pot  until  they  become 
80  much  dust,  and  then  laid  on  the  surfaee.  It  is  the  dust  which  the  spore- 
caaea  contain  that  produces  the  plants  and  if  a  quantity  of  that  durt  (wiiich 
is  the  spores)  fall  on  the  aoil,  it  is  sufficient  without  piekbig  off  the  large 
brown  specks,  which  as  likely  do  not  as  do  contain  spores.  The  Hamptun 
Ckmrt  will  do  well  In  a  cool  vinery,  and  so  will  any  of  the  Hamburghs, 
•zoept  the  Muscat  and  Oolden  Hambnrghs.  The  Hamoton  Court  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  rariety  of  Hamburgh,  bnt  we  consider  the  Victoria,  and  Pope*s 
Hambargh  saperior  to  it.  We  hare  in  th<t  press  a  book  on  the  Vine,  which 
wUl  be  published  shortly,  and  it  is  likely  to  suit  yon.  We  are  obliged  by 
the  Naaturtinm  seeds,  which  we  fear  are  not  sufficiently  ripened  to  germi- 
nate.  bnt  If  they  do  we  will  let  yon  know  about  this  time  next  year  what  we 
UUnkof  it. 

GnAvmro  Azalsas  (W.  HI).— We  cannot  advise  von  to  graft  A^ea.^  in 
September,  bnt  the  operation  may  be  performed  at  that  time  if  the  stock  be 
growing,  otherwise  it  is  donbtrnl  whether  the  graft  will  take  or  not.  The 
gtafta  should  be  inserted  in  the  strong  healthy  parte  of  the  stem,  their  age  is 
immaterial  if  only  they  be  clean  and  ft'ce  in  growth. 

BvDDSD  Manstti  Stooks  (Country  Cur  ate), -"The  bud  should  not  ba 
oorered  with  aoil,  for  the  moea  Is  anflfdent  to  keep  the  stock  moist  and  cauae 
the  sap  to  flow  Into  the  bud.  Yon  have  done  quite  right  to  shorten  the 
shoota  of  the  stock,  but  they  must  not  be  stopped  too  closely,  otherwise  the 
bnd  will  be  forced  into  growth,  perhapa,  late  in  the  autumn,  whioh  is  a 
drawback  rather  than  a  gain.  In  spring,  after  the  bud  has  grown,  cover 
the  stock  with  soil  a  few  inchea  higher  than  the  bud,  this  will  probably 
oatise  roota  to  be  emitted  fh>m  that  part,  and  you  will  have  a  plant  fed  by 
the  stock,  with  the  advantage  of  being  on  its  own  roots  as  well.  Yon  may 
take  up  the  stocks  budded  with  tender  kinds  of  Roee^  pot  them,  and  winter 
in  a  cold  ftrame,  or  protect  the  buds  In  winter  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather  by  wrapping  aome  hay  loosely  roimd  them. 

Gbapis  SBBrraLLiNo  (S.  J2.).— The  Black  and  Oriasly  Frontignaa  are 
about  the  tenderest  of  Orapea.  Neither  of  them  will  bear  heavy  cropping 
without  being  liable  either  to  ahrtvel  or  shank ;  and  for  both  the  soil  should 
have  more  Mlcareous  matter,  as  old  lime  rubbish,  bricks,  and  lumps  of 
atone,  than  would  be  requisite  for  other  kinds.  In  such  a  seaion  as  we 
have  had  in  the  aouth,  watering  the  borders  wonld  be  an  advantage.  In 
damp  anromers  such  Orapea  and  Chasaelas  Md«qa6  would  be  better  if  the 
borders  were  covered  with  sashes  to  keep  them  dry.  The  Frontignans  in 
pota  wonld  have  been  benefited  by  weak  manure  wateringa  when  the  fruit 
waa  swelling,  but  as  it  la  now  ripening  the  mannre  waterings  could  do  little 
good.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  removing  a  few  bunohtt  might  help  to  keep 
the  rest  from  withering  away. 

Apkicot  Thbks  in  Pots  (7.  X.).— Not  only  does  Mr.  Rivers  produce  an 
abundance  of  fine  and  well-ripened  Apricots  In  pots  without  these  having 
their  bottoma  knocked  out,  hot  we  have  so  grown  them  ourselves. 

Konioa  MABinifA  (/.  ji.).— This  is  the  same  aa  Alyasimi  maritimum  and 
Glyoe  mariUma.  The  plant  ia  now  generally  allowed  to  form  the  genus 
Koniga. 

Flo&ist  anp  Pomoloout  {O.  JT.).— The  Autumn  Nells  will  be  deserlbed 
onder  Qraham*a  Autumn  Nelia,  It  being  the  deeire  of  the  raiser  that  bia 
name  ahonld  be  aaaodated  with  it.  The  £ditora  wonld  be  too  glad  to  adopt 
the  oourse  you  desire,  bnt  it  ia  not  a  remunerative  one,  and  they  do  not  see 
their  way  to  any  alteration  in  the  price.  If  thoee  whose  interest  it  was  to 
have  aupported  the  experiment  the  Editors  so  liberally  attempted  had  done 
thehr  duty,  the  plan  need  not  have  been  relinqoiahed. 

Naxis  op  FnviT  (/.  U,  Sadler),'-!,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey;  3,  Croft 
Oaatle ;  S,  Gansel*a  Bergamot ;  4,  Ne  Plna  Meuria.  (P. «/.  Jf.).— 1,  Ambrosia ; 
S.  4,  8, 9, 16,  Beurri^  Dlel ;  8,  6, 16,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  t  6,  Poire  Figue ; 
10,  Napoleon ;  13,  Easter  Beorra)  II,  Norfolk  Beefing ;  17,  Ne  Plos  Meuria 


jACOBJBi  Lilt  Haeot  {Jaeobtea  X</y).— Yon  are  gnite  right  in  your 
statement  that  Mr.  Beaton,  ut  page  180,  voL  i.,  of  Tas  Cottage  Gab- 
DSHKR,  affirms  that  this  Lily  **  Is  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  England  if 
planted  in  front  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  dry  earth  everywhere,  If  planted 
6  incbes  below  the  surface ;"  but  he  goes  on  to  aay  that  it  never  flowers 
unless  taken  up  in  autumn.  We  really  do  not  pereelTe  what  information 
you  require  more  tlian  Mr.  Boatoa  has  recorded. 

Cloth  or  Golo  GanANitTX  Failino  (A  Constant  Reader). — ^We  g^ow 
this  Geranium,  and  find  it  rather  more  tender  than  Tom  Thumb  or  Tren- 
th'im  Hcarlet.  It  in  a  tine  plant  for  an  edging  to  beds,  and  has  an  excellent 
effect  in  chain  and  ribbon* borders.  We  think  thrt  in  your  case  aomethlng 
very  obnoxious  to  the  roots  is  present  m  the  soil  in  rather  large  quantity, 
or  the  leavfts  wonld  not  wither  and  die  off  as  you  represeut.  This  Geranium 
likes  a  rather  dry  light  soil,  but  in  other  respects  its  treatment  does  not 
diff<*r  from  that  of  bedding'  Geraniums  geaerally.  except  in  Its  requiring  to 
be  tatcen  up  and  potted  a  fortnight  earlier  in  autumn,  for  cold  rains  make 
sad  havoc  among  the  foliage ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  so  soon  in 
summer  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Making  a  Fxilit  GAaoKM— Protectino  Fruit  Trxbs  (F".  C). — We  agree 
with  your  plan  so  far  as  rej^ards  planting  the  wall  100  feet  long  and  10  feet 
high  with  Feacli  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  yoa 
shtmld  not  plant  some  part  of  the  space  with  the  other  fruits  named ;  bnt 
we  do  not  approve  of  your  plan  of  having  a  fixed  frame  of  iron  wire  netting 
to  protect  thein  from  birds.     Recently  we  had  an  inquiry  whether  theee 
oontrivances  wuuM  answer  for  protecting  the  blos^ms  of  fruit  tre«a  from 
frost  in  sprins  and  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  birds.     We  are  glad  to 
hare  an  opportunity  of  disabusing  our  readers  of  such  an  idea,  and  toobserre 
that  the  buds  and  fruit  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  rarely  if  ever  preyed 
upon  by  the  feathered  tribe ;  that  wire  netting  affords  no  protection  to  the 
bloom  from  spring  frosts ;  that  birds  do  not  devour  the  buds  of  Strawbnriea 
and  Easpberriea,  and  connequeoti^  the  netting  is  of  no  use  for  tliem  at  any 
period  except  when  the  fruit  is  ripening ;  that  from  the  time  of  the  fruit 
being  ripe  to  that  of  the  leaves  falling  birds  do  not  prey  on  the  bnds  of 
Cherry  trees,  Currant*,  and  Gooseberries —the  wire  nettin-ir  is  consequently 
of  no  value  at  that  time,  but  obstructs  much  of  the  sun*8  light  and  heat,  so 
necessary  to  the  perfecting  of  the  wood  and  maturation  of  the  fruit-buds« 
on  which  depend  next  year's  prospects  ;  lastly,  that  half«inch  wire  nettinic 
fixed  over  fruit  trees  will  ob.4truct  one-sixth  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  and 
whilst  it  will  not  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  it  will  offectualiy  shut  out 
their  natural  eneDilo:)  the  birds.    Had  we  such  a  space  ut  82  feet  in  widttt 
and  so  good  a  wall,  we  would  in  the  fl'st  place  examine  the  soil,  and  if  it 
was  drained  of  superfluoud  water,  and  of  a  moderately  stiff  nature,  we  would 
merely  tr«nch  the  ground  two  spits  deep.    If  not  drained  we  would  ran 
one  dram  up  the  middle  of  the  space  at  a  depth  of  4  feet ;   and  if  aandj^ 
light,  and  poor  we  would  add  some  stiff  loam,  give  a  good  dreaaing  of  cow- 
dung,  and  though  trenching  it  we  would  tread  It  firm.    We   wonld  then 
plant  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  20  feel  apart,  the  first  tree  10  feet  from  one 
end,  and  the  remainder  20  feet  apart,  so  that  fire  trees  would  be  necessary. 
These  may  be  1  lloy^l  George,  1  Gro^eu  Mitrnunne,  1  Noblesse,  and  1  Early 
Tork.Peach.  and  1  Elruge  or  1  Violette  HiVtive  Nectarine.    The  prodace 
when  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing  would  be  about  1003  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines. The  roost  suitable  materinl  to  protect  the  bloom  from  frost  is  woollen 
netting  with  quArier*incb  meshes.    This  may  lie  purchtsed  at  about  Sd,  per 
yard ;  but  if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense,  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  cover  the  wall  with  glass.    Baring  a  good  back  wall,  yoa 
would  only  need  upright  ponU  in  front,  which  should  be  left  4  feet  ont  of 
the  ground,  and  be  covered  with  three-quarter>inch  deals,  the  uppomoet 
but  one  being  hung  on  hinges  for  ventilation.  Tne  sashes  would  be  20  inches 
apart — that  is,  the  rafters,  for  we  would  dispense  with  the  sash  system 
altogether,  leaving  a  space  at  top  2  feet  wide,  whidi  would  be  fitted  with  n 
glazed  frame  to  open  the  full  length  of  the  hou^e  by  lifting  up.   Glased  end 
fitted  up  in  every  way  as  a  lean-to  house  15  feet   wide,   10  feet  high  at 
back,  and  4  feet  in  front,  an  admirable  fruit-house  might  be  eon«tmcted. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  might  occupy  the  back  wall,  6  feet  fjrom  which  yoa 
might  have  a  row  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  pots,  or  planted  ont  4  feet 
apart,  and  trained  as  pyramids ;  S  feet  from  these  towards  the  front  there 
might  be  a  row  of  Plums  as  bushes,  and  8  feet  from  these  again  a  rov 
of  Cherries,  planted  in  quincunx  fashion.     A  house  of  this  Idnd  wonld 
be  far  preferable  to  a  wire  cage.    With  bat  ordinary  management  it  wonld 
afford  some  very  fine  fmii,  whilst  if  well  managed  it  would  be  profitable  as 
well  as  afford  a  delightful  occupation.    If  you  do  not  approve  of  this,  which 
wonld  not  cost  much  more  than  a  useless  wire  cage,  we  wonld  plant  the 
Peach  trees  as  before  i^tated,  and  4  feet  from  the  wall  mark  out  a  bed  4  feet 
wide,  and  plant  it  with  Eclipse  Strawberries.    We  wouM  then  leave  a  two- 
feet  alley,  and  have  another  bed  4  feet  wide,  and  in  this  plant  La  Coastante 
and  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberries ;  then  another  four-feet  bed  with  a  two* 
feet  alley  between  it  and  its  neighbour,  and  in  this  plant  a  row  of  pyramid  el 
Cherries  6  feet  apart,  and  two  rows  of  British  Qi^en  Strawberries.    8  Feet 
from  the  edge  of  this  bed  we  would  plant  a  row  of  Fastolf  Raspberries 
8  feet  apari,  and  4  feet  from  it  a  row  of  Block  Currants  and  Red  Cnrranta, 
which  would  leave  space  in  front  for  one  row  of  Gooseberries  ultimately,  hat 
two  to  begin  with     Now,  fur  protecting  the  Strawberries  nothing  snrpasses 
ordmary  netting,  such  as  herring-nets,  which  may  be  purchased  for  a  mere 
trifle  per  yard ;   bnt  for  the  Cherries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries wire  netting  is  better.     We  advise  you  to  employ  note  of  uiy  kind 
but  sparingly,  and  never  except  when  absolutely  nece«8ary,  and  then  they 
should  be  made  moveable ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  flexible 
netting  would  not  oe  much  more  handy  and  also  more  economical  than  wire 
netting.    In  conclusion  we  would  aay,  presuming  yon  to  have  the  hoosca 
you  would  plant  a  ro^  of  Raspberries  in  the  ground  In  front  of  the  hoose, 
and  4  feet  from  it ;  at  a  like  distance  from  these  a  row  of  Black  and  Bed 
Currants;  3  feet  fariber  off  a  row  of  Gooseberriee;  and  in  front  of  aU, 
three  rows  of  Strawberries,  the  first  3  feet  from  the  Gooseberriee,  and  the 
other  4  feet  Arom  the  first.    «Ve  have  no  doubt  but  that  either  of  these 
arrangements  would  afford  yon  a  quantity  of  ripe  fruit. 

PiNX  L0BU.IA  (R  L,  IT.).— Kermesina  I.obella  is  as  dwarf  and  compact 
as  spedosa,  but  when  true  reddish  pink ;  It  should  be  increased  by  cnttiogo;. 
as,  whsD  raised  from  seed,  the  seedlings  vary  in  habit  and  ahade.  We  hav« 
pretty  well  decided  on  not  using  it  freely  for  one  reasoo —there  Is  no  mesne 
of  keeping  birds  from  it  when  young,  unless  stringing  it  or  netting  It  over. 
As  soon  as  the  pink  flowers  showed  away  went  flower  and  plant  too,  nnlese 
firmly  fastened.  When  the  planu  are  fully  esublished  the  Urds  do  so^ 
tonoh  them.  They  served  ns  with  this  Lobelia  exaaiy  as  they  did  witli 
yonng  seedlings  of  Beet 
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Aquatics  i:c  Pots  ( it«i^). —Toa  maj  irrow  tome  hi  pots  or  ptos  wltknat 
hnles  ia  them,  or  these  dose'l  up.  if  jon  place  a  few  inches  of  stiff  loam  nt  the 
bottom.  We  hare  ^rown  many  kin<ii  in  paos»  1  foot  6  inches  wide  and  1  foot 
deep,  witboat  any  holes  of  course  at  the  bottom,  this  and  the  outside  hehng 
Klased.  At  the  bottom  we  placed  from  4  to  6  inches  of  KtifT  loam  two-thirds, 
and  aponiry  hogKT  peat  one-third,  and  in  this  compost  we  pot  in  the  plants, 
one  or  more  in  each  accordinir  to  the  tilse,  malcinir  them  Monre  with  a  few 
stones  upon  the  rootp,  or  rasteninc  them  with  pegs.  Sufficient  water  was 
then  added  to  allow  of  the  leases  floating,  or  Jnst  eorerinf  them  if  of  erect 
bahit.  addinp;  moro  water  as  irrowth  advanced  until  the  pan  was  fbll  to  the 
brim.  AqoHtics  require  a  light  and  airy  situation,  and  the  temperature 
necessary  for  the  itpecies.  Rain  water  is  the  roost  stiltable  for  them,  though 
bard  water  will  do  if  exponed  to  the  atmosphere  i-ome  time  prior  to  using 
H.  Ton  name  Pontederas,  of  which  Pontedera  cordata  and  P.  angosti- 
ioiitk  are  all  bat  If  not  quite  hardy,  but  they  do  well  in  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature ;  P.  axnrea.  from  Jamaica,  requires  a  warm  greenhouse ;  and 
P.  lanceolata  a  temperature  of  at  lea«t  45"  in  winter  to  do  well ;  P.  crassipes, 
from  Oaian»,  requires  the  heat  of  a  warm  stove ;  and  P.  dilatata  the  or- 
dinary beat  of  a  atore  ;  Thalia  d^bata,  from  South  Carolina,  does  well  in 
a  warm  fljeenhouse.  In  addition  to  these  you  may  have  Richardia 
vtbiopica  maonlata,  a  flne-leaved  kind,  and  the  species;  Peltandra  vir. 
iriniana,  th«t  majestic  Papyrus  elegans,  the  Two-spined  Water  Caltrops 
(Traps  blffpinosa),  which  is  a  bienul.il ;  the  Two-horned  (T.  bicornls),  a 
perennial  from  China ;  Sagittaria  gratninea,  S.  Doniana,  and  S.  lancifolia. 

Imszots,  Dbstrotiko  ( r.  G.  C).— Syringing  the  foliage  of  the  Dianthus 
wUh  tobaeeo  water  made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce 
of  shag  tobacco  will  free  them  of  Uie  aphi^,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  do'e.  Water  freely  at  the  roots  with  weak  liquid  manure,  which  may 
be  made  by  dissolTing  2  or.s.  of  guano  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  this 
with  frequent  sprinklings  of  water  overhead  should  enable  your  plants  to 
outgrow  the  eneoiy.  As  the  seeds  of  the  Kaulfossia  did  not  come  up  they 
must  have  been  tuul  or  sown  too  deeply.  Insects  had  nothing  to  do  with 
destroyinirrhero.  Give  the  ground  a  dressing  of  quicklime  in  the  spring, 
or  in  the  antumn  if  the  ground  be  then  dug,  and  another  dressing  of  soot  in 
the  spring,  which  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  or  forked-in,  and  this  will 
improve  the  soil  and  render  it  distasteful  to  worms  and  grubs. 

FLOwaR.oAKDBit  Pl4N  (J.  W,  Jfoyd).— We  have  no  fault  whatever  to  find 
with  the  proposed  plan  of  the  flower  grarden  In  front  of  the  range  of  houses. 
Such  a  plan  would  look  best  with  slate,  stone,  or  Box  edgings,  and  gravel 
hetween.  There  scarcely  seems  room  enough  for  grass  between  the  beds. 
Well  planted,  the  pair  of  similar  groups,  of  five  clumps  each,  would  look 
well.  We  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  proposed  arrangement  on  the  south 
and  lower  level  of  Uwn.  Why  should  the  Wellin^tonia  be  placed  in  the 
eentre  of  the  diamond  in  the  middle  ?  and  what  beauty  can  there  be  in  the 
four  acute-angled  triangles  round  it  I  As  the  PInus  tribe  flourish  so  well 
with  yon,  sappose  that  you  place  the  Wellingtonia  on  the  open  lawn,  and  I 
two  Araucarias  and  two  Deodars  in  the  four  corners,  so  as  to  give  them 
room  to  grow,  and  then  have  a  couple  of  ovals  or  circles  for  the  Sikkim 
Bbododendrona.  The  roundness  of  their  outline  will  contrast  favourably 
with  the  acute  ansles  on  the  upper  terrace,  bnt  which  there  are  quite  at  home. 
Were  the  Inner  platform  made  into  a  flower  garden,  we  would  have  a 
^  diire>rent  style  from  that  adopted  on  the  upper  platform.  We  are  pleased  to 
hear  of  the  health  of  the  Vines,  Arauc&rias,  Rhododendrons,  ftc.  The  only 
explanation  which  we  can  offnr  os  to  your  not  finding  flower-garden  plans 
at  the  Pdges  you  mention,  is  that  you  must  have  taken  up  the  wronu  volume. 
The  referenees  are  quite  correct  as  applied  to  Vol.  VI.,  to  which  they  belong. 

Wau.  TaxEs  IwFESTED  WTTH  INSECTS  (5.  2*.).— Any  time  after  the  leaves 


judges  toUDj  beim  that  out.  The  Clab,  we  know,  has  many 
enemies,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  treble  the  number  of 
fHends ;  and,  as  a  member  of  it,  I  fearlessly  assert  its  sole 
object  is  "  a  fair  field,  and  that  the  best  birds  may  win." 
Its  roles,  with  which  so  much  fault  is  found,  I  admit  are  not 
ftiultless ;  but,  then,  my  principle  is  not  to  cry  the  whole 
thing  down,  but  join,  and  then  remedy  the  fault.  Poultiy 
shows  are  surely  few  enough  (at  leastC  of  this  stamp),  and 
keep  getting  less,  so  that,  instead  of  opposhig,  it  shotild  be 
the  earnest  desire  of  all  exhibitors  to  work  together  to 
establish  such  Shows  as  these  on  a  sound  and  firm  basis.  I 
fearlessly  maintain  a  more  suitable  building,  or  a  better 
manager  than  Mr.  Douglas  (if  his  equal),  cannot  be  found. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  Judges,  I,  for  one-— and  I 
nerer  heard  but  the  one  opinion— consider  it  £ar  better  the 
Judges'  names  should  not  be  published,  or  that  eyen  they 
shoSd  be  selected  so  long  in  advance.  Three  gentlemen  will 
be  at  Isling^n  of  well-acknowledged  repute,  and  who  have 
the  confidence  of  exhibitors  in  generaL  They  were  once 
large  and  most  successful  breeders,  though  now  retiring 
from  the  arena  as  exhibitors. 

"  Ak  Ezhibitob  "  seems  hard  put  to,  to  find  fault  when 
he  wants  to  know  who  guarantees  tiie  payment  of  the  prizes. 
Have  the  former  Shows  broken  faith  with  their  supporters  P 
I  challenge  "An  Exhibitob"  to  prove  anything  at  all 
against  then) ;  and  I  doubt  not,  if  there  be  many  of  his 
class,  which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  suspect  there  are,  the 
whole  of  the  money  would  be  lodged  in  some  bank,  or  the 
Editors'  hands. 

In  conclusion,  I  woidd  fain  urge  exhibitors  to  pull  tog^ether 
and  support  such  Shows,  and  not  condemn  anything  with- 
out a  trial.  I  trust  to  see  such  a  gathering  that  has  never 
before  been  witnessed  in  the  metropolis. — A  Stsward. 


DEWSBUEY  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON 

EXHIBITION. 

Year  by  year  this  Show  has  risen  in  public  estimation, 
and  without  a  doubt  the  meeting  just  held  has  been  the 
most  successfcQ  of  any.  This  is  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  just  reward  of  the  efforts 
made  by  the  directing  CJommittee ;  and  with  care  it  is  pro- 


quaniity  of  soot  and  2  lbs.  of  sulphur  vivum,  made  into  the  couMStency  of 
thiek  paiot  by  a  soflBciency  of  nrine  heated  to  boiltni;  point.  This  solution 
well  nibbed  mto  every  hole  and  crevioe  of  the  wall  will  be  a  dish  that  few 
insects  like.  In  addition  to  this  the  trees  should  be  dres«ed  with  a  sniution 
of  salphor  vimm  2  lb*.,  soft  soap  2  lbs.,  and  1  lb  of  the  strongest  shag 
tobaeeo.  Boil  the  tobacco  in  water  for  an  hour  and  let  it  stand  until  cool. 
then  strain,  and  dissolve  tbe  soft  soap  in  it,  and  add  the  sulphur  and 
snffldeot  hot  water  to  make  it  five  gallons  at  a  temperature  of  160°. 
With  this  paint  every  shoot  and  stem,  rubbing  it  well  into  every  hole  and 
o^viee  of  tlui  bark  and  joints  of  the  wood,  being  careful  not  to  dislodge  tbe 
fhiit-buds.  The  wash  should  be  applied  with  a  brush,  and  in  winter  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  An  effectua  mode  of  exterminating  ants  is  to  mix 
ar^nic  with  sugar  and  water  to  tbe  consistency  of  treacle,  or  equal  quan« 
titiea  of  boney  and  arsenic,  either  of  which  the  ants  greedily  devour ;  but 
Mrs  must  be  taken  that  no  animal  have  access  to  it.  Ouano  will  drive 
them  away,  and  lime  water  will  dislodge  theoi.  See  remarks  on  this 
subject  In  Nos.  178  and  179. 

Nans  OF  Plkvts  {A.  If). -Your  "Thistle"  Is  not  a  Thistle,  hut  Trago- 
pofoa  pratecsis,  or  yelioir  GoatVbeard.  The  other  plant  is  Helianthemum 
▼iilfare,  common  Rook-rose  or  Dirarf  Cifttus.  {Alpha.  Acton), — 1,  Poly- 
podium  vulgare  cambHcum ;  2,  Lastrea  dilatata.  [JS.  F.).— 1,  Splranthes 
aotamnalis ;  2,  Aaplenlum  trichomanes ;  S.  Doodia  caudata ;  4,  Onyc'nium 
anrafom  ;  5,  Doodia  media.  ( Jf.  £>.,  Richmond). —Your  pltint  is  not  a  tru^ 
Bifiumia,  bat  belongs  to  the  allied  genus  Pithecoctmium.  As  far  as  wo 
can  ODske  out  it  is  an  undescribed  species,  but  we  will  endeavonr  to  ascertain 
about  ii.    The  flowering  of  the  Ailanthns  Is  not  an  uncommon  event. 


^  .     -  ,         ,  ,  bable  that  the  Dewsbury  future  shows  will  stand  high  in 

lA7/!i!!2  "•'k^  **'*k"***''-*1.^  February  undo  the  trees  from  the  wall,  and     ^iie  ranks  of  OUr  poultry  exhibitions. 

Ir  the  mortar  ba  muoh  perished  point  up  the  nail-holes;  and  when  thw  is         mi.        ^  -^   ^      r  J  ^  x     i j.. ai -    

4one  paint  the  wall  from  top  to  bottom  with  h  iif  a  peck  of  lime,  an  equal  There  IS  oue  little  comment  to  DO  made  on  tne  arrange- 
ments. The  pens  might  be  improved ;  and  as  tbe  wirework 
is  fast  becoming  imperfect,  we  woidd  suggest  in  ftiture 
shows  either  to  renew  it  altogether,  or  to  provide  new  wire 
folding-pens.  These  would  soon  give  a  return  of  the  first 
outlay  if  lent  out  to  neighbourin;;  shows  on  hire,  or  even,  in 
f^t,  by  the  advantages  they  would  afford  to  the  Dewsbury 
Show  alone,  if  laid  by  from  year  to  year.  August  318^ 
the  day  of  tiie  Show,  was  one  of  those  eccentric  vicissitudes 
of  weiU;her  foi  which  our  fatherland  is  so  proverbiaL  At  the 
earliest  dawn  everything  promised  most  favourably.  About 
six  o'clock  A.H.  a  scudding  shower  caused  a  little  anxiety,  but 
it  was  so  transient  that  all  fears  were  soon  banished  by  a 
temporary  sunshine.  At  eight,  however,  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  were  hopelessly  indulged  in  by  the  reputedly 
weatherwise.  It  rained  for  an  hour  incessantly,  and  so 
violently  that  the  workmen  employed  could  not  possibly  go 
on,  and  every  one  deplored  the  now  apparent  certainty  of 
complete  failure.  Every  object  as  fax  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  completely  drenched,  and  as  an  aged  ag^culturist  ob- 
served in  our  hearing,  "  this  is  a  glorious  rain  for  our  turnips 
and  pasture  lands,  but  it's  certainly  settled  the  Show."  We, 
as  did  all  others,  rejoiced  to  find  his  prophecy  unfulfilled,  for 
between  nine  and  ten  a  good  sharp  breeze  arose,  the  sun 
shone  with  redoubled  power,  the  roads  and  gross  were  soon 
equally  dry,  matters  progressed  rapidly,  and  though  the 
Show  was  a  little  delayed,  the  event  proved  that,  nothing 
daunted,  one  continuous  throng  of  visitors  filled  the  grounds 
from  midday  to  nightfall. 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  Poultry  and  Pigeons  all  were 


POULTBY,  BEE.  and  HOITSEHOLD  CHBOITIGLE. 


THE  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL  SHOW  AND 
THE  POULTEY  CLUB. 

I  DID  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  above  controversy,  but  I 
the  letter  of  "  An  Exhibitob  ''  demands  some  notice,  so  1 1  exceedingly  good,  but  the  old  birds  did  not  show  to  the 
tmat  you  wiD  allow  me  a  short  space  in  your  columns.  "  '         •  •  ^-   a  ^  *t  ^__^«^  __ 

What  the  motive  can  be  for  attacking  the  Show  I  cannot 
conceive.  I  believe  the  Show  to  be  got  up  on  the  most  im- 
partial princqde,  and  the  &ct  of  aa&ig  tiie  Club  to  select 


advantage  they  will  do  when  they  have  attained  ftill  feather. 
We  purpose,  therefore,  confining  our  remarks  to  a  few  only 
of  the  principal  pens  that  had  somewhat  renewed  their 
plumage.    In  Ooehim  Miss  Beldon  exhibited  some  fiist-iate 


mo 
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Bnffi9^0th<cld  And  yomig;  asd  the'««inerwa0'Oqiii^1^  OMe 
w^  the  White  Oooliins  shows  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Hepkm^ 
liiifidd.    Aaumg  the  many  «ezoc(llcaBt  qhinkfliBB  shewn  wei 
iBiiet  ktae^^  aUtide  to  both  the  Oolden  and  SilTev-Bpaaifled 
MmimrghB  of  Slies  Beld(m,for  they  are  ewdi  ee  mc^gvt  memT 
inmnphs  yet  te^come.  Mr.  Dyson's  Blade  Sed  GonM  dacfcenai 
vn(pesL^),  were  e^ally  pimocmmiikj — ^m  fiaet,  as  ^oed  as  any 
yet  shotm  this  year,  and  miyeai^enes.  The -Game  sweeps 
Jar  ak^e  oodra  weve  as  aeerly  a  faikue  as  ooold  weU  he 
hnat,ined,  two  -of  ^e  so^^aUed  **  sweepetakes  "  eomUunkig! 
t  only  A  siiifi^  entry,  and  the  third  haviBg  but  two  birds  in 
OMBpetition.    TlikB  great  nnenrtainty  of  getting  «p a.ooMe-'' 
titkft  by  the  sweepstakes  .airangemests  brii^  them  osy 
by  day  into  greater  pnbUc  disfSBTOor.    If  not  move  fireely 
jBoppecied,  as  a  saatter  of  ooorse,  Commitiiees  of  poidtsy 
.«hews.have  no  alternative  save  to  absndon  themtaltogether ; 
fo  to  esAl  a  bird  a  « winner"  when  there  are  none  to 
»diepnte  his  title,  and  again  to  win  only  his  own  entiy  fee 
baek.  dednoting  enpenses  (as  enforoed  by  Idte  schedules 
iwaad  for  these  ^dassee),  is  ill^calonlated  to  inorease  the 
popularity  of  snoh  "  sweepstakes."    Befove  ooaolading  oar 
aBenacks  on  the  pooltiy  we  eannot  iorbear  a  bvief  alhision  to 
Ihe-eiass  in  which  a  "Oomarittee's  cnlTer  cap"  was  giv^i for 
the  best  .penof  ponltiy  (any  breed)  in  the  i^^bitkm,  but  to 
ihe  qpeoially  enUsed  at  increasediees  for  Idiis  class,  though 
atSU-eivoTing  the  privilege  of  competing  in  thdr  reiq>eotive 
•classes  also ;  or  eahibitcra  cotM  enter  aingly  for  this  ets> 
•flB^.    A  very  epirited  axid  capital  competition  of  twelve  &rBt- 
rate  pens  ensued,  embracing  many  o^  the  pdnodipal  piise* 
wiwnars  in  the  previous  arbitoBtionB.    Mr.  Oannao,  of  Brad- 
ioKd,  wtas  tiie  winner  wHh  a  beaotifid  pen  of  JSpoaisk  chickens, 
tet  very  dosely  pressed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twelve 
competkoom.    As  a  single  oop  was  only  to  be  awarded,  and 
these  prize  birds  had  still  to  take  their  places  in  their 
original  positions  after  the  cttp  was  awarded,  no  high  com- 
mendation was  recorded  in  this  special  dass,  as  it  would 
have  only  led  to  many  misapprdiensions  if  found  attached 
to  pens  already  boasting  a  &st  or  seeond  prize  in  their  own 
vaaoet^,  otherwise  ei»iy  one  was  well  deservii^  of  this 
ial  recognition  of  good  quality. 


BvoM  (Wliits)^— Fifit,  £.X«Mh,  Boehdak.    SMond,  MIm  S.  Bftldoa, 
Binglej. 
THjcmb  (fioa«ii)«-«li«t,  E.  Xeaoh,  Uoohdale.    Saoond,  J.  D.  KewMme, 

•G«u«.— Fint  and  Sacond,  W.  K.  DoahQir,  Leads. 

SwAwsTABm  Cook  (Any  Colour ).—Pilaa,  H.  C.  Mitaun,  DrtfltUiiictnii. 

SwaaeaTAKa  Oaicb.  CocsxaxL^^Flrit,  H.  C  Haaoo.  Second,  T.  Yicker- 
JBaa,  CUokenlay. 

SwMEMTAKB  G*MB  Bahtax  Cock  (Auj  Coloor).— Pfixe,  WalUa  Sc  Old- 
roydt  Davabtury. 

PIOE055 

FowTKa.—CocJfe.— First,  H.  Brown.  Sheffield.  "Seeond,  Mas  "E.  ^eldon, 
Bingley.    £0*1.— First,  H.  Snowden.    Second,  Vlas  E.  Beldon. 

CABatsBs  — tfec*.— Flrnt,  J.  Firth,  jon.,  Dewslmry.  Second,  J.  "W.  Eifge, 
Birmingham.  Sen.  —  Fim,  J.  Fnth,  jon.  Second,  Mim  £.  Beldaai* 
Binglev. 

TuMBLiVB  fAlmond).— ^Priae,  H.  Snowdtn. 

T1UIBX.Z&8  (Any  other  variety) .-•Flrat.  H.  Snowdan.  Bradford,  fieeood, 
H.  Yardley,  Btrmtnflrham.    Highly  Commended,  MiM  E.  Beldon,  Binfcley. 

TrBBiTB.— Flnt,  H.  Tardiey.  Second,  Misa  E.  Beldon.  Commended. 
H.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

jAcoBina.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Blngley.  Second,  H.  Yardlay,  Bir- 
mingham. 

TBvMPmaa.— ^Imt,  ULf^  E.  fialdon.    Reoonil,  F.  Key,  Bcvarlay. 

OwLt.-'Fnat,  J.  W.  Edge.  Sacood,  .Mits  J£.  Beldon.  Highly  anmnanded, 
H.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Babm.  -  First,  J.  Firth.  Jnn ,  Dewabnry.  Saeond,  Mies  £.  Beldeo, 
Bing)^.    Commanded,  J.  Firth,  jnn. :  H.  Yardlev,  Bfarmlngbam. 

FAWTAma.— Flnt,  J.  Ffarth,  jon.,  Dawsbary.  eaooad,  J.  W.  Edge,  Bfa^ 
BBingfaam. 

KuMS.— Prise,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmtofrham. 

CoMKOK.— Flr^  and  Second,  J.  Vickarmao,  Chiekanley.  Oomntnded, 
Wallls  ft  Oldroyd,  Dewibury. 

AwT  OTHBB  TAmi«TY.-^Fii«t,  H.  Yardloy,  Birmingham.  Bcoood,  Miaa  IL 
Beldon. 


RABBrrs.— £oj9.«are<i— Flref,  "W.  H.  Firth.    Second,  J.  "W.  Natter.  De'' 
bnry.     For  CWonr.— First,  C.  A.  Ridgway.     Second,  J.  Squires,  BothwelL 
For  Weight.— Frlze,  T.  Smith,  Dewebury  Moor. 

SavBB  Cup  vob  Bkst  Pjui  nr  tbb  Exbibxtzoi;.— W.  Canaan  (SpszUah 
Chickens). 

JuDosB. — Mr.  Thompson,  of  6aint  Ann^,  near  Halifax ; 
and  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Spaxkbrook,  near  Birmingham. 


■>ms^eon 
TImo 


•Pt^aens  were  good*  bnt  the  very  h^rrj  gale  Af  wind 
was  mnoh  against  them ;  the  Carriers  evidently  becomu^ 
almost  blin&d  by  its  effacts.  This  variety  of  Jigeon,  when 
.^oonfined  within  its  power,  sofEeiB  eerions^  from  •cootinaons 
wind ;  so  much  so  as  sometimes  to  be  permanently  u^joxed. 

•OooaaMhKirA.— FIrat,  MiM  E.  Beldon,  Biosley.  Seoond,  W.  Bawon, 
floptoa  £%uacaM.~First,  Miaa  £.  Baldon.  fiaoond.  ^,  Dawaon.  Oighly 
Oommended,  B.  Wade,  Halifax. 

BFAviaH.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.   Seeond,  W.  Oanaan,  Bradford.  Sghly 
OtiiaaeJiid,  B.  J.  Wood,  lfancliai«tar.     e^UefceiM.— Fliat,  W.  Oaamm. 
Stannd,  J.  Yickatmaa,  Cbickenley.    Commanded,  E.  Saown,  Sheffield. 
.  DoBKiKo.— First,  Miaa  E.  Beldon.  Second,  E.  Leadi,  fioobdala.  €kiekm», 
-^Priae,  E*  Laach. 

HjanoMOB  Coiihirt  laiwmHlad) . — Ffapat,  Miaa  £.  Baldan.     Saaand,  W. 
Cannan,  3radJord.    C^ckm$,^  Firat,  Jllse  £.  Baldaa.    Seoond,  H.  Cartar, 
Holmflnh. 

"Habbwwh  fSHrer-apangled).— Fhvt,  Miaa  IS.  Beldon,  Btngflay.  Beoond, 
W.  Oaanaa,  Stadflbrd.  CMdkMS.— Fo-at,  W,  Cannan.  Sfsanrt,  Miae  £. 
BaldoB. 

KuiBUBgH  (Ooldan-peneilled).— Pint,  J.  Sunderland,  CoAey,  HaBfhz. 
'■acond,Miaa  E.  Beldon.    C^iekmt.—TT\n.  Wm  E.  Baldon. 

BABBuaaa  (SitararH^clllcd).  —  First,  Mias  E.  Baldon.  Heoaad*  W. 
•QNiBan.   CAtolp<iu.>Pflsa,  Miu  E.  Eddon. 

PoLAMB  (Oold  or  SllTer-spangled).— First  and  Second,  Uiaa  E.  Baldon. 
'«OlkMlwfw.— Ftrat  and  Second,  W.  Newaome.  Bingley. 

Pa&AHD  (Any  other  Tsiiaty).— Flrat,  W.  Hewaosie.  Oasaed,  Waa  E. 
iBaUon.    CSUeksns.—Frim,  W.  Hewsoma. 

Gaxb  (Blaek-breastad  and  other  Reds).  —  First,  E.  Beldon,  Bingley. 
'Baaond,  H.  Snowdan,  Bradford.  Chieken$.^¥intt  T.  Dyson,  Balifuc. 
BsBaeo,  J.  FeH,  Adwaltan.  Highly  Oammandad,  J.  B.  K ewsoine,  Batley ; 
J»  laann,  Btaineliffe ;  J.  Viokeraan,  Chictaanlag.    Commaadad,  J.  Sondar- 


land,  Coler,  HaUfsx. 
(Dockwings 
'Blngley.    Saoond,  J.  Fall.    Chidetmii^Tfnt,  J.  FelL  ^aeoad,  H.  Snowdan. 


Oams  (Dockwings  and  other  Oreya  and  Blnas>^~-Fifst,  mss  E.  Beldon, 


^1— andad,  T.  Viaharman. 

Oamx  (Whtta  and  PUes).— Flxat,  J.  Sunderland.  Seeond,  'H.  C.  Mason, 
Diighlington.    Chickens.-  Priae,  W.  Whiteley,  UTersedge. 

•Oamb  (Blade  and  Braaey-^ringad,  except  Oraya).-^Ftr«t,  Mtoa  £.  IMMBn, 
JMigNor.  fiacoad,  J.  Oldroyd,  Dawabnry  Moor.  CAmImm.— Firat  and 
Jflfiand,  J.  D.  Mewaome,  Batley. 

Ba^vtamb  (Oold  and  SIhrer-laoaa).— Firat,  W.  Oannaa,  BradfSoed.  Seamd, 
inaaB.BaMon. 

BAMTAxa  (Blaak  and  SilTar-laead).  —  FIrat,  C.  ▲.  Kidgwaj.  Saooaal, 
W.  Cannan. 

Babtams  (Whita  and  SIlTaNlafiad).— Ffaral  and  Saoond,  &  Sehoflald,  Hack- 


HALTFAT  AKD   CALDER  TALE  POULTEX 

SHOW. 

The  twest7-«ixth  annual  Bzhibition  took  t^aoe  on  Sstar- 
di^  the  2?th  xQtimo,  in  Clare  Hall  Park,  HanfaT,  which  had 
been  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Joshua  Appleyaxd,  Saq. 
The  day  was  beautifoliy  fine,  and  t^  Attendance  of  visxtoira 
veiy  great,  the  Park  being  densely  crowded  in  ev«iy  part. 
The  arrangements  were  admiral^  in  every  respect.  Poolt:^ 
xmmbered  383,  and  Pigeons  137  pens. 

Spamuk  were  good  classes,  Messrs.  GaanaEn,  Bodbscd,  aoid 
Beldon  each  exhibiting  spedmcnis  of  great  merit.  The  first- 
prize  chickens,  we  thought,  should  scarcely  haye  been  ao 
high  in  "the  ILit,  for,  although  good,  the  second-prise  pen 
contained  a  superior  cockerel  and  a  good  pullet. 

Dorkinga  did  not  show  to  advantage ;  the  prize  x>ena  were 
of  average  quality  in  adults,  while  the  chick^m  contained 
some  good  birds. 

In  Cochins  Miss  Beldon,  Captain  Heaton,  and  Mr.  Stretch 
took  the  prises  for  Bnfis  with  capital  pens — indeed,  aeddcsn 
have  sudi  really  good  birds  compciied  at  an  agricultoral  shorw. 
In  Any  other  variety  of  Cochiira  first  prizes  were  awarded 
to  Partridge,  Whites  taking  second. 

BrdkmoM  numbered  twenty  pens,  ten  in  each  dass,  ajsd 
Mr.  Ijaoy  outdistanced  oompetition  in  both  dasses  with 
splendid  dark-coloured  pens. 

For  the  best  Oame  Cock  or  Cocherel  Mr.  Fletcher  had  tiie 
silver  cup,  value  five  guineas,  with  a  magnificent  Br#wn  Sed 
cock  weU  shown.  Black  Beds  taking  second  and  third,  a 
splendid  Brown  Bed  and  a  Buckwing  receiving  high  00m- 
BsendsriHiii.    TOie'ftiBt-ppge  wngle  Oame  eockerel  shown  ^a^ 


(OaaM)^FIrat,  C  Uater,  Mirflald.    Saoond,  W.  T.  BntwiaUe. 

JUrr  BassD  vor  MaKnosxD.^Ftrst,  J.  D.  Nawsoma,  Batlsy.    Saooad, 

CX  Liatar,  Mirlldd.    Highly  Commandad.  Miaa  E.  B^en,  Bingtey ;  W.C 

DnAniry,  Laada,    OoomiaMad,  E.  Leaah,  Boikdala.    OMaiwML^CIiiL JI. 

~     F*S**BBtilf«^  taeoadtJUaaK. Baldon,  Bisglsj. 


Mr.  I^sen,  a  Block  Bed,  deaerved  his  position,  though 
fancied  him  too  much  craix^>ed  in  foot.  In  Black  Bed  Gftme 
Mr.Brierley's  first-prize  pen  in  old  birds  was  good ;  and  ISx, 
Crosland's  first-prize  chickens  were  very  promising,  while  the 
second  contained  a  bad-footed  codkem.  In  Brown  Heds 
Mr.  Aykroyd  took  first  -with  a  o^tal  pen,  the  hen  being^ 
unusually  good.  The  chickens  of  the  same  odour  were  a 
wretched  lot.  The  cockerel  in  the  first-prize  pen  was  dnok- 
dawed,  and  poor  in  evezy  respect.  Old  i>uckwing8  wesie  in 
force  though  much  out  of  Haather,  the  first  and  seoond  pens 
being  most  notioeable.  In  chickens  of  the  eame  odour  Mr. 
Aykroyd's  first-prize  pen  was  splendid — ^the  pallet  of  nun  anal 


joiTBKiL  09<  EcanTouL'nrB»  jixD-  omvMK  eASDBiraa, 


i,  the  eocieTsl  capital  in  oejonr  tad  alMpe,  tken^ 
lequiiing  mora  development — a  better  pen  we  Lave  aeldCTi 
M«k.     In  Any  other  Qane,  good  Blacks  were  first  in  the  old 

In  Poland*  'Wliite-cterted  Blacks,  ehown  natttraDy,  ~„= 
first,  Silver  second.  In  chickens  Silrera  were  first;  the  other 
two  phiea  being  awarded  to  White-Crested  Blacks,  the  third- 
prize  pen  being  excellent,  and  should  have  taken  a  faiehw 
grade. 

Batnburght'irere  unmerons  and  good,  this  district  baiiig 
noted  for  theso  varietiee,  the  Oolden-epangled  and  Sil*ar. 
•pangled  deserving  especial  mention,  itisB  Beldon  had  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prizes  with  pens  nonderfol  in  condi- 
tion, and  of  great  merit. 
_  Any  other  distinct  breed  brooght  ont  Mr.  Dawson's  bean- 
tiful  Sultans  in  old  biids.    In  chickens  Amialnitiiiji  took  first. 

The  prize  Qame  Bantam  were  capital ;  and  the  Laced  and 
Other  variety  class  contained  many  good  pens. 

Mrs.  Soamons  added  another  triumph  to  her  list  In  Ayles- 
hoiy  DiKts.  The  Houen  were,  however,  superior  in  qn^ly, 
the  first  and  second  pens  more  cspecislly. 

0et4e  and  TurJb^yj  were  an  average  lot. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

ErtHiBH.— Flnt.  W.  Canmn,  Brmdfoid.  Stcopd.  J.R.Kodbud.WriBglon, 
Brtiitol.  Thlnl,  MiM  E.  Bddoa,  BlDBiev.  CiKt™.-Fim,  J.K.Kodhnrd. 
BccoDd.  W,  Cumin.    Tblrd,  MJu  E.Soldon. 

ttoUDo.— First,  W.GaiTiUjThorinoB-lc-Maan.  Bccond.MluK.lkiHnn 
Mn«l«T.     Tbfrd,  C.  W.  BiiultT,  M»iltoton.      Chidii 


Bifbh  CcHnmesdsd,  Mi» 


sirtoD,  KuDj'-ln.ClcT 
—Tint,  Ml»  R.  Beldoa.    S< 


r-Ceut  ICInnt .. ,.     . 

Snilih.  MlddlculL   Third,  T.  Slwttb,  Oi_   _    _  „ 

"-—---Br.    fecon-l,  T.  Blretch.    Third,  MIm  E.  Btldpo.    Highly 

RlHliilt.  Stlnoat :  C.  T.  Blihap.  LenUn,  Nontnchim. 
'"-""■— •rietjl—ficrt,T.fllj«let(l'«rtrMgBj.   Besond, 


BtuoD,  Uucbi 


iiD  Brld«B.    Third, 
Big'il;  CamiuiDdtd,  Mn. 
..  .  _--X  Oft  Cdciiut,  (Anr  MiMirl.— Cap,  J.  FlFtebcr,  HusbaitBr 
«MDd«J,  Mil.  £  Btldon  i  H.  Aflum,  BaTtrley. 

G«u«  Cosnui,  (Any  colom).— Firtl,  T.  Dnos,  H«llSix.  Stmnd,  H.  C, 
MHon,  Lwd..    Third.  G.  Nobl*.  DewthniT. 

6»ilK(BUu*-ht«MtedRed.).— Flrrt,C.W.BriBrlii7.  Middlalon.  Second. 
J-enndtrUmLJUB.,  ColeiHalL  Third.  J.PTrtJi,  Ellii'.Grovo.  CfticAtni.- 
mt.  J.  CipMlwHl,  inn.,  WnkeBeld.    Second  Bad  Thlrt,  T.  D/mb,  H«llf»». 

■n-hreiuled  vti  othir  Redil— Fir«,  E.  A  yhrord,  Brwlford. 


d,  G.  Soble,  DewilrarT.   ' 


"'-'■  -  "Inrd^  UP,  Py«  ll««(C»n»dtan  Omh}. 

-Flnt.  C.  W,  Bdirlej.  Second,  Hon.  Ltdj  HiDl 


Ib  the  Ptgetm  dqmiment  the  elasnee  ware-  well  flllodi 
n^wCera  wei«  good.  Hi  ooetca  aiii»Blii»  waafint;  aniia 
hens  a  lengthy  White,  rather  ahort  in  leg,  took  a  sindlar 
position.  Hr.  Eden's  highly  commended  Wlut«eock  abiMU 
have  had  a  step  higher.  In  Carriers  Mr.  Edan  had>  it  aU 
hie  own -way,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  highly  commandM 
Black  hen,  there  was  nothing  ^pcoaching  Uie  prize  birds  in 
either  of  the  classes.  The  &^t  Almonds,  and  first  aad 
second  BUdk  Mottled  TnmblerB  were  oapital.  Bine  Beards 
and  Blaok  Bal^b  had  first  and  second  in  the  class  allotted  t» 
them.  In  Owls  fine  Whites  took  the  prizes.  In  Tazbite 
Silvers  in  beaatiAil  condition  were  first ;  Be*^  too  ooarse, 
were  second ;  a  good  pair  of  Yellows  were  commended. 
Good  Bed  Jncobins  took  first  and  second  in  the  class  for  that 
variety.  Fantatls  were  not  so  good  as  we  have  aasH.  In 
Barba  the  first  went  to  capital  Blacks,  the  cock  being  de- 
taotire  in  the  oolent  of  the  eye,  otherwise  good  in  every  other 
point,  and  accompanied  by  a  fine  hen — Yellowe  were  mommL 
Dragons  were  nnneroas,  the  first-prize  pen  of  Blues'  wns 
not  eqnal  to  Hie  highly  conunendad  pen  of  the  same  eolonr. 
Trampeters  were  not  so  perfect  a«  are  generally  shown  ftt 
Halifax.  The  mottled  cock  in  the  first-prize  pen  wsa  lb. 
Shaw's  famous  o^  bird,  aocon^aaied  by  a  poor  hen.  In  Aaj 
oth^  breed  Bine  Shields  were  first,  and  Satinettee  seeoad. 
In  the  selling  class  Blaak-headed  Nuna  were  fint,  sad 
Turbits  second. 

ftiwnu  iiD  Ctmrrr.Bi.—Catki.—nrtt,  9.  BfIki'*'  Hw«d  md  Hlftt^ 
Conmended,  P.  Eden,  Crou  Lu»,  ailford.    Highlr  CommBDilsd,  C  /. 


.    HlghLj  Comment 


ood).- 


,d  Second,  p.  E 


Handed,  E.  Beldon. 


TcniELusiHotllBd].~FlrntudBHaod.P.  Eden.  Commend 
Biuie  OK  Bt>u>it— nnt,  H.  Sudltr  Binniniihsm.  Seeoi 
Owui.-Fiiit  ud  Becond.  F.  Eden.  Thlid,  H.  Tudle]-. 
tended,  J.  W.  Ed^.  BlrmlDifhini. 
Tvutn— nrmand  CooiiDeBded,  8.  Brtjge.  I 
Luu.    Highlr  CofoBiended,  i^  «'----■  — 


1. 8.  Briggi. 
:ighl/  CoBl- 


cond,  S.  Bridge, 


IS, -Flnt 


i-  Briggi. 


Yerdler. 


1    and   CoinmsBded    H. 

.  Kididala,  Sklraw. 

xmd,  \r.  ll>Mi  T.  OsdBcy. 

JnoaiB. — For  PfnUbry. — Mr.  Joseph  Hindeon,  Liverpool  j 

and  Mr.  EichW  Teebay,  of  Fulwood,  Preston.     Pigtora. — 

Ur.  H.  Weir,  London;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southow- 

ram,  Halifax, 


DEAKE  AGEICDITUEAL  SOCrETY'S  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Taib  Society  held  their  first  Show  on  Wednesday  the  3Ist 
of  Aiigost.  in  a  field  near  the  church.  The  rain  fell  very 
heavily  in  the  emly  part  of  the  day.  but  the  weather  after- 
wards cleared  ap,  and  was  very  fine,  and  the  nnmber  of 
visitors  was  consequently  large.    The  pens  of  poultry  were 

it  very  mimerous,  but  there  were  some  very  good  birds. 

The  SpoMuk  beaded  the  list,  but  only  one  pen  was  sent. 
The  Dorking  were  in  very  bad  feather,  dark  birds  being 
first,  and  Silver  Qrey  second.  The  show  of  ^md  cooks  waa 
not  very  good;  and  m  the  class  for  cock  and  two  hens,  Browir 
Bad  took  first,  and  Black  Beds  second.  In  the  CoeMit 
class  there  were  only  two  pens,  Bufih  taking  fint,  and 
Partridge  second.  In  the  Golden-pencilled  there  were  samv 
very  good  birds ;  the  first-prize  cockerel  was  beantiftal.  Tbt 
^ver-penciDed  were  not  so  good.  In  Qolden-spangled  only 
three  pens  were  entered ;  bnt  in  the  Silver-spangled  dast 
there  wero  some  splendid  birds,  particularly  the  pulleta  in- 
the  firat-pme  pen.     In  Polonda  BUcta  w—  " — '  — ■*  '"' 


e  first,  andSOrer 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTXCULTUBB  AND  OOTTAGB  GABDENER.  [  89temb«r  c,  1SM« 


seoond.  In  the  Amy  yariel^  class  only  two  pens  were 
shown ;  the  first-prize  pen,  belonging  to  l£r.  Leaoh,  of  Booh- 
dale,  was  yery  good.  Of  Oame  SarUams  there  was  a  large 
enti!y,  bat  tiie  quality  was  not  Tory  good.  In  Any  variety  of 
Bantams  Silver-laced  took  the  first  prize,  and  Blades  seoond. 
Of  Aylesbury  Ducks  only  two  pens  were  shown.  Mr. 
Leach  had  a  very  nice  pen,  their  b^aks  being  very  good. 
There  was  a  very  large  entiy  of  Bouens,  and  it  was  a  very 
ffood  dass;  and  in  the  Any  variety  class  Carolina  Ducks 
took  first,  and  Call  Ducks  second.  Three  very  nice  pens  of 
Qe6$6  were  shown.    The  following  are  the  awarids : — 

8PAjfiBH.~Prlie,  8.  Trldetby,  Farn worth. 

PoBxnos.— Fint,  S.  Farritmton,  Attley.     Seoond,  F.  OharUon« 

Gams  Cocx.— Flrit,  J.  Turner.    Second,  S.  Farrington. 

Gams  Cook  amd  two  Hbks.— First,  C.  P.  Ackers.  Seoond,  J.  Timer, 
BadclifTe. 

Coouir-CBiirA«»Flnt,  J.  Wood,  Brimcall  Hall.  Second,  H.  Wheeler, 
Hiddleton. 

Havbvxobb  (Golden-peneUled).— Flret,  J.  Haaelden.  Second,  T.  Wrlghj, 
Xlddleton. 

HAMBumABe  (8UTer-peBciUed).~Flrtt,  E.  Cromptoa.  Second,  J.  Piatt, 
Scane. 

HAMBunone  (GoldeD-ffpangled).  —  Firtt,  N.  ICarlor,  Denton.  Second, 
O.  Whittaker. 

HAMBOsoHf  (SilTer-tpangled).— Firat,  M.  laherwood,  BedcUffe.  Second, 
J.  Fielding. 

PoLAKDs.— First  and  Second,  S.  Farrington. 

AVT  TAKUTT.— First,  B.  Leech  (Brahma).  Second,  F.  Bollock,  Chowbent 
(Biahma). 

Gamb  Bavtams.— First,  J.  W.  Morris,  Bocbdale.  Second,  J.  Fletcher, 
StonecIoQgh. 

Amy  tabibtt  Bamtams.— First,  8.  Farrington.  Second,  J.  Eckersby, 
Hytoo. 

Dvcxs  (Aylesbory).— First,  S.  Leech,  BochdalOi  Second,  A.  Bowden, 
Westhongnton. 

DvcKs  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Nelson.    Seoond,  T.  Wakefield. 

I>ucxa  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  J.  Eckersby.  Second,  C.  P.  Ackers, 
Bickersbaw. 

Gsxsx.— First,  E.  Leech.    Second,  L.  Walls. 

TnuuTs. — Second,  E.  Leech.    First  withheld. 

Bst&a  Stock.— First,  T.  Bromlow,  (Pigeons).  Second,  W.  Markland, 
Deane. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  Bichard  Teebay,  Preston ;  Mr.  Elgah 
Smith,  Middleton« 


WIBEAL  FAEMEES'  CLUB  AUTUMN  POULTEY 

AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  Birkenhead  Park  on  the  30th 
of  August.  The  site  selected  was  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  being  on  the  rising  ground  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lower  park.  There  was  aUo  a  flower  show,  which 
added  matmally  to  the  attractions  of  the  general  Exhi- 
bition. 

DouciHOS.— First,  Miss  Davis.    Second,  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 

Spawish.— Firtt,  G.  Garlick,  Rock  Ferry.    Second,  R.  Davies,  Chester. 

Gamk.— First,  J.  Foden,  New  Ferry.    Second,  J.  Perren,  Birkenhead. 

Hambvbohs.— Prise,  O.  Garlick. 

AVT  oTBKii  Bebrd.— Prise,  F.  Kelahaw,  Great  Crosley. 

Amy  Baxxn.— PrUe,  G.  Garlick. 

Ba^ctamb.— Prize,  G.  Maples,  Warertree. 

Coonn- Chin  AS.— First  and  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 

JDvGcs  (Ayleshory^— Prlxe,  W.  Innman,  Upton. 

Duces  (Roaen).— First,  T.  Stretch.    Second,  A.  Woodi,  Setton. 

Gbxsb  (GreT).~Prlse,  Lady  Cnft,  Letston  Castle. 

Gbbsb  (White).— Prize,  Mi>>8  F.  H.  Congreve,  Barton. 

TuBKBTs.— First,  Miss  Davies.  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Dayiee,  Lower  Bebbtngton. 

PiOBoxs.— C7arrt«r«.-  First  and  Second,  W.  Stalker,  Liverpool.  Potctcrs. 
—First  and  Second,  D.  Thwaite,  Rock  Ferry,  ^/immd*.— First,  W.  Stalker. 
Second,  H.  Yardlev,  BinniDRham.  FantaiU.^Fint,  D.  Thwaite.  Second, 
H.  Tardley.  Jacobifu.—Fint,  T.  D.  Walker,  Hoylake.  decond,  D.  Thwaite. 
£lu0  .Bocks,-  First  and  Second,  D.  Thwaite. 

The  Judges  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons  were  Mr.  Hindson, 
of  Liverpo<3i  and  Mr.  WooUey,  of  Bunbury  near  Tarporley. 


DUDLEY  HILL  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thx  second  annual  Show  of  the  Dudley  Hill  Floral,  Hor- 
ticultural, and  Poultry  Society,  was  held  at  Dudley  Hill,  on 
Saturday  the  27th  of  August.  The  day  was  fine  and  the 
visitors  numerous ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  is  becoming  apparent  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  tJie  locality ;  and  doubtless  another  year  will 
witness  an  augmentation  of  the  prize  list. 

There  were  twenty-one  classes  for  poultry,  and  thirteen 
for  Pigeons,  but  the  latter  were  not  well  supported  with 
entries,  tiiough  in  poultry  there  were  a  good  number  of  pens 
oompxising  some  very  good  birds.    Mr.  Oannan  took  a  large 


amount  of  the  prize  money,  and  showed  well  in  most  <^  the 
dasses.  - 

In  Game  Mr.  Hodgson  showed  some  very  good  pens ;  and 
in  Oame  Bantams  Mr.  Tetley  had  a  splendid  pen  of  Fuiiiace. 
We  noticed  some  pens  that  had  their  legs  very  neatly  done 
over  with  green  colouring. 

In  Qeese  there  was  a  beautiful  pen  of  Spanish. 

Sfavish.— Prise,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

DoBBiMOB.— First,  H.  Firth.    Second,  W.  Cannan. 

Qauu  (Black-breasted  and  other  Red).— First,  J.  Hodgson,  Bradford. 
Seoond.  T.  Snddick,  Dudley  Hill. 

Gamb  (Duck wings).— First,  J.  Hodgson.    Second,  T.  Soddlck. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-spangled).  — •  Fir»t,  J.  Greenwood,  Dodlej  Hill. 
Second,  W.  Cannan.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Greenwood. 

Hambubobs  (Silrer-fpangled).— Price,  W.  Cannan. 

Hambubohs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  DriTor,  AUerUm.  Seoond* 
W.  Cannan.    Highly  Commended,  J.  (Corner. 

Hambubohs  (Sllrer-penciUed).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  J.  Drirer. 

POLAHDs.— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  T.  Saddick. 

Gamb  Bamtams.— First,  E.  Tetley.    Second,  H.  Firth. 

Bahtams  (Other  Tariety).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second.  J.  (3omer. 

Cock  (Any  Tariety.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  J.  Hodgson,  flighlj 
Commended,  T.  Suddlek. 

Gebsb  (English).— Prise,  —  Yates 

Gbbsb  (Other  rarieties).— Prixe,  —  Tatea. 

Ducks  (Aylesbary).— ^st,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  —  Yates. 

DuoBS  (RouKB).— First,  W.  Cannan.    Second,  —  Dolby. 

PiOBOMiB.— TVmi/^s  (Short).— Prise,  A.  Field.  (Almond).— First,  A. 
Field.  Seoond,  —  Holmes.  7^r&t7«.— Prize,  A.  Field.  Antwerps.^Firmt^ 
Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  A.  Field.  Otclc- First,  A.  Field.  Second, 
—  Waddington. 

JuDOXS. — ^Mr.  E.  Hutton,  Pudsey;  Mr.  J.  Beedon,  Gtir- 
lington ;  and  Mr.  J.  Parkinson,  Bradford. 


PUDSEY  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thx  first  Exhibition  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  in  connection 
with  the  Pudsey  Floral  Socie^,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
August  the  SOth.  The  day  was  fortunately  very  fine,  and 
the  Show  was  well  patronised,  the  press  of  visitors  becoming 
so  great  in  the  evening  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a  fair  view  of  the  specimens  exhibited. 

The  entries  were  very  numerous,  pens  being  shown  by 
the  best  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ei^ibitors,  though  some 
of  the  latter  did  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  class  for  Spanish  contained  a  most  excellent  pen  of 
chickens,  which  will  doubtless  stand  high  at  many  more 
shows.  Cochins  and  Brahnia  Pootras  were  not  as  good  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Most  of  the  Game  shown  were 
in  bad  feather,  but  otherwise  good.  Of  Golden-spang^led 
Hamburghs  there  were  pens  not  to  be  easily  beaten;  and 
the  Silvers  were  also  very  good.  Golden-pencilled  Ham- 
burghs were  a  good  class,  and  an  extra  second  prize  was 
awaked  for  them.  In  Silver-penciUed  Mr.  Sharpe  exhibited 
a  pen  containing  a  cockerel  of  rare  quality ;  and  the  Black 
Hamburghs  were  both  numerous  and  good.  Of  Oame  Ban- 
tams there  were  some  excellent  specimens ;  but  the  class  for 
Black  and  White  contained  birds  that,  for  the  most  part, 
were  suffering  from  the  moult.  In  Bantams  the  Any  other 
variety  class  was  the  most  interesting.  The  first  prize  went 
to  a  neat  little  pen  of  Cochins,  the  second  to  a  perfect  pen 
of  Silver-laced,  and  the  third  to  Silkies.  Polands  were  first- 
rate. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  very  fine,  but  the  variety  class  for 
Ducks  was  much  better.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  perfect 
pen  of  tame-bred  Wild,  and  the  second  to  East  Indian. 

In  single  cocks  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prizes  fell  to 
Grame,  the  third  to  Brahma  Pootra,  and  the  fifth  to  Spanish. 

Of  Pigeons  there  were  fifty-one  entries,  comprising  excel- 
lent specimens  &om  the  lofts  of  Messrs.  Churkson,  Edg^e, 
Hughes,  Yardley,  Oowbum,  Haansbergen,  and  Jessop.  The 
birds  were  well  fed  and  watered  during  the  day,  and  all  were 
despatched  to  their  homes  the  same  night. 

The  pens  used  on  the  occasion  were  Turner's,  of  Sheflield. 

Spanish  (Black).— First  and  Second,  Vf,  Cannan,  Bradford.  Third,  W,  R. 
Dnxbury,  Leids. 

CocHiv  AMD  Brahma  Pootea.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second  and  Third, 
C.  LiHter,  MirAeld. 

Gamk  (Blaok-bteasted  or  other  Reds).— First,  J.  Sanderlsnd,  Oolej  Hs]|« 
Haltfux.    Seoond,  J.  Hodgson.    Third,  F.  Spencer,  Pudsey. 

Oamb  (Other  varieties).— First,  J.  Hodgson.  Second,  J.  Sonderland. 
Third,  C.  Lister. 

Hamburoh  (Oold>spangled).— First,  W.  Cannan.  Seoond  and  Third,  C. 
Cowhum,  L.eeds.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Greenwood. 

Uambobou  (Silver-spangled).— Firtt  and  Second,  W,  Cannan.  Third,  C. 
Cowbaro. 

Haxbukoh  (Oold-pencilled).— Firtt,  W.  Cannan.  Seoond,  J.  H.  Sharpe, 
Bradford.  Extra  Second,  W.  Uarker,  Cottingtej.  Third,  0.  WUsoo,  Padsej. 
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Baxboms  (Silv«r-tp«agled).— Fint,  W.  Caanaii.  Baoond,  W.  Mand, 
Btadir.  ThinI,  J.  H.  Shupe. 

HAiurmoH  (Blaek,  White,  Baff,  or  Caekoo).— First,  W.  R.  Dnxhniy. 
8Moad,  W.  CanoMH.    Thfrd»  w.  Harker. 

BAKTAin  (OttOM).— flrik,  C.  Lifter.  Second,  J.  Kewiome,  Belley.  Tliird, 
W.  r.  Eatwfrtle,  Otley. 

Bavtaim  (BlaciL  or  White].— First,  W.  Cannaa.  Second  aad  Tlilrd,  C. 
Lbftar. 

BAHTAin  (Other  Tariettea).— First,  J.  Newaome.  Seoood,  W.  Oannaa* 
Third,  C.  Lister. 

PoLAxo.— First,  W.  Cannaa.  Second,  D.  nilngworth.  Third,  W.  R. 
Dttzbory. 

Docks  rBoa«m).— First,  J.  Harrison,  Beeston.  Second,  W.  B.  Daxhnry. 
Third,  J.  Newaome. 

Dvcxi  (ATleebnry),— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second,  W.  Jackson,  Pndaey. 
ThiTd,  W.  R.  Dnxbnry. 

Docxs  (Any  other  Tariety).— First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Jessop,  HoU  (Wild 
aad  Blsek).    Third,  J.  Oateo.  Halifax  ( Blaok). 

SnrGLB  Oocx.— First,  H.  C.  Mason  (Game).  Seoond,  J.  Fell  ft  Son  (Oame)* 
Third,  Lad  J  Hawke  (Brahma).  Fourth,  J.  Sonderland  (Game).  F1^,  w. 
(Sravaa  (Spanfnh). 

Pieioiis.— OarritfTf.— Flrat,  J.  Clarkson,  Pndtej.  Second,  H.  Tardley, 
Birniagham.  Potri«r<.— First  and  Second,  w.  Hughes,  Leeds.  Dragons, 
—First,  H.  Tardier.  Second,  C.  Cowbum.  Oir/«.— First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Bir* 
mlsfhtm.  Se^md,  W.  Hnghea.  Antwerp*  (Long).— First,  J.  W.  Edge. 
Second,  T.  Ingram.  (Short>.— Firi>t,  H.  Tardley.  Second,  C.  Cowbum. 
JVrftttj: -First,  J.  R.  Jessop,  HnU,  Second,  W.  Hughes.  T^nibhra  (Long). 
— Ftnt,  C  Cowbum,  Second.  W.  Hughes.  (Short)  —First,  W.  Hughes. 
SeeoDd,  H.  Tardley.  JVinrot^— First,  J.  W.  Edge.  Second,  W.  Hughes. 
OtUr  MTMtics.— First,  J.  W.  Edge.    Second,  T.  Sagan,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Thos.  Dodds,  Orenden,  Halifax,  officiated  as  Judge. 


POCKLTXGTON  SHOW  OF  POULTEY,  PIGEONS, 

AND  CANAEIES. 

Fob  xnanf  years  past  the  town  of  Booklington  has  eigoyed 
a  reputation  for  one  of  tiiie  best  local  shows  in  the  kingdom. 
No  effort  that  can  be  made  to  promote  its  sacoess  is  ever 
neglected  by  the  Committee  of  management ;  and  the  towns- 
men of  Pocklington  show,  also,  eveiT^possible  inclination  to 
support  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power;  and  this  year  it 
has  in  a  pecnniaiy  point  of  view  been  a  most  snccessful 
meeting.  The  weather,  too^  has  been  as  fine  as  could  be 
desired. 

Game  were  first  on  the  list,  and  almost  every  bird  in  the 
moult ;  Mr.  H.  Adams'  Duckwings  and  Files  were  about  the 
best  in  the  Show,  but  they  appeared  to  be  used  up  for  this 
8ea^on.  In  Bed  Ghune  the  judgment  did  not  meet  the  ap- 
proTal  of  certain  parties,  but  at  the  Dewsbury  Show  next 
day,  the  first-prize  Pocklington  pen  was  again  placed  first 
by  one  of  the  beet  Judges  in  England  (Mr.  Hewitt).  The 
first-prize  Game  chickens  were  very  g^ood,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  again  took  first  at  Dewsbury.  They  were  Black- 
breasted  Beds.  The  prize  pens  of  Spanish  were  very  good, 
and  shown  in  splendid  condition.  Dorkings  were  a  moderate 
class ;  both  first-prize  pens  were  worthy  of  their  position. 
The  show  of  Cochins  was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  at  a  local 
exhibitlott,  almost  every  pen  in  the  classes  was  highly  com- 
mended. The  first  pens  were  gems ;  the  cock  in  the  first- 
prize  pen  took  the  cup  for  the  best  pen  in  the  Show.  Mr. 
Beldon's  Hamburghs  took  first  prizes  in  all  the  classes,  they 
were  first-class  birds  and  won  with  ease.  There  was  a  nice 
show  of  Bantams,  and  the  prize  birds  would  win  at  almost 
any  show. 

The  Ducks  and  Oeese  shown  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Driffield, 
were  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  their  classes. 

Pigeons  were  very  good,  but  not  easy  to  judge,  as  they 
were  in  baskets  not  open  at  the  sides,  consequently  it  was 
difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  what  the  birds  were  like.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  Committee  would 
engage  Mr.  Turner's  pens  both  for  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  as 
under  the  present  system  the  fowls  cannot  be  seen  or  judged 
to  advantage. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

Gasix  (Blaek-breanted  an'1  other  Red8).~First,  H.  Beldon,  Binglej.    Se- 
nd, H.  M.  Julian,  Hull.    Hi(;hl]r  Commended,  H.  Adums,  Beverley. 

Gaxs  (DackwlnK  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  U.  Adamf. 

GAMa  (Any  other  ▼ariety).— Firi»t  and  Second,  H.  Adam*.  Chickens  -^ 
Flr«t,T.  DjBon,  Helifax.  Second,  Master  J.  Charlton,  MiUinlngham.  Highly 
Ooaunended,  H.  Adams  ;  H.  H.  Julian. 

SrAyuH.—Firnt,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  8.  Robeon,  Brotherton.  Chiekms. 
— tint,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  S.  Robson. 

BoiKiMo.— Pint.  M.  Hooter.  Second,  W.  Watson,  Bishop  Barton. 
Chickem*.  -  Pir»4,  M .  Unnter.    Seoond,  W.  Watson. 

CocQiy.Cn):iA  (BufforCinnamon).— First,  Master  J.  Charlton.  Second, 
C.  T.  BlMiop,  Lenton,  near  Noftinirham.  Highly  Commended,  T«  H.  Barkei, 
UoTlogiiiuii.    Commanded,  H.  Carling. 


Coohim-Cbma  (Any  ofhar  ▼niletf).— rSnt  and  Seoond,  J.  BeU,  TUfdc. 
Highly  Commended,  O.  Hair,  Bielby;  R.  White. 

CooHiy-CHxifA  Chsoksms.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  T.  H.  Btiker* 
Highly  ComoMBded,  Bowa  A;  Brigga,  Harrogate ;  T.  H.  Barktr. 

HaiuvB«Ha  (Goldeii-opanffled>— Firsts  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  8.  Gasp* 
ling,  CottiBghanu 

HAMBuaoBi  (SnTer-apangled).— Flrafc,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  8.  Oampltng. 
ChidMn»,^flitlL  H.  BeldoB.   Seoond,  8.  Campling. 

Hamimasa  (Gold  or  Sllter-penelUed).— First,  H.  Beldon.  SooooA, 
O.  A.  Tonng.    C^tdtens.— First,  H.  Beldon.    Second,  G.  Pears. 

PoLiBB.— First,  H.  Beldon.    seeond,  O.  A.  Tonng. 

Bavtams  (Game).— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hall.  Second,  G.  Hblmaa,  Highly 
Oonmended,  W.  Lawranson,  Eagleaellffe. 

BAMTAira  (Gold  or  SUrer-laeed).— Flrsl,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  J.  B.  Jeaaop 
Highly  Commended,  R.  M.  Stark. 

BasTAiCB  (Any  ether  Tatiety).->Flrst,  B.  M.  Stark.   Seoond,  J.  Gawan. 

Duces  (Aytosonry).— First  and  Seeond,  O.  A.  Yonng. 

Ducks  (Roaen).~First,  B.  J.  Wood.  Second,  T.  H.  Barker*  Goon* 
mended,  O.  A.  Young.  * 

Ducks  (Any  other  rariety).— First  and  Seoond,  J.  R.  Jessop. 

Gnaan.— First,  O.  A.  Yoong.    Seeond,  J.  Metealf,  Pocklington. 

TuuuTa.— Priae,  W.  Dorser,  Warter. 

GniNXA  Fowls.— First  and  Seeond,  O.  A.  Yonng. 

PioBONs.— Prefer*  <yr  Croj9j»«r«.— First,  H.  Beldon.  Seoond,  S.  Robson. 
JViMMerf — nrst,  H.  Beldon.  Seeond,  J.  R.  Jesa<m.  9ar6«— First,  W.  B. 
Tan  Haansbergen.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardiwr* 
JaeoMM-First,  H.  Yardley.  Seoond,  8.  Robson.  JVin^oUs— First.  J.  R. 
Jessop.  Seeond,  T.  EUrlngton.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Reynolds.  IVtiai- 
pe#tfr«— >FIrst,  W.  B.  Yan  Haanrt>eigen.  Seeond,  F.  Key.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Yardley.  {>io^— First,  H.  Beldon.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  Com- 
mended, J.  W.  Edge.  7Wr6i£«'Firat,  J.  R.  Jessop.  Second,  H.  Beldon. 
Cixrrier«— First,  S.  Robson.  Second^W.  B.  Yan  Haansbergen.  Any  othtr 
eartefy— First,  S.  Robson.    Seeond,  W.  B.  Yan  Haansbergen. 

ExTBA  Stock.— First,  Maater  Eldridge.  Highly  Commended,  Mijor  Hill. 

JuDGxs. — ^Mr.  John  Croesland,  jnn.,  Wakefield ;  and  Mr, 
A  Cattley,  Tork. 


PIGEOITS  AT  THE  DARLINGTOIS'  SHOW. 


*> 


In  your  last  I  see  another  letter  from  "A  Fahcixb 
containing  the  information  that  Mr.  Botcherby  was  the  only 
Judge  at  Darlington,  and  charging  me  witii  jumping  at 
condusions.  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only  say,  that  I  took 
the  catalogue  as  my  authority,  thinking,  naturaUy  enough, 
that  as  it  was  printed  and  sent  out  by  the  authority  of  Sie 
Committee,  its  statements  might  be  relied  upon. 

He  also  seems  to  think  that  I  shall  have  some  difficuliy  in 
verifying  the  statements  made  in  my  last  respecting  the 
cup  bird.  He  does  not  say  whether  it  is  the  age  or  the 
quality  of  the  bird  which  he  disputes.  The  age  is  not,  I 
suppose,  a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  but  for  all  that,  if 
required,  I  am  quite  in  a  position  to  prove  my  statement  of 
his  age  to  be  correct ;  and  with  regard  to  the  quality,  the 
facts  that  he  appears  in  the  prize  list  wherever  exhibited, 
and,  that  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Eden,  from  the  Dun  cock  with 
which  he  has  taken  first  prize  at  Birmingham  for  the  last 
two  years,  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  conclusive. — J.  I.  D. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AN  OLD  FANCIER— No.  8. 

RABBITS. 

It  is  terribly  hot  even  here  on  this  hill.  There  is  a  dry- 
ness of  the  air  and  earth  such  as  I  never  remember  to  have 
felt  before.  Ponds  in  the  village  are  as  dry  as  turnpike 
roads,  springs  are  no  longer  running,  well  after  well  is  £ul- 
ing,  and  an  elastic  springy  lawn  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  is  another  evidence  of  the  heat  which  is  new  to  me,  it 
is  that  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  finest  Elms  in  Enghmd 
gives  little  alleviation  to  our  misery.  A  tree  is  now  too  thin 
a  shade,  nothing  but  a  block  of  building,  (e.^.,  on  the  east 
side  of  a  house  of  an  afternoon)  is  thick  enough  to  protect 
from  the  blazing,  broiling  heat. 

It  is  just  such  weather  as  is  described  by  Tennyson  in  his 
**  Mariana  in  the  South." 

*•  With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet. 
The  house  through  all  the  lerel  shinea; 
Clo«e-1attioed  to  the  brooding  heat. 
And  client  in  ita  dnaty  Tines : 
Kor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  wonid  bleat, 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  ranlt. 
But  day  increaaed  from  heat  to  heat.** 

If  I  read  these  lines  on  Christmas  day  I  should  feel  hot. 
But  if  it  is  oppressive  here  on  this  hill,  what  must  it  be  in 
Bath,  that  lovely  yet  hot  city,  built  as  it  is,  on  the  inside  of 
a  circlet  of  hills,  teacup-shaped.  I  turn  my  telescope  and 
bri^g  the  Bath  hills  near  to  me,  and  I  almost  fancy  I  hear 
the  good  citizens  frying.    My  fiiends  the  working  g^ardeners 


joussiAii  OF  myBmom/ruBM  astd  coTD^iiaE  QAsssaxsBL, 
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i&l  me  that  last  week  labeonxi^  witliin  liigk^-waUed  ^srdmiB 
was  something  terrible  to  bear.  What  must  this  heat  be  in 
Fleet  Street  ?  even  here  it  indaces  ^eat  idleness.  Lather 
teUb  a  tale  of  a  lazy  m(Ak  too  idle  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
who  was  acoostomed  to  repeat  the  alphabet*  and  then  add, 
''Ta-ke,  O  Lord,  these  letters  and  put  them  together  even  as 
thou  wHt."  Let  ns  hope  that  he  did  ihis  onlyte  the  dog 
days-— I  am  fond  of  finding  excuses  for  every  one.  Now«  I 
JUL  mclined  instead  of  writing,  to  repeat  the  letters,  aad 
ask  the^ood  genius  that  presides  over  *^  our  JouxiLal,"  to  put 
them  together  as  he  will,  but  in  vain» 

**  If  yoB  wutt  m  dklig  done  yoa  mast  do  ityvonttU;  MUi,  * 

sm  Lonfffeflow. 

Now,  if  I  could  imagine  az^  one  (well  there  might  be 
some  dear  schoolboy  fond  of  pets),  who  was  kind  enough  to 
relish,  and  remember  with  pleasure  two  former  papers  by 
*•  WiLTSHiKB  Ebctob,"  entitled  "EecoUections  of  an  Old 
Fanmer,"  let  such  a  kind  individual  be  assured  tiiat  there 
are  other  recollections  to  come  on  in  due  time,  besides  Kos. 
1  and  2.  There  always  lies  before  me,  on  vij  study  desk,  a 
slip  of  paper  entitled  "  mems,"  and  the  &st  line  of  the 
memoranda  is  this — "unbaptised  children."  Now,  a  little 
sHp  of  paper  so  entitled  is  in  its  turn  filled  up  with  various 
items,  used,  and  torn  up  to  give  place  to  another,  to  be  in 
its  turn  filled,  used,  and  torn  up.  But  each  and  every  suc- 
ceeding bit  of  paper  is  headed  with  "  unbaptised  children." 
For  why?  there  are  are  always  some  to  be  baptised.  So  of 
this  "Eecollections  of  an  Old  Fancier,"  there  will  always  be 
some  coming  on. 

I  went  into  Rabbits  at  an  early  age,  too  early,  ibr  like 
many  children's  first  pets,  I  fear  my  first  pair  of  Babbits 
wave  starved.  N,B. — little  childr^i  if  they  have  pets  given 
to  tiiesn,  should  also  have  a  seivant  put  in  charge  of  them. 
The  first  Babbits  died ;  they  came  too  soon  to  be  appre- 
ciated, a  boon  unvalued  because  premature.  But  in  due 
time,  in  the  earliest  of  breeched  days,  pet  fever  set  in.  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  came  on,  what  induced  it,  and  how  the 
first  symptoms  ishowed  themselves.    Five-and-twenty  years 

SfO,  books  for  boys,  reaUy  sensible  books — ^were  very  few, 
enty  of  books  of  the  moral  tale  kind,  full  of  long  words  of 
itin  derivation,  written  in  the  true  Johnsonian  jack-boot 
Style,  xmreadable  and  unint^ligible  to  a  boy.  These  were 
what  one's  maiden  aunts  gave  one  on  birthdays,  and  very 
dean  they  remained  all  their  days.  Thorough  jolly  books,  for 
all  boys  are  jolly,  were  rare  indeed.  There  was  dear  old 
♦•  Bobinson  Crusoe,"  to  be  sure ;  but  Capt.  Mayne  Beid  had 
not  then  written,  neither  had  Mr.  Atkinson  brought  out 
his  "  Boy  Naturalists."  I  quote  from  memory,  perhaps  I 
am  not  quite  right  in  regard  to  the  title.  Neither,  again, 
did  one's  present-giving  relatives  and  friends  often  come  up 
to  the  tune  of  a  nve-shilling  book.  One  cantankerous  old 
centleTnan,  under  an  obligation  to  my  father,  did  give  me  a 
five-shilling  book  once,  but  it  was  an  apple  of  Sodom,  for  on 
opening  the  parcel  it  proved  to  be  "  Blair's  Preceptor," 
and  I  wished  it  far  enough,  for  he  said  in  his  note,  that  he 
expected  me  to  read  it  (read  a  school  book  in  play  hours, 
indeed !),  and  that  he  would  examine  me  in  it.  Well,  the 
£Eites  were  propitious  to  me  once  when  a  boy,  at  any  rate. 
Friends  coming  from  a  neighbouring  city  actually  brought  a 
copy  of  the  then  newly-issued  "Boy's  Own  Book,"  price 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence— think  of  it,  eight  shillings  and 
sixpence !  I  got  it  only  by  a  shave,  for  it  was  intended  for 
my  elder  brother,  but  happily  was  considered  too  juvenile 
kfr  him,  so  it  was  to  be  my  book,  and  he  was  to  read  the 
"  Scientific  Recreations."  It  was  mine,  my  very  own.  I 
have  the  precious  volume  now,  and  my  own  boys  delight  in 
it.  Well,  henceforth,  from  that  lucky  day,  that  glorious 
book  was  my  library,  my  vade-mecum.  It  went  out  fishing 
with  me  on  summer  balf-holidays ;  it  cheered  dreary  No- 
vember evenings.  Oh  !  blessed  little  square  book,  to  a  boy 
well  nigh  inexhaustible.  But  the  most  delightful  part  to 
me  was  "The  Fancier,"  it  made  me  a  fancier,  and  I  am  a 
fancier  still. 

Singing  birds  you  have  heard  about ;  silkworms  I  cared  not 
for  after  the  first  essay ;  but  Rabbits,  so  comeatable  by  every 
boy,  and  so  great  a  source  of  delight,  I  did  love.  I  began 
humbly,  but  improved  in  time.  My  spare  hours  were  em- 
ployed in  making  hutches  out  of  old  boxes,  and  I  looked 
with  pride  upon  my  long  row  of  them,  fronted  with  iron 


hooping  (gaivanisMl  wire  had  not  then  been  invented),  w^ 
tin  trough  made  by  my  dear  old  tinker  crony.  My  Rabbits 
paid,  too,  for  being  a  day  scholar  at  a  grammar  school,  I 
was  able  to  supply  tiie  less  fortunate  boarders  with  my  spare 
stock.  Of  course,  their  food  came  out  of  the  governor's 
garden  and  com  bins.  Ghreat  was  my  delight  at  every  im- 
provement. My  stock  rose  thus— Hi-marked  and  common, 
then  better  marked,  then  Smuts,  and  Butterfiy  Smuts,  then 
Half-lops,  Oar-lops,  and,  triumph  of  triumphs,  FuU-lops.  A 
certain  doe,  black  and  white,  amd  perfect  in  dewlap,  colour- 
ing, and  shape,  is  well  remembered  by  me,  as  I  placed  h.er 
for  exhibition  on  a  truss  of  hay  with  her  little  ones  around 
her. 

Nor  let  my  grand  buck  "Sir  Harry,"  be  forgotten,  an 
enormous  fellow,  yellow  and  white,  and  dark-nosed.  How 
he  drubbed  the  cat,  threatened  the  dog,  and  almost  beat 
Hfe  out  of  a  Dorking  cock.  My  Babbits  had  reaohed  per- 
fection point,  just  as  stage  coacmes  had  when  railways  came 
in,  fmd  having  reached  it,  they  gave  way  to  a  new  £uicy, 
that  of  Pigeons,  but  how  that  happened  my  next  Niunber 
shall  tell,  which,  it  m^  be,  will  be  less  of  a  Number  for 
schoolboys  than  this. — 'Wiltssixe  Bbctob,  AuguH,  Idfh, 


BABBITS. 

Why  is  it  that  while  so  much  pains  are  taken  in  the  im- 
joovement  of  poultry  and  Pigeons,  Babbits  are  left  almost 
unnoticed  ?  Are  not  the  Ostend  Babbits,  or  what  are  still 
better,  the  Patagonian  Babbits,  worth  a  little  care  and 
trouble?  A  few  hutches  may  be  kept  where  there  is  no 
room  for  fowls,  and  the  Babl>its  are  so  healthy  and  pleasant 
to  feed,  that  it  is  not  only  a  delight  to  have  them,  but  it 
saves  many  a  butcher's  biU. 

A  Patagonian  BabKt  when  only  ten  weeks  old  weighs 
fix)m  8  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  They  are  tigly  in  appearance,  having  a 
large,  broad  head,  and  a  single  lop,  but  their  usefiolnesa 
quite  makes  up  for  their  want  of  beauty ;  and  if  elegance 
and  beauty  are  required,  then  have  those  lovely  little  crea- 
tures the  BEimalayas  as  w^. 

The  larg^  Babbit  consumes  a  creat  quantity  of  food,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  if  sudi  would  thrive  well  fed  only  upon 
soaked  grey  peas  and  fine  middlings  mixed  with  white  pea 
haulms,  as  when  fed  with  oats  th^  waste  so  much. — ^Henlmt. 

[Babbits  have  not  been  left  unnoticed  in  our  pages,  and 
the  contributions  to  them  on  the  subject  have  been  collected 
and  pubKshed  in  a  Httle  volume,  entitled  "  The  Babbit 
Book,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  ofiBce  fbr 
seven  postage  stamps.  It  contains  roll  directions  for  feed- 
ing and  managing,  with  nortraits  taken  from  live  specimens 
of  the  principu  varieties.  J 


WINTERING  THE  C5UCK00. 

Ik  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  information  how 
to  keep  Cuckoos  through  the  winter,  I  may  state  my  ex- 
perience, having  kept  one  until  November ;  I  lost  it  then  by 
its  being  choked.  I  fed  mine  on  small  pieces  of  liver, 
mutton,  and  wasps,  but  the  bird  seems  to  prefer  the  young 
grubs.  I  think  if  your  corresx>ondent  can  keep  up  a  supply 
of  grubs  or  beetles  with  the  raw  mutton  and  liver,  he  may 
manage  to  keep  his  bird  through  the  winter. 

On  dissecting  the  gizzard  of  the  Cuckoo,  the  old  birds  I 
find  have  in  it  a  quantity  of  haiiy  caterpillars  and  beetles. 
A  bird-preserver  in  this  locality  of  no  mean  experience,  has 
now  a  Cuckoo,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  is  confident  that 
Cuckoos  sleep  for  most  of  their  time  during  the  winter,  and 
that  this  sleeping  will  not  take  place  until  the  gizzard  is 
quite  ftiU  of  caterpillars  and  beetles. 

I  have  shot  Cuckoos  this  season  to  dissect  the  gizzard, 
and  I  have  found  them  to  be  as  my  friend  says.  He  seems 
quite  sanguine  of  success,  and  I  shall  watch  his  experience, 
and  if  he  succeeds  until  November  or  December,  I  will  com- 
municate  the  result  to  The  Jouskal  op  HoBTictriiTUBK.— 
B.  D.,  Seaham, 


ToKebp  HoNBYi*-^M.  Sands,  Orange  county,  N.T.,  directs 
to  heat  strained  honey  to  the  boiling  point,  and  store  it  in 
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OtfTQcedjan,  when  its  will  kMpwItiMHUcanc^iiilp.  To  prevent 
daagflr  of  bnmtiig;  set  the  veeeel  in  whidi  it  ia  ta  be  heated 
ink>  enothflg  cooteimB^  w«ter» 


BEE-MAICAGEMBNr  AND  FOOD. 

ToTT  or  some  of  your  numerous  sabscriberv  oottid,  I  !bel 
sure,  tell  me  the  plainest,  simplest,  and  cheapest  method  of 
managing  a  few  stocks  of  beee.  I  have  too  great  a  dread 
of  their  stines  to  become  a  skilfhl  apiarian :  therefore  the 
expensiye  and  complicated  hives  I  see  generally  used  wonld 
not  suit  me.  The  working  men  I  have  in  my  garden  know 
nothing  of  the  prop^  way  of  handHng  bees  beyond  shaking 
down  a  swarm  from  a  bough,  and  putting  the  hiye  on  its 
stand  afcerwards;  and  it  would  take  no  small  share  of  p^- 
suasion  to  induce  me  to  enter  the  domains  of  my  bees  rmtil 
at  least  twelve  hours  after  that  exasperating  operation  has 
been  suocessftilly  concluded*  In.  fact,  I  only  endure  bees  for 
the  sake  of  honey,  which  is  almost  a  necessity  in  a  remote 
country  house  like  mine.  I  find  the  common  straw  hive 
does  not  suit  my  bee-house,  besides  hovuig  to  sacrifiee  the 
insects  whoi  I  want  their  stores. 

I  wish,  also,  to  gain  some  information  on  the  best  flowen 
to  plant  for  bee  food.  I  have  tried  many,  but  found  the 
beee  seemed  to  like  nothing  so  much  as  mignonette — ^not 
even  white  clova^  BoxAgQ  tkey  do  not  much  frequent,  and 
few  Bonats*  flowers  seem  to  please  their  taste.  The  helio- 
trope and  Oxidis  flonbunda  are  exceptions^  There  is  a  little 
bine  plant,  of  which  I  have  a  small  bed,  which  they  frequent. 
I  send  a  bit  of  it,  and  will  be  obliged  to  you  for  its  name. 
Some  persons  recommend  me  to  sow  patches  of  buckwheat 
near  the  house :  is  it  a  bee  plant  ? 

I  onoe  knew  an  old  g^dener  who  kept  a  large  supply  of 
bees,  and  was  most  suocessfrd  in  o)t>taining  quantities  of 
h<mey  from  them.  He  made  three  or  four  hogsheads  of 
delicious  metheglin  (or  mead)  every  year;  besides  all  the 
combs  he  kept  for  the  use  of  his  employer's  family.  He  fed 
his  bees  in  winter  on  small  birds,  roasted  well,  and  basted 
with  honey  or  strong  ^yrup  of  sugar  and  treacle.  I  have 
seen  him  take  out  the  bare  skeletons  from  his  hives,  th«!*e- 
foce  the  bees  must  have  eaten  the  meat  off  the  bones.  He 
used  to  saynotiiing  agreed  so  well  with  bees  as  roasted 
birds.  I  shall  wait  with  anxiety  a  reply  through  the 
columns  of  your  Journal. — ^Bxtby. 

fWith  your  dread  of  bees  and  the  ignorance  of  your  as- 
sistants, we  cannot  advise  any  attempt  to  advance  upon  the 
<^  and  well-understood  system  of  management.  Destroy 
swarms  as  a  rule,  and  you  will  insure  young  queens  and 
obtain  fine  honey,  but  renew  your  old  stocks  by  the  substi- 
tution of  swarms  every  five  or  seven  years.  If  your  bee- 
house  is  net  suited  to  common  straw  hives,  have  it  altered; 
for  none  other  are  so  cheap  or  so  well  adapted  to  your  pur- 
pose. The  specimen  you  enclose  is  Salvia  argent ea.  Silvery- 
leaved  Sage.  Buckwheat  forms  excellent  bee-pasturage, 
but  should  be  sown  in  large  quantities  to  be  of  much  service. 
Situated  as  you  are,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  of  your  bees 
doing  well,  and  we  should  deem  it  labour  lost  to  cultivate 
expressly  for  them.  We  have  been  told  that  in  China  they 
biny  bees  during  winter,  and  also  bury  a  dead  fowl  with 
each  hive.  When  exhumed  in  the  spring,  the  bones  of  the 
fowl  are  stated  to  be  picked  as  clean  as  those  of  the  small 
birds  you  mention !] 


UXETESTG  BEES-TATTTXG  THE  HOISTIY  FEOM 

PAETIALLY-FILLED  COMBS. 

I  HAVE  two  "  casts  "  so  light  that  I  doubt  whether  any 
amount  of  autumn  feeding  would  carry  them  through  the 
winter.  If  I  unite  them  to  other  stocks,  what  shall  I  do 
with  the  brood-comb,  if  any,  and  what  with  any  honey  there 
may  be  in  the  other  comb  ?  The  two  stocks  or  May  swarms 
of  this  year  to  which  I  propose  to  unite  the^,  are  in  Stew- 
arton-hives ;  what  would  be  the  beat  plan  to  adopt  in  carry- 
ing out  my  proposal  ?  These  swarms  have  filled  only  one 
box  completely,  and  a  second  box  but  partially,  what  had  I 
better  do  with  these  second  boxes  ?  Shall  I  leave  them  as 
they  are,  or  remove  them  ?  and  if  the  latter,  what  shall  I  do 
with  any  honey  there  may  be  m  them?    If  the  former. 


would  not  the  hon^  in  them  help  to  sa^»oit  the  bees  from, 
the  cista  that  Ipeofoss  to  p«it  to  tksmf 

In:thaneBt0aiMk  I  have  seose  partially -filled  eombs  in  a 
g^ass  supermen  a  Woodbury  bai-end-frame  hive,  how  oaul 
extiaot  the  honeiy  out  of  theaai  without  bveaJckig  them  up  ? 
AnorinfonnatieftrsspeotiBffthe  above^  would  gseatly  oblige. 
Flssseto  understand  that  I  am  <|nite  a  novice  at  bee-keep- 
ing;, and  reganl  my  questions  as  the  natasal  growth  of 
neeessary  ignocanoe. — ^T.  IL  D. 

[Yon  axe  not  Ukelyt  to  iisd  aiqr  brood  in  otherof  yoor 
weak  casts  at  this  season.  Whaieveg  honey  remsins  wfli 
be  fit  fovtsMe  purposes,  to  wUeh  we  should  apply  it.  Bjr 
cutting  off  the  empty  part  of  the  oembs  in  a  stxaightliBe 
they  may  readily  be  attadhed  to-eiidier  bars  or  frames,  and 
should  be  careAiUy  preserved  for  use  next  season.  Bead 
Mb.  Woodbury's  artmles  on  driving  and  xiniting  bees»  in 
Nos.  130  and  144  of  Thb  Jovsnai.  of  HoBTicuKTUBn,  and 
foUow  the  instruetioBs  therein  given. 

We  conclude  that  it  is  the  lower  compartment  whidK  is 
but  partially  filled  in  your  Stewarton  hives,  and  if  so  should 
leave  them  as  they  are. 

The  only  method  at  i^^nopriating  the  honey  in  partially- 
fiUed  combs  without  breaking  them  up  altogether,  is  to 
slice  off  the  cells  on  both  sides,  leaving  the  central  foun- 
dations uniigured,  and  fixed  to  the  bars  for  future  use.  Our 
esteemed  correspondent,  "  B.  &  W.,"  once  informed  us  that 
by  adopting  this  plan  he  had  had  the  same  combs  filled 
thrice  in  one  season.] 


THE  BEE  SEASON". 

Thb  summer  of  1864  has  been  a  very  fine  one  for  bees* 
but,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to  the  last,  as  the  fiowess  were 
languishing  in  July  for  want  of  moisture.  I  have  noticed, 
however,  a  great  appearance  of  hon^dew  in  Augu^:  this 
generally  produces  honsy  of  rather  a  coarser  character  than 
from  white  clover  or  other  fine  bee  pasture. — ^H.  W.  Nbwxan, 
HiUnde,  Cheltenham. 


APTAHTAN  YAEIETIES. 

Foux*  BaooD.-^I  was  vety  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apiary  of 
"  A  Devonsuibb  Bbb-bzbfbb"  being  so  affected,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed  had  it 
been  in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  himself;  and  for  my  own 
part  I  thank  him  for  the  straightforward  manner  which  he 
gave  it  to  the  world.  I  have  some  expenenoe  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  which  I  hope  to  oommanicate  at  some 
ftituxe  opportunity. 

QiTBBNS  IN  1862. — In  the  first  place,  the  great  Dzierzon 
and  "  A  Devonshibb  Beb-kbbper  "  gave  it  as  their  qsinion 
that  a  young  queen  would  not  take  her  wedding  flight  with 
the  thermometer  lower  than  70®  or  75°.*  The  low  tem- 
perature at  the  time  they  should  have  been  out  gave  rise  to 
some  misgivings  and  tmeasiness  on  my  part,  as  the  sheet 
was  as  follows :— 52«»,  64®,  56^,  for  weeks ;  but  on  the  7th  of 
July  came  a  little  sun,  and  the  register  was  60^.  I  was  at 
my  hives  in  an  instant  to  see  if  any  of  the  virg^ins  would  make 
th^  exit.  In  a  few  minutes  No.  1  made  her  appearance 
and  took  wing,  but  returned  in  about  five  minutes  unsuc- 
cessful, but  stayed  upon  the  edge  of  the  alighting-board  a 
fow  minutes  and  then  took  flight  again.  As  near  as  I  could 
tell  she  was  about  twenty  minutes  in  returning,  with  evident 
signs  of  impregnation,  and  laid  eggs  in  six  days  all  right, 
with  the  thermometer  at  61®.  No.  2  was  out  at  the  same 
time ;  I  did  not  see  her  return,  but  she  had  been  successful, 
as  her  young  ones  were  out  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the 
other.  She  was  in  a  straw  hive,  which  I  could  not  inspect. 
I  should  have  said  that  No.  1  was  twelve  days  after  swarm- 
ing, and  No.  2  was  nine  days. 

My  next  performance  was  with  queens  at  the  time  of 
taking  them  up.  I  had  some  driven  bees  without  a  queen 
three  days  which  became  very  tmeasy,  so  I  gave  them  one 
that  had  ceased  breeding  some  months,  and  marked  her.  I 
gave  her  to  them  at  the  top  without  any  preparation.  They 
received  her  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  all  was  peace ; 

•  I  stiU  hold  to  the  same  opinion.  Was  not  jonr  thermometer  in  the 
chade,  and  did  it  not  therefore  register  a  lower  temperature  than  the  sunnr 
atmosphere  which  inclined  the  qaeens  to  hearken  to  the  oall  of  lore?— A 
DrrojisuiBJB  Bas^Ks^rsa. 
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two  hours  after  I  gave  them  a  young  one  in  fine  order.  I 
anticipated  the  usual  excitement,  but  all  was  peace.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  one  cast  ont,  but  no,  and  upon  examination 
the  unfruitful  one  had  disappeared  without  any  of  the  usual 
signs.  These  are  facts — ta^  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  Distakcb  Qxtbsns  and  Dbonbs  Fi«y  ok  thbxb  Nup- 
tial ToiTB. — ^The  introduction  of  the  Italian  stock  to  this 
district  has  enabled  me  to  give  some  information  upon  this 
important  subject.  In  the  first  place  I  must  state  that  there 
is  not  one  of  tiie  young  (jueens  from  the  Italian  stock  im- 
pregnated with  an  Italian  drone,  therefore  all  are  cross- 
mouiers ;  and,  strange  to  say,  out  of  twenty  young  black 
queens  within  half  a  mile  of  the  old  Italian  stocks  (the 
young  ones  removed),  not  one  has  been  impregnated  by  the 
yellow  bees,  but  at  one  mile  up  to  three  and  a  half  miles 
distant  thirty  per  cent  are  cross-mothers,  and  many  of  them 
are  bettet  marked  bees  than  from  the  Italian  queen  with  a 
black  drone.  I  see  that  in  another  remove  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  left. — ^Nobth. 


as  I  have  proved  from  practical  observation.  They  seem  to 
gain  the  most  on  common  bees,  in  the  latter  psui>  of  the 
season.  It  is  said  they  can  gather  honey  from  red  clover : 
I  have  not  paid  attention  to  this  quality  in  them,  and  there- 
fore, cannot  speak  bf  it  from  my  own  knowledge.  Some  of 
my  neighbours  have  told  me  they  have  seen  them  gathering 
honey  from  it;  if  so,  this  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for 
their  gathering  more  honey  than  common  oees. 

They  are  extremely  amiable,  as  unprovoked  they  never 
sting.  There  is  one  trait  in  their  character,  which  I  do  not 
admire  much,  although  it  proves  their  superiority,  and  that 
is  their  propensity  for  stealing;  if  there  is  a  hive  of  common 
bees  near  that  are  weak  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  robbed, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  common  bees  find  it  useless  attempt- 
ing to  rob  Italians,  as  they  can  repel  three  to  one.  My 
experience  with  them  is,  they  are  superior  in  every  way  to 
common  bees. — ^H.  Holdbn,  MirickvUle. — {Canada  Farmer,) 


BEES  DSr  SUEEEY. 


As  there  are  many  readers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobti- 
cuLTtTBE  who,  like  myself,  take  an  interest  in  anything 
relating  to  bees,  I  am  induced  to  give  you  the  results  of  my 
first  manipulation,  or  deprivation  of  honey  from  my  col- 
lateral-boxes. 

In  the  first  place,  I  live  only  four  or  four  and  a  half  miles 
'from  London;  not  one  of  the  most  open  positions  for  an 
apiary,  being  surrounded  with  houses  on  all  sides,  and  my 
bees  having  to  go  a  long  distance  to  collect  their  stores, 
consequently  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  fill  the  boxes  than  it 
would  do  if  placed  in  an  open  country.    On  the  6th  of  May 
I  opened  one  of  my  collateral-boxes.  No.  1,  for  the  increasing 
population,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  I  opened  No.  2  box,  to 
let  the  industrious  labourers  construct  more  combs.    On  the 
16th  of  July,  I  took  off  box  No.  1,  which  had  all  the  ceUs 
sealed,  except  about  half  a  dozen  on  one  small  comb,  with- 
out a  single  grub,  or  egg,  or  brood  in  any  stage  whatever, 
which  I  attribute  to  the  ventilation  in  my  hives.    Box  No.  2 
is  three  parts  itill,  independent  of  the  middle  box  or  pavilion 
of  nature,  as  Mr.  Nutt  calls  it»  which  is  quite  frdl.  On  weigh- 
ing box  No.  1, 1  found  it  contained  20  lbs.  of  honey,  after 
the  box  and  wax  had  been  deducted  from  it ;  and  I  have  left  in 
the  other  boxes  80  lbs.  more.    But,  as  the  weather  has  been 
so  dry,  I  find  the  bees  do  not  collect  so  much  honey ;  and,  see- 
ing your  advice  of  August  9th  to  a  correspondent,  I  consider 
it  most  prudent  to  let  well  alone,  as  the  stock  is  very  strong. 
I  may  perhaps  ruin  my  hive  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pounds  of 
honey,  which  will  not  be  wasted  by  the  bees  if  they  do  not 
require  it. — ^T.  S. 


CHAEACTEBISTICS  op  ITALIAN  BEES. 

I  w^ouLD  state  that  the  result  of  my  experience  regarding 
Italian  bees,  is,  their  disposition  to  labour  fSar  exceeds  that 
of  the  common  bee;   they  commence  work  earlier  in  the 
morning,  and  work  later  in  the  evening,  and  on  a  cool  day, 
when  the  common  kind  are  not  to  be  seen  they  are  at  work. 
It  seems  that  they  prefer  a  northern  clime,  for  in  their 
native  coimtry  it  is  said  they  are  only  found  in  the  north, 
while  the  common  bees  are  found  in  the  south.    The  queens 
are  larger  and  more  prolific  than  common  ones,  and  are  in- 
clined to  swarm  oftener  and  earlier.    The  Italian  bee  differs 
from  the  common  one  in  being  larger,  and  of  a  light  chrome 
yellow  colour,  with  light  brimstone-coloured  wings  and  two 
orange  girths  immediately  behind  the  wings.    Working  bees 
as  well  as  drones  are  thus  marked,  the  girths  upon  the 
drones  are  scolloped,  and  they  attahi  an  astonishing  size. 
The  queens  are  marked  a  good  deal  like  the  workers,  but 
much  brighter,  and  on  account  of  their  size  and  colour,  are 
very  easily  found  in  a  swarm.    The  bees  are  almost  trans- 
parent when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  and  when  bred  in  comb 
of  their  own  building,  are  larger  than  when  bred  in  comb  of 
oommon  bees,  as  their  own  cells  are  larger.    I  have  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  to  my  mind,  that  they  will  gather  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  more  honey  than  common  bees.    It  is  said 
of  them  that  they  will  gather  twice  as  much,  but  I  only  give 
them  credit  for  superiority  over  the  common  ones,  in  so  far 


DESTEOYING  WASPS. 

YouB  correspondent  from  Dorsetshire  inquires  how  wasps 
are  to  be  destroyed.  Fu-st  of  all,  squib  them  with  gun- 
powder where  their  nests  are,  and  dig  them  out ;  almost  an 
impossibility  this  season  to  find  them  all.  I  have  iound 
Millingfton's  wasp-glasses  very  effective  in  a  small  way ;  they 
must  1^  about  one-quarter  filled  with  brown  sugar  and  water, 
or  a  little  small  beer.  I  have  emptied  these  glasses  gene^ 
rally  containing  from  100  to  200  wasps  and  one  or  two  blae 
files.  If  honey  is  used  in  the  glasses,  then  the  bees  are 
entrapped  in  large  numbers  themselves ;  but  when  sugar  and 
water  and  a  little  beer  are  used,  I  have  never  found  a  single 
hive  bee  caught,  although  the  glasses  are  placed  within 
2  feet  of  the  Mves ;  and  during  the  late  hot  dry  weather  the 
wasps  seemed  quite  ravenous  after  liquid  food. 

I  cannot  quite  approve  of  Mr.  Taylor's  mode  of  placing^ 
barleysugar;  for,  though  it  attracts  the  bees  in  numbers, 
they  are  a  good  deal  too  busy  with  the  candied  sugar  to 
notice  the  wasps  much,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  of'er 
of  the  sugar  takes  the  bees  off  their  gufurd.  Mr.  Taylor  is, 
however,  a  steady  apiarian  in  all  other  respects,  and  in  hia 
case  probably  the  passage  into  the  hive  must  have  been 
quite  blocked  up  by  the  bees. — ^H.  W.  Nbwman,  Hillside, 
Cheltenham. 

To  Pbbvsnt  yoitb  Bbbad  being  Bittbb. — ^Add  a  tea- 
spoonfrd  of  magnesia  to  the  yeast  just  before  you  use  it. 
— S.  M. 

OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Useful  Fowls  (jRufty).— A  Dorklngr  cock  with  your  crops-bred  Cochfna 
pallete,  will  produce  f  bort-legged,  fuU-breMtad  chickens  for  table,  and  the 
pulleU  wiU  lay  in  the  winter. 

Washimo  thk  Plcxaob  or  Fowls  (Cochin). —Butt  Cochin  plamaice  does 
not  want  washlnir.  Silrer^spanfrled  Hamburghs  should  be  washed  wlU\ 
soap  and  water.  The  bird  should  afterwards  ba  put  in  a  baskec  with  sofc 
straw,  and  either  plaeed  in  the  hot  son,  or  before  a  fire,  till  the  plama^e 
is  dry. 

Nawkih  Baittaics.— a  **  CosisTAXT  RsADKa "  in  No.  178  asks  where  he 
can  obtain  some  of  tbese  birds.  I  had  not  seen  any  for  years,  until  when 
paniog  through  the  villago  of  Seagry  last  Keb^uiuy  I  s^w  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  a  field  adjoining  a  pretty  cottage.  I  only  Cttoght  sight 
of  them  at  a  dist«ince,  and  for  an  instant  only,  from  the  top  of  an  osBntbus  ^ 
but  I  beliere  I  am  correct  as  to  the  sort.  I  understan*!  the  owner's  addre&a 
is— Mr.  Sampson,  Seagrr,  near  Cbippenham,  Wilts.— Wiltahirb  Rkciob. 

PouLTBT-juDoiMo  (£r.).~Before  we  insert  your  oommunication  yon  wilt 
oblige  us  by  fumislilsg  us  (not  for  pnblicatioHj,  with  the  name  of  the  Shovr 
and  Judge. 

PioKON  JunoiHO  AT  Nkwcastlr  AND  DAaLiNOTox  {A.  B.  C,  and  f&e 
Oompiler  of  the  Larlington  5c Aecfu/e).— Enough  bas  been  now  said  on  tti» 
subject,  and  the  gentleman  who  made  (he  awards  we  should  think  is  not 
likely  to  appear  again  as  a  judge  •>(  Pigeons.  We  wonld  aluo  remind  our 
oorrespondents  that  sltributing  ml^doings  and  bad  motiveH  ouly  esasi>eraC4*i, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  only  qnestiou  at  issa?— Weie  tne  Pigeoaa 
correctly  judged! 

DcrscTiTB  Rabbit  (C.  0.).— Sell  him  or  eat  him,  and  buy  another. 

ri:nPARATiON  OF  Wax— HivEs  {B.  ^.).— The  kettle  for  rendering:  combe 
into  wax  could  readily  be  manufactured  by  any  tinmun  from  tho  d«»senpitoa 
we  quoted  from  Dr.  Bevan's  work,  but  we  know  uo  oue  who  keep«  siiela 
things  for  sale.  The  hive  figured  in  No.  178  is  of  Canadian  mannfactux-e^ 
and  is  nut  obtsinable  in  tbis  country.  We  believe  the  Wi*odbnry  franae^ 
hire,  rosde  by  Messrs.  Neighbour,  posnesMs  a'l  it«  edvantsges,  whilst  it  1» 
better  adapted  for  English  tise.  The  lociety  3  ou  ref^r  to  bas  long  been 
defunct. 

BoBAOB  FOB  Ebbs  {A.  i?.).— Ton  may  sow  in  September,  luiil  sgain  In 
March  or  April,  which  will  secure  a  succession  of  flowers.  We  are  gladl 
you  have  euceeeded  so  well. 
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WCCKLY  CALENDAR. 
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.  taken  near  Leadoa  dnrinf  Vke  laat  thirtf -« 
The  greatest  beat  was  84<*on  the  17th,  1848; 


yean,  tte  aiverate  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  67.6^,  aad  Us  nlglit 
the.k>weat  eold,  39*.  en  the  ]7th,  1840.    The  gNataet  faU  of  tain  was 


MY  OECHABD-HOITSE.— No.  9. 

EXPEESSED  in  a 
fonner  paper  my 
conviction  that  a 
statement  of  the 
dates  of  froit  ri- 
pening in  orchard 
houses  would  be 
of  great  yalue  to 
amateurs  as  well 
as  to  gardeners, 
hj  enabL'ng  them  to  compare  their  own 
crops  with  those  of  others.  As  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy,  as  is  generallj  sup- 
posed, to  write  luoidlj,  and  at  tne 
same  time  pleasantly,  on  horticultural  matters,  I  shall 
confine  myself  in  this  paper,  chiefly  to  these  important 
details  of  orchard-house  culture.  The  point  I  wish  to 
brin^  to  notice  is,  that  orchard-houses — judging,  however, 
ohieSy  ^m  my  own  (one  of  the  oldest  in  England) — ^have 
tlie  desirable  quality  of  advancing,  steadily  and  gradually, 
the  date  of  fruit-ripening.  I  have  already,  in  the  com- 
xmnieatioii  above  referred  to.  stated  this  date  in  the  case 
of  several  of  the  fruits  which  I  cultivate,  but  I  will  now 
enter  upon  the  subject  at  greater  detaiL 

To  begin  with  the  earliest  Peaches.    The  Bed  Nutmeg, 
A  perfectly  valueless  frurt,  in  four  jrears  only  advanc^ 
five  days,  ripening  on  July  5 ;  Petite  Mignonne,  a  de- 
lidous  little  Peach,  but  not  worth  cultivating,  ripened  on 
the  17th  of  July,  gaining  eleven  days  in  four  vears  ;  Early 
Xork,  the  queen  of  early  Peaches,  has  advanced  from 
August  1,  in  1861,  to  July  4,  in  this  year ;  Canaij,  Ame- 
rican, from  Greorgia,  has  gained  twelve  davs  m  three 
years,  ripening  Julv  11th ;  Gt)lden  Purple,  also  an  Ame- 
rican Peach,  has  advanced  fifteen  days,  ripening  on  the 
doth  of  July ;  Alice  is  nearly  stationary ;  Acton  Scott 
much  the  same,  both  being  worthless  for  special  use; 
Tineose  de  Fromentin  had  chained  thirteen  days  in  three 
Tears,  and  again  lost  them  by  being  changed  to  the  late 
hcnse  (this  fruit  is  unworthy  of  notice) ;   Stump  the 
WofW,   a  grand  American,  lias  only  progressed  three 
dsys  in  as  many  years,  ripening  August  15th ;  Honey, 
ripe  August  10th,  1862,  was  ripe  on  July  21st  of  this 
year,    f  rugnon  Imperial  Nectarine,  five  days  gain,  ripe 
August  7th  ;  Bivers  s  Orange  has  niined  eighteen  days, 
ripe  J«iy  28th ;  Du  Tellier's,  seven  cutys,  ripe  August  9th ; 
J>ache88  <^  Oldenburg,  seven  days,  ripe  August  9th; 
CSunvi^,  seventeen  days  since  1862,  ripe  August  11th. 
These  are  all  fine  fruits,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Chau- 
Ti^re  is  especially  eood — ^large,  weU  coloured,  flavour  aro- 
aiatic,  and  bears  aoundantly.    These  dates  are  gathered, 
not  from  solitary  specimens,  for  of  some  kinds  we  have 
ten  or  twelve  in  various  forms  of  training.     Stanwick 
Jfedxrine  and  Stanwick  Seedling  have  advanced  some- 
whmt  also,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  (minion.    Stanwick 
Seedling  is  a  magnificent  Nectarine,  of  the  same  flavour 
tihe  parent,  and  ccdours  weU ;  ripe,  this  year,  Asgust 
Kow  18L— Toa.  TH,  Nsw  Smaa 


17th.  A  most  valueless  Peach  is  the  Chancellor:  that 
has  advanced  ten  days,  but  it  is  to  be  condemned.  Wal- 
burton  Admirable  is  nearly  stationary ;  ripe  August  30th. 
A  handsome  Peach,  but  too  pale  generally  to  please  the 
dealers'  fancy.  Early  Crawford  was  ripe  July  30th.  This 
very  fine  Peach  is  also  out  of  favour  with  dealers.  These 
pretend  that  only  high-coloured  fruit,  like  Soval  Greorge 
and  Grosse  Mignonne,  are  saleable.  It  is  well  that  my 
brother  victims  should  be  aware  of  this,  and  also  tiliat 
all  yellow  Peaches  are  said  to  be  at  a  discount.  It  is 
also  **  passing  strange  "  that  whenever  any  particularly 
valuable  baskets  are  sent  up  the  markets  are  at  once 
"  flooded  wiUi  small  fruit,  or  Peaches  from  the  Soutii  of 
France ;"  so  that  we  become  public  benefactors  without 
intending  it,  even  by  means  of  these  houses. 

I  come  now  to  a  point  on  which  I  feel  somewhat  per- 
plexed. It  is,  that  nowever  agreeable  and  profitable  it 
may  be  to  have  nice  saleable  Julj  Peaches  by  reason  oT 
the  house  advancing  their  maturity,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  when  Peaches  intended  by  Nature  to  succeed  the 
out-door  ones  are  forwarded  so  far  as  to  become  ripe  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  most  disagreeable,  and  I  nave 
immense  trouble  to  retard  the  ripening  of  ihe  fruits.  We 
have  never  extensively  practised  ^removing  Peaches  to  a 
colder  atmosphere  so  as  to  check  them,  because  this  re> 

riires  care  and  time,  so  that  I  cannot  speak  ef  this  {dan» 
find,  however,  the  regular  October  Peaches  gradually 
becoming  mid-September  ones.  Pavie  de  Tonneux,  for 
instance,  ripe  October  Ist  in  1861,  October  4th  in  1862, 
October  1st  in  1863,  is  now  ripe  !  It  is  a  splendid  cling- 
stone of  grand  shape  and  colour,  reckoned  second-rate  m 
flavour  in  the  best  French  catalogues,  but  very  good  by 
those  who,  like  me,  prefer  clingstones.  Thomas's  Late,  a 
very  great  acquisition,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Rivers,  has  advanced 
from  October  8th  in  1862,  to  October  Ist  in  1863.  At 
this  rate  it  may  ripen  by  the  equinox  in  a  year  or  two»^ 
I  place  great  dependance  on  Tardive  d'Espagne  for  late- 
ness, due  October  10th ;  but  even  this  has  been  removed 
to  a  cold  corUer.  Baldwin's  Late,  another  American 
from  Mr.  Eivers,  ripened  on  November  2nd  in  1862; 
but,  alas !  on  October  the  20th  last  year.  I  fear  we  shall 
never  have  good  November  Peaches.  The  October  ones 
are,  however,  really  good,  and  among  the  new  varieties 
soon  to  be  introduced  there  may  be  more  such. 

Prom  the  foregoing  rough  sketch,  from  which  many 
are  omitted,  it  wul  be  seen  that  the  period  of  the  fruit  s 
ripening  has  really  been  accelerated,  and  this  gradually, 
as  could  also  be  shown.  No  doubt,  however,  having  a 
second  house  with  a  different  aspect  would  remedy  much 
of  this  evil ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  on  that  it 
is  in  the  succession  of  fruit  that  orchard-houses  especially 
shine.  All  our  out-door  Peaches  were  gathered  m  three 
weeks.  During  that  period  there  was  much  waste.  A 
great  Buuiy  Peaches  also  fell  in  the  houses  from  the 
violent  winds,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  trees  render- 
ing pruning  very  hazardous.  Much  wider  houses  would 
have  been  better  in  our  case.  A  path  round  by  the  front 
is  very  useful. — ^T.  Collikgs  Bb^haft,  Richmond  House, 

No.  S8S«— ToL.  XZXn.,  OiA  SxEOBf. 
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BULBS. 

CATALoauBS  of  Datch  and  other  flower-roots  now  making 
their  appearance  remind  us  that  a  few  hints  on  the  culti- 
vation and  the  choice  of  bulbs  may  be  iiseful  to  those  who 
have  had  but  little  success  in  their  management,  or  who 
wish  to  enjoy  sweet  and  beautiful  flowers  in  winter.  I  shaU 
divide  the  subject  into  three  parts — 1st,  Bulbs  for  forcing. 
2nd,  For  flower-garden  decoration.  3rd,  Greenhouse  and 
stove  bulbous  plfuits. 

IBT,  BULBS  FOR  FORCING. 

Of  those  none  are  more  beautiful  than  the  iar-famed 
Guernsey  Lily,  and  the  not  less  beautiful  Belladonna  Lily 
(Amaryllis  beUadonna).  The  Guernsey  Lily  has  a  flower 
of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  imaginable,  looking  in  the  sun's 
rays  as  if  dusted  with  gold,  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and 
appearing  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce — October  and 
November.  The  Belladonna  Lily  has  a  charming  whitish 
flower  flushed  with  rosy  purple.  They  should  bo  potted  at 
latest  by  the  middle  of  September,  before  the  scapes  are 
too  far  advanced,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  travel- 
ling, and  will  not  bloom  finely.  Three  to  five  may  be 
planted  in  a  six-inch  pot,  providing  efficient  drainage,  and 
employing  a  compost  of  good,  sound,  and  rather  strong 
loam,  with  a  little  sand  intermixed.  I  usually  insert  them 
to  the  neck  in  the  soil,  and  after  watering  them  place  in  a 
cold  frame  on  coal  ashes  until  the  first  week  in  October, 
admitting  air  day  and  night,  and  protecting  them  only  firom 
heavy  rains.  "When  brought  on  in  a  warm  house,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  glass,  they  bloom  poorly,  and  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  the  beautiful  flowers  on  account  of 
the  long  flower-stem.  To  bloom  well  they  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  have  abundance  of  air,  but  no  more  heat 
than  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost.  A  fair  amount  of  air, 
but  not  drying  currents,  is  essential  to  success,  and  not  less 
so  is  a  light  situation.  They  do  moderately  well  in  sitting- 
room  windows,  and  are  beautiful  objects  for  autumn  decoi'a- 
tion  generally.  Inserted  in  moss  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse 
they  oloom  f&iely,  providing  it  be  kept  moist ;  but  the  bulbs 
are  of  no  use  afterwards,  nor  are  those  potted  after  the 
flower-scape  appears.  To  grow  them  and  bloom  them  are 
two  difTerent  things,  of  the  latter  of  which  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  hereafter.  * 

Presuming  them  to  have  been  potted  early  in  September, 
I  give  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist,  and 
place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  require  to  be  near 
the  glass,  and  have  a  free  circulation  of  air.  By  the  last  week 
in  September  the  scapes  will  bo  far  advanced  for  flowmng, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse ; 
and  duly  supplied  with  water,  they  bloom  finely  in  October 
and  November.  Copious  supplies  of  water  are  necessary 
to  prolong  the  blooming.  Those  who  have  not  grown  these 
bulbs  have  a  treat  in  store. 

Hyacinths. — Domestic  flowers  in  every  sense,  thriving 
in  the  smokiest  and  busiest  thoroughfares  of  towns  nearly 
as  well  as  they  do  in  the  best-constructed  horticultural 
buildings,  they  are  unsurpassed  for  their  beautiful  colours, 
form,  and  fragrance,  and  on  this  account  they  are  deserving 
of  every  care,  and  ought  to  find  a  home  in  every  household. 

The  first  essential  to  their  successfiil  cultivation  is  the 
selection  of  bulbs,  which  should  be  clean,  healthy-looking, 
and  heavy  and  firm.  It  is  desirable  to  choose  those  bulbs 
that  have  the  scales  covered  with  a  thin  tissue-like  coat, 
passing  over  those  with  the  scales  perished  for  some  distance 
from  the  crown,  and  having  a  cankery  appearance.  Bound 
medium-sized  bulbs  are  the  best,  and  if  they  have  the  apex 
closely  filled  up  with  the  scales,  and  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
from  which  roots  are  emitted,  free  from  mouldiness,  flat,  but 
not  much  sunk,  with  a  firmness  to  the  touch  and  heavy 
for  their  size,  these  are  the  sort  of  bulbs.  Some  kinds, 
however,  produce  large  roots,  but  even  of  such  those 
bulbs  having  a  firmness  and  heaviness,  which  the  large 
open-scaled  roots  do  not  possess,  are  to  be  selected  in  pre- 
ference. Large,  loose,  light  bulbs  seldom  give  close  sym- 
metrical fiower-spikes,  but  have  more  foliage,  and  taller 
open  spikes  of  bloom.  Many  kinds  have  smallish-sized  roots, 
and  these  almost  invariably  afford  the  best  spikes  of  bloom. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  procure  bulbs  early,  quite  as  much  to 
secure  them  good  as  to  have  them  potted  in  due  time  for 
an  early  bloom ;  and  another  grand  point  in  ordering  tiiem 


early  is  to  obtain  roots  that  have  not  been  exposed,  per- 
haps for  -v^eeks,  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
seedsman's  shop  or  window.  The  exposure  of  the  bulbs  to 
light  and  atmospheric  cbanges  exerts  an  ii^jnnous  influenoe 
upon  them.  After  they  are  purchased  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  them,  if  they  are  to  be  retarded,  in  the  thin  paper  in 
which  they  are  wrapped  and  in  the  bags,  packed  in  chaff  in 
a  cool,  not  light,  and  dry  situation.  A  warm  place  renders 
the  roots  liable  to  premature  growth  of  top,  and  a  moiBt 
one  causes  the  emission  of  roots. 

The  next  question  is  the  choice  of  sorts;  of  these  the 
single  varieties  give  tiie  largest  spikes,  and,  unlike  the 
double,  invariably  do  well  in  water.  Some  consider  the 
single  varieties  the  most  beautifhl ;  but  they  might  as  well 
say  a  Dog  Bose  is  superior  to  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Boses.  The  single  are  the  most  numerous,  which  ia 
only  what  might  be  exi)ected;  for  double  sorts  are  more 
difficult  to  obtain  than  single.  I  shall  only  give  a  selection 
of  the  very  best.  Those  marked  thus  *  are  the  best  for 
early  forcing  and  also  for  water ;  f  flne  for  exhibition. 

DouBLB  Blux. 

Laurens  Koster,  Indigo ;  loos;  spike ;  bells  ItrRe  and  closely  arransed. 

Van  Speyk,  liKtat  blae,  striped  tviih  deep  blue ;  flne  spike ;  Tery  large  b«Ua. 

*Pdarlboot,  bright  pearly  blae ;  fine  bells  and  spike. 

Pasquin,  pfile  bloe ;  flne  apike ;  large  bells. 

*ComtedeSt.  Priest,  light  blue;  fine  bells;  large  apike. 

Bloksbvrg,  flne  marbled  blue ;  large  bells,  and  charming  apike.  A  good  old 
variety,  not  yet  beaten. 

Oarriek,  inieose  deep  blue;  excellent  apike;  with  large  bells  eloeelj 
arranged. 

Kudo)  phus,  sky  bine;  good  truss;  bells  fine,  but  rather  thin. 

Prince  Frederick,  porcelain  blue,  or  lilao,  shaded ;  large  bells ;  but  mode* 
rate  spike. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  light  shsded  blue;  immense  bells;  flne  spike. 

General  Antick,  light  blue,  a  colour  not  much  wanted ;  but  amply  com- 
pensated for  by  the  flne  spike  and  good-siaed  bells. 

Bouquet  Constant,  poroelain  blue ;  nice  belli^  closely  set  on  a  rfsrj  good 
spike. 

Othello,  yery  dark,  urith  a  froall  spike,  but  large  bells. 

Double  Bed. 
*4Dukc  of  Wellington,  pale  rose ;  large  bells,  finely  set  on  a  good  spike. 
rJenny  Lind,  deep  rose;  nice  bells;  good  spike. 
-i-Milton,  fine  deep  red;  large  bells,  and  good  spike. 
Czar  Nicholas,  rose ;  good  spike  ;  flne  bells. 

•Waterloo,  pink  at  first,  changing  to  deep  red  ;  nice  spike  and  flne  bellfc 
-l-Noble  par  M6hte,  roaa,  stripicd  carmine ;  large  spikes  and  irainenae  belle* 
Oroot  Voorst,  pale  rone ;  tine  handsome  beils ;  moderate  apike.    An  old, 
variety,  not  yet  edipned. 
•f Princess  Koyal,  good  spike ;  flne  bells  of  the  loTeliest  rose,  striped  with 

deep  pinlc. 
fKoh-i-noor,  fine  salmon  colour ;  and  floe  bells  and  spike,  just  what  a 

Hyacinth  ought  to  be  in  form. 
•Bouquet  Roy  ale,  deep  roue,  with  a  pink  eye  t  good  bells,  and  flne  space. 
Begins  Victoria,  rosy  pink  ;  fine  spike,  and  large. 

-t-Susannah  Maria,  remarkably  flne  spike,  well  set  with  charming  salnioa 
rose  bells. 

DoiTBLB  White. 

*+La  Tour  d*Auvergne.  very  fine  pure  white ;  large  spike ;  nice  b^lf. 

Ne  Plus  Ultr%  large  bells  and  spike ;  but  not  so  compact  as  de^able, 
nor  equal  to  many  others. 
•fPrincc  of  Waterloo,  exquisite ;  large  bells  and  spike. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  bad  white  with  a  purple  eye;  large  spikes,  and  soch. 
monstrous  bells — novel,  certainly,  but  not  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Anna  Maria,  snother  bad  white,  being  but  a  blosh  wl*-h  a  pink  eye;  with 
a  moderate  spike. 

Sceptre  d'Or,  good  pure  white ;  but  only  moderate  spike  and  beUs. 

La  Vestale.  beautiful  white,  w'.th  a  goodly  npike;  but  bella  below  p«r. 

Don  Gratuit  good  white;  large  bells,  and  nice  spike. 
iTriumph  Blandina,  blush,  improved  by  a  dark  or  deep  pink  eye;  with. 
nice  bellfl  and  a  good  spike. 

La  D^esse,  white ;  moderate  bells ;  fine  spike. 

The  raiser  of  good  double  whites  or  good  double  Hyacinths 
of  any  colour  would  make  a  fortune,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to 
report  an  advance  in  the  double  varieties  similar  to  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  single  kinds. 

SINGLE  HTACIKTH8. 
What  a  host !  but  not  <me  too  many,  only  let  them  be  as 
good  as  General  Havdock  (black),  licnrd  Pidmerston  (bhie), 
or  Bobert  Fortune  (mauve) ;  but  no  more  of  your  lanky 
Pienemans. 

SiNQLB  Bed. — ^All  are  fine  for  exhibition. 
Josephine,  brilliant  vermilion,   the  beat  red  to  be  found  In  Hysdnths ; 

nice  spike;  fine  bells. 
Cavaignac,  aalmon,  with  deep  rose  stripes ;  flne  bella,  and  large  spike. 
Howard,  orange  crLmson. 
Circe,  pink,  striped  with  carmine;  bells  of  good  substance,  just  what  is 

wanted  in  double  Hyacinths. 
Madame  Hodgson,  pale  pink ;  nice  bells ;  and  snch  a  fine  spike,  ttie  fona 

being  BO  beautiful 
Pelisaier,  scarlet ;  beautirul  closely-arranged  bells  on  an  immense  spike. 

Everybody  will  grow  this  when  the  price  is  lowered. 


liWMtl] 
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SvttM^  F«f«oi««»ftVOT7patoroM.  wliieU  noiM  be  vorllOMt  bat  for  tike 
^    .^*^  V^^  ■trtPM*  end  the  number  or  t&owere  on  the  Urge  epihe. 
^jrSele,  deep  red,  inffaeed  wHh  pnrple,  end  e  light  eve. 
Tktorln  AlexandHiie,  very  Urge  belle,  of  an  interne  crimeon,  neatly  eel  on 

•n  hnmenee  aplke. 
Qoeen  Ylotoria.  pOe  pink,  bright  red  etripee;  good  bella,  oomp^eUy  ar- 

ranged. 
Von  gchtiler,  ealmon  pink;  good  In  everything. 
Vloraaoe  NightiiigaU,  pale  ^h,  with  earaine  etripee.    Fine. 

SlKGLX  Blux. 
Blen  AlmaUe,  rlotet  ehaded  blue ;  line  bellf,  beautlfally  arranged  on  an 

tortnenae  epike.    Not  a  finer  HyaoUth  in  onlttTation. 
Blen  Monraat,  fine  belie  and  apike. 

Argoe,  bloe,  with  white  eye.  the  tabe  bright  indigo;  fine  belU  and  ppike. 
Charlee  Dicfcena,  grey  ehaded  with  bine;  Urge  apike  and  bells,  and  to 

finely  eet  aa  to  be  hendeeme. 
I<«iidaa,  eiaar  bloo.    Fine. 

Begnlue,  paU  blue ;  fine  waxy  belto  on  a  rery  floe  ppike. 
Xadaroe  Coete,  deep  blae ;  only  moderate^ized  belle,  bat  fine  Urge  iplke. 
Grand  UUe,  asore  bhie,  hot  rather  pale.    Very  fine. 
Lord  Palmereton*  nueh  im  the  way  of  Argue,  not  yet  let  ont. 
ThoTwaldsen,  one  of  the  beet  of  forma,  with  the  Uveiiett  of  marbled  bine 

belU  of  immense  eUe  en  a  rather  small  spike. 
PeroeUine  Seeptre,  poroeUin  blue,  deeply  shaded.    Good. 
JIlBiod,  nght  blue ;  nice  apike ;  fine  beUa. 

SiKGLS  White. 
Qoeen  of  the  NetherUnde ;  line  bells  on  an  immenee  spike.    A  fine  white. 
Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  a  very  fine  wlitte;  large  belU  and  fine  spike. 
Snowball,  fine  in  form  and  sob*uaee,  of  the  purest  white,  with  large  belU 

and  splheb    One  o'  the  finest  Hyacinths  out. 
Palx  de  l*Eutope,  charming  white,  eo  pure  and  decided ;  rather  email  bells, 

yet  very  closely  arranged  on  an  immense  spike. 
FUr  Maid  of  Denmark,  a  aplendid  white ;  large  belUand  fine  spike. 
Alba  Maxima,  pare  white  {  Urge  bells,  closely  act  on  a  Urge  spike. 
Vlefioria  Reglna,  fine  white,  and  fine  erery  way. 
Miai  Bordcti  Coutta,  ereamy  bUali;  Urge  beUs  of  good  substance,  and 

laamenee  spike.    A  most  beautiful  kind. 
Gigantea,  blush ;  woald  be  nice  bells  (thoagh  Urge  enough  now)  if  the 

petaU  were  wider,  instead  of  peculiarly  narrow ;  fine  i>pike. 
Lady  Franklin,  blueh ;  Urge  h^  on  peenlUrly  long  footatalka,  forming  an 

bnoseBee  sfdke.    First-rate. 
Grande  Blanche  ImperUle,  blush,  with  rose  stripes ;  fine  bells ;  good  spike. 
Seraphine,  another  blush,  with  narrow  petals,  but  a  number  of  bells  suffi- 
cient to  fturm  an  Immense  apike. 
SUHda,  beautifol  creamy  bluah ;  Urge  well- shaped  belle,  closely  eet  on  a 

Ung  apike. 

SiNGLX  Black. 

QeBcral  RaTeloek  should  be  good,  and  it  really  is  a  magnificent  purple 
dunging  to  bUek,  with  fine  elotiely-anranged  bells,  fanning  an  immense 
i^ike.    A  flne  Hyacinth,  if  not  the  finest  in  eultlration. 

Prince  Albert,  fine  bella,  cloaely  set  on  a  nice  spike. 

La  Kult,  deep  purple  bUck.    Floe. 

Von  Hnmboldt,  purplish  blaeic,  with  white  eye. 

LuB^lghtcr,  purplish  black,  with  a  white  eye. 

SlNGLB  YbLLOW. 
Ida.  a  raally  good  yellow.    Fine. 
San  Fraaeiaoo.  deep  yellow,  charming. 

Victor  Hugo,  fine  bolU  and  spike,  but  not  worthy  the  name  ir.  bears. 
I>«e  de  MaJakofr,  straw,  instead  of  yellow,  with  a  stripe  of  lake  on  each  seg- 

BMat    Very  flne  bdle.  neatly  arranged  on  an  immense  spike. 
ABiwa,  etiaw  again ;  the  tube  spUahed  with  pink,  the  segmente  with  pink 

of  a  deeper  h  le  in  stripee ;  smallish  belU,  yet  forming  a  nice  spike. 
Koning  ran  Holland,  creamy  yellow,  shaded  with  an  orange  all  but  red ; 

moderate  belto  eloeely  amnged  on  a  fine  spike. 

AH  the  Hyacinths  named  are  flnt-dass,  and  are  as  easy 
of  management  aa  commoner  and  next  to  worthless  kinds. 
There  are  some,  however,  that  are  specially  adapted  for 
eazlj  forcing,  as  L'Ami  da  Ckear  (single  red),  and  a  few 
otiiors;  bat  the  majority  of  the  single  varieties  may  be  had 
in  Uoom  any  time  after  Christmas  by  potting  them  snfB- 
cientty  early,  so  that  the  pots  become  w^  filled  with  roots 
1)efore  they  are  brought  into  a  house  with  any  great  heat. 
In  my  next  article  I  shall  proceed  to  the  treatment  of 
Hya^ixttha  as  regards  s(M,  potting,  &c.— G.  Abbey. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PACKING  OECHIDS  FOE  IMPOETATION. 

"Obchidophii^us"  will  find  all  the  information  he  re- 
qwm  by  refiBxring  to  page  8  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams's  **  Orchid- 
dzower's  Manual,"  pubUished  by  Chapman  &  HalL 

Ifr.  Williams  says,  ''.Shridee,  SacoolabinmSyVandas,  Angr»- 
emus,  and  similar  plants  that  have  no  fleshy  bulbs  to  sup- 
port, are  best  imported  after  they  have  become  established 
on  Alt  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  they  can  be  nailed  to  the  sides 
at  their  travelling  case."  In  his  opinion  "  Orchids  should  be 
a0MMt  away  from  &eir  native  country  during  the  dry  season, 
'wbich  is  when  they  are  at  rest." 

'SU  has  received  "  plants  in  good  condition  from  India  in 
iJciMfi  boxes  packed  in  dry  soft  shavings,  while  on  the  other 
liajid,"  he  has  Bho  "  seen  many  spoiled  in  that  way,"  which 
lie  attaibutes  *'  to  their  not  bebig  packed  in  a  proper  state." 


I  should  think  charcoal  dust  would  not  answer,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  a  heating  tendency  (?)  it  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  plants,  causing  tiiem  to  sweat  and  rot. 

Onoe  more,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Williams's  interesting 
Manual.  "  The  best  time  of  year  for  receiving  Orchids  in 
this  country  is,  if  possible,  the  spring,  in  order  that  l^ey 
may  have  the  summer  before  them  to  get  established." — 
W.  B.  d'A.,  Wett  Movlaey, 


EEMOVEABLE  GREENHOUSE. 

Thi  following  is  in  answer  to  "  Hbbbfobd,"  who  wants  a 
moveable  greenhouse,  span-roofed,  22  feet  long,  14  feet  wide, 
and  asks  questions  accordingly. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  words  "  span-roofed  greenhouse  " 
we  would  have  recommended  Sir  Joseph  Faxton's  houses  for 
the  million.  For  a  house,  however,  of  the  usual  shape — say 
the  above  length  and  width,  and  6  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and 
11  feet  at  ridge,  we  would  proceed  as  follows : — Obtain  three 
pieces  of  oak  4^  inches  square,  14  feet  long,  and  lay  them 
across,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  on  ground 
well  firmed,  and  coated  with  tar.  These  will  form  the  foun- 
dation, and  keep  the  house  from  spreading.  On  the  sides 
fix  pieces  of  timber  4  inches  square,  and  on  these  and  the 
two  end  foundations  fix  studs,  of  the  necessary  height  at 
the  sides  to  reach  the  wall-plate,  every  Si  or  4^  feet  apart. 
Connect  the  two  plates,  by  rafters,  with  a  double  ridge-board* 
10  inches  between  them,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  house  is 
finished.  So^ws  well  greased  should  be  used  instead  of 
nails.  Sashes  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way,  front  sashes 
also ;  and  all  sashes  fixed.  Sides  and  ends  to  be  formed  of 
wood  and  glass— wood  say  2i  to  3  feet  high  all  round,  of 
one-inch  board,  screwed  to  studs,  and  for  safety  two-indi 
thin  pieces  screwed  along  the  joints.  Ventilation  should  be 
given  at  the  sides  by  shatters  or  wood  flaps;  at  top  by 
swinging-boards,  between  the  double  ridge-board,  and  rain 
prevented  from  entering  by  a  cowl  above  with  open  sides. 
The  three  sleepers  for  the  side  sills  to  be  below  the  ground 
level,  inside;  the  centre  table  or  stage  to  be  made  in  separate 
pieces  and  moveable,  from  5  to  6  feet  wide ;  path  aU  round 
to  be  from  2^  to  3  feet  wide,  side  shelf  li  foot  wide  all  round, 
except  at  the  doorway.  The  hot- water  pipes  should  be  be- 
neath the  shelf;  or  small  stage,  the  shelf  supported  by 
brackets  on  upright  studs  in  front,  and  small  columns  in 
line  with  the  pathway.  Heating  may  be  effected  by  a  small 
portable  cylUidrical  boiler  placed  inside  at  the  coldest  end, 
and  a  small  space  shut  off  to  prevent  any  dust  getting  to 
the  plants  on  Ughting  the  fire,  clearing  out  ashes,  &^,  For 
common  things  a  good  iron  stove  would  do  all  that  was 
needful,  but  the  boiler  and  pipes  will  be  better.  Nothing 
should  be  sunk  in  the  ground,  lest  it  raise  a  landlord's 
question. 

VISITS  TO  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE. 

HS8SB8.   PAUL  &  SON's,   CHESHUNT. 

LoMO  ere  the  Rose  became,  as  it  now  is,  everybody's  flower 
— ^when  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  unknown,  and  the  floricul- 
tural  world  had  not  been  taken  by  storm,  as  it  has  been, 
by  generals,  dukes,  fair  dames,  princes  of  the  blood,  &o. — 
Rivers,  Wood,  Lane,  and  Paul  were  names  ever  associated 
with  the  Rose ;  and  even  now,  when  the  number  of  growers 
for  sale  has  been  so  largely  added  to,  and  rosarians  abound, 
these  names  still  retam  an  honoured  position.  One  feels 
in  going  to  them  that  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
these  and  many  of  their  competitors  that  there  is  between 
one  of  the  venerable  churches  of  our  land  and  a  spick  and 
span  new  one  built  after  the  designs  of  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
one  may  not  be  quite  in  order,  there  are  things  that  con- 
tinually remind  you  of  ago ;  but  despite  of  the  trim  neatness 
of  the  new,  the  faultlessness  of  its  architecture,  the  brilliancy 
of  its  appearance,  you  rather  like  the  old  better.  It  was 
with  somewhat  of  this  feeling  that  I  a  week  ago  found 
myself  on  the  way  to  ftdfil  an  oft-repeated  invitation  to  visit 
Mr.  Paul  at  Cheshunt.  Having  a  few  hours  to  spare  ere 
leaving  for  Colchester,  I  trusted  myself  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  reached  my  destination 
on  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  have  lately  had.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  expect  to  see  much ;  the  long-continued  drought 
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Jbad,  I  knew,  pcevented  muoh  seoond  growth ;  ^nd  comme- 
qaently  the  bloom  of  Bosef ,  I  knew,  must  be  very  defeoti¥e, 
row  in  number,  ancU  after  what  I  had  seen,  hevdlj  woHh 
looking  at :  but  there  was  really  more  than  I  could  have 
«Kpeoted. 

The  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  which  adjoin  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Oheshunt,  comprise  about  fifty  acres, 
a  large  portion  of  which  is  allotted  to  the  usual  general 
stock  of  a  nursery — fruit  and  forest  trees,  shrubs,  &c,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  acres  are  devoted  to  Boses.  The  soil 
on  which  these  are  grown  is  of  that  rich  unctuous  loam 
which  the  Bose  delights  in,  and  which  we  in  vain  try  to 
imitate,  and  to  which  mainly  are  to  be  attributed  the  mag- 
niflcent  blooms  that  have  been  exhibited  by  this  eminent 
firm  during  the  past  season.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  in  comparing  the  stands  of  nurserymen  with  those 
of  private  growers,  tbiit  the  great  advantage  that  the  former 
have  is  in  the  possession  of  what  are  technically  known  as 
dormant  buds.  These  are  those  buds  which,  having  been 
inserted  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  have  not  started,  but  in 
the  spring  shoot  out.  They  are  allowed  to  throw  up  their 
tevminal  duster  of  bloom,  and  both  in  size  and  brilliancy 
flu:  exceed  those  which  are  cut  irom  older  plants. 

The  season  is  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  autumn  blooms ; 
but  I  noticed  amongst  kinds  freely  in  flower  Mur^hal  Tail- 
lant,  a  flower  not  neariy  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
Madame  Caillat,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said — ^it  is  large, 
flne  in  shapes  and  good  in  colour ;  Alfred  de  Bougemont, 
one  of  the  best  of  last  year ;  Lord  Clyde,  there  was  a  very 
fine  piece  of  standard  plants  of  this,  and  next  to  Charles 
Lctfebvre  it  is,  periuq>s,  the  best  dark  crimson  Bose  we  have 
«-*-it  is,  Hke  that  noble  flower,  very  strong  in  constitution 
and  vigorous  in  habit,  and  the  number  of  fine  blooms  at 
this  time  testified  to  its  value  as  a  perpetual-blooming  Bose ; 
Baron  Oonella,  a  splendid  Bourbon,  rarely  ever  fining  to 
gyre  a  fine  bloom  at  all  seasons ;  Olrv^ier  Delhomme,  a  beau- 
tiM  bright  flower ;  Alphonse  Damaizin.  exoell^it ;  Vicomte 
Tigier,  very  free-blooming,  but  at  Umee  somewhat  thin; 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  flne;  Madame  Julie  Daran,  either 
the  plant  I  had  of  this  was  not  correctly  named  or  my  soil 
does  not  suit  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  so  fine  in  so  many  places 
that  I  must  withdraw  my  judgment  against  it  and  nut  it 
down  as  an  Al  Bose ;  Lord  Canning  was  also  well  in  newer, 
but  Mr.  Paul  hesitates  as  to  letting  this  out  as  a  new  Bose, 
for  it  is  somewhat  flimsy  in  the  petal,  and  he  has  therefore 
4ecided  on  not  propagating  it  further,  but  wUl  put  it  into 
his  catalogue,  and  it  may  possibly  happen  that  it  will  be 
better  in  some  localities  and  seasons  than  it  has  yet  proved 
to  be ;  Lord  Macaulay,  an  excellent  dark  Bose ;  Madame 
William  Paul,  curious  in  its  shading,  and  likely  to  be  a 
useful  Bose ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  small,  but  will  be  in  request 
for  its  shape  and  colour ;  Baron  Adolphe  Bothschild,  a  bri^t 
and  excellent  flower,  tax  before  the  other  Baron  de  Boths- 
ehild. 

We  had  a  talk  over  the  new  Boses,  some  of  which  were  in 
bloom,  and  our  conclusions  were  very  much  of  the  same 
character — ^vis.,  that  they  were  a  very  indifiierent  lot,  while 
there  were  a  few  good  flowers  amongst  tbem.  The  best  of 
these  were  Pierre  Noiting,  a  well-built  dark  crimson  flower, 
with  a  bright  scarlet  hue  through  it ;  Claude  Million,  crimeon 
scarlet,  which  I  also  saw  good  in  Paris ;  Kate  Hausburg,  a 
bright  pink ;  Madame  Derreulx  Douvill^,  bright  rose  oolour 
wiw  lighter  edge  to  the  petals,  another  flower  I  saw  very 

food  in  Paris  with  Lev^que  who  sent  it  out ;  Bernard 
'AliBsy,  bright  reddish  carmine;  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
cherry  red,  very  deep  and  excellent ;  and  Bourlxm  Bev.  H. 
Dombrain,  very  brilliant  and  good.  These  form  the  cream 
of  the  whole  collection  of  last  year ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  "  skim  milk  "  left.  There 
must  be  an  Mid  to  this ;  and  if  the  English  Bose-growers 
are  resolute  in  the  matter  the  inundation  of  rubbish  will 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

Besides  the  Boses  in  the  open  ground  there  is  a  very  mice 
Boee-house^  in  which  all  the  £*st  varieties  of  Teas  are 
planted  out,  and  which  must  in  the  proper  season  be  a  most 
enchanting  sight.  The  plants  now  looked  very  healthy, 
and  gave  promise  of  doing  well  next  spring ;  nor  have  I 
ever  seen  a  finor  house  of  Vines  in  pots  than  there  was  here. 
The  canes  were  all  vigorous,  well  set  with  fruiting-buds, 
Mad  as  they  wtte  grown  in  a  small  ^NUi-roofod  hoaae*  and 


only  one  row  on  eadi  side,  eveiy  enco«iagcwt  to  their 
growth  was  given  them,  whidi  ikey  amply  repaid  by  thdx 
viffour. 

In  the  greenhouses  there  was  not,  of  oouEse,  at  this 
season  much  to  see ;  but  Mr.  George  VmoiltB  troatment  of 
that  pretty  autumn-flowering  AmaryUid,  Vallota  purj^uie^ 
has  been  very  succeasfnl.  He  showed  me  a  quantity  U 
bulbs  which  were  last  year  very  small,  but  which  were  now 
throwing  up  two  and  three  steins  of  bloom,  while  smsU 
offsets  of  last  year  were  now  blooming  strongly.  This  de- 
sirable result  has  been  obtained  by  simi^y  growing  thsm 
well  from  the  time  of  blooming.  As  soon  as  that  is  o?a 
the  stems  are  cut  down  as  low  as  possible,  the  bulbs  are 
repotted,  and  then  as  they  fill  the  pots  with  rooU  are  acpik 
repotted,  and  kept  growing  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  When  they  begin  to  show  their  flower-stemi  they 
are  removed  into  the  greenhouse^  and  contribute  gxetily 
to  its  gaiety.    It  ought  certainly  to  be  extensive^  growa 

for  this  purpose.  ri_v...j- 

There  is  here,  also,  a  very  nice  ooUeotion  of  Hoilyhocs^ 
for  which  the  season  seems  to  have  been  especially  favoor- 
able,  the  blooms  having  been  finely  developed,  although  it 
has  been  necessary  to  mulch  and  water  liberally.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  I  noticed  Jules  Mar^rottin 
(a  seedling  of  Messrs.  Paul's),  Morning  Star,  LadyEng» 
Stanstead  Eival,  Omega  (a  fine  seedling  of  Mr.  Boake's^to 
be  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Paul),  Joshua  Clarke,  Lord  Cm- 
den  (Lane's),  Lady  Dacres,  Invincible,  Beauty  of  Mitfiar^ 
and  Hesperis  (this  more  curious  than  pretty).  The  sou 
seems  here  to  suit  the  HoUyhoA  admirably,  and  a  fine  and 
noble-looking  flower  it  is. 

Aa  I  had  to  return  to  town  early,  so  as  to  get  d»^  *5 
Colchester  in  the  evening,  my  visit  was  a  hurried  one ;  but 
I  was  much  gratifled  with  all  that  I  saw,  and  have  no  douOT 
that  the  Cheshunt  Nursery  will  maintain  the  high  position 
it  has  held  for  so  many  years. — D.,  Deal. 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUILAL  SOCIETrS 

AUTUMN  SHOW. 

This  was  announced  to  take  place  on  the  7th,  the  same 
day  as  that  selected  for  the  Crystal  Palaoe  Show,  «d  «^  ^ 
fact  being  discovered  or  pointed  out  the  date  was  changed 
to  the  6th ;  but  the  result  was  modi  as  we  P*^^^^  ^ 
the  display  was  meagre,  and  the  attendance  of  visiton  cer^ 
tainly  less  than  a  hundred. 

For  Boses  there  were  three  dasaes,  and  three  exhil^^ 
came  forward — ^viz.,  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  Bev.  W.  F.  Bade 
clyffe,  and  Mr.  Treen,  of  Bugby.  The  first-named  had  first- 
class  certificates  for  twen^-four  and  eighteen.  Mr.  Bad- 
dy ffe  had  a  second-class  certificate  for  twenty-four,  t^.^ 
Treen  first  tar  twelve,  and  sec<»id  for  eighteen.  We  noticed 
good  blooms  for  the  season  of  the  year  of  Triomphe  de 
Caen,  Senateur  Vaisse^  Marechal  Vaillant^  Qloixe  de  Daoii. 
Sol&terre,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Celine  Forestiec;,  the  beat 
coming  from  Messrs.  Paul. 

Of  Hollyhocks  t^ere  were  two  classes  i  and  in  ^<^  T^ 
only  competitors  were  Messrs.  Minchin  A  Son,  of  Hook 
Norton,  Oxfordshire,  whose  fiowers  were  remarkably  fine* 
The  most  noticeable  ware  Argenteo,  Boyal  White»  ^^^  « 
Yellows,  Perides,  Beauty  of  Mitford,  Emmeline,  Princess  of 
Wales,  not  large,  but  a  pretty  rosy  pink ;  Bev.  Joshua  Bix, 
fine  crimson,  and  of  great  substance ;  Queen  Victoria,  rosy 
carmine ;  B.  B.  UUett,  fine  deep  crimson ;  and  Invindble, 
buff-tinted  rose.  Stanstead  Bival  was  also  large  and  fine. 
Messrs.  Mindun  weU  deserved  the  first-dasa  certificates 
which  were  awarded  them,  both  for  their  stand  of  twaal^h 
four  and  twdve. 

Of  Ghididus,  Messrs.  Panl  A  Son  contributed  *  ffoodboz 
of  twenty-four,  among  whidi  BrenchleyeBaifl  wdl  main- 
tained its  position  for  brillian<7  of  colour.  Of  the  othon 
the  most  8lK>wy  were  M.  Vinchon,  scarlet  j  Stephenson* 
crimson;  Victor  Verdier,  fine  bright  scadet;  and  Mathfhli 
de  Landevoidn,  fiedi,  with  a  purplish  streak  in  the  throat. 
Mr.  Treen  iJso  sent  some  excdlent  spikes^  b«t  vnnansed. 

Of  Verbenas,  Mesars.  Minchin  sent  a  very  good  stand, 
comprisincr  Foxhunter,  Q4ant  dea  BataiUes,  Cbrand  EastMO* 
Princess  of  Wales,  pale  bine,  white  eye^  and  Mrs.  Moste* 
deep  blue  with  distil^  white  ^e. 
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The  only  exhibitor  of  Pahlias  was  Mr.  Kopet,  of  Salia- 
hmy,  who  ezhibitod  in  all  the  norseiTmeii't  olasees^  and  his 
hlooms,  as  usual,  were  eKoellent.  In  bis  stand  of  thirty- 
>iz  were—White :  Hn.  Piggott»  and  Miss  Henshaw ;  Yellow : 
Qaeen  pf  Primroeef,  Panny  Pnrdbate,  and  Golden  Drop; 
Orange  and  Boff :  Hugh  Miller,  Willie  Austin,  Pauline,  and 
Koiiolk  Hero;  Crimson,  Mazoon,  &o.:  Donald  Beaton* 
Andrew  Boddt,  Garibaldi  and  King  of  Sweden.  In  other 
sbuids  from  the  same  exhibitor  were  fine  blooms  of  Crite- 
lion,  LQac  Queen,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Anna  Keynes,  blush 
whiter  John  Wyatt,  rosy  purple,  besides  others  already 
named.  The  three  stands  of  Fancies  from  Mr.  Keynes, 
were  also  Tory  good.  In  the  Amateurs'  daases  there  were 
ao  exhibitors. 

Of  other  ol^jects,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  contributed  Asters ; 
Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  some  fine  Balsams;  and  Messrs. 
A.  HMiderson  &  Co.,  a  collection  of  new  plants,  including 
three  jkinds  of  Campvlobotrys,  a  large  ]»lant  of  Cissus  por- 
^yrophyllus.  Rhododendron  javaaicum  in  flower,  Jacaranda 
llicifoua,  which  deserves  to  be  more  extensiyely  grown  on 
account  of  its  graceful  fem*like  leaves,  Musa  zebrina,  and 
some  other  ornamental  -foliaged  plants. 


THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE  AUTUMN  SHOW. 
BmmuBMR  7th  astd  8th. 

Fob  the  extent  of  the  display  and  the  numerous  attend- 
ance of  the  visitors  who  inspected  it,  this  Show  yielded  to 
none  of  its  predecessors  held  at  the  same  season  and  place. 
Though  necessarily  less  varied  than  a  summer  show,  the 
&play  was  equally  extensive,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ductions was  excellent.  The  objects  exhibited  occupied  a 
double  line  of  tabling  running  the  entire  available  length  of 
the  nave,  of  which  one  half  was  devoted  to  flowers  and  the 
other  to  fruit. 

The  main  feataras  of  the  floral  department  were  Dahlias, 
H<dlyhocks,  Gladiolus,  and  Asters,  the  entries  of  the  former 
bemg  extremely  numerous,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  stand 
which  was  not  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitor.  The  size  of 
the  blooms,  however,  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  equal  to  last 
▼ear — a  circumstance  which  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
long  drought  which  has  prevailed  all  over  the  country,  and 
in  contending  against  which  the  growers  must  have  in  many 
instances  had  great  difficulties. 

Daht.tas. — &  the  Nurserymen's  Classes  Mr.  Turner,  of 
fflough,  and  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  as  usual,  carried  off 
tiie  principal  prizes  with  splendid  blooms  of  the  best  varie- 
ties. The  former  was  first  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms 
with,  amang  others,  excellent  examples  of  Mirfield  Beauty, 
Qdden  Admiration,  Emma,  Chieftain,  Willie  Austin.  Madge 
Wildfire,  Charles  Turner,  fine  colour,  yellow  tipped  with 
crimson,  Lady^  Popham,  Andrew  Dodds,  Leah,  a  fine  new 
yellow,  and  Princess  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Keynes  was  second,  Mr. 
walker,  Thame,  third,  and  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  fourth; 
iSbe  stands  of  sSi  being  good,  and>  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  of  Mr.  Keynes  being  particularly  sq. 

in  the  next  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Keynes  was 
§iBt  with  a  fine  stand,  in  which  we  noticed  (Jblden  Drop, 
Criterion  which  is  generally  good,  Andrew  Dodds,  Miss 
Henshaw,  one  of  l^e  best  if  not  the  best  white,  Charlotte 
Boiling,  a  veiy  fine  flower,  Norfolk  Hero,  Pauline,  Baron 
Taunton,  Hugh  Miller,  &c,  Mr.  Turner  here  came  in  second 
with,  among  others.  Chairman,  3iiss  Henshaw.  Cygnet,  a 
beantifiil  white,  Emnif^  Andrew  Dodds,  Imperial,  Lord 
Derit»y,  Lord  Pahnerston,  &c.  The  other  prizes  in  this  class 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Walker,  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport, 
Somerset,  Hr.  Morse,  Epsom,  and  Messrs.  Saltmash,  Chelms- 
tard,  in  tihe  order  in  which  they  are  named. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  twenty-four,  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
Castle  Bromwich,  was  first  with  a  fine  stand  comprising 
many  of  the  kinds  already  named;  Mr.  J.  Sladden,  Ash, 
second;  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  third.  In  the  next 
dass  for  twelve,  Mr.  Sladden  was  first,  Mr.  Charlton,  Kib- 
worthy  second,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  Brentford,  third. 

Among  Pandes  we  observed  excellent  blooms  of  Queen 
Mab,  Lady  Paxton,  Pauline.  Countess  of  Shelbume,  Sam 
Barilett,  iBaron  Alderson,  Madame  Lemmens  Sherrington, 
Nocaih  Creina,  Ac.  In  the  Nurse^men's  Class  Mr.  Keynes 
was  firate,  Mr.  Turner  second*  Mr.  Walker  third ;  and  in  that 


for  Amateurs,  Mr.  Sladden*  Ash,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry  ooon^ 
pied  similar  positions. 

A  few  see<uings  were  shown,  the  best  being  Spitfire,  orange 
red,  firom  Mr.  Bawlings;  Leah,  yellow,  from  Mr.  Turner; 
and  Princess  Alexandra,  yellow  and  orange,  with  deep  scadet 
markings;  to  all  of  which  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded. 

AsTXBS. — Of  these  there  was  a  good  show,  both  quilled 
and  tasselled.  Mr.  Sandford,  gardener  to  T.  Thomassett^ 
Esq.,  was  first  in  both  classes ;  and  the  second  prises  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Betteridge  for  quilled,  and* Mr.  Ward  tot 
tasselled. 

Bosxs. — The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect  much 
from  these,  nevertheless,  some  good  blooms  were  showzi, 
the  best  being  Gloire  de  Dgon,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Celine 
Forestier,  Victor  Yerdier,  and  Gloire  de  Santenay.  Mr. 
Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  ExeU  were  first  for 
36,  24,  and  18  respectively. 

Hollyhocks  though  not  exhibited  in  such  numbers  as 
mi^ht  have  been  expected,  were  shown  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  most  noticeable  varieties  were,  £ev.  Joshua 
Dix,  a  beautiful  crimson,  of  fine  form  and  substance ;  Stan- 
stead  Bival;  Mrs.  F.  Mackenzie;  Mrs.  B.  Cochrane;  Lord 
Loughborough ;  Empress  Eugenie,  a  beautiftd  white ;  Lilac 
Perfection ;  Invincible ;  and  Prince  Charlie,  very  tae  colonr. 
In  the  dass  for  24,  Mr.  May,  Bedale,  was  first;  Bev.  £. 
Hawke,  WilHngham  Eectory,  well  known  as  a  suocessftil 
cultivator  and  improver  of  this  fiower,  second ;  and  Messrs. 
Minchin  &  Son,  third.  For  12,  Mr.  Small,  Norwood,  was 
first ;  and  the  Eev.  E.  Hawke,  second. 

VeAbsnas. —  The  best  stands  of  these  came  from  Mr* 
Peny,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  who  took  both  first  and  second 
prizes ;  and  from  Mr.  Turner.  The  pips  were  fine,  and  the 
varieties  included  such  acquisitions  as  Lord  Leigh,  Fox- 
hunter,  Grand  Duchess,  Mauve  Queen,  &o.  Mr.  Perry  like- 
wise contributed  his  seedling  Snowball,  which  fully  justified 
the  high  character  given  of  it  at  page  68,  and  Charles 
Turner,  blush  white  with  rosy  purple  eye,  both  of  whidi 
deserved  and  received  first-dass  certificates. 

Gladiolus.— The  splendid  collection  of  Mr.  Standish,  of 
Ascot,  was  one  of  the  most  attrkctive  features  in  the  Show; 
and  in  the  size  of  the  spikes,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
and  number  of  the  varieties  exhibited  was  unequalled.  One 
variety,  Eleanor  Norman,  with  a  large  fiower,  white  and 
delicate  pink,  attracted  much  attention  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  colours ;  Dr.  Hogg,  deep  scarlet  with  a  violet  tinge 
in  the  throat;  Aurelian,  The  ifnsign.  The  Colonel,  Rem- 
brandt, Stephenson,  Calypso,  and  others,  were  also  fine. 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  took  the  second  prize,  and  in  the 
class  for  24  spikes,  first ;  Mr.  Standish  being  placed  second. 
There  is  one  point  which  deserves  remark,  it  is,  that  Messrs. 
Kelway's  spikes  were  supported  by  Yucca  leaves  at  the- 
back,  a  mode  of  showing  which  should  be  discouraged  as> 
being  unnatural,  and  not  exhibiting  the  foliage. 

Miscellaneous. — Messi^s.  Veitch  contributed  a  collection 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  including  the  curious  scariet-spathed 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and  a  good  collection  of  Asters 
in  pots ;  Mr.  Linden  sent  Eogiera  gratissima  and  other- 
plants  lately  exhibited  at  South  Kensington;  Messrs.  F. 
and  A.  Smith,  Balsams ;  Mr.  J.  Fraser,  Heliotrope  Surpasse 
Guascoi,  a  vigorous-growing  kind  with  large  trusses  <k 
flowers;  Messrs.  Downie,  L^rd,  &  Laing,  Amaryllis  reti- 
culata superba  with  very  pretty  rosy  pink  markings ;  also, 
new  Pentstemons,  already  reported  on,  and  spikes  of  seedling 
Hollyhocks,  of  which  Eeine  d'Or,  yellow ;  The  Queen,  hhum 
white ;  and  Monarch,  crimson,  were  very  promising.  Indian- 
Yellow  and  some  others  of  Mr.  Beaton's  new  Geraniums 
were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  PauL 

PBUIT. 

The  best  collection  came  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Tren^ 
tham,  and  comprised  a  fine  Cashmere  Melon,  Trebbiano  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Plums.  The  second  best  was  from  Mr.  Dawson,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  Pine,  Barbarossa  and  Muscat  Grapes,  Morello 
Cherries,  Washington  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Pears. 

Pine  Apples  were  very  sparingly  shown,  some  were  not  in 
good  condition,  and  two  or  three  had  lost  their  crown.  The 
first  and  second  prizes  for  Queens  were  wi^held,  and  Mr. 
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Stafford  had  the  third.  The  best  fruit  of  Any  other  variety 
was  a  Providence  of  10  lbs.  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Norwood,  toot 
the  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  same  class.  Mr.  Brewett, 
Denbies,  exhibited  a  curiosity,  being  a  hen-and-chickens 
Pine  from  Penang,  having  a  double  crown  and  seven  small 
Pines  coming  from  the  base,  the  whole  weighing  4  lbs. 
2  ozs. 

'  Grapes,  though  not  shown  in  such  abundance  as  we  ex- 
pected, were  in  some  instances  in  great  perfection,  Mr. 
Meredith,  as  usual,  taking  the  lead.  In  the  class  for  boxes 
of  not  less  than  12  lbs.  weight  he  was  first  with  large  and 
beautifuUy-coloured  Black  Hamburghs;  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Wills,  Oulton  Park,  being  second  with  Lady  Downe's 
in  fine  condition ;  and  he  was  again  first  in  the  class  for  the 
best  three  bunches  of  Black,  his  Black  Hamburghs  being  of 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  11  lbs.  4  ozs.,  the  bunches  re- 
markably compact  and  dense,  and  the  berries  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  Ford  was  second,  and  Mr.  Omant  third  with  good  bunches 
of  the  same  kind. 

In  White  Grapes  Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  first  with  splendid 
bunches  of  a  seedling  variety,  the  berries  of  which  had  an 
amber  tinge,  and  the  largest  bunch  must  have  been  a  foot 
long  and  8  inches  across  at  the  shoulders.  Mr.  Budd,  Cob- 
ham  Hall,  was  second  with  well-coloured  Muscats ;  and  Mr. 
Wills  third  with  Trebbiano. 

For  the  larc^est  bunch  of  any  kind,  Mr.  Meredith  was  again 
first  with  Child  of  Hale,  noticed  some  time  ago  in  our  ^Sruit 
Committee  Beports.  This  was  a  magnificent  bunch  of  8  J  lbs. 
Mr.  Dwerrihouse  was  second  with  his  seedling  weighing 
nearly  5  lbs.,  and  Messrs.  Lane  &  Son  third  with  li^scat 
Hamburgh  2  lbs.  3  ozs.  Marchioness  of  Hastings  from  Mr. 
Henderson  weighed  4  lbs.  14  ozs.,  but  was  not  ripe. 

Peachxs  and  Nectabines  were  not  generally  large,  a 
result  of  the  season.  Of  the  former,  the  principal  vaiieties 
were  Barrington,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Ghrosse  Mignonne, 
and  Violette  HAtive.  Mr.  Cross,  Alresford,  was  fiwt  with 
Barrington,  very  fine ;  and  second  with  £oyal  George  j  Mr. 
Spivey  third  with  Monstrueuse  de  Dou^. 

Of  Nectarines,  the  kinds  shown  were  Elruge,  Violette 
H&tive,  Pitmaston  Orange,  jind  Bed  Boman.  Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
Lea  Bridge,  took  the  first  prize  with  Murrey ;  Mr.  Hender- 
son second  with  Violette  H&tive  j  and  Mr.  Woodward  third 
with  Pitmaston  Orange. 

Melons  were  extensively  shown,  and  many  of  them  were 
very  fine  as  regards  size  and  appearance.  Scarlet  Gem  was 
almost  the  only  kind  shown  in  the  Scarlet-fieshed  class ;  and 
in  the  Green-fleshed,  Golden  Perfection,  Golden  Drop,  Tren- 
tham  Hybrid,  and  Hybrid  Cashmere  were  tlie  principal.  Mr. 
young,  Havant,  was  first ;  Mr.  Blair  second,  and  Mr.  Godfrey 
third,  all  with  Scarlet  Gem ;  and  in  the  other  class,  Mr. 
Bailey,  Shardeloes,  was  first  with  Bailey's  Gem ;  and  Mr. 
Bust  second  with  Bromham  Hall. 

Chbbbies  are  now  generally  over,  but  several  good  dishes 
of  Morello  were  shown.  Mr.  Dawson,  Panshanger,  was  first 
with  that  kind  and  Belle  Magnifique ;  Mr.  Holder,  Beading, 
second  with  Morello  and  Flemish,  very  good;  and  Mr. 
Bailey  third  with  Morello  and  Bigarreau. 

Plums  were  both  numerous  and  fine.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Magnum  Bonums,  Goliath,  Kirke's, 
and  Denyer's  Victoria  were  shown  in  excellent  condition. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bailey  for  Jefferson  and 
Wjishing^on,  beautifully  coloured ;  and  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  is  generally  considered  a  second-rate  fruit.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward was  second  with  Nectarine,  Jefferson,  and  Denyer*B 
Victoria  J  Mr.  Kaile  third  with  the  first  two  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Apples,  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  use,  occupied  a  great 
extent  of  tabling,  but  though  mostly  well  g^wn  were  not 
remarkable  for  their  size.  Of  the  former.  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
<7omish  Gillifiower,  Bed  Asti*achan,  and  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den  (both  finely  coloured),  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini, 
■and  Feam's  Pippin  were  the  principal  kinds.  Messrs.  Lane, 
St.  Mary's  Cray,  took  the  first  prize  with  Colonel  Vaughan, 
Bed  Astrachan  (beautifully  coloured),  Kerry  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Feam's  Pippin,  and  Maynard's  Bearer.  Dr.  Cooper  was 
second;  Mr.  Webb,  Beading,  third.  In  kitchen  Apples, 
Hawthomden,  Alexander,  Keswick  Codlin,  Catshead,  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Golden  Noble,  Kentish  Fillbasket,  Lord  Suf. 
ii6ld,  and  New  Hawthomden  were  nomerofusly  shown.    The 


first  prize  in  this  class  also  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Lane,  St. 
Mary's  Cray,  witii  Alexander,  Blenheim  Hppin,  Keswick  and 
French  Codlins,  Catshead,  and  Summer  Tambour,  all  of 
which  were  fine.  Mr.  Mortimore,  gardener  to  A.  Smee,  Esq., 
Carshalton,  was  second;  Mr.  Wren  third. 

Peaks  were  likewise  very  numerous,  but  did  not  present 
anything  very  remarkable.  As  might  be  expected  WilliiuDs'a 
Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
l^me,  and  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  were  the  predominant  Berts. 
The  first  prize  fbr  three  dishes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wilscai, 
gardener  to  Sir  B.  Howard,  Fulham;  the  second  to  Mr. 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge;  the  third *to  Mr.  NichoUs,  Hammer- 
smith. The  heaviest  single  dish  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dweiri- 
house,  the  kind  being  Grosse  Calebasse,  which  we  have  seen 
much  larger.  UvedSe's  St.  Germain,  from  Mr.  GoldsmiUi, 
weighing  10^  lbs.,  was  second ;  Catillac,  7^  lbs.,  from  t^ 
same,  tlurd.  The  beet  dish  for  flavour  was  Louise  Bonne, 
grown  in  an  orchard-house  by  G.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge; 
Williams's,  from  Mr.  Heather,  Ember  Grove,  being  secoira. 

Miscellaneous. — Excellent  pot  Vines  came  from  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Sons,  Berkhampstead ;  Mr.  Giers;  and  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  the  latter  being  exhibited  to  show  the  comparative 
time  required  for  ripening  the  different  varieties,  ail  being 
placed  under  glass  at  the  same  time,  the  middle  of  ApriL 
Feadies,  Apples,  and  Pears  in  pots  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fraser; 
Figs,  Cherries,  &o,,  by  Messrs.  Lane;  the  fruit  of  Passiflora 
edulis  by  Mr.  Scorer;  GranadUlas  by  Mr.  Blair;  lareeand 
fine  Oranges  by  Mr.  Hutcheson;  good  Bed  and  White 
Currants  by  Mr.  Milton;  Apricots  by  Mr.  Henderson;  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts  by  Mr.  Webb,  Beading ;  and  Capsicmns, 
3 1  inches  long  by  2^  to  3  in  diameter,  by  Mr.  Scorer.  Lastly, 
a  beautiful  wax-like  dessert  Apple,  varying  in  colour  from 
rose  to  carmine,  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  Nursling,  Soath- 
ampton. 

EAETMNG-UP  CELEEY. 

About  half  a  score  of  correspondents  have  written  wishing 
for  a  short  account  of  the  reasons  why  we  disapprove  of  the 
general  directions  in  standard  works,  "Keep  putting  a 
Httle  earth  to  the  Celery  in  dry  weather."  In  other  words, 
why  we  disapprove  of  this  frequent  bit-by-bit  earthing-up. 
Our  reason,  which  applies  to  early  Celery  chiefly,  is  simp^ 
this,  that  the  bit-by-bit  system  of  earthing-up  is  just  the 
best  means  for  securing  what  we  do  not  want,  bolted  Celexy 
— that  is,  plants  running  and  throwing  up  their  flower- 
stalks,  when  they  are  deemed  unsuitaUe  for  sending  to 
table. 

The  Celery  is  naturally  a  ditch  or  swamp  plant,  and  aa 
such  rq'oices  in  moisture.  Few  plants  in  a  kitchen  gaiden 
need  an  equal  supply  of  moisture.  When  it  can  be  iiad»  a 
short  time  before  carthing-up,  therefore,  most  people  give 
a  good  watering.  Some  days  afterwards,  and  when  dry 
overhead  and  the  leaves  are  dry,  they  give  the  plan^ 
3  or  4  inches  of  earthing-up;  in  a  week  or  ten  days  a  little 
more,  and  at  another  interval  a  little  more.  If  a  good  rain 
does  come,  it  will  not  penetrate  more  than  an  inch,  if  it  does 
for  a  quarter  of  that  depth.  Provided  the  weather  is  sonny 
the  large  leaves  soon  exhaust  the  moisture  given  at  the 
rootd  before  earthing-up.  They  can  get  no  more  nnleas 
what  falls  in  the  shape  of  dew  or  rains,  which  merely  affect 
the  foliage,  not  the  roots.  Hot  sunny  days  continuing,  ihe 
leaves  throw  off  moisture  by  evaporation  as  long  as  they 
receive  a  supply;  and  at  last,  when  from  the  demands 
made  upon  them  the  roots  are  pretty  well  as  dry  as  if  they 
were  in  a  fresh  ash-heap,  the  plants  in  self-defence  and  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  race,  throw  up  their  flower- 
stalk  as  a  reproadi  to  us  for  want  of  thought  and  consider- 
ation. We  thus  treat  the  Celery  as  we  would  any  other 
plant  we  wish  not  to  grow  fas^  but  to  flower  and  seed 
quickly — namely,  we  curtail  the  root-action,  and  deprive  the 
roots  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  vigorous  growth.  We 
could  hardly  adopt  a  better  plan  than  we  do  with  the  Celery 
if  we  wished  a  Cabbage,  a  Cauliflower,  or  a  Turnip  to  bloom 
prematurely,  instead  of  to  grow  vigorously,  only  the  Celery 
18  naturally  more  sensitive  to  dryness. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Celery  plants  are  growiog 
to  a  nice  size,  we  go  over  them,  pick  out  all  sudcers,  and 
remove  all  bad  leaves,  and  then  after  watering,  and  the 
plants  have  got  over  this  doctoring,  we  tie  each  plant  with 
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a  bmd.of  matting— 4ay  6  or  8  inoheB  firom  the  soil,  not 
fixmly,  but  •offieientlj  so  to  canse  tiie  loaTOt  to  stand  up- 
nght  xound  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  so  firm  as  by  the 
▼eiy  tjiag  to  commence  the  process  d  Uanohing.  Then,  if 
necessary,  we  water  again.  If  it  is  dry  weather,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  eartii-up,  we  may  scatter  itom  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  of  soil  orer  the  bed  or  rows,  to  keep  the  moisture  in, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  if  necessary.  For  oar  first  Celery 
we  earth*tip  alter  sndh  watering  from  twenty  to  twenty-flye 
days  before  we  want  to  take  it  up,  doing  the  most  of  this 
earthing-ap  at  once,  and  earthing  only  a  little  at  a  time  for 
ear^  nse,  as  if  too  modi  is  done  the  roots  would  be  too  dry 
in  sunny  weather  from  ^e  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  M 
aotumn  goes  on,  when,  after  the  middle  of  October,  it 
matters  less  how  the  earthing-up  is  performed,  as  done  it 
must  be  early,  to  secure  the  Celery  against  frost,  by  some 
means  or  o^er.  But  then  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  mini* 
mum— nay,  the  leaves  by  the  end  of  Idiat  month  will  absorb 
as  much  as  they  perspire,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  roots  being  kiln-dried.  We  could  say  little 
more  were  we  to  write  a  volume  on  the  sulgect. — ^B.  Fish. 


A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

[We  have  not  space  to  spare  for  reports  of  what  occurs  at 
the  very  numerous  village  hordcultuial  societies  of  our  land ; 
but  we  must  publish  a  portion  of  the  sayings  and  doings  on 
the  27th  of  August,  in  a  remote  parish  of  L^land.  If  similar 
associations,  fostering  the  love  of  home,  the  beautiAil,  and 
the  useful,  were  established  throughout  that  land  of  vast 
capabilities,  it  would  be  a  powerf^  agent  fw  its  improve- 
ment, and  the  "shillelagh  **  would  more  generally  become 
a  hoe-handle,  and  benefit  by  breaking  dods  oftener  than 
heads.] 

THS  XIL8KSXBY  OABDSNIKO  80CISTT. 

Ix  the  parish  of  Kilskeery  the  want  of  a  society  which 
would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  l^e  people  in  the  cultivation  of 
gardening  has  long  been  felt,  and  it  was  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency that  a  society  has  been  formed  in  the  parish,  which 
would  incite  its  fiurmers  and  cottagers  to  pay  greater  atten- 
Uoa,  than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
gardens.  Having  that  in  view  a  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  established  in  the  parish,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
estimable  Sector,  the  Kev.  John  Chrey  Porter,  and  Mrs. 
Porter,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  prqject,  and 
the  first  exMbition  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  petty 
■ossions  ooort,  TrilHck.  The  show  of  fiowers  and  vegetables 
was  considerable  in  amount,  and  taking  into  account  that 
th^  came  from  the  gardens  of  the  small  farmers  and  ike 
ooilagers  in  the  parish,  they  refieoted  the  greatest  credit  on 
their  producers.  The  show  altogether  was  excellent^  and 
gave  evidence  of  a  promising  future  for  the  Society. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  request  dT  the  Committee, 
presided. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Fitssimons,  read  the  list  of  prises, 
and  the  Bev.  Chairman  rose  and  said,  that  by  the  favour  of 
the  Committee  he  had  been  called  <mi  to  preside  upon  that 
eoeasion ;  and  as  that  was  the  first  show  of  their  Society, 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  mention  a  few  things  to  them  con- 
aeeted  with  its  establishment.  They  were  all  aware  the 
padsh  was  inhabited  by  a  most  industrious,  decent,  orderly, 
and  intelligent  commnnity,  that  they  had  neither  grand 
jnrccs  among  them  nor  resident  landlords,  nor  had  they 
anything  to  look  to  but  their  oim  resources;  and  deprived 
as  they  w«re  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  neighbouring 
parishes  possessed,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  gentleman  re- 
sident among  them  who  kept  a  gardener  for  the  purpose  of 
eoomiraging  horticulture,  he  (Chairman)  £slt  proud  at  what 
he  saw  exhibited  that  day  (applause).  He  had  had  an  op- 
poctoaity  of  going  round  the  room  and  examining  the  entire 
ei^ibition,  but  the  minority  of  those  he  had  the  honour  of 
addremng  had  not  lime  to  do  so^  and  he  hoped  they  would 
all  eraminfl  the  whole  display,  and  above  all  look  at  the 
beaatifU  flowers  that  were  plaoed  all  round  them.  There 
was  a  hortieoltaral  society  in  the  coun^  Fermanagh,  which 
UMj  held  a  show  of  flowers.  He  was  not  i«esent  at  it,  but 
steading  in  the  newspa^^  the  list  of  prises,  he  found  that 
thsf  ganavally  went  to  my  Iicrd  EnM^  a^  Lord  Bnnitkilleii* 


and  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  Palace  at  Clogher,  of 
the  name  of  J.  Ellison  Macartney  (a  laugh).  What  good 
did  the  granting  to  those  gentlemen — ^who  might  have  the 
fruits  of  their  gardens  pla^d  on  their  tables — of  prizes  do 
the  honest  fellows  whom  he  felt  proud  to  be  addressing  on 
the  present  occasion  ?  He  wanted  to  have  the  tastes  of  the 
peasantry  improved,  he  wanted  to  have  their  minds  elevated 
and  enlarged,  in  order  that  they  should  fuUy  appreciate  and 
ern'oy  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature.  Let  the  grandees 
settle  their  aflfairs  amongst  themselves,  but  he  hoped  that 
with  the  people's  help— and  he  could  do  nothing  without 
them — and  the  help  of  the  ladies,  to  have  annually  in  the 
room  they  were  assembled  in,  such  a  meeting  as  he  had  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  presiding  over  on  that  day  (cheers). 
Flowers  were  said  to  be  the  toys  of  the  rich ;  but  they  were 
also,  as  he  conceived,  the  friends  of  the  poor.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  person  to  cultivate  a  flower  and  not  look  up 
with  thankfulness  and  joy  to  God  who  had  made  that  flower 
(hear).  He  had  been  reading  the  other  day  a  little  book 
written  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  that  on  one  occasion  a  missionary 
went  to  a  district  called  Bloomsbnry,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Seven  Dials,  in  London,  where  he  visited  a  poor  old 
woman  who  was  living  on  the  parish  allowance  of  2s.  6d. 
a-week,  and  she  felt  deUghted  at  seeing  the  missionary  come 
to  visit  her  at  her  bedside.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
saw  on  the  sill  a  broken  teapot,  and  in  that  was  a  Straw- 
berry plant.  The  missionary  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  plant 
growing  in  the  broken  teapot,  and  by  way  of  comforting 
her  he  remarked  to  her  that  it  was  thriving  well  and  that 
she  would  have  some  fruit.  "  Oh ! "  said  she,  "  it  is  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  I  cultivated  it,  but  unable  as  I  am  to 
support  a  living  thing  near  me  " — ^for  she  had  not  even  a  cat 
or  dog  in  the  room  with  her — "  I  would  like  to  have  some 
living  thing,  for  that  living  thing  draws  its  life  from  the 
Creator,  and  I  think  when  I  have  Ood  near  me  who  made 
this  living  plant  I  am  safe." 

He  had  never  yet  discovered  among  the  annals  of  crime* 
through  all  his  experience  as  a  magistrate,  the  man  who  was 
fond  of  flowers  being  convicted  of  a  crime.  They  had  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flowers — ^they  had  the  Orange  which  many 
liked,  and  which  was  a  beautiful  flower,  and  for  his  (Chair- 
man's) part,  he  liked  the  "  shillelagh"  with  its  "  Shamrock 
so  green"  (cheers  and  laughter).  But  upon  that  neutral 
ground  they  all  could  assemble  together.  He  would  have 
Ms  flower,  but  there  was  no  hostile  feeling  intended;  aild 
eadi  and  every  one  should  have  the  flower  he  liked  best.  It 
was  a  good  character  for  a  man  when  he  was  fond  of  culti- 
vating his  flowers,  for  it  showed  that  he  had  a  taste  for,  and 
was  fond  of  them.  He  should  tell  them  that  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  especially  in  Irelandi  there  were  societies  of 
every  kind.  There  were  farming  societies,  racing  societies, 
they  had  boat  societies,  and  while  mentioning  that  he  wished 
them  all  on  board  the  "Devenish"  some  time  or  other 
(laughter).  There  were  societies  fbr  breeding  dogs,  for  cats, 
and  for  donkeys  (more  laughter),  and  for  everything  that 
could  be  mentioned ;  and  why  should  they  not  endeavour  to 
raise  the  poor  man ;  add  more  to  his  means  of  comfort, 
oi  intelligence  and  knowledge?  If  that  were  done  they 
might  depend  on  it  that  they  would  be  humanising  the 
lower  classes  cf  society  more  than  they  have  been,  and  in- 
stead of  men  wasting  their  time  after  great  evils,  they  would 
all  cherish  flowers  because  they  were  cultivated  by  them,  for 
God  had  blessed  the  land  with  them.  The  world  at  flrst 
was  a  garden,  for  God  had  put  man,  after  he  had  created 
him,  into  a  garden,  and  told  him  to  keep  it ;  and  after  man's 
fall  God  desired  him  to  go  and  till  the  earth,  after  he  had 
driven  him  out  of  the  garden  he  had  forfeited  by  his  sin. 
All  who  cultivated  the  ground,  who  propagated  flowers,  and 
made  them  the  ornament  of  their  dwellings,  deserved  the 
highest  praise,  and  were  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
He  would  call  upon  all  those  resident  in  the  parish  to 
support  the  Society.  If  they  did  so  they  would  soon  flnd 
that  whatever  influence  he  possessed  he  would  be  delighted 
to  afibrd  them.  He  looked  upon  it  as  oae  of  the  most  agree- 
able duties  of  the  der^man,  not  cnly  to  preach,  not  only 
to  have  religious  worship  in  God's  house,  but  to  do  everr- 
thing  that  would  tend  to  civilise  and  elevate  mankind.  To 
the  poor  man  in  Ins  cabin  go,  Mid  ieH  him  that  God  never 
intended  him  to  live  in  cheoless  miseiy.  Let  him  have  his 
gaiden  taooltlTate  his  flowen>  and  ha  would  looii  become  a 
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liappy  man.  Flowers  Teqnired  a  grea,t  amouot  of  hidiistty  in 
their  cultivation,  but  withoat  indostry  and  oontentment,  it 
•was  impossible  the  country  could  be  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Let  a  man  have  a  large  or  a  small  garden,  if  he  cultivated 
it,  it  proved  that  he  was  a  neat  person ;  and  he  who  had  a 
Bice  g^aiden  would  be  sure  not  to  allow  the  Dockleaf  or  the 
Bagweed  to  flourish  in  it.  He  liked  the  man  who  cultivated 
his  garden,  and  he  only  hoped  that  that  show  was  the  be- 
flnnning  of  a  brighter  era  to  many  of  those  who  knew  not 
we  pleasure  enioyed  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  but  who 
would  yet  have  a  neat  garden  to  exhibit  as  the  result  of 
thedr  taste,  their  labour,  and  their  industry.  It  would 
afibrd  contentment  and  pleasure,  for  it  would  place  all  on 
the  road  to  reach  that  happy  goaL 

The  choir  of  Eilskee^  church,  led  by  Miss  Porter,  sang 
the  anthem,  '*  Thine  O  Lord  is  the  greatness,"  with  sweet- 
ness and  effect.  Next  foUowed  an  exquisite  chorus,  "The 
Apple  Tree,"  which  was  most  creditably  performed,  and 
then  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  another 
to  Mr.  Fitzsimons  for  his  exertions,  were  next  severally  pro- 
posed and  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedmgs 
terminated. 

In  the  evening  refreshments  were  partaken  of  by  the  ex- 
hibitors and  the  choir  in  the  school-room,  which  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion,  after  which  the  prizes 
awarded  at  the  show  were  distributed  to  the  successftd 
competitors. 


BATTEBSEA  PABK. 


Gabdxkebs  residing  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  who 
onfy  visit  London  once  every  three  or  four  years,  must  be 
struck  with  the  altered  conation  of  the  public  parks,  more 
especially  if  their  visit  should  be  in  the  gay  period  of  the 
flowering  season ;  but  even'in  mid-winter  they  will  perceive 
beds  of  evergreen  shrubs  embellishing  plots  which  formeiiy 
deciduous  trees  or  bushes  fiuled  to  render  cfaeerfhl  before 
spring.  Certednly  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  display 
in  the  more  centzal  squares,  and  those  p<»tions  of  the  parks 
which  b<nrder  densely-crowded  localities,  is  sudi  as  will  pre- 
vent their  competing  with  more  fieivoured  spots;  but  the 
perseverance,  skill,  and  management  displayed  in  miniiter- 
mg  to  the  taste  of  the  pubHc  for  flowerp  is  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  and  Ihat  those  for  whom  such  things  are  prepared 
duly  appreciate  them  may  be  learned  from  t^e  fact  that 
though  60  many  thousands  daily  throng  those  i^aoes  of  health 
and  uxstruction,  comparatively  little  damage  is  done  to  the 
plants,  or  other  objects  they  so  freely  enjoy. 

Of  the  open  spaces  devoted  to  pubUo  use,  amusement,  and 
recreation,  around  the  great  metrop<^,  undoubtedly  the 
most  useful  are  those  situated  in  the  most  central  positions. 
Unfortunately  such  positions  are  not  the  best  adapted  for 
vegetation :  hence  the  difficulty  in  keeping  them  ornamental. 
The  suburbs,  however,  afford  a  greater  display.  I  must  con- 
fess being  agreeably  surprised  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  Battersea  Parks  to  find  flower  gardening  so  wdl 
and  so  extensively  carried  out.  I  mention  both  as  being  at 
opposite  sides  of  London,  the  former  exhibiting  in  the  for- 
mation of  its  ^prounds  an  amount  of  taste  whidti  was  rarely 
apparent  in  the  early  works  of  the  kind  in  this  country; 
mile  the  latter,  from  ihe  persevering  efforts  made  to  bring 
novelties  before  the  thinlang  public,  is  also  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  a  visit  to  Battersea  Park  will  well  repay 
the  gardener  who  lives  witiiin  a  convenient  distance  of 
London. 

Battersea  Park,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  a  large  extent  of 
flat,  level  land,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  the 
liver  forming  its  nortJiem  boundary ;  and  to  accommodate 
that  numerous  class  of  travellers  who  avail  themselves  of 
water  transit,  there  is  a  landing-stage  communicating  with 
the  garden,  by  which  hundreds  of  visitors  pass  in  from  the 
steamboats  every  day.  The  natural  flatness  is  in  a  great 
measure  broken  where  necessary,  by  the  various  belts  and 
dumps  being,  in  most  places,  judiciously  planted  on  mounds 
or  knolls  evidently  ef  artificial  formation,  but  approximating 
more  closely  to  nature  than  is  often  the  ease  elsewhere. 
The  ground  ia^vided  into  compartments  by  drives  or  pabUe 
thoroughfkres  for  v«hieles)  the  sides  at  snoh  plaoes  b«iag 


liBnoed  in  by  suitable  iron  tatting.  Other  walks  erost  the 
gromid  in  different  directieiui  to  which  carnages  ave  not  ad» 
mitted;  and  yet  with  all  these  Bub-divsaioiX8»  and  the  bcoed 
and  irregular  b^tsof  sfambs  and  trees  whidi  inmany  places 
take  off  a  wide  margin  from  them,  tiiere  are»  neverthslMi^ 
several  plots  of  unbroken  gxoond  of  apparentiy  six  oar  eight 
acres  eadi,  appropriated  as  orioket  ground;  and  escepwig 
that  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  the  turf  was,  like  that  of  ei«fj 
other  place,  suffering  ftoai  the  dry  weather,  it  would  m 
difficult  to  suggest  a  move  suitaUe  spot,  while  the  iiKB|; 
boundaries  of  shrubs  and  trees  gave  tiie  snug,  rural  sp* 
pearance  of  a  country  distriet.  I  may  add  thi^  the  bdis 
which  generally  fringe  the  drives  ave  not  formal  and  zegokry 
bdt  broken  and  diversified  in  many  ways,  as  is  likewiselfce 
ground,  a  bend  inwards  of  the  mass  of  shrubbecy  ia  one 
place  being  followed  in  another  by  aconqdete  bceafc  thronah, 
so  that  the  traveller  on  thepnblic  thoroughfare  may  be  wm 
to  obtidn  a  peep  of  the  interior.  Now  and  then  beds  cf 
flowers  are  introduced  with  gpood  ^Ebet,  tiie  wavy  outliae  cf 
the  ground  rising  into  a  gentle  swells  its  summit  crowssA 
wiih  plants  suitable  to  the  place ;  in  other  parts  a  piees  cf 
water  is  fringed  with  plants  suitable  to  the  position,  whilo 
ever  and  anon  the  gay  colours  of  the  bedding  plants  present 
themselves  in  the  distance,  inviting  a  more  close  acquaint- 
ance. Often  unexpectedly  the  vis^ov  coines  upon  beds  of 
plants  not  usually  met  wLi^,  as  Cannas,  Hedychium8»aiid 
plants  remarkibble  for  their  foliage. 

A  semicircular  plot  of  oonsidenJble  extent  near  the  oentie 
of  the  north  ude  was  divided  into  a  number  of  beds  that 
were  most  tastefull  v  filled  with  bedding  plants  of  the  most 
showy  kinds,  and  all  well  grown.  A  series  of  wedffe-8hiq)ed 
beds  forming  a  sort  of  fan,  having  a  circle  from  wiiidL  each 
bed  radiated  was  most  beautiftdly  arranged;  pexhaps  the 
most  telling  bed  being  Coleus  Yerschaffdti  and  Centamrea 
candidissima,  the  latter  forming  the  marg^,  and  one  or  two 
(I  forget  which),  broad  lines  of  it  running  down  the  middle, 
the  Coleus  being  in  the  intermediate  space.  Both  plants 
were  as  richly  coloured  as  could  be  desired  by  tiie  mett 
ardent  admirer  of  good  cultivation.  The  other  beds  were 
also  good,  being  filled  with  €^eraniums.  Lobelias,  Yeiheiiaa^ 
and  the  various  dasses  of  plants  usually  met  with  in  sudi 
places ;  but  what  sur^nrised  most  visitors  who  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  give  a  good  <H>inion  on  such  matters,  waa 
the  great  number  of  plants  which  elsewhere  liave  theoharao- 
ter  of  being  scarce  and  costty.  I  fully  believe  I  am  roeakiiig 
within  the  mark,  when  I  say  tiiat  fcAy  a  thousand  ^Aanto  <n 
Oenmium  Mrs.  Pollock  were  planted  out,  sad  many  ethers 
equally  rare  elsewhere  seemed  to  be  in  abundance  heK. 
The  episodal  flower  gardens  to  be  met  with  at  Hie  vaiioas 
points,  all  differing  in  diaractw  from  each  other,  had  eaek 
their  separate  charms,  and  as  regards  good  arrangement^ 

rod  keeping,  and  general  efficiency,  were  all  alike  good, 
rosarium  was  formed  at  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Boath- 
eastem  side  of  the  Park,  the  beds  of  Boses  being  cou 
bellished,  as  is  usual  at  this  season,  with  China  Asters  and 
similar  plants,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  permaneBl 
occupants,  had  evidently  been  gay  at  an  eariior  period  of 
the  season. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  by  ikr  ^e  most  important  ftataie 
of  the  place,  in  fact  one  which  astonishes  the  most  praettoal 
and  enterprising  amongst  us,  fbr  there  are  objects  ^^ 
parentiy  by  our  previous  aoquaintanoe  with  them),  mm 
from  the  tropics,  or  i^m  somedimate  corresponding  thsNto. 
The  sub-tropical  garden  as  it  is  called,  fbrms  a  compart- 
ment near  the  south  side  of  the  Path.  A  sort  of  bmMl 
ridge,  fW>m  4  to  10  feet  high,  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  a 
plot  which  may  be  termed  neariy  dronlar.  This  outer  ridg* 
is  agreeably  broken  by  side  spurs  giving  it  a  pleaeiit|  ttd 
natural  appearance ;  and  these  elevations,  being  plaated  with 
shrubs  and  trees  of  a  thriving  kind,  fbrm  an  exoittest 
shelter  to  the  inside,  whidi  is  stUl  fbrther  sheltered  fron 
cold  winds,  or  it  may  be  parching  sun,  by  emiiaeBCes  of  a 
like  character  within  the  outer  banrier.' 

These  internal  mounds  or  eminettoetf  being  also  okthM 
with  suitaUe  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  arranged  as  to  §am 
some  wdl-sheltered  vallies  or  comers,  the  place  is  sd* 
mirably  adapted  ibr  the  purpose  to  whldi  it  is  pat--ihal  of 
growing  some  of  tho  many  stove  plants  we  have  so  long  <•» 
garded  as  impossible  to  keep  out  of  doen.  All  ifaMie  vaDiii 
hav^  tibke  sheltet  cC  tte  higfew  gtonnd  and  mnafismdM 
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kifk  to  nMiire  good  damMmg%,  wmd  ik»  ^oam  pkate  tnrMd 
out  apon  them  are  efMstial  tetorea.  f  IntB  requiiiag 
iiade  had  «beir  allotted  plaee  I  prohaUj  a  Weephiff  YTiUow 
hwut  ovor  a  tioaioal  i>ani,  or  a  Beech  might  do  utm  eame 
kiM  torn  to  a  rwha,  £or  evea  this  seetioii  of  the  yegetaUe 
kiigdom  had  ita  ropieaontati^ce  at  Battenea;  while  in  the 
more  open  apaoea  faedi  of  phmta  lemavkahle  for  the  singo^ 
lantT*  oi  their  ftliage  aught  ba  aeen  at  some  distance  from 
tiba  genaval  path,  oaae  being  taken  to  intMhioe  them  eo 
that  the  beat  geaeral  effoot  might  ba  wodnced.  Unfertu* 
aately  mj  yrimt  waa  a  honied  oae,  and  I  had  not  time  to 
notioe  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  ol^Jeots  to  be  eeen ;  but 
I  maj  obaenra  that  as  well  aa  beds  of  the  different  plants 
grouped  together,  these  were  many  single  plants  tamed  out 
on.  the  torf,  whioh  so  &r  as  their  appearance  was  coneemed 
sight  hare  been  there  fbr  years. 

Jfintering  ttie  eJdoalire  en  the  north  side,  the  first  plant  I 
met  with  waa  a  stnunger  to  me,  Qrisellnia  maerophylla,  a 
plant  of  whooh  the  Mpearance  and  growth  resemble  Ficns 
ahistica,  and  wid^  diflarant  from  G.  litboralis,  a  densely- 
iBUsged  erergxeen  shrub  not  half  so  mnoh  grown  as  it  ought 
ta  bi^  and  whioh  with  me  is  ae  hardy  as  the  common  LaiureL 
farther  on  a  handsome  tree  Fern  spreads  its  nmbrageons 
fronds  nndemeaUi  a  tree  more  common  to  the  dimate ;  bat 
apart  from  snob  shelter  mi^ht  be  seen  a  bed  of  Dracnna 
twminah's  hurarlating  in  all  the  richness  of  cdcnring  whidk 
Makes  it  so  great  a  mvonrite  witii  the  Tisitors  of  oor  hot- 
honaea.  In  like  manner  plants  of  Brngmansia  stood  oat 
aa  sewtinalB  here  and  there  on  the  torf,  with  now  and  then 
a  ¥laBm  elastica  of  goodly  proportions  in  the  same  position ; 
in  oae  or  two  cases  a  bed  o£  the  latter  fonned  an  inter- 
aating  Csatoxe,  bnt  not  more  so  t^uut  beds  of  the  Croton 

yet  the  latter,  or,  rather,  a  newer  and  imnroyed 
of  thia  fine  old  favoorite,  was  to  be  met  with  by  the 

planted  cat,  and,  to  aM  appearaaoes,  e^jc^ying  the 
dimate  of  Battsssea  instead  of  Batavia.  There  waa  no 
awwitfiing,  blistering,  er  wittierisgj  all  aeemed  in  perfect 
healft  and  conditiott.  In  another  plaee  fine  plants  of  Ha- 
waafca  zebrina  spread  their  fiaely-fbrmed  leares  over  plain 
"Bihriwh  tor^  or  a  few  woidd  be  grouped  together  to  ftncm  a 
had;  wlifle  farther  in  the  distsace  woold  be  seen  tiie  com- 
manding foliage  of  the  ^arioas  Cannas,  some  being  of  an 
alnmat  hronae  hne,  while  others  were  of  a  delioate  ^freen* 
J^iel^yrhinm  also  fermed  other  groups  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind;  wlala  Wkrwodia  and  Pahna  Christi  war4d  their  noble 
fefiage  in,  luzosmnt  provision  la  the  diataace,  Hot  but  tiiat 
a  nearer  aocptaintaaee  would  be  now  and  then  made  by  a 
iporimnn  adranoed  towsrda  the  ktw  iron  fenoe,  which  rery 
psoperly  shut  out  iha  throngs  of  visitors  who  occupy  the 
-wdtrn  There  are  also  seme  ^leciea  of  Amndo  not  eom« 
mo^  met  with. 

Aa  feepeotaOraamsntal  €hrassis,  there  was  a  meat  bean- 
tiflrf  vhite-edged  kind,  forming  aa  edging  to  a  small  bed^ 
'  qpedes  acfioining  it  (Dactylis  gpkmerata),  resembles 
in  lMibit,Mtia  much  less  white  in  colooiing.    Stipa 
er  aael^er  8t^  of  aamilar  growth,  ia  alao  brought 
eflaoti've  use;  n^iile  ever  and  anon  the  eye  would  iall  on 
of  Cenfcaursa  eandidiaHma  in  quantity  sufficient  to 

many  of  us  envy  the  store  from  which  it  came.  Even 
a  Centanmn  more  rare  than  thia  (C.  aijg^tea),  was  to  be 
mat  with  in  hnadreds,  and  though  it  is  less  really  white 
tkan  the  other  ene.  its  finely-cut  leavee  give  it  a  rieh 
npearance.  A  kidnsy^ahaped  bed  of  Colena  Verschaffelti 
Sgad  with  Oentnurea  argsi^eato  had  aa  rich  an  at4>earance 
as  eonld  well  be  eanceivedi  though  not  more  so  than  a 
elMnlar  bad  o£  tiie  same  i^ant  with  an  edging  of  Centauiea 
esndidiaaima.  Many  other  planta  not  at  all  plentiful  even 
In  hetiMMiaea  were  hm  planted  out  by  the  score;  butldonot 
ftftoHf>^  seeing  any  B^niaa  in  a  flouriahing  condition;  I 
H^ht,  howevesv  have  overlooked  them.    Caladiums  there 

and  Ferns  of  vanova  stove  kinds,  indudmg  Gymno- 
ohzysophylla,  and  sundry  otheza,  which,  in  my 
visit  and  the  ezpeetation  of  repeating  it,  I  did  not 
When  aaoh  veterans  in  p]Ant<^prowing  as  Mr.  Yeitch, 
«f  the  Bxotio  Nursery^  Ohekiea,  scpresa  themselves  astonished 
at  the  Bumy  valuable  plants  met  with  out  of  doors.  I  msy  with 
^ffHmmMift  strong^  advise  every  gardener  visiting  liondon 
to  go  and  aee  for  himself;  and  if  the  aame  plants  met  his 
eye  aa  occupied  the  aab<4w)]pical  garden  in  the  middle  of 


Aacwt,  he  ontmot  be  otherwiae  than  aetoaished*  and  retnm 
pondering  on  what  he  has  seen*  and  the  fl^  for  entespiiae 
which  has  been  opened  up. — J.  Bobsdh. 
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POETBAITS  OP  PLANTS,  IXOWEES.  AOT) 

FEUITS. 

Ubctolika  piNiyuLA.  (Drooi^g  Uroeolina).  IM,  td., 
Amaryllidacesd.  Xiaa.,  Hexandria  Monogynia. — ^Imported 
by  Messrs.  Yeitdh,  of  King's  Bead,  Chelsea,  through  thefar 
collector  Mr.  Bearce.  Native  of  woods  on  the  Andes  at 
Boauao.  Flowers  yeOow,  green-tipped,  and  white-edged, 
urn-shaped,  droopinflr,  in  an  umbel;  each  on  a  green  tube  so 
narrow  as  to  resemble  a  pedicel.  Bloomed  in  June. — (Boia- 
mcol  Mag.,  t  5464.) 

Maot.ijnia  rvumuk  (Showy  Madeania).  Ntd.  ord.,  Yac- 
dniaceee.  Linn.,  Decandria  Monogynia.*- A  handaoma 
glabrous  shrub.  Native  of  New  Groiada.  Flowers  seailel^ 
with  yellow  limb.— (IMd.,  i.  5465.) 

CTPBiPXDnnffCABicnnnf(Sedge-llkeLady^s  Slipper).  Jfoi. 
ord.,  Orehidaoen.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Diandria. — Native  of 
Pern.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  through  their  collector 
Idx.  Pearce.  Bequires  a  stove;  blooms  in  May.  Flowers 
pale  green,  white-msrgined,  tipped  partially  with  purplish 
brown.— (Iftid.,  t  5466.) 

Ebanthbmuk  Cooperi  (Sir  Daniel  Cooper's  Eranthe- 
mum^.  NeU.  ord.,  Acanthaces.  Linn.,  DiancGia  Monogynia. 
— ^Bajsed  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  from  seed  received  by  Sir  D. 
Cooper  from  New  Caledonia.  Bloomed  in  a  warm  green- 
house during  June.  Flowers  white,  with  middle  one  of  the 
lower  limbs  dotted  in  purple  lines. — (Ihid,,  i,  5467.) 

Gbkbthtlus  fimbbiata  (Thyme-leaved  Genethyllis). 
NaL  onL,  Myrtaoen.  Xiim.,  Icosandzia  Monogynia»^-Native 
of  south-west  Australia.  Introduced  to  our  greenhouses  by 
Messsa  Yeitdi.  A  lovdy  shrub ;  but  its  crimson  involucral 
aeales  ere  its  emaments,  the  flowers  within  them  being 
small  and  insignificant* — (Ibid.,  t.  5468.) 

PBLAaQOKniM.^Ume«d  Italu.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson &  Son,  Wellington  Boad  Nursery.  It  is  one  of  the 
tricoloured4eaved  varieties.  Mar^  of  leaves  creamy  white  i 
next  a  broad  emio  of  crims<m  pmk;  next  a  bronsy  dead: 
shade;  and  centre  green.  Flower  small,  scarlet;  It  ia  a 
good  dwarf  pot  plant— (FZorol  Mag.,  pL  209.) 

Tba  Boaa.^^lki  rosea.  Creamy  white;  inner  petala  roqf 
tinged.--(I&id.,pL  ^10.) 

Fancy  PAK8is8.--Jb;in  3feNa(,  ground  pale  sulphur;  broad 
border  of  plum,  margined  with  white.  Mrs.  Dombrain,  pale 
yellow ;  eye  very  large,  and  spot  of  deq»  purple,  radiated ; 
centre  deep  orange.  Mrs.  B.  Dean,  pure  white,  with  eye  and 
spot  violet  purple,  shading  to  a  paler  hue.  Mrs.  Scott,  cream- 
coloured  ground;  violet  purple  margin,  shading  paler  in- 
wards ;  eye  and  spot  of  same  colour ;  centre  deep  orange. 
All  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Bownie  &  Co.-^Ihid.,pl.  211.) 

PmsTHBUMS. — Annie  HoJbom,  very  double,  white;  centre 
delicate  lilac  Ptdgens  pUnissima,  large,  dark  crimson. 
Nemesis,  large,  rosy  led ;  centre  lighter. — (IHd.,  pi.  212.) 

Clxmatis  Jackxakni. — ^This  very  beautifrd  hiurdy  climber 
"  originated  at  the  Woking  nursery  of  Messrs.  G.  Jackman 
and  Son,  and  is,  we  believe,  due  to  a  happy  idea  which 
crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  G.  Jackman,  jun.,  which  wad  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  blood  of  C.  hmuginosa;,  thrown  into 
the  large-flowered  hardy  species  and  varieties  of  this  genus, 
would  result  in  the  production  of  something  good.  The 
result  has  fully  justified  Mx.  Jackman's  anticipations ;  fbr 
the  seed  thus  obtained  has  yielded  a  large  batch  of  magnifi- 
cent seedlings,  with  flowers  of  all  shades  of  purple,  vaiying 
towards  lilac  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reddish  plum  or  maroon 
colour  on  the  other.  One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  whole 
series,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  proved,  is  C.  JackinannL 

"  The  mother  parent  of  this  batch  of  seedlmgs  was  C.  lanu- 
guaosa.  This  was  crossed  with  C.  viticeUa  Hendersoni  and 
C.  viticella  atro-rubens,  &om  which  latter,  no  doubt,  has 
been  derived  a  rich  reddish  plum  tint,  which  is  found  i|t 
many  of  the  seedlings,  and  of  which  C.  rubro-violacea  is  a 
beautiful  example,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to,  and  per- 
fSectly  distinct  urom,  C.  JackmannL  The  seedlings  flowered 
for  the  flrst  time  in  1862,  and  both  the  varieties  we  have 
mentioned,  selected  from  amongst  them,  were  shown  in 
August,  1863,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  and 
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were  both  awaided*  first^olass  oertifioates.  Hie  Be^diiag^B 
are  hH  remarkable  for  a  histroiis  richness  of  oolomr,  whidi 
greatly  enhances  their  beaniy. 

"C.  Jackmanni  has  ovate  leaflets  of  moderate  size,  and 
slightly  hairy.  The  flowers,  which  open  flat,  are  4  or  some- 
times 5  inches  across,  and  have  a  yariable  number  of  from 
four  to  six  sepals,  of  a  rOundish-obovate  form,  terminating 
in  a  little  point,  downy  behind,  and  on  the  Gcice  of  an  intense 
violet  pnrple,  the  colour  being  remarkable  for  its  rich  velvet- 
Bke  iH;>peajrance.  The  back  of  the  sepals  is  marked  by  three 
ribs,  which  show  like  three  slight  furrows  in  front»  the  rest 
of  ^e  surface  being  veiny  and  somewhat  rugose. 

"  C.  rubro-vidacea,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  has 
the  flowers  of  a  rich  reddish-tinted  violet^  and,  when  £resh 
opened,  is  almost  maroon-coloured,  and  very  remarkable  for 
its  velvety  sur£EU^. 

*'  Being  perfectly  hardy,  of  free  habit,  and  flowering  abund- 
antly during  the  summer  months,  these  new  hybrid  Clema- 
tises of  the  Jackmans  are  well  worth  a  place  wherever 
hardy-flowering  climbers  are  cared  for.  We  believe  the  two 
sorts  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  to  be  sent  out  during  the 
present  autumn/' — (FUyrist  and  P(mologist,  iii,  p.  193.) 


HEDGE  TBIMMER. 


A  VEST  slight  alteration  makes  a  great  improvement  in 
many  of  oiy  garden  implements,  and  the  above  is  an  example. 
The  hedge  trimmer  is  usually  fixed  upon  a  straight  handle, 
but  the  above^  sketch  illustrates  such  a  hook  or  scythe  as  is 
used  by  an  experienced  hedge-grower.  He  procures  a  stick 
with  a  natural  crook  like  the  above — ^the  main  handle  being 
about  6  feet  long,  and  slightly  curved  and  turning  so  as  to 
form  as  nearly  as  may  1^  a  right  angle — to  which  short 
end,  say  6  inches  long,  a  short  strong  bush-scythe  is  attached; 
this  afl^rds  a  strong  substantial  implement,  and  the  bend  of 
the  handle  enables  the  operator  to  bring  the  whole  length 
of  the  blade  against  the  sprigs  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  avoid 
being  scratched.  The  hook  is  used  by  striking  upwards  and 
Jateralljr.— (Pixcirw  ^orwifr.) 
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'  BEDDUSTG  GEEANIUMS. 
(Concluded  from  page  194.) 
Whbn  there  is  not  convenience  to  winter  Geraniums  in 
houses  without  making  these  unsightly  by  a  number  of  ugly 
boxes  filled  with  the  old  stumps,  the  plants  are  denuded  of 
their  leaves  and  the  old  parts  of  the  wood,  leaving  most  of 
the  roots,  and  placed  in  dry  sand  in  a  cellar,  or  in  any 
cool  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  all  the  better 
if  a  tolerably  equable  temperature  be  maintained.  In  this 
position  they  remain  until  March,  when  they  are  either 
potted  or  placed  in  box<M  in  moderately  rich  soil,  and 
removed  to  a  frame  with  a  gentle  heat,  a  greenhouse,  or 
any  house  of  a  similar  temperature,  water  being  given  them 
aa  they  commence  growing;  and  when  they  have  fairly 
pushed,  any  straggling  or  irregular  growths  are  shortened. 
The  plants  are  gradually  hardened  off,  so  that  they  may 
bear  exposure  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  are  placed 
under  a  wall  or  hedge  prior  to  their  being  planted  ^^^-f^^ 
plants,  though  very  unpromising,  make  very  fine  beds  by 

August.  - 

Another  practice  is  to  take  up  the  plants  on  the  approach 
of  frost,  and  hang  them  up  root  upwards  in  a  cellar  or  other 
place  secure  from  frost,  pulling  off  all  the  large  succulent 
feaves,  which  if  left  damp-off  and  frequently  communicate 
the  disease  to  the  stems.  Such  plants  are  potted  in  the 
following  March,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  with 
or  without  a  gentle  heat,  and  not  unfrequently  in  narrow 
boxes  6  or  8  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a  window.  They 
are  careftilly  watered,  and  after  some  time  they  commence 
growing,  and  are  finally  planted  oat  in  the  op^n  garden* 


These  plants  xeoov«r  wonderfolly  after  they  axe  toned  cut; 
and  not  nnfrequemfcfar  by  August  aire  equal  to  others  grows 
under  more  favourable  droumstanoes. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  desire  to  have  anytbmg  and 
perseverance  will  accomplish,  and  of  this  the  following  is  an 
mstance.  In  the  village  of  A—i^  was  a  oobUer  neted  ftr 
his  Celezy-growing,  who  had  a  desire  to  have  a  bed  of  Qva^ 
niums  in  front  of  his  shop.  Some  gardening  friend  gave 
him  a  cutting  of  that  strong-growing  scartet  BensSdmf 
common  enough  at  one  time,  but  now  rarely  seen— iiur 
Boyal  George.  This  variety  would  cover  tiie  baiok  waU  of  a 
greenhouse  in  a  shOTt  time,  and  a  single  truss  of  bloom 
would  make  half  of  a  modem  nosegay.  The  cutting  in» 
placed  in  some  mould  (the  remains  of  a  heap  of  wood),  in 
an  old  teapot  the  spout  of  which  had  been  broken  off.  WeU^ 
it  struck  root,  grew  rapidly,  and  was  attended  to  by  tlie 
cobbler  and  his  wife  like  an  on^  child.  It  had  a  plaoe  in 
the  window  that  it  might  receive  tiie  ihoming  sun,  and 
when  winter  came  it  was  bre«ght  into  the  warm  kitdien  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  It  wiU  bloom,  periiazN^  thooi^ 
the  cobbler,  when  it  had  reached  the  top  of  the  window, 
and  this  without  so  much  as  a  branch  all  the  way,  bein^ 
like  a  walking-stick  with  a  few  leaves  on  it.  By-ai^«by  St 
was  planted  outside,  and  it  grew  like  a  tree,  and  bloomed 
to  the  satisfkction  of  the  eobblev>  who  prided  himself  <»  tbsr 
probability  of  having  as  finie  a  bed  of  Geraniums  next  year 
as  the  squire  over  we  way.  How  to  accomplish  this  was 
the  question.  To  preserve  the  plant  during  the  winter  ha 
planted  it  in  a  tub  which  he  made,  but  it  died.  The  gar- 
dener was  again  appealed  to,  and  this  time  the  cobUer  re- 
ceived a  cutting  of  that  old  but  not  yet  s«^>er8eded  Soviet 
Geranium,  Tom  Thumb.  It  grew,  and  in  a  few  yeazi  the 
old  cobbler  had  a  bed  of  Scariet  Gteraninms,  which  weie 
admired  by  many;  and  the  squire,  whose  gardener  had 
g^ven  him  the  cuttings  in  the  mrst  instance,  admired  them 
so  much  that  the  eobbler  was  much  elated,  and  considflred 
himself  equal  to  the  rector's  boasting  man,  who  was  90 
clever  in  his  management  of  Geraniums.  Owing  to  8om» 
litUe  altercation  between  them,  a  wager  was  made  as  to 
who  would  have  the  better  bed  of  Gertuiiuaas  in  the  follow^ 
ing  year.  The  cd>bler  had  every  box  and  pot  that  he  taM 
muster  crammed  with  cuttings,  and  these  he  sneeaeded  in 
wintering  with  the  same  attention  as  he  had  bestowed  od 
the  Boyal  George.  However  well  they  were  wintered  h» 
put  his  pots  of  cuttings  outside  in  anticipation  of  a  shewor 
of  rain,  and  left  his  home  for  the  day.  A  hailstorm  oe« 
curred  in  his  absence,  and  the  plants  were  destroyedi 
To  purchase  plants  would  lose  the  cobbler  Ihe  day,  so  he 
was  almost  inclined  to  acknowledge  himself  defsated.  It 
happened  that  he  had  pitted  his  Potato  crop  in  the  plice 
where  the  bed  of  Geraniums  had  been  m  the  prerions 
summer,  and  the  Geranium  stems  had  been  buried  beneatik 
the  Potatoes,  for  on  removing  these  in  April,  the  old 
Geranium  stumps  had  shoots  upon  them  an  iiudi  long,  f^ 
white  like  everything  grown  in  the  dark.  The  sqoir^t 
gardener  over  the  way  volunteered  his  aid,  and  it  resulted 
in  the  cobbler  placing  some  sticks  over  the  Geranium  stmnps, 
and  covering  them  at  night  with  straw,  but  taking  it  off 
during  the  day.  In  oondiusion,  the  cobbler  defeated  the 
rector's  man,  and  won  the  wager,  and  this  so  chagrined  the 
loser  that  he  gave  notice  to  lea;ve>  and  the  cobbl^  was  ^ 
pointed  in  his  stead.  He  is  now  a  hale  old  man,  pensioned 
by  the  same  worthy  rector  at  his  death ;  and  if  you  come  into 
conversation  witii  him  about  Gevaniums,  he  will  say,  "  Thm 
is  no  better  way  to  keep  them  over  the  winter  than  to  pit 
them  like  Potatoes."  We  may  learn  from  this  that  there 
are  many  different  modes  of  wintering  Geraniums,  and  to 
describe  them  all  would  be  tedious. 

In  wintering  the  Variegated,  and  small  or  weak-growing 
Scarlets,  it  is  necessary  to  pot  them  or  place  them  in  hozaB» 
without  taking  off  more  than  the  bruised  extremities  of  tiM 
roots,  a^  to  Uiin  the  heads  if  large  and  unwi^dly,  without 
reducing  them  much,  or  shortening  the  branches.    Sobs 
kinds,  as  Golden  Chain,  iriXL  not  require  the  head  to  beie> 
duced  at  all,  it  beine  desirable  to  obtain  as  lar^e  plants  at 
possible.     Such  as  HQou,  Man^^esii,  Flower  of  the  Pay^ 
and  others,  should  not  be  cut-in  too  much,  though  they  wiU 
bear  ^ore  autumn-cutting  than  many  sorts.     The  ^ooti- 
Ic^  ought  not  to  be  shortened,  and  no  leaves  shpuld  b^ 
taken  off  except  enoh  «•  »re  old  Mid  xm^m% 
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Wbether  pottod  or  placed  in  boxes  the  pluits  idiovld  Ttbi 
be  kept  in  celUre,  nor  in  any  dark  pkide,  but  in  a  liffbt,  aizy 
sitaation  in  the  greenhouse,  water  being  sparingly  ap» 
pHod,  and  only  when  necessary,  and  all  deo^fed  levres  most 
be  remoTod  as  they  ptesent  UiemselveB. 

In  Maroh  the  plants  shonld  be  potted,  if  planted  in  boxes 
in  the  antnmn,  plaeed  in  a  h^her  tenq>eratare,  afforded 
moistare,  andin  a  week  or  ten  days  oot-in  olosely .  If  no  suit- 
able house  be  at  command,  they  must  be  potted  as  aboye, 
bat  not  be  cnt-in  so  closely,  as  they  will  not  push  so  fireely. 
Except  in  this  the  treatment  of  tiie  Variegated  and  smaller 
kinds  of  Scarlets  does  not  difRsr  much  feom  that  recom- 
mended for  Scadets  generally ;  they  require,  however,  rather 
more  heat,  less  pruning,  and  greater  care  as  regards  water- 
ing, and  bardening-off  in  the  spring  prior  to  i^anting  out. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  Geraniums  in  winter  is  damp,  and  a 
dose  vitiated  atmoq)here.  A  high  temperature  is  also  in- 
jurioas,  as  it  causes  growth  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
properly  consolidated.  H<mce  weak,  lanky  growths  which 
never  become  strong  are  the  result*—^.  Aunr. 


WORK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

XJTCHEK  aiJbDXK. 

WzKns  this  season  may,  with  half  the  usual  trouble,  have 
been  quite  eradicated.    Potatoes  and  other  crops  are  coming 
off  early,  so  that  the  process  of  manuring  and  trenching 
may  be  prosecuted  at  every  £Eivourable  opportunity.     We 
woidd  never  recommend,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  te 
diff  the  ground  intended  for  general  cropping  simply  one 
spit  deep.     Even  if  the  soil  be  shallow  and  the  subsoil 
wg^tiia)  we  would  remove  the  tep  and  well  break  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trendies;   these  operations  pay  for  a  little 
extoa  trouble,  and  now  is  the  time  te  commence  them. 
CeMages,  let  aJl  the  remaining  summer  sorts  of  a  solid  dia- 
racter  be  cut  over  in  order  te  obtain  a  good  succession  of 
sprouts.     See  that  the  ground  is  in  readiness  for  tmnsplant- 
ing  the  winter  Cabbages.    Bemove  all  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  from  the  Brassica  tribe  in  general  te  some  eround 
nnder  the  process  of  trenching,  and  keep  the  earUi  well 
stirred  about  the  plants.     Carrots,  sow  £ax]y  Horn  in  a 
sheltered  place  te  stand  the  winter.  Caulifiower,  te  be  looked 
over  frequent^,  turning  down  a  few  leaves  over  the  hearts, 
for  th^  are  readily  spoiled  by  frost.    Cdery,  that  which  is 
Bot  eairthed-up  must  have  the  soil  stirred  about  it  with  a 
fiirk,  and  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure.    ChUies, 
these  and  Gherkins,  Onions,  and  other  vegetables  used  for 
Tuoklin^,  should  be  gathered  for  the  purpose  as  they  come 
m.    Fnmeh  Betuts,  provision  should  be  made  for  protecting 
them  fr^m  frost,  should  this  occur.     LeUitce,  let  a  lot  of 
Brown  Dutch  or  Bath  Cos  be  planted  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected by  frames  for  spring  use.    Tomatoes,  train,  stop,  and 
thin  the  laiterals,  but  avoid  stripping  off  too  many  leaves.  The 
oaltivatioxi  of  Watercress  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  series 
of  salads.     Bottles  with  their  necks  broken  off  and  plunged 
in  the  ground,  saucers,  and  any  other  shallow  vessels  te 
hold  wat-er  will  do  te  grow  it  in.     A  yard  square  will  ^ve 
a  ns^^  supply ;  and  a]u  the  attention  that  will  be  required 
will  be  to  ml  up  any  deficiencies  of  water  caused  by  evapo- 
ration.    A  damp  shady  border  is  not  unsuitable ;  but  wher- 
ever the  advantege  of  a  small  stream  is  possessed  preference 
fihonld  be  given  to  it.     If  the  trimmings  of  the  bunches  are 
thrown  in  throughout  the  season  a  regular  supply  of  fresh 
young  cress  may  be  obtained. 

VLOWXB  ouuoxir. 
As  oold  nights  may  soon  be  expected,  scarce  plante 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  seowre  before  they  are  iigored 
shoold  be  taken  up  and  potted  at  once,  or  carefully  covered 
where  there  is  the  least  cause  to  suspect  injury.  See  to 
geemixicr  ^  good  stock  of  cuttings  of  variegated  Geraniums 
belbce  tiie  plante  are  injured  by  frost;  for  although  these 
xx>ot  more  fireely  in  m^nng  than  at  present,  such  varieties  as 
Goiden  Chain  and  Mountain  of  Light  grow  so  slowly  that 
mrin^-straok  cuttings  make  but  very  poor  plante  by  turn- 
ing-oat time.  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  will  now  require 
OQQugional  looking  after  to  secure  them  against  the  eneote 
of  hii^h  winds,  which  may  now  be  expected.  Unless  seed 
is  wanted,  cut  away  decayed  flowers  and  useless  shoots. 
Seib^oeooB  plante  will  likewise  sequire  the  stalks  <^  decayed. 


flowers  rMnoved,  and  sndi  as  are  still  in  bloom  oaieftil^ 
tied  up.  Asters,  some  Phloxes,  Ac,  will  now  be  making  a 
fine  show,  and  should  have  Corresponding  care  bestowed  on 
them.  Let  the  borders  be  cleaned  and  neatly  raked  over* 
fiUing  vacant  places  with  spare  C3»rysanthemumsy  spring* 
struck  Pansies,  or  spring-flowering  bulbs.  Though  we  ad^ 
vocate  the  automnal  planting  of  evergreen  and  decidnous 
shrubs,  we  would  not  recommend  their  removal  at  aneacUec 
period  this  month  as  long  as  the  late  very  dry  weather 
continued;  but  the  happy  change  in  the  weather  will  noiw 
enable  those  to  proceea  vigorously  in  their  operations  ^sdio 
intend  alterati<ms  or  new  sjTapgwnente  in  this  department. 

TBXJTT  OABDBH. 

Look  over  wall  trees,  and  cut  off  all  foveright  breastwood, 
or  what  are  called  "  alter-shoote."  Strawberry  plante  in 
pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  veiy  dry,  nor  oxight  i^ej  to 
be  drendied  with  too  much  water.  Ghmeral  attention  to 
gathering  all  sorte  of  out-door  fruito  as  lately  directed. 

STOVE. 

A  certain  and  gradual  reduction  of  temperature  corre- 
sponding to  the  defidencj^  of  external  heat  should  be  com- 
menced, the  plante  will  thus  be  prepared  to  withstand  the 
prolonged  gloom  of  the  winter  season.  All  stove  plants, 
which  have  been  removed  to  the  conservatory  or  other 
houses,  should  now  be  brought  back  to  their  permanent 
stetions  without  delay,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  arrangement  in  other  structures.  Give 
most  liberal  ventilation,  not  forgetting,  however,  to  accom- 
pany it  with  much  warmth ;  for  the  hardening  of  growths  is 
not  carried  on  by  means  of  chilling  draughte,  but  by  hiffh 
temperature  accompanied  by  a  free  perspiration  from  the 
leaves  of  the  plante.  Huch  attention  must  be  given  to 
watering  under  the  above  circumstances. 

GSSXKHOUSB  AND  OONSIBVATOBT. 

Unremitting  attention  must  be  given  at  this  period  to 
the  housing  of  tender  plante  until  the  whole  stock  is  secured* 
The  Persian  and  other  Cyclamens  should  be  examiued  and 
repotted  where  necessary.  The  Lachenalia  £unily  should 
now  be  brought  forth  and  repotted ;  such  on  a  greenhouse 
shelf  will  flower  in  February.  Camellias,  Chinese  Azaleas, 
and  some  Acacias,  will  not  be  hurt  for  a  week  or  two,  if  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  of  their  being  housed  immediately. 
Greenhouse  and  stove  plante  of  an  herbaceous  character,  after 
they  have  done  blooming,  should  have  some  caze  in  order  to 
ripen  the  roote  properlyl^fore  they  are  stored  away  for  the 
wmter.  To  effect  this  with  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  and  Glox* 
inias,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  spare  house  or  pit  near  the 
glass,  and  only  supplied  with  water  to  kee^  them  firom 
nagging.  Amaryllis  and  the  different  varieties  of  Ji^pan 
HUes  require  the  same  treatment,  the  latter,  however,  beuur 
more  hardy  may  be  ripened  off  at  the  base  of  a  south  wa3 
or  cold  pit.  Admit  air  night  and  day  to  all  descriptions  of 
greenhouse  plante.  In  many  spedes  the  growth  Ib  not  yet 
perfected.  This  may  be  assisted  on  sunny  days  by  earl^ 
dosing  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  but  open  the 
house  again  at  six  for  the  cool  night  temperature. 

PITS  AlO)  FBAICES. 

These  should  now  be  frmushed  with  bulbs  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  for  fbrdng.  Pinks  in  variety,  Neapolitan  and 
Russian  Violets,  and  sturdy  young  plante  of  Wallflowers  in 
varie^.  Mignonette  to  be  thinned  in  due  time.  Intermediate 
Stodcs  prickedrout,  one  in  a  small  pot^  Cinerarias  repotted, 
and  herbaoeous  Calceolarias  parted  and  potted,  and  ^nnged 
in  cinder  adies  in  a  cold  frame  near  tiiie  glass. — W.  Emam. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  OABDSK. 

TnouaH  we  have  as  yet  no  water  for  vegetebles,  the  mild 
showers  have  moistened  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  en- 
abled us  te  prick  out  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces^ 
Endive,  &c.,  with  but  homcBopathic  doses  of  moistare  at  the 
roote.  The  air  is  now  so  nunst  that  plante  that  hare  had  a 
fliir  start  will  not  suffer  much.  Could.we  have  planted  out 
lote  of  winter  stuff  by  the  middle  of  June*  the  jplante  would 
not  have  suffiE>red  from  the  drought;  but  our  limited  vp$ae 
was  then  as  thiddy  cropped  as  eould  be.  The  slight  showeni 
and  what  little  sewage  we  oculd  gire^  is  now  taking  the 
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oar 'vegftablM.  ftmilifliwi  with  otit 
■ai^klibig  BOYer  wM  bettor«  and  finoMOfton  ero|i6  we%  now 
oomisr  in  between  FeM«  wiikh  we  have  left  standing  long 
$Am  tLej  were  witKbewd,  tluit  they  nudlit  give  shaAe  to  the 
CanHflower.  IXo  time  dionld  new  be  loat  in  tahnig  up  Po- 
tiUoet  in  the  soxithflni  distrixte.  The  lees  time  they  xemain 
in  the  ground  affter  ^e  haolm  decays  the  better  tiiey  will 


It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  L§ttmu  mther  thickly  now  on 
hard  gronad,  that  has  merely  been  riightly  hoed  tatd  reked^ 
ei&er  at  the  bottom  of  a  wan,  or  fanoe,  or  on  the  open 
gxmind  in  beds*  with  shallow  trenches  at  each  side,  to  taica 
off  the  winter's  moistmre.  The  harder  and  the  poorer  the 
ground,  jwovided  Idiere  is  enongh  loose  soil  for  the  plants 
vegetating^  the  better  will  th^  stand  the  winter,  and  the 
aoKSve  stabby  will  thc^  be  in  vpxmg.. 

l^aw  is  also  agooa  time  finr  |aioking  o^  Lettooes,  some 
2  or  3  inches  high,  in  rieh  soil  about  3  inches  apart,  to  be  lifted 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  a  trowet  and  placed  in 
pits  or  frames  8  or  9  inchee  apart  for  the  winter.  Such  pits 
and  frames  are  none  the  worse  of  having  some  dry  litter 
nlaced  at  tiie  bottom  before  the  earth  is  put  on  for  the 
Lettuces.  This  answers  better  than  an  old  hotbed,  the  dry 
litter  and  plenty  of  air  being  a  good  preservative  against 
damp  and  mil&w.  Snow's  Hatchlesi^  a  hardy  green 
Lettuce^  and  Brown  Cos,  are  good  as  Cos  Lettuces,  and  Hardy 
Hammersmith  and  Victoria  are  capital  Cabbage  Lettuces 
for  that  purpose.  Such  plants  may  be  expected  to  keep  up 
a  regular  supply  until  the  middle  of  March,  when  those  at 
the  Dottom  of  the  fences  win  come  in.  Two  things  are 
essential  to  success :  first,  that  the  plants  be  pretty  well 
established  before  winter;  and,  secondly,  that  the  surface 
soil  be  pretty  dry  by  the  first  week  ip  November.    Young 

Slants  may  be  Dut  in  the  jpits  and  firames  at  once,  if  the 
itter  are  at  Hberty.  A  tmrd  essential  to  success,  is  not 
placing  the  plants  thicker  than  mentioned  above,  if  they 
nave  to  grow  and  come  in  in  succession.  We  have  filled  a 
frame  at  tiie  commencement  of  winter  with  good  plants 
lifted  carefhlly  tiien,  and  though  they  did  for  current  use, 
th«r  never  tiirove  Mke  those  that  were  planted  out  young  in 
their  winter  quai'ters.  In  some  places  Lettuces  are  as  much 
ran  after  in  winter  as  Potatoes,  and  in  such  drcumstauces 
some  care  must  be  had  to  [  secure  them.  Where  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  win  not  be  wanted,  of  course  all  the  trouble 
ttiay  be  saved,  and  the  room  be  devoted  to  other  purposes. 

We  have  now  removed  most  of  the  brandhies  that  shaded 
cor  Celery,  and  they  and  a  little  mulching  we  hope  have 
done  much  to  make  amends  for  no  watering  for  nearly  two 
months  in  the  hot  burning  weather.  The  season  has  con- 
vinced us  more  if  possibte  than  heretofcnre,  that  in  such 
periods  of  dryness  much  may  be  done  by  deep  stirniig,  sur- 
ace-moving,  mulching;  and  firequently  turning  the  mu]bhing, 
if  at  all  tiii^.  Whathas  suffered  most  with  us  are  butunm 
Beas.  What  used  to  be  ftae  in  September  are  pretty  well  a 
wreck. 

Bvndweed-hXUng.-^'^l^o  Gahmon,"  writes  us  to  say,  •'That 
he  has  never  known  the  weed  destroyed  by  hoeing  as  we 
stated  last  week ;  that  he  does  not  believe  that  it  can  be  so 
dsfltroyed;  that  it  is  very  wrong  of  us  to  hold  oat  such  vain 
indneanents;  asks  if  we  have  ^oroughly  oradioated  it, 
4c"  To  the  last  we  rep^y.  No )  jnst  because  in  the  bn^y 
eeaaon  it  is  apt  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  before  we  notioe  it 
or  get  to  it;  but  we  have  no  doubt  the  hoe  will  master  the 
ensMty  if  the  attack  is  made  in  time,  and  repeated  in  time. 
We  eannot  h^  airman's  belief  oe unbelief  Uutis  amatter 
that  rests  with  himself,  and  if  "  even  convinced  against  his 
will,"  strong-minded  people  will  often  pretend  to  be  "  of 
the  same  opinion  still,"  Actimr  in  good  £uth,  we  may  derive 
instructions  from  the  doings  of  men,  and  yet  not  be  at  liberty 
to  mention  their  names  publicly.  There  might  be  no  great 
Hberty  taken  in  doing  so  in  the  present  ease,  though  it  is 
bast  to  be  sure;  but  if  '•No  Ouoioir,"  will  give  ns  his 
■■me  and  address  ts  confldenoe,  we  will  in  the  same  con- 
fldenoe  give  him  the  address  of  the  gardener  and  the  plaoe 
fefetred  toy  and  then  he  can  satisfy  himself  whether  we  deal 
Ib  Cuusies  or  in  fkots. 

Mmhtocm  yriitiay.  —  **  VnnKonuvtATU  "  would  be  much 
oMiged  if  we  would  give  a  little  more  eladdation  of  the 
ai^pireseion  at  page  197,  *•  Whatever  the  materiais  aie,  tt  Is 
««r  part  to  vaiy  enr  treataient  aocarding  as  we  find  them." 


IfoeiwiUfinfl^^tboughitwasiWinafowwinirds.  Weheve 
several  timea  stated  the*  herae-dioppingsi  with  a  little  litter, 
are  the  beat  material;  bat  we  h»?e  used  for  the  bulk  of  oor 
beds  ahaost  anything  that  would  yield  a  mild  heat  6ma 
decomposition.  One  of  the  best  beds  we  had  last  aeaaca 
was  made  of  three  parts  of  stnbble  and  one  of  long  litter, 
thrown,  together,  uid  wetted  a  Uttle  to  make  it  heat,  and  as 
soQtt  as  it  smoked  a  Uttle  it  was  put  as  fimlyas  possible 
into  the  bed  16  indbes  deep,  and  eovered  over  with  a  oouple 
of  indMs  of  drc^pings.  TkdM  mattnal  we  knew  would  heat 
and  cake  itself  pretty  dry,  and  thas  loeeheat;  but  by  making 
some  holes  aboat  2  foet  apart  fai  the  bed  with  a  round  sti^dc, 
aad  pouring  in  some  water,  we  a^  the  bed  working  afresh, 
and  thus  the  crops  were  proloaged.  If  the  bed  had  be«i 
made  of  moister  materials  iaxe  plan  would  not  have  answered. 
Anin,  we  have  made  the  great  bulk  of  omr  beds  of  fteak 
fWen  tree  leaves.  They  are  apt  to  produoe  fiuigi  of  n^any 
sorts.  To  prevent  this  throw  them  into  a  heap  to  ferment 
violently,  whieh  win  kiU  most  of  the  fnnf^  of  all  kinds,  and 
then  when  trodden  in  abed  of  moderate  thickness  they  wiu 
long  retain  a  nwld  regular  heat-  These,  surfiused  with 
2  or  3  inches  of  droppings,  will  make  a  capital  bed. 

If  common  hone  and  oowdung,  along  with  litter,  is 
wrought  and  turned  in  a  heap,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a 
Cucumber-bed»  it  will  be  in  first-rate  order  for  a  Mushroom- 
bed.  If  that  should  be  rather  dry  you  could  g^ve  a  o^ng 
1  inch  thid^  of  moist  manure — ^horse  or  cowdung.  If  from 
the  weather  or  other  causes  the  material  should  be  too  wetr 
each  piece  of  spawn  should  be  wrapped  in  a  handfiil  of  dfy 
short  litter.  The  fresher  the  materials  are^rovided  ihcee 
is  no  overheating,  the  gnreater  the  success.  Toe  state  of  the 
materials,  as  respects  dryness,  is  also  of  importane^  We 
have  seen  horse-droppings  turned  and  dried,  and  tomed 
again,  in  sheds,  until  all  the  virtue  was  driven  out  of  them, 
and  then  beaten  firmly  into  beds,  which  did  little  good, 
because  they  were  made  too  dry,  and  kept  too  dry  by  meane 
of  a  flue  without  a  moist  atmosphere.  A  little  moce 
moisture  and  freshness  in  the  material,  and  a  coating  o< 
moist  material  after  the  spawning,  with  a  moist  atmosphece, 
would  have  made  all  right.  In  winter,  especially,  it  is  ecsae- 
times  difficult  to  obtain  the  material  dry  enough.  It  is 
best  when  it  is  about  the  dryness  of  soil  we  use  for  pottiiig 
—that  is,  you  may  squeeze  it  in  your  hand,  and  it  will  retain 
all  the  traces  of  your  fincers,  but  when  you  lay  it  d0wn  it 
will  crumble  into  pieces.  We  have  made  beds  with  material 
so  damp  that  one  could  squeeze  the  drops  of  moisture  oat 
of  it  This  is  much  too  wet  for  the  spawn  to  run  in.  It 
exhausts  itself,  or  is  quite  destroyed.  In  such  oircYunstaneea 
inserting  the  spawn  into  the  handfrd  of  dry  littev,  and 
keeping  it  pretty  dose  to  the  surfhce  of  the  bed,  wsa  tha 
safety  valve.  The  spawn  ran  freely  in  the  litter,  and  the 
damp  surrouncKngs  proved  a  rich  feeding  ground.  So  auck 
then  as  to  materials  and  their  condition,  which  is  nearly  of 
as  much  importance  as  temperature,  but  whioh  was  aaft- 
dently  alluded  to  in  a  late  artide. 

Fntrrr  OAXDiv, 

Commenced  clearing  the  Hues  of  Strawberriee,  will  ems 
fhce-hoe  or  slightly  fork,  and  then  place  litter  and  dung 
between  the  rows.  Would  have  done  so  earlier  but  for  the 
drought  and  the  defidency  of  mulching  materiaL  €hwe  a 
little  more  room  to  Strawberry  plants  in  pots  that  the  crowns 
might  be  better  ripened.  Have  kept  them  growing  dxlefiy 
with  t  little  sewage  water.  They  are  mostly  in  4a-aiBed 
pots  this  season.  The  fbrced  ones  planted  out  have  given 
Uttle  fruit  this  autumn  owing  to  the  dryness.  Fig$  out  oC 
doors  have  thrown  off  a  aosaber  of  their  fruit  from  dryness 
at  tile  root,  and  we  oould  net  help  ouxeelves.  The  ordiard- 
hooses  whadk  have  home  amaaingly,  are  pretty  well  emptied 
of  their  eonteats,  with  tiie  exee^ien  of  Figs  in  pota»  Plwns^ 
Pears,  <&c.,  in  pots,  and  late  Peaches  agaiiut  the  wa^  Otor 
ehief  olyection  to  the  pots  is  the  water  they  require,  and  our 
scardty  made  us  resort  to  some  rather  questicmable  liquids* 
To  Figs  planted  in  the  house  we  gave  a  good  watering  with, 
sewage  water,  and  k^  the  house  doser  for  the  second  map 
^idiich  is  now  coming  in.  Syringed  the  trees  done  liiaiiiin 
in  crdnard^ouse  wSh  dear  soot  and  dear  sulphur  water* 
On  a  dull  day  shut  up  the  Peadi-honse,  pot  a  fire  to  the 
boUer^  asd  painted  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  and  whoi  hot 
svringed  the  hoose  well,  ae  the  red  spider  appealed  frosa 
jtb^dxynsu.  iV»  two  months  past  we  could  do  UttiasoFiis^ 
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ing.  We  refiOKted  to  it  in  tlie  conaervatory,  b^cacne  bj  that 
means,  shading,  and  little  air,  much  less  water  was  required 
than  would  be  needed  for  watering  the  plants.  Gare  water 
to  Melons  looking  a  littie  distressed^  giving  it  chiefly  to  1^ 
roots  without  wetting  the  sur&ce  b<m1  much^  as  the  drier 
the  surface  now  the  better  the  flayour.  Hcked  out  any 
deeaying  berry  from  Chmes,  and  removed  idl  the  laterals 
from  the  early  house,  and  about  hsJf  from  the  late  housQ,  to 
admit  a  little  more  light.  Gathered  Plums,  the  last  of 
Apricots,  and  a  good  many  of  the  early  Apples,  and  com* 
menced  with  two  parcels  of  Williams's  Bon  Chr^en'Pear 
ih)m  the  same  tree.  One  tree  may  thus  last  six  weeks,  by 
taking  the  largest  and  ripest  first.  If  all  gathered  together 
the  fruit  would  be  in  good  condition  only  a  few  days.  The 
winds  have  rattled  down  much  fruit  prematurely,  and  if 
possible  it  should  be  gathered  up,  as  if  left  it  gives  an  ^>- 
pearanoe  of  cardessness.  Apples  we  suspect  will  be  veiy 
cheap  this  season,  which  will  be  a  boon  to  our  brethren  in 
"  cities  pent."  The  ripeness  of  Apples  and  Pears  is  best 
known  by  the  l»own  colour  and  firmness  of  the  seeds. 

OBKAKBirrAL  DSPASTMSNT. 

Our  work  here  has  chiefly  been  threefold.    First,  potting 
store  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Primulas  and  Cinerarias, 
and  taking  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  hardwooded  plants  at  all 
tender,  under  protection,  or  at  least  where  they  can  be  de- 
Ssttded  i^m  heayy  rains.    Many  ornamental  plants  of  an  an- 
imal character,  as  scores  of  fine  Balsams  in  toM  bloom,  Fea* 
thered  Cockscombs,  BrowaJlias,  we  were  forced  to  throw  to  the 
rubbish-heap,  as  we  could  not  water  tibem,  and  keying  them 
diy  in  houses  or  pits  would  have  been  no  pleasing  sight,  and 
would  most  likely  hare  furnished  us  with  shoals  of  insects. 
Secondly,  we  drew  the  scythe  over  most  of  the  pleasure 
ground  to  make  all  level,  for  there  was  little  to  out,  the 
mowine  machine  faaring  ei^oyed  a  sinecure  this  season, 
tiien  d^ped  the  edges  and  dressed  the  sides  of  beds,  and 
rolled  the  grass,  which  is  now  becoming  greenish,  which 
improves  the  look  of  the  flower-beds.    The  skiffs  of  showers 
and  high  winds  have  thrown  off  many  of  the  Calceolaria 
flowers^  but  the  shaded  side  of  one  pyramidal  bed  still  looks 
massive — in  fact  the  Calceolarias,  though  now  far  past  their 
l>«st,  have  stood  the  dryness  much  be^er  than  we  expected 
they  could  do.    Scarlet  Geraniums  are  still  very  fine,  though 
beginning  to  seed,  and  the  dryness  will  prevent  much  suc- 
cession.    These  unwatered  beds  in  this  parching  season 
have  led  many  people  to  suspect  that  there  may  be  over- 
watering.    Most  of  our  amateur  brethren  declare  that  they 
will  grow  Geraniums  in  future,  and  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  Calceolarias ;  but  what  if  next  summer  should  be 
a  dripping  one  ?  for  then  Calceolarias  would  be  in  their  glory. 
It  18  amsiing  the  interest  taken  in  flower-beds  by  the  posses- 
0ors  of  small  places.    A  manufacturer  who  has  only  had  two 
aeasons  of  practice,  surprised  us  by  knowing  as  much  or 
more  of  the  character  of  bedding  plants  than  we  did.  With 
BwAi  masters  gardeners  must  not  be  idle  or  behind  the 
times.    Thirdly,  though  lothe  to  disfigure  our  beds,  we  are 
BOW  taking  off  cutUngi  of  Oermniums,  &c.,  in  earnest,  bat 
selecting  pieces  that  will  make  as  small  a  gap  as  possible. 
'Theae  are  mostly  placed  in  moveable  wooden  ooxes,  2i  feet 
long,  9  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  one  end  being  move- 
^le.    We  use  lumpy  soil  fbr  the  bottom,  and  finw  fresh 
soil  with  a  little  sand  for  the  top,  and  plant  the  cuttings 
from  1  to  1|  indi  apart.    The  boxes  are  chiefly  made  from 
ehn  because  we  can  obtain  it  easiest,  made  up  at  cooe  from 
the  saw,  and  then  painted  witii  Hme  wash  inside  and  out- 
SEide,  as  a  preservative  chiefly  against  fhngi  and  moidds. 
Jt  is  a  nice  job  for  labourers  to  make  th^n  on  a  wet  day. 
Oardeners  in  these  times  must  be  pretty  well  Jacks  of  all 
taides,  and  many  labourers  like  such  work  rather  than  oUies*- 
'wise.    In  these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  it  is  generally 
best  to  have  the  right  tradesman  for  his  general  w<»:k ;  but 
ttere  are  first-rate  employers  who  would*  ^JS^^7  object  to 
Ining  a  mechanic  from  a  distance  to  do  a  trifling  job.    The 
men  who  go  through  the  world  most  comfortably  and  c^ten 
iBake  thems^ves  felt  in  it  as  a  bettering  influenoe,  are  men 
who  do  not  stand  upon  triflei^  argue  about  their  rights,  and 
descant  about  what  they  were  engaged  to  do;  but  at  a 
pindi  do  what  is  wanted,  and  without  claiming  extra  merit 
«r  thanks  Sot  doing  it.    We  onoe  knew  the  greater  portiiOii 
of  a  glass  house  unroofed  in  a  storm  becausethe 


add  nothifig  to  stop  up  the  gap  of  a  Ibw  broken  soruaTes. 
He  had  given  notice  that  a  glazier  wa«  wanted  and  tlrat 
was  enough  for  him.  He  was  not  to  turn  glacier.  Ko,  not 
he!  When  the  storm  came  on,  be  should  have  thon^t  of 
the  gap,  though.  Did  his  keej^ng  strictly  to  his  engage- 
ment advance  his  intersts  ?-^S.  F. 


COVENT  OAEDEN  MABKET.-^Ssptsxbbb  10. 

HeaTj  foppliet  both  of  homo-growa  and  foreign  firott  oobtinne  to  urirt* 
Grapea,  Fl^  Peac9ies,  Nectarinea,  Applea,  aad  Peart  are  'very  plenttM; 
and  Oraogea  Imto  beeome  more  to  la  eonaeqcience  of  eonaigmnenta  of 
avtumn  fralt  fron  abroad.  Vegetablea  are  abtmdaat.  Tnrnipa,  howerer, 
are  very  lOaree.  Of  PoUtoea  there  ia  a  beary  aopply,  and  the  quality  li 
good;  the  piieea  hsTO  therefore  deellnod. 


iKPPiea«.M.M«.M  s  atera 

Aprioota    dos. 

(/Oemea  ••••m«.«««.*..*o. 
Cnrranta,  Bed»4  viere 

Blacks.......    do. 

nga  ........••...'••.••  oox. 

PUberti  A  NnU  100  Iba.  45 
Gooaeberriea  .  ..4  ^er%  0 
QT9ipe%  Hamburgha  lb.    1 

Mutcata 8 

Lemons  ....m. 100  12 

Melona ^.^..eadi    1 


a. 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 
1 


4.    a 

OtaS 
0      0 


WRJJJT, 
.  d 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
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0 
0 
0 

s 

60 
0 
i 

6 


0    90 
S     4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Mnlberriea ....  pumet  0 

Nectarines  » dos.    S 

Orangea..^....^, ,  ..100  13 

Peaohet  ».m..«4os.    3 

Pears  (kltoben)...bash.    0 

desserts »doa.    1 

PtneApp}ea,..M......Jb.    4 

Ploma  ..„...„.„  I  alere    8 

Qoincea do.      0 

Aiuipberriea...........4b.    0 

Strawbtrrlai  ..^nanet    0 
WalnaU.„..,^..»bBah.  14 


d.  a.  d 
Stol  8 
0  • 
30 

S 

0 

S 

8 

5 

0 

8 

8 
30 


8 
8 
8 
0 

i 

8 
8 

8 
8 
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AriichiAaa  .M....Maach 

Aaparagva bundle 

Beans  Braad......4  sieve 

Kidney ..  jaia^ 

Broeooh  .........  basdle 

BrasaelaSprontt  i^  atera 

OahhAge m.  doa. 

CapaicoBas ».I08 

Carrota ............  bsBcii 

Ganliflawnr dos. 

Odary ...bosdla 

Cacnmbera eaeb 

pidcUng doa. 

EndiTO   «.b....M..M  aooM 

Feimel  ............  bunch 

Garlic  and  SbaUofts,  lb. 
Harba.....»«. »...  bo&ch 


a.  d.  a.  d 
8  4tD8  6 
0     0 


0 
8 
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1 
3 
1 
S 
0 
0 
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0 

1 
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0 
0 
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0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
« 
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0 
0 
8 
8 

s 
s 
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8 
8 

8 
1 
3 
3 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 
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8    « 

8    0 


3 

1 
8 
3 

0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


•M  bmdla 

i^ctnee* .  »•..■. .....i 

Mnahrooma  ....»  pottle 

Mnatd.  ftO^asa,  panaet 
Oaiona  ..«.<.■» ...  bnndh 

piekling quart 

Parriey  ...dos.  bnnebea 

Parsnlpa  ....^ dos. 

PaaaM.......M.......  quart 

Potacoea   ..,»... ..bnahol 

Badishaa  doa.  hunohaa 
Savoy  a   M.....H....ndos. 


......... 


telnaoh.......^....*.aieye 

Tomatoea.........  ^  aiere 

Toraips  ............imneh 

VecetaUeMarroirs  dos. 


d 
8 

4 
8 
8 
3 
4 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
<»  8 
3    8 


3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
3 
8 
8 
0 
8 
3 


.  a.  a 
8    8 

too  6 
3    8 

3  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  0 
1  8 
8    8 

4  8 
8.  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
8  8 
0  8 
8    0 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Barr  &  Sugden,  12,  King  Street,  Coyent  Gtarden,  XiondoxL-^ 
CompeHdimm  of  lUaOraied  AutvmndL  Floral  Chiids  io  WimUr 
and  Spring  Gardening, 

Hooper  &  Co.,  Central  Avenue.  Covent  Garden. — Aviwnn 
Catalogue  of  Dutch,  Cape,  a/nd  other  Flowering  BvXbs. 

B.  J.  Edwards,  222,  Strand,  London.— AiUmmi  Catalogue  ef 
New  and  Choice  Hyaeinthe  and  oV^er  BuSbw, 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  d»- 
partmental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  H<»rtioultar8, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Oountiy  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  suljected  to  uiguatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  oommunications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed eoUl/g  to  The  Editors  cftks  JowmeA  ef  Horlkmlh 
tmre,  4^,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 
We  also  request  that  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tho 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gsrdening  and  tb^se 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjeots,  if  they  expeot  to  get  thsm 
answered  promptly  and  oonvenientiy,  but  write  them 
on  separate  oommunications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe. 

Mauma  sot  Bbttuio  Pnvvr  [J.  ^.y.—The  ▼taea  are  probably  too  dem, 
and  the  polloniBBotBaflldeBtlY  aired  to  be  fertile;  Uiebedniayiaekwata|; 
the  ataiO(q>here  Bkay  be  moiat  throngh  an  insnfllcieney  of  air ;  and  too  Utao 
bottofli,  or  too  mneh  top  heat,  with  a  doae  etecnant  atmoephere.  may  be  the 
eavae  of  their  tnnhng  yellow.  The  aort  ia  a  free  eetter.  Withoot  an  oat* 
Una  of  the  treatment  we  are  unable  to  apeak  deflnttdy  aa  to  the  canae. 

PLowSBorTHK  Dat  QaaAwnnc  Cormiea  Paiuxo  [J,  ^.).— The  eiitlia8B 
were  probably  potted  in  a  rich  oompoati  aad  were  watered  rery  freely,  and 
the  aou  tmrned  mto  a  bog.  We  hare  many  now  atmck  in  anch  »  place ;  hat 
they  were  iftt  ahaded  except  for  an  boor  or  two  daring  the  hatteat  ami,  aor 
watered  more  than  to  keep  tiie  aoU  Joat  moist. 

Muu  PiKX  (A.  vB.),— It  Is  a  anrlooa  example  of  BMcphalagf ,  sad,  lihs  sli 
oihara,  aaem/4o  atfocd  no  ehia  to  tho  aaaaa. 

8nuw*MnUsa  (Ignermmm$),'~¥»  aae  early  Tsrlety,  plant  "tieeuf  tei> 
ling ;  and  for  one  late  Tariety,  the  Elton. 
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JOXWSAL  OF  HOItTIOULTTTEE  AKP  COTTiUdE  aABJDSKES.       [ SeptemWis,  iMt 


FcMttvi  HI  Tiv  (9,  iS,)r-8ce  ui  aafwer  to  AjoQCf«fpondeiit  In  Uft  wetk'i 
Hambv,  page  198. 

STOCK!  {Uou»e).'-lt  ifc  is  Brompton  Stooki  you  mean»  it  !•  now  too  late  to 
iow  Ihem  t  botif  yon  mean  Intermediate  Stocks  tow  tbem  fbrthwith  in  a 
oold  frame,  and,  when  of  anffldent  alxe  to  handle,  pilek  them  off  aingljr  Into 
mall  potf,  or  inwrt  two  or  three  in  a  48.pot.  Keep  in  a  cold  frame,  with 
air  dally  in  mild  weather,  protecting  them  with  mate  from  scTere  frost*. 
Bepot  in  ipring  if  they  are  deefred  to  bloom  in  pote,  employing  24*8  for 
aingle  plants  and  18*s  for  three's.  A  eompont  of  good  loam,  with  %  little 
leaf  mould  added,  sniU  them  well.  They  shonld  be  sparingly  sopplied  with 
water  during  the  winter  {  but  when  brighter  weather,  and  the  planto  are 
growing  tntif,  water  proportionately.  They  may  be  planted  out-doors  in 
,the  latter  part  of  April  where  they  are  to  bloom. 

Hoes  RoBis  Otxji-lvxueiant  (J.  IT.  2>.).>-Mois  Roses  are  seldom  orer- 
Inxnriant.  Probably  the  soil  is  too  rich  and  deep,  and  the  wood  Is,  therefore, 
not  well  ripened  in  the  autumn.  We  »hould  try  moving  them  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Norember,  and  see  what  effect  that  would  have  upon  them  ;  and 
keep  them  rather  close  pruned.  Almost  all  hardy  annuals  would,  we  should 
think,  do  well  with  yon,  especially  Candytufts,  Larkspurs,  Virginian  Stock*, 
Venus's  Looking.gla«s,  Collinsias,  Clarkias,  Lupines,  NasturUums,  Bar- 
tooias,  *c. ;  and  in  the  greenhouso  all  the  half-hardy  annuals  would  do 

welU    We  shall  haToaomething  to  say  about  annuals  in  pots  when  the  time 
•hall  arrlTe. 

Dbaik  roR  HBLOK-nr^EAsm  Bstmai  PiAn  (A,  Q.).— TJnless  the  soil 
beyongy  and  wet  a  drain  Is  not  necessary;  but  if  water  drain  into  the  pit 
fttran  adjoining  ground  a  drain  should  be  prorlded  to  take  such  wat«r  away, 
or  it  wUl  quench  the  fermentation  of  the  dung.  The  Eaiter  Benrrtf  Pear  Is 
rather  a  shy  bearer ;  but  we  hare  a  ilne  crop  this  year  on  an  enpaller,  and 
free  from  rust.  We  have  it  on  a  wall,  and  it  does  fairly,  though  not  equal 
to  many.  As  a  rule,  this  year  our  trees  on  walls  are  not  bearing  so  well  as 
those  on  espaliers.  Try  the  tree  a  litile  longer,  root-pruning  it  if  yon  think 
it  is  too  Tigorouv,  but  miUbhing  round  it  to  the  extent  or  the  roots  with 
half  an  inch  of  short  manure  if  ft  be  weak.    It  is  a  good  Pear. 

Carolina  Allshcr  PROPAOATnra  (Q.  Q.).— 1.  It  is  best  increased  by 
Ufera,  operating  upon  them  in  early  spring  (March).  2,  Cuttings  taken 
from  anything  ont  of  character  are  liable  to  return  to  the  original  state. 
In  Uking  cuttings  of  rariegated  OcTaninms  make  choice  of  those  parU 
showing  the  Tarlety  in  character.  It  is  seldom  that  entireiy  white  leaves  of 
Oetanlnms  can  be  perpetnated  by  onttingsw  S,  The  Terbena  has  done  very 
todilllBrently  with  us  this  season  j  the  finer  kinds  have  barely  existed.  We 
think  this  is  due  to  the  season ;  out,  as  this  does  not  bear  on  your  ease,  we 
know  of  nothing  beyond  what  you  have  tried  likely  to  get  them  to  do  better 
than  to  change  the  stock.  We  have  found  thia  auccessrul  when  other 
remedies  have  failed.  4,  Seeds  of  French  Mangolds  are  usoaUy  perfected 
tn  Bngland,  and  so  are  those  of  Tagetes  pumila ;  but  whether  they  ar«  worth 
saving  or  not  depends  on  the  doubleness  of  the  flowers  of  the  former.  The 
seed  of  badly-formed,  badly-coloured,  and  semi-double  flowers  is  not  worth 
savtog,  Tsgetes  pumila  ia  generally  good,  though  occasionally  it  is  not 
sufficiently  ripened,  and  the  eeede  do  not  germhiate. 

MncuLus  cepRRos  and  Tropjbolvx  spkoiositm  Coltorr  {Meafer).— 
Mimultts  cupreus  is  a  half-hardv  perennial,  and  will  not,  therefore,  do  out- 
side exeept  in  very  favourable  situations.  Keep  it  In  a  pot  In  a  cool  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  water  moderately  during  the 
winter,  but  do  not  dry  it  off.  Sufficient  water  to  keep  It  freah  Is  necessary. 
If  von  want  stock  Uke  cuttings  when  the  plant  commences  growing  In  the 
ming,  these  will  root  freelyin  a  little  heat ;  oryoumay  uke  away  rooted 
olEieta  now,  or  in  the  spring,  and  pot  tbem  at  onoCL  The  Tropicolnm 
speeiosum  should  be  rather  sparingly  supplied  with  water  in  winter,  but  It 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  or  it  will  suffer,  if  not  perish.  It 
does  weU  in  a  eonipost  of  Ught  turfy  team  two4hIrds,  leaf  mould  one-third, 
with  a  froe  admixture  of  sliver  sand.  It  winters  safely  in  a  greaihouse, 
Imt  does  not  like  damp.    A  light  airy  situation  is  the  moat  eniuble. 

BRxssnro  a  Mbadow  or  Hravt  Clay  Soil  (An  Amateur). —The  best  way 
to  apply  lime  to  sQch  a  soil  la  to  mix  it  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of 
soaM— say  the  turfy  lumpe  from  the  sides  of  dUehee.  or  any  coarse  soil  that 
doee  not  contain  too  many  stones.  This  mixture  ought,  however,  to  be 
prepared  a  few  months  before  laying  It  on ;  but  lime  quickly  destroys  vege- 
tation, and  assimilates  itself  with  the  soil  with  which  it  Is  mixed.  A  good 
ooeting  of  a  mixture  of  thia  kind— say  twenty  or  twenty-fiTc  loads  to  the 
sere— laid  on  in  November,  and  hroshed  In  with  a  thorn  harrow  hi  March, 
would  be  better  than  the  blood  manure ;  but,  as  it  may  be  too  late  to  prepare 
this  mixture,  we  would  advise  yon  to  lay  on  rough  stable-manure  as  soon  as 
yon  like,  Allowing  the  rsin  to  wash  in  lu  nutritive  matters  during  the 
winter,  and  in  March  rake  olT  with  a  hay  rake  all  rough  strawy  matter,  and 
apply  the  dressing  of  blood  manure.  The  latter  ought  to  be  given  Just 
before  rafai,  if  it  can  be  managed  so. 

Olaoiolos  Boxrs  Taxiro  17P  {Pond'dhu). -^Jn  general  these  arc  better 
taken  up  whfn  properly  ripened.  In  a  dry  sandy  soil  they  may  be  left  in 
the  ground,  as  we  have  done  with  tolerable  sueeess ;  but  in  that  which  is  of 
A  damp  or  clayey  nature  they  are  so  liable  to  decay,  or  fall  a  prey  to  slugs  or 
€<her  enemies,  that  it  is  better  to  Uke  them  up. 

PXtVVXA,    PBLOX    DRmtRONDI,    AND    SaPOKARIA    OrOWIRO     TOO    LaROR 

(i^Mi).— It  is  difficult  to  keep  these  to  the  dimensions  of  Tom  Thumbs. 
Iiobelia  specioea.  ke.  Petnnlaa  may,  howsper,  be  out  eo  as  to  be  kept  pretty 
low;  but  Phlox  Prummondi  will  show  very  li^le  flower  unless  allowed  free 
growth ;  and  the  Saponaria  can  only  be  rendered  dwarf  by  poor  toil.  If, 
however,  you  are  anxiooa  to  have  beds  of  uniform  height,  you  had  better 
only  nse  Verbenas,  dwarf  Calceolarias,  Geraniums  of  the  various  kfaids. 
Lobelias,  Cerastiums,  and  other  planu  whieh  either  grow  about  the  same  in 
height,  or  allow  of  being  cut  to  that  atandard,  and  plant  the  larger  and 
more  uncertain  kinds  in  outside  beds  or  borders  of  a  mixed  character. 
Saponaria,  however,  is  generally  dwarf  and  compact  enough,  and  we  shonld 
have  thought  that  the  present  dry  summer  would  have  kept  it  more  sa 
Trimming  this  cannot  well  be  effected.  Thinning  the  plants,  however,  early 
in  the  season,  may  do  good. 

Sbrdliro  RBOoooBRnRORS  (D.  DoftsoM).— It  is  now  time  the  planU  were 
csaaing  their  growtli .  Better,  thererore,  gradually  harden  them  off  by  more 
sir,  and  withhold  water  to  a  CMtain  degree.  As  the  planU  are  so  small,  we 
would  not  prick  them  ont  untQ  March,  keeping  the  seed-pan  or  boxes  in 
■OSS*  cool  phMs,  ssenrs  ttcm  frost  snd  damp.  Ths  Utter  is  more  especially 
UtaX  to  the  kinds  partaking  or  tlM  SIkkIm  bnsd,  whose  rongh  leavM  seem 
toinvito  more  molstnrs  thsa  tho  plsnt  esa  sndoct  la  ov  <iu»p  whiter 


TiRR^SORDBR  Rrvotatiko  <7.  W*  W.  12.).— If  yooT  Vfaiee  be  la  geod  con- 
dition, we  would  not  sdvlse  von  to  meddle  with  them ;  but,  if  becoming  bed, 
we  would  recommend  their  being  entirely  taken  np,  and  the  border  rraude, 
as  advised  by  Messrs.  Fish  and  Thomson  in  some  of  their  papers  on  tiie 
snl)|)ect.  If,  however,  a  sort  of  half  measare  be  advisable,  we  would  say 
examine  the  points  of  the  roots*  and,  if  theground  be  bad,  remove  it,  sad 
replace  with  a  more  suitable  compost.  We  have  known  plenty  of  Tiae- 
borders  not  wider  than  10  feet,  and  yet  do  wdl ;  but  if  the  roots  seem  db- 
posed  to  travel  fiuther,  then  by  all  means  allow  them.  Of  late  years  sa 
open  porous  s<41  is  thought  the  best  for  the  Yine— one  that  will  ^low 
quantities  of  liqnid  manure  being  supplied  without  creating  sourness.  Lime 
in  some  way  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  compost,  but  the  kind  called 
magnesian  lime  is  improper.  We  have  seen  good  resnlto  from  using  oai^ 
bonate  of  lime,  sea  t  hells  In  liberal  quantities,  old  morUr  rubbish,  ttone 
shatter,  and  many  other  things,  avoiding  too  much  manure,  which,  after  a 
time,  seems  to  sicken  the  Vine,  and  it  rarely  succeeds  well.  If  you  are  in 
that  sUte  we  should  say.  Take  them  up  as  soon  as  ever  the  wood  is  ripe, 
carefully  preserve  all  roots,  plant  these  near  the  surface  in  the  new  bordiar, 
and  success  will  be  certain.  We  have  even  known  a  tolerably  good  crop  in 
the  first  year  of  the  change;  but  this  is  not  always  to  be  expected  if  the 
Vines  have  been  bad  before.  Partially  lifting  them  may  do  good  if  they  are 
not  so  far  gone,  and,  the  roots  being  enticed  into  a  new  medium,  great 
improvement  may  be  expected. 

Lacrxl  Cvttiros  {An  Old  i$u&«<T»&er).  —  Well-ripened  sh-iots  <^  the 
current  year,  with  just  a  little  heel  of  the  old  wood  at  their  base,  and  about 
a  foot  long,  may  be  put  in  by  the  end  of  September,  or  aooner,  if  the  groaul 
be  moist ;  and,'  if  buried  more  than  half  their  length  in  the  ground,  they 
will  nearly  all  grow.  Trimming  off  the  leaves  that  would  be  buried  nnder- 
eround  should  be  done,  but  a  little  branchiness  of  top  Is  of  no  conseqneooe. 
In  a  lot  we  put  in  last  year  in  this  way,  we  find  several  of  thtm  have  grofwn 
sufficiently  to  be  transplanted  in  the  present  automn,  and  not  more  thsa 
two  per  cent,  have  failed. 

Stovx  por  Small  Orrknhouse  (J.  D).— It  is  queationsble  if  the  stove 
that  you  have  would  not  suit  you  well  enough,  if  you  burned  broken  coke  hi 
it,  and  had  a  small  chimney  of  sheet  Iron  from  it.  No  stove  witlumt  a 
chimney  is  safe  either  for  you  or  the  plaata,  if  the  latter  are  tender  and 
growing.  A  small  iron  flue,  for  about  35«.  or  40«.,  would  suit  your  purpose. 
The  chimney  may  go  through  the  roof,  by  Uking  oat  a  aquare  of  glass,  and 
snbetituting  a  square  of  eheet  iron,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 

RiRBON-BORPRR  pLAMTiRo  {F.  J.  C). — Straight  or  serpentine  Unes  lo  a 
ribbon-border  are  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  The  straight  lines  are  best,  t^Mn 
seen  from  each  end.  In  our  opinion.  The  nse  of  Cerastlum  In  the  drcolar 
beds,  we  would  have  better  determined  if  we  had  known  the  slae  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  beds.  For  a  ro<r  of  Cerastlum  it  shonld  be  planted  la 
lines.  If  cuttings  are  put  in  next  month,  or  this  naonth  (say  3  inches  sparti, 
they  will  make  a  deoae  row.  If  looked  after,  of  S  to  5  Inches  broad,  next 
season.  If  to  be  mixed  with  some  low-growing  thing,  the  Cerastium  may 
be  planted  much  thinner.  In  your  border  we  would  place  yoer  plants 
thus :— Trentham  Bose,  Perilla,  yellow  Caloeolaria,  Scarlet  Geraniam. 

Hratiro  Pits  {C.  &.).--For  a  house  or  pits  the  aize  you  speak  of.  yon 
will  want  two  four-Inch  ploes  for  top  heat,  and  the  same  for  bottom  neat. 
One  of  each  might  do  for  the  front  pipe,  but  two  three-inch  pipes,  above  and 
below,  would  be  better.  We  presume  you  have  valves  to  shut  off  the  tttnt 
or  cooler  pit  when  yon  ehooae.  We  perceive,  also,  that  you  mesa  to  heat 
one  of  the  earlv  piU  for  Cucumbers  by  itself,  and  of  oomrse  that  will  reqiure 
valves.  Mr.  Fish  has  no  difficulty  in  heat'ng  each  range  separately,  though 
each  range  has  several  dirislon^  as  the  air-giving  makes  the  diffoenee  m 
tempmsture  in  the  different  division*,  and  valves  are  dispensed  with,  whkh, 
If  numerous,  become  expensive.  If  you  can  feed  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  then  a  cylinder  or  tubular  boiler  would  be  beet  for  wood,  u  yon 
could  put  In  pieces  nearly  the  height  of  the  boiler.  To  do  the  woric  you 
speak  of  the  boiler  had  better  be  16  indies  wide.  Inside  measure,  at  bottoou 
and  80  inches  in  depth.  The  wood,  if  dry.  vrill  bum  all  the  better,  aad 
give  more  heat ;  the  dndera  will  do  for  banking  up  with  at  night.  For  s 
saddle-back  it  should  be  the  above  width  and  length,  for  wood  at  least;  and 
the  fbmaeo-door  should  be  larger  than  for  coal— say  12  by  16  inehee.  If  s 
aaddle-back  ia  used,  and  there  will  be  liule  differenoe  in  the  result,  the 
boiler  should  sUnd  as  much  as  three  or  four  bricks  above  the  furnaoe-Mrs, 
so  as  to  give  more  room  for  the  wood.  If  you  cannot  well  feed  the  boiler 
from  the  top,  the  saddle-beck  will  be  the  easiest  managed.  If  yon  eaato 
feed  the  flre,  the  cylinder  will  be  the  easiest  managed.  In  either  eaas^ 
instead  of  setting  the  boiler  on  bricks,  though  flre  onee,  it  will  be  better  to 
set  the  boiler  on  flre  lumps  of  the  suitable  height,  as  bricks  sre  sooner 
injured  by  wood  then  by  coals.  When  you  are  laying  down  your  pipes,  do 
not  stint  the  quantity.  There  can  be  no  more  falae  economy  thin  being 
forced  to  keep  up  heat  by  heating  the  pipee  nearly  to  boiling-pohtt  The 
cnnsimiption  of  fuel,  and  the  extra  trouble,  will  soon  cost  more  tbsn  the 
extra  piping ;  and  nothing  wtU  thrive  so  well  with  pipes  very  hot  asivhea 
ttieee  are  rarelv  warmer  than  you  ean  put  your  hand  on  them.  We  wtrold 
like  more  explicit  information  as  to  the  ice,  mode  of  ventilating,  Jto. 

Orcharp-rousr  Pxachks  Spottrd  (itowis^e).— We  suspect  that  the  red 
spou  are  owing  to  the  atuck  of  insecU  when  the  fruit  was  young— green 
fly  or  brown  beetle.  The  other  appearance,  of  imperfect  stones.  Is  owing  to 
imperfect  leoondatioa;  bat  if  the  fhiit  Is  of  good  fair  slue,  that  b  of  lc« 
importance.  It  is  caused  bv  keeping  the  house  too  close  and  moist  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom,  or  Just  aetting  their  fruit.  If  carried  too  far  the 
firuit  is  sure  to  drop  premsmrely. 

Hratiro  Vwrrt  ako  CocmtBRR-HoiTSR  {A,^A.  P.).— If  yon  atop  the 
flow-ptpee  for  bottom  heat  .by  valvee,  yon  need  not  troable  yourself 
about  the  retum*pipes.  The  aimpleat  plan,  aa  you  have  not  yet  d<me  the 
work,  would  have  Ven  to  p!ace  the  boiler  between  the  Cucumber-house  and 
the  'nnery,  and  then  take  the  heating  pipes  right  or  left.  fnmldUng  the 
tow  of  each  with  a  VUva.  A  eimpler  plan  still  wonld  be  thus  to  plaee  the 
boiler,  take  the  flow-pipe  into  a  small  dslern  in  the  vinery,  18  InMes  above 
the  highest  heating  pipe ;  let  that  cistern  have  three  ether  holes  for  jdpea 
besides  the  flow-pipe;  let  one  of  these  Join  the  flow-plpo  in  the  vln«ry,s 
seoood  the  flow-inpe  for  top  heat  in  the  Coenmber-bouee,  a  third  for  flow- 
pipe  for  bottom  heat ;  aad  thus,  by  mesas  of  thres  woodsn  ptafs,  yoa  osa 
heat  whera  yon  like. 

TxRRXHAS  (A  C).— Too  faded  and  destroyed  by  post-stamper  to  be  dia- 
tlngnlshed  {  but  even  If  fresh  very  few  eoold  be  rscognisad  from  a  traaioi 
flowsfs*  the  vRfistiss  srs  ss  aaaMroasi  snd  so  spprossh  ons  saotksr  la 
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LnreM  Fum  TuiiwukHma  r 
a  br  Uw  InM  bifon  the  plu 


lUjLdi 


AmtiiK  tX.  jr.].— Toa  mr  nftlr 

•  mAthBT  BBtH  iH  ;  mt  •hntidTOD  ^~ 
ilDcthi 

kin  (hli  plui, 
u^hUUj  1b  dnp  iliiutlOB),  bat  tmutOj  It  Una  throng  tht  vuttr  tad 

BlBBora  G  lUMimi  ( Kalte),— WibtTanotgnn  Tmthim  Seirltl  Otn- 
tdniii;  lwt,ftnu vtattmuvDf It^liBiscliiiiiobeiwIel;    '~ 
or  Fncmnn  ImptoTcd,  wtalsh  baWi  ill  otberSuilMiu  Tni 
pMsUuKr  or  nnnT  BcarkU.  oUek  do  uun  v*U  la  Bsg 
un  nut  mm  Tnolhu  ecnlet  aa  good  inrvluTa  tin  um 

OaaUr.Hndmon  (iTsniiBotacnilw  nbjnt!    In  ibe  „ , 

dmU*  Dun  It  te  •trOBin'-inraliiK  UuD  ProgmonlBpnTeillnilie  Hsth. 
Boib  11  ud Bonla  da  Fen  ua (Dod  b«ld«n.  TtwIalterbularrartniHoaDr 
kloaB,  and  Uuova  tb*m  btgh— In  aome  paopla^  aplnlOB  rMhar  hl|h— aboTe 
Iba  foUaca.  The  h*Mt  li  ntbec  ntreDBsr  ud  ateaur  than  TrcDLhuo 
aevlat.^nih  u  tHa  b^ilt  of  moth  labetwHo  Tofa  Tknub  and  Fa  ' 
tk*  lauvia  Tan  Ilia  wUbwlbladr/inmiiMr.  F«  a  lali^uHd  bad  vb 

El  Ika  pnffmca  to  Boala  Ak  Fen,  ai  comparrd  with  TTFnthaoi  Scar 
flavaBBre  laor*  maaiita,  bat  both  ar«  Rood.    With  n>  geiihetar 
an  »  nnav.mo'lBf  ai  Trnthara  Bohi  but  thcf  are  raihar  Mr 


Ja  da  Fan  IT 


la  Tdbi 


.    ThliU 


ro  brlfbtar  and  more  cunipact  than  Punch,  th 
roanr,  and  tba  habdl  at  bba  plant  more  conpaoT 

I  Siarltt.    UatU  ion  halt  tiled  the  Ian  two 
tardsD  JOD  Bhould  gnw  both. 

Funribnn  Fuimifo  [/^wiraaiuji.— When  tba  Oenn 
mored,  yDa  may  make  the  bed  Ter/sar  bjplenling-li  wltb  bo 
flowtilBC  pUate.  Plant  Snowdnpa,  (Irociuo,  Ujaslntlu,  TCh 
and  eailr  dnbla  nd  ilnile  Tullpe.  ■  fnv  paicb«a  of  suh,  i>ni 
maj  add  doabis  Ptlmmee,  jellow  Alrnoin.  white  Anbl 
Dial/oa  •ptetitritia,  Hepaileu,  and  mmy  alben,  bniaiTnn  d< 
tba  aiaa  of  Iha  bad,  we  aia  not  able  to  adilaa  fulher.    < 
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rwJlh! 
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poor,  light,'  w 
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LaadoB'i  -  SeU-loilractloa  toi  YooBg 

Bnaa  M  Cttmlant  £<adir].— Aa  r 
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ETi^'iS? 

">.-Y, 

UrA  ahDDl 

WB  bate  aar  m  yoor  amrdra  ihaaa  ar 
balba  wlU  not  Bower  ao  well,  nor  tarn 

fbr  dried 

waurelT. 

ARer  polttajT  p 

aeeikam 

taactfiriaa*.   Of  Cnn».  ulaai  Biida  of  Aby 

loa-whlUi  Dar 
Mbio?'^°'t" 

d  BUilo, 

4nt  parple  i  Sir  Waltar  SaMt.  white 

iDd  bloa  alri 

y-llow| 

I«d  BrroB.  b>l(ht  bine-,  Ventcalo 

and  bloa 

MMpndi  Larfe  Tallow  1  LaHalMlan 

e.Mripedi 

andouH 

eolnmna  ibortlr. 

Fucara  roB  Miucrr— Fonenio  Vi 

of  Ita  alie  and  oolror.     Tha  Barly 

lnn»  UlRooona  rlpena  about  three 

veeka  la  adnaoe  of  the  Grime  U!(iia 

ItlTDold, 

CanelBi  blooin  la  Janoarj  70U  maj 

,,«„»  the  Vlnea  ehorllr 

r^'Klcam 

be  ripe  la 

UwoidofjDlTarbeilBiiliigul  Annai 

,    Byihla 

flow...l».lCbtlS!..;bSt  Ifr™ 

o«Knj  »  .1  w 

haie  the 

Oiapearfpe  hi  June,  lb.  Camellia,  ^il 

er-ptrhapi,  aft 

rone  or 

t»r.     To  ban  CamelHaa 

bloom  at  or  idod'  after  CtiilatDiaa  th 

Tinea  aho 

Id  be  allowed 

to  tun 

aatoiallr.  and  be  on!  j  aMiaied  with  flr 

heat  at  th 

tine  of  aeUlDg 

■ndma. 

InnUoD  or  ibe  Italt,  which  will  be  pc 

(acted  In  A 

mat. 

Foicnto  Vinta  a  Pon  {A  VMdMoiiJaa).— We  fbarlbat  too  wai  not  bo 
able  10  kill  two  birdi  with  oa*  Moaa.  1(  yoa  fori*  the  pot  Vlua  aa  nn 
Ptopoae,  «a  wmld  plaat  Uwd)  oat  now,  ao  thai  tbtj  mj  be  ea>abHiliaa 
before  antnaiD,  and  we  wonid  not  fere*  the  pot  TInaa  ao  earl*  a*  700  nane, 
hat  defer  II  until  ihgbaiilnalDi  of  March,  or  at  leapt  not  atait  tbem  twfore  the 
siddle  ofFebraarf.  Wa  do  not  lea  vbat  70B  will  fatal  by  tot«fBi  tbam  at 
aU.    KewIjr-plantadTtaioa  BbBBld  bo  a1le*ad«obreak  natarallT.aradth  ■ 

a  itroBit  cane,  vhloh  may  be  ripened  fDllr  hi  autnnn  br  the  applleatkn  af 
■re  haat.  Ifyoa  eonmence  foTciag  pot  the  Vlaea  bi  Jannary,  and  plaat  tba 
yonas  onca  at  the  aama  tlaia,  tha  atinni  haat  «UI  cane  tha  hitiar  to  eome 
ae  would  reeolt  If  they  were  plaoted  In  Hareh.  asd  Ihs 
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■gh.    The  olben 


on  a  aonlh  aapecL    Tlii 


inFrontliau;  andlaalaad  of  WbllaNMa,  alae 
.  .V...1J  . Haaoat  Uamba^h  granadOBIba 

only  be  Dbtilaod  by  applying  lo  a  piafMalonafiardan 
your  Stiawberriai  wooid  do  baM 
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J  he  plnled  oB  the 


Bdnlayl.— The  CenUi 
itilan.    To  wbilar  It 


MuaaalheGcnlaurea 
li«Di.GB«iFi™[ir. 
I  ralaed  by  the  late  Mr,  I 


Ceteraeb  offlclnamm  ;    2, 
Poltaticliiua  aanlcatpm,     ( 


an  yon  deaariba  la  CyblMar, 
bl  be  able  to  obtain  It  boB 

Aatraehin;  4,  like  WUU 

irea.    The  bolb  thonld  bo 
dance  of  water  duTtov  the 


tetrahit.    (J.  Capplihyi, 


.    Polyp«diu>r 
3.  Staehyi  paluilrli 


POULTKT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CEEOHICLE. 


DaiwloU  aad  ai 


la  Byrinja, 


rr).— Aa  it  la  a  bank  wo  fear  It  will  be  dry,  or  you  a 
"  '  "  ■  naand  Amafican  plBBia.  1 
nt  dry.  la  any  caae  you  i 
«  earopBa  plena,  V.  hli 
vmia,  rvaian  uiae.  noiuea  o' aorta,  BIbea,  Pmnm  trilsb 
^■iw,  r.  roaea  alba,  FarHCtya  anfuatUoUa  and  uaenHHi 
rjrai  ^xataMlla  flora  plaDO,  Myrka  laclnlaia,  LeycoH^i-  luiiuio^  mi 

imaia and  laacaraiUB.  Coieneaaiet  mlcmpliylla,  Corylni  aTellana  ladniai 

■nd  parpona,  doable  Quhic«  Cytlana  aecaadna,  Chlmonanthna  fracraai 
wmiUfonM,  aad  lalaut,  Box  of  aorta,  Ciatna  ladanllstuB,  CtlyaanibB 
■otldM.  Aaeaba  Japoaiea  Bad  laU-macolata,  We  weald  not  hare  one  c 
tbaaalfiherewereaayebaneaefAmeriBaaplaailaiaeeeadiag.  Iftheioill 
KOb*  they  wlU  do  w«U  nalcaa  It  real  on  or  h  llmcalna. 


WAJST  OF  POULTEY  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH 
OF  ENGLAND. 
It  haa  often  been  a  sourae  of  wonder  to  me  as  a  potiltrr- 
fancier,  that  while  lo  many  admiren  and  ezbibitora  of  fbwla 
live  in  the  bontb  of  England,  tbere  eiiata  in  tb&t  diatrict 
such  a  Temaikable  dearth  of  shows.  The  oontraat  in  this 
respect  betveen  north  and  south  !•  ver?  striking,  ibr  while 
we  find  BTsry  little  town,  and  many  vUlajee,  in  Yorkshire 
and  loncaiMre  boasting  its  annual  show,  there  are  held 
within  the  same  time  not  half  a  dozen  exhibitions  in  the 
nix  or  eight  counties  nearest  to  London.  If  all  the  pooltrj- 
f^ciera  lived  in  tha  north  this  would  be  nataral  eooii^h; 
but  aa  it  ia  we  find  the  names  of  aontheni  exhibitors  figuring 
even  at  Yorkshire  shows.  It  is  obvions  enough  tb&t  those 
who  now  send  birds  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  for 
the  chance  of  a  piiie  would,  eaferis  paribus,  prefer  to  support 
a  show  witliin  reaob  of  tbeir  homes,  and  whither  they  oonid 
not  only  send  their  birds  with  less  risk  and  at  leM  cost,  bnt 
also  could  see  their  peta  wearing  their  houoara  by  visiting 
the  show  in  person. 

Some  one  mi^,  perhaps,  suggest  Birmingham  as  thegM«t 
central  battle-field  at  which  northern  and  aonthem  edU' 
bitora  can  meet  on  equal  terms.  But  BiratinghMn  after  all 
ia  not  London ;  and  to  reach  the  former  plaoe,  for  those,  at 
least,  who  live  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties,  ia  a 
work  of  difflcolty  and  expense.  Moreover,  to  the  Birming- 
ham Show  there  are  two  serious  objections :  the  one  being 
the  method  of  entering  for  that  Bhow,  by  which,  unlew  an 
exhibitor  happens  to  have  four  pens  to  send,  the  snm  paid 
fbr  entrance  is  unduly  high,  being  for  two  pens  S61.,  and 
for  one  pen  88>.  6d.  Tha  other  ol^ection  consists  ia  the 
want  of  due  proportion  between  tha  nombera  entered  and 
the  amount  of  prize  meoey  in  some  <rf  the  more  lettnUf 
introduced  breeds. 

To  return  to  the  aonth  and  its  shows.  I  oamiot  but  aak. 
Why  was  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  given  up?  In  tlie  be«rt 
of  a  enburban,  and  therefore  almost  inevitably  of  a  ponttry- 
ftncjing  diatrict,  within  easy  range  (rf  the  aontben  oonattn. 
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within  fltOl  more  eaaj  reaoh  of  London,  the  Oiystal  Falace 
Show  fleemed  under  ^ood  management  to  combine  aU  the 
elements  of  sacceee.  Bat  it  is  gone,  and  to  eneonrage  its 
gnccessors  is  chiefly  my  wish ;  and  especially  to  hail  with 
hope  the  proposed  Bhow  at  IsUngton,  and  to  recognise  the 
Hberali^  with  which  its  sdiiednle  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  yanous  breeds.  It  remains  for  .ns  southern  exhibitors 
to  mnstar  in  force,  and  prore  that  a  London  show  can  be,  as 
it  OQght  to  be,  a  suooeM ;  lor  sm^ely  London  is  able  to  do 
what  Halifax  and  Darlington  hare  done  for  years. 

Let  me  conclude  by  t]&owing  out  a  suggestion,  upon  the 
merits  of  which  I  shall  be  gli^  to  have  your  opinion  and 
that  of  your  correspondents — ^namely,  why  not  have  a  poultiy 
association  for  the  home  counties,  holding  an  annual  show 
within  fifty  miles  of  London  at  some  important  town,  or,  if 
thought  better,  in  London  itself?  It  might  be  well  to  meet 
one  year  in  Kent,  another  in  Essex,  a  third  in  Berkshire, 
and  so  on;  but  at  all  events  to  have  one  annual  rallying  of 
the  soutiiem  poultry  exhibitors  at  a  really  good  show. 
Surely  suoh  an  exhibition  would  draw  together  from  its 
immediate  vicinity  a  collection  of  birds  inferior  to  none  of 
those  which  have  made  the  names  of  little  towns  in  York- 
shire known  to  poultiy-fanciers   throughout  the  land. — 

BkAHICA  POOTR4. 


KEIGHLEY  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Thb  twenty-second  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Keighley 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Keighley  on  Friday,  the 
2nd  inst.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  decorated  most 
lavishly,  as  usual  at  this  annual  festival ;  but  the  morning 
jaeowed  most  unfavourable,  heavy  showers  of  rain  falling  i^ 
dose  intervals,  completely  drenching  many  of  the  fowls  and 
Pigeons.  Some  exhibitors,  more  anxious  about  the  comfort 
of  their  birds  than  that  of  themselves,  put  into  requisition 
every  available  covering  for  their  specimens ;  and,  in  several 
cases,  by  the  help  of  a  coat  or  a  rug,  a  petition  was  obtained 
in  the  prize  list  which,  under  ot^er  circumstances,  would 
probaUy  not  have  been  attained ;  for  it  was  a  task  of  no 
imirniaj  difficulty  for  the  Judgea  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  conteni^ng  pens.  Towards  midday,  how- 
ever, the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  show-ground  was 
thronged  with  visitors,  the  receipts  at  the  entrance-gates 
being  £360,  or  £50  more  than  last  year. 

In  the  first  class  a  Silver  Cup,  value  £S  5«.,  the  gifl^  of 
Mr.  Manoah  Bhodes,  of  Bradford,  was  offered  for  tli^  best 
pen  of  Oame,  either  old  or  young,  such  pen  to  contain  a  cock 
and  two  hens,  or  a  cockerel  and  two  puUets.  In  a  severe 
competition  the  Ci^  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elkanah  Aykroyd, 
of  Bradford,  for  a  q[>lendid  pen  of  Duckwing  chickens,  in 
capital  eondiUon,  the  Judges  considering  them  of  most 
unusual  excellence;  very  seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a  per- 
fect pen  evtf  been  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Aykroyd  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  his  well-merited  success.  Miss  Beldon  exhibited 
a  good  pen  <^  Brown  Beds;  and  Mr.  Fletcher  also  showed 
his  Halifax  Brown  Bed  Cup  cock,  badly  accompanied,  the 
hen%  in  addition  to  not  matching,  being  inferior  in  other 
respects.  In  Cochins  BvlSb  were  first  in  both  classes,  and 
Whites  second.  Beyond  the  prize  birds  the  competition 
mm  <mly  poor.  8pam$h  were  not  numerous,  but  good.  Mr. 
Cannan's  commended  pen,  we  think,  should  have  occupied 
the  posiUon  of  his  price  birds.  The  Hamburgh  classes  were 
well  filled,  and  all  contained  really  good  birds ;  but  many  of 
the  pens  were  seen  to  great  disadvantage.  S^ver  Pheamie 
and  Golden  Pheasants  were  excellent.  Polandt  were  good, 
more  particularly  the  White-crested  Blacks.  DorUngi  were 
<mlv  a  small  dass,  and  were  much  out  of  condition.  Mr. 
"Km  took  the  first  prize  in  (Ad  birds  with  a  good  pen. 
In  Bad  Qmne  capital  Black  Beds  were  firsts  and  Brown 
Beds  second,  in  both  classes.  In  Anv  other  variety.  Game 
Blacks  were  first  and  second  in  adults ;  while  in  chickens 
<mlj  a  single  pen  (Duckwings)  was  shown.  The  Bcmtam 
ctosioo  were  well  filled.  Blacks  being  first  in  the  adult  dass, 
and  Game  in  that  fbr  chickens. 

Dueki  and  Qeese  were  fairly  represented. 

The  Pig^om  were  numeroua,  and  many  good  specimens 
were  eidiibited.  In  Powters  Blues  won  all  the  prizes.  In 
Caczier  eocks  a  good  Black  took  first;  while  the  second  price 
w»a«waKd«d  to  a  Ihi^,  two  good  Blaoks  being  commended. 


Carrier  hens  were  not  a  very  first-daea  lot.  Almond  and 
Mottled  Tumblers  were  not  partioulariy  noticeable.  InOiHi^ 
Turbits,  Jacobins,  and  Trumpeters  the  prize  pens  were  pfla^ 
ticularly  good.  Barbs,  Fantails,  Dragons,  Magpies,  and 
Avchangds  were  average  ciaeses.  In  £tj  other  variety  tk* 
Halifax  judgment  was  reversed,  Mr.  Yardley  taking  first 
with  his  wonderfVil  Satinettes,  Blue  Shields  bring  seccmd. 
The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

GA]CB.p-6ttver  Ci>|k,  B.  Aykroyd.  Bndlbrd. 

Coohiv-Obtma  <Aii7  eoloar).— Pink,  Mtt  B.  BeMoa,  GQitoftd  (B«ff>* 
SMond,  W.  Dawfon,  Hopton,  Mirftold  (While).  Ckieks^.—Fint,  MIm  S. 
Beldon  (Baff).  Second,  W.  Dmvtoh  (Wliite).  Conynended,  J.  jMkaoa, 
Ismw  (Baff ). 

SpAimH  (BIaek).~Firtt  and  Comnended,  W.  Oaaaaa,  Bradford.  Saeoadt 
MUm  E.  Beldon.    Cftidbeni.— First,  W.  CAnnaa.  Seoond,  E^  Brown,  Skefilold. 

CnimpKAT.— Ptrtt,  T.  Pieklei,  Etrby.  Seeood,  Mi«  &  Ptldna, 
Chicluna.^Fint,  R.  Longbotlom,  Bingley.  Second,  D.  Wilson,  flnttoa 
fields. 

PnsASAHT  (6olden).~Ffnt,  J.  Kewton,  SQsden.  Seoond,  W.  Cennam 
Commended,  J.  Hardwiok,  Keighley.  OMdeuu^^Vint,  W.  IMver,  Moitsa 
Bukt.    Sceond,  M iis  E.  Beldon. 

Hambvbmi  (Oolden-peneilled) .•*?!>•(,  J.  Qoniell,  Bradflord.  flewfl^ 
8.  Smith,  Northownun.    Commended,  Mist  E.  Beldon.    Ckidtau. — flnt, 

D.  Wilson.    Seoond.  T.  Piekles.    Comsoeadsd,  F.  S.  Taylor,  Mauuhistsr. 
Phsasaitt  (Silver).— First  and  Second,  Miss  E.  BelAon,    Oommendedy  W. 

Caonan.    CftieAsns.—Flrft,  W.  Canaan.    Second,  Miss  I.  Beldoa.    Cbi»> 
mended,  J.  Green  and  J.  Sudgen. 

PHSiSAWT  (Blaek).— First.  Mim  £.  Beldon.  Second,  W.  K.  Dnxbvy, 
Leeds.  Chicken9,'~'nnt,  W.  Harker,  CotOnftley.  Seeand,  8.  Brig^ 
Holywell  Green.    Commended,  J.  HargresTCS,  Skipton. 

PoLAVD  (Golden  or  Silver  Phearant}.— First.  MiBe  £.  Beldon  (Silver). 
Seoond.  W.  K.  Dnzbnry  (Golden).  Chieke$u,—r\x%l,  D.  WUson.  Seoond 
W.  Mewaholme,  Binglev. 

DoBxiNo.  — First,  T.  £.  Kell,  Wetberby.  Seoond,  Hist  S.  BaUon. 
Chickena.—Yinti  E.  Lesch,  Rochdale.    Second,  T.  E.  KelL 

Gamk  (Bed).— Firat,  Miss  £.  Beldon  (Black  Red).  Second,  H.  Snowdcn 
Bradford.  CJomroended,  J.  Hodnon.  Bradford.  O&teJfcsna— FIrrt,  T. 
Dyson,  Halifax.  Second,  H.  S.  JDodds,  OTonden.  Commended,  Miss  S. 
Beldon. 

Gamb  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone  Clongh  (Blaek). 
Second,  Miss  C.  Beldon  (Black).    CTkielens.— Priao,  H.  Snowden. 

Poland  (Whtte-crested).— First,  J.  Smith,  West  Lane.  Second.  IQss  B. 
Beldon.    (TAtcAeas.— First,  H.  Carter,  Uolmflrth.    Second,  J.  Smith. 

Baktams  (Black,  White,  or  Game).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Seoond,  C. 
Lister,  Mirfleld.  CMcAcms.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon  (Chtme).  SocobO,  C. 
Lister  (Black). 

Amt  other  Dxstimct  Bbbcd.— First.  C  Walker,  Halifax.  Baeood,  C 
Lister.  CMe^WMS.— First,  H.  Lacy,  Habden  Bridge.  Second,  Miaa  S. 
Beldon. 

Ducks  (Ron^).— First  J.  Nelson,  Keaton  Mersey.    Seoond.  S.  Bi 

Ducxs  (Aylesbury),— First,  F.  M.  Hindis,  Hastingden.  Second,  £.^ 
Rochdale. 

Docks  (Blsck  Indian),— First,  J.  B.  loHep,  Hall.    Saeoad,  1.  O. 
Eastwood  Bouse. 

DucKLiMos.— First,  J.  Nelson.    Second,  E.  Leaeh. 

GxBSB.— First,  B.  Baxter,  BIslack  HalL    Seoond,  W.  K.  Doxhonr. 

PiosoMS.— Poto<er  or  Cropper  (CodU.— First,  £.  Aykroyd.    Seooad, 

E.  Beldon.  (Hen).— First,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Second,  Miss  E. Beldon. 
Carrier  (Codt).— First,  A.  Smith,  Skipton.  Second.  J.  Firtb,  Jan.,  Dewa- 
bnry.  Commended,  U  Ysrdley,  Birmingham;  S.  Brigss.  (Hen).— FSnl» 
J.  Firth,  Jnn.  Second,  Mits  £.  Beldon.  Tumhlert  (Almond).— First,  H. 
Yardley.  liocond,  H.  Snowden.  (Balds,  Beards,  or  Mottled).— First,  H. 
Tardley.  Second,  S.  Briggs.  Ov/s.- First,  Miss  £.  Beldon.  Seeond,  H. 
Tardley.  TwrhiU.  -First,  8.  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldon.  JocoMna. 
—First,  S.  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  B.  Beldoa.  jPan/ai/s.— First,  S.  Brig0^ 
Seeend,  £.  Homer,  Leeds.  Jar&s.— First,  J.  Firth,  jun.  Sec  nd,  8.  Briggs. 
iVo^ons.— First,  J.  Baxandall,  Sutton.  Second,  J.  Rishworth,  EasaNUB. 
JVt<mp«fers.— First,  S.  Briggs.  Second,  Miss  E.  Bjsldon.  JTs^ptss.- First* 
S.  Briggs.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  ArehmmgeU.—Yim^  Miss  £.  BsldOB. 
Second,  S.  Briggs.  Any  other  Breed,— Tix^x^  B.  Tardley.  Second,  8. 
Briggs. 

KABBiT8.—Xon^-Mirs<i.— First,  S.  Stall,  Keighley.  Saoond,  B.  8l6ad» 
Keighley.  Any  other  variety.— finX^  R.  Emmott,  Ketghlay.  Baond,  ]>• 
Lambert,  Keighley. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  John  Doaglaa,  London;  and  Hr. 
J.  W.  Thompson,  Soathowram,  HalifaT. 


POULTRY  EXHIBITION  of  the  SPABKENHOE 

FAEMEES'  CLUB. 

Fbw  societies  can  boast  of  so  regnlar  and  permanent  an 
amount  of  annual  improYement  as  &ie  Sparkenhoe  Fanner's 
Club.  It  appears,  from  inquiries  we  made  on  tiie  spot,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  years  back  a  few  agrioultoriBts  of 
the  district  first  instituted  this  dub,  as  a  social  means  of 
discussing  at  its  annual  meetings  any  sulject  that  mi^^ 
tend  to  &e  genenU  interests  of  the  farmer.  Things  that 
progressed  at  first  slowly,  but,  as  the  sequel  proyes,  snrdj* 
to  ULO  production  of  one  of  the  best  local  agneultoral  eihl* 
bitions  of  which  we  can  boast.  Ev^er  ready  to  promote  in 
every  possible  way  the  general  benefit  and  pleasure  of  their 
fellow  men,  the  Spartenhoe  Farmers'  Club  have  from  time 
to  time  added  asmually  some  one  cr  other  new  leatoxe  to 
their  customary  gatherhig ;  and  from  being  h^d  erety 
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In  ■ome  heeh  locaHty,  iti  noreHy  lias  neyer  shown  the  most 
diftont  symptom  of  flagging,  liar,  on  the  oontraiy,  its  popu- 
]ad|^  has  invariably  become  more  enlarged. 

We  cannot  resist  digressing  for  an  instant  to  giye  a 
Mef  list  of  the  present  year's  attractions.  S^t,  thtte  was 
a  Tery  extensive  and  exceedingly  good  agricultural  show  of 
the  usual  character,  with  an  extensive  competition  in  butter, 
cheese^  fto. ;  again,  a  floral  and  vegetate  exhibition,  and  a 
public  dinner  to  which  ladies  were  invited — a  capital  hint, 
oy-the-by,  to  all  similar  societies  as  regards  assets ;  a  bal- 
wm  ascent  by  Mr.  Jackson*  the  aeronaut  of  Derby,  in  his 
new  balloon  the  "British  Queen;''  and  lastly,  though  to 
the  female  visitors  not  the  lea«t  ei^oyable,  a  baU  in  the 
evening  of  very  large  proportions.  To  malce  certainty 
doubly  sure,  excursion  txuins  from  various  districts  became 
the  sulgect  of  final  arrangement,  and  all  things  promised  a 
bnmDer.  No  amount  of  foresight,  however,  can  insure  the 
weauier ;  and  we  are  grieved,  as  fkithfhl  reporters,  to  say  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  unpropitibous 
than  was  tiie  whole  di^ — rain  almost  without  any  cessa- 
tion. Train  after  train  broiight  its  numerous  sight-seersj 
certain  it  was,  the  best  "bib  and  tu(±er"  were  not  left 
leoumbent  in  the  wardrobes  at  home;  and  yet  a  fatality  of 
wet  seemed  the  irresistible  order  of  the  oay.  We  speak 
podtively :  had  the  day  proved  as  fine  as  the  <me  foOowing, 
•ome  extra  hundreds  of  pounds  admission  money  would 
have  been  readily  obtained.  In  fiumess  to  all,  we  must  say 
the  railway  excursion  trains  were  not  well  managed.  The 
companies  had  evidently  concluded  that  the  Birmingham 
musical  festival,  Warwick  races,  and  another  event  or  two  of 
like  character  held  simultaneously  would  so  &r  contract 
the  numbers  of  ^plicants,  that  very  small  trains  would 
meet  every  exigence  for  transit  to  the  Show.  The  result 
was  the  reverse.  Chreat  numbers  applied  for  tickets,  and 
seats  could  not  be  obtained ;  consequently  the  carriages 
were  snunned,  until  eveiywhera  the  annoyance  was  com- 
plained of.  Most  of  the  carriages  were,  in  fact,  adult 
nurseries. 

Still,  on  getting  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  it  was  a  matter  of 
pleasure  to  see  the  good  humour  of  the  ladies  generally,  on 
the  unexpected  disarrai^ement  of  their  toilette.  The  kind 
host  and  hostess  of  "l^e  Boyal  Hotel,"  at  Ajshby,  did  all 
humanity  could  do  to  put  all  right  again,  and  however  the 
annoyance  might  grate  within,  it  is  certain  it  found  a  very 
meagre  outflow  in  words.  We  again  express,  for  the  Com- 
mittee's sake,  our  regret  that  fine  weather  did  not  give  in- 
crease to  tlie  assets,  for  they  fhUy  deeerved  it  The  pocdtry 
tent,  as  is  customary  on  like  occasions,  was  the  great 
flMiture  of  attraction  to  the  Show,  and  the  originators  of  this 
meeting  are  evidently  determined  that  this  branch  of  its 
pcmLuifj  shall  continue.  One  of  its  chief  features  is  the 
gm  of  a  valuable  silver  cup  to  the  best  three  pens  of  poulby 
— anj  varieties  at  the  exhibitor's  discretion — shown  speci- 
aDy  Ibr  this  premium.  This  always  induces  the  best  of 
eoBn>ei3tio]i,  and  this  year  has  taVj  maintained  the  evident 
ndmation  of  the  pubHc  to  warmly  support  the  views  of  its 
projectoHi.  To  show  at  this  time  of  year  three  perfect  pens 
from  any  one  yard  is  a  great  difficulty,  and  so  it  now 
pKOved,  fbr  the  contest  for  this  silver  cup  was  very  close 
indeed,  among  about  fbur  of  the  many  rivals.  The  best 
tarieties  shown  were  the  Black  Spanish,  Grey  Dork- 
ings, Cochins,  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs,  Turkeys, 
0Mse,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks.  The  "  other  varieties,"  both 
of  fowls,  and  also  of  aquatic  birds,  were  as  much  beyond 
the  average. 

ThB  Pigeon*  were  also  as  nice  a  collection  as  we  have  seen 
fn  long  past,  and  the  BaJthiU  were,  undoubtedly,  as  rich  in 
good  q>eciniens  as  any  amateur  could  desire. 

The  tent  devoted  to  the  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Babbits, 
was  airy»  soffidently  large,  and  (not  less  useftiUy)  well  ven- 
tilated, whilst  every  possible  attention  was  given  to  all  the 
spedmens  confided  to  the  manager's  care. 

Bmt  Pa««  or  PocLTAT.— surer  Oup,  H.  Turdlej,  Market  Hall, 

bam.    Second,  6.  Bott,  Sheepy  Magna,  Atheretone.    Highly  Com- 

W.  T.  Eiward,  Bankm  Rnl  Ho«s«,  Letoeiit«r;   J.  Fanlkner, 


ooUd,*  J.  ttfdkner.  "Hlgbly  ConnmeddAd,  Cottaleea  #f  ChertarieUI,  Bw(ty» 
Barton-on-Trenfe  {  W.  T.  BTerard.  Gomaiended  B.  TraaseD*  Wouldat 
Aihby-de-l»>Ze«cb. 

BoaKW*  (WhUe).~F!iak,  J.  Fanlkaer.  Beeond,  W.  T.  Eftrard.  Otm- 
mended,  T  H.  Aabtoa,  New  Hooae.  Kingsbury,  Tamworth. 

CoeHnr-OmiA^— ffret,  Mrs.  WMfnrslaa,  BCatMd  Hall,  Ttanwvth.  0s- 
oaiid.  Right  HsB.  ViMsaatSM  Tlnhnssilila  Highly  Omjinsidad^  M* 
Brown  (White). 

Gams  (White, .Piles,  and  Ltght  Coloars).~First,H.  Warner,  T^aEIiiM^ 
LooghborefBgh.  BeeoBd  O.  Botl.  Commended  ,u.  W.  White,  Mosevm 
Sfuara,  Leieester. 

Gaxx  (Bed,  and  other  Dark  Coloors).— First,  W.  ChamherlalB,  DeaCordt 
Leicester.  Second,  W.  T.  Brerard.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Warner: 
O.  Bott. 

HaMaoMa  (Oold*ipaagled).— First,  W.  Drareott,  HwnhenlQni^  Lai- 
ceatar.    Secoad,  H.  B.  Bsoberlia,  Hombsratone,  Leieaster. 

Hambc»oh  ((iold-pencllled).— First,  T.  H.  Jishton.  3eoond,W.  HarriaoOa 
Bagworth  Park,  Leicester. 

HaKBvnaM  rSilvet.«pMglad)/>~Plrst  and  Seeond.  T.  H.  A^hlen. 

HaMBUBOH  (SilTer.penciUed).-*>Firsl,  Bight  Hon.  Viaeoontaas  Holnisa" 
dale.    Second  withhel*; 

Foe  avt  vnmB.  Dnmtor  Bbbb  -*Ftnt  and  Saaood,  S,  MarMeitli,  Orea- 
doa,  Atherstona  (Silks  and  Aadalnaiani).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Chamc 
berlaln  (Ptarmigan). 

FaxasAirrs  (SUTer).— First,  W.  HarrisoB.    Second,  no  eompetMoa. 

Does  (White  Ayleebttry).->Fint,  H.  B.  EmberUn.  Seeond,  M.  Browa. 
Highly  Commendod,  H.  E.  EmbecUa.    Comasandad,  H.  Warner. 

Pucks  (Any  other  raiietyl.^First,  C.  B.  Lowe,  Sheepy  Hall,  Atherstone. 
Second,  Birs.  Wolferstan.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Trussell.  Commended, 
J.Cboyoo.  Hania  Bridge,  AthcrsUme;  W.  Tmseell,  Aahby-da-la-Zoncik ; 
J.  Johnson,  Braonstene,  Lcioceter. 

Onms.— First,  J.  Faulkner.  Second.  Mrs.  Wolferstaa.  Highly  Com* 
■ended,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wortbington,  Temple  Farm,  Hin^ley. 

TuKKKTs.— First,  —  Coaon,  Freefori,  Lichfield.  Second,  J.  Jahason. 
Highly  Conuneoded,  W.Harrison i  J.  Johnson.  Commended,  Mn* M.  B. 
Wbrthington. 

GuiNXA  Fowls.— First,  W.  Green.  Normanton,  Ashby-de^Ia-Zoneh.  8e« 
oond,  J.  Johnson.    Highly  commended,  J.  Johnson. 

BAMTAMa.'-First,  Right  Hon.  Vimwuntess  Holmesdale.  Second^  H.  £. 
EmberUn.    Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  H.  Warner. 

FnMOMB.'-Powters  or  Croppers.— Wlnt^  H.  Tardley.  Second,  H.  B« 
Emberlin.  Carr»«rs.— First  and  Seoood,  H.  Tardley.  7^m6/«rs.— First 
and  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Choyce,  Jan.,  Slbeon» 
Athavstone.  JknteOt.^— First,  H.  Tardley.  Beeend,  W.  Draycott.  Highly 
Commanded,  W.  Choyce,  Jan»  A»y  other  duidnU  «ari«l«.~First  ana 
Second,  H.  Tardley  (Satinettesand  Spots).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Dray* 
eott f Red Tnrbits) ;  W.  Choyce,  Jan.  (Swallows);  H.  E.  Emberlin (Bnma* 
wiefcs)  t  J.  SsTldge  (Archangels). 

BAaMTs.— JiearMsl  ITdg A^-^Fkat*  J.  Thompson,  Ashby-de-la^^onoh. 
Seconal,  G.  Jones,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Thompson.  Com- 
mended, G.  Jones ;  W.  Choyce,  Jon.  Length  of  ^r.— First  and  Seeondy 
J.  Bead,  (Coventry.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Jones.  Cemmendod,  J.  Thnsap* 
son;  H.  Warner;  J.  N.  Olxon,  Leicester.  Ang  other  Jmui.— First,  W. 
Chamberlain.  Second.  O.  Jones.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Waxnar;  0* 
Jones ;  W.  Chamberlun ;  J.  K.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
minghani,  was  the  sole  Judge. 


BIfhk  Hon.  Tisaiisiiini  Wtrhntadaln, 
Park,  SUylahnrat,  Kant. 

|rAJiisB.->Fint.  Rt.  Hon.  Viaeonntaas  Hohnssdale.  Second,  M.  Brown, 
AVKMtlobTy  Melton  Mowbray  (Black).  Hl«hly  (^mroended,  M.  Brown 
<Ma*>;  W.  T.  Bverarlw    Cbmmended,  E.  Morl^,  Sipeote^  Htodcley. 

(Colevtd).— Vim,  Bight  Hto.  Tiseoontasa  Hohneadale.     So-  | 


BLACK  GAME  BANTAMS.  c 

The  "Wiltshibb  Rectob"  wishes  to  know  the  pedisree 
of  Black  Bantams.  This  is  a  question  which  I  have  (dten 
asked  and  I  could  never  obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  respect- 
ing them ;  but  I  can  quite  agree  with  his  statement,  that 
they  are  more  game  than  Qame. 

Haring  kept  Black  Game  Bantams  about  six  years,  I 
know  somethmg  of  their  habits,  which  resemble  those  of 
wild  fowl  very  much.  Their  habits  are  most  interesting  to 
watch,  and  can  only  be  known  to  those  who  have  most  oare- 
fhlly  attended  to  them. 

I  have  four  hens,  a  cock,  and  four  chickens,  which  run 
alone  with  my  other  fowls,  consisting  of  Duckwing  and 
BlacS:  Game.  They  agree  remarkably  well  together,  which 
is  owing  to  their  being  reared  in  the  same  yard.  In  the 
spring  the  little  hens  will  take  themselves  off  for  about  a 
month,  and  return  with  their  little  families,  and  only  nntO 
the  hay  grass  is  cut  do  I  discover  where  they  had  yot  to. 
They  generally  prefer  the  shade  of  a  large  dock  in  the 
middle  of  the  field.  In  intelligence  there  is  no  comparison 
between  these  and  the  ordinary  Black  Bantam,  they  being 
so  very  much  more  interesting.  They  are  excellent  winter 
layers,  good  sitters,  and  good  mothers ;  their  eggs  in  rich- 
ness and  flavour  surpass  those  of  any  other  fowls,  and  are  of 
a  dark  cream  colour. 

These,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  interesting,  profitable,  and 
harmless  little  pets  as  can  be  kept. — J.  B. 


KxNnAL  PouMBT  Show.— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Gw  CI 
Whitwell,  that  owmg  to  leaving  the  neighboorh^od  he  hai 
been  oUiged  to  resign  the  secretaryship. 
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C  BeptMDbtf  IS,  IKM* 


WOEKING   SUPERS    ON    C03Oi0N    HIVES. 

FOBHINa  STOCKS  FBOM  CONDEMNED  BEES. 

I  AH  a  young  beginner,  and  am  now  in  possession  of  two 
common  straw  hives ;  they  are  weighty,  and  seem  to  have 
l^enty  of  honey.  I  want  none  of  it  this  season,  but  I  should 
nke  l^em  in  a  hive  on  which  I  could  use  a  super  next  year, 
and  I  beg  to  ask  if  they  can  be  shifted  into  a  hive  of  that 
kind  this  autumn,  or  at  what  time  next  spring?  bearing  in 
mind  that  I  wish  to  increase  my  stock,  and  to  work  them 
without  destroying  a  bee. 

2Cy  neighbour  has  four  stocks  very  heavy.  He  is  going  to 
destroy  the  bees  in  two  of  them  to  take  their  produce.  If  he 
gives  me  the  bees  would  they  survive  the  winter  if  driven 
into  an  empty  hive,  and  I  fed  them  weU,  the  expense  of 
which  I  should  not  mind?— W.  H.  P. 

[Transferring  bees  and  combs  to  new  hives  is  far  too  diffi- 
CQit  a  job  to  l^  undertaken  by  a  novice.  Tou  had  better 
get  a  couple  of  pieces  of  deal  three*quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
and  13  inches  square,  with  a  central  aperture  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  damped  at  each  end  to  prevent  warping.  One 
of  these  should  be  fixed  as  a  platform  on  the  top  of  each 
hive  by  means  of  mortar  in  the  spring,  and  an  aperture  out 
with  a  sharp  penknife  in  the  crown  of  the  hive  corresponding 
with  the  hole  in  the  wood.  0;i  this  platform  a  super  may 
be  readily  worked. 

Three  or  four  stocks  of  condemned  bees  driven  into  one 
hive  wiU  fabricate  and  store  combs  if  liberally  fed  in  the 
autumn,  and  may  very  probably  form  a  good  stock  next 
spring.]  

COMB-PRTJNING. 

Since  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  the  subject  of 
comb-pruning  has  not  been  much  alluded  to.  In  "Bee- 
keeping for  ^e  Many,"  Payne  says  hives  are  to  last  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  in  another  place  that  he  has 
had  one  last  much  longer;  but  whether  he  simply  means 
the  hive  or  the  colony  I  am  not  quite  sure,  for  in  giving 
directions  he  says  that  only  the  outer  combs  are  to  be  cut 
out.  Taylor,  also,  in  his  directions  states  that  combs  that 
are  fiUea  with  stale  pollen  or  honey,  or  are  mouldy,  mil- 
dewed, &c.,  are  to  be  removed. 

My  own  idea  of  comb-pruning  was,  that  by  the  occasional 
removal  of  combs  as  they  became  thickened  by  breeding, 
&c.,  a  stock  was  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  youth 
and  prosperity ;  but  on  thinking  the  matter  over  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is  the  really  proper  method  to  obtain 
such  a  desirable  result,  for  I  fi^d  it  to  be  the  rule  that  in 
four  or  five  years  a  hive  becomes  worn  out,  and  dies.  I 
have  often  thought  about  it,  but  to-day  it  was  again  forcibly 
brought  to  my  notice  by  seeing  a  hive  which  had  swarmed 
and  cast  this  year,  dead,  robbed,  and  empty  of  all  but  comb. 
BemoTal  of  the  outer  combs  merelv  will  never  keep  the 
hive  perpetually  new,  for  these  are  the  combs  that  are  most 
used  oy  the  bees  for  storing  honey,  and  so  are  the  last  to 
be  spoiled  by  breeding;  and  to  remove  a  central  comb  in 
spring  would  be,  most  probably,  to  take  away  brood  and 
what  little  honey  had  been  left  for  the  winter's  store.  Even 
to  take  such  a  comb  out  (supposing  it  to  be  a  bar-hive), 
would  be  to  chill  the  brood,  at  that  time  so  precious.  I 
have  thought,  how  would  it  be  to  move,  or  transpose  the 
combs  before  removal  ?  for  instance,  to  put  the  outer  comb 
in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  the  central  one  in  its  place 
for  a  time  before  removal.  But  here  again  would  be  the 
danger  of  chilling  any  brood  during  the  transposition. 
Would  "  A  DsYONSHiBB  Beb-kbbpsb,"  and  also  any  other 
of  your  bee-keeping  readers,  tell  us  their  experience  iu  this 
matter?  It  is  thu  spoiling  of  combs  which  is  fatal  to 
Nutt's,  and  all  similar  methods  of  keeping  bees. 

I  commenced  bee-keeping  in  the  summer  of  1860,  by 
buying  one  common  cottage-hive,  or  rather  a  swarm  hived 
into  an  old  cottage-hive.  I  bought  it  of  an  old  bee-keeper 
who  lives  near  me.  They  have  kept  bees  for  at  least  two 
generations,  if  not  more ;  and  yet  he  brought  me  my  swarm 
on  the  second  day  after  swarming,  and  consequently  the 
hive  was  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  many  bees,  and  I 
have  only  had  one  swarm  firom  it,  and  that  was  last  year. 
This  year  it  did  not  swarm,  as  I  suppose  from  the  state  of 
the  combs.    The  first  year  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 


my  bees,  although  I  was  very  fond  of  them ;  but  since  then* 
having  had  man^  losses  of  bought  hives  fjrom  the  very  bad 
years  we  have  had,  I  have  naid  much  attention  to  them,  and 
have  experimented  a  good  deal  with  them  in  the  shape  of 
driving,  chloroforming,  uniting,  fumigating,  feeding,  iiC  In 
1861 1  had  a  Nutf  s  nive  shocked  for  me  by  a  friend  with  a 
good  swarm  in  June.  In  1862  it  swarmed  in  spite  of  a  bell- 
glass  with  a  decoy  comb,  which  it  would  not  take  to.  That 
year  was  so  bad,  that  its  swarm,  which  came  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  was  of  no  value,  and  died,  or  was  chloroformed,  and  I 
had  some  trouble  to  keep  the  stock  alive :  however,  it  did 
live  (which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  four  other  stocks) ; 
but  in  1863  it  only  filled  the  pavilion,  and  made  a  very 
slight  piece  of  comb  in  one  of  the  side  boxes  (no  bell-glass). 
This  year  it  nearly  filled  one  of  the  end  boxes ;  but  when  I 
wanted  to  remove  it  the  queen  obstinately  refused  to  go 
into  the  pavilion,  and  after  ma,king  several  attempts  to  get 
the  side  dox  away,  at  last  took  the  pavilion,  and  have  left 
the  queen  and  her  subjects  in  the  end  box.  I  have  drained 
12  lbs.  of  honey  from  the  pavilion.  The  comb  was  chiefly 
black ;  some  of  the  honey  also  in  it  was  candied,  evidently 
last  year's.    There  was  no  brood. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  bring  the  subject  of 
comb-pruning  before  your  readers,  and  have  it  thoroughly 
investigated.  If  experiments  are  required  to  test  its  value, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  make  one  to  try  any  that  are  likely  to 
answer,  and  to  send  you  the  result.  I  have  two  of  Taylor's 
bar-hives  stocked,  one  with  a  swarm,  last  year,  and  another 
with  my  first  swarm,  this  year.  It  has  not  been  nearly  so 
good  a  honey  season  with  us  this  year  as  it  was  last. — 
C.  F.  G-.,  Kirton-iai'Lindsey. 

P.S. — A  ftdl-grown  drone,  with  beautiful  pink  eyes,  was 
turned  out  of  one  of  my  this-year's  swarms.  Is  this 
common  ? 


BEES  EOBBIN(?— AUTUMNAL  UNIONS. 

Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me  how  to 
prevent  bees  robbing  ?  as  I  observe  my  strongest  hive,  one 
that  has  never  swarmed,  is  commencing  to  atUiok  the  other 
hives.  They  not  only  go  to  one,  but  try  it  on  two  or  three. 
They  seem  to  love  plenty  of  honey,  and  I  have  also  fed  them 
with  the  bottle  at  night ;  but  if  anything  this  appears  to 
make  them  more  vigorous  and  lively.  I  have  also  narrowed 
the  entrances  to  all  the  hives,  so  that  they  do  not  get  in ;  bat 
the  other  bees  lose  their  lives  and  also  the  robbers  in  the 
defence. 

Would  you  also  say  if  there  has  been  any  plan  hit  upon 
for  autumn  joining  without  fighting?  About  three  we^s 
since,  after  taking  the  ^ueen  away,  I  joined  a  swarm,  giving 
part  to  two  or  three  hives,  without  any  fighting  at  ni^t, 
but  the  other  day  I  think  they  killed  every  one  addea  to 
them. — A.  B. 

[If  it  be  only  one  hive  which  offends  in  this  manner,  we 
should  sentence  it  to  transportation  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  When  Inroasht 
back  at  say  the  latter  end  of  October,  you  will  probably 
find  the  work  of  reformation  complete. 

We  believe  the  mode  of  effecung  autumnal  unions,  de> 
scribed  by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  page  623  of  our  fifth  volume 
(new  series),  may  generally  be  relied  on  to  prevent  fighting 
when  the  stocks  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  species^ 


TEANSPOETING  BEES. 

I  HAvs  several  times  had  occasion  to  send  hives  to  m 
distance,  either  by  carriers  or  by  rail,  and  very  often  I 
have  found  that  the  honey  ran  out  of  the  comb,  and  wasted 
4  or  5  lbs.  In  packing  I  place  the  bottom  of  the  hive  on 
a  circular  piece  of  board  and  sew  pieces  of  bag  round  it. 
Would  you  inform  me,  of  some  method  of  pa(£ing  which 
would  prevent  the  waste  above  mentioned  f — G.  C. 

•  [The  best  mode  of  packing  bees  in  common  hives  for  trans- 
portation either  by  carrier  or  by  rail,  is  to  invert  the  hive  in 
a  box  of  suitable  sise  (a  tea-ohest  answers  the  purpose  v«ty 
well),  confining  the  bees  by  a  niece  of  cheese  doth  secmciy 
tied  over  the  hive,  which  should  be  kept  steady  by  hay  or 
other  suitable  material  packed  tightly  round  it,  Mid  a  strip  of 
wood  2  or  3  inches  wide  fixed  across  and  nailed  to  tiie  sides 
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of  the  box.  Thia  latter  most  be  of  sofficieiit  d^th  to  leaye 
a  0paoe  of  aoi  iDoh  or  more  between  the  hire  and  the  box- 
ooTer  which*  having  had  some  good  size  holes  made  in  it  for 
yentilation,  should  be  madced  "This  side  up"  and  nailed 
down  oyer  alL] 


UNITING  QUEENS  TO  STOCKS. 

Thx  following  observations  may,  perhaps,  interest  some 
of  your  apiarian  readers.  Having  successmlly  introduced  a 
good  many  queens  to  sundry  stocks  without  a  single  failure 
by  following  out  the  method  indicated  by  "B.  &  W./'  and 
three  queens  forwarded  to  apiarian  correspondents  having 
also  been  successfully  united  to  stocks  of  blaok  bees  by  pur- 
suing the  same  course,  I  was  almost  inclined  to  look  upon 
it  as  infallible.  Subsequent  experience  has,  however,  led 
me  to  modi^  my  opinion,  and  has  compelled  me  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  a  strange  queen  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  risk. 

In  July  last  I  presented  a  neighbouring^  bee-keeper  with  a 
Ligurian  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  detailed  to  him  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  introducing  her  to  his  stock  of 
black  bees.    He  gave  an  account  of  his  proceedings  as 

foUoWB : — 

*'On  Friday  evening  I  received  your  present,  and,  after 
carefully  perusing  your  instructions,  set  to  work,  delighted 
with  my  task.  I  soon  caught  my  English  queen,  and  placed 
her  in  reserve,  allowing  the  hive  to  remain  queenless  till  the 
morning ;  but  five  hours  after  capturing  the  queen  I  placed 
the  Italian  queen  with  her  sulgects  over  the  hole  in  tne  top 
of  the  hive,  covered  with  the  perforated  slide.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  having  removed  all  the  Italian  workers,  I 
cautiously  withdrew  the  zinc  slide,  and  allowed  one  bee  to 
ascend;  it  at  once  attacked  her  majesty  fiercely,  and  I 
removed  it. 

'•Shortly  afterwards  I  admitted  another,  which  seemed 
better  disposed;  but  in  admitting  a  second,  they  both  sot 
upon  her  most  savagely. 

"  I  found  it  was  of  no  use  at  present,  so  I  allowed  the 
queen  to  remain  over  the  slide  till  my  return  in  the  evening, 
th^' wiring  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  her  then.  I  proceeded 
as  before.  The  first  bee  seemed  kindly  disposed,  and  my 
hopes  at  once  revived ;  but  in  admitting  another,  imagine 
my  grief  and  disappointment,  when  it  instantly  attacked 
her,  and  before  I  could  kiU  it  inserted  its  sting  in  her  side, 
where  it  remained  when  I  separated  them.  She  lingered 
until  morning.  I  then  presented  their  old  queen  to  them ; 
she  was  at  once  recognised  and  joyfully  welcomed. — G.  L. 

•*  I  subsequently  introduced  another  Italian  queen  to  this 
same  hive,  who  was  properly  received  and  accepted.** 

A  similar  misfortune,  however,  occurred  in  my  own  apiary. 
"A  DxvoNSHiBE  Beb-keepbb*'  kindly  presented  me  with  a 
pure  Italian  queen.  I  caught  the  monarch  of  one  of  my  own 
stocks,  and  after  tiie  bees  had  been  queenless  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  inverted  the  box  containing  the  strange  queen 
over  the  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  hive,  which  was  covered 
with  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc;  this  seemed  to  rather  quiet 
the  stock,  who  (not  having  any  brood)  were  in  a  great  state 
of  agitation ;  and  after  they  had  remained  in  this  state  for 
about  five  hours  I  removed  all  the  strange  workers,  and, 
placing  the  queen  alone  imder  a  tumbler,  carefully  admitted 
one  bee;  it  behaved  well,  a  second  also  conducted  itself 
with  becoming  decorum,  but  a  third  at  once  got  upon  the 
back  of  the  queen,  and  almost  instantly  infiicted  a  mortal 
wound.  A  spare  queen  firom  one  of  my  nucleus-boxes  was 
aco^yted  with  but  little  trouble  the  following  day.— J.  E.  B. 


FOUL  BROOD. 

l^HBN  the  "Dbvonshibb  Bee-ebepeb*'  published  the 
dol«iul  account  of  his  disastrous  experience  of  foul  brood 
last  year.  I  confess  I  thought  he  had  drawn  largely  upon 
bis  imagination,  and  magnified  a  very  trifiing  evil  into  one 
of  Tast  dim^tisions  in  o^er  to  enliven  the  Journal  with  a 
little  variety  and  astonish  the  apiarian  world. 

WWa,  Mr.  Lowe  I  could  not  divine  how  a  malady  so  ma- 
Ugnant  and  infeotiouB  as  had  been  described,  could  fre- 
qnentiy,  or  only  ocoadonally,  play  such  havoc  in  our  hives 


without  attracting  the  serious  attention  oi  our  keenest 
English  observers. 

K  Mr.  Woodbury  had  been  given  to  romancing,  or  if  he 
had  stood  alone  and  no  witness  had  appeared  to  confirm  his 
testimony,  it  is  probable  that  the  evil  which  he  had  described 
would  have  been  regarded  by  many  people  as  entirely  of  his 
own  creating.  It  was  an  evil  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen  or  noticed,  and  I  <;^uite  sympathised  with  the  view  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  ascribed  its  origin  to  "  chill.*' 

In  this  opinion  I  was  somewhat  confirmed  on  the  26th  of 
October  last,  by  finding  on  that  day  a  hive,  which  I  had 
previously  set  aside  as  my  best  stock  for  winter,  in  anything 
but  a  prosperous  condition.  It  was  a  common  cottage  straw 
Mve,  had  swarmed  twice  in  the  July  previous,  and  contained 
at  least  two  stones  of  honey.  On  turning  it  bottom  upwards 
I  found  the  bees  reduced  to  a  mere  handful,  and  the  whole 
brood-comb  to  the  extent  of  230  superficial  square  inches^ 
sealed  over.  It  having  a  very  suspicious  appearance  I  im- 
mediately cut  out  the  comb,  and  on  probing  the  cells 
found  in  every  one  which  I  pierced  either  dark  dned  matter, 
a  putrid  viscous  liquid,  or  defunct  rotting  nymphs.  The 
smell  from  the  comb  was  peculiar.  Here,  then,  I  at  once 
concluded,  is  the  much-talked-of  foul  brood  which  occupies 
such  a  prominent  position  in  the  Journal. 

Lest  there  shoi^d  be  some  mistake  regarding  it,  I  de- 
termined to  send  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  his 
opinion.  Accordingly  I  despatched,  per  post,  a  few  inches 
of  the  affected  comb  in  a  box,  and  in  reply  to  my  inquiries 
received  for  answer  in  one  letter,  "I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  its  containing  foul  brood; "  and  in  another  "  I  am 
bound  to  say  differed  not  in  the  least  (so  far  as  I  could 
discover),  from  that  in  my  own  apiary.*'  This  identification 
of  an  affection  which  I  had  found  in  a  bell-shaped  cottage- 
hive  with  the  true  foul-brood  disease  was  just  what  I  desi- 
derated, for  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  prove  to  Mr. 
Woodbury's  entire  satUfaction  that  the  evil  now  manifested 
was  simply  the  result  of  "  chill.*'  The  hive  in  question  had 
not  been  moved  from  its  stand  for  twelve  months,  and  in 
the  casts  which  it  sent  off  on  the  3rd  and  15th  of  July,  there 
was  no  disease  whatever,  as  was  proved  by  careful  inspec- 
tion ;  but  when  it  threw  its  second  swarm  on  the  15th,  the 
population  would  be  greatly  reduced,  whilst  much  of  the 
brood  would  be  still  unhatched.  At  that  time  the  days 
were  warm,  but  the  nights  were  cold,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18th,  as  is  recorded  in  the  Journal,  there  was  5°  of  frost — 
a  temperature  which  we  believe  was  never  before  registered 
in  July.  Here,  then,  I  said  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  is  a  cause 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  evil  which  I  have  found,  and 
scarcely  a  doubt  on  the  subject  remained  when  I  refiected 
that  infection  had  not  been  conveyed  from  tihe  diseased 
parent  to  its  offspring,  which  appeared  to  be  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible.  Of  this  I  made  myself  quite  certain, 
as  will  appear  from  what  I  have  to  say  regarding  the  first 
cast  of  the  3rd,  which  had  been  lodged  in  an  eight-frame 
Huber  hive.  From  this  eldest  offshoot  of  the  diseased  hive, 
which  for  brevity  I  shall  designate  Huber,  four  whole  combs 
were  cut  out  and  the  upper  halves  of  two  others.  The  bees 
were  then  driven  out  and  a  careful  examination  made  of  the 
two  half  and  two  whole  combs  left,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
hive  was  a  single  foul  cell  found,  so  I  returned  the  bees  to 
their  almost  emptied  dwelling.  Why  should  this  hive  be  in 
puch  a  hefdthy  fiounshing  condition,  when  its  parent  was 
dwindling  away  under  the  fcdl  power  of  a  mahgnant  and 
most  infectious  disease  P  This  was  a  question,  on  the  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Woodbury  had  correcfly  described  the  evu, 
which  I  could  not  answer ;  and  when  Mr.  Lowe  put  forth  his 
able  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  truth  might  yet  be  on  his  side,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  views.  But  I  was  open 
to  conviction,  and  I  resolved  to  test  the  infectious  character 
of  the  complaint  which  had  been  pronounced  identical  with 
Mr.  Woodbury's  foul  brood. 

For  this  purpose  I  selected  for  experiment  a  healthy 
cottage  straw  hive,  and  the  Huber-hive  just  mentioned,  con- 
taining only  two  half  and  two  whole  combs.  These  I  fed 
most  liberally  with  honey  taken  from  the  diseased  hive,  and 
by  the  14th  of  April  of  this  year  the  comparatively  empty 
Huber  contained  brood  in  all  stages,  which  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  were  quite  healthy.    On  that  day,  also,  it  commenced 
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oomb-bnildiiig,  ktA  hy  the  end  of  Hay  the  two  half-oomhe 
that  had  been  cut  ont  were  replaced  by  new  ones,  whilst  the 
end  of  June  saw  the  oomnletron  of  four  others  in  the  place 
thfct  had  been  vacant  doxing  winter. 

^e  new  combs  were  made  in  succession,  and  I  daily 
witnessed  liiroTigh  the  glass  the  queen  depositing  eggs  in 
them;  but  I  was  carefu  not  to  open  the  fimmee  lest  the 
brood  should  be  chilled.      The  first  circumstance  that  at- 
tracted my  attention  was   the  frequent  disappearance  of 
havm  from  the  cells,  which,  howerer,  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  long  empty.    As  soon  as  they  were  cleaned  out  they 
were  again  replenished  with  eggs  by  the  queen.    Their  dis- 
appearances were  distinctly  detected  in  a  comb  adjoining 
t£e  glass,  which  was  made  on  the  18th  of  May.    Still  aU 
seemed  to  progress  fitvourably  tin  tlie  26th  of  June,  when  I 
was  a  little  surprised  by  seeing  amonest  the  sealed  l»x>od 
flerend  cells  with  flattened  or  perforated  covers.  On  opening 
the  glass  and  thrusting  the  point  of  my  penlsiife  into  them, 
I  fiymid,  in  all  of  the  above  character,  unmistakeable  foul 
brood,  dark  slimy  matter,  identical  with  what  I  had  seen  in 
the  affected  hive  in  October.    But  yet  the  bees  continued  to 
increase  in  numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
July,  Huber  was  frilly  replenished  with  comb  and  so  populous 
as  to  begin  to  cluster  outside.  Being  the  height  of  uie  clover 
honey  luurvest  I  daily  expected  it  to  swarm,  but  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  the  desired  result 
still  seemed  remote.    I,  therefore,  removed  the  queen  and 
a  portion  of  the  bees  fr^m  it  to  a  unicomb-hive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation,  leaving  the  remainder  to  raise  a  new 
mieen  from  the  eggs  and  larvn,  of  which  they  had  an 
Mnmdant  st^ply;  but  not  even  one  queen  could  be  reared. 
I  tiierefore  cgected  the  whole  of  the  bees  with  a  view  to  a 
ottrefrd  inspection  of  all  the  combs.    As  I  suspected,  there 
were  fbul  cells  in  eveiy  comb;  even  amongst  the  stored. 
seeled  honev  there  were  sealed  cells  filled  with  putrid  matter 
rendering  iaie  comb  quite  unfit  for  the  table,  and  conse- 
quentlv  showing  how  improper  it  would  be  to  give  the  honey 
to  healthy  bees.    The  queen  and  the  portion  of  bees  which  I 
removed  to  a  unicomb  for  observation  at  once  commenced 
their  labours,  and  by  Julv  30th  a  large  portion  of  comb  was 
ftixnished  with  eggs  and  larvse,  which  induced  me  to  remove 
the  queen  that  they  might  attempt  to  raise  another.    The 
frnumations  of  two  royal  cells  were  laid,  but  only  one  suc- 
ceeded, tiie  larvfi  in  the  other  perished  on  the  eve  of  being 
seeled-up. 

In  tiiis  unicomb  I  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
disappearance  of  a  few  worker  larvsB,  and  now  I  imagine 
thai  tiie  first  visible  symptoms  of  foul-brood  disease  in  new 
oomb  is  the  finding  empty  cells,  or  cells  with  eggs  newly 
deposited  in  them,  interspersed  among  the  recently  sealea- 
up  brood.  The  sealed  brood  in  the  unicomb  generally 
matured ;  but  on  the  21st  of  August,  three  weeks  from  the 
period  of  the  old  (lueen's  removsJ,  and  when  the  last  of  the 
yonnff  bees  should  have  left  their  cells,  a  few  cells  still 
remamed  sealed.  Some  of  them  I  opened-up  and  I  found 
enclosed,  as  I  had  in  the  Huber,  dark  putrid  matter. 
Others  I  left  undisturbed  to  see  vdiat  the  bees  would  do 
with  them,  but  to-day  (September  2nd),  these  sealed  cells 
have  scarcely  changed  their  appearance,  the  covers  are  not 
perforated,  and  so  Httle  are  they  flattened  that  simply  look- 
mg  at  them  I  would  say  they  contained  healthy  brood,  did 
I  not  know  it  to  be  otherwise. 

So  much  for  Hubor.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  common 
cottage  straw  hive  which  I  selected  along  with  Huber.  for 
experiment,  and  which  was  also  but  not  so  libcorally  fed 
w&h  honey  taken  from  the  first  diseased  hive.  Unlike 
Huber  it  threw  two  swarms,  one  on  July  4th,  and  another 
on  the  12th.  Shortly  after  sending  out  its  last  swarm  I 
took  it  up  and  fotmd,  that  out  of  seven  queen  oeUs  that  had 
been  formed  two  had  come  to  perfection,  the  others  had 
proved  abortive,  or  were  still  sealed  and  contained  black- 
odoured  putrid  matter.  There  was  foul  brood  in  every 
oomb,  and  as  in  Huber,  there  were  also  interspmed  amongst 
the  stored  honey  foul  cells  frill  of  putridity.  The  idea  pre- 
sented itself  to  me  that  weather  mfluences  mi^t  possibly 
have  something  to  do  with  the  state  in  whidi  i  found  my 
hives,  seeing  tmit  June  had  been  cold  and  wet,  and  tiiat  on 
the  80th  and  Slst  of  Kay  there  had  been  several  degrees  of 
frost.  I  was  most  unwilling  to  admit,  if  I  could  find  another 
suiBcient  cause,  that  disease  had  been  induced  by  feeding 


with  infected  honey.  To  determine  ihis  point  I  biroke  up 
several  cottage-hives  corresponding  to  my  experimental  oae, 
at  one,  two,  and  three  miles  distance,  aoid  which  had  also 
swarmed  about  the  same  time  as  it;  but  in  none  of  tiiem 
did  I  find  a  single  foul  celL 

Finally,  on  the  ll^of  August,  I  put  a  very  strong  swarm 
with  a  prolific  queen  into  an  empty  skep,  and  fed  it  with  the 
infected  honey  taken  from  Huber  andthebroken-up  cottage- 
hive.  On  the  22nd  I  broke  it  up,  and  found  what  I  now 
regard  as  a  sure  symptom  of  disease,  empty  ceUs  amongst 
the  recently  sefJed-up  larvie,  in  whidi,  of  course,  there  had 
once  heeax  larvw,  but  which  had  died  and  been  removed  by 
the  bees.  When  tiie  fed  diseased  straw  hive  threw  its  first 
swarm  on  July  4tii,  the  flowers  were  frill  of  honey,  and  as 
every  bee  woma  be  fiUed  with  honey  taken  directly  from  the 
flowers,  no  infection  would  be  carried  along  with  t^iem.  This 
was  the  case,  there  was  not  the  vestige  of  disease  in  the 
first  cast.  But  in  the  second  cast  I  found  the  brood  oomb 
irregularly  sealed,  and,  consequently,  I  destroyed  it  with- 
out waiting  for  the  frill  development  (^the  disease. 

The  conclusions,  therefore,  to  which  I  have  been  conr- 
strained  to  come  from  these  experiments  and  others  not 
related  are — 1.  Foul  brood  is  a  real  disease  and  not  caused 
by  the  brood  getting  chilled.   2.  It  is  infectious. 

Mr.  Woodbury  apmears  to  have  told  the  simple  truth  re- 
pecting  it,  and  I  venly  believe  that  if  I  had  not  been  care- 
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fol  to  employ  remedial  measures,  it  would  in  a  short  time 
have  assumed  the  same  virulent  and  malignant  type  in  my 
apiary  that  it  did  in  his.  The  disease  may  exist  from  year 
to  year  in  an  apiary  where  natnral  swarminsp  only  is  allowed* 
by  feeding  sto<^  with  refrise  honey  from  t8J:en  hives. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  learn,  whether  Mr.  Lowe  has  seen 
anything  in  his  apiary  this  season  to  modify  Ids  ficnmer 
<^inions  on  this  sulject. — ^B.  S. 


DOBNEY'S  TEA  GABDEKS,  ISLINGTON. 

Nbab  to  the  "  Three  Hats,"  was  a  plaoe  called  "  Dobney's 
Tea  Gardens,"  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Ann  Dobney,  where  there 
was  a  rival  equestrian  named  Prince.  These  latter  gardens 
occupied  t^e  ground  between  White  Lion  Street  and  Win- 
chester Place,  and  were  established  as  for  back  as  1728.  In 
1771  the  house  was  shortly  taken  for  a  boarding-school,  but 
it  was  soon  changed  to  its  original  place  of  amusement;  for 
in  1772  Daniel  Wildman  embited  his  bees  here.  This 
was  the  advertisement  :— 

**  June  20, 1772. 
"Exmninoir  ov  Bns  on  Hobsiback. 

"At  the  'Jubilee  Gardens,'  Islington  (late  Dobney's) 
this  and  every  evening  until  fttrth^  notice  (wet  evenings 
excerpted).  ^^ 

"  The  celebrated  Mr.  Daniel  Wildman  will  exhibit  sevend 
new  and  ommnTig  experiments;,  never  attempted  by  any  man 
in  1^  or  any  other  kingdom  before.  The  rider  standing 
upright,  one  foot  on  the  saddle  and  one  on  the  neck,  with  a 
mark  of  bees  on  his  head  and  &oe.  He  also  rides  standing 
upright  on  the  saddle  with  the  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  by 
firing  a  pistol  makes  one  part  of  the  bees  march  over  the 
table,  and  the  other  part  swarm  in  the  air  and  return  to 
their  hive  again,  wiili  other  performances  too  tedious  to 
insert.  The  doors  open  at  six,  to  begin  at  a  quarter  before 
seven.  Admittance:  Box  and  ga]lei7,2<.,  the  ouier  seats.  Is." 


OUB,  LETTEE  BOX 

Cbook's  Tmpbotxd  Ihcubatok.— In  answer  to  the  inqniiy  mtde  bj  a 
correspondent,  we  can  now  state  that  we  have  seen  a  Terj 
testimonial  relatlye  to  the  hatching  power  of  this  apparatus, 

IsLiMGTOir  PovLTar  Show— PioaoMS  at  Nzwcastlx.— We  hare  no 
than  six  letters  npon  these  sobijeets,  and  we  feel  that  we  shall  act  dtereetly 
In  not  admitting  any  farther  dlscosston  of  the  snUeeCs.  The  Show  we 
hope  and  heUere  will  be  snocessfol,  and  we  think  nmilar  Pigeon-JBd^iiBg 
wUlnotoooor. 

WoooBinn  Fnaio-srvu  (C*  F,  G^  JDrUmHt^Lim imf).  —  Wiiiliit 
directions,  with  dimensions,  were  given  in  No.  56  of  this  Joimal^  and  la 
the  Isst  edition  of  **  Bee-keeping  for  the  Manv.** 

SooxmncL  Saaniinf*  its  Fvn  [AC^wmtrf  CTSfyyww).— >Hw  WM 
anoe  of  yoor  yonng  squirrel  Is  probahlj  oiHng  to  Itschangtnff  tta  oeeitt 
it  will  most  UlielT  soon  regain  its  fur.  Bread  end  milk,  and  nuts  tte  Its 
food. 

PaBstavivc  OotTRM.— ^I.  B.*'  wishee  to  know  If  ttaoe eaa  %•  piLsu^ni 
as  a  sweelmeat  and  bow.   Can  any  of  our  tmdm»  aflisrd  ua  dentte 
tieal  infionnation  on  the  subject! 


SasltiBber  SO,  ISM.  ] 
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,  tafcem  near  Loaiott  dnringr  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  the  arerafe  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  66.6*.  and  Its  nifht 
The  frcAteet  heat  was  82<»on  the  25th,  1883;  and  the  loweK  oolO,  96%  on  the  26th,  1868L    The  greatest  f$ll  of  rain  ivme 


BULBS. 

(ContimieSt  from  page  209.) 


POBCING  HTACINTH8  IN  POTS. 

HE  soil  moot  suitable  for  tbe 
erowtk  of  the  Hyacinth  is 
K)am  from  rotted  turves  that 
I  hare  Liiu  in  a  heap  in  the 
full  sun  for  twelve  monihs, 
and  been  turned  orer  twice.  An 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  manure 
should  be  mixed  with  the  turf 
at  the  time  of  laying  up,  and  a 
bushel  of  soot  sj)rinkled  in  at 
each  turning.  It  is  very  distaste- 
ful to  grubs  and  worms  of  all 
kinds ;  and  unless  the  compost  be 
free  of  these  and  other  noxious 
grubs  it  is  useless  planting  Hya- 
eintha  in  it.  If  the  compost  is 
made  as  above  it  will  answer 
well;  but,  if  the  loam  is  of  a 
strong  nature,  one-sixth  of  sharp 
sand  intermixed  will  much  im- 
prove it,  and  prevent  its  binding. 
Soils  that  form  a  close  tenacious  mass  when  pressed  are 
unsuitable,  and  should,  therefore,  be  avoided.  If  turfy 
loam  is  not  to  be  had,  soil  of  any  modcratelv  light  de- 
seription  will  do,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  leai  mould 
if  xke  soil  is  strong,  or  of  hotbed  manure  if  it  is  light. 
A  liberal  admixture  of  sand  will  improve  the  compost  if 
it  is  deficient  in  that  substance. 

The  compost,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  should  be  chopped 
pretty  fine  with  a  spade,  and  passed  through  an  inch 
riddle,  which  will  take  away  any  large  sticks  or  stones, 
and  jet  leave  the  compost  rough.  Close  sifting  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  apt  to  render  the  soil  a 
moss  of  mud ;  besides,  the  roots  do  not  then  run  freely 
tfaroHtgh  it. 

Pots  6  inches  in  diameter,  which,  I  believe,  are  the 
d2-size  of  the  London  potteries,  but  24*s  of  many  pro- 
vincial establishments,  are  the  most  suitable,  though 
bnlb-pots,  now  out  of  fashion,  4  inches  in  diameter  and 
8  inenes  deep,  answer  admirably.  As  the  roots  of  the 
Hyacinth  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
open  gcurden,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  deep 
pots  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  shallow.  Six-incn 
pots,  however,  answer  very  well  for  single  bulbs ;  but 
where  three  bulbs  are  placed  in  a  pot  the  size  should  be 
proportionately  larger.  Three  bulbs  do  very  well  in  a 
seven  or  eight-inch  pot,  and  in  three's  Hyacinths  are 
iBOTe  efiective  than  wnen  grown  singly.  Pots  4^  inches 
in  diameter,  which  are  the  32's  of  some  potteries,  will 
answer  perfectly  for  the  smaller  kinds  of  bulbs ;  in  fact 
any  size  double  the  diameter  of  the  bulb  will  do. 

The  eompost  being  in  a  moderately  dry  condition,  so 
that  it  will  not  bind  when  pressed  in  the  hand,  place  a 
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large  crock  over  the  hole  in  the  pot,  and  on  this  half  an. 
inch  of  moss,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  pieces  of  Charcot,  and 
on  this  again  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  com- 
post. We  have  now  secured  perfect  dramage,  and  the  pot 
must  next  be  filled  to  the  rim  with  the  general  compost. 
The  bulb  is  cleared  of  ofi*sets  and  loose  scales,  but  only 
such  as  are  decayed  or  injured,  and,  placing  the  bulb  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot,  press  it  into  the  soU  so  that  the 
apex  may  be  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pot,  or  just  a  little^ 
above  the  surface.  Press  the  soil  gently  around  the 
bulb,  leaving  a  half-inch  cavity  below  the  rim  of  the  pot 
for  watering,  and  the  soil  should  slope  from  the  apex  of 
the  bulb  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  that  water  will  drain 
from,  not  to,  the  bulb.  If  tnree  bulbs  are  inserted  in  a 
pot  they  must  be  equidistant  from  each  other  and  treated 
like  those  potted  smgly. 

After  potting  give  a  gentle  watering,  and  having  covered 
a  level  plot  oi  ground  on  a  north  Dorder  or  any  other 
open  ana  cool  situation  with  coal  ashes,  so  as  to  prevent 
worms  entering  the  pots,  stand  these  on  it,  and  invert  a 
(JO-sized  pot,  or,  what  is  better,  a  thumb-pot  without  a 
hole  in  it,  over  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  keep  it  diy, 
as  it  is  apt  to  rot  when  l^ought  in  contact  with  wet 
plunging  materials.  On  the  pots  from  4  to  6  inches  of 
coal  ashes  are  placed,  or  old  tan,  or  anything  of  a  similar 
nature.  In  this  position  they  are  to  remain  for  a  time, 
but  how  long  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  However, 
we  wiU  let  tnem  remain  six  weeks  if  potted  prior  to  the 
1st  of  October,  and  only  a  month  if^  potted  after  that 
date.  The  object  of  thus  plunging  is  to  let  the  roots  be 
well  established  before  the  foliage  starts  into  growth ; 
which  is  an  important  point  in  their  cultivation.  Plung- 
ing is  by  many  considered  of  vast  importance.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  from  my  own  experience  that  it 
is  of  no  value  whatever.  For  some  years  I  was  in  tho 
habit  of  plunging  the  bulbs  that  the  pot  might  be  filled 
with  roots  before  the  ft^age  started ;  but  I  often  found 
the  foliage  had  started  and  was  of  a  considerable  length  in 
a  short  time,  and  that,  I  think,  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  were  situated.  I  have 
found  from  4  to  6  inches  sufficient  coveriog,  for  when 
placed  at  a  greater  depth  the  foliage  quickly  grows  to- 
wards the  iignt,  and  from  the  depth  of  soil  through  which 
it  has  to  pass  becomes  blanched,  and  it  is  hopeless  to 
expect  a  fine  spike  on  a  short  stem  after  the  loliage  is 
drawn  to  the  length  of  from  3  to  6  inches.  I  have  had 
these  bulbs  plunged  in  ashes  and  covered  with  a  foot  or 
more  of  leaves,  and  I  found  such  treatment,  though 
highly  lauded  by  some  writers  and  practitioners,  far  from 
conducive  to  success.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  place 
the  pots  somewhere,  and  I  have  foimd  that  putting  them 
on  coal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  immediately  after  ))otting,. 
keeping  the  lights  drawn  down  at  all  times  except  when 
heavy  rains  oocnr,  is  quite  equal  to  plunejing  them ;  for 
the  idea  that  any  bulb  will  root  sooner  because  the  pot  i» 
covered  with  several  inches  of  ashes  is  absurd,  and  the 
foliage  will  not  start  one  moment  sooner  because  it  is 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  I  three 
years  in  succession  divided  the  bulbs  as  received  into 
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three  parts,  and  placed  one  lot  in  a  cold  frame  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  coal  ashes,  and  protected  from  wet  by  the  Ughts; 
bat  at  other  times,  except  in  frost,  exposed  to  the  air  day 
and  night.  The  second  lot  were  buried  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  in  ashes;  and  the  third  plunged  in  a  like  manner  to 
ihe  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches,  l&s  was  done  on  the  14th 
of  September,  and  on  the  1st  of  November  I  found  those 
in  the  frame  with  the  apex  large  and  closely  dasped  by  the 
sword-like  leaves,  which  were  green  and  about  1^  inch  long, 
the  roots  matting  round  the  pot.  The  bulbs  under  6  inches 
df  tan  were  in  a  similar  condition,  but  not  so  well  rooted  as 
those  from  the  frame,  they  were,  however,  in  good  condition; 
but  those  under  1  foot  of  ashes  were  grown  to  an  extent  of 
from  3  to  6  inches,  and  in  many  oases  me  apex  was  gone,  no 
doubt  from  want  of  air  and  an  excess  of  moisture.  Both 
the  first  and  third  lot  did  well,  but  the  first  was  the  best, 
not  acc(»rding  to  my  own  judging,  for  my  employer  wanting 
to  make  a  present  of  a  dozen  to  a  lady  and  selecting  from 
the  150  then  in  fiower,  chose  them  without  exception  from 
it.  More  than  this,  I  invited  a  florist,  who  sees  things  in  a 
different  light  from  a  gardener,  to  inspect  them,  and  out  of 
t^e  thirty-eight  left  of  those  placed  in  the  frame  he  selected 
nine  as  the  best,  whilst  out  of  one  hundred  composing  the 
other  two  lots  there  were  only  three  equal  to  the  nine, 
although  the  sorts  and  quality  of  the  bulbs  were  the  same 
in  each  case. 

The  time  of  potting  should  be  regulated  by  the  period  at 
which  the  bulbs  are  required  to  bloom.  For  early  bloom- 
ing they  should  be  potted  in  the  last  week  in  August;  but 
as  they  are  rarely  purchasable  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, a  number  should  be  potted  at  that  time  and  placed  on 
ashes  in  a  suitable  situation,  as  before  directed,  for  from  four 
to  six  weeks ;  but  where  a  few  are  desired  to  bloom  very 
early,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, made  by  throwing  up  dung  2  feet  high  and  covering  it 
with  ashes.  This  will  produce  a  mild  bottom  heat  of  70®  or 
75*^,  and  excite  a  speedy  root-action,  and  by  exposing  the 
surfiice  to  the  air  the  bulbs  will  not  be  excited  into  top  or 
leaf-growth.  The  heat  of  such  a  bed  wxU  only  last  for  a 
fbrtnight  or  three  weeks,  at  the  expiry  of  which  time  the 
pot  should  be  washed  and  freed  from  dirt,  and  placed  on 
a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse  where  there  is  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  so  that  a  strong  growUi  may  result. 
Here  the  Hyacinths  are  to  remain  until  the  first  week  in 
November,  being  duly  supplied  with  water  and  the  tempera- 
ture kept  above  freezing.  They  may  then  be  introduiced 
into  a  house  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  45^  to  50^ 
from  fire  heat,  keeping  them  near  the  glass  for  three  weeks, 
giving  a  little  fresh  air  daily,  and  water  of  the  same  temper- 
ature as  the  house,  so  as  to  preserve  the  soil  in  a  moist  state 
never  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  By  the  third  week  in  Novem- 
ber th^  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°  by 
fire  heat,  with  a  rise  of  10°  or  15®  by  day,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  as  before,  and  giving  air  so  as  to  encourage  a  stiff 
growth.  In  a  fortnight  the  mght  temperature  may  be  from 
mIs*  to  60®,  which  is  the  greatest  forcing  temperature  I  have 
found  the  Hyacinth  succeed  in,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  with 
-Qxe  heat,  or  15°  or  20^  with  sun.  If  due  regard  has  been 
paid  to  keeping  the  plants  near  the  glass,  admitting  fresh 
air,  and  watering,  they  will  bloom  finely  a  little  before  or  by 
Christmas,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  cooler  quarters, 
yet  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  taken  should  not  be 
lower  than  45®,  or  the  plants  will  suffer  in  consequence. 

Providing  another  batch  of  bulbs  were  potted  at  the  same 
time,  and  put  in  some  cold  place  to  form  roots,  they  should 
be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  by  the  Ist  of  November,  and 
placed  on  a  top  shelf  near  the  glass,  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air  (a  great  point  in  Hyacinth  culture),  by  which 
means  the  crowns  will  swell  gradually,  and  vigorous  growth 
result.  By  the  Ist  of  December  the  temperature  must  be 
increased  to  50°  by  night,  or  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in 
that  temperature,  it  being  presumed  that  they  have  been 
kept  for  the  last  month  in  a  heat  of  from  40^  to  45*^ ;  and  in 
a  fortnight  the  heat  may  be  raised  to  55°  at  night,  which 
will  bring  the  plants  into  bloom  by  New  Year^s-day. 

Where  a  succession  of  Hyacinths  is  in  request^  another 
hatch  should  be  potted  in  the  beg^inning  of  October,  and 
-afterwards  every  fortnight  until  the  middle.of  December,  the 
first  three  lots  being  plunged  in  ashes  for  a  month,  then 
kept  a'month  in  a  greenhouse,  and  brought  into  flower  by  i 


an  increase  of  heat,  the  first  in  the  second  week  in  January, 
the  second  in  the  beginning  of  February,  and  the  third  in 
the  latter  part  of  that  month,  to  which  those  potted  after 
them  at  intervals  will  afford  a  succession  under  ordinaxy 
greenhouse  management,  the  late  bulbs  being  retarded  so 
as  to  bloom  late. 

For  general  purposes,  however,  two  pottings  are  suffident 
— ^viz.,  one  in  uie  second  or  third  week  in  September  of  the 
early  double  and  single  varieties,  and  another  in  the  first 
week  in  October,  but  not  later  than  the  second  week;  ica 
though  it  is  desirable  not  to  plant  them  when  a  late  bloom 
is  wanted,  yet  as  a  rule,  retarding  the  growth  b^ond  its 
proper  period  has  a  deteri<»ating  influence  on  tJie  vigour  of 
the  bulb. 

Presuming  them  to  have  been  potted  in  the  middle  of 
September,  they  should  be  removed  from  their  situation  out 
of  doors  to  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
where  they  can  have  air  on  idl  occasions  except  in  time  of 
frost  and  rain,  even  then  a  little  air  is  advantageous.  If  not 
required  to  bloom  early  let  them  have  time ;  but  if  a  few  are 
desired  early,  the  most  forward  may  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  50^,  and  they  wUl  bloom  in  January.  If  not 
forced  they  will  bloom  in  Febmaiy,  at  which  tune  and  a 
fortnight  prior  to  it,  the  minimum  temperature  should  be 
45^,  and  in  this  they  bloom  to  perfection.  When  the  truss, 
or  rather  the  bells,  begin  to  develops  every  other  watering 
may  be  of  weak  liquid  manure,  as  the  size  of  the  bdlls  wiU 
be  improved  in  consequence,  but  after  they  are  in  foU  bloom 
the  flowers  will  retain  their  beauty  longer  by  watering  with 
water  only. 

Those  bulbs  potted  in  the  beginning  of  October  should  be 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  first  lot,  with 
this  difference,  they  must  be  protected  from  frost,  and  not 
removed  into  the  greenhouse  until  the  third  wecJc  in  No- 
vember. These,  if  kept  in  an  ordinary  ffreenhouse,  will 
bloom  splendidly  in  March  and  April,  t£e  essentials  to 
success  being— Ist.  Placing  the  bulbs  in  a  cool  situation 
until  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots.  2nd.  Keeping  them 
near  the  glsiss,  for  the  more  light  the  greater  is  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  food,  and  the  more  stiff  is  the  foliage,  the  moro 
compactly  are  the  bells  arranged,  the  stouter  the  stalk  that 
supports  them,  and  the  brighter  the  colour  of  the  fiowers. 
3rd.  The  size  of  the  fiowers,  and  the  shortness  er  rather  the 
stiffiiess  of  the  spike  depends  on  their  having  plenty  of  air 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  4th.  That  they  have  no  move 
heat  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy, 
growing  state,  for  the  more  naturally  a  plant  ia  excited  tiie 
more  satisfactory  are  the  results.  5th.  A  free  open  soil  with 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter.  6th.  Perfect  drainage,  and 
being  kept  free  from  worms.  7th.  A  moist  soil  at  afi  times, 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  but  double  the  quantity  of 
moisture  may  be  aflbrded  when  the  truss  is  nearly  developed, 
every  alternate  watering  being  with  liquid  manure  at  the 
temperature  of  the  house.  8th.  When  in  bloom  their 
beau^  will  last  much  longer  if  they  are  kept  in  an  almost 
invariable  temperature  of  40°  or  45^  instead  of  a  variable 
one,  but  they  must  be  folly  in  flower  or  tiie  colours  will  not 
be  so  bright,  nor  the  flowers  so  flne,  without  a  sufficiency  of 
light  and  beat.  9th.  The  Hyacinth  will  bloom  much  more 
satisfactorily  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  only  excluded, 
than  in  one  where  more  fire  heat  is  employed. 

HYACINTHS  IN  GLASSES  AND  BASKET& 

For  growing  in  water  the  single  kinds,  because  earlier 
and  of  stronger  constitution  than  the  double,  are  the  beet ; 
but  the  double  kinds  have  been  and  are  satisfactorily  grown 
in  water.  In  choosing  bulbs  for  placing  in  elasses  let  the 
main  point  be  heaviness  of  bulb,  and  look  weU  to  the  base 
of  the  bulb  to  make  sure  that  it  is  sound ;  those  showing 
signs  of  few  or  no  offsets  are  to  be  preferred.  October  ia 
the  best  month  to  place  Hyacinths  in  water,  which  should 
be  rain  or  pond  water.  The  best  glasses  are  those  whicli 
are  the  most  opaque ;  those  known  as  l^e*s  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  triple  glasses  look  better  than  single  ones.  POl 
the  glasses  with  water,  and  place  the  bulb  therein  so  that 
the  base  of  the  bulb  just  touches  the  water,  or,  if  anything, 
does  not  quite  do  so.  Place  the  glasses  in  a  dark  cooi 
place  ?Hith  a  temperature  of  40^  or  45"  for  from  fovr  to  six 
weeks,  until  the  roots  have  grown  to  the  extent  of  4  inches  • 
then  graduaUy  inure  to  light,  and  fill  up  the  glasses  with 
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wmter,  which  most  be  soft  m  before  and  well  aired  prior 
to  usiiig.  The  most  suitable  position  is  a  cool  room, 
aa  near  the  glass  of  the  window  as  possible.  It  is  not 
neoesaaxy  to  duuige  the  water:  it  nu^  be  kept  pore  by 
placing  a  few  small  pieces  of  charcoal  in  i<^  and  the  glass 
should  be  kept  filled  np  as  tibe  plant  takes  the  water  up.  If  it 
become  offensiTe,  however,  it  should  be  changed.  Sponging 
the  leaves  with  rain  water  occasionally  wiU  free  them  of 
dust  and  contribute  to  their  vigour.  Fresh  air,  also,  if  it 
can  be  given  without  creating  a  draught,  is  of  oreat  value 
in  securing  stiff  foliage;  and  light  gives  the  colour  to  the 
flowers.  Warm  rooms  are  apt  to  draw  the  foliage  and  spike. 
Changes  of  temperature,  as  nom  a  hot  to  a  cold  room  or  the 
reverse,  are  bad;  and  not  less  so  is  taking  them  from  light 
to  darkness  or  the  contrwy.  After  the  roots  are  a  few 
indies  long  the  water  may  be  lowered  to  half  an  inch  from 
the  base  ciihe  bulbs,  as  these  occasionally  decay  when  kept 
constantly  wet.  An  airy  situation  is  best,  and  if  it  be 
sunny  all  the  better.  The  glass  should  be  turned  frequently, 
so  that  the  foliage  may  not  draw  towards  the  light  and 
become  lop-sided,  but  be  evenly  balanced.  Be  very  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  roots,  and  not  to  hurry  in  placing  a 
support  to  the  plant,  only  usiog  one  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  If  these  hints  be  acted  upon  Hyacinths  wOl 
bloom  well  in  water,  but  they  will  not  be  as  fine  as  those 
grown  in  pots.  I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  if  a  litUe 
Bquid  manure  were  added  every  morning  to  the  water  the 
Uoom  would  be  all  the  finer.  I  tried  it,  pouring  every 
morning  about  six  drops  into  each  glass,  and  I  thought  the 
blooms  were  better  than  those  which  had  none ;  but  I  very 
much  question  whether  the  liquid  manure  was  really  the 
cause.  Perhaps  some  one  will  try  it  and  communicate  the 
result. 

Hyacinths,  with  a  variety  of  other  early-flowering  bulbs, 
are  also  grown  in  baskets,  &c.^  in  sand,  moss,  and  a  variety 
of  other  substances.  The  best  material  that  I  have  found 
is  cocoa-nut  dust ;  it  is  light,  holds  a  quantity  of  water,  and 
'when  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  charcoal,  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  coarse-grained  g^unpowder,  it 
answers  very  weU.  If  a  basket  or  bowl  is  to  be  used  we 
first  place  a  layer  of  rough  charcoal  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
flU  to  the  rim  within  the  size  of  the  bulbs  with  cocoa-nut 
dust  and  chuxsoal,  in  equal  parts,  thoroughly  incorporated, 
on  this  place  the  bulbs,  and  lastly  cover  them  so  that  only 
the  l^>ex  of  the  bulb  is  left  above  the  surfiice.  The  material 
should  be  kept  constantly  moist;  and  after  planting,  the 
basket,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  placed  in  a  dry, 
eool,  daik  place  for  a  month,  and  then  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light,  so  that  a  vigorous  growth  may  be  en- 
oouraged.  If  desired,  the  surface  may  be  covered  with  Sela- 
ginella  dentdculata  by  planting  it  between  the  Hyacinths. 

If  Hyacinths  are  plamted  in  moss  or  sand  lay  about  half 
an  inch  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  on  which 
place  the  moss,  pressing  it  firmly  down ;  and  on  this  plant 
the  bnlbs,  allowing  the  same  distance  between  each  as  the 
bulbe  are  in  diameter.  Cover  these  with  moss,  except 
the  apex,  give  a  good  watering,  and  keep  in  a  dark  place 
fixr  a  month ;  then  remove  to  a  light,  cool,  airy  window,  and 
BuzfiEkoe  the  vessel  with  green  moss,  which  wxU  give  a  cheer- 
fril  appearance  to  the  whole.  Water  overhead  two  or  three 
times  a-week  through  a  fine  rose,  with  weU-aired  soft  water, 
to  clear  the  leaves  of  dust  and  refresh  both  top  and  root. 
This  watering  should  be  discontiQued  after  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  when  they  should  be  watered  at  the  root  only. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses 
flUed  with  water,  or  planted  in  moss  or  sand,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  bulbs  grown  in  pots.  G.  Abbey. 

{To  he  conHnued,) 


COCOA-NUT  REFUSE  FOE  MULCHING 

RHODODENDEONS. 

Ih  the  Number  for  August  23rd  Mr.  Bobson  has  given 
some  excellent  instructions  on  the  sulnect  of  watering. 
He  says  that  idl  newly-planted  surfaces  uiould  be  covered, 
to  prevent  their  cracking  and  hardening.  There  is  nothing 
BO  good  for  this  purpose  aa  the  cocoa-nut  refuse.  I  was 
induced  to  try  it  from  seeing  it  used  in  several  gardens 
]A8t  year,  and  noticing  the  neat  appearance  it  hwL     By 


spreading  it  thickly  over  the  flower-beds  and  round  the  fruit 
trees  it  prevents  evaporation,  and  saves  the  labour  of  such 
firequent  watering ;  another  advantage  is  that  the  water  is 
not  wasted  in  running  off  the  flower-beds  on  to  the  walks. 
I  put  some  of  this  stuff  round  a  plant  that  was  nearly  out  of 
the  ground,  with  its  roots  exposed,  and  some  time  afterwards 
I  removed  it,  as  the  bed  was  too  crowded,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  the  number  of  fine  fibrous  roots  the  plant  had  thrown 
out  on  the  surfeuse  where  this  stuff  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  old  ones.  My  neighbour's  Bhododendrons  are  looking 
almost  dead,  whilst  mine  are  in  a  vig^orous  healthy  state. 
Both  of  us  planted  them  in  November;  I  mixed  a  quantity 
of  the  refuse  f?ith  the  earth,  but  he  used  none.  I  should 
think  it  a  good  plan  to  apply  liquid  manure  by  saturating 
this  refuse  with  it,  a  little  of  which  would  be  washed  down 
to  the  roots  at  every  watering. — ^H.  £. 


OUR  METROPOLITANT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

NoTHiNO  is  easier  or  more  common  than  to  attempt  to 
run  down  by  abuse  when  argument  £ails ;  and  I  therefore 
attach  very  little  importance  to  what  is  said  by  those  who^ 
intrenched  in  their  own  fortifications,  tbink  to  overwhelm 
me  by  choice  epithets.  But  why  I  am  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
dothmg  I  know  not,  except  that  I  have  used  moderate  and 
temperate  lang^uage,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  views  are  shared  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in 
the  horticultural  worl<L  I  have  had,  since  these  articles 
were  written,  <^portunities  of  meeting  them — ^both  those 
who  are  exhibitors,  and  those  who  are  simply  lovers  of 
flowers — and  have  been  told  by  one  and  all  that  my  views 
are  correct ;  and  I  can  only  say  that,  if  they  are  not  so,  I 
shall  be  s^lad  to  see  the  question  quietly  and  soberly  argued, 
but  shall  refuse  to  believe  that  such  matters  can  be  set 
down  by  assumptions  of  wisdom,  or  sneers  at  the  ignorance 
of  others. 

Can,  then,  nothing  be  done  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
our  flower  shows?  or  are  they  to  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  formality?  In  considering  this  question  I  have 
been  led  to  a  few  conclusions,  which  may,  after  all,  be  worth 
nothing,  and  to  which  great  objections,  and  valid  ones»  may 
be  made,  but  which  I  shall,  nevertheless,  set  forth. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  three  ^eat  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions might  be  vastly  improved  by  the  addition  of  more 
verdure,  to  relieve  the  mass  of  bright  colouring  which  the 
most  of  exhibition  flowers  present ;  but,  instead  of  offering 
prizes  for  Conifers  and  the  like,  I  would  propose  that  these 
be  supplied  by  the  societies  themselves.  All  have  appliances 
enough  for  this  purpose;  and  this  is  precisely  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland,  Mr. 
Moore,  the  intelligent  Curator  of  the  Glasnevin  Gardens, 
always  sending  in  some  fine  plants  to  ornament  their  shows. 
I  would  propose  that  these  be  grouped  in  the  most  effective 
manner  before  the  exhibition  plants  are  brought  in,  and 
that  the  flowers  be  staged  or  placed  as  these  fine-foliaged 
pluits  demand.  This,  were  taste  displayed  in  the  arrange- 
ment, would  tend  considerably  to  do  away  with  the  formalism 
that  is  conmlained  of,  but  which,  I  think,  very  little  strikes 
one  at  the  Begenf  s  Park. 

Then  I  would  certainly  restrict  the  size  of  the  pots  in 
which  the  greenhouse  plants  are  shown.  This  has  been 
done  with  the  softwooded  exhibition  plants ;  and  I  cannot 
understand  that,  with  the  skill  and  energy  displayed  by 
gardeners  now-a-days,  it  is  impossible  to  grow  hardwooded 
plants  in  the  same  manner.  I  would  not  at  once  do  away 
with  the  large  plants,  but  I  would  offer  prizes  for  greenhouse 
plants  and  Azaleas  in  certain  sized  pots,  and  do  away  with 
one  of  the  present  classes  if  needed.  Great  advantages 
would,  I  think,  accrue  from  this  to  all  concerned.  The  fact 
is,  now,  that  no  plant,  however  pretty,  will  be  grown  by 
those  gardeners  who  exhibit  unless  it  will  bear  twisting  and 
torturmg  iu  all  directions,  and  bloom  at  certain  seasons; 
and  then  their  size  is  so  great  that  a  few  of  them  fill  greeng 
houses,  however  numerous,  and  the  proprietor  loses  sJl  his 
pleasure  in  his  garden  for  these  enormous  masses :  hence  it 
is  that  Yincas,  Eriostemoos,  and  such-like  thiugs  make  their 
appearance  every  year,  and  go  the  round  of  all  the  shows. 
But  where  are  the  Ixoras,  (Serodendrons,  and  many  other 
plants  which  used  to  be  grown?    Oh  I  they  would  not  do— ^ 
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tCe.,  tiMy  yefosed  thts  nimii^  wooasB.  Bnt  then  it  is  said, 
&0W  eim  yoti  sappiy  their  ^aoe  «t  tiid  exMbitioiiB  ?  I 
i>elieT«  that  »  &r  larger  Dumber  of  ezhibitora  would  oomc 
foirwiard  if  they  were  not  fkif^eiied  by  the  reoeUeetton  ^f 
-the  huge  tlungs  tkey  hftve  U>  oompete  with,  and  then  we 
shofold  all  gain  by  the  grea4)er  Variety  of  plants  ezMbited. 
Ofte  can  now  toleraUy  t^  mune  wi»t  plants  wiH  be  idKywn 
beiore  the  day  of  echibition  oomes;  but  were  eniiable  phints 
iseqcuxed  this  would  not  be  the  case.  Then,  ae  to  Azaleas, 
'whiOe  one  eanaot  bat  admire  the  skill  displayed  in  prodacang 
.sooh  hnge  pyranidB  of  bloom,  I  b^ie^e  that  half-epeeimen 
plants,  allowed  to  grow  more  naturally,  woold  be  more 
pleasiTig  to  the  general  pnldic.  One  remembers,  in  old 
Chiswiok  days,  the  plants  shown  by  Mrs.  Lawrenoe  and 
•others;  Idiey  were  not  crinolineB  or  ho<^8,  and  yet  how 
beautiftQ  they  were !  Therefore,  I  say,  offer  priees  for  un- 
trained greezUiouse  plants  in  ten-inch  pots.  The  enormous 
pots  for  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and,  I  hope,  Boses,  are  now 
for  e¥er  gone.  Why  not  txy  what  can  be  done  with  those 
plants  which  seem  to  be  more  intractable?  There  must, 
however,  be  one  si/ne  qud  non — viz.,  that  the  size  of  the  pots 
he  unalterable — ^nOt  to  be  changed  at  the  whim  and  caprice 
of  the  governing  powers ;  for  these  plants  are  not  such  as 
-«an  be  trifled  with ;  and,  as  to  trauung,  I  am  aware  that 
no  plants  can  be  grown  without  a  certoin  amount  of  iAiiSg 
Inxt  I  wouM  consider  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
Intended  by  the  term. 

All  cut  flowers  should  be  separated  from  those  grown  in 
pote.  The  plan  of  placing  t^em  in  a  lonff  tent  as  adopted 
«t  the  Beg^n^s  Park  might  be  easily  loDowed,  and  ^ee 
accees  obtiuned  by  all  who  wished  to  see  them.  And  might 
not  somet^iing  be  done  by  offering  prizes  for  herbaceous 
plants?  There  are  many  beoutinil  things  in  Idiat  dass 
whieh  we  never  see,  but  which  ore  certain  to  please  when 
well  done.  I  remember  witii  much  pleasure  in  former  days 
tastefully  arranged  baskets  of  these  as  shown  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  shows  in  Dublin. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
matter  con  be  done,  and  am  convinced  that  these  are  sound 
views.  Let  us  hope  that  something  may  yet  be  attempted 
to  remedy  defects  where  they  exist ;  but  let  not  the  blun- 
dering and  bad  taste  of  one  society  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
reform  is  needed  in  aH — ^D.,  DeaL 


PICEA  AMABILIS  NOT  THEIVING. 

Anoirr  twelve  years  ago  I  purchased  a  ]^cea  anmbilis, 
whidi  proved  to  be  grafted  near  the  coUar.  It  is  new  about 
7  feet  high,  and  has  been  removed  twice,  the  last  time  about 
four  years  ago.  Last  year  it  grew  9  inches,  and  this  year  it 
has  grown  about  S.  Ihiring  the  dry  weather  the  leader  has 
jAropjfed  its  leaves  and  withered.  The  stem  has  become 
nearly  covered  the  whole  length  by  sometiiing  fike  the 
Ajneiican  blight,  and  wbadi  appears  on  the  brraches,  mad 
sear  the  ends  of  them,  and  they  are  drooping.  The  ground 
is  rooky  below,  and  no  water  can  remain  near.  The  sitoa- 
tion  is  quite  open,  and  other  plants  have  grown  very  weU, 
thongh  not  fast^ — J«  0. 

[We  fear  the  fact  of  your  tree  being  grafted  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  its  want  of  success  ;  ^ded  to  which,  most 
Hkely  the  situation  is  too  dry,  or  the  present  season  has 
heem.  too  much  so  for  a  plant  not  yet  well  established.  Our 
own  ei^erience  witti  this  species  is  limited,  but  t^ose  to 
which  it  is  allied  mostly  Hke  a  moister  soil.  The  Silver 
¥ir  is  found  luxuriating  on  slopes  and  in  dells  where  water 
is  not  for  distant ;  and  tiie  finest  Douglas  Pine  that  we  know 
is  also  in  such  a  situation,  and  we  know  it  fsihi  to  thrive  in 
very  dry  places.  We  therefore  t^iink  your  tree  requires  a  littie 
mere  moisture  than  it  has  had  this  season,  and  probably 
another  year  it  may  do  better.  We  have  seen  Picea  nobilis 
thriving  admirably  by  the  side  of  water,  and  we  beKeve 
P.  amabilis  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  former, 
however,  also  thrives  well  in  the  dry  grounds  at  Linton. 
A  specimen  which  had  accidentally  lost  its  leader  many 
years  ago  remaoned  several  years  without  one ;  but  it  even- 
tually produced  a  fresh  leader,  which  has  rushed  up  with  aH 
the  symmetry  and  uprightness  of  a  well>formed  tree,  and 
the  growth  for  the  last  six  years  has  averaged  about  S  feet 
jeaeh  year.    The  subsoil,  though  dry,  is  aNlminA>ly  adapted 


to  most  forest  trees.  If,  on  l^e  contrary,  l^e  subset  of 
your  garden  is  of  an  unfavourable  character  and  ^e  snr&ee 
soil  not  deep,  the  result  cannot  be  so  satiafoctory.  The 
oozing  out  of  white  Tesin  which  you  mention  is  a  proof  that 
someSitng  is  wrong,  hxst  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  tms  season. 
Another  year  it  would  be  better  to  supply  tHas  tree  witli 
water  dunng  the  growing  season  if  dry  weather  shonM  pre- 
vail. We  do  not  thiidc  any  usefol  result  will  foIlowta£uig 
up  and  replanting  unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  the 
Bofl  bad  and  unsuitable.  AjMther  season  the  tree  may  do 
better.] 

OLD  AND  NEW  MELON  SEED. 
Do  yon  consider  old  Melon  seed  to  be  preferaiUe  to  mew? 
If  so,  please  ^»te  yonr  reasons.  Do  yon  eonsider  ^  motfe 
productive  than  new  ?  If  so,  be  so  good  as  to  state  tlie 
reason  ivhy  it  should  be  so.  A  foil  explanation  of  tliis 
snliject  will  mnch  oblige — Ak  Old  SuneoBiBraa. 

[Practically  among  good  gardeners  we  consider  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  seeds  of  last  year  and  seeds 
from  three  to  six  years  old.  Generally,  when  placed  under 
similar  circumstances  the  new  seeds  will  produce  the  more 
vigorous  plants,  with  the  greater  tendency  to  grow  and 
make  wood  instead  of  setting  the  fruit  quickly ;  whilst  oM 
seeds  wffl  yield  plants  of  more  sturdy  growth,  and  be  indined 
to  diow  and  set  fruit  more  quickly,  because  they  are  old, 
and  it  is  a  universal  law  in  vegetable  nature,  t^at  what- 
ever tends  to  lessen  vi^ur  of  growth  will  also  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  seeds,  the  extra  production  <€  leaf ' 
buds  and  fruit-buds  beine  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  eaeh  other 
— a  foct  whidi,  thorou^ly  understood,  has  led  to  many 
improvements  in  modem  gaxdeniog.  Practically,  however, 
the  age  of  the  seeds  of  a  Melon,  provided  they  vegetate 
freely,  is  of  less  importance,  as  ex&a  vigour  may  be  nea- 
tralised  by  frequent  pinching  and  disbudding  (for  the  Melon 
does  not  relish  mudi  cutting  with  the  knife),  and  imxe 
dryness,  especially  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  the  plants 
show  bloom.  If  much  cutting  is  resorted  to,  the  plants 
when  very  vigorous  will  be  apt  to  gangrene  if  the  wounds 
are  not  well  £ried  or  daubed  with  <3iarcoal  and  Hme.  The 
luxuriance,  when  disbudding  is  well  attended  to,  will  often 
cause  the  fruit  to  swell  very  rapidly  after  they  are  set. 

Plants  from  old  seeds  will  generally  grow  much  more 
slowly  at  first,  and  have  a  tendency  in  simuiEur  circumstanoes 
to  be  of  a  more  short-jointed  growth*  and  wiH,  as  a  genend 
-rale,  give  less  trouble  in  disbudding  and  setting,  ^ough, 
therefore,  if  we  suit  our  practice  to  circumstances  there  wiH 
be  little  ultimate  practical  difference,  we  can  see  the  wisdom 
of  our  old  g^ardeners  in  carrying  new  Melon  and  Cneimiber 
seeds  in  their  pockets  some  tame  before  sowing,  and  tlins,  by^ 
the  heat  of  the  body  drying  the  seeds,  placing  them  in 
much  the  same  position  as  older  seeds  as  respects  th«r 
growth. 

The  chief  advantages  of  seeds  one  or  two  years  old,  tiiere- 
fore,  over  new  ones  are  the  less  vigorous  growth  and  Ite 
greater  tendency  to  show  fruit  early.  If  the  seeds  ore  too 
old,  so  as  to  vegetate  very  slowly,  and  vigour  cannot  be 
imparted  by  rich  nourishment,  or  the  plants  are  too  delkmte 
to  receive  it,  we  arrive  at  the  extreme  of  weakness— just  sa 
new  seeds,  if  treated  with  rich  compost,  are  apt  to  give  xm 
the  extreme  of  luxuriance.  Whatever  ohe<ds  the  luxuriaact 
production  of  stems  and  roots  will  insure  earlier  matozitf. 
In  old  seeds  the  drying  consolidates  the  carbon,  and  toe 
starchy  matter  becomes  to  a  certain  extent  eonverted  into 
albumen ;  and  this  is  less  easily  changed  by  moisture  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  a  sugary  hquid  than  a  wtaxcby 
substance  in  the  seed.  On  the  amount  of  the  sugary  matter 
which  the  germinating  seed  can  obtain  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  vigour  of  the  young  plant. 

The  matter  may  be  simplified  if  we  recollect  that  as  a 
seed  ripens  the  sugar,  gwat,  and  albumen  are  changed  into 
starch ;  and  then  when  we  wish  that  seed  to  germinate  we 
must  reverse  the  process,  and  by  the  chemical  agenoiea 
brought  naturally  into  operation  get  the  starch  and  tha 
albumen  converted  ag^n  mto  sugar.  As  a  familiar  instsnoeiy 
look  at  a  fine  Morroidat  Pea»  soft,  asnd  sweet,  and  fit  for  thte 
table — ^how  sweet  it  is  1  Taste  it  when  ripe,  and  tasteteaa 
starch  along  with  nitrogenous  matters  ore  its  chief  compo- 
nents.    Moke  that  seM  germinate,  and  you  again  obtain 
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ibe  Bwaei  xnofet  teste  <if  the  kalf^zqMned  Pe».  So  amch  is 
tide  tke  case,  tliat  we  kare  BomeftiBiM  wonAered  that  our 
epicures  do  not  malt  their  did  Peas  to  make  them  soft  and 
sweet  again  for  the  table.  Sow  the  Peas  as  soon  as  ripened, 
and  they  will  soon  germinate  vigorously ;  keep  them  for  a 
year  or  two,  asd  they  w21  germinate  move  tkwly  and  more 
weakly.  Dry  them  very  much  when  thinly  spread  out  to  a 
briffht  spring  sun,  and  the  seeds  of  last  autumn  will  sprout 
fittle  more  vigorously  than  older  Peas.  Dry  them  still 
more  in  sunlight,  and  the  carbon  may  be  so  consolidated 
that  the  application  of  moisture  will  cause  rottenness  to 
ensue  instead  of  germination.  Dry  fresh  young  Melon  seeds 
eq>eciAlly  in  the  sun  for  a  fortnight,  and  you  will  get  the 
slower  germination  that  takes  pl^e  with  older  seeds.  Dry 
liiem  still  more,  and  the  vital  germ  may  be  unable  to  find 
any  sugar  out  of  the  consolidated  starch  and  albumen.  Old 
seeds,  therefore,  require  more  care  at  the  germinating 
period.  ^  The  moisture  that  would  suit  a  fresh  seed  would 
at  once  in  an  old  seed  produce  rottenness  and  decay.  Old 
seeds  thoroughly  indarated  should  be  allowed  to  absorb 
moisture  gradually.  We  have  sown  two  pots  of  Melon  seeds 
from  the  same  packet,  and  taken  from  the  same  Melon  four 
years  previously.  In  the  one  pot  we  used  soil  slightly  damp, 
and  gave  no  water  until  the  seeds  were  swelling ;  and  the 
other  pot  we  watered  a  day  ailer  the  seeds  were  sown.  In 
the  firat  ease  almost  every  seed  grew,  in  the  latter  case  not 
a  single  seedling. 

We  might  go  on  and  yet  not  explain  the  matter  more. 
Without  referring  to  man,  we  might  instance  the  animals 
g^erally  reared  foac  human  food.  The  breeders  act  on  the 
same  principle,  though  applying  it  differently.  A  quick 
build  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork  is  their  object,  and  to  secure 
this  the  animals  are  well  fed  from  the  commencement  of 
their  exietence.  The  gardener  would  do  the  same  with  a 
Mdon  plant  if  his  object  were  mere  growls  of  plant,  bulk 
oi  stems  and  leaves ;  but  as  early  fruit  is  his  object,  he 
rather  lessens  excessive  vigour  of  growth,  and  old  or  well 
dzied  seeds  give  him  a  weaker  and  stubbier  young  plant  to 
start  with. — ^B.  Fish.] 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF   SOABUET  GEEANIUMS 

FOB  BEDDma. 

AccoBDiiTO  to  the  definitions  laid  down  by  your  able  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Bobson  aa  to  the  qualifications  desirable  in 
aScarlet  Geranium  fbr  bedding,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  held 
the  old  Tom  Thumb  to  be  a  criterion  of  merit  in  a  bedder  of 
these  varieties.  In  l(%ct,  every  property  he  names  is  at  pre- 
sent almost  exclusively  inherent  in  that  variety. 

As  Mr.  Bobeon  invites*  criticism,  I  am  happy  to  second 
what  he  says  in  relation  to  habit,  but  I  must  d^er  entirely 
from  him  in  respect  to  foliage.  A  shining  deep  green  leaf 
is  possessed  by  few  Geraniums,  except  Tom  Thumb.  Crystal 
Palace  Scarlet  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  this  has  a 
white-eyed  flower,  with  faint  traces  of  a  zone  or  horseshoe. 
Little  David  is  another  near  approach  to  Mr.  Bobson' s 
standard,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Punch,  but  the  habit 
18  not  80  dose  as  desirable :  hence  it  is  only  suitable  lor  large 
beds.  Harkaway  is  another  near  approach  to  the  standard ; 
Vnt  the  nearest  that  I  can  conceive  is  Lamartine,  which  is  a 
good  flower  and  a  first-class  bedder,  but  lacks  the  deep  scarlet 
of  Tom  Thumb.  Petit  Mont  Bouge  veiy  nearly  approaches 
the  standard,  it  being  quite  as  compact  in  habit,  if  not  more 
BO,  than  T<UBEi  Thumb,  with  large  flowers  oi  a  deep  scarlet. 
Lady  BQddleton  and  Le  Titiens  have  finely-formea  fiowers, 
and  are  of  a  fine  compact  habit ;  but  t^e  colours  being  rosy 
tcariet  are  mdeatraUe ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lord 
John  Bussell,  though  its  scarlet  is  deeper  than  the  rosy 
aeariet  of  tiie  last  two. 

IBxoept  dmstme,  Bose  Queen,  aad  Boseom  Compactaat, 
vbidi  sffe  roae-pink-flowered,  there  are  really  no  Geraniums 
iritii  plain  fblj^ae,  withoat  horseahoe  aonea,  that  are  worthy 
of  a  yace  as  bedding  GeramJnTOS.  Im  fiust,  I  think  the  horse- 
shoe ffif^ylci«g  a  decidfid  impvoveBient,  £^  I  have  found  it 
Tcsy  often  heightem  the  effect.  There  are  few  G^raniuma 
-vittBk  snzpasB  Cottage  Maid^  aad  yet  thia  is  possessed  of 
aost  beUL  aonate  Utawes,  and  ha»  a  bright  white  eyev  Baron 
fiugel  Iab0«z8  nnder  the  same  disadvanta^  (I  am  adopting 
Mb  Bobsott's  stsandasd)^  and  jet  it  is  qui^  as  effective  aa 


any  ef  '^e  plain-leaved  Geraninms.     Harry  Hieover  is 
another  which  comes  quite  up  to  the  point  of  merit  in  erssy 
respect^  ezeept  the  horseshoe  foliage  and  the  reddish  flower- 
scapes.    Pri^ess  of  Prassia  and  Soaziet  Perfection  would  be 
all  that  could  be  deeii«d,  but  fbr  their  horseshoe  markings. 
Cerise  Unique,  wil^  slightly  zonate  leaves,  is  the  best  of  tiie 
rosy  scarlets,  the  nearest  apim>ach  to  it  being  Sheen  Bival, 
tiie  flowers  of  whidi  are  of  a  brilliant  oerise  scarlet.    Black- 
heath  Beauty,  with  fiunt  yet  distinctly  zonate  leaves  aad 
ptHikTsh  blush  flower8,ie  a  good  secondary-coloured  Geraniiim» 
and  one  susceptible  of  great  improvement,  which  I  hope 
to  see  aeoomphshed  ere  long.    Lneien  Tisserand,  another 
boldly  zonate-leaved  kind  wi&  a  large  finely-formed  bright 
scarlet  fiower,   and  Madame  Buderfiorff,  carmine  salmon, 
margined  with  white,  combining  fine  lorm  with  good  habit, 
are  also  of  the  horsei^oe  section.     In  Whites,  also,  the  best 
are  found  in  ^e  horseshoes.    Again :  take  Stella,  with  which 
no  Geranium  can  compare,  and  Baron  Bicasdi ;  the  latter 
shows  the  horseshoe  marking  more  than  any  other  Geranium, 
whilst  in  Stella  it  is  indistinct,  and  the  flower  about  as  £ur 
firom  the  standard  of  form  as  can  be  conceived.    Greater 
part  of  those  named  would  be  discarded  were  Mr.  Bobsonf  s 
standard  adopted ;  and  I  should  be  loatil  to  part  with  any  of 
the  horseshoe-leaved  kinds  for  any  improved  plain-leaved 
variety  of  anv  colour.    Except  Tom  Thumb,  Crystal  Palaee 
Scarlet,  Ponch,  Lady  Bokeby  (a  near  approach  to  the  stan- 
dard), among  Scarlets,  Christine,  and  Bose  Queen,  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  rest  of  the  plain-leaved 
kinds. 

As  to  the  points  thoms^ves,  I  quite  agree  with  those 
relating  to  habit ;  but  differ  with  Mr.  Bobson  in  respect  to 
fibiiage,  thinking  as  I  do  that  the  horseshoe  marking  is  a 
great  advantage,  enabling  us  to  produce  a  greater  variety 
of  oontrast,  and  to  place  G^eraniums  in  proximity  with  some 
plants  near  whi^  they  would  be  iniulmissible  were  the 
Ibliage  not  distinct  as  well  as  the  fiowers.  In  order  to 
produce  a  pleasing  effect  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  eoa- 
traeting  oi  the  foliage  quite  as  much  as  the  colours  of  the 
flowers.  I  cannot  perceive  that  we  should  gain  anything, 
but  I  am  certain  we  would  lose  a  great  deal,  by  d»carding 
da^-Koned  Geraniums;  and  faint  and  reddish-zoned  kinds, 
as  Strila  of  the  Hormer,  and  Sheen  Bival  of  the  latter,  owe 
much  of  their  beauly  azid  fitness  for  certain  purposes  iibxoagh. 
the  marking  of  their  foliage  alone.  For  instance :  it  enabks 
us  to  place  plants  nearly  related  in  dose  proximity— 4iay, 
immediate  contact,  with  each  other,  and  thus  we  attam 
effect  with  a  trifling  alteration  of  materials.  Not^dng  could 
be  more  telling  than  a  bed  of  Geraniums  which  I  saw  lately. 
The  centre  was  Cottage  Maid  encircled  with  a  broad  band 
of  Christine,  edged  with  Golden  Chain.  It  is  in  a  gz«at 
measure  the  horseshoe  markings  of  Cottage  Maid  that  make 
it  so  effe(^ve.  I  should  be  very  sorxy  to  lose  it  and  Stella, 
and  would  part  with  all  others  rather  than  them.  I  have 
included  Stella,  which  is  an  intermediate  variety  between 
the  Zonale  and  Nosegay,  though  more  of  the  ^tter  ibma 
the  former,  and  I  thmk  Mr.  Bobson  does  not  include  the 
Nos^ays.         * 

As  to  the  flower,  I  do  not  think  there  is  reasonable  grotnid 
for  the  objecticm  to  a  white  eye ;  and  as  to  their  neajr  ap- 
pvosidi  to  the  propertiee  of  a  good  flower,  the  ftirther  are 
they  then  from  possessing  that  rare  property  in  a  bedding^ 
plant — pvoftnion  of  bloom.  It  is  noticeable  that  whenever 
a  florist  takes  a  '*  starry  **  flower  in  hand  he  makes  it  not  fit 
to  be  seen  as  a  bedding  jdant. 

With  tiie  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Bobson  I  most  cordially 
agree,  and  hope  the  sul;9ect  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  the  merits  of  the  varieties  receded  in  the  pages  of  this 
Journal.  It  is  a  topic  worthy  of  the  attention  of  practical 
gardeners  and  those  interested  in  this  most  popular  of  bed- 
ding plaots. — G.  Abbey. 


STEAWBEEBIES,  BOSES,  AKD  PEACHES. 

It  is  in  critical  seasons  that  you  flnd  out  what  are  the 
beat  Strawberries  and  Boses  to  have.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  an  amateur  in  Yorkshire,  living  in  the  fine  vale 
of  Mowbray,  who  confirms  my  recommendations  g^ven  to 
him>  and  also  to  the  puUie  by  the  press.  It  is  pleasing  to 
me,  who  can  have  no  pnvate  interest  to  serve,  to  find  that 
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persons  imconnected  with  trade  indorse  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

As  regards  Strawberries,  he  says,  after  oomplainine  of  the 
4roTiffht — "Strawberries  were  soon  over.  Eliza  (fUrers), 
Wonderful,  TroUope's  Victoria,  Empress  Eugenie,  and  Frog- 
mere  Late  Pine  held  oat,  and  perfected  their  fruit  to  the 
.^nd  of  the  season.  Sir  Harry,  British  Queen,  Carolina 
Superba^  La  Constante,  and  others  soon  gwve  in  and  became 
prostrated.  The  flye  first  mentioned  appear  to  have  won- 
derful constitutions,  and  are  good  croppers,  of  good  flarour, 
and  are  right  in  either  wet  or  dry  weather — ^EHza  especially : 
it  should  have  been  named  '  Punctuality,'  because  it  never 
disappoints,  whatever  the  weather  may  be." 

Trollope*s  Victoria  did  not  do  here  so  well  as  usual,  but 
the  others  did  splendidly.  I  think  President  will  supersede 
it.  Mr.  Taylor  must  add  to  the  above  five  President,  Boyal 
Hautbois,  Lord  Clyde,  and,  as  fiir  as  plant  goes.  Sir  J. 
Paxton.  I  have  fine  plants,  with  bold  crowns  and  strong 
foliage,  of  this  "certificated  novelty."  Its  fruit  I  have 
neither  seen  nor  tasted ;  but  Mr.  Turner,  whose  word  I  can 
take,  speaks  vezy  highly  of  it.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Mx. 
Bradley's. 

Nortii  and  south  the  nurserymen  are  short  of  runners  of 
•all  kinds.  All  mine  of  every  sort  were  in  the  ground  and 
-established  by  August  the  9th.  Spring-plant^  runners, 
worked  plants,  ajid  fall  plants  are  beautifdl  here.  What 
they  have  cost  me  in  water  I  cannot  say ;  but  l(U>or  omnia 
vindt. 

As  regards  new  Boses,  Mr.  Taylor  writes : — "  Mar^chal  de 

vSetrurier  is  a  trump.    You  must  get  it.    Centre  dark  scarlet 

red,  outer  petals  d^k  purple  crimson ;  in  the  way  of  Madame 

Paul,  but  larger,  full^,  and  better.    I  fear  many  Boses  will 

die  tiiis  wint^." 

They  ought  not  to  die.  I  have  never  had  a  finer  season. 
All  mine  were  manured  with  decayed  dung  in  July,  and  have 
been  kept  watered  throughout  the  season.  Once  more,  Idfxyr 
■omnia  vindt,  I  ran  second  in  Class  1  at  Kensington,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  for  twenty-four  Boses  (open).  I  cut  for  Wey- 
mouth, September  the  9th,  twenty-four  beautiful  trebles, 
and  twelve  beautifhl  singles.  To-day  (Septembw  14th),  I 
-sent  to  the  Bazaar  at  Dorchester  twelve  splendid  singles 
(three  yellows),  and  seventy-two  Boses  in  trebles,  and 
-chiefly  pure  trebles.  Five  of  these  trebles  were  yellow 
Boses.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  opponents  of  Manetti 
Boses  what  they  can  do  when  properly  treated.  I  beg^an 
with  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  with 
the  yellow  Boses  earlier,  and  I  have  had  a  pro^sion  of  noble 
Boses  from  that  time  to  this.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
■splendid  yellow  Boses  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  bought 
almost  all  of  them  of  Mr.  J.  Keynes  in  the  year  1860.  They 
arrived  November  17th  in  that  severe  year,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  died.  I  shall  have  good  Boses  till  frost  and  snow 
set  in. 

As  regards  Peaches,  the  crop  of  my  three  trees  has  been 
•560.  I  sent  to-day  the  last  thirteen  to  the  Bazaar,  and 
they  were  the  finest  Peaches  there. 

To  show  the  use  of  affixing  your  name  aSid  place  of  resi- 
dence to  an  article,  so  as  to  afford  readers  an  opportunity 
oi  verifying  the  truth  of  statements,  and  also  of  examining 
the  management  recommended,  on  Saturday,  September 
10th,  Mr.  Willett,  of  Portland  Place,  Brighton,  honoured 
me  with  a  visit  to  review  these  trees.  He  inspected  them, 
eaw  such  fruit  as  was  left,  and  greatly  admired  the  fruit, 
foliage,  wood,  and  general  management.  I  showed  him  the 
isruel  tenu8,  and  also  how  I  intended  to  manage  them  after 
the  wasp-defying  hexagon  was  removed.  I  also  showed  him 
the  Boses  and  the  Strawberry  plants.  He  told  me  that  he 
could  grow  nothing  at  Brighton  without  glass  on  account 
of  the  furious  winds ;  that  he  only  grew  for(^  Strawberries ; 
that  Peach  trees  planted  out  did  better  with  him  under 
glass  than  those  in  pots.  I  was  very  glad  that  he  came 
and  saw  the  truth  of  my  statements.  Since  he  has  left  I 
have  given  the  trees  their  autumn  management.  I  would 
rather  persons  came  to  see,  than  ask  me  to  answer  the 
«tupid  question,  "Do  Peach  trees  degenerate?"  I  will 
answer,  however,  the  question,  and  say.  They  do  degenerate, 
but,  were  they  properly  managed,  they  would  not  do  so; 
for  there  is  no  tree  here  so  easily  managed,  nor  any  trees  in 
the  garden,  or  beyond  its  limits,  with  such  healtiiy  and 
l)eautifol  foliage.— W.  F.  Badcltttb,  BiMhUm, 


P.S. — ^My  servant  has  returned  from  Dorchester,  ooorey- 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  lady  stall-keepers,  and  their  especial 
admiration  of  the  Boses  and  Peaches. 


BOYAL  HOBTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

Septkmbsb  6th. 

Flobal  ComnTTES. — ^A  Sub-Committee  was  summoned 
to  examine  seedling  Dahlias,  &c.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
autumn  or  cut-flower  Exhibition,  which  proved,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  most  signal  failure.  Had  not  seed- 
ling Dahlias,  &c.,  been  sent,  the  exhibitors  at  this  Show 
would  not  have  numbered  ten.  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine 
Apple  Place,  exhibited  Gardenia  florida  variegata^  which 
had  previously  received  a  first-class  certificate ;  also  Aralia 
Sieboldi  variegata,  which  had  been  commended  in  1861; 
and  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  a  very  fine  seedling  with  dark 
green  foliage,  and  large,  bright  yellow  flowers  of  great  sub- 
stance, a  decidedly  g^>d  variety  and  distinct — to  this  a  first- 
dass  certificate  was  awarded.  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  sent  Den- 
drobium  formosum  giganteum,  a  large  white  flower,  the  lip 
strongly  marked  with  a  broad  yellow  band,  forming  a  very 
conspicuous  feature.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  it.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  sent  seedling  Pelar- 
gonium Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet,  white  eye,  zonate 
foliage,  fine-formed  fiower  of  good  substance,  but  not  in 
condition  for  an  award ;  also  Pelargonium  Princess,  a  palo 
rosy  pink  flower,  with  zonate  foliage.  Mr.  Salter,  Hammer- 
smith, sent  Pelargonium  Beauts  de  Surennes,  one  of  the 
Christine  section,  with  beautifhUy-formed  flowers,  large  truss 
of  deep  rose,  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  petals  white; 
one  of  the  finest  flowers  of  its  class — flrst-class  certificate. 
From  Mr.  Stalker  came  Verbena  Gij^sy  Queen,  and  Verbena 
Minerva,  the  latter  the  colour  of  Pnma  Donna,  with  a  good 
truss — second-class  certificate. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  cut  flowers  of  six 
seedling  Pentstemons.  Mrs.  Moore,  a  good-formed  flower, 
rosy  purple,  with  distinct  white  throat  mottled  with  brown, 
received  a  flrst-class  certiflcate ;  and  Mrs.  £.  Clarke,  pale 
red,  with  white  throat  deeply  marked,  a  second-dass  certi- 
flcate. Mr.  Norford,  Brompton,  had  Verbena  Purple  Prince, 
small  compact  truss,  free-flowering,  useftd  for  beading  pur- 
poses— commended.  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbuiy,  sent  twelve 
cut  specimens  of  seedling  Verbenas,  none  of  them  sufficient]  j 
distinct  from  other  named  varieties. 

Mr.  Keynes  sent,  also,  several  seedlins^  Dahlias,  of  which 
George  Wheeler,  fine  form,  pale  lilac,  back  of  the  petals  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  cmour,  had  a  first-class  certificate. 
Ch^pion,  fine  form,  rosy  purple  shaded  with  maroon,  had 
a  similar  award.  Second-class  certificates  were  given  for 
Queen  of  Primroses,  a  large  bright  flower  rather  indined  to 
be  coarse ;  and  Queen  of  Sports,  white  striped  with  ro^ 
crimson.  The  following  seedlings  were  not  awarded  certi- 
flcates — ^Tippy,  Bob,  President,  Bird  of  Passage,  Hercules, 
Matilda^  Mrs.  Beid,  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox  Strangways,  and  Annie 
Weeks.  From  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  came  seven  seedling 
Dahlias,  but  none  of  them  of  any  particular  merit — ^viz.* 
Victory,  Mr.  Golding,  Marvellous,  Glory,  Ellen,  Crimson 
Perfection,  and  Excellent.  Mr.  Collis,  Bethnal  Green,  had 
seedling  Dahlias  Annie  and  Princess  Alexandra,  the  latter 
a  promising  Fancy  variety,  bright  yellow  ground,  distinctly 
marked  wiui  crimson  stripes. 


TODMOBDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mestinq  Sxptbmbbb  5th. 

Thi  President  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  nnnsaaUy 
numerou9. 

Mr.  Hobeon  exhibited  admirable  specimens,  in  the  dried 
staw,  of  the  following  North-American  plants,  all  charming^ 
in  flower — viz.,  Dentaria  ladniata.  Anemone  thalic^o^B, 
Arum  triphyllum,  Viola  ochroleuoa»  V.  blanda,  V.  palmata^ 
V.  pedata,  Erythronium  amerioanum.  Orchis  spectabilis, 
Cypripedium  humile,  and  Sarracenia  purpurea;  also  the 
rare  Polypodium  incanum.  The  above  were  kindly  presented 
by  Mr.  Hobson  in  augmentation  of  the  Society's  herbazinni. 
Mr.  Hobson  also  g^ve  interesting  details  touching  Nortk- 
American  botany.  He  referred  to  a  new  Spleenwort  latebf 
discovered  by  himself  in  Penxisylnaua.,  and,  as  yetyuniuunecu 
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Spadmens  were  exhibited  from  YancouTer'B  Island  of  the 
uader-named  Filioes — ^viz.,  Cheilanthes  (Cassebeera)  £uino88« 
Botrychiuin  yirginioam,  PolystichYUu  aoroetiohoides,  Adi« 
aatam  pedatmn,  AUoeoraa  cnspos  (evidently  identical  with 
the  British  type),  and  a  Tery  pecmiar  form  of  Polypodinm 
Tolgare,  with  the  ^s  of  some  of  the  pinnsB  terminating  in  a 
hom-Hke  process,  extremely  curious,  me  horn  prqjecting  from 
a  kind  of  pocket  or  sheatii.  The  plani^  if  permanent  in  its 
peculiarities,  might  well  be  named  Polypodium  yulgare  oor- 
nntnm.  Of  this  oddity  only  one  example  had  been  gathered 
in  the  island.  The  Cheilanthes  aboye>named,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  described  as  rare.  Amongst  other  Cryptogams 
exidbited  were  unusually  large  examples  of  Asplenium  kmcec- 
latum,  gathered  by  Mr.  A.  Stansfield,  jun.,  on  the  coast  of 
ICerioneth* 


PACKING  OECHIDS  FOB  IMPOETATION. 

Ok  perusal  of  your  Number  for  September  6th,  I  observe 
information  is  s<dioited  on  the  mode  of  packing  Orchids  for 
importation.  I  therefore  venture  to  give  a  few  hints  from 
my  experience. 

As  Wardiaa  cases  are  not  procurable  wooden  boxes  must 
be  used ;  packing  in  hampers  of  any  kind  would  be  useless. 
First,  thcoi,  gather  moss,  not  sphagnum  or  water  moss, 
and  thorougluy  dry  it,  so  as  to  be  like  hay,  because  it  will 
then  absorb  any  superfluous  moisture  from  the  plants,  and 
likewise  give  out  iJl  that  is  necessary  for  their  require- 
ments. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foliage  and 
roots  of  the  plants  must  be  dry  before  packing.  In  doing 
this  be  carenil  not  to  fix  the  tops  nearly  so  &nly  as  the 
roots,  and  both  ought  to  be  only  moderately  firm.  For  every 
layer  of  plants  insert  a  few  articks  to  keep  them  in  place. 
Now,  as  to  the  situation  in  the  vessel:  tMs  must  be  be- 
tween decks,  in  order  to  keep  them  at  as  equable  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  but  care  must  be  exeroiBed  not  tt  place 
them  near  any  fire,  or  steam  boiler.  They  will  not  neea  any 
airiaig  on  their  passage,  as  once  admit  sea  air  to  your  plants, 
and  destruction  will  follow.  If  practicable  choose  an  over- 
land route  in  preference  to  the  long  sea  voyage.  I  condemn 
the  use  of  charcoal,  sawdust,  cotton,  bran,  and  the  like,  for 
packing,  the  absorbent  properties  of  which  would  inevitably 
destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  Orchids  before  arrival,  these 
materials  having  no  power  to  give  any  portion  out  of  what 
th^  take  in.  Having  unpack^  many  cases  in  which  these 
materials  were  used,  I  found  such  to  be  the  result. 

The  above  statements,  based  on  my  own  practical  expe- 
rience, I  tender  with  pleasure. 

In  a  future  i>aper  (if  agreeable),  I  will  give  a  few  hints  on 
the  importation  of  Phalienopsis,  Sophronitis,  and  Burling- 
tonia. — ^A  Loysb  of  Obchids. 

f  Such  a  ccnnmunication  wiU  be  very  agreeable. — ^Eds.] 


I  AM  much  obliged  by  the  courtesy  of  "  W.  B.  d'A."  Mr. 
Williams's  Manniu  I  had  already  consulted,  for  I  possess 
both  editions,  as  I  do  Appleby's,  which  in  some  respects  I 
valne  even  more,  though  both  are  excellent.  I  have  myself 
repeatedly  imported  Orchids  from  Brazil,  and  from  the  West 
Indies.  My  correspondents  in  these  cases,  acting  under  my 
directions,  stuffed  the  plants  in,  when  at  rest,  the  former  in 
barrels  with  no  packing  material,  but  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  bulk  <^  small  charcoal  poured  in  over  the  plant ;  the 
latter  in  a  large  box  with  the  long  twining  roots  of  a  Cactus 
(dnr)  put  between  the  Orchids  for  dunnage. 

Tne  Brazilian  consignments  turned  out  in  capital  con- 
ditioo^  dirty  enough  of  course ;  but  that  I  quickly  got  rid 
of  I^  washing  the  plants  in  tepid  water  before  I  spread 
them  on  dry  moss  in  the  shade,  or  hung  up  those  that  were 
aiixed  to  blocks.    I  lost  scarcely  a  plant. 

The  West  Indian  lot  also  came  over  in  beautiful  order 
and  prospered  well  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  am  in- 
dined,  however,  to  prefer  charcoal  dust,  especially  if  the 
Orchids  are  not  perfectly  at  rest  when  packed,  because  of 
its  absorbent  and  antiseptic  properties.  Tour  correspondent 
is  in  error  in  supposing  it  "  heating  "  and  "  causing  to  sweat 
and  rot."    Its  action  is  quite  in  the  c^posiie  direction. 

But  I  have  had  no  experience  in  importing  from  so  distant 
a  region  as  India;  and  since  the  great  expanse  of  Wardiaa 
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me,  I  wished  to  know  how  the  evergreen  leafy-stemmed 
kinds — as  Yandas,  Saccolabiums,  &c.,  would  bear  being 
packed  in  closed  cases  and  sent  round  tiie  Cape. 

Mr.  Williams's  information  is  most  valuaUe,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  whether  ilie  Phalmopses,  &c.,  that  he  imported 
from  Manilla  (Manual,  page  9,  second  edition),  were  in 
Wardian  or  in  closed  cases.  He  presently  comes  to  speak 
of  a  dose  box  in  which  Phalaenopsis  was  packed  in  dry  bark, 
"a  bad  material "  as  he  says,  and  as  I  should  certainly  sup- 
pose; but  I  do  not  gather  whether  these  plants  were  de- 
stroyed or  only  retarded.  Then  he  reports  well  of  "  plants  " 
fhun  India  packed  in  dry  soft  shavings;  but  he  does  not  say 
that  these  were  of  the  Yanddid  i^pe,  though  I  presume  they 
were.  Fmally,  he  gives  no  hint  by  what  route  all  these 
consignments  came. 

May  I  not  hope  to  receive  a  considerable  per-centage  safe 
if  my  frigid  be  careful  to  pack  when  thoroughly  at  rest,  to 
fiisten  the  heavier  plants  to  the  bottom,  sides,  and  lid  of  the 
case,  to  stuff  in  very  dry  elastic  moss  with  the  lighter  plants 
in  the  centre,  and  to  throw  in  a  peck  or  two  of  charcoal  dust 
overall? 

I  may  add,  that  I  have  received  repeated  consignments  of 
terrestrial  Orchids  from  South  Africa,  sent  by  the  same 
friend,  and  packed  in  loose  charcoaL  Many  of  these  have 
arrived  alive,  though  the  minority  have  been  dead — ^a  result 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  all 
Ophrydee  with  soi^  viscid  tubers,  diminutive  in  size,  and 
taxrai  up  just  when  my  friend  happened  to  meet  with  them. 

If  any  of  your  correspondents  who  have  actually  imported 
oriental  Orchids  would  kindly  give  the  result  of  their  ex- 
perience, mentioning  in  detail  the  form  of  package,  the 
packing  material,  and  the  route,  it  might  be  valuable  to 
many  an  enterprising — Obchipophilxts. 


ME.  BEATON'S  BEDDING  GEBANIUMS. 
Wx  announced  sdme  time  ago  that  the  late  Mr.  Beaton's 
entire  stock  of  seecUing  Geraniums  had  become  the  property 
of  Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham  Cross.  Since  then  many 
of  these  have  bloomed,  and  during  the  past  season  of  exhi- 
bitions some  of  the  best  of  them  have  been  seen  at  the 
principal  metropolitan  shows,  where  they  have  invariably 
attracted  a  large  amount  of  attention  and  admiration,  and 
notices  of  them  have  i^peared  in  our  own  pages  and  those 
of  our  contemporaries.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  now 
announce  that  Mr.  William  Paul  will  be  prepared  to  send 
out,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  nine  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  that  have  already  bloomed,  varieties  of  which  we 
truly  say  the  like  have  never  been  obtained ;  possessing,  as 
they  do,  not  only  novelty,  but  singular  beauty  of  colour  and 
remarkable  profusion  of  bloom,  such  as  have  never  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  class  of  "  Bedding  Geraniums."  At  page  4 
of  our  present  volume,  will  be  found  some  notes  on  six  of 
the  vaneties  shown  by  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Show.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  them  sub- 
sequently, we  can  not  only  indorse  the  statements  there 
made,  but  we  can  say  that  we  have  seen  them  in  much 
greater  beauty  than  tSiey  have  been  when  shown  at  any  of 
the  great  exhibitions. 


A  FEW  DAYS  AT  MAELBOROUGH. 

Thxbb  are  three  oft-quoted  Latin  words  which,  being 
translated  into  plain  English,  mean  "  to  ei^joy  one's  leisure 
with  dignity."  Well,  I  happened  to  have  some  leisure ; 
but  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  thing,  why,  I  am  lying  flat  upon 
my  stomach,  having  the  stump  of  a  sawn-off  Oak  tree  for 
my  writing-desk,  with  ma^piificent  Ferns  gracefully  fanning 
my  head  and  shading  me  from  the  noonday  sun ;  and  I  am 
taking  pencil  notes  on  the  back  of  a  printed  bill,  which 
deecnb^  a  cottage-garden  show  that  was  to  take  place  in 
the  grounds  a4Joining  the  ruins  of  old  Savemake  Lodge, 
Savemake  Forest,  on  the  1st  of  August.  When  I  write  for 
the  public  I  object  to  inform  them  whether  I  am  busy  or 
iU,  circumstances  for  which  I  cannot  deceive  myself  into 
the  belief  that  they  would  care  one  fig  about ;  but  where  to 
pitch  my  tent  for  a  few  days  to  try  and  relieve  myself  of 

4<^ri4  o«wr»%io  pains  in  the  head  and  hc^,  that  was  the 
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questioait.  GboamstMioea  qtuurtered  me  in  the  qaaint  old 
town  of  Harlboiongh  in  W  iltahire.  Bamblea  about  tlie 
downs,  and  long  mlks  amongst  tha  splendid  soenezy  of 
Savernake  Forest,  soon  worked  heaHh-gi^ing  wonders  upon 
me.  I  would  advise  persons  so  afflicted,  or  indeed  in  any 
way  afflicted,  to  take  the  train  to  Marlboroi^li,  to  try  a  few 
days  there;  and  if  the  country  should  have  the  same  effect 
np<m  them  as  it  had  upon  me,  why  I  am  comp^raated  £or 
penning  this,  and  doubtless  th^  would  feel  gratefol  for  the 
recommendation. 

Savemake  House,  the  seat  of  the  Harqms  of  Ailesbmry* 
is  sbout  four  miles  distant  from  Marlborough.  To  enjoy  a 
rich  treat  in  woodland  I  would  reoommend  the  pedestrian 
to  leave  Marlbosough  by  the  Salisbury  road,  to  branch  off 
by  the  turnpike-gate  up  into  the  forest,  where  by  obserying 
the  most  beaten  track  between  varying  ayenues,  open  dells, 
spreading  Oaks  and  Beech,  and  Ferns  and  Mosses  many, 
one  is  lured  on  and  on  till  the  "King"  and  "Queen"  Oaks 
of  the  forest  are  readied.  The  foormer  has  a  diameter  of 
rotten  trunk  measuring  8  feet  according  to  my  walking- 
stick,  and  the  monarch  is  otherwise  shorn  of  his  strength 
and  beauty,  having  only  one  arm  left,  poised  in  mid  air, 
and,  as  a  notice  Mneath  it  specifies,  "dangerous."  Her 
majesty  reigns  in  the  vicinity  hale  and  hearty,  and  looking 
as  if  she  might  reign  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Under 
the  shadow  of  hear  branches  is  a  feivourite  resort  for  gipsy 
parties— in  fact,  there  was  a  small  one  ensconced  there  at 
the  time  of  my  visits  which  prevented,  me  from  taking  any 
measurements.  Nevertheless,  did  any  of  my  readers  after 
some  miles  of  walking  on  a  sultiy  day,  and  feeling  very 
thirsty,  ever  come  suddenly  near  good  people  with  tempting 
viands  spread  out  and  botties  not  drawn  drj  regaling  tiiem- 
selves  ?  Torments  of  Tantalus !  I  lefb,  and  l£ey  made  no 
Sign. 

Midway  between  these  royal  Oaks  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury  eaused  a  large  thatched  shed  to  be  erected.  I 
believe  they  call  it  the  Chinese  Umbrella,  from  its  being  a 
c<^  of  an  erection  of  the  sort  his  lordship  saw  in  the 
"  Flowery  Land,"  tor  the  accommodation  of  parties  in  the 
event  of  a  storm.  It  will  shelter  a  larffe  number  of  people. 
"  It  is  about  to  be  new  thatched,"  said  an  old  man  whose 
life's  work  is  neariy  done,  and  who  is  employed  by  the  Mar- 
quis to  hobble  about  with  barrow  and  broom  to  sweep  up 
the  leaves  and  other  debris  resulting  from  gatherings  of 
convivial  people.  I  expressed  to  him  that  it  was  very  kind 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  to  allow  people  to  range  about 
and  to  engoy  themselves  uninterruptedly  upon  his  property, 
and  for  hun  to  anticipate  their  wants  so  consid^utely.  The 
old  man  said,  "  My  lordship  is  a  good  gentieman,  and  likes 
people  to  come  and  view  his  property;"  and  from  what  I 
learnt  from  numerous  sources  and  in  many  ways  his  lord- 
ship is  a  "  good  gentleman." 

Now,  proceeding  onwards  from  the  Queen  Oak,  some 
fifteen  minutes  w^ing  would  introduce  one  to  the  monu- 
ment, erected  by  one  marquis  in  gratitude  to  another ;  as 
also  to  commemorate  a  thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of 
King  George  III.  from  an  affliction  well  known  to  history. 
From  tiie  monument  a  delightful  though  long  walk  would 
introduce  one  to  the  mansion,  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
distance ;  but  necessity,  not  choice,  would  only  incline  me, 
a  forest-loving  pedestrian,  to  proceed  farther  that  way ;  so, 
looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  gardens  by 
another  route  another  day,  I  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the 
forest,  and  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  admiration  of  its 
beauties,  meanwhile  taking  care  to  give  the  pic-nickers  a 
wide  berth. 

In  some  parts  of  the  forest  the  Holly  trees  are  very  fine, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  remarkable  propensity  I6r  the 
Oskka,  springing,  as  they  do,  with  their  bases  literally  grow* 
ing  out  of  each  other,  and  again,  above,  leajiing  and  weaving 
themselves  into  each  other^s  arms  in  a  mo^  affectionate 
manner.  One  of  thes^  decorations  of  our  Christmastide  I 
computed  to  be  quite  60  fbet  high,  with  a  dear  stem  8  feet 
high,  3  foet  in  diameter,  and  luiving  a  spread  of  branches 
18  yards  across.  I  also  noticed  uiother  very  fine  Oak  tree, 
though  not  of  the  same  variety  as  the  King  and  Queen 
Oaks — nor  can  I  say  exactly  to  what  species  of  Quercns  it 
does  belong — but  it  tempted  me  to  bring  it  to  book.  Com- 
puting by  my  walking-stick,  I  give  its  trunk  at  nearly  8  feet 
in  diameter,  branching  off  at  12  feet  from  Hie  ground  into 


three  fine  trees.  My  step  gave  it  a  spread  of  bvanohes  at 
light  angles  of  37  yards  one  way  by  88  the  other,  and  it 
has  a  tolerably  regular  receding  top,  I  shoold  imagine  quite 
100  feet  high  to  its  apex.  I  took  a  special  walk  to  admire 
this  fine  specimen  of  Nature's  handiwork.  I  ought  also  to 
mention  that  the  lower  brandies  have  been  cared  for  by 
some  other  lover  of  fine  trees,  by  being  propped  up  witn 
stout  forked  posts,  giving  a  Banyan  appearance  to  it  in 
the  distance.  These  supports  are  unfortimatdy  neceasazy^ 
as  symptoms  of  (flitting  are  recognisable  in  the  lower 
branches ;  and,  to  whomsoev^  the  remark  may  apply,  let 
me  advise  their  speedy  renewal,  as  the  present  supports  am 
fast  becoming  rotten  and  useless.  In  a  g^at  measure  the 
Oak  and  Beech  trees  are  graoefolly  lightened  up  with  a  good 
complement  of  Birch,  and  a  sprinkling  of  Sweet  Chestnnt. 
Many  ancient  Hawthorns,  too,  felicitously  introduce  them- 
selves; and«  when  in  blossom  in  the  spring  must  appear 
like  unto  t^e  driven  snow  laden  with  sweet  incense. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  ei^joy  good  bracing  oonstttu- 
tionals  about  the  downs,  it  is  a  good  |dan  to  start  by  the 
Wootton  Bassett  road,  past  the  new  cemetery,  over  the 
common,  and  on  to  Bockley  House,  the  grounds  axound 
which,  and  extensive  clumps  about  the  downs,  were  planted 
by  the  late  Hon.  Oeneral  St.  John,  to  whom,  some  yeara 
ago,  this  property  belonged ;  tiie  plantations,  however,  are 
past  their  best,  from  want  of  timely  thinning.  From 
Bockley  strike  on  to  the  turf  fi>r  any  number  of  miles  that 
one's  legs  can  carry  one ;  or,  instead  of  the  Wootton  Bassett 
road,  on  arriving  at  the  common  take  the  Swindon  road  to 
the  right,  and,  after  a  mile  or  two's  walk,  a  fine,  open,  m3d» 
though  breezy  country  will  be  reached. 

I  now  come  to  recommend  a  drive  after  the  momin^e 
walking,  and  host  Carter's  pony  carriage  became  an  admir* 
able  means  to  that  end.  We  started  by  the  London  road  $ 
a  mile's  ride  introduced  us  to  the  f<»est  by  the  iron  gate, 
and  herf  an  av^iue  of  Beech  opened  to  us  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  I  believe  it  extends  three  miles  in  length,  and 
it  is  magnificent.  The  ground  undulates  in  some  parts 
(^  its  length,  whidi  serves  to  animate  the  eifeot,  ae  m 
rising  and  descending  the  trees  seem  literally  to  recede  with 
a  strange  weird-like  rolliujo^  movement,  or  gather  themselvee 
up,  accrading  to  the  line  ofvision  in  which  the  beholder  views 
tiiem.  The  dean  pillar-like  bdes  of  the  trees,  and  the  gotlile 
axdi  formed  by  the  branches  give  an  immense  cathedral- 
nave-like  aspect,  whilst  the  light  gvaoefol  foliage»  to  whidi 
the  play  of  the  air  and  light  give  animation,  was  a  living 
picture  of  Nature  worth  coming  many  miles  to  see.  At  a 
break  in  its  continuity  at  a  spot  Mied.  the  Ei^ht-walk  Avenue, 
where  drives  branch  off  in  so  many  directions  through  the 
forest  from  a  pivot  formed  in  a  new  plantation  of  Fus,  w» 
turned  off,  passing  as  we  drove  along  tiie  ruins  of  Savernake 
Lodge,  which  was  imfortunatdy  burnt  down  a  few  years  sinoe* 
The  forest  becomes  more  park-like  now  as  we  wend  our  way 
to  the  farmstead,  steam-saw  mills,  and  workshops,  in  order 
to  hunt-up  the  derk  of  the  new  district  church  of  St. 
Katharine,  and  that  accomplished  the  beautiftd  new  stme- 
ture  soon  became  introduced  to  us.  Truly  a  pleasant  spot» 
A  ha-ha  with  wall  protects  the  chmrchyard,  wl&ch  is  entered 
by  handsome  wrought-iron  gates  supported  upon  fiint  and 
stone  pJllarB,  of  wUch  materials  the  church  is  built  in  t^ 
shape  of  a  cross.  On  entering  the  poTet  a  supersoriptiaa 
over  the  door  leading  into  the  church  informs  the  reader^ 
that  '*  The  Churdi  of  St.  Katharine,  Dedicated  to  the  Honour 
and  Glory  of  God,  was  erected  by  Mary  Cardine  Herbert, 
Wife  of  George  William  Frederidt,  Marquis  of  Ailesboxy^ 
A.n.,  1861,  in  Memory  of  Her  Mother,  Katharine  Woron* 
zow.  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  through  whose 
Liberality  she  was  Enabled  to  Build  it."  The  style  of  tto 
building  is  gothic,  but  to  give  a  just,  technical,  architectora^ 
description  of  the  structure  with  its  details  would  be  beyond 
my  acquirements,  and  hardly  appropriate  even  if  I  could  do 
so  for  this  Journal.  Tet  we  staged  so  long  at  the  church 
that  it  was  questioned  whether  it  would  be  quito  right  to 
intrude  on  Mr.  Johnson  alter  six  o'dock  to  visit  the  garaesm  t 
but  I  had  formerly  exhibited  nroduetions  at  our  show  at 
Woodstock  side  by  side  with  nim,  therefore  I  claimed  a 
sort  of  acquaintanceship,  and  from  what  I  knew  of  him  I 
felt  sure  we  should  meet  with  a  kind  rec^tion  be  it  late  or 
eaa4y ;  therefore,  a  pleasMit  drive  of  a  few  minutes  intro^ 
duced  us  to  his  wood-emabowered  cottage,  but  unfcrtunatel;^ 
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not  to  find  Um  at  home.  He  was  gone  witli  the  clergyman 
on  a  tonr  of  inspection  to  the  cottagers'  gardens,  in  order 
to  know  to  whom  to  award  the  prizes  at  the  forthcoming 
show,  for  those  allotments,  &c.,  best  cultivated.  I  gave  our 
names  to  the  damsel  who  came  to  the  door,  who,  I  suppose, 
reading  disappointment  depicted  on  our  countenances  said, 
"If  we  wantecl  to  see  the  gardens  the  young  men  in  the 
'bothy'  would  show  them  to  ns,  if  we  first  went  here^  tbea 
there,  &c.  It  would  be  rather  d^cult  to  find  as  their  rooms 
in  the  garden  were  being  rebuilt,  and  they  had  to  make  shift 
ibr  the  present."  We  soon  found  "  the  bothy,"  explained  the 
wherefi:>re  of  oar  appearance  there,  and  became  upon  visiting 
terms  at  once  with  one  of  the  young  men,  who,  if  our  con- 
science would  have  allowed  him,  would  have  opened  every 
pit,  and  unlocked  every  vinery  fbr  our  inspection. 

"The  bothy"  was  on  the  verge  of  the  frame-gfround, 
in  whidi  were  seven  or  eight  ranges  of  long  pits  containing 
Mdons,  Pines,  and  ornamental  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
A  hw  glimpses  sufficed  to  show  that  the  occupants  were 
in  perf^  order  and  receiving  first-rate  cultivation ;  but  we 
could  not  resist  a  more  close  scrutiny  of  the  fine-foliaged 
stove  plants — a  good  collection  and  perfectly  healthy,  though 
on  the  nwUum  in  parvo  principle.  The  plant  of  the  collection 
was,  we  thought,  a  fine  Allamanda  Schotti  trained  around  a 
globe  trdlis  d  wirework.  One  of  its  fine  yellow  flowers 
measured  5i  inches  across,  and  we  were  informed  that  some 
previous  blossoms  had  been  of  a  still  greater  diameter.  There 
wete^  however,  lots  of  fine  noticeable  plants,  such  as  Dracaena 
tendnaHs,  Ck>leas  Yerschaflfelti,  Drac»na  australiB,  Pandanus 
javsnicus  variegatus,  Maranta  zebrina,  Tydseas  in  varieties, 
Ad.  Numbers  of  choice  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  Orchids  were 
there  also,  descriptively  sufficient  to  fill  pages  of  this  Journal, 
80  giving  a  last  fond  look  we  passed  out  and  by  a  Hush- 
room-hoose,  where  one  would  not  mind  making  a  bet,  firom 
the  manner  in  which  our  guide  pointed  it  out,  that  there  were 
good  Mushrooms,  and  so  through  laxge  doors  into  the  kitchen 
gardens,  and  there  we  read  old  style  with  improvements 
creeping  in,  and  from  the  hue  of  the  vegetables  it  was  easy  to 
pronounce  the  soil  to  be  in  good,  condition.  On  we  went, 
past  some  of  the  finest  Black  Currants  we  ever  saw,  into  the 
second  garden,  glancing  at  the  new  rafters  of  a  good-sized 
house  springing  up  for  the  young  men  against  and  above 
the  partition-wall,  at  the  same  time  feeling  not  a  little 
aaused  by  observing  a  very  old  friend  of  ours,  I  include  you 
Messrs.  Editors !  fall  on  the  path  from  between  the  shirt  and 
waistcoat  of  our  gpiide,  where  he  had  hastily  thrust  it  on 
our  firat  appearance,  no  other  than  that  current  week's 
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In  the  second  garden  the  vineries  and  Peach-house  are 
situated,  four  in  all.  The  latter,  about  100  feet  long,  has 
lately  been  erected  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  is  a  structure 
after  one's  own  heart.  The  newly-planted  trees,  some  of 
nidch,  taken  firom  the  open  walls,  are  of  considerable  size, 
aze  looking  healthy  and  promising  welL  Then  comes  an 
M.  vinery  partly  occupied  with  very  ancient  Black  Ham- 
burg^, having  just  a  aoupqon  of  mildew  about  them.  This 
house  is  partitioned  off,  and  the  other  compartment  is  filled 
with  flourishing  young  Vines  in  pots.  Next  follows  another 
house  of  the  olden  times,  occupied  with  Lady  Downes*. 
FKmtignan,  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  fourth 
hooae  had  for  its  inhabitants  the  Tottenham  Park  (the  late 
nMmn  of  the  place),  and  other  Muscats,  Black  Prince,  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines.  Taking  the  houses  for  all  in  all, 
better  <^ops  of  Grapes,  both  early  and  late,  could  not  be 
desired,  and  the  Vines  were  in  good  condition — ^in  fact  the 
cropping  was  on  the  side  of  profuseness.  Then,  glancing 
at  a  good  bed  of  German  Stocks  and  Asters,  coming  on  with 
unwilling  steps,  though  quick,  we  trod  the  walk  flanking  the 
wall  border,  observing  as  we  passed  the  healthy,  well-trained 
Vmck  trees,  which,  after  the  manner  of  Peach  trees  on  open 
walls,  "used  to  bear,  but  do  not  now;"  and,  prophesying 
tke  removal  of  the  huge  old  stumpy  Apple  trees  and  Fil- 
barts  in  the  vegetable  quarters,  a  door  admitted  us  to  the 
pleasuTe-groands ;  so,  turning  round  an  instant  to  take  a 
UMt  survey  of  the  whole,  I  reckoned  the  gardens,  firame- 
fliemid  included,  to  be  about  flve  aeres« 

Proceeding  firom  the  kxtchan  gardens  towards  the  manaon, 
we  paused  to  admire  a  fine  Larch  tree,  reported  to  us  by 
<nr  eoadnctor  to  be  one  of  the  original  thrte  first  intra^ 
4iiieed  iato  ^y*gi«n^    Its  bole  I  oomparted  to  be  4  feet  in 


diameter,  the  spread  of  the  branches  being  31  yards  across ; 
proportionately  for  height,  however,  it  was  wanting  in  nice 
s^ustment  for  the  eye.  A  flne  Magnolia  grandiflora  in  ftiU 
blossom  grew  hard  by.  The  mansion  now  interposes — a 
square  substantial  house,  which,  whan  the  improvements 
contemplated  are  all  completed,  will  better  smt  the  ideas 
of  what  a  structure  should  be  on  so  flne  a  property.  From 
the  portico  a  fine  view  is  obtabied,  extenmng  itself  to 
Silsbury  Hill ;  a  central  avenuorlike  glade  also  strikes  the 
beholder  as  being  in  almost  unbroken  continuity  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  distance.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  house  Mr.  Johnson's  mind  has  been  active,  and  must  be 
now  by  no  means  idle,  as  the  amount  of  work  lately  done 
and  doing  shows— fresh  turf  laid  down  in  seeds,  green,  fine, 
and  level ;  a  new  raised  terrace  garden,  with  fountain  for 
centre,  supported  by  two  antique  vases  on  pedestals. 

The  fiower-border  devices  have  white  stone  moulded  curbs, 
lined  just  within  with  a  broadish  band  of  orange-coloured 
sand,  then  lines  of  fine  grass  turf  about  the  same  width, 
bordered  all  round  with  Golden  Chain  Geranium.  Toni 
Thumb  is  employed  for  scarlet  hi  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  white  stonework,  and  for  other  colours  principally  Chris- 
tine Geranium  and  Lobelia  speciosa.  The  effect  was  ^od, 
though  rather  circumscribed;  but  then  there  was  King 
Croquet  and  a  bowling  green  to  interpose  themselves  be- 
tween a  farther  contemplated  fianking  of  colonnade,  with 
balustrade  to  match  the  end  of  the  flower-garden  terrace, 
and  to  hug  the  magniflcent  line  of  Bhododendrons,  of  which 
no  consideration  but  their  death  ought  to  cause  the  removal ; 
for  we  should  conceive  that  bank  of  American  plants  to  be 
one  of  the  flnest,  if  not  the  flnest,  to  be  found  in  our  land. 
Deciduous  trees,  American  plants,  choice  Coniferse,  &a,  are 
disposed  about  the  lawn — ^not  quite  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
perhaps,  after  dwelling  upon  the  '*  every  alley  has  its 
brother"  plan  of  the  new  garden,  and  the  uniform  character 
of  the  mansion ;  but  who  would  willingly  do  away  with  old 
friends  ?  Amongst  them  we  observed  a  young  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  plant^  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  February  15th,  1863.  A  new  end  to  the  conservatory, 
flanking  one  side  of  the  terrace  garden,  has  been  added, 
and  it  is  entered  from  thence,  as  weU  as  from  the  house,  thus 
forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  old  conservatory  and 
orangery,  an  admirable  winter  garden.  A  Musa  takes  its 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  new  end,  but  the  late-flowering 
occupants  intended  to  fill  it  were  being  prepared  fOT  tiiat 
purpose  in  the  pits  in  the  firame-ground. 

We  now  visit  the  conservatory,  in  which  new  borders  have 
also  been  formed  and  curbed  with  stone  mouldings  running 
their  whole  lengths.  The  borders  are  filled  with  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots,  having  fine  pyramidal  Fuchsias  at  intervals 
in  the  centre.  An  Acacia  :^nis,  12  feet  in  dean  stem  of 
6  inches  diameter,  takes  a  worthy  central  position.  The 
structure  is  glass  domed.  It  is  70  feet  long  by  25,  not  in- 
cluding the  new  end,  which  is  30  feet  square,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  by  two  of  Ormson's  boilers. 

From  the  conservatory  we  enter  the  orangery,  a  Grecian 
temple-like  structure,  the  occupants  of  which  were  tempo- 
rarily placed  outside  upon  the  terrace  for  the  benefit  of 
their  health,  and  necessarily  so,  as  the  roof  is  covo^  in, 
though  I  believe  the  spirit  of  improvement  contemplates  a 
roof  of  glass.  Symptoms  of  its  having  not  long  since  been 
made  subseirient  to  the  "light  fantastic  toe"  were  i^- 
parent  in  gas-fittings,  a  temporary  boarded  fioor,  and  other 
marks.  This  structure  measures  100  feet  in  length,  indud- 
ing  the  handsome  columned  portico  with  its  eleven  steps, 
down  which  we  go,  and  pass  through  large  iron  gates  to 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  that  side  of  the  mansion  looking 
towards  the  monument,  and  discover  the  reason  why  the 
conservatory  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  as  the 
back  wall  there  forms  a  balustraded  wing  to  the  house, 
having  the  orangery  for  a  finial  limb. 

Another  new  wing  and  limb  to  match  on  the  other  end  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
appearance  of  Savemake  House,  though  the  clink  of  the 
trowd  was  niemt  at  our  visit.  Now  taking  leave  of  our  civil 
and  intelligent  guide  we  jump  into  oui*  vehide,  and  course 
along  through  glade,  avsnoe,  iod  fine  park  scenery  up  to  the 
monument,  the  undulating  play  of  the  ground  and  its  fea- 
tures xeuiBding  one  of  the  Long  Waik  in  Windtcr  Park. 
J  From  the  Bennment,  thxon^  the  forest*  past  tke  msmaatch 
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parsonage  witbii)  a  short  diBtance  of  it— both  stroctturea  }  within  Uie  faxeet. — Ufwabdb  » 


FLOWER-GAEDEN  PLAM"— ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  GAEDENER. 

I  am  Tety  aniioua  to  go  to  England,  but  I  have  a  £fSr 
cDlt7  to  eocoimter  which  I  am  afniid  will  be  a  hindrance  to 
mj  obtaining  a  good  situation — I  cannot  leava  my  presoit 
situation  till  the  22nd  of  November.  Whether  woold  jon 
advise  me  to  continue  as  a  gentleman's  gardener,  or  ftpplj 
to  SQch  a  profeBtional  aa  Idr.  Newton,  who  advertises  in 
70UI  JonmuP  J  have  an  inclination  to  pursue  the  latta; 
comae,  bacaose  I  have  bad  some  experience  in  levelling 
and  laying  oat  kitchen  and  flower  gardens,  and  have  a 
taste  for  and  take  particular  interest  in  it,  I  have  also  a 
desire  to  have  mare  of  this  than  I  am  likely  to  have  by  cos> 
tinning  as  I  am. — A  Touno  Gaxdrner,  Aberdeenehirc. 


I  An  a  yonng  gardener,  a^^  twent;r>  with  four  yeata'  ex- 
perience of  general  work  in  kitchen,  fruit,  and  flower  gardens, 
and  have  alao  been  accustomed  to  working  in  vineries  and 
Peach-houaes ;  but  never  having  been  engaged  where  there 
was  a  good  collection  of  atove  and  greenhouae  planta,  I 
have  little  experience  with  them,  except  auch  as  are  aoft- 
wooded,  but  I  have  had  much  practice  in,  the  propagation  of 
bedding  planta. 

I  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  to 
drawing,  a  specimen  of  which  I  enclose.  The  deaign  ia  my 
own,  and  might  auit  a  cottager  who  had  a  email  plot  to 
devote  to  flowers.  I  would  plant  Irish  Tewe  in  the  drcular 
beds,  aa  marked  in  the  centres. 


[We  have  no  hesitation  in  oommoidiiig  the  plan  yon  have  I  deaign  it  is  moat  creditable  to  you  at  yonr  age,  and  eeams 
sent  for  r  Sower  garden  in  a  >qnaie.    If  entirely  yonr  own  |  to  indicate  that  your  naturaJ  talenta  lead  in  the  dir«cti«ii^(tC 
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laying  out  groands,  and  mare  especiaDy  as  yoa  have  had 
some  experienoe  in  that  line. 

Snoh  a  flower  earden  would  look  well  in  any  position,  hat 
best  when  looked  down  upon.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
four  ciroles  being  of  Irish  Yew ;  bat  the  gpuden  woald  look 
well  if  groaped  all  over,  and,  instead  of  being  suitable  for  a 
cottager,  it  is  quite  fit  for  the  garden  of  a  duchess.  Such  a 
compact  well-balanced  plan  must  be  ever  more  satisfactory 
than  placing  a  circle  here,  a  star  there,  and  a  diamond 
yonder,  without  the  least  connection  with  each  other.  Your 
design  so  tar  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions  advocated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Loudon — namely,  that  no  one  clump  could  be 
altered  in  8hiM>e  without  spoiling  the  figure  as  a  whole. 

With  regard  to  giving  advice  as  to  your  future  employers, 
and  aa  to  what  line  connected  with  gardening  you  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  in — ^these  are  matters  which  no  stranger 
witii  the  best  intentions  could  well  give  advice  upon,  and 
the  responsibility  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  decline  when 
onr  <9inion  is  asked  publicly  or  privately.  The  bent  of 
genius  in  the  individual  will  do  more  to  determine  the  matter 
than  the  advice  even  of  the  best  friends. 

We  have  had  many  letters  lately  stating  the  writer's  dr- 
comstancee  even  more  fully  thafi  you  do,  but  making  similar 
applications  as  to  the  ins  and  outs  of  kmdscape  gaxdening, 
and  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  preferable  to  leave  a 
gentleman's  garden  and  go  into  a  nursery  or  a  market 
garden  in  order  ultimately  to  engage  in  one  of  these  branches 
of  commercial  enterprise.  The  chief  arguments  adduced 
l^  such  inquirers  against  the  service  of  gentlemen  are  the 
low  rates  of  wages  given  to  gardeners,  the  olgections  often 
made  to  their  marrying  and  having  families,  the  amount  of 
labour  of  body  and  of  mind  expected  from  them,  the  dis- 
comfort arising  from  the  low  estimate  of  their  social  position 
held  by  employers  of  men  who  elsewhere  are  regaraed  and 
treated  as  gentlemen  of  intelligence,  the  great  tmcertainty 
of  servitude,  and  the  liability  of  being  ^smissed  without 
eeremon^  and  without  assigned  cause  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  fidthfol  service,  and  a  remuneration  from  which 
little  can  be  saved  for  the  future.  These  are  some  of  the 
black  points.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  kindness  and  the 
sympathy  of  so  many  employers,  of  the  quiet  and  tran- 
qmllity  of  the  gardener's  life,  of  the  worry  and  mental  strain 
which  he  escapes  on  a  Satmrday  or  rather  the  Friday  pay- 
night  which  the  young  tradesman  experiences  when  he  has 
men  or  bills  to  pay,  and  cannot  obtain  settlement  of  his  own 
accounts  to  pay  them,  or  the  feelings  which  he  must  smother 
whoi  for  some  trifling  omission  he  is  well  scolded  by  apalttj 
customer,  and  dare  not  resent  it  even  by  a  look  of  discon- 
tent, and  when  he  finds  there  is  trouble  in  serving  the 
many  as  well  as  in  serving  the  few.  We  have  had  pene- 
traiaon  enough  to  see  that  in  some  cases  the  chief  causes 
of  discontent  proceeded  from  an  unwillingpiess  to  feel  the 
working  collar  under  any  circumstances,  united  with  the 
desire  to  be  the  gentleman,  and  to  reach  at  once  the  top  of 
the  ladder  by  any  or  every  means,  by  any  or  what  help, 
instead  of  ascending  step  by  step  by  self  effort  and  self 
denial — ^the  only  steps  open  to  young  men  of  thorough  self- 
reliant  independence  of  character. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  our  "  Yoimo  Gab- 
BKVxs  "  is  one  of  the  class  who  aims  at  getting  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave,  careless  who  sinks  provided  they  can  help  him 
to  swim ;  and  therefore,  though  we  would  not  advise  him, 
we  win  make  a  remark  or  two,  merely  adding  that  our  pub- 
lishing his  letter  will  be  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him, 
and  tibe  best  part  of  any  advice  we  can  offer.  First,  then, 
we  would  advise  him,  as  he  is  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to 
go  into  a  gfentleman's  place,  or  a  commercial  establishment 
where  stove  and  gpreenhoase  plants  are  cultivated;  as,  inde- 
pendently of  the  professional  lore,  the  great  variety  of  forms 
wiU  expand  and  amplify  his  ideas,  and  make  him  fitter  to 
suA  as  a  landscape  gai*dener  and  the  hiyer-out  of  grounds 
and  gardens.  We  are  supposing  that,  like  most  north- 
oountiy  lads,  he  must  chiefly  depend  on  his  own  resources 
for  making  his  way  in  the  world. 

Secondly.  If  he  resolves  to  ent-er  on  the  landscape  depart- 
ment whilst  engaged  in  his  usual  avocations,  he  should  not 
only  study  works  on  landscape  gardening,  such  as  Bepton's, 
Gi^ui's,  Ac.,  but  he  should  make  himself  well  acquainted 
wiUi  the  ontlines  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  their  i 
wainct,  ttdB  should  omit  nooiq;Knrtunity  of  visiting  fine  parks  ^ 


as  well  as  gardens  and  studying  the  effects  produced  by 
trees  when  in  light  and  shade,  singly  and  in  mass  ;  and  thw 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him  whether  he  succeeds  as  the 
superintendent  of  a  large  demesne  or  follows  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening.  The  mere  ability  to  draw  pretty  flower 
plots  may  fit  lum  for  laying  out  small  suburban  gardens, 
but  will  leave  him  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  grapple  with  more 
massive  effects  as  they  tell  on  the  beaul^  and  picturesque 
interest  of  apark  or  woodland  scenery. 

Thirdly.  Having  commenced  as  a  gentleman's  gardener, 
we  would  advise  Mm  to  continue  as  such  some  time  longer, 
until  his  mind  were  more  settled  and  he  saw  clearly  what 
would  be  best  for  him  to  do.  Meantime,  as  stated  above, 
no  time  would  be  lost ;  and  such  preparatory  work  might  as 
well  be  done  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  there  being  as  much 
to  be  learned  in  one  cotmtry  as  the  other. 

Fourthly.  Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  in  laying 
out  gardens  and  grounds  all  is  gold  that  glitters.  No  doubt 
the  landscape  g^ener  is  treated  by  his  employers  as  an 
artist  and  a  gentleman,  but  that  is  a  poor  affair  if  it  does 
not  put  something  reliable  in  the  laider  and  the  kitchen 
cupboard.  A  few,  very  successful,  may  be  able  to  keep  their 
carriage  and  an  establishment  in  unison.  Of  all  disagree- 
ables, there  is  nothing  to  us  more  repulsive  than  the  idea  of 
being  forced  to  keep  up  the  f^pearance  of  gentility,  and 
stinting,  screwing,  and  starvmg  to  make  that  appearance. 
Sooner  would  we  wear  the  apron  and  the  fiannel  jacket^ 
have  a  little  in  our  po<^et,  and  be  able  to  look  every  num 
honestly  in  the  face.  Amongst  the  number  of  clever  gar- 
deners we  have  known,  who  in  their  riper  and  best  days 
have  left  Cabbage-growing  for  the  line,  i^e  level,  and  the 
pencil,  comparatively  few  have  thereby  increased  their  com- 
forts or  their  emoluments.  True,  they  were  paid  pretty 
well  when  they  had  a  job,  and  were  then  generally  treated 
with  respect;  but  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  the  surplus 
gains  were  soon  exhausted  in  supplying  their  necessities. 
Except  a  very  few  who  rise  to  a  high  position  and  are  con- 
stancy employed,  the  most  fortunate  layers-out  of  grounds 
are  those  likewise  possessing  a  mercantile  establishment. 

Fifthly.  As  to  your  coming  to  England.  November  and 
December  are  rather  bad  times  unless  you  were  insured  of 
work  beforehand,  which  is  g^enerally  obtained  through  friends. 
In  some  nurseries  they  are  busy  at  that  time  taking  i^ 
trees,  &c,  and  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  give  employment 
to  any  one  that  suits  them.  For  anything  like  a  permanent 
job,  that,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  gooa  character 
and  letters  of  introduction,  and  the  best  thne  for  that  would 
be  early  spring.  The  letters  should  come  from  your  present 
master,  or  the  gentleman,  or  some  of  either  of  their  friends 
who  know  or  deal  with  the  nurseryman  to  whom  you  apply. 
If  you  suited  there,  you  might  remain  or  be  sent  to  some 
gentleman's  estaUishment  where  a  young  man  was  wanted.. 
It  is  next  to  folly  for  any  young  man  to  come  to  London 
now  without  these  letters  of  introduction.  Even  then  he 
should  have  a  £aw  pounds  in  his  pocket,  as  we  have  known 
young  men  tramp  to  every  nursery  round  London  and  &B 
to  obtain  a  day's  work.  The  very  number  seeking  employ-t 
ment  keeps  wages  down. 

And  lastly.  Whether  you  remain  as  a  gentleman's  gar- 
dener, or  resolve  to  be  ultimately  a  landscape  gardener,  lose 
no  opportunity  of  improving  yourself.  EInowledge  is  always 
to  be  carried  about,  and  it  will  be  your  own  &tdt  if  it  ever 
make  you  conceited  and  proud.  The  most  intelligent  man 
is  generally  the  most  humble  and  considerate.  Above  all,  if 
your  aim  is  high  spare  no  effort  to  write  dearly  and  cor-^ 
rectly.  In  your  short  letter  we  detect  eleven  or  twelve 
instances  of  misspelling.  This  is  a  crying  evil  even  amongst 
some  that  write  well,  and  is  often  done  more  frt>m  careless- 
ness than  want  of  knowing  better.  One  of  the  best  cor- 
rectives is  to  take  a  favourite  author,  leam  short  periods  by 
heart,  then  write  them  down,  and  compare  each  word  with 
the  printed  copy.  Many  have  thanked  us  for  the  advice, 
and  it  is  far  from  such  dull  and  dry  work  as  ever  and  anon 
consulting  the  diotionazy.  In  a  short  time  the  dictionary 
may  be  pretty  weU  a  fixture  as  respects  spelling. — ^E.  F.] 


Thk  Bio  Tbixs  of  Cauvornia. — ^Let  ns  first  walk  upon 
the  "  big  tree  stump."  You  see  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  sound,. 
and  leveL    Upon  this  stuaap,  however  incredible  it  may 
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aeem^  on  the  4tli  of  July  thirty-two  persons  were  engaged 
in  dancing  four  sets  of  cotillions  at  one  time,  wit^ont  suffer- 
ing any  inconyenience  whatever,  and  besides  "^ese  there 
were  musicians  and  lookers-on.  Across,  the  solid  wood  of 
this  stump,  51  feet  from  the  ground  (now  the  baric  is  removed 
which  was  from  15  to  18  inches  in  thickness),  measured 
25  feet,  and  with  the  bark  28  feet.  Think  for  a  moment ;  the 
stump  of  a  tree  exceeding  9  yards  in  diameter,  and  sound  to 
the  veiy  centre !  This  tree  employed  five  men  for  twenty  days 
in  fdHng  it — ^not  by  diopping  it  down,  but  by  boring  it  off 
with  pump  augurs.  After  the  stem  was  fiurly  severS  from 
the  stump,  the  nprightness  of  the  tree  and  breadth  of  its 
base  sus^dned  H  in  its  position.  To  accomplish  the  feat  of 
throwing  it  over,  about  two  and  a-half  days  were  spent  in 
inserting  wedges  and  driving  them  in  by  the  butts  of  trees, 
until  at  last  the  monarch  of  the  forest  was  forced  to  tremble 
and  then  to  £all,  after  braving  "  the  batUe  and  the  breeze  " 
fer  nearly  three  thousand  years.  TMs  noble  tree  was  302  feet 
in  height,  96  feet  in  circumilBrence  at  the  ground.  Again : 
A  short  distance  from  the  above  lies  the  prostrate  and 
majestic  body  of  the  "  Father  of  the  Forest,"  the  largest  tree 
of  the  whole  group,  half  buried  in  the  soil.  This  tree 
measured  in  circumference  at  the  roots  110  feet.  It  is 
200  fftet  to  the  first  branch.  By  ihe  trees  that  were  broken 
off  when  this  tree  bowed  its  i>roud  head  in  its  fall,  it  is 
estimated  that  when  standing  it  could  not  be  less  than 
485  feet  in  height.  800  Feet  from  the  roots  and  where  it 
was  broken  off  by  striking  against  another  large  tree,  it  is 
18  feet  in  diameter." — {Scenes  of  Wonder  and  CSmoeUy  in 
California.) 

A  PEACTICAL  UNTEUTH. 

It  is  very  humiliating  at  any  time  and  for  any  person  to 
be  compelled  to  make  a  confossion  of  a  little  shabby  delin- 
craency,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  iAie  case  of  amateur  gar- 
deners, a  body  of  men  nsimlly  considered  remarkably  free 
from  any  taint  of  moral  turpitude;  and  yet  I  must  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  c<mfe8S  before  the  world  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  a  little  secret  doing  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  high  standard  of  gardening  morality :  so  out  it  oomes. 

On  my  lawn  I  have  two  rather  large  and  very  prominent 
beds,  which  are  planted  with  choice  Gladioli,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  Mignonette;  now  it  is  known  to  all 
nowers  of  this  veiy  beantiM  flower  that  under  a  hot  sun 
tiieir  brightness  and  efliilgence  soon  fades,  it  will,  therefore, 
be  obvious  that  I  found  it  a  difficult  matter  during  the  li^ 
intensely  hot  weafcher  to  sustain  -tiie  beauty  of  my  fa/vourite 
bed.  What  was  to  be  done?  Must  I  submit  to  be  twitted 
about  the  failure  of  my  hortioultural  skill?  This  would 
never  do;  so  I  set  my  wits  to  work.  Now,  independently 
of  these  two  prominent  beds,  I  have  several  patches  of 
these  beautifril  bulbs  planted  at  different  times,  intended 
fbr  cutting  for  dinner-table  decoration ;  when,  therefore,  any 
of  the  spikes  of  flowers  in  the  beds  on  the  lawn  became 
''dowdy,"  I  cut  them  down,  and  rephiced  them  by  spikes 
out  from  the  reserve-beds,  and  stuck  into  the  ground  amid 
the  foliage  of  their  decapitated  confriret,  giving  tbem  a 
^entiful  supply  of  water.  In  this  condition  they  continued 
fresh  and  beautiftd,  expanding  every  one  of  theii  flowers  to 
the  very  apex ;  and  no  one  suspected  I  had  been  guilty  of 
so  shabby  a  trick,  and  to  this  moment  the  mystery  of  my 
snocess  has  remained  veiled!  Forgive  me,  ye  armies  at 
^blue  aprons ! "  Confession  is  one  ^p  to  amendment,  and 
tJiis  one  step  I  have  taken.— T.  S. 


A  KATIOJ^AL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY 

WELL  MANAGED. 

Twigs  has  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  had 
occasion  to  erect  a  hall  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  its 
requirements ;  and  when  laying  the  fonndation  stone  upon 
the  second  occasion,  no  longer  since  than  the  14th  of  last 
month,  its  President  addressed  the  assembled  members. 
We  will  make  but  one  extract  from  that  address. 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society : — 
^  ''We  are  assembled  here  to-<by,  agieeaUy  to  your  dSxec- 
tka,  to  take  the  flnt  formal  step  towards  me  erection  of  a 
bnilding  for  the  me  of  the  8o(Mj,  to  more  eHiictuaUj  cany 


out '  its  purposes  of  encouraging  and  improving  the  soienoe 
and  practice  of  horticulture,  promoting  the  ameHocatvni  of 
the  various  K>ecies  of  trees,  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  species  and  varieties.' 

"  Such  were  the  original  objects  oi  the  Society,  as  named 
in  t^e  act  of  incoiporation,  and  such,  I  am  hi^ypy  to  say, 
they  have  always  been,  and,  I  doubt  not,  ever  will  be,  as 
long  as  this  beaiutifrd  edifice  you  are  about  to  erect  sfaaQ 
endure. 

"  It  is  since  the  completion  of  the  former  hall  that  the 
progress  of  the  Society  has  been  rapid,  and  its  influence  felt 
thron|fhout  the  entire  country.  New  Hfe  and  fresh  vitality 
were  inftised  into  the  Society.  It  had  the  sympathy,  as  it 
had  the  substantial  aid,  of  the  public.  It  was  appreciated 
as  its  founders  intended  it  should  be.  Its  otgeots  seemed  all 
at  once  to  become  apparent.  It  encouraged  and  promoted 
the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture ;  it  stimnlated  the 
production  and  introduction  of  new  flowers,  fruits,  trees, 
and  plants ;  it  rewarded  the  cultivator  for  the  best  ^P^^ 
mens  of  his  skill;  it  gathered  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  a  library  of  the  most  celebrated  English  and 
French  works  on  gardening;  it  made  known  through  its 
weekly  and  annual  eidiibitions  all  the  choicer  prodactuais  of 
the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  gpreenhouse ;  it  awakened  a 
taste  for  ornamental  and  landscape  art,  and  it  disseminated 
through  its  annual  reports  a  vast  fond  of  information  i^>oa 
every  branch  of  horticulture." 

We  could  name  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  ought  to  bhtsk 
when  they  read  this,  knowing,  as  they  do,  how  just  the 
reverse  is  the  truth  if  spoken  of  our  EoyaJ  Hortdooltiiral 
Society. 

THE  EYE  EDUCATIOIS'  OF  GAEDENEES. 

YouB  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "A  Mak  with  ak 
Etx"  seems  to  be  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  gar- 
deners generally — I  mean  real  gardeners ;  for  it  is  not  every 
man  who  "  dons  a  blue  apron  and  shoulders  a  spade  "  that 
can  be  truly  called  a  gardener.  While  we  see  so  many 
advertisements  for  a  gi^ener  who  thoroughly  understands 
the'  management  of  hothouse  and  greenhouse,  kitchen  and 
flower  ga^en,  and  can  look  after  a  horse  and  chaise,  and 
also  wait  at  table,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  grooms  and 
coachmen  ready  to  style  themselves  gardeners  &  the  sake 
of  the  little  higher  pay  than  grooms  generally  obtain,  and* 
of  course,  as  for  as  the  garden  is  concerned,  tJiey  will  be 
found  deflcient  in  the  required  eye,  and  frequently  of  both 
visionary  organs.  I  think  it  must  be  with  such  men  as  these 
that  the  "  Man  with  an  Eye  "  has  had  to  do,  and  not  with 
gardeners ;  for  although  a  gardener  myself  and  by  no  means 
a  perfect  one,  I  may  safely  assert  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  gardeners  as  a  body  have  very  good  eyes,  seeing 
many  imperfections  in  the  places  under  their  care  that  are 
quite  Hinnoticed  by  their  employers,  and  are  too  frequently 
powerless  from  the  want  of  adequate  assistance  to  remedy 
these  (to  them)  visible  defects.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  imperfections  in  many  instances  of  gardeners — I  mean 
men  who  from  the  early  training  and  opportunities  they 
have  had  ought  to  have  become  masters  of  the  art  of  ma- 
naging a  gentleman's  garden  establishment,  whetha  large 
or  small ;  but  still  I  would  advise  the  ''Man  with  ah  Etx  '* 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  real  gardeners  befose  he 
continues  denoiincing  them  as  so  void  of  the  properly  edop 
cated  eye.  I  have  fSt  it  a  duty  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  my  fraternity,  and  sign  myself,  not  a  man  with  one  eye 
only,  but  I  hope— One  having  both  Etbs  Open. 


SUPPLYING  LONDON  WITH  POTATOES. 

F0BICESI.T  the  great  Potato  mart  of  London  was  in  Todej 
Street,  and  at  the  wharves  which  lie  between  tha4i  thoioneh- 
&xe  and  the  Thames  vessels  from  all  the  porta  on^^e 
eastern  coast  of  England,  laden  with  Potatoes,  used  to 
deliver  their  cargoes.  The  Tooley  Street  market,  however, 
may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer,  nearly  the  whole  traiBc  in 
the  carriage  of  Potatoes  having  been  diverted  firom  the 
coasting  tnide  to  the  railways,  and  to  the  Great  Nort^iem  in 
pairticnmr.  So  silently  has  this  change  taken  plaoe,  that 
even  railway  shareholders  themselves  have  not  been  aware 
of  it,  aad  thacefore  it  was  that  the  anBOunosmerft  bmU  by 
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Mr.  Paoke,  at  tise  recent  meeting  of  the  Great  Northern 
CompaDj^  that  the  directors  were  expending  iB40,000  in 
imOTOTing  the  condition  of  their  Potato  market,  took  his 
anoienoe  completely  by  soiprise.  A  Potato  market !  Have 
we  Boeh  a  thing?  Where  is  it  ?  How  possibly  can  Je40,000 
be  required  for  any  snch  purpose  P  Such  was  the  ezdama- 
tioD»  and  snch  the  inqoiries  which  greeted  the  announce- 
metit. 

These  inquiries  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  satisfy,  for  the 
information  not  only  of  the  Great  Northern  shareholders, 
but  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  facts  and  figures  which  we 
shall  have  to  place  before  them  are  so  extraordinary  that 
they  cannot  &ai  to  add  to  the  astonishment  and  surprise 
which  were  then  expressed.  Scarcely  had  the  line  been 
o|>ened  when  the  Yorkshire  Potato  growers  applied  to  the 
directors  to  afford  them  some  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
their  produce  to  i^e  London  market.  Their  request  was 
oomphed  with^  and  the  conveyance  of  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
Potatoes  in  one  season  from  Selby  to  London  was  the 
be^pnninff  of  a  carrying  trade,  whi(di  may  now  be  roughly 
estmiated  at  85,000  tons  a-year,  or  (taking  one  ton  as  suffi- 
cient during  twelve  months  for  consumption  by  a  family  of 
ten  persons}  an  amount  of  Potatoes  sufficient  to  supply  the 
irants  of  850,000  persons.  Such  has  been  the  development 
of  iJie  trade  in  the  course  of  twelve  years ;  and  as  it  is  a 
I^TOwing  trade,  and  one  sure  to  be  stimulated  by  the  increase 
m  the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  to  it,  it  is  not 
hmaiTding  too  much  to  say  that  before  the  lapse  of  another 
period  of  twelve  years,  one-half  the  entire  population  of 
Ixmdon  may  expect  to  be  supplied  with  Potatoes  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

At  present  this  trade  is  conducted  by  thirty-five  factors, 
who  hAve  hitherto  carried  on  their  business  in  little  wooden 
lints,  not  tinlike  sentry-boxes,  paying  a  small  toU  to  the 
oompany  for  the  privilege.  Badly,  however,  as  they  have 
been  housed,  they  have  l^n  far  worse  situated  in  regard  to 
the  fl&cflities  of  receiving  and  forwarding  their  consignments. 
TImj  have  been  altogetiier  without  store  accommodation,  a 
dromnstance  which  compelled  them  to  get  rid  of  the  Pota- 
toes the  moment  they  removed  them  from  the  company's 
wM^ns,  which,  in  itself,  has  been  no  easy  task,  owing  to  a 
demaency  of  siding  accommodation,  and  the  consequent 
1>lodtB  upon  the  lines.  On  one  occasion,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
PlM^e,  there  were  aa  many  as  nine  hundred  trucks  waiting 
to  be  unloaded.  This  must  have  been  a  great  inconvenience 
to  the  factors,  and  no  less  an  inconvenience  to  the  company, 
whose  rolHng  stock  was  to  that  extent  crippled  so  long  as 
the  Uock  continued. 

The  recurrence,  however,  of  any  such  drawbacks  is  now 
about  to  be  obviated,  for  the  whole  of  the  old  terminua  in 
Jiaiden  Lane  has  been  set  aside  as  the  area  of  the  new 
xnaiket.  On  that  site  the  oompany  is  now  building  a  long 
range  of  warehouses,  thirty-eight  in  number*  fitted  with  dry 
and  well-ventilated  cellars  for  the  storage  of  the  Potatoes. 
In  firont  of  each  there  is  fitted  upon  the  arrival  line  a  tum- 
tahie,  communicating  with  a  short  line  of  about  60  or  70  feet 
long,  which  strikes  from  the  main  line  at  right  angles,  and 
itms  up  to  the  warehouse  door — in  other  words,  the  line 
throws  out  here  thirty-eight  short  spurs.  Each  spur  is 
simkHed  with  a  wide  platform,  at  which  four  waggons  can 
wm  ease  deliver  their  goods,  to  be  at  once  carried  into  the 
wanhouse,  and  stored  there,  either  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
eellazs.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  in 
times  of  frost  Potatoes  are  much  safer  in  dark  ceDars  than 
in  pLaoes  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  light.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  explanation  that  immediately  on  the 
anival  of  a  Potato  train  it  can  be  broken  up  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  consignments  in  it,  and  that  each 
motor  can  have  the  waggon  consigned  to  him  turned  in  upon 
his  own  60  feet  of  line,  and  brought  alongside  his  own  plat- 
Ibnn,  there  to  be  at  once  emptiea  and  made  again  available 
fbr  the  service  of  the  company.  The  arrangement  will  be 
eflBctual  against  the  recurrence  of  blocks,  add  to  the  cf^acity 
of  the  company's  rolling  stock,  and  enable  the  factor  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  demand  may  rule  the  market. 

The  fhcilities  to  be  afforded  to  the  delivery  of  the  Pota- 
toes will  not  be  less  convenient  than  those  connected  with 
the  reception  of  them.  The  warehouses  wiU  also  have  a 
Iront  towards  Maiden  Lane,  but  not  upon  it ;  for  between 
them  and  that  thoroughfare  the  company  are  constructing. 


parallel  to  it*  a  wide  and  perfectly  level  road,  <m  which  the 
drays  which  are  to  convey  the  Potatoes  from  the  factor  to 
the  dealer  can  come  in,  load  at  the  warehouse  door,  and 
thence  carry  off  the  goods.  The  company,  in  order  to  guaird 
against  anything  in  the  way  of  irregularity,  will  have  their 
own  constables  placed  at  the  gate  leading  into  this  private 
road,  and  their  duty  will  be  to  see  that  each  dray  ti^es  up 
its  proper  position,  and  does  not  loiter  so  as  to  inconvenienee 
others. — (BaUway  Nevos,) 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KXTCHBK  OABnXN. 

Iif  dry  weather  hoe  every  part  ef  the  garden  ihorcntffiiiy, 
as  those  seeds  that  were  ripened  in  Summer  (where  weeds 
were  allowed  to  perfect  seeds  and  to  shed  them),  have  now 
vegetated  and  may  be  destroyed  effectually,  which  is  better 
than  allowing  them  to  remain  till  tiie  spring  amongst  ether 
crops.  When  a  kitchen  garden  is  at  this  season  well  stocked 
witii  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  crops,  all  neatly  arranged 
and  well  culUvated,  and  the  waUcs  in  good  order,  we  thu^ 
this  is  not  at  all  the  least  interesting  period  of  the  year  in 
this  useful  department  of  gardening.  Cdbhages,  plant  ont 
immediately  &e  main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages,  and  after 
planting  them  take  the  first  opportunity  of  a  <fry  day  to  fork 
over  between  the  plants.  CauUfiowers,  prepare  grcmnd  on  a 
south  border  or  other  £avourable  aspect  for  planting  them 
under  hand-lights.  A  quantity  may  be  pricked  out  of  cold 
frames  to  receive  protection  frt>m  severe  frost  in  winter* 
Endive,  plant  dose  under  walls  where  they  can  be  easily 
secured  from  frost.  Herbs,  make  fresh  plantations  where 
required.  Lettuce,  prepare  ground  for  plantations  of  Brown 
Cos  and  Hardy  Qxeen.  A  double  row  of  them  may  be  planted 
at  the  foot  of  the  south,  east,  and  west  walls,  the  plants  to 
be  4  inches  apart  in  the  row ;  and  should  they  all  stand  over 
the  winter,  which  is  seldom  tiie  case,  every  alternate  one 
can  be  removed  to  form  other  plantations.  Potatoes,  they 
may  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dead,  but  the  late 
sorts  had  better  remain  in  the  ground  for  a  time  to  rmen 
weD.  Twmips,  thin  younr  crops  of  these  and  Spinach  before 
they  become  weakly  and  £rawn,  through  standing  too  closely 
together. 

FBUIT  OABDBK. 

Apples  and  Pears  that  have  been  gathered  dmring  the  last 
fortm^t  should  now  be  looked  over  carefdlly,  when  it  will 
be  found  that  those  that  were  bruised  or  in  any  way  in- 
jured have  begun  to  decay,  and  unless  removed  will  infect 
others.  Filberts  are  now  ripe  in  most  situations  and  should 
be  gathered.  They  keep  well  in  a  moderate-sized  hamper 
packed  firmly.  Put  the  fhtit-room  in  proper  order  for  the 
reception  of  its  winter  stock.  Use  no  straw  or  hay  about 
the  Aruit,  as  materials  of  this  kind  are  very  liable  to  spoil 
the  flavour  of  fruit  laid  amongst  them.  Handle  the  fruity 
especially  Pears,  as  little  and  aa  lightly  as  possible.  Thin 
the  leaves  of  early  Cherry  trees  on  walk  so  as  to  ripen  the 
wood.  Protect  Plums  from  insects,  and  dosely  net-ng  Im- 
p^ratrice  and  other  keeping  varieties.  Expose  Baspbeny 
suckers  so  as  to  ripen  them  thoroughly.  Make  new  Straw* 
berxy*bedB,  dear  runners  away  from  the  old  plants. 

FLOWXB  OABDBN. 

The  removal  and  transplanting  of  evergreens  may  be 
undertaken  frt>m  the  present  time  to  November  with  more 
chances  of  success  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  and 
for  large  specimens  no  other  season  should,  if  possible,  be 
selected.  The  natural  warmth  of  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  the  dose  damp  weather  generally  prevailing  in  the 
autumn  months,  are  the  prindpal  causes  operating  to  insure 
success.  Add  to  this  a  principle,  well  known  to  those  who 
have  planted  largely  at  ail  seasons,  that  plants  form  roots 
more  readily  after  tiie  season  of  active  growth  and  during 
the  ripening  of  the  wood  than  at  any  other.  Whether  plant* 
ing  is  done  in  masses  or  singly,  the  ground  should  be  well 
trendied  and  drained  before  attempting  to  put  in  a  plant; 
for  single  plants,  if  they  are  intended  to  thrive,  a  mere  round 
hole  just  larse  enough  to  hold  the  roots  is  not  sufficient,  but 
the  groimd  for  some  epace  round  should  be  well  worked-up 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Aiture  roots,  as  weH  as  ti^ 
escape  of  water.  As  each  tree  or  shrub  is  planted  secure  it 
from  the  action  of  high  winds.  Mulch  the  surface  to  prevent 
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evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  give  besides  occasional  water- 
ings at  the  roots  when  the  earth  becomes  dry,  and  then  only 
sprinkle  the  tops  well  each  erening,  wetting  the  bark  and 
foliage  completely.  Plant  early  bidbs.  Protect  Anriculas, 
from  heavy  rains.  Pot  the  layers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
Tie-np  and  regulate  Dahlias  as  they  bloom,  removing  all  bad 
and  small  blooms. 

OBEBNHOUSB  AND  COKSKBVATOBT. 

House  greenhouse  plants  before  heavy  rains  come  on,  the 
tender  sorts  first;  dean  the  pots  and  soil,  stake,  relabel, 
and  dear  off  insects  before  they  are  taken  in ;  Camellias  and 
Azaleas  to  have  a  cool  airy  place.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias 
and  Cinerarias  to  be  shifted  and  grown  on.  Heaths  and 
New  Holland  plants  to  have  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  by 
the  sides  and  sashes  being  left  open  in  fine  weather.  The 
most  desirable  ol^ects  to  secure  in  the  management  of  the 
minority  of  plants  in  these  structures  is  procuring  a  robust 
and  hardy  growth,  and  lessening  their  vital  activity  that 
they  may  gradually  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  season. 

8TOV1. 
Give  abundance  of  air  here  at  every  convenient  opportu- 
nity, to  assist  the  plants  to  complete  their  growth  in  a  strong 
and  healthy  manner.  Sprinkle  the  walls  and  pathways  twice 
or  thrice  daily,  and  dew  the  plants  over  occasionally  with 
tepid  water  on  bright  days.  Maintain  a  brisk  temperature 
in  the  daytime,  but  allow  the  thermometer  to  fi^  to  about 
60°  during  the  night.  Twiners  on  the  roof  should  now  be 
more  than  ever  kept  within  bounds,  cutting  back  all  shoots 
that  have  done  flowering  and  tjina  the  others,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  light  as  little  as  possiole.  Achimenes,  Glox- 
inias, and  G«sneras  that  are  properly  ripened  off  may  be 


frost ;  but  take  care  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  free 
from  damp.  Let  any  growing  plants  that  require  more  pot- 
room  be  uiifbed  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  order  to  have  them 
well  rooted  into  the  fresh  soil  before  winter. 

FOECINO-PIT. 

Those  who  intend  to  provide  a  rich  display  early  in  the 
spring  should  now  select  the  plants  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
As  one  important  division  of  good  forcers  we  would  recom- 
mend the  ordinary  American  shrubs,  many  of  which,  although 
too  large  for  the  drawing-room  stand,  are  well  adapted  for 
placing  in  conspicuous  stations  in  the  conservatory  or  mixed 
greenhouse.  Of  such  are  the  various  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas 
of  the  nudiflora  class,  with  various  hybrids,  the  Rhodora 
canadensis.  Ledum  latifolium  and  thynufolium,  TTft-lTwift.  lati- 
folia,  angustifolia,  and  glauca»  Andromeda  pulverulenta,  and 
Daphne,  especially  cneorum,  and  even  the  old  Poly g^  a 


suffer  but  little  from  the  moving.  Watered  with  sewage 
Coleworts,  and  Early  171m  Savoys,  cabbaging  nicely;  and  just 
needing  a  litde  more  moisture  to  make  them  vigorous  and 
tender.  Went  over  the  old  plantation  of  Cabbages ;  cat  off 
any  split  heads,  stripped  off  any  withered  leaves,  and  left 
them  between  the  rows,  which  wiH  alike  shade  the  ground 
and  afford  nourishment  by  their  farther  decomposition. 
Some  of  the  larger  outside  leaves,  stripped  off  previously, 
and  scattered  ^ong  the  rows,  maintained  a  degree  of 
moisture  about  tiie  roots  of  this  useful  plantation,  which 
kept  yielding  most  effectually,  though  from  the  beginning 
of  June  untu  Friday  morning  we  have  not  had  enough  <k 
moisture  to  penetrate  the  ground  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Now,  after  this  rain,  we  sh^  know  little  more  of  drought  this 
season. 

We  will  not  now  re^t  the  great  care  taken  to  keep 
things  moving  in  the  right  way,  when  we  could  not  give 
them  the  water  they  needed.  We  have  never  forgotten  what 
was  said  by  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  some  years  ago,  on  this 
subject.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  when  fine  weather  came 
after  frost,  or,  we  may  add,  excessive  drought,  peoole  were 
little  inclined  then  to  make  any  excuse  for  the  denciendes 
resulting  therefrom.  It  is  certain  that,  if  by  a  little  extra 
care  and  attention  we  could  have  prevented  a  disaster,  and 
did  not  use  that  care,  we  should  be  haunted  at  least  by  our 
own  self-accusations,  and  that,  to  sensitive  minds,  would 
be  punishment  enoufi^h.  Extraordinary  care  to  keep  off  a 
looked-for  evil,  even  u  the  evil  do  not  come,  is  mudi  better 
than  fretting  and  fuming  over  a  disaster  we  did  nothing  to 
prevent. 

Cauliflowers. — ^Watered  with  sewage  water  those  that  are 
coming  nicely  in.  A  few  here  and  there  are  spindling  pre- 
maturely ;  but  the  little  sewage  water  and  mulching  have 


j:l.^  J.    V  i.'x  1-     '_    1  '_!       ^-^l^^f!^ 7^^t^l9S^?  ^j^^  1  kept  them  generally  in  fine  condition.    We  shall  now  be 

1        i.1..        1-^  -  xt.-       -«  i_^  1^.^    ^^j^  ^  dispense  with  the  old  Peas  that  we  kept  standing, 

though  rather  unsightly,  for  the  shade  they  yielded  from  the 
bright  sun.  The  kite  Mr.  Loudon,  who  ^d  so  much  £or 
gaj^eners  and  gardening,  had  an  especial  horror  at  seeing 
plantations  of  old  ffuled  Peas  in  a  ganlen ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  he  contemplated  a  northern  tour  in  the  autumn,  a 
friend,  who  suspected  that  some  northern  gardeners  were 
a  little  easy  in  this  respect,  wrote  them  to  give  them  a 
hint  to  have  all  the  offensive  subjects  removed.  Even  Hr. 
Loudon,  however,  with  his  fine  taste  for  the  tidy  and  the 
beautiful,  would  at  once  have  agreed  that  there  were  occa- 
sions when  these,  usually  so  undesirable,  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  useful.  Utility  wiU  always  have  a  beauty 
and  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our 
enthusiastic  amateurs  expressed  his  surprise  at  seeing  seve- 
ral rows  of  these  withered-haulmed  Peas  in  our  garden ;  but 


chamsebuxus.    Such  should  be  obtained  forthwith,  potted  in    when  he  was  desired  to  observe  the  fine  Cauliflower  between 
rather  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  warmest  comer  of    them,  he  out  with  his  note-book  to  remind  him,  as  he  said. 


the  warden,  whence  they  may  be  successivdy  introduced  to 
the  forcing-pit  from  the  middle  of  November  until  February. 

PITS  AND  TRAXMB. 

Continue  to  afford  young  stock  in  pits  and  frames  careM 
attention,  and  endeavour  to  have  it  well  rooted  and  strong 
without  keeping  it  so  dose  and  warm  as  to  render  it  sappy 
and  liable  to  damp  off  on  the  first  approach  of  wintery 
weather,  as  is  often  the  case  with  stock  brought  on  in  heat 
late  in  autumn,  and  then  stored  away  in  cold  pits  for  the 
winter. — ^W.  Keans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


of  the  "  wrinkle,"  as,  even  with  the  assistance  of  moderate 
waterings,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  dose  head  of 
Cauliflower  for  the  previous  six  weeks.  With  the  smalleet 
modicum  of  water  these  Cauliflowers  owed  their  luxuriance 
and  good  heads  chiefly  to  mulching  and  the  flickering  shade 
from  the  old  Peas.  We  will  now  need  the  shade  little  or  no 
longer.  Our  succession  crops  even  when  earthed-up  are  all 
mulched  with  long  stable-litter,  as  we  had  nothing  better 
to  give  them.  Some  younger  ones  had  it  spread  over  the 
gpround,  and  but  for  the  rains  we  would  have  done  the  same 
with  the  last  plantation,  put  out  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting  and  placing  under  protection,  or  protecting  where 
they  are. 

Pricked  out  a  lot  of  young  Cauliflower  in  a  bed,  the  leaves 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  as  they  were  thick  where  sown,  and 
this  will  render  them  stubby  for  being  transferred  to  pots 
or  under  hand-lights.    Both  plans  answer  well;  those  in  pots 


KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

{Cabbages, — In  most  places  at  all  moist  the  most  forward 
<3rop  for  early  spring  work  must  now  be  put  in.  We  could 
not  do  so  oursdves,  as  the  ground  was  so  dry.    Our  Cabbages  I  are  kept  under  protection,  shifts  once  or  twice  until  the 


will  follow  Onions ;  and  for  a  depth  of  2  feet  the  ground  was 
white  with  Onion  roots,  and  as  dry  as  ashes  taken  from 
under  a  grate.  No  wonder  that  most  of  our  September  and 
October  Feas  refrised  to  grow  and  produce  as  usual.  The 
rain  of  Thursday  night  and  Friday  will  hdp  us  greatly, 
and  has  given  us  a  good  supply  in  our  tanks.  Previously 
to  its  coming  we  had  pricked  out  lots  of  the  second  sowing 
of  Cabbages,  with  two  or  three  small  leaves.  In  mild 
winters  these  will  stand  better  than  the  lareer  plants  pre- 


middle  of  March,  and  then  turned  out  into  rich  soiL  We 
generally  obtain  the  heads  pretty  well  as  soon  from  hand- 
lights.  In  the  larger  size  we  plant  out  nine  or  more  plants^ 
and  then  thm  in  February  or  March  to  five.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  winter  we  do  not  mind  the  plants  being  frosted, 
as  they  are  then  small;  and  if  the  frost  should  be  severe 
we  then  cover  the  glasses  with  litter,  or  a  hood,  made 
like  that  often  used  for  bee-hives,  and  allow  the  cover  to 
remain  xmtil  the  thaw  has  come  and  softened  the  soil  inside. 


viously  pricked  out,  (ind  which,  wh^n  n48^  in  b^tllsi  wjU  I  giying  all  n^Q^Bsazj  air  tp  ^^ep  the  plaata  stnbby  and  li«rd7» 
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By  the  end  of  Febroazy  we  give  lees  air,  using  the  heat  of 
the  Bon  to  make  ^e  plants  grow,  and  covering  them  every 
cold  nig^t,  and  as  the  plante  become  large  th^  are  pro- 
tected ontil  the  weather  is  wann  enough  to  enable  them  to 
stand  withoat  their  glasses.  In  planting  under  these  hand- 
iights,  or  even  in  a  bed  to  stand  the  winter,  we  usually 
oover  the  sor&oe  of  the  soU  for  half  an  inch  or  more  with 
rough  sand  or  roaddrift,  which  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  pre* 
servative  against  damp  and  slugs.  A  little  dry  slaked  Ume 
ma^  also  be  put  between  the  rows.  The  sand  is  what  our 
amateur  friend  would  have  called  a  wrinkle.  An  old  gar- 
dener of  the  old  school,  who  was  veiy  fortunate  with  his 
early  Cauliflower,  told  it  to  us  as  a  great  favour,  and  a  secret 
we  were  to  keep.  He  has  long  been  beyond  any  regretting 
tiiat  we  have  not  made  the  best  of  the  secret  in  what  he 
ihtti  considered  the  best  way  of  treating  it. 

Lettueet. — Tied-up  some  behind  a  wall  to  succeed  those  at 
present  in  use.  Planted  out  more  in  borders,  some  to  be 
protected  for  winter  use  if  necessary.  Sowed  the  last  crop 
as  stated  last  week  on  rather  hard  ground  out  of  doors. 

Sndiee. — ^Wat^ed  the  most  forwud  and  planted  out  more. 
Our  Chicory  will  do  little  good  this  season,  as  owing^  to  the 
drought  it  made  no  headway.  However,  we  always  mid  that 
Chioory  and  even  Endivei,  however  nice,  are  generally  at  a 
discount  when  a  good  Lettuce  can  be  had.  In  our  own  case 
winter  salad  waa  once  a  matter  of  importance,  but  now  it  is 
4xmxparatively  seldom  called  for«  In  such  cases  some  must 
be  kept  in  case  it  shotdd  be  wanted.  It  would  generally  be 
more  satisfi^ctory  to  the  gardeiier  if  such  things  were  wanted 
xegularly  or  not  at  aU,  as  then  the  best  could  be  made  of 
the  room. 

Cueumderc — ^The  same  as  to  Cucumbers.     What  is  the 
use  of  keeping  up  a  winter  supply,  when  a  Cucumber  is 
scarcely  tasted  at  table  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  April  ?    The  places  had  better  remain  empty  for 
several  months,  and  ftiel,  fermenting  material,  &c.,  be  saved. 
Those  in  frames  should  now  have  the  linings  banked  up,  to 
keep  up  internal  heat,  and  the  inside  be  kept  rather  dry,  if 
we  should  have  dull  weather.    Those  bearing  in  pits  should 
also  have  a  little  artificial  heat  in  cold  duU  weather.    Young 
plants,  with  two  or  three  rough  leaves,  should  now  be  in- 
tzoduoed  for  winter  supply,  where  wintcnr  Cucumbers  are  a 
feature.  They  are  most  easily  grown  in  houses  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  do  best  for  winter  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  or  in 
pits,  where  the  roots  are  somewhat  connned.    One  cause  of 
success  is  to  have  the  plants  as  strong  as  possible,  and  free 
from  all  sorts  of  insects,  before  the  &ik  days  come  on,  the 
pbnts  being  kept  sturdy,  instead  of  drawn,  by  plenty  of  air 
at  aU  &vourable  opportunities.    A  second  means  of  success, 
where  the  fruit  is  wanted  chiefly  at  Christmas  and  onwards, 
is  to  allow  the  plants  to  bear  little  or  none  before  the  middle 
of  December.    We  have  seen  plants  loaded  in  November 
that  were  intended  to  carry  on  throagh  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  but  they  mostly  remsed  to  do  much  good  after  the 
new  year.    We  believe,  ourselves,  that  one  Cucumber  before 
the  new  year  will  distress  phmts  more  than  two  or  three 
Cucumbers  after  that  period,  when  the  sun,  instead  of 
waning,  is  gaining  power. 

Bee^oot. — ^As  we  are  upon  salads,  we  may  mention  that 
our  transplanted  Beet  has  done  well,  and  been  in  use  for  a 
month  past.    We  think  we  shall  transplant  in  future.    For 
several  seasons  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  a  seedling  in 
the  open  air.    No  sooner  did  the  red  seed-leaves  appear 
tlian  it  was  whisked  oft    Even  netting  was  not  effectual, 
for  the  birds  managed  to  find  their  way  under  it,  and  after 
chattering  defiance  with  all  the  energy  of  terror,  generally 
escaped  before  we  could  catch  them.    Sparrows  and  green 
linnets  seemed  the  principal  depredators.    Young  plants  of 
the  Lobelia  kermasina  were  treated  the  same  way.    We 
were  obliged  to  thread  and  net  the  lines  to  preserve  them. 
There  is  so  little  in  common  between  the  Beet  and  the 
Lobelia^  except  the  odour,  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  if  a 
■iiwfltty  crimson  colour  has  been  equally  attractive  elsewhere. 
We  found  the  lines  of  small  thread  were  quite  as  effectual 
in  scaring  the  birds  from  the  Lobelia  as  nets,  or  even  more 
so ;  for  they  will  walk  round  and  round  the  nets  imtil, 
acquiring  courage;,  they  will  walk  or  crawl  under  th^n, 
getting  ut&r  head  in  first*  and,  thief-like,  their  body  afber- 
wrwds.    The  stretched  thread  seems  to  impress  them  with 
some  indefinable  dread. 


Celery. — ^We  found  our  little  heads  of  the  Dwarf  Incom- 
parable Celery  better  than  we  expected,  and  have  been 
using  it  for  table  for  eight  days.  In  ordinary  seasons  we 
could  have  had  it  good  by  the  middle  of  July,  though,  like  a 
good  many  olher  things,  even  Celery  loses  its  zest  when 

S'ven  too  early  or  for  too  long  a  period.    Our  late  friend 
r.  Beaton  found  this  out  when  he  sent  young  Potatoes  to 
table  in  Novembcor  and  December.    He  found  it  more  pru- 
dent to  send  them  in  after  the  shortest  day  was  passed  and 
the  new  year  had  commenced.    The  new  year  ^ve  a  charm 
to  the  new  Potatoes  which  they  wholly  wanted  in  the  murky 
cold  days  of  December.    So  long  as  prejudices  are  innocent 
there  is  no  harm  in  humouring  them,  and  all  the  more  when 
we  are  paid  for  doing  sa    We  allude  to  this  Incomparable 
Celery  diiefiy  for  impressing  the  importance  of  its  being 
grown  by  the  cottager  and  the  amateur,  who  have  little  room 
at  their  disposal.    Of  course,  our  heads  are  rather  small,  but 
almost  every  bit  except  the  outside  leaves  is  fit  for  table, 
and  we  send  from  these  little  heads,  about  a  foot  in  length 
to  table,  from  plants  about  15  inches  in  height.    We  have 
just  measured  the  bed  from  which  we  are  now  raising  the 
plants  for  cheese,  &c.,  every  day.    It  is  4  feet  wide  and 
52  feet  long,  and  has  four  rows  in  the  bed,  and  seventy-one 
plants  in  each  row,  making  284  plants  in  the  bed.     The 
plants  are  just  dose  enough  in  this  dry  season,  about  10  inches 
apart,  but  there  is  stOl  room  for  their  growing  larger,  and 
in  a  dripping  season  were  there  some  thirty  or  forty  plants 
less  in  a  bed,  there  would  stiU  be  a  great  number  of  plants 
in  a  little  space.  Even  now,  small  as  the  plants  are,  there  is 
as  much  in  them  fit  for  table  as  is  often  met  with  in  great, 
rampant.  Giant  Celery  that  requires  much  room  and  a  great 
bank  of  earthing-up,  besides  the  labour  of  doing  it.    From 
15  to  18  inches  on  each  side  of  the  bed  will  be  ample  space 
for  earthing-up.    In  fact,  if  the  Celery  were  to  stuid  long, 
15  inches  would  be  quite  sufficient;  so  that  for  a  ^ace 
altogether  from  6i  to  7  feet  wide  and  52  feet  long,  you  miffht 
not  only  plant  but  earth-up  284  heads  of  Celeiy  in  fine  order 
for  the  dinner-table.     In  a  more  dripping  season  some  230 
to  240  veiy  fine  heads  could  be  obtained.    Our  firiends  who 
can  spare  thdr  20  or  30  feet  fbi  a  bed,  may  see  how  many 
heads  they  may  have  in  little  space.  The  landlord  of  a  large 
hotel  who  has  a  larg^  garden  but  never  can  obtain  a  tithe  of 
the  Celery  he  wan^  from  it,  took  us  to  see  his  rows,  and 
poor  miserable  stuff,  it  looked  after  all  his  watering.    He 
is  now  convinced  that  on  the  bed-system  and  wi&  this 
dwarf  kind  he  can  have  better  produce  and  four  times  the 
quantity  from  the  same  groimd.     For  early  taking  up,  a 
trench  may  be  dug  out  in  the  usual  way.    When  intended 
to  stand  the  winter  and  the  spring,  we  inrefer  taking  out 
little  of  a  trench,  but  having  the  surface  of  the  bed,  after 
the  addition  of  the  dung,  quite  as  high  as  the  general  leveL 
•When  we  dig  a  narrow  trench  to  give  the  little  earthing-up 
that  is  necessary,  that  helps  te  keep  the  bed  dry  in  wint^ 
— ^almost  as  necessaiy  te  prevent  rotting  then  as  moisture 
is  essential  te  growth  in  summer. 

We  have  eaxthed-up  finally  another  piece  of  the  bed,  so 
that  our  last  earthed-up  shall  be  ready  for  us  in  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  days ;  but  owing  te  th^e  plants  being  thick, 
they  have  not  wanted  that  bluiching  time  this  season.  In 
&ct,  when  a  string  is  placed  round  &em  the  heart  becomes 
white,  whilst  the  tep  keeps  growing  freely.  We  use  a 
few  coal  adies  next  the  stem,  which  keeps  slug^,  &c.,  from 
nibbling  them. 

Though  the  Celery  is  shorter  than  usual,  owing  te  scarcely 
having  any  water  after  planting  until  the  10th  of  September, 
we  have  not,  either  with  the  Dwarf  or  a  tall  Bed,  noticed  as 
yet  a  single  bolted  plant;  and  under  the  circumstances,  the 
weather  being  so  dry  and  no  water  at  command,  we  attribute 
this  result  te  the  surface-stirring,  the  mulching  with  half- 
decayed  leaves,  and  sticking  a  row  of  evergreen  branches  on 
each  side  of  the  beds.  We  are  thus  particular  as  te  these 
points  of  detaO,  as  some  visiters,  even  after  inspecting  our 
empty  ponds  and  reservoirs,  would  scarcely  believe  that  we 
had  not  been  watering  at  least  twice  a-week,  and  also  be- 
cause we  should  like  te  see  a  little  bed  of  Celery  in  every 
cottage  garden  where  the  inmates  of  the  cottage  liked  such 
a  vegetable,  and  which  they  now  generally  consider  beyond 
their  reach. 

The  work  done  in  other  department!  wUl  be  detailed  next 
week.— B.  F. 
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COVENT  GABDEN  MAEKET.— Septbkbeb  17. 

Bat  Utile  •Iteratieii  has  tdcea  plftoe  eithw  la  the  aapplT  or  qnoUtloiii 
■inoe  last  week**  repott.  Good  Fines  are  ntther  scerce,  bat  Grepee  and 
Melons  are  plentlftil.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  though  anffldent  for  the 
demand,  are  not  so  abtmduit.    Of  Cob-nnks  the  supply  is  rather  ^ort,  and 

Jiriees  have  adTanoed.  The  be»t  dessert  Pears  consist  of  Louise  Bonne  of 
ovey,  Dnchcese  d'Angonl^e,  WiUlams's  Bon  Chretien,  and  Marie  Louise. 
Of  Apples  some  Tsry  good  samples  of  Ribston  Pippin  have  made  their  appear^ 
anoe  irom  Jersej.    Coe*8  Golden  Drop  Plums  haTe  iko  begun  to  eome  in. 


B. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Apf'"  ••••••••••••  i  siere 

Apneots    doa. 

CSierries   lb. 

Cncrants,  Red...^  siere 

Blaok do. 

Fin....... doa. 

fUberts  *  Nuts  100  lbs.  55 
Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  0 
Grapes,  Hamborghs  lb.    I 

Maaeata 3 

Lsmons .«...» 100  12 

Holons ..M...each    1 


TBJTXT. 
d.    s.  d 


0to3 
0      0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 
2 
70 
0 
4 
7 


0    20 
6      4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Molbexrlei  ....  punnet    0 
Kectarines  ..........doa.    8 

Oranges ^ 100  12 

Peachee  doa.    8 

Pears  (kttdken)..Jraflb. 

dessert ».doB. 

Pine  Apples  ............lb. 

Plums I  siere 

Quineee do. 

Raspberries Jb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 


d.    t.  d 

6tol  8 

0      8  0 

20  0 

12  0 

10  0 

8  0 


Walnuts ».bu8h.  14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
7 
0 
0 
0 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


YEaXTABLSS. 


ArUehokes each 

Aaparagne tandle 

Beans  Broad.....  J  sieve 

Kidney i  sieve 

Beet,  Red doc 

Broeooli .....  handle 

BmsselsSproutfl  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doa. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots booeh 

OM^Oflower doa. 

Celery .^...bundle 

Cacnmbers each 

piekling doa. 

Kadive  »...••......  score 

fennel  ...^ bunch 

Garlic  tad  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbe .,, bunoh 


8.  d. 
0    4to 
0    0 

0  0 
3    6 

1  0 

1  0 

2  0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
S 
8 
8 


s.  d 

e  6 

0    0 


1 

3 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0    8 


0 
4 
8 
1 
2 
2 
5 
0 
0 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


Horseradish  ...bundle 

Leeks m bmnoh 

Lettuce „ score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  dc  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  „.^m....  bondi 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doa. 

Peas..........^ quart 

Potatoes    ....bushel 

Radishes  doz.  bunches 

Savoys doa. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach ^ jaieve 

Tomatoes h  sieve 

Turnips .bunch 

YegetableBfarrows  doa. 


n,  d. 
2    6to 

4 

6 

6 

2 

4 

6 

0 

9 


n,  d 
5    0 


0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


0 
2 
2 

0 


6 
0 
6 
0 


0    6 
0    8 


0    • 

2    6 


0 
0 
0 
8 
2 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    8 
2    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVEP. 

E.  0.  Henderson  &  Son,  Wellington  Eoad,  St.  Joto's 
Wood,  London.— L*»<  of  Bulbs  and  oiSer  Flower  BooU. 

Ambroise  Yersohaff^t,  60,  Bue  dn  Chaume,  Obent,  Bel- 
gimn.  —  Pfix-eowrmt  powr  UAxskmnCj  1864,  ei  iVitiiemp<  €t 
EU,  1865. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privatelj'  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Harticulture, 
Cottage  Gbtfdemer,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  bo 
doing  they  are  sulgected  to  niviastifiable  trouble  and 
eipenae.  All  oommnnications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed «olely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowmal  of  JBTorticiU-. 
fmre^  See.,  171,  WUet  BireeU  L&ndon.  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  x^tln^  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conv^uently,  but  wzite  them 
on  separate  ooanmunioations.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

HTBKnissn  Plamis  (X.  if.,  8o«thampiom),-^Toxa  inoniries  involve  too 
Satrteate  and  too  uacMtaln  a  flekl  for  na  to  reply  to  in  a  note ;  and  to 
write  upon  it  folly  would  occapy  more  time  and  spsce  than  we  can  afford. 
Practice  will  be  your  best  gnlde.  Experiments,  presided  over  by  a  sound 
judgment,  led  the  lamented  Mr.  Beaton  to  the  success  Ue  attained.  Many 
men]  eomannkstions  from  him  upon  the  anbjeet  am  in  oar  back  Tolwnes. 

BLSXBifTABT  BoTAWT  (ff,  W,  P.).— Heufrey's  "  Bndimente  of  Botaay,** 
and  MacgUlivraj's  edition  of  Sir  J.  £.  Smitii*s  <*  Introduction  to  Botany,*' 
will  suit  you. 

PLOWKB-oAasKN  Plak  (N,  C,  JTmiz^A).— Soo  what  is  said  in  reply  to 
**  A  Tomro  OaBDsiiaB.**  See  also  ssany  plana  in  this  Jonmal,  and  in  the 
diMp  mannal  **  Flower-Gardening  for  the  Manv."  We  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  siae  of  your  graas  plot,  on  which  these  clumps  are  placed  in  so  thldL 
and  heterogeneous  a  manner.  Even  with  the  dimensions  given  we  cannot 
nndertake  to  furnish  plans;  bat  one  of  two  things  we  would  do,  either  have 
a  regular  plan  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  with  more  lawn  at  each 
Me;  or,  as  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  centre,  and  faohig  the  lawn, 
we  would  leave  the  lawn  open,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ornamental 
trees,  and  we  would  run  a  row  of  sooall  and  lees  cirdca  alternately  all  round 
aezt  the  narrow  gravel  walk,  say  4  feet  or  so  from  it.  Ton  might  then 
aae  your  flowers  aa  you  went  round  the  walks,  and  be  cheered  wi^  the 
green  turf  between  Uiem  f^m  the  windows.  This  would  be  a  single  and 
elegant  way  of  laying  out  the  flower  garden.  At  present  tiiere  is  neither 
plan,  simplicity,  nor  elegance. 

DiEBonoKS  FOR  PaoTaoiLTiMO  {A  JoiM#£e^Mr).-*Whatd»yo«wiBh 
to  propagate  ?  We  cannot  undertake  to  give,  in  one  answer,  dtoeotiou  for 
propagating  all  the  plants  in  every  department  of  the  garden. 


FLownsBia  Px^4iits  roa  Roocsbt  (Zti^m  ^.).— Ton  mnsk  not  expsot 
ttoneerope  to  ileariah  under  the  eama  eoadittonaaa Feana.  They  affaoaly 
suitable  for  light,  airy,  snnny  situations  aa  almost  all  flowering  nlaota  are ; 
Ferns,  on  the  other  hand,  luxuriating  in  shade  and  moisture.  The  flower- 
ing plants  should  have  the  snnny,  and  the  Foras  the  shady  aitoatieoa.  Of 
Btonecrop  or  8ednm  the  beet  doaen  are— Sednm  Steholdi,  triepbinm*  obte- 
satum,  septangulare,  Forsteriaaum*  cepma,  Beyriehiannm,  hybridnm^ 
ooBruleum,  anopetalum,  Ewernll,  and  kamtschaticum.  There  are  nomexvaa 
Bazifhigas,  as  S.  Stansfleldl  (a  good  English  variety),  opposltifolia,  and 
alba  and  ma^cnr,  AndrewiU,  cotylwlon,  cnaeafa,  eilh^  gran«lata« 
lata  flora  pleno,  polite,  rotandifolia,  Stembergii,  grmalandica,  and  very 
many  others  all  fine  rock  plants.  Besides  the  i^ve,  the  following  wonld  be 
suitable— Hellanthemum  vuigare  in  many  varieties ;  Linum  pereane;  Oer^ 
nium  saoguineum,  laacastriense,  and  Andrewaii;  Ibrarls  semperHrasi^ 
gibraltariea,  and  saxatills  I  Hyperieum  montanum ;  OnapbaUam  suptnom ; 
Dryas  Dnimmondi  and  oetopetala ;  Doronicum  cancasicum ;  Draba  vema, 
hiiia,  and  hesperidifolia ;  Cochlearis  olfloinalls  and  grosnlandiea ;  Oephaksia 
alpina  and  montana  t  Cerasthim  tomentesmn,  alpinnm,  repcna,  and  UebflP- 
Bteini;  Arctotis  brevisoapa;  Ajnga  rep  tans  variegata  and  reptans  alba; 
Aohemilla  alpina,  montana,  ^d  fissa;  Alyssum  maritlmum  variegatoni, 
saxatile,  alplnum  and  Its  variety  variegatnm;  Anteanaria  mcrgaritaeea 
and  tripUnervis;  Arable  albida,  ittaopetala,  pmeorreoa,  and  bettidltoaa; 
Ylncas,  &e. 

Makwo  Gboumo  Ixpkevioos  bt  Woaxs  (F.  O,  C.).— A  floor  or  bottom  to 
stand  pots  upon  may  be  made  impervious  to  worms  by  placing  a  layer  of 
lime  riddlings  an  inch  thick,  and  then  ramming  it  firm  with  a  wooden 
rammer.  Bopeat  thia  again  and  again,  until  a  foaadation  Is  made  t  inchea 
thick,  on  which  place  6  inches  of  aehes.  The  bottem  may  be  aaade  more 
seonre  against  worms  by  mixing  the  second  layer  of  lime  riddlings  with 
gas  tar.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  gas  tar  is  death  to  any  roets  that 
come  in  contact  with  it.  If  yon  place  14  lbs.  of  lime  in  a  tah»  po^v  thirty 
gallona  of  water  upon  it,  stir  it  well  op,  let  ix  stand  forty-eight  hoara,  th«i 
stop  the  holes  in  tiie  pots  with  day.  and  deluge  with  clear  lime  water,  the 
worms  wai  come  to  the  surface.  Three  hours  flooding  wilt  be  suflleiaa^ 
then  the  drainage  must  be  allowed  to  aet.  Too  eoald  not  have  a  baltar 
place  for  wintering  Geramum  cnttingsthan  the  room  but  little  n6ed,placiBff 
them  on  shelves,  and  unless  the  draught  be  great  they  will  eujey  fresh  air. 
You  must  take  measures  to  Ruard  against  frost,  watering  no  more  thanji 
absdntely  necessary  to  keep  &e  plants  altve.  A  dark  place  is  very  naantV 
able :  though  it  wiU  do  for  old  plants,  it  is  not  adapted  for  young  oaaa. 

&rAHDAKo  Bosks  {A  £^Mft«0r»fter).— Standard  Bosas  are  apt  la  din  off  in 
light  soils  especially  when  budded  on  the  Dog  Rose ;  but  we  have  them 
upwards  of  twenty  years  old,  and  very  healthy  even  now.  Cover  the  roots 
irtth  nannre  in  November,  as  yen  propose,  and  the  winter  rains  wfll  waA 
the  greater  part  of  the  antrtoaent  dawn  to  the  loeti.  Do  not  prune  natfl  tta 
begimUng  of  Maroh ;  and,  unlets  the  weather  be  very  severe,  the  heada  are 
better  uncovered,  but  a  little  hay  wrapped  round  the  heads  In  frosty  weather 
to  be  removed  in  mild,  is  a  great  protection.  We  fear  yoor  thateUag  wBl 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  we  think  It  totallr  nnnnfiinsiirj,  naieae  yoa 
have  Lapland  winters.  If  yon  do  tbatoh  them  let  Chcistmas  be  at  haaA 
before  doing  so,  and  remove  the  covering  gradually,  commeaeing  about  the 
middle  of  February,  so  as  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  by  the  ndddle  eff 
Maroh. 

DmrcH  OAanxv  {An  Old  A^strAep).— We  tlOnk  yoar  Dnkh  gartea  wBH 
look  very  nice.  If  yon  wanted  more  flowera  yaa  mUht  doable  it  hf  flUiag 
that  end  of  the  mansion  to  the  boun^ur  by  a  similar  phm.  We  i^pprovo 
of  the  plan  for  fruit  trees  at  a.  Then,  ror  the  ^>ace  at  a,  In  front  ef  tte 
honse,  we  eould  not  decMe  withat leaJng  the  groandaadthe  eagiMiarttmi , 
but  in  this,  by  way  of  eontrast,  we  shoaid  think  a  fisw  Pinosee,  stagly,  aa 
Arauoaria  and  Deodar,  and  two  or  more  oircto  of  Bhododendrona,  would 
suit  you  best,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  lawn  dkaracter  of  Umt  front. 
If  something  of  this  were  done  the  Dutch  garden  wonld  be 
If  shnt  off  from  tiM  rest  of  tiie  ground  hf  a  teaee  or  walL 

Clotb  op  Gold  Gsaairnnc.— Will  your  aonespoadeals  state  htm  tiUa 
vsrlety  has  behaved  this  season  7  With  me  the  supposed  strong-growlDf 
Cloth  of  Gold  is  no  larger  than  when  first  put  out,  and  not  neaiiy  aa 
healthy ;  whereasOoldaa  Chain,  the  alowgro>wer,  haabeen  Tory  eatisftatory. 

m»  a« 

Fekms  (Jfrs.  zr.).— There  ia  no  aerial,  either  weekly  or  naoat]^  aaw 
publishing  on  this  order  of  plants.  Sir  W.  Hooker's  **  British  ftOM** 
costs  two  guineas,  and  his  "  Gvden  Ferns"  are  of  the  same  price. 

BasDLXNo  Paksies  (£.  F.  J*.).— All  of  ordinary  merit  except  one 
white  ground,  yettow  eye,  and  pale  lUae  edging  to  upper  petals,  ami 
pendllings  of  the  lower  petals. 

HoLLiss  WOT  Tsmivnra  (JE?.  a  5.).~U  ia  noi  at  aU  nBoaaal  fer  a  large 
Holly  to  look  badly  for  some  years  after  tran^lantlng ;  and  we  are  far  firom 
certun  that  severe  pruning  would  do  it  any  real  go<KL  The  fact  of  yoor 
Holly  hedge  not  doing  well  le  a  proof  tfaa*  yoar  ohiyey  toll  is  nal  tha  piewr 
place  for  it.  We  wonld,  however,  remark  that  digging  a  trtnsh.  <»  cbImc 
ditch,  by  the  side  of  the  Holly  hedge,  so  as  to  juat  cut  the  tips  of  the  noH, 
and  tHing  that  ditch  with  sandy  road-scrapings,  will  most  likely  indnee  tha 
roots  to  etrike  into  a  more  genial  medlnm,  and  prodnea  a  healthiorstrtaar 
tltingB. 

BmaBanMo  io  Naw  ZxAi.AirD.~We  hare  reaslwei  the  feUowing  \m 
answer  to  the  query  of  **  £.  W.*'  •*  A  gardener  would  do  well  in  Stnr 
Zealand  that  would  work,  dig,  mow,  sew,  or  be  handy  at  anything,  aa  Ae 
oountry  le  rough  yet,  and  gardeiriBg  there  la  very  difcrent  froea  here.  A 
friend  who  went  nearly  flve  years  ago  haa  saved  £M0  per  year,  with  a  ammM 
family,  bat  works  at  anything.  The  work  is  not  harder  than  in  England. 
The  day  is  redumed  eight  honrs  for  work.  What  seeds  to  take,  or  aajr 
other  Information,  I  should  be  glad  to  give ;  but  I  advtoe  *  K.  W.*  la  r 
well  before  he  emigratee,  as  it  is  a  Tsty  seriow  Joarsey.^W.  C* 


Tmnz  (BsW).— Vol  V.  eoMhidad  wHh  tha  yeaor  U6S,  and  tlw  laio& 
published  with  Nei  146,  Jannary  Uth,  laei.  WeannpeetyeamaaaV^TI.^ 
the  last  Number  of  which  was  published  on  the  28th  of  June.  By  — »*^<«!g 
your  address,  two  postage  stamps,  and  the  nomber  of  tiie  Tmnme,  tl» 
proper  index  wHl  be  forwarded  to  yon. 

Puurnr  ahb  HAnnr  Anfvam  von  ftpxtvo  Bloohbio  (L^hiom  M^  antf 
IT.  BrotMM).^-^poaaria  ealabriea  (meeawe  da  not  know)  wlh  hlaoaa  fm 
spring  if  sown  now,  but  it  le  not  so  hardy  aa  many.  Wa  intend  publiihin^ 
some  notes  on  annuals,  and  early-floweruig  spring  plants,  for  flowot-gardtta 
decoration  shortly. 


September  SO,  1864.  ]       JOUBlTili  OF  fiOBTICULTUBB  AND  OOTTAGE  0ABDSKEK. 


BnroKTco  Sazxx  Ahoot  (F.  IT.)*— The  flattened  stem,  or  branch,  Is  not 
xanmnmm,  aad  to  caBed  by  TwtenlateftoetoJated,  or  doitered*  TbeoaMe, 
Ake  tha  eaaM  of  Bnat  atao^mal  iatwUom§,  la  unezplaiMd.  Sir  J.  E. 
toJth  Mya  It  arisaa  from  diteaae  or  accident,  and  la  f reqaently  obserred  In 
Ibe  A^h,  tbe  Tamaa  eommvnls  aoTeral  ipedea  of  Daphne,  Amarafna,  fto. 
Incme  Tariety  of  Piwim«  called  tbe  TOp-knot  ffea,  thto  deHmity  ia  pena*- 
MBt,  and  pvapagaited  by  eced* 

CBuay,  Ac  {0mermt^  Biut/^^—In  reeent  Kwmbera  of  thia  Jowmal  IbU 
dkr^tloaa  have  beoA  fivea  reiathre  to  Celery  cuttore  and  Maahroonn-bed- 
■ukior.  '*Tbe  Garden  Mannal,"  vhieb  yon  can  haTO  ftee  by  poet  tnm 
enr  efflce  fbr  twenty  poetaire  ateapa,  oontabM  laiDrmatkNi  en  tbeee  aoMeete, 
Md  an  ordinary  catthrmtlon  feqalred  ia  the  Idfeeben,  fral^  and  flower 


fesdan. 

PnopAAATWo  OmxAunna  ABOjarnu  (J.if(no  Au&aoH&^r).— Take  npthe 
^aau  and  pot  tham  In  a  light  tnrfy  loam  with  a  qnantlty  of  aand  falter^ 
vised.  Prertde  perteet  drunaf  e,  be  rather  aparlnfr  oC  water,  and  phwe 
4ham  near  the  glaaa  In  a  light  aiiy  part  of  a  dry  gnenhoMe. '  De  not  rednee 
tbe  head  at  all,  bnt  retain  it  and  all  aide  ahoota.  In  Febniary  place  the 
plaaU  in  a  honee  baring  a  temperature  of  from  56<*  to  60*.  which  will 
eneuaia^u  the  prodnetlen  of  alde-ihoota.  and  when  Aeaa  h«iFe'  three  joints 
they  ahoBld  bo  slipped  olC  or  cnt  off  with  a  aharp  knife  near  the  atem, 
which  win  leaTo  a  kind  of  heel  on  the  entting.  Inaert  them  in  moist 
eand  in  a  pot  or  pan,  and  place  la  a  miM  hotbed  of  from  79*  to  80", 
ntting  4  beU-glaaa  orer  them  If  the  atmoapbere  of  the  hooae  ia  dry ;  but 
if  it  ia  calm  and  molat  the  bell-glaas  may  be  diapenaed  with.  Keep  tbe 
•and  moiat,  bnt  avoid  moistening  tbe  foliage,  and  be  c*refal  not  to  drown 
the  aoU,  otherwise  tbe  cnttlaga  vm  damp  eiL  They  will  root  in  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeka  and  may  then  be  potted ;  oontinne  them  In  heat 
oBttl  tlwy  become  eatemihed.  Cbea  remove  them  to  the  greeabeaae  and 
ffradaaUy  hardea  off  prior  to  plaotlaff  oot,  which  may  be  done  in  Jnneu 

P^^CTUAL  CAaKAnoMa— Wufraniito  GtMMM  Cbaw  amo  Ci/>tb  op 
Oou>  GnunoaB  C^^ea).— Tbe  Perpetual  Camatione  are  aimllar  to  Per. 
ptto*l  Boaea.  They  bloom  more  or  less  oontinaonaly,  eepedally  when 
flprewn  in  pate.  It  ia  not  nantf  for  them  wh<>n  kept  In  a  greanlumse  to  coo- 
flaoe  doing  aa  iiirongh  the  winter.  They  flower  nort  proteaely  In  anmmar 
aad  antuaw.  The  Oeranioma  yon  name  aboald  be  taken  np  on  the  approach 
of  frost,  potted,  aad  wintered  la  a  greenhonae.  A  mtber  warm,  dry.  airy, 
IgiC  aitaatfoa  ia  beet.  They  ebebU  have  bnt  lltcle  water-only  eufllcient 
te  audataia  tkair  irttality.  By  ibe  iSnggot-plan  we  preeaaae  ie  meant  tying 
Ibe  plante  in  bnndlea  Uhe  fagigote,  and  that  yon  appear  to  anderatand, 
wbteh  Is  aH  the  inilormatSon  we  can  give  in  reference  to  it. 

BsLP-tMrauonoir  {A  Toun0  G'ortfefier).— Londonla  "SelMnstmellon  for 
Teang  Oardeaera"  will  teach  veu  bow  to  draw  aimpto  geometrical  flgoree. 
If  yoa  wiah  to  laaaa  perepeetlve  and  ocdonrteg  elerationa  yon  mnet  ree^ve 
a  few  leaaona  from  some  local  drawing-master. 

Maxis  op  Farrr  M.  JIIdd2ifon).— 1.  2,  Keswick  CodUn;  8,  not  dls- 
ttngniabable  from  the  apeehnen  aent ;  4,  Eauter  Pippin;  5,  Blenheim  Pippin. 
Pear  too  Har  gone.  {J\F,  Lnmkmri,  Jhiklw)  Apples,^!,  %,  Whorle  Pippin ; 
S,  Newtown  Pippin;  4,  Boyal  Rosaet.  iAn  Old  Bubterxber^  Peekham) 
F*mn^-l^  Oaaetfa  Bergamot;  3,  Beorr^  Deil;  8.  Glon  Moroeau,  amaU; 
4,  Bearr4  de  Bamee.  {New  SubtcHber)  Apples.—!,  ISedfordahire  Foundling ; 
9,  Loan's  Pearaaain ;  8,  Birmingham  PtppU ;  4,  Lemon  Pippin ;  5,  Bobln80B*8 
Pippin;  f.  Sack  aad  Sagar;  7^  aakaown.  CdniMM).— Tonr  Peaohea  are 
aeffteiaiy  meat  •ztraordiaary«  Ther  are  evidently  the  prodoea  of  two  dl^ 
tfact  ovaries  in  the  aame  flower,  which  have  become  united  bv  cloae  con- 
dgoity,  iomriBg  a  enriona  luaetion.  (E.  3.)  Applea,--'!,  Otavenetein; 
t,  Bleahefm  Plppte;  8,  Cental;  4,  Dncfaesa  of  OMentaug;  8«  Christie^ 
Ptepto.  U*  W.  J,)4~-l,  SL  denaaia  Pear.  Apples.— i,  Hawthomdea; 
4,  i>Bteh  MigBonae,  8,  Reinetto  dn  Canada.  {T.  H.  J2.).— 1,  Syke  House 
SasHt;  %  Btenheim  Pippin;  4,  Hoary  Momlag;  5,  Dnmek>w*a  Seedling; 
7,  ITs— iiiib;  8,  flpiee  Apple;  U^  Devonshire  Qaarrendea;  11«  a  aart  of 
CWb,   i'ter.^B,  wmiama's  Boa  Ohiitiea. 

fUav  ev  PiiAiraa  (P.  W.  ^)«~Tonr  deddneoa  ahmb  ia  Bhna  eotinna, 
or  Teaice  Sumach.  {B*  i9.).— Tour  plant  belonga  to  neither  of  the  genera 
Toa  mentioa,  bnt  ia  Arenarta  serpyHifctta.  {8.  A.  P.).— Myrtea  Oale. 
{MarpU).—i,  OaibleeaeueOlaa;  8,  CaneaUs  tatesta;  7,  Impatteaa  noU-«ne- 
isagere;  8,  Sadam  tcte|^Qm.  (£«  JT.).— Your  Fern  is  too  young  aad 
imperfect  to  be  named.  The  yellow  flower  is  a  spedes  of  HdlanUiua,  but 
ft  6  Impoeeible  to  aay  wUbh  from  andi  a  mangled  scrap.    The  ettier  plant 

The  Pear  ia  Summer  Franc  Real ;  tbe  Phna,  Pond's 
eaaaat  teQ  the  aame  of  yoor  Leper  ptoat.  It 
the  Ocanpoaltm. 


p.    (Jf.  p.).— We 
to  aa  ftojbe  oaa  of 


NQLTRT.  BKB.  and  HOVSBHOLD  OHKONICLB. 


POULTRY  IN  A  SMALL  ENCLOSUEB. 
Jx  Teply  to  "A  CommcT  Vicab,"  we  win  begin  with  the 

"  Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate. 
Bat  proper  time  to  marry.** 

nere  are  fowh  eridentlT  intended  by  natore  fbr  sudi  a 
|lBoe  (8  iSaet  by  20)  and  sncm  parpoees  as  y<m  describe— yiz., 
to  fire  in  such  a  smaH  pbu^  and  to  produce  eggs.  No  one 
wcmld  try  to  rear  <!mcken8  witbont  more  ran;  and  no 
aatoDnt  of  food  will  make  the  fibre  and  muscle,  and  prodnoe 
tiie  growth  ih^t  can  only  resnlt  from  exercise.  Therefore 
some  breeds  are  lavers  only :  the  hens  never  sit.  Pallets, 
Hie  first  time  of  laying,  will  produce  their  number  of  eggs, 
bat  wlien  they  become  hens  tiiey  wfil  not.  Ton  may  choose 
Spaiiiaih,  or  Cnre  Oonrs,  or  La  Fl^che ;  they  are  non-sitters. 
Ton  mar  hawe  Cochins  or  Brahmas;  they  are  rery  hardy. 
We  woQid  advise  you  to  have  Spamdi,  Brahmas,  or  Cochins. 
Ton  Bsost  evexy  year  save  some  ^^f  and  put  them  under 
ether  fowlsy  to  prodnee  Aprfl  or  ifiiy  chidEons.    These  wffl 


lay  in  l^e  winter.  When  they  are  hens  they  may  be  kept  aa 
breeders,  or  sold.  If  care  be  taken  of  all  the  scraps  in  a 
house,  and  certain  waste  from  the  garden,  the  laying  bene 
should  co$l  Ittfle,  and  cottagers  will  iSways  rear  chickens  at 
a  low  podee.  Where  everything  is  bought,  and  fowls  are 
Inzurioasly  kept  aU  the  year,  effgs  cost  one  penny  eadi. 
Where  fowls  are  tended  and  carea  for  carefdUy,  eggs  should 
be  eheap  flood. 


LEIGH  (LANCASHIEE)  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  Show  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.,  on 
very  suitable  grounds  a4jacent  to  Ldgh,  Lancashire ;  but  it 
is  now  made  evident,  that  should  the  Leigh  Show  progress 
during  the  ensuing  five  years  as  it  has  during  the  same 
number  of  years  just  past,  a  fax  mere  extensive  appoint- 
ment will  be  compulsory.  The  fact  may  bo  very  Meny  told* 
In  the  northern  counties  the  emulation  of  the  numeroas 
agricultural  societies  held  in  those  districts  has  scarcely 
any  bound  assigned  to  it,  each  exerting  itself  in  the  most 
friendly  rivalry  to  excel  its  neighbours ;  consequentiy,  tiie 
northern  counties  have  progressed  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  those  ci  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  have, 
on  the  contrary,  retrograded.  The  reasons  are  obvious  :  in 
the  north  the  hopes  of  committees  of  agricultural  societiee 
are  the  determinatioB  to  establish  a  show  as  good,  or  even 
better,  tiian  those  h^d  around  them.  All  try  thrar  best,  yet, 
barring  a  little  customary  bantor,  the  most  friendly  fedingB 
prevail.  Necessfu:ily  from  this  cause  alcme,  good  weSl- 
attended  meetmgs  are  the  almost  universal  oroer  of  the 
day,  the  exhibitions  being,  as  a  whole,  of  first-rate  character. 
The  people  of  these  districts  seem  most  thoroughly  to  eojoy 
them«  and  we  rarely  hear,  therefore,  of  non-success.  The 
southern  districts  of  the  kingdom  unfortonately  seem  tist 
more  supine;  committees  do  not  appear  to  labour  as  im- 
pulsively and  willingly  together.  "  The  work  " — this  always 
may  be  rec^arded  as  a  sure  test  of  sincerity  or  otherwise-— at 
the  last  devolves  exclusively  on,  perhaps,  a  tithe  of  the 
original  projectors ;  and  thus  &irly  borne  down  by  the  excess 
of  responsibilities  falling  on  one,  or  at  best  a  very  feWj 
pairs  of  shoulders,  the  attempt  is  finally  abandoned,  and 
thus  shows  that  might  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  a 
district  peculiariy  adapted  to  i>oultry  culture,  are  of  neces- 
sity numbered  among  the  bygones.  Why  these  thin^ 
should  be  we  feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account,  but  certam 
it  now  is  the  generality  of  our  best  shows  are  held  exolusivel/ 
in  the  northern  districts.  The  Committee  at  Leigh  are, 
beyond  dispute,  a  worthy  example  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men bound  each  by  one  firm  resolve  to  use  the  extreme  of 
personal  exertions,  and  never  to  rest  contented  save  with 
the  nndoabted  progress  of  their  special  undertaking.  Hare 
is  the  great  secret  of  success — they  make  it  "  a  long  poll,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,"  there  are  no  divisions 
among  tiiem ;  they  thus  obtain  public  favour,  and  are  of 
necessity  well  supported. 

The  weather,  of  course,  has  much  to  do  as  regards  the 
receipts  at  the  doors,  and  this  year  very  unfortunately  the 
day  was  of  Ihe  most  miserable  diaracter — one  positive  cold 
and  drenching  rain.  That  the  receipts  were  seriously  lessened 
by  this  mishap  is  beyond  doubt ;  but  that  the  Show  fkr  sur- 
passed in  general  quaJiiy  those  previously  held  here  is 
equally  certain. 

^Most  of  the  poultiy  were  of  high  character,  though  the 
adult  portion  of  the  classes  are  as  yet  tax  from  restored  to 
plumage.  Cochins  were  shown  in  force,  and  as  a  whole 
were  very  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  8pam$ht 
Eamburghs,  and  Oame  fowls.  It  was  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, ^lat  those  classes  most  esteemed  for  table  purposes 
were  the  best  represented ;  and  beyond  question,  we  do  not 
expect  to  meet  with  either  Oeese,  Turkeys,  Bouen  or  Aylee- 
buiy  Jhteks  of  better  worth  at  any  of  our  coming  shows. 
The  Grey  Cidl  Ducks  (several  pens  being  shown),  were  of 
decidedly  first-rate  excellence,  and  some  "  domesticated 
Wild  Ducks,"  were  also  most  commendable. 

The  wants  of  the  poultry  during  exhibition  were  well  con- 
sidered, and  had  the  weather  been  fine  the  greatest  success 
must  have  ensued,  besides  adding  many  score  pounds  of  ad- 
mission mon^  to  the  finances  of  the  Leigh  Committee. 

Gamb  (Black  Bed).~Plrst,  C.  W.  Bderiey,  Rhodes  Honse,  Middleton,  aear 
Mancheater.    Seeond,  W.  Komierley,  Maiket  Han,  Warriagtoa.    CMekmu, 
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— Virtt,  J.  Torner,  Stand  Lane,  RatoUffe.    Seoond,  B.  Soathern,  Welsh 
HUL    Highly  Commended,  C.  P.  Ackeri,  Bickerih&v,  near  WUpm. 

Gamk  (Any  other  Tariety).— Pint,  i .  Wood,  Moat  Uooae,  Haigh,  Wi^n. 
Second,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  near  Manchetter.  Chicken*.— Flnt, 
C.  P.  Aokera  (Brown  Bed).  Second,  J.  Wood.  Highly  Commended,  C.  P. 
Ackers  (Dackwlnff).    Commended,  J.  Wood. 

Spakibh.— First,  K.  Cooke,  Atfaerton.  Second,  O.  H.  Evans,  Leigh. 
Chiekmi.^Yint,  J.  W.  Speakman,  Atherton.  Second,  N.  Cooke.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Gregory,  Atherton. 

Cochiv-China  (Anrcolonr).— First,  J.  Elliott.  Wustlclgh  MilL  Second, 
C.  W.  Brierley.  Highly  Commended.  E.  Smith.  Middleton,  n^ar Manchester. 
Chieken8.-~F\Ttt,  B.  J.  Wood,  Lower  Cmmpsall,  near  Manchester.  Second. 
G.  H.  Wheeler,  Middleton,  near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Ifdeon,  Heaton  Mersey,  near  Manchestw:;  E.  J.  Wood.  Commended,  J. 
FiT^r,  Lirerpool  Boad,  St.  Helena. 

BnAHMA  PooTKA  (Any  ooloar).— First,  E.  Leech,  Greare  House,  Boch- 
dale.  Second,  N.  Cooke.  Chickena.—Fiittf  £.  Leech.  Second,  J.  Elliott. 
Highly  Commended,  N.  Cooke. 

DoRKiMO  (Any  colour).— First,  8.  Farrington.  Astley.  Second,  E.  Smith. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  BaPough,  Atherton.  Chicken9,—Flnl,  J.  BuUough. 
Seoond,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Hlshly  Commended.  J.  Fryer. 

HAMBunOH  (Oolden-penelTled).— First,  J.  Tomer,  Stand  Lane,  Batcliffe. 
Second,  no  ooffpet'tlon.  C%tdUn«.~First,  T.  Wrigley,  Jon.,  Tonge,  Middle- 
Um, near Manctaaer.  Second,  J. Haaleden,  Great  Boys, Tyldesley.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  H>irst,  First  Lane,  Westlelgh. 

Baxbusoh  (^ilTdr-penollled).-> First,  E.  Crompton.  Orer  Hulton.  Second, 
J.  Piatt.  Deane,  near  Bolton.  CAteicens.— First,  J.  Piatt.  Seoond,  £. 
OroniptOD. 

Hambueob  (Golden-spangled).— First,  N.  Marlor,  Denton,  near  Manches- 
ter. Second,  G.  Whitaker,  Horwioh,  near  Bolton.  Chiekens.—Vinl,  N. 
Marlor.  Second,  G.  Whitaker.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Gerrard,  Brown 
Street,  Bedford. 

Hamsvroh  (Silrer-spangled). —First,  J.  Hasledon,  Great  Boys,  Tyldesley. 
Second,  J.  Wood,  Brlnscall  Hall,  Chorley.  Chiekem.—Fint,  J.  Hazleden. 
Second,  J.  Hurst.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Tamer,  Astley. 

PoLAJTB.— First,  P.  Unnworth,  Lowton.  Seoond,  S.  Farrington.  AsUev. 
CAtcAwM.— First,  H.  Smith,  Jan.,  Bedford  Brewery.    Second,  P.  Unswortb. 

PoLAKD  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  S.  Farrington.  Chickens, 
—first  and  Second,  S.  Farrington. 

Gamb  Bamtams  (Any  variety).— First,  G.  Green,  Back  Lane,  Westleigh. 
Second,  W.  Nunoerley,  Market  Hall,  Warrington.  CAtcJkens.— First,  T. 
Wakefield.  Golboroe.    Second,  H.  Ken  worthy,  Astley. 

Bantamb  (Any  other  variety).— First,  C.  Walker,  West  Grove  House, 
Halifax.  Seoond,  S.  Farrington.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
JifiddletoB,  near  Manchester;  J.  Mangnall,  Adlington,  near  Chorley. 
Chickens. —F\nU  C.  W.  Brierley.    Second,  8.  Farrington. 

Amt  other  Dismcr  on  Crosh  Brebb.- First,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Second, 
J,  W.  Barlow,  Chowbent  (Blue  Andaluslan).  Highly  Commended,  S. 
BuUough.  Howebridge.  Commended,  J.  Gerrard.  Brown  Street,  Bedford. 
Chicken*. —Fintt  W.  Gillibrand,  Tyldesley.    Second,  no  competition. 

SINGLE  COCKS. 
Gamb.— First,  W.  Konnerley,  Market  Hall,  Warrington.     Second,  S. 
Itolngten,  Astley. 
Oajcb  Bamtav.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley.    Second,  J.  Bullongh,  Atherton. 

Dijcxs  (Aylesbury).— First,  E.  Leech,  Greave  House,  Sochdale.  Second, 
F.  M.  HIndle,  Bury  Boad,  Haslingden.  Highly  Commended,  F.  M.  Hindle; 
B.  Leeeh. 

Ducks  (Bouen).— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey, 
near  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  C.  P.  Ackers,  fiiokerahaw,  near 
Wigan ;  J.  BuUough,  Atherton. 

Ant  other  Brbed  or  Cross  Brbbb.- First,  J.  BuUough.  Second,  C.  P. 
Aekers.    Highlr  Commended,  C.  P.  A^ers. 

Qmmmr  (White).— Fii-st,  J.  Southern,  Kenyon.  Second.  L.  WaUs,  West- 
houghton.  Ooslings, —First,  J.  Southern.  Second,  S.  Doming,  Swlnton. 
Highly  Commended,  L.  Walls. 

Obbsb  (Coloured).— First,  E.  Leech.  Seoond,  J.  Sonthem.  Commended, 
It,  Walls.    Ooslings.—Fint,  J.  Soatbern.    Second,  withheld. 

TuRXXTS.— First,  E.  Leech.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Commended,  G. 
Jackson,  Bedford  Lodge ;  B.  Lansdale,  Boothstown. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  was  the  sole 
Judge. 

POULTEY  JTJDGING. 

A  7BW  days  ago  I  attended  a  local  show,  at  which  a  very 
successful  exhibitor  residing  in  the  same  pajrt  of  the  country 
as  the  Judge  showed  largely,  and  won  in  almost  every  in- 
stance. Now  in  many  of  the  classes  in  which  he  won,  I  am 
not  a  judge,  but  as  he  is  usually  successful  in  them  I  dare- 
say he  deserved  the  prizes  awarded  to  him.  In  one  or  two 
classes,  however,  in  which  I  have  had  considerable  experience, 
his  birds,  though  winners,  were  by  fax  the  worst  in  the  class ; 
and  here  a  scene  took  place  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
made  public,  and  which  fully  convinced  me  of  the  importance 
of  exMbitors  knowing  before  entering  who  are  going  to 
judge  their  fowls.  In  a  squabble  which  took  place  between 
the  Judge  and  the  partner  of  a  large  and  successful  Game 
exhibitor,  the  former  charged  the  latter  with  having  on  a 
previous  occasion,  when  he  was  going  to  officiate  as  judge 
at  the  same  place,  sent  him  the  number  of  every  pen  of  fowls 
he  had  entered,  with  a  request  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  him.  To  this  the  exhibitor  replied  that  the  Judge 
requested  him  to  send  them. 

Now,  whether  the  exhibitor  sent  the  numbers  to  the  Judge 
without  being  requested  or  not  I  do  not  care  to  inquire,  but 


it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  the  two  were  on  good  terms,  and 
the  numbers  were  sent  and  reoeived  without  any  objection; 
and  this  proves  that  unprincipled  men  get  appointed  as 
judges,  and  inform  their  Mends,  and  if  their  fowls  are  not 
known  numbers  aire  sent. 

Let  the  names  of  Judges  be  published,  and  depend  that 
those  who  are  disposed  to  act  so  unfairly  will  not  do  bo 
long ;  exhibitors  will  then  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  and  will,  of  course,  cease  sending  to  shows  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  meet  with  fair  play,  and  those  that 
are  properly  conducted  and  have  good  judges  will  be  the 
only  ones  patronised.  Committees  of  new  shows  will  then 
be  able  to  select  the  best  and  most  popular  judges,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  poultry  shows  wiU  be  re- 
moved.— ^H. 

[Our  correspondent  is  known  to  us,  and  he  has  stated  the 
name  of  the  Judge  and  of  the  Show.  The  Judge  ought 
never  to  be  employed  again.] 


BEWAEE  OF  THE  PIG. 

Until  last  night  I  was  under  the  impression  that  pigs 
and  poultry,  if  not  sworn  friends,  were,  at  least,  amicaUe 
companions.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Poultry-keepers,  beware 
of  the  pie !  and  read  this  dismal  tale.  A  valuable  Cochin 
pullet  of  mine  entered  the  pigstye  as  usual  to  peck  at 
piggy's  trough — she  was  devoui^  at  once.  Nor  is  this  alL 
The  same  pig  the  next  day  (no  doubt  with  the  feelings  of  a 
tiger  which  has  once  tasted  human  flesh)  in  like  manner 
murders  and  eats  whole  a  Cochin  oock.  How  is  it  this  pig 
forgets  his  former  friendship  with  his  victims,  and  now 
seems  determined  to  eat  every  fowl  within  his  reach  ?  The 
comfort  is,  he  will  shortly  be  converted  into  portly  hajn% 
and  long  sides  of  baoon,  by  his  iiijured  master — Chaivtt- 

CL££S. 


COMB-PEUIONG. 


I  SHOULD  say  as  a  rule,  never  resort  to  comb-pruning  with 
the  view  of  rejuvenating  old  stocks.  It  is  an  operation 
which  is  likely  to  do  far  more  hann  than  good  unlesa  per- 
formed with  very  great  judgment,  and  had,  therefore,  better 
be  altogether  let  alone.  When  portions  of  combe  become 
motddy  or  offensive  they  may,  of  course,  be  removed;  but 
even  in  this  case  the  cure  may  generally  be  entrusted  to  the 
bees  themselves,  except  when  foul  brood  is  present,  when  «a 
entirely  different  mode  of  treatment  must  be  resorted  to. 
Combs  will  last  seven  years  or  more,  and  I  deem  it  better 
to  break  up  an  old  stock  at  the  end  of  this  period  than  to 
attempt  to  renew  it  by  comb-pruning. 

The  above  advice  in  reply  to  the  question  of  "C.  F.  G./' 
in  page  224,  refers  only  to  hives  in  which  the  combe  aare 
fixtures;  but  with  either  bar  or  frame-hives  the  case  is  verj 
different,  and  the  renewal  of  brood-comb  presents  no  diffi- 
culty whatever.  Just  about  this  time,  when  breeding  has 
ceased  in  most  colonies,  a  couple  of  the  worst  combs  may  be 
removed  from  the  centre  of  a  hive  with  not  less  than  nine 
bars  or  frames,  and  the  remaining  combs  beine  brought 
together  so  as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  on  both  sides  (where 
empty  frames  or  bars  should  be  inserted),  the  stock  may 
remain  until  the  spring,  when  the  vacancies  at  the  sides 
will  in  due  time  be  filled  up  by  the  bees.  If  the  apiarian  have 
not  spare  combs  wherewith  to  assist  them,  care  must  of 
course  be  taken  that  the  remaining  combs  contain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food,  and  that  drone-combs  be  not  shifted  into 
the  "  brood-nest.''  These  should  be  kept  at  the  sides,  and  if 
several  are  present  it  will,  if  possible,  be  advisable  to  ex* 
change  all  but  one  of  them  for  worker-combs.  With  hives 
containing  less  than  nine  bars  it  may  be  best  to  proceed 
more  gradually  by  removing  only  one  comb.  In  either  case 
the  operation  should  be  repeated  every  autumn  until  all 
thickened  and  worn-out  combs  are  done  away  with. 

Judffing  from  my  own  experience  I  should  be  disposed  te 
refer  the  destruction  of  the  stock,  which  "had  swarmed  and 
cast  this  year,"  to  the  loss  of  its  youne  queen,  which  may 
have  occurred  from  various  causes— as,  for  instance,  an  acci- 
dent during  her  wedding  flight,  in^fftf^^"g^^<*^  domicile  on 
her  return,  or  a  regiddu  reception  by  her  worker  sisters. 
Combs  in  which  such  numbers  of  bees  as  are  required  to 
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form  two  swazma  had  been  recently  bred,  could  scarcely  have 
degenerated  so  suddenlr  and  completely  as  to  aooonnt  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  parent  stock. 

The  fUl-grown  drone  with  pink  eyes  was  probably  hatched 
from  what  may  be  termed  a  chance  drone  egg — ^no  very  xm- 
tisnal  oocnrrenoe. — A  Dxtonshirb  Bss-xxxpkb. 


YouB  conespondent  "  C.  F.  Q."  wishes  for  the  opinions  of 
ether  lyiariayis  on  the  excision  or  removal  of  old  combs.  I 
shall  be  hi^py  to  give  him  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 
I  am  oonvinoed  Uiat  hives,  provided  they  are  of  good  and 
sniBdent  internal  dimensions,  will  last  much  longer  than  is 
generally  supposed.  In  1861  I  stocked  a  numMr  of  large 
ten-framed  boxes,  chiefly  by  transferring  combs  and  bees 
from  common  cottage-hives.  One  of  these  was  a  swarm  of 
1857,  and  the  others  ranged  from  that  date  down  to  1860. 
The  original  combs,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  mtgority  of  them, 
are  still  in  use.  dispersed  about  my  apiary. 

In  1858  two  atiaw  hives,  having  flat  wooden  tops,  were 
tenanted  with  fine  swarms.  These  hives,  known  as  Nos.  4 
and  9,  have  been  among  the  most  remunerative  I  have  ever 
had.  Supers,  ranging  in  weight  from  20  lbs.  up  to  41  lbs., 
have  been  aflarded  by  each  of  these  two  hives  nearly  eveiy 
sonuner  since  1858.  One^  the  hives  has,  as  &r  as  I  know, 
thrown,  but  one,  and  the  other  two  swarms,  during  that 
period.  No.  9,  after  filling  a  super  in  the  summer,  was 
broken  up  last  autumn,  and  was  fml  of  sealed  honey. 

Thinking  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  change  the  combs 
of  the  other  hive.  No.  4r,  I  placed  under  the  stock  early  in 
the  spring  a  Stewarton-box  of  beautiful  new  brood-comb, 
which  had  been  kept  carefully  wrapped  in  paper  during  the 
winter.  There  was  full  communication,  all  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  being  open.  About  six  weeks  afterwards 
I  inspected  the  interior,  hoping  to  find  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  breeding  had  been  carried  below.  On  separating  the 
hives  I  could  see  that  not  a  single  cell  in  the  lower  division 
was  oociqded  by  brood,  while  the  upper,  which  contained 
the  old  combs,  was  crammed  with  brood  down  to  the 
bottom.  They  were  replaced  just  as  before,  and  after 
another  intend  of  six  weeks  were  again  examined.  This 
time  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  brood  in  the  lower  half, 
iMit  the  migorily  waa  atill  contained  in  the  old  combs. 
Beinff  resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  I  at  once  drove  out  the 
bees  from  the  upper  portion,  cut  out  the  combs,  and  placed 
all  the  brood  in  an  empty  hive  on  the  top  of  the  stock,  now 
reduced  to  a  Stewarton.  The  brood  was  in  due  time  hatched 
ont,  and  these  old  combs  of  six  yeara'  standing  were  imme- 
diately filled  with  honey.  They  have  since  been  removed. 
I  have  them  atill,  and  they  appear  as  if  they  would  have 
answered  every  requisite  for  years  to  come.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  during  the  entire  period,  one  only 
of  these  hives  ever  had  brood  in  any  of  the  supers,  which 
happened  in  1860. 

There  is  another  among  my  hives  to  which  allusion  may 
be  made.  No.  7,  a  box  adjuster-hive,  peopled  with  a  swarm 
on  May  28rd,  1860.  In  1861  it  threw  off  two  fine  swarms, 
and  gave  me  a  large  quantity  of  comb,  and  10  lbs.  of  sealed 
honey  in  the  super.  In  the  bad  year  of  1862  it  did  little  more 
than  throw  off  a  swarm.  In  1863  I  took  off  from  it  a  beau- 
tlfhl  Mvper  of  30  lbs. ;  and  this  year,  1S64,  it  has  filled  one 
of  about  40  lbs.  The  stock-hive  is  very  populous,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  thrive  for  a  time  longer. 

With  small-sized  common  hives  there  might  be  more 
reason  to  fear  the  central  combs  becoming,  from  age,  unfit 
for  breeding  purposoe,  owing  to  their  being  comparatively 
nsore  used,  and  firom  the  quantity  of  pollen  necessarily 
stored  in  them.  Had  I  now  such  a  hive,  I  should  wait  for 
a  swarm  in  the  natural  course,  three  weeks  after  which  I 
shoold  drive  out  the  bees,  and  Iweak  up  the  stock.  If  exci- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  combs  be  resolved  upon,  it  is,  as 
"C.  F.  Q,**  remarks,  of  little  use  cutting  out  only  the  side 
combs.  The  best  time  to  remove  one  or  two  of  the  centre 
oombs  is  late  in  the  autumn,  after  the  brood  has  been  all 
hatched  out.  The  honey  may  be  returned  to  the  bees,  and 
a  little  feeding  may  induce  comb-building ;  but  if  not,  the 
space  left  between  the  combs  seems  to  be  of  little  or  no 
iiguxy  to  the  bee%  as  they  will  hang  there  in  a  dense  cluster, 
thus  de^ring  the  cold.  With  frame-hives  the  renewal  of 
combs  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty, 
whidi  may  be  carried  out  at  any  time.     Those  who  use 


these  hives  sdentificall^  are  constantly,  during  the  working 
season,  compelling  their  bees  to  make  new  combs.  I  tre^ 
quently  slip  in  a  frame  of  new  and  clean  worker-comb 
between  old  combs.  This  is  generaUy  at  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  queen,  and  filled  with  eggs.  "  0.  F.  0."  is  in 
error  in  supposing  brood  to  be  so  ^isUy  chilled.  No  one 
would  fix  on  a  very  cold  day  in  early  spring  for  the  operation. 
In  fSact  I  think  early  spring  to  be  the  very  worst  tune  that 
excision,  pruning,  or  removal  and  substitution  of  combs,  can 
be  carried  out.  With  bar-hivea  in  apring  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  tranaposing  the  outer  and  the  central  combs, 
provided  the  outer  com  ra  were  worker  and  not  drone-celled, 
and  that  the  central  combs  did  not  contain  any  brood,  for 
that  would  almost  certainly  become  abortive.  But  it  is  a 
plan  not  to  be  recommended,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  for  some  years  of  my  early 
apiarian  career  I  waa  troubled  with  the  bugbear  of  old  and 
worn-out  combs.  With  increased  experience  the  causes  of 
apprehension  seem  marvelloualy  lessened.  In  both  the  cases 
of  the  hives  I  have  alluded  to,  I  b^eve  the  somewhat  declin- 
ing prosperity  of  tiie  hives  to  have  been  due  more  to  the  age 
of  the  queens  than  to  the  age  of  the  combs. 

This  has  been  with  me  a  better  honey  season  than  the 
last ;  but  into  this  I  must  not  now  enter,  aa  I  intend  to 
relate  the  results  of  this  year's  doings  in  a  separate  paper. 
— S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Exeter. 


RUIN  OF  A  NEWLY-PUECHASED  STOCK. 

I  PURCHASED  an  old  stock-hive  about  a  month  since  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  a  swarm  of  last  year.  Can  you 
tell  me  from  the  comb  I  send  you  if  such  be  the  case? 
Since  I  have  had  it  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the 
bees  have  not  worked,  but  have  loitered  about  the  alighting- 
board  cleaning  each  other,  although  the  bees  in  my  other 
hives  are  still  busy  collecting.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th 
inst.  I  took  the  hive,  which  is  of  straw,  off  the  fioorboard  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  a  clean  one.  I  found  the  combs 
black  in  appearance,  but  by  the  little  light  that  there  waa  I 
failed  to  discover  many  bees.  Yester&y,  on  going  to  look 
at  them,  I  found  that  the  hive  waa  being  robbed  by  bees 
from  another  shed  half  a  dozen  yards  distant.  In  the  even- 
ing I  again  turned  up  the  hive,  the  few  bees  within  escaping. 
I  found  the  combs  nearly  empty.  The  hive  when  I  pur- 
chased it  weighed  with  the  fioorboard  about  25  lbs.  The 
weight  of  the  fioorboard  is  about  2ilbs.,  and  of  the  hive  in 
its  present  state  with  nearly  empty  combs,  12  lbs.,  so  that 
when  I  bought  it  there  could  have  been  only  about  10  lbs. 
of  bees  and  food.  Probably  the  queen  was  dead.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  hive,  both  inside  and  out  where  it  was 
sealed  to  the  board,  were  a  great  number  of  white  envelopes, 
each  containing  a  maggot :  do  these  belong  to  the  honey- 
moth  tribe  ?  Will  the  combs  be  of  any  use  to  swarms  in 
the  spring  ?  When  should  clean  fioorboards  be  given  ?  and 
when  and  how  should  stocks  be  united  ? — ^A  Novice. 

[Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  piece  of  comb  which 
accompanied  your  letter,  we  should  say  that  the  age  of  the 
stock  was  correctly  stated.  Tour  idea  respecting  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  the  queen  we  believe  to  be  righ^  but  the  vendor 
may  have  known  nothing  of  it,  as  some  of  its  original  in- 
habitants were  probably  in  possession  a  month  ago.  The 
maggots  around  the  skirts  of  the  hive  were  doubtless  the 
larvsB  of  some  kind  of  wax  moth.  We  deem  the  combs 
rather  too  old  to  be  given  to  a  swarm.  Floorboards  should 
be  changed  before  winter  sets  in,  and  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Woodbury's  articles  on  driving  and  uniting  bees  in  Nos. 
139  and  144  of  The  Joubnal  op  HoBTictrLTUBB  will  give 
you  the  information  you  require  aa  to  the  best  mode  of 
uniting  stocks.] 


A  FEIEND  MISTAKEN  FOE  AN  ENEMY. 

An  apiarian  friend  of  mine  has  informed  me  of  an  alarm- 
ing aflaiction  which  befell  the  apiary  of  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. This  lady  one  day  paid  a  visit  to  her  bees,  and 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  seeing  one  of  her  hived  invaded  by  a 
large  number  of  monstrous  bees,  which  were  evidently  quite 
masters  of  the  poor  honey  bees,  aa  they  went  in  and  out 
without  hindrance.    Not  relishing  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and. 
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perliaps,  fearing  tliat  the  depredations  of  the  misoreants 
might  be  extended  to  her  other  hives,  she  determined  to 
consign  this  one  stock,  interlopers  and  all,  to  the  brimstone- 
pit  without  delay.  The  work  of  destmction  was  success- 
folly  performed,  and  the  legitimate  inmates  of  the  hiye, 
together  with  their  invaders,  were  consigned  to  a  common 
death.  A  few  of  the  latter  were  careftilly  collected,  and  sent 
in  triumph  to  my  friend,  who  was  asked  to  pronounce  his 
opinion  as  to  what  these  d^redators  could  really  be.  He 
found — ^listen  all  apiarians  who  dread  the  appearance  of  any 
new  enemy  or  scourge  in  your  apiaries !  he  found  these 
terrible  enemies  were  nothing  less  than  the  ordinary  male 
bees  or  drones,  and  that  the  too-carefid  owner  had  sacrificed 
her  best  and  most  prosperous  colony.  —  S.  Beyak  Fox, 
Exeter, 


AEE  BEES  OMNIVOEOUSP 

ToTJH  article  from  "Eubt,"  in  the  Number  for  the  6th 
inst.,  is,  I  am  afraid,  likely  to  mislead  new  beginners,  as 
bees  do  not  genendly  sting  when  swarming,  and  it  is 
strange  his  bees  do  not  fr^uent  the  borage,  as  this  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  bee  flowers.  My  Ligurians  were 
working  on  it  till  7  p.m.,  the  other  day,  and  the  plant  is 
g^eraUy  frequented  so  mnch  that  the  country  people  say 
they  are  like  swarming,  and,  therefore,  I  intend  next  year 
to  plant  a  larger  extent  of  it. 

You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  bees  are  carni- 
vorous, and  I  cannot  believe  that  they  either  eat  the  bird 
or  the  Chinaman's  fowL  I  beKeve  they  would  oairy  oat  all 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  that  they  could,  but  not  eat  it. 
This  story  is  something  like  giving  Pig^ns  a  salt  cat,  and 
as  a  Welsh  correspondent  some  time  since  stated,  their 
consuming  moist  sugar  given  as  you  get  it  from  the  shop, 
whereas  it  is  v^ry  little  of  it  that  they  consume,  but  tixey 
carry  it  out*  I  might  as  well  state  they  eat  oats,  as  I 
put  a  quantity  into  the  feeder  to  prevent  them  drowning, 
and  was  rather  surprised  the  next  evening  to  find  nearly  idl 
the  oats  gone,  and,  therefore,  the  next  day  I  watched  them, 
and  was  amused  to  see  them  very  busy  bringing  the  oats 
oat;  as  they  could  not  carry  these  sideways  they  tock  hold 
of  the  thinnest  end,  and  as  they  came  out  looked  as  if  Uiey 
had  a  long  proboscis* 

You  hf^  better  advise  "Busy"  to  procure  Ligurian 
bees,  as  they  do  not  sting  so  much  as  the  black  bees,  and  I 
can  confirm  the  statem^it  that  they  gather  from  red  clover 
after  it  has  been  once  out. — ^A.  W. 

[Although  bees  are  osoally  very  peaceable  when  swarming, 
we  regret  to  say  that  we  speak  feiUngly  when  we  state  that 
even  Idgurians  will  oooasionally  transgress  the  strict  rule  of 
politeness  on  these  oecasions,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  feel 
surprised  at  a  lady  declining  to  run  any  risk.  We  have 
certainly  always  foimd  bees  constant  in  their  attentions  to 
borage  when  in  bloom ;  bat  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  camivoroas,  or  rather  omnivorous,  pro- 

Sensities  attributed  to  them.  We  ours^ves  saw  what  we 
oubt  not  was  frnit  juice,  stored  in  their  cells  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  we  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  the  most  dis- 
tingoished  hymenopt^rist  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  he  says 
he  has  recently  observed  what  to  him  was  "an  imusual 
phase  in  the  habits  of  the  hivo  bee — a  number  of  bees  re- 
galing themselves  on  the  moisture  of  a  putrid  bird.  The 
bird  had  been  cut  <x  torn  open,  was  in  a  state  of  advanced 
decay,  and  a  little  rain  had  moistened  the  stinking  mass. 
On  tlds  fluid  the  bees  were  regaling  themselves.'*  However 
abeord  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  fact  that  bees  will 
pick  the  Ixmes  of  small  birds  when  prepared  and  presented 
to  them  in  the  manner  described  by  "Bust,"  is  attested 
by  too  many  witnesses  to  be  entirely  discredited.  What 
becomes  of  the  flesh  of  the  poor  little  biped  under  Uiese  cir- 
cumstances is  rather  a  puzzling  question,  but  is  one  that 
could  be  readily  solved  by  experiment,  if  "  B.  S.,"  or  any 
other  of  our  scientific  and  observing  i^iarian  correspondents, 
would  take  the  matter  in  hand.] 


purpose  of  inducing  bees  to  settle  more  quickly,  has  been 
violently  assaUed  and  condemned  by  various  authors,  yet  I 
iun  by  no  means  convinced  that  the  system  of  "  tanging** 
is  so  atteriy  useless  as  they  would  have  us  befieve.  Two 
instances  have  been  related  to  me  which  occurred  this  stnu- 
mer.  A  labourer  was  at  work  m  a  field,  and  observing  s 
swarm  flying  across  overhead,  he  began  tang^g  on  some 
implement,  and  the  bees  immediately  came  down  and 
settled  on  some  docks  at  his  feet,  where  they  remained  mitil 
he  went  to  the  village  for  a  fcive.  Anotlier  man  wis  at 
work  in  his  garden,  when  seeing  a  swarm  going  away  at  a 
great  rate,  he  rapped  sonoroc^ly  on  his  spade,  &e  bees 
came  straight  down,  and  commenced  settfing  on  his  pefson. 
He  was  obliged  to  run  for  it,  to  the  riielter  of  a  tree.  He 
whole  swarm  followed  him,  and  clustered  on  th«  bniiidi68, 
from  which  they  were  hived. 

I  have  proved  that  the  rep<nrt  of  a  gun  win  bring  down  a 
fly-away  swarm.  Many  years  ago  I  Mved  a  large  swarai  in 
a  unicomb-hive.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  foQowing  dAj  the 
bees  suddenly  rushed  out  of  the  hive,  and  mounted  ofcr 
some  very  hi^  trees  growing  on  tiie  old  city  woH  and  em- 
bankment which  separate  my  garden  f^m  that  of  tiie 
bishop's  palace.  The  bees  seUled  in  a  low  bosh  about  fifty 
yards  off  from  where  they  started.  They  were  secured  and 
placed  in  a  different  hive,  and  seemed  quite  contented ;  but 
the  following  day  also  about,  twelve  o'dodc,  they  again  left 
the  hive,  and  pitched  high  up  among  the  brasehes  of  one  of 
the  trees.  Wit^  great  difficulty  I  bron^it  the  swarm  down 
by  sawing  off  a  branch,  and  the  bees  were  Mved  as  before. 
Fearing  they  would  play  me  the  same  trick,  I  thought  of 
tiying  the  effect  of  firing  a  gun,  and  I  was  curious  to<^rv6 
the  result.  Loading  my  gun  with  a  heavy  charge  of  powder, 
and  placing  it  within  reach,  I  waited  for  the  next  exodus, 
and  it  came  as  I  expected,  about  ten  o'dodt  the  fbOowing 
morning,  when  I  happened  to  be  in  the  gnrden.  A  ssddien 
well-known  rush  and  roar,  and  the  air  was  filled  witii  bees, 
which  gradually  massed  nearer  together,  and  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  were  already  on  the  point  of  disappear- 
ing over  the  tops  of  the  trees  when  I  &red.  In  an  instant, 
quicker  than  I  could  have  believed  possible,  down  came  the 
entire  swarm,  and  settled  within  three  yards  of  where  I  was 
standing.  I  suspect  in  this  instance  that  the  violent  con- 
cussion of  the  air  produced  the  resolt,  and  in  tanging,  it  is 
probable,  that  if  productive  of  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  the  ri- 
bration  of  the  air  to  which  that  is  to  be  attributed. 

Several  other  instances  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  my 
apiarian  career  in  which  the  old-&shioned  practice  of  tang- 
ing has  appeared  to  have  been  instrumental  in  causinff 
swarms  to  settle  quickly,  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  adfter  aS 
that  has  been  written  and  said  against  the  practice,  there 
really  is  some  good  ground  for  the  populaj'  i<rea  concerning 
it. — S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Exeter. 


"TANGING"  SWAHMS. 

Although  the  g^eneral   custom  which  prevails  among 
conntzy  bee-keepers  of  beating  some  instrument  for  the 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Markdto  Fowls  {Fair  P/ay ).—M*Tkinir  with  •  ntrioff  or  wire  round  the 
leg  fa  the  mode  adopted  where  Docks  run  together  in  BQckin^luinfhhv,  or 
Tnrkeje  in  Cambridgeshire.  It  Is  fbr  more  efT^ctual  to  mark  io  th«  vsb  of 
th«  wing,  either  with  a  piece  at  coloured  worstad,  or  to  bam  M»  with  a 
hot  knitting  needle.  We  prefer  the  latter  method,  •■  th«  mtfks  aienttCK 
obliterated.    They  bo  made  thus —  ...      ,  •  ,      ;  J        :  •  t 

Colour  of  Cocbik  Lies  (XTkthitor).— The  legs  of  all  Cochins  ihoaM  be 
yellow,  but  tfaore  is  with  tbem  in  age  a  cert«ia  ehsng«,  as  baeoaiiof  Vff 
with  the  human  being.  Nothing  would  aacnM  blaa  or  stmb  ^^t^  ^* 
practiced  Judges  and  breeders  will  not  look  for  bright  yellow  in  adilts.  Ai 
well  might  you  expect  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  twenty  on  the  cheek  that 
has  been  risited  by  the  winds  of  hearen  for  flay  years.  In  fswls,  as  men, 
age  is  the  gradual  wearing  ont  of  vitaUty,  and  H  stews  itself  not  only  in 
loss  of  Tlgonr,  but  the  freshness  of  colour  also  fades.  Ton  moet  aUo  hear 
in  mind  that  in  all  aiulu  this  is  the  season  of  moulting.  All  stienfth  sod 
▼Igour  are  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  plnm-ige— et«ry  extenal  is  deed 
or  dying.  It  will  help  you  if  we  repent,  hirda  of  the  year  mnet  hare  y«Qow 
legs.    There  is  latitude  for  adults. 

TKEATMMrr  OP  A  Weak  Swaem  ( W,  J,  P.)-— If  the  bees  In  the  stiayed 
swarm  are  tolerably  num«rous,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  feed  them  tiberany. 
and  this  should  be  done  at  once.  The  best  mode  of  administering  the  ■eee»' 
rarr  amoMt  of  food  is  by  means  of  an  taiTartcd  pint  hottla,  the  moalh  of 
which  should  be  tied  over  with  a  bit  of  cap-net,  or  opm  canvass,  such  la  i* 
used  for  wool  work,  and  inverted  through  an  opening  in  the  U4>  of  the  hire* 
This  bottle  should  be  filled  every  eveniM  sntil  the  nett  eoatente  of  the  hire 
reach  at  least  15  Ibe. 


HoiivT  DAnx-coLovnx»  (Leiffhtim  iT.  1.— The  dvk  eolawr  eC  yemr  heecy 
this  year  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  Uw  seaaoo,  and  Its  effeeu  upon  tbe 
pasturage.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  fianlt  or  disease  in  the  bees  thea* 
selvet,  nor  are  you  by^any  means  the  only  one  to  oomplaln. 
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BULBS. 

(0<miiakueAfrom  $a^t  229.) 
TH£  KAECISStJS. 

EXT  to  XhJb  Hyadnlh 
in  point  of  excellence 
stands  the  Naroissns. 
It  requires  precisely 
the  same  treatment  as 
the  Hyacinth,  except 
in  tvo  ^artiei^kra^— 
Tiz.,  rtqninag  xvnthtfr 
'larger  "^Dtiy  and  pot* 
tinff  right  op  to  the 
neiu:.  A  siz-indi  or 
24«isiedpot  IB  iiie  most 
MilaUe  fbr  tingle,  and  18's  for  treble  'btiHiB. 
The  best  sorts  are — 

Bazleman  m%jor,  white,  nd^  y^Uoir  cap.    This  is  a  good 

logtoer,  aitd  delictoasly  perftused;  to  flB(f  thinlghig;  the 

best  «r  the  l^avdssusea. 
IMUe  Soman,  white.    WartUeat  as  nsnally  saitt  out  i  but 

when  true,  a  vsefal,  Teiy  early  kind. 
Gfarand  Monamiiie,  white,  wiUiyellow  01m;  retj  fine* 
Stotae  General,  creamy  whitei,  irikh  jeuiorw  cap. 
Hmat  Orientalis,  n^te,  with  yellow  cap,  edged  with  cidm- 

aon;  no^el. 
Giand  Ptimo,  white,  with  citron  oop. 
Seiail  d'Or,  yellow,  with  orange  cap. 

Pedes  Blanches,  pare  white ;  fine.    Ferles  d' Amoor  of  some. 
Olmosa,  white,  with  orange  cop. 
"Eiog  of  tiie  Netherlands  (Queen  of  some),  white,  with  citron 

oop. 

TtlLlMl 

Veiy  few  flowers  exceed  ihe  briOiancT  of  colour  and 
flte  exquisite  forms  of  the  early  single  and  double  Tulips. 
The  Due  Van  l^ols  bloom  about  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
Hyacinths  ;  whibt  such  kinds  as  Pottebakker,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  when  in  bud  and  on  the 
point  of  bursting  into  flower,  bloom  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Hyacinth. 

The  Tarieties  are  so  very  numerous  that  I  cannot  but 
give  a  few  cf  such  as  I  have  found  the  best. 

SiKOLX  Tutors. 

l>ncYanTliol,redand  yellow;  oaeibl  onaocoontof  itsearliness. 

Scarlet,  the  best  of  the  Van  Thols;  veiy  beautiM. 
Pottebakker,  white ;  quite  eharmiag. 

.  Yellow ;  good,  when  not  grown  in  too  strong  a  heat. 

Bed  Striped;  fine, 
ftoaeipine,  Tehrety  rose ;  abeautifiil  Tulip,  Uooming  eaily. 
Sopennteadent,  white  and  vicMi;  a  good  veiy  enly  kind. 
Y^oaaSBxm  BdUkoit,  glowing  seailet ;  Tdxy  flne. 
K«ige^roon,  golden  yeUow  and  red ;  fine. 
Dcaantine,  a  yeUow,  sweet-aoented  sort,  rather  oat  of  the 

ooBimoii  way. 
MjeHiian,  parpfe,  yellow  baee;  beautifuL 
Qldba  de  Sigaod,  -violet  and  white;  large  and  flne. 

The  above   are  the  best  for  early  forcing ;  but  the 
Ka  181— ToL.  TH.  ir«w  starts. 


following  are  charming  when  brought  on  in  a  oool  ItooMk. 
and  make  an  indispensable  show  in  March — 

Qiand  Duo,  bright  yellow  and  crimson;  yexy  fine. 

£oi  P^pin»  white,  crimson  flake ;  one  of  the  beat. 

Theba»  rose  and  white;  good,  but  aoxpaased  by  Due  it- 

Claremond. 
Horida^  purplish  violet. 
Fabioht,  rosy  violet  and  white;  very  beautiM. 
Bose  Luiaante,  rosy  crimson,  peach  edges ;  quite  channlng. 
Cottage  Maid,  rosy  pink,  bcvdered  with  dear  white;  w^ 

pretty. 
Berangaria,  purplish  mauve* 
Cramoisie  Soperbe,  crimson. 
Braid  van  Haarlem,  white  and  red  striped. 
Lac  van  Bhyn,  violet  ciimscn,  white  edge,  variegatedftJijgegr 

noveL 

BotTBLB  TXTLtPB, 

Of  double  GTulips,  which  are  as  yet  far  short  of  ih* 
standard  both  in  point  of  numbers  and  quality,  we  find-— 

Toumesel,  red  and  yellow;  the  finest TuHp  in  ooitivationte 
fincing  and  general  decorative  purposes!,  and  •a  geoi 
companion  is  £ound  in  YeUow  ToamesoL 

thic  Van  Thol,  red  and  yellow ;  well  known. 

Impcrator,  crimson ;  fine. 

Bex  Bubronnn,  bright  red. 

Gloria  Bolis,  brownish  crimson,  yellow*<edged. 

Only  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  double  early  Tulips  !  De- 
pend upon  it  we  shall  have  no  more  unless  growers  ask 
for  more  good  double  and  fewer  single  Tulips,  which  live 
but  a  very  short  time,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  whose 
only  recommendation  is  novelty. 

The  soil  recommended  for  "Etyacinths  suits  early  Tulip^ 
perfectly.  The  bulbs  for  early  blooming  should  be  potted 
from  the  middle  of  September,  and  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  October;  and  those  re|quired  to  bloom,  si^  at 
Christmas,  should  be  potted  early  in  S^>tember  if  possiblOt 
the  bestfor  that  purpose  being  Due  Tan  Thols  and  Potter 
bakkers.  Provioing  efficient  drainage,  pot  them  three  inr 
a  four-inch  pot,  five  of  the  early  (those  for  early  forcing), 
in  a  24,  or  if  not  wanted  to  bloom  before  March,  in  18^s,. 
placing  the  bulbs  deep  enough  in  the  soil  to  be  just 
covered.  After  potting  give  a  good  watering,  and  plungo 
in  coal  ashes  or  spent  tan  not  deeper  than  is  sufficient 
to  hide  the  pots,  the  bottom  on  which  the  ashes  are 
placed  having  been  made  impervious  to  worms.  The  pots 
should  remain  there  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  (not  longer), 
and  be  protected  from  heavy  dashing  rains  and  frost, 
but  fully  exposed  at  other  times.  Auer  this  wash  the 
pots,  dean  the  surface  soil,  and  place  in  a  cool  house 
irom  which  frost  is  merely  excludea,  keeping  them  near 
the  glaOB,  fresh  air  being  admitted  whenever  the  ther- 
mometer is  above  32^.  Tulips  cannot  have  too  much 
light  and  air.  Under  glass  they  will  require  watering 
occasionally,  for  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come too  dry,  and  a  good  supply  should  be  given  when 
necessary.  Kept  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  in  March ; 
but  when  an  early  bloom  is  desired  some  of  them  should 
be  introduced  into  a  house  with  a  night  temperature  of 
60^,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  advised 
for  Hyacinths,  keening  them  in  heat  until  the  flower  is 
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visible,  when  thej  should  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  tem- 
perature of  from  45**  to  50^.  In  this  stage  advantage  may  be 
taken  to  apply  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watenng, 
which  will  improve  the  substance  of  petal,  and  I  think  the 
colours  are  brighter.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  not 
to  apply  it  too  strong.  I  find  fresh  cow  and  sheep^ung,  a 
pec^  of  each  put  in  about  70  gallons  of  rain  water,  make  a 
uquid  quite  strong  enough  for  the  Tulip.  At  other  times 
the  Tulip  should  be  supped  with  dear  water  only  ;•  and  it 
ehoold  l^  borne  in  mind  that  liquid  manure  will  not  do  any 
good  unless  the  plants  receive  fresh  air,  and  all  the  light 
practicable  by  dose  proximity  to  the  glass,  which  ia  the 
secret  in  growing  large  flowers  on  short  stout  footstalks, 
and  in  giving  brmiancy  of  colour.  In  a  strong  heat  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  glass  they  become  drawn,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  blooms,  and  staking  them  to  keep 
tJie  head  erect  is  anything  but  sightly. 

CROCUSES. 

I  was  much  pleased  at  seeing  a  lovely  Crocus  to-day 
(September  9th)  peeping  from  its  lowly  bed.  I  will  say 
something  about  autumn-flowering  Crocuses  in  due  time; 
but  at  present  I  will  treat  of  those  most  suitable  for  grow- 
ing in  pots,  sand,  &c,,  and  in  water. 

New  Giant  Yellow,  a  splendid  yell  ow 

Grande  Vldette,  fine  blue. 

Sir  Walter  Soon,  larxe;  wbito  and 

blae  ifcriped. 
Venloolor,  atiiped. 
Maria  Stnart,  white. 
Lord  Byron,  bright  bine. 
Elfride,  white. 

Bride  of  Abydoa,  pure  white. 
Lilaceaa  inperbna,  a  good  lilae. 


Prince  Albert,  purple;  pnre   and 

decided, 
i^neen  Yietoria,  pore  white. 
He  Ploa  Ultra,  large  blae.    A  great 

adranoe. 
La  ICaJeetenae,  large ;  striped. 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  striped. 
Albiim,  immense  blooms ;  white  and 

bine  striped. 
Daiid  Rizsio,  dark  pnrple. 

Crocuses  like  the  same  soil  as  Hyacinths,  and  should  be 
potted  five  in  a  six-inch  pot,  placing  them  about  half  an 
mdi  below  the  surface,  and  pluneing  the  pots  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  early  Timps.  They  are  to  remain 
plunged  until  the  foliage  appears  above  the  plunging 
materiiJ,  when  the  pots  are  to  be  freed  of  dirt,  and  placed 
in  a  oold  frame,  protection  being  given  from  frost  and  heavy 
rains,  but  full  exposure  at  other  times.  Keep  the  pots 
there  until  the  beginning  of  December,  when  they  mav  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  ^eenhouse,  where  abundance  of  air 
should  be  afforded ;  and  if  kept  wdl  supplied  with  water  the 
bcdbe  will  bloom  finely  in  due  time,  usually  about  a  month 
before  those  in  the  open  groimd. 

If  required  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  Crocuses  should  be 
removed  from  the  plunging  material  by  the  1st  of  November, 
and  be  placed  on  a  sheU  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  dose  to  the 
^lass  as  possible  without  actually  touching  it ;  and  if  fresh 
air  pass  over  them  continually  they  will  show  how  gratefril 
it  is  to  them  by  the  thickness  of  the  rising  bud  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  foliage.  In  the  last  week  in  November  remove 
them  to  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  a  night  temperature  of 
46^  taking  care  to  avoid  the  usual  causes  of  blindness — ^vi£., 
great  distance  from  the  glass  or  light,  and  a  high  tempe- 
rature with  but  little  air.  Water  freely,  but  not  until  it  is 
wanted,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so  place  in  a  temperature  of 
50°,  and  supply  with  weak  liquid  manure,  affording  them  a 
Bght  and  airy  situation.  Nothing  is  so  pemidous  to  the 
Crocus  as  confined  air  with  a  strong  heat.  When  highly 
exdted  the  flowers  perish  in  the  sheath,  and  the  foliage 
grows  at  a  rapid  rate.  If  the  pots  are  removed  to  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  45*  when  the  blooms  are 
about  half  expanded,  these  will  last  much  longer  in  beauty. 

For  growing  in  glasses  select  the  largest  and  most  healthy- 
looking  bulbs.  Place  a  lump  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut  in  the  glass,  and  fiU  up  the  glass  to  within  a  very 
little  of  the  base  of  the  bulb  with  rain  or  pond  water.  Set 
the  glasses  in  a  cool  dark  place  for  a  month,  and  then  expose 
to  li^t.  The  most  suitable  position  is  the  window  of  a  cool 
room  facing  the  south,  placing  them  quite  dose  to  the  glass, 
and  where  a  little  fresh  air  can  be  admittedin  mild  weather. 
The  glass  should  be  kept  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
base  of  the  bulb  as  the  water  is  exhausted  by  the  plant  or 
evaporates,  letting  it  remain  in  the  room  twenty-four  hours 
before  it  is  put  into  the  glasses.  Witii  this  treatment  the 
bulbs  will  bloom  well,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in 
soil.  If  kept  m  a  warm  room  in  a  dark  place,  at  a  distance 
from  the  glass,  and  without  air,  thev  will  not  bloom  at  aU, 
but  produce  an  exuberant  mass  of  foliage.     Crocuses  in 


water  are  not  adapted  for  forcing,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
bloom  gradually,  the  heat  of  a  living-room  or  sitting-roonx 
bdng  quite  warm  enough ;  and  even  there  they  must  be 
kept  near  the  glass  and  be  turned  round  daily,  plftdng 
opposite  points  to  the  light,  or  they  will  become  one-inded. 
To  grow  Crocuses  in  moss  or  sand  in  the  fbrm  of  pyramida, 
and  in  a  variety  of  vessels,  place  a  layer  of  moss  at  Uie 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  fUl  it  to  within  an  inch  of  ^e 
intended  surfiuse  with  sand,  if  this  is  the  material  to  be 
employed,  or  fill  with  moss,  pressing  it  tightly ;  than  place 
tiie  bulbs  about  2  inches  apeurt  on  the  8ur£oe,  and  just  cover 
them  wiUi  sand  or  moss  as  the  case  may  be.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  set  in  a  cod  place.  When  the  buds  appear 
remove  to  a  cool  window,  watering  them  occasionally  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  moist.  Kept  in  a  lights  airy, 
cool  situation,  they  will  bloom  in  due  time;  and  whatever 
heat  they  are  subjected  to  it  must  be  given  gradually,  for 
the  Crocus  of  all  bulbs  is  the  most  impatient  of  fbrdng^. 
The  essentials  to  success  are  close  proximity  to  the  glass, 
fresh  cLir  daily,  pots  frill  of  roots,  and  a  temperature  not 
exceedins^  50"  by  fire  heat.  For  early  blooming  they  should 
be  potted  early  in  September ;  and  for  succession,  generally 
at  intervals  of  a  fortxiight  until  November. 

JONQUILS. 
Their  fragrance  is  their  chief  attraction.  They  require 
the  same  treatment  as  other  kinds  of  Narcissus.  I  usually 
place  five  bulbs  in  an  18-sized  pot,  covering  them  with  soil 
to  the  neck,  placing  them  in  ashes  out  of  doors,  and  other- 
wise treating  them  aS  the  Polyantiius  Narcissus.  Unless 
the  blooms  are  wanted  early,  when  they  should  be  forwarded 
as  recommended  for  Hyacinths,  it  is  not  advisable  to  force 
them  much  before  the  days  lengthen,  otherwise  the  fdiaffe 
is  long  and  the  flower-stems  weak.  The  large  doul^  do 
very  well  in  water  in  Crocus-glasses,  if  afforded  l^e  same 
treatment  as  Hyacinths.  The  smgle  are  very  sweet,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

This  is  occasionally  forced,  but  it  comes  in  at  sndi  an 
early  period  naturally,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  or 
gained  by  doing  so.  Where  they  are  desired,  some  stronf^ 
bulbs  should  be  taken  from  the  <^n  p^und,  potted  early 
in  August,  and  plunged  in  coal  ashes  in  a  odd  frame.  In 
November  remove  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  place  on  a 
shdf  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  need  copious  supplies 
of  water,  and  air  on  ail  favourable  occasions.  They  diould 
not  be  introduced  into  a  temperature  exceeding  46°  until  the 
flower-buds  show.  Any  description  of  loamy  soil  suits  them. 

IRIS. 
Of  these  the  most  suitable  are  the  Peacock  Iris  (Iris 
pavonia),  and  the  Persian  Iris  (Iris  persica).  Iris  susiana 
IS  very  distinct.  They  should  be  planted  early,  three  to  five 
in  the  size  of  pot  large  enough  to  hold  them  without  touch* 
ing  each  other.  Having  filled  the  pot  three  parts  full  put 
in  the  roots,  cover  with  soil  to  wiuun  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  so  that  no  water  may  be 
necessary  until  the  growth  appears.  They  should  be  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  heavy  rains.  If  required  to  bloom 
early  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cool,  light,  airy  situation  in 
the  greenhouse.  They  are  rather  impatient  of  heat,  and 
will  only  endure  a  moderate  amount  of  fordng.  They  should 
be  watered  rather  si>aringly  at  first,  increasing  the  quantity 
with  the  increased  growth  of  foliage.  The  heat  of  a  wanu 
greenhouse  is  sufficient  forcing  at  any  time,  and  this  should 
not  be  given  untU  the  foliage  is  somewhat  advanced,  and 
it  must  then  be  accompanied  with  abundance  of  fr^h  air. 

IXIAS  AND  BPARAXI8. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  these  is  light  turfy  loam  one- 
half,  leaf  mould  one-fourth,  and  peat  one-fourth,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  sand.  Drain  a  24-sized  or  six-inch  pot  to  one- 
third  its  depth,  and  then  fill  with  oomi>08t,  pladng  five 
roots  about  1  indi  bdow  the  surface.  Place  in  a  odd  frame» 
protecting  from  frost  and  heavy  rains  until  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  when  they  may  be  set  on  shelves  in  the 
greenhouse,  watw  being  duly  supplied,  air  admitted  daily, 
and  no  more  heat  given  than  is  necessary  to  exdude  frt>st. 
Water  freely  as  iSie  plants  advance  towards  a  flowerua^^ 
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state,  but  when  the  bloomixig  is  over  gradually  reduce  the 
supply^  and  when  Ihe  foliage  is  quite  ffone  remoye  to  a  dry 
nlaoe  until  the  time  of  repotting,  whidi  is  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October.  They  should  not  be 
mturbed,  for  by  keeping  them  in  the  soil  when  at  rest  they 
retain  their  firmness  much  better,  and  flower  mudi  more 
▼igocoualy.  In  potting  the  balls  of  earth  should  be  care- 
ftujy  brolren,  and  the  old  soil  and  offsets  removed. 

^ere  are  many  more  bulbs  that  are  worth  cultivating, 
but  these  are  not  sudi  as  are  usually  purchased  annually, 
and  grown  in  pots  or  otherwise  for  wmter  decoration.  I 
shall  continue  to  treat  of  many  others  occasionally  in  future 
Kumbers,  but  must  at  present  defSer  any  remarks  on  them, 
gfring  pfreferenoe  to  Ihose  bulbs  and  plants  employed  for 
&e  decoration  of  the  flower  garden  in  the  early  spring  and 
summer  months.  G.  Abbxt. 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  10. 
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In  terromm  (ne  /)  over  mortals.''  So  says  Mr.  Spurgeon 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  and  so  may  amateurs  say  of  uieee 
papers,  which  already  number  ten.  Jnd^png,  however,  from 
l3ie  communications  received  the  interest  is  not  quite  abated ; 
and  here  let  me  continue  the  list  of  a  few  fruits  which  were 
omitted  in  my  last  paper.  This  part  of  the  subject  seems 
to  me  of  the  utmost  value;  because,  if  orchard-houses  do 
really  gradually  advance  the  period  of  maturity  in  fruits, 
tiiis  IS  a  great  advantage.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  this 
ordinarily  takes  place  ^ter  the  lapse  of  a  few  seasons — ^that 
is,  that  tiie  trees  take  a  certain  tune  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  conditions  of  life :  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  look  for  this  in  houses  newly  stocked.  To 
give  an  example.  The  De  Milan  Apricot  was,  when  I  first 
had  it,  on^  ripe  in  the  be^nning  of  August.  This  was 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  It  then  by  b^ng  continually 
placed  in  the  very  warmest  part  of  a  warm  but  unheated 
lean-to,  exgoying  the  advantages  of  long  and  mild  autumns, 
and  of  moderately  cold  wint^s,  and  being  closely  summer- 
pruned,  which  Mr.  Bivers  says  is  one  cause  of  his  success  with 
Apricots — ^it  then  rapidly  advanced  through  July,  till  it  has 
readied  the  20th  of  June,  ripening  at  that  date.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anything  so  early  in£ngland  or  in  these  islands.  But 
this  is  the  only  one  which  is  so  early,  though  De  Coulange, 
an  excellent  kmd,  is  only  a  week  later  and  more  prolific.  We 
have  not  here  Mr.  Bivers's  earliest  kinds,  De  Sardaigne  and 
D'OuIins,  and  cannot,  therefore,  compare  them  under  the 
same  conditions. 

The  Kaisha  Apricot,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  done  well 
with  us.  I  have  only  one  tree  of  it,  which  is  a  large  espalier. 
It  is  stationaiy,  and  ripened  on  the  30th  of  JiUy ;  JPeach 
Apricot  on  the  16th  of  July.  All  our  really  valuable  kinds 
are  r^  in  July.  When  August  comes  the  open  walls  fhrnish 
us.  with  Bpyal  G^eorge  (the  best  grown  in  the  islands),  Grosse 
Mifi;nonne,  a  few  Bed  Magdalen,  and  still  fewer  late  Peaches ; 
but  here,  as  in  England,  these  must  be  uncertain.  Why 
not  confine  ourselves  to  early  and  free-growing  sorts  when 
there  is  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

As  to  Nectarines,  here  they  are  not  much  grown,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  they  rarely  ripen.  They  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  low  sandy  peat  districts  here,  which  suit  Apricots 
pretty  well  in  good  years,  and  these  districts  are  in  the  very^^ 
warmest  parts  of  the  islands,  and  produce  early  Potatoes 
from  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  upper  ground. 

Out-door  Grapes  are  a  failare.  Figs  ripen  welL  Standard 
Pears  succeed  if  hardy  sorts,  and  only  free-bearing  are  se- 
lected. Our  best  Fears,  such  as  Chaumontel  and  Beurr^ 
SviperBn,  are  invariably  ^rown  on  waUs  with  a  good  aspect. 
Flums  do  well,  but  then,  m  these  as  in  most  fruits,  only  the 
wdl-lmown  kinds  are  cultivated.  Aj^les  do  very  well 
generally.  Thus  much  to  show  our  climate.  Jersey,  how- 
ever, has  a  hifi'her  summer  temperature,  our  island  being 
more  envelopea  in  clouds,  and  is  better  adapted  for  fruit 
culture.  The  orchard-houses  built  and  builmng  ought  to 
do  remarkably  weU  there.  I  am  afraid,  as  here,  that  gar- 
deners able  to  work  them  are  wanting. 

In  the  orobard-house,  then,  the  Jmy  Peaches  and  Necta- 
ziiifis  and  the  June  Apricots  are  of  great  value,  especially  if 
they  continue  to  advance.  We  thus  compete  with  heated 
hausee  in  England,  and  out-door  fruit  from  Lisbon  and] 


Algiers.  But  the  August  fruits  in  the  house,  except  the 
very  early  ones  in  tluit  month,  though  most  valuable  a« 
succession  for  honie  consumption,  rapidly  decline  in  market 
value.  Having  these  on  the  open  wall  we  exclude  them 
firom  the  house.  This  may  prove  an  eiror,  because  if  a 
Boyal  George  could,  by  acclimatising  itself  to  the  house 
temperature,  gradually  become  a  July  Peach,  without  losing 
size  or  colour,  it  would  be  much  esteemed  by  our  critical 
frimds  the  dealers-^e.*  ihey  would  find  a  public  ready  to 
apprecmte  their  effbrts  to  please. 

The  September  Peaches  in  the  house  are  of  very  little 
importance,  even  for  home  use.  At  that  time  the  novelty  of 
P^ch  consumption  is  somewhat  duHed,  and  Plums  out  of 
doors,  besides  Grapes  from  the  vineries,  seriousfy  compete 
with  Peaches  then.  One  of  the  best  of  our  September 
Peaches  is  Shanghae ;  it  is  large,  weU  coloured^  and  sweet. 
It  was  ripe  on  the  10th  of  September  this  year,  last  year  on 
the  11th,  and  the  year  before  on  the  16th.  In  time  it  wil^ 
be  valueless  to  me,  and  become  a  late  August  Peach,  just 
contemporary  with  the  main  crop  of  Cbosse  Mignonne. 
Admirable  Jaime,  that  staple  of  the  Anders  market,  is  not 
easy  to  ripen  without  being  wooQy.  It  is  an  October  Peadr 
at  Angers,  but  here  was  ripe  on  the  12th,  10th,  10th,  and 
5th  of  September,  during  the  last  four  years.  Kext  year  it 
may  be  a  worthless  August  Peach. 

But  the  &ct  remains  that  orchard-houses,  after  being- 
woiked  a  few  years,  will  generally  advance  the  ripening  <^ 
fruits.  The  bait  ftdnds  appear  to  gain  the  most.  We  may 
also  reasonably  hope  that  no  firuit  so  advanced  will  recede ;, 
none  of  mine  have,  out  of  seventy  varieties,  and  firom  one  to 
twelve  of  each  variety.  No  doubt  it  would  be  best  that- 
tropical  fruits,  and  very  delicate  sorts  of  American  Plumr, 
Cherries,  and  Apples  should  pass  a  season  or  two  in  some 
intermediate  orchard-house  in  a  warm  climate  before  being- 
raierally  tried  in  England.  A  part  of  our  house  is  planked 
far  a  promenade.  Tlus  is  dieap  to  construct,  warm  and  dry 
for  the  feet,  and  adds  to  the  general  warmth  of  the  house. 

All  our  trees  have  been  top-dressed  since  the  middle  of 
September.  Most  of  them  are  pruned.  Some  have  been 
dianged  into  larger  pots,  and  unless  this  is  carefully  done 
the  check  to  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  evident.  We  also 
allowed,  during  cloudy  weather,  the  roots  of  trees  from 
whidi  ^e  exhausted  soil  had  be^  removed,  to  remain  with- 
out renewing  the  soil  for  some  days.  The  object  was  to 
hasten  their  rest;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  operation.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  if  one  portion  of  the  tree  has  become 
disproportionately  larger  than  the  other  portion,  to  bare 
the  roots  of  that  side  for  some  time  at  this  season  would^ 
tend  a  little  to  check  groFth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  prune  the  trees ;  but  not  all 
at  once.  Begin  with  removing,  with  sharp  scissors,  the 
dead  c^oots ;  then  those  drying  up ;  then  straggling  shoots ; 
then  those  bearing  too  &r  from  the  leaders.  After  this  cut 
out  the  sturdy  shoots,  often  not  half  ripe,  and  often  tendings 
inward;  then  shorten  the  bearing  shoots,  generally  to  a 
triple  bud.  Open  the  centres,  shorten  the  leaders,  but  not 
at  once.  Leave  something  for  the  spring.  The  forms  of  the 
trees  are  very  important  considerations  for  future  notice; 
also  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  sorts,  so  as  to 
save  room. 

Being  about  to  re-airange  the  front  ventilators,  which 

swing  on  central  pivots,  I  should  be  thankfrd  for  suggestions 

as  to  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  effecting  this.    These 

hints  might  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  so  all 

would  gain.  —  T.    Collings    Brehaut,    RicJiTnond    House, 

Quenuey, 

I  '— ~" 

BEFOBCING  STBAWBEBBY  PLANTS. 

Havino  forced  some  Keens'  Seedling  Strawberry  plants 
this  season,  and  very  few  of  them  having  had  fruit  on  them, 
will  you  say  if  these  plants  will  do  to  force  again  P  They 
have  been  outside  since  June.  They  are  in  No.  12-pots,  and 
are  fbll  of  foliage. — ^A  Constant  Subscribeb. 

[If  your  Strawberry  plants  that  did  little  good  this  season, 
and  are  in  12-sized  pots,  now  frill  of  fine  foliage,  have  been 
full  in  the  srm  since  June,  and  the  pots  are  fiill  of  roots 
right  through,  making  the  baU  as  firm  pretty  well  as  a 
Dutch  cheese,  and  you  lay  them  on  their  broadside  by  the 
end  of  the  month  to  stop  growth,  then  we  think  you  will 
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gdf  pUoij  of  finSi  tba  xie]d  spring.  If  yoor  plants,  now  fbH 
01  ioliage  in  tliaae  tremendbna  potau  fiaye  been  kept  paxtly 
Qc  vhoU^  in  a  sha^  placet  then  we  woold  ezpeoCto  luure 
moce  frmt  fixmi  onx  little  compact jplanita  in  wliat  axe  called. 
40-8ized  pota— tliat  ia»,  between  48r8  and  32*9.  There  ia  » 
gaeat  fiJIacy  in  roppoaing  that  mere^  ajae  of  potff  awl  InTiirif 
anca  of  ibiiagy)  jwill  peld  ao  mooh  fimitrin-jfoBeingJ* 


OEGHAILD-FOFSBB  tsbbttt  WALLV. 

SonmaB  at  a  firiei^'e  house  I  get  a  look  at  your  in^ 
fareating  papes;  and  daring  the  last  few  monthS'  T  oV 
■erred  toat  a  oontrorer^  waa  gping  on  reepecting  oiehacd- 
lioiiaea.  and  it  appeared  to  me  l£at  the  dBfendera  o£  the^ 
orohaid-honae  system,  &om  some  cause  or  othez;»  did  not 
make  a  veiy  good  defiance.  liUt  very  nuioh  indmed  to 
enter  into  the  battle,  bat  I  waa  mndh  engaged,  and  in  ad* 
dibion  to  this,  I  wished  to  have  the  resolta  <3  another  ^eax^a 
jaoaX  to  strengthen  me  in  my  opinions^  "Wliat  thoae  opiman» 
aoe.  I  win  state  preaentiy. 

I  think  I  gatkered  &om  aome  of  the  letters  which  I  read» 
that  wallB  were  £Eur  prellnrable  to  ordiaard-honses»  and.  that 
better  frait  ooald  be  obtained,  finmi  a  wall  than  from  an. 
oardhardihoaae..  My  own  experience  la  directly  opposed  to 
IDda,  and  I  now  have  the  resolts  of  two  horticoltiiral  idiowa 
to  tnok.np  my  own  preTioosly-formed  opinion.  Bemembes, 
X  do  not  say  that  g^od  froit  cannot  be  grown,  on  a  wall,  I 
Inow  it  can.;  batl maintain  that,  as  a  rale„  an  orchard- 
IkQoae  will  j^rodoce  handaoinet  and  betteroflayonred  Fead^ 
and  Nectaxmea  thaa  a  waO. 

Hr.  Bivera has  been  a  great  benefEwstor  to  the pnbHc^  and. 
npeaking  for  myself  I  can  candidly  confiass  thai  he  has 
coened  oat  to  me  a  most  delightM  amusement.  The  only 
taing.I  blame  him  for,  is  for  not  strictly  limiting  the  frxdir 
to  be  grown  on  the  trees  in  11  or  13«inoh  pots  to  a  doaen 
and  a  half  at  the  very  utmost.  I  consider  that  tiha  fidlowing 
aentenee  haa  done  more  harm  to  the  system  than  anytiiing 
that  ever  waa  written,  by  an  opponent :  ■"  The  third  year  a. 
isreew  if  it  has  proqpiered,  will  be  able  to  bringthree  doaen  to 
nabirity ;  it  is^  however,  better  to  hare  a. tew  findy-gpowvL 
fruit  than  many  that  are  smalL'*  What  enora  hare  thoae 
few  words  led  me  into !  EDowIhareoreroro^ped!  and  there 
axe  hundreda  of  other  persons  still  domg  the  aamOr  and 
lowing  a  lot  of  small,  trumpery  fruit,  far  infiBrior  to  wall 
mut»  and  acarcely  fii»  to  eat,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
ahould  be  boldly  stated  that  walla  will  beat  orohard-housea. 

I  do  not  like  being  egotistical,  but  to  make  my  letter  aay 
what  I  want  it  to  say,  I  must  speak  chiefly  of  my  own  ec- 
perience.  Six  cr  seven  yeass  am>  I  knew  nothing  of  fruit 
trees,  I  did  not  eren  understand  that  a  Peach  tree  idwvya 
bore  on  the  new  wood.  I  waa  ignorant  of  ererything.  I 
bought  Mr.  Birera's  book ; .  I  built  a  small  oxdiard«house ;  X 
potted,  pruned*  syringed,  and  watered  my  own  treeit,  uid 
thia.  year  I  hare  ended  my  season  1^  taking  fire  out  of;  eight 
psiaea  at  a  hortieultural  show  held  in  a  town  juatly  ceLe* 
orated  for  ita  fruit.  Half  the  first  prises  went  to  the  wall 
fruit,  the  other  half  to  occhazd-house  fruit;  all  the  aeoond 
prizes  to  orchard-house  fruit. 

A^ain,  I  attended  another  show  a  few  weeka  ago,  and 
there  out  of  the  four  prizes  for  Peaohea  and  Keotarinea,  only 
one  went  to  out-door  fruity  the  other  three  to  orcfaard^oaae 
fruit.  Going  back  to  last  year,  all  the  prizes  at  a  riiow  at 
which  I  waa  preaent  went  to  orchard-house  fruit,  with  the 
exception  of  one  which  was  taken  by  a  dish  grown  on  a 
trellis  in  a  regular  Peach-house.  Thus  you  see  that  my  own 
experience  and  obserration  conrince  me  that  better  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  an  orchard-house  than  on  a  walL  I  mean 
speaking  geaerally.  Of  course,  wall  fruit  will  sometimea  be 
Yesj  fixie  and  good,  bnt  with  proper,  cultiratimi,  ovohazd* 
hdnae  fruit  muat  be  good. 

I  will  juat  rektte  what  happoied  to  mo  at  1^  ahoiw  to 
which  I  first  alluded.  I  waa  pladngmy  fruit  on  the  table, 
and  a  gentleman  near  me  asked  me  where  I  had  grown  it. 
I  said  in  a  rough-boarded  orchard-house.  "  Well,  then,"  he 
replied, "  they  are  of  no  uae.  I  tried  to  grow  some,  but  could 
get  nothing  worth  baring."  "Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  did 
not,  it  must  hare  been  your  own  fiiult."  Holding  up  a  dish 
of  beautiful  Peaohea  the  gentleman  aaid,  "Theae  wiU  beat 
jours;"  but,  he  added,  "ifiey  willallbe  tasted,  and  the  best 


willwixL"^  Betozoiiig  to  the  afiow  in  the  afternoon*  X&niC 
that  I  had  beaten  my  friend^  but  I  waa  in  turn  beaten  Iqf  a. 
mlendW  diaE  of  outdoor  ftu&  Still  I  took  one  fizat  pete 
for  ]Sectarinea«  and  all  the  aeoond  prueea.  In  &ct^  no  leai 
than  Sve  out  of  eigbt  prxMB  went  to  fraiit  groans  iiLii|; 
little,  rough*  twenty-feet  orohard-houaek 

The  simple  reaaon  why  peq;^le  do  net  suooqadwiHb.oit4tariLi 
houaea  i»  that  they  orercsq>,  and  do  not  giro  enon|^  afr 
and  water.  Let  it  be  plainly  stated,  that  a  amaU  tcee  thsaar 
or  four  years  old  ought  not  to  have  more  than  ten.  fts^  on 
it,  and  nerer  more  than  two  dozen,  andT  we  ahalL  heav  na 
more  about  orchard-house  fruit  being  in&rior  to  wall  fnxSL 
I  will  admit  that  a  tree  will  ^w  tloee  or  eren  four  doaeo, 
fruit,  but  it  must  be  of  inferior  flarour,.  and  the  tvee  wiK 
refuae  to  do  anything  during  the  next  year.  '  I  could  mSb^ 
a  good  deal  more  on  the  sulject,  but  I  must  not  take  up 
any  more  of  your  rahudide  apace.— 'A  Poos  GumjocAV. 
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EXHIBlTlWGh  G^ADIOSJ. 

Asr  obserration  made  by  your  reporter  concerning  the 
stands  of  CQadioli  eaddbited  by  Mr.  Kelway  at  the  CryataL 
Palace  induoea  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  mooted  qaea>- 
tion,  which  reaolrea  itself  into  these  points— Are  th^  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  feliage?  and  if  so,  with  what  kind  f 

I  hare  seen  them  imown  with  l^eir  own.  learea*  witfi 
fronds  of  Fern,  witih  Ganna  leares,  and  with  Yucca  leoreii^ 
Of  all  theae  I  think  their  own  letsres  the  moat  eife^ie^ 
but  then  it  is  objected'  that  this  girea  an  unnatural  idea  of! 
the  habit  of  the  plant,  aa  if  its  flower  were  produced  anumgat. 
the  leares  instead  of  being  thrown  well  abore  them^  aa  wa. 
know  them  to  be. 

Thia.  ia  true  enough ;  but  stilly  aa  eretybody  knowa^heir 
th^  do  grow  it  ia  not.  a  rexy  ralid  olgection. 

Fern  learea  and  Canna  learea  with  Gladioli  fl6w«ai  are. 
fldltires,  and'Tucca  learea  worse  stilL    They  are  unfeir,  andl 
for  this  reaaon^  There  are,  it  ia  well  known,  two  i\i^ru^ 
strains  of  Gladioli— those  which,  baring,  more  of  the  Ganda* 
renaia  bldod  in  them,  ahow  the  sfake  on  one  face;  andthoaar 
of  the  oppoaitiflorua  type,  an  inferior  daas,.  where  MAJwmf 
are  produced  on  either  aide  of  the  stalk.    Ifow  ihe  Tuoca* 
leares^  beinp^.  rery  strong  and  alightljr  concare,  have  thai 
eflSset,  e^edally  when  they  are  placed  in  peta  and  tiierdSty 
made  stifle  stOl,  of.  throwing  tJiis  latter  elaaa  of  flowerar 
forward,  consequently  of  giring  them  ^e  appearance  clabe* 
being  grown  with  one  mce.     Especially  is  thia  the  oaaa 
when  the  spkes  are. stitched  in  to  the  Yueca  learea,  aadao 
k^t  in  their  place. 

I  am  not  sure,  after  all,  whetiier  it  would  not  be  well  to^ 
adopt  the  rule  with  regard  to  other  florists'  flowers,  and  let; 
them  be  ahown  aa  they  are  grown,  without  the  additinn  ofl' 
any  foliaffe» 

I  heard  some  one  aay,  looking  at  Mr.  Standish'a  ikMmt 
coUeetion,  "There's  the  diseaae  and  no  mistake!'*  whereaa> 
the  foliage  waa  all  cut  from  one  sort,  Fanny  Bong^  xn» 
which  there  is  this  diade  of  yellow. 

Here  let  me  aay  for  the  encouragement  of  thoae  mho  are 
afraid  to  renture  on  ihem,  that  I  hare  had  no  dinnaao 
amongstmine,  and  that  I  attribute  this  in  a  great  measoxe- 
to  thorou^y  drying,  the  bulba.  I  ahaH  riiort^  out  dowxL 
all  the  8ti^»  to  about  a  foot,  and  tiien  oorer  the  bed  wiQL 
old  Cucumber-lighta,  and  when  I  aet  it  tolerably  (^  taka 
up  the  bulbs  and  then  thoroughly  cvy  thenu  Thia.  I  belieNRe 
to  be  the  aearet^-^D.,  DeaL 
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Tbm  Yim  nr  Cakaba.— The  partial  fkilure  of  the  Wlieat  * 
crop,. recurring  erery  year,  is  beginning  to  produce  a  oeiu 
riction  that  we  hare  been  too  mudi  in  the  habit  of  depending, 
upon  this  crop.    Many  fkrmers  are  betaking  themselres^to: 
the  resource  <^  Flax  oultiration,  for  which,  beyond  aUdonl^, 
our  aoil  and  climate  are  well  adf^ted.    Ghrape  culture  ham. 
not  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  pursuit  whidi  could  bar 
followed  in  Canada  with  adrantage.    But  if  we  maytmat. 
the  eridence  produced  befbre  a  select  Committee  of  the  HV^T^aff^ 
appointed  last  Session,  to  inquire  into  the  sul^ect  of  Ylxim- 
oumration  in,  Canada,  we  must  rerise  our  former  ^^**^«nfl  in 
regard  to  it.    The  Committee  bdng  out  the  feet  that  thefea. 
was  an  application  from  M.  de  Courtenay  to  the  Gowem* 
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mamt  in  1859,  £or  Miiifanioe  to  eziaUle  him  to  demoxiBtrate, 
lof  praettoal  ezperiAncA,  that  the  oHmate  of  Canada  is 
peculiarly  adaptad  to  the  saoceasftil  cultivation  of  the 
Vixe.  The  opinion  was  in  the  first  instance  founded  on 
ttie  authority  of  Count  de  Gasperin*  that  for  Grape  cultcure 
the  "  climates^most  &YOurable  cure  tiiose  where  the  duration 
ot  the  season  of  vegetation  is  shortest^  and  where,  in  suoh 
■seson,  the  total  beat  is  the  highest;  where  the  difference 
between  the  solar  heat  and  the  minimnm  heat  is  the  greatest, 
Msd  whese»  consequently,  vegetation  proceeds  by  shocks  and 
jMt  by  a  umform  maroh."  IL  derCourtenay  stated  to  the 
'CoHunittee  that  his  experiments  have  been  successful  both 
with  the  wild  Vine  of  the  country  and  with  several  delicate 
"vnietiee  of  Europeaoi  Yines,  aoid  that  these  adapt  them- 
mIvss  without  difficulty  to  the  ngour  of  the  dimatie ;  and  he 
hm  manufaetured  good  sound  wines  from  these  Grapes.  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Bay  cautiously  certifies  that  the  wine  "  is  of  a  quality 
to  Justify  oonfidenee  in  a  high  degree  of  ultimate  success." 
Ouef  Jostioe  Drnmmond,  after  testing  two  hinds  of  it,  pro- 
mommoBa  "  one  of  them  especially  siwerior  to  the  vina  ordi- 
mmit$$  of  France.*'  Mr.  W.  J.  Bnckle,  of  Quebec,  who  has 
been  in  the  wine  trade  for  years,  affirms  that  the  native  wine 
in  questioii  "is  such  as  would  be  of  high  marketable  "value  in 
any  ooimtiy."  Mr.  Lemoine,  more  enthusiastic,  pronounces 
it  "delicious,"  and  another  witness  assures  the  Committee 
.ftai  it  would  have  been  *'  pronounced  good  in  any  wine-pro- 
.Smtimg  oooBtzy."  This  enterprise  is  to  be.proseented  both 
in  Upper  and  JLower  Canada,  and  also  the  cultivation  of  the 
.XalheBy,  mxtd  we  heartily  idsh  success  to  the  undertaking. 
,iT$r9mh  Leader^ 
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FiiOJUX.  CoMMiTTBx,  BepUmbfT  13t^ — At  this  meeting 

-asi^  rntereeting plants  andfiowers  were  exhibited,  seedling 

«Bahnas  .prevailing.     There  were  many  good  ones  among 

tikem,  but  Tezy.few  of  extraordinary  merit.  Mr.  Salter,  Ham- 

■MMMiiiMi,  brought  plants  of  a  new  variety  of  Cineraria  mari- 

tima>  named  compaota,  of  dwarf  habit,  but  the  foliage  not 

"mo  whibe  as  with  the  old  well-known  kind;  scarlet  Felar- 

.tprnkam.  nmltiflorum,  a  rsemi^Kosegay,  with  bright  scarlet 

BowerD  and  jBcsiate  fbliage,  but  tixere  were  not  sufficient 

.tnises  to  test  its  merits;  and  scarlet  Pelargonium  Crimson 

.IfMitlflb  a  l^osegay,  with  orimson  fiowers  shaded  with  roi^ 

^pvnple. 

MT.  Tomer,  Slough,  sent  seedling^  Ihihlia  Leah,  deep 
^polden  ydlow  tipped  with  xose,  exquisite  form,  and  in  every 
aespect    a    fipstrrate  fiower — first-class    certificate;    and 
/Dahlia  Miss  Boberts,  deep  lilac  rose,  rather  too  flat,  and 
.indUaad  to  be  coarse,  the  colour  was  the  great  recommen- 
r^iUMn^-seoond-class  certificate.     Mr.  Bawlings  exhibited 
tmsrmnX  seedling  DahHas.    Spitfire,  a  dull  red,  of  good  form, 
r»  pcomising  fiower,  had  a  seoond-dass  certificate.  The  other 
■oedlJTifrn  wtxe  not  thought  worthy  of  distinction — viz., 
itaeen  Victoria,  Exquisite,  Sparkler,  Modesty,  Mr.  Sladden, 
Co— tnn^,  Prinoe»  Mrs.  Sladden,  and  Humility.    Mr.  Pope, 
-Chelsea,  had  seedling  Dahlia  Walter  Newman;  and  Mr. 
'^K'^n^  Edmonton,   seedling  Dahlias  Mr.  Gblding,  EUen, 
tCnmson  Perfection,   Beautiful,  Bcyalty,  Glory,  and  Ex- 
r^attent,  none  o£  which  were  thought  worthy  of  a  certificate. 
Mr.  ParkinB,  Coventry,  exhibit^  saedling  Verbena  Shake- 
spear,  scarlet,  like  Lord  Leigh  and  Foxhunter  a  very  fine 
flower.     Mi.  Saltmarsh  brought  several  seedlin|^  Pelargo- 
nxnms  with  highly  coloured  and  variegated  foliage,  much 
resembling  Mrs.  PoUoift  and  Sunset.    One  called  Meteor 
seemedralher  in  advance  of  the  others.    It  is  equal  to  Mrs. 
PoUock,  of  good  habit,  the  xonale  markings  (ustinct  and 
beantifioL    It  is  a  variety  well  worth  growing.    A  plant  of 
Ifis.  Pollock  was  sent  for  comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  speci- 
jnea  of  tiiat  truly  exquisite  kind.     Sunrise,  with  hi^ly- 
ix^ooved  foliage,  was  also  ffood.  The  others  were  Luna,  Hon. 
*3Iss.  Mildmay,  too  much  lS:e  Mrs.  lOEbrd,  and  Admiration,  a 
iileaamg  white  variegated-leaved  variety  with  crimson  zone. 
Dot  infiBrior  to  the  b^utifiil  Italia  TJnita.  Little  Treasure,  a 
Jbree-fiowering  dwarf  variety,  with  scadet  flowers,  like  Tom 
^Thnmb,  of  very  comnaet  hsbit»  producing  a  profusion  of 
'.tmaaee  of  flower,  and  very  useful  for  beddizig  purposes, 
xeoeived  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Cooling,  of  Bath,  again 
exldbited  his  beautiful  striped  Verbena  Annie,  it  now  re- 


ceived a  first-class  certificate*  having  secured  a  second  on  a 
previous  occasion.    It  is  a  Tery  pretty  variety. 

Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  exhibited  Calsdium  splendidissimum; 
the  plants  sent  had  but  one  leaf  eadi.  It  is  a  promising 
kind;  and  the  immense  leaf  of  pale  green  being  ricmy 
stained  in  its  centre  with  deep  rosy  crimson,  refers  the 
plant  vezy  attractive.  There  is  uttle  doubt  that  it  will  take  a 
good  position  among  other  Caladiums  when  grown  stronger. 
The  Committee  requested  that  it  miffht  be  sent  again* 
G^esnera  Chromatella,  also  from  Mr.  Bml,  producing,  a  pale 
golden  fiower,  with  dark  velvety  foliage  of  green  and  blacks 
received  a  second-class  certificate.  He  likewise  contributed 
a  weak  plant  of  Saccolabium  Dayii,  not  in  condition;  a 
pale  varied  of  Lilium  auratum,  Lilium  lancifolium  densum, 
reflexing  its  bright  rosy  petals,  and  producing  a  good  head 
of  flowers ;  Dahlia  Gem  of  the  J>waA,  flowering  in  60-pote 
(the  flower  was  bad  and  out  of  diaracter) ;  Petunia  Bigo- 
lette,  purple  shaded  with  white  on  a  pale  .purple  ground ; 
and  double  Antirrhinums  General  Manara  and  Guiseppe 
GaribaldL  The  latter  was  awarded  a  label  of  commendation. 
We  doubt  whether  these  double  varieties  will  be  very  useful, 
they  have  a  vaffged  and  unti4y  i^pearanoe  not  unlike  a 
faded  semi-double  German  Wallflower.  From  the  same  ex- 
hibitor came  also  Pentstemon  Conquest,  deep  mailed  throat, 
with  four  others ;  and  Aucuba  japonica  vera,  with  berries,  a 
plant  of  which  received  a  first-dass  certificate  when  shown 
by  Mr.  Standish  at  one  of  the  spring  meetings. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  sent  two  seedling  Pentste- 
mons,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Blake,  Esq.,  Wei- 
wyn,  fbur  seedling  Achimenes — Aurora,  a  perfect  gem  with 
its  superb  finely-formed  bright  rosy  carmine  flowers — ^firs^ 
dass  t»rtiflcate ;  Bose  Queen,  deep  purpliBh  rose,  fine  broad 
flower — first-class  certificate.  From  Mr.  Burgess,  Chelsea^, 
came  Dahlia  George  Griswold,  and  from  Mi.  Tillery,  Welbe^ 
a  box  of  seedlinfl^  Hollyhocks,  the  flowers  jnroduced  on  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  February,  1864 ;  also  four  seedling 
Dahlias,  which,  having  sustained  much  ii^jury  in  the  jonmey>. 
could  not  be  examined.  Tiie  seedling  Hollyhocks  were 
many  of  them  very  good  varieties.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  brought 
cut  flowers  of  iiis  seedling  Boses,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  B^se 
globose^  proving  their  character  as  Perpetuals. 

The  FBrnr  (^mhitteb  did  not  meet  on  this  day.  Mr. 
Bousie,  gardener  to  Lord  Taunton,  Stoke  Park,  sent  three 
bunches  of  white  seedliuj?  Gn^es,  which  were  unripe;  Mr.. 
Wm.  Paul  two  bunches  of  a  very  superior  seecUing  Grape  df 
the  Hamburgh  class,  with  rich  Fr(mtignan  flavour;  and 
Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  a  seedline  yellow  Plum  some- 
what similar  in  character  to  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

Floral  Comcrrm,  September  I9lh.  —  A  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  took  place  at  the  Society's  gardens,  Chis- 
wic&,'this  day,  at  which  the  m^ority  of  its  members  were 
present.  It  was  intended  to  have  included  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, Sec.,  among  the  plants  for  examination,  but  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums  alone  occupied  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Committee.  It  was  most  satisfactory 
to  hear  from  every  member  present  an  approval  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  trial  plants,  wMch,  however  imperfect 
this  present  season,  will,  we  trust,  from  several  use^  sug- 
gestions made,  be  greatly  improved  next  year;  and  when 
we  consider  the  delay  in  making  these  new  beds  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  CouncO  to 
attend  to  a  letter  addressed  to  them  on  this  sulgect  by  the 
Floral  Committee,  and  the  very  late  period  at  which  many 
of  the  trial  plants  were  sent  to  the  gardens,  as  well  as  the 
unusually  dry  season  the  plants  have  had  to  contend  against, 
we  may  congratulate  those  interested  in  this  matter  that  so 
much  of  great  interest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  old  gardens. 

It  was  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  the  merits  of  some 
varieties  which  had  not  attained  their  usual  vigour  or 
character  of  habit,  but  a  great  number  received  their  re- 
spective marks  of  estimation,  a  list  of  which  we  shall  fumi^ 
at  some  future  time.  The  plants  marked  x  x  x  were 
considered  worthy  of  a  flrst-class  certificate,  those  marked 
X  X  meriting  a  second-class  certificate.  We  cannot  refr^un 
from  observing  how  very  injudicious  it  was  to  invito  the 
public  to  examine  these  trial  plants  befoi*e  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee had  passed  judgment  upon  them.  Who  is  to  blame 
fbr  this  we  ao  not  stop  to  inquire,  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  some  practical 
point  in  horticulture,  it  is  certain  to  be  married  by  the  iU? 
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judgment  of  some  prevailing  influence.  Encouragement  to 
those  who  willingly  give  their  time  and  labour  to  this  work 
is  never  or  sparingly  given,  but  too  often  discouragement 
follows  their  exertions.  We  would  advise  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  their  notes  for  another  year,  and  to  inspect  the  ex- 
tensive collection  now  in  perfection  at  Chiswick;  but  we 
would  add  this  caution,  be  it  remembered,  that  not  every 
scarlet  Pelargonium  is  of  necessity  a  bedding-out  plant,  nor 
smtable  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  general  and  too  common 
mistake  made,  that  all  scarlet  Pelargoniums  are  bedding- 
out  plants.  Many  of  them,  scarlets  as  weU  as  the  more 
delicate-coloured  varieties,  will  never  be  seen  to  perfection 
xmless  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  protected  from  the 
sun,  rain,  and  wind  As  a  proof  of  the  justice  of  this  remark, 
let  a  visit  be  paid  to  the  greenhouse  in  the  fruit  gaiden  at 
Chiswick,  where  many  of  Messrs.  Bull's,  Van  Houtte's,  and 
Salter's  most  exquisite  varieties  may  be  seen  in  the  greatest 
l)eaut»y  and  perfection. 

LIVERPOOL  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  1863. 

Ik  an  article  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  re- 
spected coa^'utor,  Mr.  Fish,  alluded  in  terms  of  great  ad- 
miration to  the  manner  in  which  these  gardens  were  kept 
last  year,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  would  have  had  from 
him  one  of  those  lucid  descriptions  which  have  made  the 
readers  of  The  Joubnal  op  HoBTicxriiTXTBE  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  places  of  note,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  Sister  Isle.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  may  have 
liad  the  advantage  of  seeing  this  fine  place  in  the  present 
season,  and  may,  therefore,  intend  to  give  us  a  later  ac- 
count of  it;  but  should  this  be  the  case,  the  few  remarks 
which  I  am  about  to  make  as  to  its  appearance  in  1863  may 
nevertheless,  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  then  state  of 
this  garden. 

Before  I  proceed  fiirther  with  the  subject  of  botanic 
gardens,  I  may  remark  that  the  one  here  alluded  to  has 
more  claim  to  that  name  than  many  to  which  the  term  is 
applied.  The  science  of  botany,  however  much  the  fact  may 
be  regretted,  i%  certainly  not  a  popular  science,  for  it  is 
probable  that  the  number  who  studied  it  thirty  years  ago 
was  as  great  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden  botany  is  cultivated  in  the  manner  most 
likely  to  gain  the  favour  of  those  who  have  not  the  means, 
nor,  perhaps,  the  inclination  to  pursue  botanical  researches 
to  any  great  extent.  Botany  and  floriculture  are  agreeably 
and  judiciously  combined,  and  the  students  in  each  depart- 
ment have  each  their  lesson,  and  a  neutral  ground  on  which 
to  meet  and  discuss  progress.  In  no  place  to  which  I  have 
l>een  has  more  variety  in  the  flower  gaxden  ornamentation 
heen  brought  together,  and  nowhere  was  more  taste  shown 
or  care  taken  in  the  management  of  the  plants  employed. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Liverpool  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  to  the  north-east  of  the  town.  It  is  sufficiently  near 
to  be  at  all  times  accessible,  and  not  too  near  to  suffer  much 
from  the  smoke,  which  in  every  large  town  is  an  obstacle  to 
^ood  cultivation.  The  approach  is  by  one  of  those  wide 
open  streets  which  radiate  from  a  central  point  to  some  place 
in  the  suburbs.  Suitable  and  convenient  gates  admit  the 
visitor  into  the  garden,  which  is  open  to  the  public  without 
charge.  This  advantage  contrasts  favourably  with  the  plan 
adopted  at  some  other  places,  where  considerable  difficulty 
is  met  with  in  gaining  admittance,  or  where  a  heavy  charge 
is  made.  The  ground^  extend  over  several  acres.  The  outer 
wall  is  covered  with  creepers,  and  in  certain  places  is  used 
for  training  shrubs  or  plants  not  generally  esteemed  hfutly. 
A  range  of  plant-houses  occupies  the  northern  side  of  the 
CTOund,  with  some  sheds  and  other  necessary  offices  behind. 
The  ground  elsewhere  is  divided  by  belts  of  shrubs  or  trees 
inarking  out  by  irregular  and  pleasing  outlines,  several  divi- 
sions, which  are  planted  in  various  ways.  Some  contain  groups 
of  plants  having  a  botanical  affinity  to  each  other ;  others  a 
mixture  of  such  plants  with  some  of  the  popular  bedding 
plants  of  the  day;  while  some  compartments  are  devoted  to 
flhow^  plants  alone.  In  many  instances  the  latter  were  in- 
termixed with  plants  not  often  employed  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  I  took  a  few  not^  at  the  time  of  such  as 
struck  me  as  the  most  deserving  of  attention.  I  will  not 
mttempt  to  describe  the  series  of  oeds  of  which  those  noted 


formed  a  part,  but  wiU  simply  state  what  were  remarkable, 
making  at  the  same  time  such  comments  as  seemed  to  strike 
me  as  necessary. 

A  long  bed  planted  in  stripes  or  ribbon  fashion,  had  a  row 
of  Calceolaria  amplexieaulis  in  the  centre,  a  row  of  dazk 
Caloeolajias  on  each  side,  then  a  row  of  G^eranium  Tom 
Thumb,  and  finally  an  edging  on  one  side  of  Stachys  lanata» 
and  on  the  other  Antennaria  niaphalioides,  the  last  named 
being  a  plant  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Two  scroll  beds  were  each  Verbena,  one  being  a  good 
scarlet  and  white  mixed,  and  the  other  purple  and  white 
mixed,  the  latter  being  the  most  telling.  Both  beds  were 
,  eds^ed  with  Cerastiam. 

A  large  circular  bed  was  planted  entirely  with  bhie 
Lobelia  and  Cerastium,  the  latter  forming  the  gpround,  the 
Lobelia  being  arranged  in  four  heart-shaped  figures  meeting 
in  the  centre ;  and  intervening  between  tnem  were  four  knots 
of  the  same  near  the  outer  edge.  This  was  a  very  effective 
bed,  much  better  than  if  it  had  been  loaded  with  more 
colours.  I  may  also  state  that  another  circular  bed,  lurring 
a  tree  in  the  centre,  had  a  broad  band  of  bine  Lobdia 
around  it  at  the  distance  of  4  feet  firom  the  ooUar,  and  on 
each  side  of  that  band  was  a  single  line  of  Cerastium ;  this 
was  also  effective,  blue  and  white  being  in  general  the  most 
telling  colours. 

Another  circular  bed  was  Alma  Geranium  and  the  daric- 
leaved  Trifolium,  usually  called  the  Irish  Shamrock,  mixed. 
The  combination  looked  pretty  well ;  but  the  bed  would  have 
been  better  with  an  edg^ing  of  Cerastium.  A  similar  bed  to 
the  last  had  Geranium  Ch^den  Chain  instead  of  Alma;  this 
also  looked  well.  A  dronlar  bed  of  considerable  else  had  an 
inner  circle  of  Scarlet  C^eranium.  The  outside  ring,  about 
4  feet  wide,  was  planted  in  wedge-sh^>ed  panels,  alternate^ 
blue  Lobelia  and  Variegated  Alvssum;  this  looked  weUL 
Another  bed  of  Perilla  and  double  Pyrethrums  mixed,  with 
an  edging  of  Cerastium,  likewise  looked  welL  A  bed  of 
a  more  permanent  kind  was  Aucuba  japonica  mixed  with 
a  Delphinium,  a  rin^  of  Ivy  going  round  the  Aucuba^  the 
whole  being  edged  with  Stachys  luiata.  This  bed  was  reiy 
good,  and  doubtless  lasting. 

Amongst  other  beds  I  noticed  a  general  use  of  dwaarf 
Dahlias,  with  some  Ageratums,  and  other  popular  flowering 

Slants,  while  for  an  edging  the  neat-habited  Antennaria 
ivaricata  was  introduced  with  good  effect,  though  perhaps 
not  better  than  the  Variegated  Veronica^  whicn  was  abo 
used.  A  rather  pretty  Oxuis  called  rosea^  said  to  be  an 
annual,  looked  well  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  and  a  ydlow  Pan^ 
deserved  more  general  cultivation.  Several  other  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  were  brought  into  similar  use,  as  <me 
or  two  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  a  Santolina,  one  or  two 
Grasses,  and  sundry  other  plants  not  usually  met  with  in 
fashionable  flower  gardens.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  were 
well  managed  and  in  good  order,  reflecting  great  credit  on 
all  concerned;  for,  independent  of  the  diversity  of  the  floral 
department,  tiie  botanical  division  was  scarcely  less  attrac- 
tive. Plants  of  singular  growth,  with  some  of  great  b^kuty, 
were  given  a  prominent  j^ace,  not,  however,  so  as  to  disturb 
a  systematic  arrangement,  but  in  such  sort  as  to  lead  on  the 
inquiring  student  by  the  most  attractive  means;  while  to 
the  admirer  of  the  much-abused,  as  well  as  much-vaunted 
flower-gardening  of  the  present  day,  no  place  that  I  visited 
in  1863  presented  greater  variety.  J.  Robsok. 


PACKING  PHAL^NOPSIS,  SOPHRONITIS, 

AND  BURLINGTONIA. 

Thb  peculiarities  of  the  structure  in  the  form  of  the  leaves 
of  these  Orchids  renders  it  necessary  to  use  more  care  in  the 
packing  than  with  the  majority  of  Orchidacese.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  my  reasons  for  the  different  packing  of  the 
above,  PhalsBnopsis  more  particularly,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  of  a  much  more  tender  nature,  few  in  number,  so  suc- 
culent, and  susceptible  of  ii^'ury,  hence  very  liable  to  rol 
and  faJi  off  from  one  plant  on  to  another,  and  cause  deoom- 
position  of  the  whole.  To  prevent  this  I  would,  previous  to 
importing,  have  them  partially  established  on  logs  of  wood 
from  2i  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  length  to  flt  the  insicle 
of  the  case,  such  to  be  charred  a  little  on  the  outside  to  keep 
down  fiingus.    To  this  I  attach  great  importance.    HaTing 
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established  them  <m  logs,  carefhUy  and  rery  tenderly  wrap 
eaoh  leaf  in  tissue  paper,  pat  it  but  onoe  round,  as  more 
than  one  thickness  will  hare  too  sbtorb^it  a  property  for 
the  plant.  Eadi  leaf  most  then  be  vexy  ten&rly  tied  to 
prerent^  its  moving.  The  logs  so  prepared  are  then  ready 
for  placing  in  the  case,  and  most  be  fixed  dear  of  eveiything 
inside  by  means  of  screws  through  the  end  of  the  case,  and 
entering  the  log.  This  will  save  mudi  knod^ig  abont  in  tm- 
packing,  which  must  be  the  case  if  nails  are  uMd.  The  logs 
will  then  appear  to  be  slung  £rom  cme  end  to  ^e  other.  A 
-ooverinff  must  next  be  constructed  of  stiksks  and  moss  dear 
of  the  luants,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  chamber,  which  will 
Jiave  the  appearance  of  a  moss  partition.  More  logs  can 
then  be  introduced  as  before,  so  continuing  till  your  case  is 
lull. 

As  to  the  time  of  removal  for  Orduds  for  importing,  the 
most  fit  period  is  just  as  the  idants  have  completed  their 
.growth,  swelled  off  their  bulbs,  become  a  littie  consdidated, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  a  partial  x^>ening. 

By  whatever  route  the  cases  are  forwarded,  I  hold  that 
nothing  surpasses  the  mobs  alluded  to  in  myprevious  paper 
for  packing  the  whole  order  of  OrdddaoetB.  Having  received 
oonsi^;nment8  firom  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  where 
Orduds  are  found,  boUi  by  sea  and  overland  route,  in 
Wardian  and  dosed  cases,  those  packed  accord^  to  my 
directions  arrived  in  much  better  condition  than  in  any  other 
jnode  I  have  witnessed. — ^A  Lovbb  of  Oschxds* 


G1.0TH  OF  (jrOLi>  has  done  well  here  (Upper  Clapton,  Mid- 
dlesex) this  season,  much  finer  than  ever  we  had  Golden 
Chaizi.  Indeed,  it  has  been  so  beautiful,  that  we  thought 
it  rivalled  the  Calceolarias,  and  wished  we  had  planted 
2nore  of  it  instead  of  them.  We  find  it  requires  a  little 
extra  nursing.  Our  beds  are  dug  deeply  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  the  more  delicate  Geraniums  we  fork  in  durine  March  a 
plentiful  supply  of  leaf  soil,  or  rotted  bog  eaxxh.  This 
luakes  them  grow  much  stronger. — ^W.  C. 


SocxiTi  Cbmt&aui  D*AaRicuiiTUBai,  d'Hobtioultubs,  st 

i>*  AccuicATATioN  Ds  NicE. — On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Con- 

oooxs  B^onal,"  whidi  will  be  hdd  at  Nice  in  April,  1865, 

.thlfl  Sodety  has  dedded  u]^n  the  orffaniaation  of  a  Grand 

JBiocftuniltiizal  and  ^Industnal  Ezhihitioii,  which  will  be  in- 


ternational and  nmversal.  This  prqject  has  met  with  the 
warmest  encouragement  from  tiie  Gevomment,  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  special  patronage  of  their  Migesties, 
the  Emperor  and  Empress. 


CLOTH  OF  GOLD  AND  GOLDEN  CHAIN 

GEEANIUMS. 

Ik  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  J.  A.*s  **  inquiry  con- 
>oeiidn^  the  growth  of  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Ck)lden  Chain 
•Geraniums,  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  have  had  some 
^ants  of  Cloth  of  Gold  which,  like  his,  scarcely  made  a  start 
iill  within  the  last  month  or  five  weeks,  and  others  which 
grew  freely  and  looked  well  all  the  season. 

The  stand-still  plants  had  been  taken  up  from  the  beds 
last  season,  potted,  and  kept  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
'through  the  winter,  and  were  rather  severely  pruned  in 
.Maardi  to  obtain  cuttings.    The  plants  from  these  cuttings, 

ralso  those  struck  in  the  previous  autumn,  did  well ;  and 
attribute  the  flEdlure  of  the  old  plants  to  make  growth  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  season  to  tiie  severe  cutting-in,  and 
the  forcing  which  they  received  to  produce  the  g^rowth  for 
tiioee  cuttings. 

Golden  Chain,  which  had  not  been  suljected  to  such  severe 
treatment,  made  earlier  growth;  but  in  this  case,  too,  the 
mntnmn-struck  plants  grew  the  most  freely,  although  not  so 
•freely  as  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

I  may  remark,  too,  that  I  saw  last  season  Golden  Chain 
in  a  newly-made  garden  grow  with  a  vigour  surpassing 
juiything  I  ever  saw  in  Cloth  of  Gold.  In  &is  instance  the 
-pUmts  were  young. 

Madame  Vaucher  Geranium  has  been  quite  a  rosy  pink 
with  me  this  season  till  quite  lately,  when  the  flowers  nave 
.been  nearly  a  pure  white.  I  have  heard  Snowball  and  White 
Tom  Thumb  similarly  spoken  of  as  respects  their  being  any- 
thing but  white  during  the  hot  weather.  Have  any  of 
your  correspondents  found  them  return  to  their  professed 
.shade  since  the  rainy  weather  set  in  ?— J.  P.  M. 


EEMAEK8  ON  SOME  DIOECIOUS  PLANTS, 

BY  W.  G.  SMITH,  £8Q- 
.  {Bead  hrfort  ih»  8odeb\f  rf  Amateur  BotaniHi.) 

Of  late  years,  various  hypotheses  have  been  started,  both 
in  tMs  country  and  on  the  Continent,  which,  though  more  or 
less  borne  out  by  experiment,  are  on  the  whole  so  thoroughly 
opposed  to  all  former  experience,  that  believers  in  them  have 
been  but  faw.  I  allude  in  particular  to  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, to  the  power  possessed  by  Rotifers  and  some  other 
animals  to  survive  d^ng,  baking  in  ovens  at  a  great  heat, 
saturation  in  powerfhl  acids,  &c.,  and  on  the  application  of 
some  restorative  to  become  once  more  ftill  of  life  and  instinct ; 
and  to  the  so-called  pathenogenesis,  or  the  possibility  of 
certain  female  plants  and  auTf^n-H  possessing  the  power  of 
fertilising  their  own  ovules  and  ovums  without  the  action  of 
the  male  prindple. 

It  is  prindpally  on  the  latter  that  I  propose  making  a 
few  remarks,  and  recording  some  of  my  own  observations. 

In  Bryonia  dioica.,  and  probably  aJl  other  dioedous  plants, 
I  think  we  may  start  w^  the  assumption  that  when  the 
ovules  have  been  fertilised  apart  from  contact  with  the 
pollen  of  tiie  male,  a  fertilising  influence  has  been  at  wozk 
m  some  form  or  manner.  I  tioink  an  exaggerated  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  functions  of  various  organs.  For 
instance,  idthough  anthers  generally  bear  the  pollen,  under 
certain  conditions  other  organs  will  produce  pollen.  In- 
stances of  this  are  on  record.  I  have  near  me  a  drawing* 
copied  by  myself  from  nature,  diowing  the  pistil  bearing  Bia 
anther  as  well  as  a  stigma  (in  Crocus  yemus) ;  on  the  end 
of  thu  anther  again  is  another  small  stigmatic  surface.  It 
is  also  well  known  that  petals  occasioxially  bear  anthers, 
generally  situated  in  their  thickest  part,  as  in  Nymphsa 
alba,  and  in  the  double  forms  of  the  garden  Poppy.  I  have 
frequently  seen  the  middle  of  the  petal  of  a  double  Poppy 
open  and  discharge  pollen,  showing  the  close  affinity  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  flower.  Instead,  then,  of  jumping  to  the 
condusion  that  a  female  flower  is  able  to  fertilise  itself 
without  pollen,  it  would  be  well,  in  all  dioecious  flowers,  to 
see  if  the  pistil  or  pet^  are  ever  capable  of  producing  or  do 
produce  pollen ;  or  if  abortive  forms  of  the  stamens^  occur, 
that  <m  occasion  may  produce  pollen  so  as  to  fertilise  the 
ovules  when  the  flowers  are  absent. 

In  my  mind  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  a  female 
flower  cannot  be  fertilised  without  the  direct  influence  of 
true  pollen.  If  anything  will  do  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  the  nectar  found  at  the  base  of  the  petal ;  this  is  pro- 
bably the  nearest  ally  to  the  true  pollen,  and  in  some 
Bonunculaoeo  I  have  observed  the  nectary  bearing  pollen 
in  the  place  of  nectar.  In  some  female  flowers  that  bear 
this  nectar-like  secretion,  is  it  not  probable  that  on  certain 
occasions  the  nectary  may  play  the  part  of  the  anther  of  the 
male?  Or  may  not  pollen  be  at  times  produced  from  a 
petal  cm  its  hastening  forward  to  the  next  stage  of  flower 
growth,  a  stamen  ? 

It  has  been  stated  rather  positively  that  the  female  flowers 
of  Bryonia  and  other  plants  have  no  traces  of  stamens  or 
anthers.  M.  Naudin  of  Paris,  in  his  valuable  and  highly 
interesting  paper  **0n  the  Formation  of  Seeds  without 
Pollen"  ("  Comptes  Rendus,"  1856,  p.  638,  and  republished 
by  Dr.  Seemann  in  "  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany  and  Kew 
Miscellany"  for  1857,  ix.  p.  53),  has  the  following  passage: 

"  In  1854,  I  observed  in  ground  dose  to  a  wall  and  pali- 
sades, belong^g  to  the  Museum,  a  female  plant  of  the 
common  Bryony  (Bryonia  dioica),  quite  alone  in  this  ground, 
and  which,  from  thousands  of  flowers  which  it  had  produced, 
had  set  and  ripened  fruit  in  very  great  numbers,  but  in  a 
pr<^rtion  incomparably  less  than  tbat  of  the  flowers.  These 
fruits  contained  well-formed  seeds.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  I  had  flfke^i  of  them  sown  in  a  hothouse;  all 
came  up  very  wdl.  In  1855  this  female  Bryony  fructified 
as  it  did  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  had  done  in  1856.  I  have  examined  the  flowers  many 
times^  and  have  never  found  in  them  any  traces  of  anthers. 
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W«  SMiy  I^Mii  mppcte  ihit  some  finiits  irlneii  it  ]»oditeed 
«adk  year  prooeeded  iram  iSMnrndatsooB  flffiaoted  by  tiie  inier- 
Toatioiiofixiatcte.  What  ioiUowBiriUpzo^re  that  this  zcsaosi 
cannot  be  advanced. 

"In  April  of  this  year  I  caused  to  be  planted,  in  the  same 
border  where  the  Bryony  was  found,  a  second  female  speci- 
men, raised  from  seeds  jnodooed  in  NoYember,  1854,  and 
wMdi  till  then  had  remamed  potted.  !Donbtless  on  account 
of  its  youth  this  plant  d£d  not  derelope  much,  but  it  was 
covered  with  flowers,  whicb,  withoot  ezaggersdng,  I  may 
reckon  at  many  thousands.  JJl  ware  feii:^leB;  in  some  I 
perceived  not  the  slightest  vestiige  of  anthens,  and  yet, 
remarkable  to  si^,  all,  or  abnost  all,  produced  fruit  now 
.ripe,  which  gave  to  the  withered  branches  of  the  plant  the 
appearance  of  long  red  bunches.  I  took  a  hundred  of  tiiem 
promiscuously,  to  examine  their  contents;  of  this  niomber 
there  was  a  dozen  containing  no  seeds  at. all,  fori^-five  witii 
'«a4y  one,  twenty-nine  two,  eleven  three ;  these  were  only 
two  with  four  seeds,  and  one  alone  which  contained  five. 
This  result  does  not  sensibly  dificar  from  tiiat  preaented  hy 
the  pdant  which  grew  dose  to  a  male  plant. 

"  Xet  while  thla  second  Bryony  was  literally  covered  with 
fruit,  the  old  plant,  distant  from  it  only  a  fiw  yar^  bore 
jieither  more  nor  leas  fruit  than  it  did  in  the  preceding 
rears.  We  cannot  say,  then,  that  in  both  fecundation  xnay 
have  been  effected  hy  insects  eaxrying  pollen  of  the  species, 
jBBce  it  is  evident  that  they  would  have  equally  tsiiken  it 
to  both,  and  that  both  in  conseqiience  would  have  equally 
bome  fruifc.  Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  differenee  in  this 
respect  was  enormous.  I  can  only  explain  it  to  myself  by 
the  particular  individual  dispositiona;  in  other  t&tmn,  \^ 
Teritable  idiosyncraoies.^' 

At  the  base  of  the  petals  of  the  female  flower  cf  Bryonia 
dioioa  ms^  be  seen  a  sort  of  globular  gland  surrennded  by 
Jiairs.  This  would  semn  to  answer  to  the  anther  «f  the 
anale.  It  is  very  rarely  if  ever  abaooit^  and  sometimes  takes 
a  idight  twist,  like  the  nomal  anthers.  It  is  a  veiy  BBubiute 
oljeot  generally.  I  have  had  some  dijQtolties  in  canTing 
cut  my  ei^iiments  on  this  plants  but  may  mention  one 
that  is  decisive.  I  gathered,  several  tisMs,  branches  of  the 
female  plant  with  the  floweos  in  bud,  and  kept  tdiem  in 
ifater  under  a  propagating'^^ass  till  th^  opened.  When 
4aamined,  one  or  two  grains  of  pollen  were  found  in  nearly 
eveicr  flower,  probably  produced  li^  these  gland-lU^e  bodies 
to  which  they  were  attached.  The  ovaries  of  moat  of  tiie 
flowers  became  swollen,  but  eventually  drojpped  off.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  plant  is,  that  the  oj^osite  sexes  are  gene- 
xally  fouiui  in  groups,  and  the  two  sexes  very  rarely  together, 
I  have  once  seen  a  male  and  female  stem  growing  dose 
together,  but  could  not  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
thrown  out  from  the  same  rootstock,  although  I  think  it 
probable;  for,  judging  from  the  natures  of  other  plants, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  rooModc  is  nude  or 
female,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  up  either  a  male 
or  female  stem  at  different  times,  as  circumstances  or  the 
nature  of  the  plant  may  direct.  J  know  tius  to  be  the  ease 
kx  another  instance. 

I  may,  however,  say,  that  in  varions  berries  of  the  Bryony 
I  have  planted  in  my  own  garden,  all  i^e  seeds  contained  in 
each  separate  berry  produced  plants  of  one  aex,  for  a  single 
berry  does  not  appear  to  conteon  seeds  capable  of  produoiBg 
plants  of  both  sexes  the  first  year.  This  sufficiently  accounts 
fer  the  groups  of  male  or  female  plants  usually  seen  in  the 
hedges.*  Should  a  bird,  for  instance,  drop  a  berry  in  any 
locality,  it  would  produce  a  group  of  males,  or  a  group  of 
females,  although  I  am  indined  to  think  a  male  plant  one 
year  may  become  a  female  plant  anothw  year.  But  in 
Bryonia^  contrary  to  my  experience  in  other  dioedous  plants, 
I  have  never  found  oecaAional  male  flowers  on  a  female 
plant,  or  occasional  female  flowers  on  a  male  plant.  It  is 
common  to  find  a  female  plant  or  a  group  of  females  (with 
no  male  anywhere  near),  with  all  toe  seeds  fertilised  and 
covered  with  ripe  berries.  In  some  female  plants  ao^mg 
in  my  neighbourhood,  and  removed  a  considerable  distance 
from  all  males,  I  have  seen  nearly  every  flower  fertilised ; 
and  when  the  female  flowers  were  examined,  I  found  their 

*  I  think  Mads  tbeauelrei  *re  probaMy  sot  either  ntif  or  feoMle,  tat 
that  after-iuflucnces  produce  the  lez ;  as  la  aBiaoaUthe  aex  in  not  developed 
in  the  early  embryo  life  of  the  ereatore,  nor  till  the  embryo  hai  attained  a 
otrtalnage. 


intersoKS  prof osely  covered  witli  pollen,  evidently  broojgfat 
frcm  male  plants  by  insects,  aa  every  one  who  has  noticed 
Bryonia  must  have  observed  what  a  profose  quantity  of 
^nen  their  anthers  shed. 

I  will  now  tun  to  Lychnis  dturna,  or  dioioa  rubra.    I  am 
not  mwrntB  that  the  female  form  of  tiiis  plant  is  said  to  ba 
able  to  fertalise  itself  but  to  a  superfloial  observer  it  mi^^ 
well  be  maippoeed  to  do  so.    From  my  own  experiments  I 
■wen  know  individual  specimffns  of  this  plant  to  be  soma- 
times  entisely  male,  tbco  monoecious,  and  evenlmQy  entirely 
female.     I  ha^  a  plant  in  my  garden,  tiie  rootstodc  of 
wMdh  has  prodooed  all  three  since  the  early  spring  of  this 
year.    When  first  planted  it  threw  up  stems  contaimng 
male  flowers  only.     This  contmued  for  a  month,  when 
females  be^ran  to  appear ;  but  it  is  dear,  that  if  all  the 
males  had  died  off  b^Bore  the  females  were  produced,  no 
seed  could   be  brought  into  existence;  on  the  oontrazy,, 
whenidl  the  males  lud  died  and  dropped  away,  and  femalsa 
only  were  on  the  ^ant,  all  the  ovules  were  fertSised  without 
exception.    How  was  this  eiEsotedP    Was  partiienogeneeis 
at  work  here?    Not  so ;  tlie original  males,  long  since  deaQ* 
caoaed  Hko  ferttHsotion.    But  li^w,  if  the  males  were  dying 
off  when  the  females  were  only  in  bud?    By  this  8imp& 
contrirance  of  Nature : — When  the  female  flowers  had  at- 
tained maturity,  and  were  shedding  their  pollen,  the  femqil& 
buds  iqspeared  below,  with  their  atigmas  hanging  out  of  Ite 
buds,  so  that  there  was  a  very  good  <diance  of  all  liie  femalea 
being  fertilised,  although  only  in  bud.    Nor  was  this  all» 
for  I  believe  in  this  plimt,  as  in  nearly  all  others,  insecta 
are  designed  to  pl^y  their  parts.    At  first  sight,  it  is  not 
clear  how  insects  could  help  this  plant,  but  I  will  explain. 
In  the  first  place,^  the  erimson  c^iour  of  the  petals  of  the* 
male  flower  must  be  attractive  to  insects.    SiqppoaB  aa 
insect  has  got  the  pcUenfrom  the  male  on  to  hia  head»  lag«». 
Ac.,  and  the  crimson  petals  of  the  female  have  not  vet  a^ 
peared,  what  is  there  to  attract  him  in  torn  to  the  fwainlwf 
Bimply  this:  whilst  the  male  has  got  a  calyx  barely  markefl 
with  red  lines,  the  calyx  of  the  female  bud  is  ixmcii  mam 
crimson  and  attractive;  so  that,  whilst  an  insect  is  attmoted 
by  the  crimson  of  the  petals  of  the  male,  it  is  in  turn  at- 
tracted by  the  crimson  of  the  calyx  of  the  female,  and  if  tto 
insect  alights  at  all  he  must  go  at  once  on  to  ti^e  stigBM^ 
and  so  Nature's  object  is  efiiscted. 

When  one  observes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  vaxiooa 
forms  of  plants,  some  dioacious,  aome  partially  80>  scbbd 
hermaphrodite,  and  others  seldom  or  only  under  pecnliMr 
drcumstances  ripening  their  fruit,  the  question  saggasta* 
itself  as  to  whether  all  plants  are  not  gradually  changing 
from  one  state  to  another.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  hypo- 
thesis by  Hr.  Darwin,  who  remarks  that  Primula  ia  probaldif 
gradually  becoming  dioecious  from  the  hermaphrooite  od^ 
dition.  Or,  whilst  one  set  of  organs  are  being  stnypsesaed^ 
the  complementary  set  are  being  more  fully  developed.  X 
believe  this  to  be  probable,  and  supported  l^  many  mote  iB 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  If  we  taice  tha 
animal  kingdom,  we  find  a  limited  number  of  creatoraaim- 
quesUonal^  hermaphrodite,  but  of  a  v^ry  low  order;  bnrt  IT 
we  call  all  the  creatures  possessing  separate  sexes  dioscioDS!,. 
we  then  come  at  once  to  a  much  higher  order  of  being.  J 
believe  it  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  fer 
the  sexes  are  separated  there  must  be  more  diffienlky 
breeding,  the  act  of  fertilisation  depending  upon 
or,  perl^ps,  accidental  drcumstances.  The  lower  any  object 
is  in  the  scale  of  nature,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  tiie 
more  profusely  it  multiplies  itself;  whilst  the  nigher,  tiua 
greater  difficulty  there  is  in  breeding.  Take  horses,  fior 
example.  Every  one  knows  the  difficulty  there  is  of  in^ 
creasmg  the  number  of  highly-trained  n.uiTnalB.  SIven  in 
man,  as  a  rule,  the  lowest  and  most  debased  races  incroaoo 
most  rapidly.  The  hif^er  order  of  animals  produce  one  at 
a  birth,  the  lower  hundreds  or  thousands.  The  same  appliea 
to  vegetable  life ;  the  lower  the  plants  the  m(ne  profuse  th» 
breeding,  as  in  the  Toadstool,  with  its  miUions  of  spores; 
and  in  the  opposite  degree  those  lowering  plants  are  the- 
highest  that  produce  tiie  least  number  of  seeds,  or  that  have 
the  grossest  difltoulty  in  propagating  tbemselves. — (Joumal 
i^  Botany.)  

BaiQHTOv  Sbow.— We  ase  glad  to  find  that  tiie  gealia^ 
,  menof  thesartiiaEewtUnBaintaiBmg  tbsir  xapntatnttibr 
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jTttC  b^  anotho^  iiistiBiiee  of  ihen^mkbbem,  Ibr  Ifr.  Heuto- 

SHsfttoti  oA  th0  14tQ-  and  16fh  intft.,  fho  fhnt  |)vlfeo  fo^ 'l^io 
basv  ooUeetSon  of  e^lit  dinhea  of  fruit,  and  fhe  railway  oiq» 
aa  ifoIL  Sfusli  a  poaifiSoxi  ta  not  oaaOy  woo  tilt  'tlio  Bri^litoxi' 
aatfttf  iflddli  ia  aooopd tono  pcit^teoial  AtMf  &i  Ht^-kSnigpckn^ 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

XujI  SoDtonxbof  Meoiiofi^of  tto  SutoBioloi^oal-  Gkioiotjp  wtfi 
1i4d  on  tiie  5th  inat.,  F.  F.  Fbtfooe;  Bm[.,  F:L.a,  Fraaiteil^ 
iar  the  chair. 

IPha  ra;VBtfM  of  fher  TanUp*  gnO^B,  or  fl«ti>ptBar»  of'  a 
ii^MifiB  of  Moth  b^ongftt^  tO'  tho  gottutf  AflEtsttH  ^i^eflv 
Inc^icittht  under  the  notice  of  the  menrii^er^  hf  16.  Pirwuftw, 
the  Secietaiy,  wha  had  reeefired  a  ncmlMr  of  Dviaig  BpeA' 
mana  from  a  correspondent  in  Yorkshire,  itho'had  waMue^  a 
losa  of  at  least  JBISO  by  their  attacks  on  fields  of  Turnips ; 
and  Professor  Westwood  gare  an  acoonnt  of  their  attacks 
on  different  kinds  of  Tegetobles  in  his  own  garden  near 
Ozfrad.  Tomipa,  Beetroot,  Carrots,  Endive,  Lettnoe,  Pota- 
toes, greens  of  Tarions  kinds,  and  SeaJcale  had  aH  hean 
attacked,  and  so  nnmerons  were  th^  that  not  fewer  than 
twOMtji'-nine  had  heen  taken  aroiuia  the  root  of  a  sin^e 
BroosoK,  and  his  «iidener  had,  daj  after  day,  ooUecteda 
phit  measure  of  uiem,  which  were  greedfly  deroozed  hy 
&wls.  Hand-picking  and  laying'  traps  (by  burying  cabbage 
leaioa  or  stems),  were,  indeed,  the  only  aiailaUa  remedies 
ac^nat  fSteir  attaoka. 

jLl  lanaoii  exhibited  fbor  nxinnte  specte  of  9tap1nr]lnid» 
tecantlj  taken  in  1^8  coontry;  hitherto  mirecorded  as  British. 

Tba  Ber.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  beautiftil  Beetle, 
BbpreetSa  oceData^  a  native  of  central  India,  which  had 
beenlband  alive  on  shipboard  about  fifty  miles  from  Mada- 
gascar, and  whidi  was  supposed  to  have  been  reared  in 
wood  brought  ttam  India.  Various  instances  were,  however, 
qnoted  of  Hie  powers  of  flight  of  insects  caught  at  long 
«ttriiinoee  from  umd.  Some  have  been  taken  150  miles  from 
the  ooaat  of'  Africa ;  the  north-east  trade  winds  having 
«Tident|y  had  considerable  influence'  in  allowing  the  ex- 
tanaieo  of  their  ffight. 

Ml.  Lowne  exhibited  a  collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 
doptera  taken  by  himself  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
in  tiie  Holy  Land,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  of  several 
of  the  speciea  from  closely  allied  forms  found  throughout 
Snrope.  Amongst  these  was  a  modiflcation  of  the  Papilio 
l^odaiuriua,  which  was  stated  not  to  occur  to  the  west  of  the 
xiver  Jknrdan.  The  geographical  ran^  of  plants  as  weU  as 
insects  was  indeed  strongly  marked  m  Syria*  the  plants  to 
the  south  of  tiie  Dead  Sea  being  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  more  nortibem  localities. 

Mr.  LarUn  exhibited  a  newly-invented  glased  case  or 
frame  fbr  exhibiting  insects  suspended  on  the  walla  of  xooma. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier  called  tiie  attention  of  the  memban 
pnsent  to  tiie  seriea  of  letters  recently  published,  anony- 
monaliy,  on  the  economy  of  the  Hive  Bee,  in  the  TimeM,  by 
Dr.  Camming,  many  of  the  statements  in  which  were  tb« 
'^moet  xnoocrect  that  could  be  imagined,  and  frill  of  ridiculous 
and  diagraceftil  blmiden.'*  Many  of  these  statementa  ware 
Teriewed  and  thefr  inoorrectneaa  ahown.  Thus  a  swarm  waa 
aaid  to  conaiat  of  five  or  she  thousand  individuala,  and  to  be 
of  the  sise  of  a  bunch  <tf  Qrapea»  whereas  a  good  swarm 
•woold  fin  a  peck  measure.  Beea  were  aaid  to  be  early  riaer8« 
whereas  it  ia  seldom  that  ^ey  are  out  of  the  hive  before 
•ei^^  o'clock,  even  if  the  hive  be  expoaed  to  the  son.  Again, 
th^  were  said  never  to  interfere  with  the  property  of  their 
neighboux^  whereaa  the  d^rivatkm  of  weak  hives  by  robber 
hSM  from  strong  ones,  was  a  flust  known  unfortunately  by 


and  by:  tfaa  B«^.  AobM  ^Oazk  oitf  a  nomber  of  new  speote  of 
lOiait  Booties;  baien|^  t»  tiie  gfciua  Sehematisa,  from  the 
New  Woirld*  lemaiiEBfalo  ftir  Unii  stHking  wfciemblanoe  to 
speciea  of  Lyons. 

I^eot.  BeavaiB  oojutanuntciitoA  a*  memoir  on  the  natuial. 
IdiMy  and  tiWitenMiAioa  of  Ite  Tnaeir  Sak  Moth  of  Lubku 
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Pkoflbsaor  Westwood  and  t3ie  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  expreaaed 
iJieir  x«gret  that  sndi  a  host  of  raisatatementa  ahoutd  have 
^peaxvain  a  leading  Jonmi^  more  e^ecially  aa  it  appeared 
wtti  they  had  been  written  aa  advertisements  of  a  wodc 
ahioe  announced  ftnrpnblieataon  by  Dr.  Cumming. 

Mismoirv  by  Mr.  Hewitaon  eontaaiing  deseriptiona  of  new 
species  of  exotic  Butterflies;  by  Froisssor  Westwood  on 
new  spedea  of  Sagridea  and  MegahMpfidea,  Plant  Beetlea  with 
4y^ttiifnl  hind  I^b,  notlvea  of  Amoa,  Aai%  and  Anatndia; 


PEACHES  IN  AMERICA. 

Oifs  of  the  TriXmne  reporters  has  been  among  tii»Peao3i 
man,  aKi  vlaftli^  aH  ito  ralkoad  depAta  taid  ateamboata 
bxInglBtf  Peashea  to  tfafe  city,  and  Jers^  dty  oppodtef;  aiao 
moat  of  the  large  whdeaal*  dealera  and  receivers  of  tte 
fintit^  He  haa  c<Sected  nwaiy  atHtiataBs  and  itenrt  of  mteaeab 
and  value  to  thoae  Hvfng  outside  of  tlve  dty,  and  i^o^hav«r 
ftilat  conoeptiona  of  the  afeagriKi^ie  of  the  thide.  Tfaen^ 
would  reeoivo  conafdoifabiD  eimgffatonmerit  by  visiting  Jera^ 
dlfy  about  noon  any  day,  exaept  Swadag^,  and  witnessing  fiber 
arrival  of  the  Delaware  Peach  train  of  twenty  to  thir^  eUseg, 
completely  filled  with  Peaches,  each  car  containing  about 
five  hundred  baskets,  or  their  equivalent  in  orates.  We  wiU 
here  remark  that  tiie  Peach  crop  of  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey,  is  larger  than  in  any  former  year  since  1857,  much 
the  lai^est  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  this  market,  though 
huge  qummtiea  are  acid  in  PhihMlelphi%  and  asoaMer 
amonnta  in  BaltimOTO  and  Waahingtonw 

The  migority  of  thoae  alieady  sent  ia  ave  from  Dolawa^ai 
where  the  yield  ia  not  only  very  larger  but  the  frail  alaoiaC 
fine  quality.  About  one-half  tiM  crop  d  that  State iaiaofvr 
in,  and  l^rath  Jersey  ia  sendkig  fireely,  while  thoae  ftamtk^t 
central  portion  of  tite  State  are  just  beginning  to  aanneu 
The  Jersey  yield  is  generaQy  good,  though  the  draaghih 
materially  leasened  tiie  crop  in  soate  IbcaMtieai 

The  railroads  passing  through  the  Peaoh  regioBa  m 
special  traina  dunng  the  firuit  aeaaon  mada  up  whofigp  of 
Peachaa.  Freiffht  cars,  and  in  aome  caaea  oa^le  ean,  aaa* 
fitted  up  with  shelves  for  carrying  four  tiers  of  baskets^  and: 
they  are  pressed  in  so  closely  that  there  is  very  little  motkai 
to  tiiem.  The  basketa  are  generally  uncovered,  thouf^  a 
few  have  doth  covers  tied  on.  Some  extensive  growers  uaa 
slat  crates  instead  of  baskets,  a  portion  of  them  hniiiino: 
two  Peach-baskets,  or  one  bushel  each,  with  a  pariitioiit 
through  the  middle  to  relieve  the  pressure,  othcra  holdings 
aingle  baaket  of  firuit.  These  crates  are  very  conveniant 
fbr  reshipping  the  Peaches  fhrther  north,  and  are  gaining 
fikvour  among  dealers.  A  car  can  be  packed  frill  of  eiatea 
without  reference  to  shelves,  tiie  firuit  can  be  inspected  froaa 
all  sides,  and  pilfering  boya  who  throng  about  the  tra^ 
upon  their  arrival  cannot  purloin  the  Pecushea. 

As  already  remarked,  the  railroad  companiaa  drop  thaaa 
cars  along  the  route,  where  growers  fill  them,  and  at  tika 
appointed  time,  generally  late  in  the  afternoon  ot  at  nighty 
they  are  picked  up  and  token  to  the  city,  intending  to  reach 
thfiteeaj^inthenuMrning.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complidnl^ 
regarding  tranaportation  thia  aeaaon*  The  crop  is  ao  Urge*. 
aiM  the  railwaya  ao  taxed  with  paaaengers  and  frdght,  that 
thousands  of  baskets  are  not  unfirequently  left  behind  to 
rot,  or  they  are  aubaequently  sent  forwaxd  in  a  damaged 
condition. 

Moat  of  the  Peaehea  are  oonsigned  to  commission  deatoa* 
aome  of  whom  are  intere^ed  in  tiie  orohards ;  but  genaraUgp 
thay  merely  receive  and  sell  the  firuit  on  commission,  meeti* 
ing  the  tnuns»  and  eithw  selling  in  lots  at  the  d€^6t,  ec 
csrting  it  to  their  stands,  generaUv  in  the  vicinity  o£  Waah- 
ington  market.  These  la%a  dealeEa  aeldom  retail,  but  aaU 
in  quantity  to  iq>»town  grocers,  and  to  shippers,  or  ^eif  aand 
direct  to  Boston,  Providenco*  Hartford,  or  some  other  eaateea 
dty,  to  fill  ordera  on  hand.  Neariy  ona^ialf  of  the  Peadiea 
now  oomin|^  here  are  either  aent  up  the  Hudson,  to  tha 
varioua  dtiea  along  the  river»  or  to  the  eastern  citiea,  and 
more  woald  be  sent  could  fireight  <v  express  accommodation 
be  had.  The  commission  for  handling  or  selling  is  10  pev 
cei^  on  aalea.  The  prioea  obtained  for  good  fruit  have  thna 
far  avnaged  about  1  doL  25  cents,  per  iMsket,  ranging  flroaa 
1  doL  to  1  dot  50  centa.  Some  of  the  dealera  receive  ona 
to  two  thonaand  baakets  per  day,  the  carting  and  disposal  of 
whish  keeps  them  on  soeh  a  stretch,  that  they  ieel  a  reUaf 
whan  the  aeaaon  ia  over. 

The  proprietor  of  an  SEtaottve  glae  fiust«y  in  Phflad^ 
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phia  having  a  large  amount  of  waete  xnatexial;  so  off^- 
sive  that  3ie  aa&oiities  demanded  its  remo^,  bought 
a  tract  of  wild  land  in  Delaware^  and  k^t  a  sloop  oarzying 
the  refuse  from  the  factoiy  to  this  tract.  The  waste  was 
spread  orer  the  surfiEioe  quite  thickly,  and,  after  two  or  three 
years  exposure,  the  ground  was  put  in  order,  and  a  portion 
planted  with  Peach  trees  as  an  experiment.  They  succeeded 
so  well  that  he  kept  on,  until  he  now  hss  600  acres  in  trees. 
The  manure  wUl  doubtless  be  of  a.  lasting  nature,  and  its 
strong  animal  odour  may  be  ofllsnsire  to  the  borer,  l^t  pest 
of  ihe  Peadi-jnower. 

The  king  of  Peach-growers,  however,  is  a  Jerseymanof  the 
name  of  B.  Beed,  who,  in  connection  with  his  Bona,  expects 
to  market  one  hundred  thousand  baskets.  His  trees  are  in 
Ooean  and  Monmouth  counties.  New  Jersey.  One  orchard 
c(»tains  forty-six  thousand  trees,  and  he  is  now  sending 
from  one  to  two  thousand  baskets  to  this  oity  daily.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  sold  wholesale  at  an  average 
of  about  1  doL  12  p^ts.  per  basket-  Th^  most  of  his  crop 
is  jrtill  tp  airive. 


Some  of  the  growers  are  nurserymen*  and  raise  their  own. 
trees;  'OthQTS,  though  not  nurserymen,  grow  their  trees,  but 
most  Peach-growers  buy  their  trees,  one  year  old  from  the 
bud,  of  nurserymen.  They  begin  to  bear  the  second  year- 
from  planting,  and  yield  a  mil  crop  about  the  fifth  year». 
It  is  rarely  profitable  to  keep  them  more  than  t^i  years*, 
and  it  is  useless  to  plant  a  second  crop  <^  trees  on  the  same 
soil.  Large  growers  often  buy  a  £urm  with  a  reoord  dear  of 
Peaches,  plant  it  with  this  fruit,  and  whUe  still  in  vigour  buy 
another  rarm  to  succeed  it,  selling  the  first  for  ordinary  &im 
crops. 

It  is  said  that  after  a  rest  or  change  of  some  ten  yean-the^ 
soil  will  again  bear  Peach  trees ;  but  most  growers  prefer  to^. 
try  a  new  or  fresh  locality.    In  planting  the  treee  are  set. 
about  IS  feet  Bfoat,  and  reference  is  had  to  the  kinds  ripen^ 
ing  in  succession,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.    Quite  an 
e&rt  is  maae  to  originate  late  sorts,  aa  they  usually  bring 
high  prices  after  the  season  is  looked  upon  as  being  over.-^ 
(New  Twk  Tribune.) 


ORCHABD-HOITSE  AT  GBEAT  MABLOW. 


I  AS  well  as, many  others  have  been  watching  the  late  con- 
troversy with  regard  to  orchard-houses.  At  present  it  is  a 
sulijeet  of  great  importance,  from  the  fiict  that  orchard- 
house  culture  is  extending  in  all  directions  except,  perhaps, 
in  very  large  gardens.  For  some  reason  a  great  many  gar- 
doiers  at  such  places  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  movement. 
Tina  may  arise  from  their  having  abundant  means  of  ac- 
commodating most  fruit  trees  under  glass  in  good  bodies  of 
soil,  in  whi(£  way  the  trees  do  not  require  one-third  of  the 
attention  or  that  extra  demand  upon  labour  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  success  in  pot  culture.  At  the  same  time  no  gar- 
dener ought  to  try  to  write  the  system  down  by  pointing  out 
&ilures,  most  fre- 
quently the  result 
of  inattention  or 
helplessness ;  for 
wit&out  consider- 
ing tiie  large  class 
to  whom  tMs  mode 
of  culture  affords 
a  great  amount  of 
pleasure,  a  com- 
parison between 
a  larg^  collection 
of  frmt  scattered 
over  an  extensive 
place,  and  an  or- 
chard-house where 

all  good  varieties  can  be  brought  together  and  their  merits 
compared,  would,  as  far  as  enjoyment  goes,  result  in  fiivour 
of  the  latter  being  a  useful  appendage  to  every  place.  But 
I  think  any  one,  unless  stubbornly  prejudiced,  has  only  to 
see  a  successful  one  to  be  converted. 

In  proof  of  my  opinion:  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month  I  accidentally  visited  an  orchard-house  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  of  high  authority  in  fruit  matters,  but  he 
believed  in  none  of  those  things  called  "  Orchard-houses ;" 
on  leaving,  however,  he  had  certainly  changed  his  opinion, 
and  no  wonder,  for  that  house,  at  least,  is  a  great  success. 

It  belongs  to  Mr.  Berger,  of  Great  Ma^ow,  and  was 
arranged  and  constructed  by  himself.  It  is  75  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  height  in  the  centare  of  13  ffeet  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  section,  there  is  a  bed  in  the  centre, 
raised  18  inches,  with  a  8i-feet  path  all  round,  leaving  a 
five-feet  border  on  the  level  on  each  side.  Air  is  admitted 
by  the  front  light,  a,  being  hung  on  a  pivot,  and  by  the 
top,  h,  moveable  all  the  len^h.  The  whole  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Berger.  The  fittings  are  exceedingly  tastefhl,  and  very 
different  from  the  makeshifts  we  frequently  meet  with.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  most  of  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  over,  but  there  were  still  sufKdent  to  show  their  quality. 
Hr.  Neighbour,  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  to  whom  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  is  due,  mformed  us  that  this  seas<m 
there  had  been  144  trees  in  the  house,  consisting  of  Apples, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Pears,  and  Plums.    Host  of 
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the  trees  are  in  13  and  a  few  in  l6-mch  pots*  Tfie  average 
yield  was  three  dozen  and  a  half  to  each  tree.  This  includes ' 
Cherries  which  I  suppose  will  hardly  be  considered  fiur> 
Upwards  of  214  dozen  Cherries  were  gathered,  of  Apricots 
83  dozen,  of  Peaches  more  than  38  dozen,  and  of  Nectarines 
43  dozen.  These  were  not  small  or  badly-coloured  fruit,  for 
some  of  the  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches  weighed  upwards  of 
8  ozs.  each;  Boyal  George  and  Baxrington,  9  ozs.;  and 
many  of  the  Nectarines  5  and  6  ozs.  Now,  if  we  take  the 
stone  fruit,  excluding  the  Cherries  and  Plums,  at  the  average 
price  of  6s,  per  dozen,  we  have  nearly  £60;  or,  as  good 
Apricots  might  be  had  for  4«.  a-dozen,  and  Peaches  and  Nec> 

tarines  at  7«.,  if  we- 
take  the  average 
price  at  $«.  jper 
doz.,  we  have  JMl 
for  t^ese  alone.  Of 
Plums  there  were 
79  doz.,  of  Pears 
38  dozen,  and  of 
Apples  34  dozen. 

The  Plums  were 
very  fine,  several 
varieties,  such  as 
White      Magnum 
Bonum  and  Pond's 
Seedling,     weigh- 
ing 5  to  a  pound 
Pears  were  magnificent.     I  do  not  know  anything  more 
striking  than   a  quantity  of  monster  fruit  hangixkg   all 
over  such  diminutive-looking  wood  and  trees.     Borne  oT 
the  fruit,  such  as  Colmar  d'Aremberg,  weighed  19  oz8.« 
and  many  other  sorts  1  lb.    There  is  a  great  dif&cul^  in 
distinguishing  the  variety  when  so  much  overgrown.    Some 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Apples  measured  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  weighed  1  lb. ;  several  others  did  the  same, 
and  all,  be  it  remembered,  were  very  small  trees  in  pots. 
None  ci  these  are  plunged,  but  placed  upon  the  surface, 
allowing  the  roots  to  run  through  the  bottom  into  the 
border.    They  are  mulched  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  with  good  leafy  loam,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water  during  the  fruiting  season.    I  should  consider  this  one 
of  the  great  points  of  success.    The  gardener  tdd  us  that 
watering  took  up  more  than  one  hour  every  morning  all* 
through  the  hot  weather,  and  he  made  a  point  of  passing 
through  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.    It  must  be 
evident  that  if  small  plants  with  that  amount  of  fruit  to 
feed  are  allowed  to  become  once  thoroughly  dry  and  fla^ 
they  must  sustain  a  severe  dieck,  and  S  they  retain  the 
fruit  after  this  it  will  never  attain  the  same  size  that  it 
woidd  if  this  had  not  occurred.    In  autumn  the  trees  are: 
disrooted  and  potted  in  fi»sh-prepared  soil,  the  whole  being 
placed  together  on  the  bed  of  the  house;  the  side  borders, 
are  then  filled  with  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  dwarf  CauHflowers*, 
all  of  whidi  we  were  tdd  do  wellj  and  are  never  ii^jured  bj 
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the  most  serere  frost  ezoept  a  few  dose  te  the  sides.  Salads 
are  thus  producing  throoghoat  the  winter.  Think  of  that 
all  ye  who  have  French  cooks  to  supply. — J.  F. 


MONSTEUEUSE  DE  DOui  PEACH. 

LiKB  your  correspondent,  "  W.  M./'  t  hare  a  Peaeh  under 
this  name^  It  came  ftom  France  two  years  ago.  It  does 
not  agree  with  the  description  of  Belle  de  Bou^  in  Br. 
Hogg^s  '*  Fruit  ManuaL"  The  glands  are  kidney-riMq»ed, 
not  round ;  the  fruit  indindng  to  oval,  very  downy,  email, 
and  flavour  not  first-rate,  but  that  may  be  firam  over- 
oropping ;  fiesh  mating,  red  next  tne  stone,  from  wfaidi  it 
does  not  part  freely ;  colour  dark  next  the  sun,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  some  other  varieties;  flowers  smalL  Does 
*«W.  M.'s"  Peach  agree  with  this  descnplion?  If  so,  we 
may  console  ourselves  that  we  may  have  something  new  if 
not  good. — W.  D. 

[Xonstrueuse  de  Dou^,  and  Belle  de  Bou^,  are  distinct. 
The  former,  with  which  your  description  agrees,  is  not  of 
much  account.    The  Belle  de  Bou6  is  excellent.] 


GEOWING  MONSTER  MUSHEOOMS. 

Ok  August  10th  appeared  in  the  Time$  an  account  of  the 
qrstem  as  practised  in  France  of  growing  Mushrooms.  Can 
you  inform  me  if  any  of  your  oorresponoents  have  tried  the 
system,  and  if  so,  with  what  results  ?  or  if  you  think  it  likely 
to  be  attended  with  success  ?— Bc^/brd  Park. 

fThe  communication  to  the  Times  is  as  follows :—"  The 
fidlowing  notice  concerning  the  production  of  Mushrooms  of 
C^gantio  size  may  interest  many  of  your  readers.  It  was 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  in  1861  by  Br.  La 
Bordette  {Vide  Compies  Bendm,  t.  63, 1861,  pp.  235  and  671). 
The  doctor  was  engaged  in  experimenting  upon  the  sul^ect 
daring  several  years.  The  Mushrooms  are  first  developed 
hy  putting  their  spores  (dust-like  seeds),  upon  a  glass  plate 
^iread  over  with  sand  and  water.  The  most  vigorous  indi- 
Tiduals  are  selected,  and  it  was  with  the  mycelitMn  (spawn), 
of  these  that  he  obtained  the  remarkable  specimen  presented 
to  the  Academy.    The  process  is  as  follows : — 

"A  moist  soil,  composed  of  vegetable  mould  ixom  marshy 
ground  (known  as  Urre  v4gitale  de  maratcher^),  placed  in  a 
cellar^  is  covered  first  with  a  layer,  about  10  inches  thick,  of 
•and  and  river  gravel,  and  then  with  a  layer,  about  6  inches 
thick,  oi  the  mortar  of  old  buildings  got  during  their  demo- 
lition. This  soil,  after  the  spawn  has  beei^  sown  in,  is 
sprinkled  with  water  containing  about  32  grains  of  nitiute 
of  potash  (saltpetre),  per  square  metre  (about  10  square 
^Mt^.  The  action  of  the  niturate  of  potash  was  manifested 
duimg  six  years. 

"Br.  La  Bordette  informed  the  Acaden^  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  Mushrooms  on  a  soil  formed  entirely  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  which  by  calcination  yields  com- 
mon plaster  of  Paris),  well  beaten  down.  For  manure  he 
snhstitated  nitrate  of  potash  buried  along  with  Mushroom 
mwn  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  millimetres  (012  or  0*16  inch). 
Nothing  else  was  added.  *  Under  these  conditions,'  says  the 
doctor,  '  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  the  common  Mushroom 
(Agaricus  campestris),  which  may  be  termed  "  Giant  Mush- 
Toom^*'  takes  place  indefinitely.  While,  according  to  the 
Qsual  and  complicated  method  of  culture,  the  average  weight 
of  Mushrooms  in  the  adult  state  is  100  grammes  (1544  grains). 
Mushrooms  may  be  developed  by  my  method  weighing  on 
the  average  600  grammes  (9263  grains,  or  somewhat  more 
than  lilb.  avoirdupoise).' " 

We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  of  our  readers  stating  the 
results  of  any  trials  they  have  made  of  this  system.  If 
none  of  them  have  tried  it,  we  wish  some  of  them  would. 
Although  we  are  not  sanguine  of  great  results,  yet  let  no 
one  condemn  the  statement  until  t^ted  by  experiment.] 


WOEK:  foe  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

It  would  be  adrisable  to  have  two  separate  receptacles  for 
gaxden  rubbish  attached  to  every  kitchen  garden  (and  we 

*  Hot  tiom  mMohj  grooad,  bat  from  a  marlfetifardtB.— [Eos  ] 


allude  to  this  matter  at  present,  because  the  accumulation 
of  weeds  and  deoiyed  vegetable  matter  is  oonsiderahle  at 
this  season  of  the  year),  one  to  receive  the  matter  convertible 
by  gradual  decomposition,  into  manure,  the  other  to  contain 
evezy  substance  that  can  be  conveniently  burned.  A  good, 
reserve  of  burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  would  be  use^  in 
every,  garden ;  the  latter  may  be  advanta^ously  substituted, 
for  manure  of  a  stronger  character  in  nch  aoil  which  it  is 
desirable  to  relieve.  CaiU^otuer,  prick  out,  about  3  inches 
apart,  the  young  plants  of  the  Aup^t  sowing  for  next 
year's  early  crop  into  beds  of  light  nch  soil  to  be  watered 
and  shaded  until  they  take  root;  also  the  young  Cabbag& 
plants  from  the  sowing  made  at  the  same  time.  Uucumbenp. 
those  on  ridges  will  now,  since  the  rain,  give  a  good  sum>]j 
of  young  frmt  to  be  gathered  £^r  pickling  before  the  nuit 
becomes  spotted,  as  they  decline  in  productiveness.  Herbs,. . 
the  decaved  flower-stalks  of  aromatic  herbs  to  be  cut  down, 
and  the  beds  cleared  of  weeds ;  the  rcK>ts  divided  if  an  in* 
crease  is  required ;  and  the  tops,  if  not  done  before*  dried 
for  keeping.  Spinach,  thin  out  the  winter  Spinach  sown  last 
month  to  6  inches  txm  plant  to  plants  and  USae  late  erojps  of 
Carrots  and  Onions.  As  voung  weeds  will  now  begm  to 
»pear  thick  and  £uit,  the  hoe  &ould  be  k^t  actively  em- 
[oyed  on  all  &vourable  occasions  to  ke^  tAem  down,  and 
tdweed  the  seed-beds,  for  if  neglected  for  a  week  or  two 
more  weeds  will  overrun  and  seriously  damage  the  seedlings^ 
and  then  increase  the  labour  of  removal  tenfold. 

FBUIT  OABDBN. 

Continue  to  give  oareful  attention  to  the  disbudding, 
thinning,  pruning,  and  nailing  of  &uit  trees  as  recommendMl 
in  preceding  we&s.  Strawberries »  plant  out  the  strongest 
young  runners  as  edgings,  or  in  rows  &om  18  inches  to 
2  feet  apart. 

VLOWEK  OABDXN. 

By  regularly  removing  all  dead  flower-trusses  and  relievinjg 
the  plants  from  superfluous  and  exhausted  growths,  their 
health  and  display  may  yet  be  prolonged.  Borders  deficient 
of  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  and  other  early  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  should  have  some  introduced.  Auriculas  to 
be  top-dressed,  and  if  any  are  soddened  with  wet  the  drain- 
age should  be  examined  immediately.  The  young  plants 
of  Pansies  obtained  as  cuttings  or  side  shoots  shomd  be 
planted  in  good  loamy  soil  well  incorporated  with  dung.  The 
sooner  the  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing  are  potted 
the  better.  The  principal  essential  to  success  is  having 
the  pots  filled  wiUi  roots  before  top-growth  commences; 
the  bulbs  to  be  selected  for  weight  or  substance  in  prefer- 
ence to  size,  and  to  be  potted  in  half  leaf  mould  or  decomposed 
cowdung  and  half  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand* 
Hie  quality  of  the  soil  is  not  of  primary  importance,  as  the 
flower-stalk  will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  organ- 
ised matter  stored  up  in  the  bulb,  and  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  favourable  influences  of  heat,  light,  and  air.  When 
potted  to  be  placed  in  a  frame  or  pit  and  covered  with 
6  inches  of  dry  sawdust  in  preference  to  coal  ashes.  When 
the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  the  heads  begin  to  sprout, 
they  should  be  taken  up  and  treated  with  a  supply  of  heat, 
according  to  the  time  "^en  they  are  wanted  in  bloom ;  but 
they  grow  stronger  and  bloom  better  when  gently  excited, 
by  heat  and  supplied  with  air. 

OSXBNHOUSB  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

The  great  business  here  will  be  to  house  the  more  tender 
sorts  of  plants  in  g^ood  condition ;  the  pots  to  be  rubbed  clean 
and  search  to  be  made  for  worms  when  their  casts  appear 
on  the  surfiEtce  of  the  soiL  Sometimes  l^e  soil  is  so  porous 
with  worm  holes  as  to  necessitate  repotting,  which  should  be 
done  at  once.  Any  moss  or  weeds  on  the  surfiu)e  of  the  soil 
to  be  removed,  and  it  should  be  fresh  surfaced  if  necessary. 
In  the  case  of  larg^  tubs  or  large  pots,  which  are  more  un- 
manageable, an  application  or  two  of  lime  water  will  banish 
any  worms  that  may  be  in  them.  When  housed,  all  the  air 
possible  to  be  given  in  fine  weather,  even  to  the  entire  with* 
drawal  of  the  lights,  only  reducing  the  ventilation  when  un- 
&vourable  changes  in  the  weather  take  place.  Each  plant 
to  be  allowed  sufficient  space  for  the  air  to  play  freely  around 
it.  The  Chinese  Primroses  to  be  shifted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom,  in  a  soil  composed  of  turfy  loam, 
old  cowdung,  leaf  mould,  and  silver  sand;  to  be  planted 
high  to  prevent  the  damjyng-off'  in  the  ^winter,  and  t^irea^. 
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smdl  pegs  ixnertod  cSom  to  ^ta  piaat  t&  keep  i1^  steady  in 
iha  centre  of  lite  pot;  afi  bloesam-bndi  to  l»e  looped  off  ai 
tlieyappeav  until  tlie  middle  of  Oetober.  The  ChiyBaiKth^ 
niiiBui  to  be  taken  leq^  ftom  ttie  open  gMmud,  to  be  potted  in 
a&7  good  8ofl«  watered;  and  shaded  for  a  feir  dieors.  The 
89iit«Bx  of  growing  them  in  the  open  ground  sarres  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  watering,  and  after  all  it  is  rare  to  see* 
them  in  pots  well  ihaUiered  with  fbliage  to  the  bottom; 
bstin  the  <^en  ground  they  require  bat  the  small  attention 
of  fltoppinff  oecasioaaHf,  and  when  ihey  are  potted,  even  if 
left  nnm  we  flowers  are  expanded,  thejr  will  not  lose  a  leaf. 
The  pyin<%al  and  meet  deskable  oljeot  in  the  manage* 
mant  of  greenhouse  piants  is  to  proeore  a  robost  and  hardy 
growth,  fuid  at  Hib  same  thne  to  acoommodate  them  to  the 
ohanging  influence  of  the  seasons  hj  lessening  the  vital 
aotion  by  free  TeutOatlon  and  by  the  gradual  and  judidoos 
cartailuient  of  water.  C<mtinae  to  shift  Cinerarias,  her* 
baceons  Onloeeiarfag,  and  otiier  sach  plants  fl»  earty  spring 
fltyirazing* 

mn  i3n>  fbasdbs. 
Pet-off  seedlhig  Conifers  into  small  pots ;  howeyer  hardy, 
tb^'dttire  mudi  advantage  ftom  such  nursing.  Bstablidi 
a'good  stock  of  Verbenas  in  pots  as  duplieates  of  the  choicer 
serta ;  harden-off  euttings  for  bedding-out  next  season,  that 
they  may  resist  ttie  gloom  of  the  approac^ung  winter.  The 
smaller  tiie  pot  for  merely  stori^g^  a  plant  the  better.-^ 
W.  Kbane.  

BOIK&S  OP  THE  LAOT  WEEK. 


KITCHSir  GABDBK. 

C^l0»y.— Planted  out  some  more  beds  of  nice  ^oung  plants 
Where  we  had  a  plantation  ofPeas.  Only  about  6inohes  of  soil 
were  taken  out  and  as  much  of  rotten  dung  added,  and  well 
incorporated  with  the  soil  for  18  inches  in  depth.  The  plants, 
cleaned  of  suckers  and  turned  out  with  good  balls,  will  be 
useftd  next  spring.  The  older  plantations  have  now  received 
enough  of  moisture,  and  are  growing  beautifolly.  See  pre- 
vious weeks. 

Chicwmbers, — ^Turned  out  some  young  plants  in  a  pit  where 
we  can  give  a  little  hot-water  heat  when  desirable.  The 
heat  is  supplied  from  a  saddleback  which  lost  the  most  of 
one  side  two  t»  ttxee  years  ago,  and  we  tinkered  it  with  a 
phite  of  iron,  without  using  a  single  screw  or  bolt.  The  mode 
was  mentioned  at  the  time.  Tlus  season  we  found  that  the 
water  escaped,  and  began  to  fear  t^at  the  other  side  of  the 
boiler  had  gone,  but  on  examination  found  it  proceeded  from 
a  leakage  in  the  air-pipes  where  they  joined  the  water-pipes. 
"When  these  pipes  have  to  be  taken  from  pipes  sunk  for 
bottom  heat,  a  stronger  matcnial  is  necessaiy  than  what  is 
wanted  for  gas  pipes,  as  ^e  earth  and  moisture  together 
soon  oxidise  them.  For  Cuoumbexs  in  frames,  &c.,  see  last 
wtsek. 

Cap9ioum8, — Gathered  a  lot,  and  will  leave  a  quantity  for 
smoking  purposes.  We  believe  that  the  "pasfcils,"  sudi 
favourites  with  some  people  for  the  destruction  of  insects, 
have  a  good  portion  of  Cayenne  and  saltpetre  in  them. 

Jhoarf  Eidney  Bmm. — Transplanted  a  lot  into  pots,  and 
placed  under  glass  in  a  cold  jpit  whence  they  could  be  moved 
when  it  becomes  too  cold.  Sowed,  also,  a  lot  in  boxes,  to  be 
transplanted  into  pots  to  bear  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 
These  are  obtained  with  but  little  trouble.  Have  some  litter 
in  readiness  to  throw  over  Beans  and  Scarlet  Bunners  if 
wie  have  a  sudden  frost.  A  little  litter  eoie  night  wiU  often 
«ave  the  crop  for  a  month  later. 

JKuff^<Mmi«.^-We  believe  ihrnt  the  rains  and  the  cod  nights 
am  bringing  these  jklentifrilly  in  the  open  pastures.  We 
like  the  cultivated  ones  best,  as  there  is  more  certainty  as 
to  their  wholesomeness.  Om:  beds  in  the  open  sheds  are 
white  aU  over.  Placed  material  for  some  shallow  beds  in 
the  Mushroom-house.  The  material  was  half-rotten  dung 
and  fresh  droppings,  with  a  little  litter,  in  equal  proportions, 
and  half  a  portion  of  chopped  dry  turf,  and  dry  parings  and 
sweepings  from  roads  and  walks,  whidi,  altogether,  we  foel 
oonfident  wfll  giveus  good  orops.  Examined  bricks  of  spawn 
heating  in  a  hea^  w^ch  had  beenmore  ei^osedto  the  radns 
than  we  liked.    Boutina  much  as  in  previous  weeks. 

TRWr  QAXDJBBt, 

Took  the  cfpportraA^  of  dry  days  to  gather  lots  of  Apples, 
«■  the  prerious  dryness  and  the  w«b  and  rains  were  causing 


manyof  tiiemtofolL    Plaoed^t^  ftDsn  ones  by  ItouMirM* 
fbr  present  use.     Looked  over  some  of  those  pre^Fioa^ 

fathered,  and  removed  an  the  leaest  spotted  for  preaentrnsefc 
pples  wiU  becheap  this  season,  which  wiU  be  a  boon  to  the 
working  man.    The^  Kerry  Pippin  is  now  in  fine  oon^taon, 
and  the  eariisr  Bibstons.    Some  fine  i^ecittena  ofth»  latter 
from,  smaB  pots  in  the*oMhari-hoasa  were  very  flxm*  eciq^ 
and  hi^  flawured.     ftwh  mm  the  verdict  of  those  si^ 
posed  to  be  good  judges.    We  were  a  little  in  doubt  aJxwb 
ito^i^ves*    Williamsrs  Bon  Chretien  Pear  has  also  haam 
in  good  condition  for  three  weOoh  and  will  continue  a^«wt-- 
niAt  longer.    The^  gatherings  from  one  tree^  however^  took     . 
Sace  at  seven  OB  eight  times.    When  gathered  all  at  onoj 
itscKm;  decay s  at  the  heart*    Few  Pears  are  mere  beantiftil* 
when  taken  in  time.     Early  Pears  and  Afiplea  ara  navot 
better  placed  than  on  dean,  shelves.    I^^«?^*«? 
weQ  in  pots,  jars,  and  barrels  soaro^  oovwed,  bat  wi^t 
anything  among  them.    FilherU  ani  N^da  are  now  mostly- 
ripe.    Aose  for  wes^t  use  may  be  laid  on  a  shelf;  those 
to  be  kept  a  Uttle  lonafflr,  in  open  narrow  ba^eto  presMd. 
firm,  but  so  that  a  Htfle  air  can  pass  through  them^o 
have  them  with  the  outer  coverings  pretty  fresh  in  spring; 
we  know  of  no  better  idanthan  dryingthem  weU  m  a  sunny 
day,  and  then paddn^f  them  Ug^tly  f  J«  ^^  ^i?yS 
or  lirge  garden-pots,  with  the  holes  at  the  bottom  weBfflled 
up,  oo^B^g  at  t£e  top  with  dean  paper,  ^^^^f^V^ 
tficksod  grass  side  downwards  over  the  pap^  and  keom^ 

the  vessels  in  a  place  Jf^^^P.^^^Lf^i.^'^JL^S 

inclined  to  the  former.  ^ej»?k.thehmt  from  1^  i^^ 

We  have  turned  out  some  of  their  stores  m  April,  m*  fomjj 

even  the  elegant  outside  covering  as  ^'^.^^J^J^l^^^ 

of  October.    If  these  outside  oovemngs  beocme  ^»«Jg» 

Wa<*,  or  unsightty,  renewing  tt  necessMy  fOT  the  h«J^^ 

to  be  removed,  the  latter -;au  ^^^^.f^^^^^ 
with  just  the  sHghtest  sprinkhng  ^^ 

PtiHraTO.-Preparaifans  she«ld  be  made  toT^-*  ^ 
in  the  oaao  of  fruit  toeee  ngxt  month,  hr  twn^^^^!^ 

ground,  or  station-plantlnir.   5«7^*^^^*«^5!^ 
&the  freri^  roots  are  work5igfi«^  bi^  wtoter.Ifl»fo^ 

the-heat  gets  out  of  the  grouad  tflie  «;^*>^",f JJ"'^^ 
lonrntt^  the  roots  win  be  grtwriMrtroni^  riltt«  w^ 

and  the  plants  wiU  need  Uttle  of  tiie  water  tikijt  igfing^ 
planted  taees  might  require-  ^J^'^l^J^^^ 
iir  in  spring  exceeds  tSie  heat  of  tdie  sdl,  the  JmIcM^ 
shoiddbVaff  removed,  so  that  ««,«»/f'7.P^  ?^  C» 
Se  surfhce  of  the  ground.  If  Ihat  %S*  ^iS^K'^iS'^ 
the  surfooe  sofl  may  be  stirred  »  Wrtie,  ^^«Ji  ^^^*»^ 
moisture  in  and  extoa  heat  out.   ^^^^^J^^ 

more  will  the  ground  be  tnftueBoed  ^^•ft^  «»"•  "» 
the  looser  the  so«l  the  less  WiU  it  be  affedied  ^«  way. 

Potah'PUM.-^We  xeooUeet  a  oase  m  point  whwh  perpl«a 
usaUttle  in  our  boyish  days.    Wehelped  to  ^^^^^g  ^ 
pits  of  Potatoes.    T^e  Potatoes  were  covered  ij^atoer 
Sf  straw,  and  taien  by  about  6  inches  <*f  8«1*^  ^*«S. 
and  beaten  about  the  straw  fai  both  oases.    Th^  ^Tl 
case  we  put  on  6  inches  more  earth,  wii^.at™^^ 
of  the  oircuhup  cone.    There  was  this  difference,  hujswi^^^ 
in  one  pit  the  outside  was  beaten  as  neatly  and  fi«a^  «i 
possible  with  a  deansp^de,  and  we  wore  »^«J^J'~^ 
JuTworkmanship.    In  the  other  case  the  arth  ^«J»* 
on  very  reguhirly,  begnming  at  the  ^,^J^,^^^ 
attempt  was  made  to  wnooth  it  or  make  the  outside  ««»•  A 
sev^ftost  set  in,  and  the  Potatoes  in  «^.«^,J«df*S^ 
outside  pit  were  irijursd,  whilst  those  wi^  the  ^^^a^^ 
more  open  outside  escaped.    A  third  P«ty>  ^^«f  P"  ^ 
also  suwothed  outride,  began  to  be  akamed,  and  BwyvM- 
the  ditehes  and  sides  of  the  road  for  dd  gjass  •nd  »»- 
leaves,  which  he  threw  on  to  a  thickness  of  2  or  8  bMm^ 
and  thus  made  aU  safo.    This  is  just  one  of  those  oaseste 
which  the  ticBest  way  of  finishing  a  job  m^  not  be  the  bsv6* 
In  gardening  an  opensur&ce  maybe  valuaWe  in  sunaMT 
and  winter.  

OBCHABD-HOUBB. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  trees,  with  the  exception  <tf 
lato  Peaches  and  Plums,  having  now  flniahed  bearing,  we 
went  over  the  most  of  those  in  pots,  beginning  witji  the 
Cherries,  and  Ufted  up  aU  the  pots  which  were  plunged  tjjo- 
thirds  of  their  depth,  cut  off  all  roots  that  were  beyond  the 
pots,  and  then  set  them  back  again,  and  gave  them  a  gooff 
initering,  so  that  they  might  ftd  it  as  Bttle  as  posaiWe. 
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ThiB  will  arrest  mere  growth*  aaid  liasten  the  matnxatioii  of 
the  bads  and  the  filling  of  the  learea.  It  seemed  chiefly 
wanted  with  a  few  Chenyplants^and  if  not  done,  we  beliere 
that  some  of  the  bnds  womd  ere  long  have  hoxst.into  Uoom 
or  into  a  yoang  shoot  instead.  One  plant  wae  missed  last 
reason  by  misUke,  and  was  not  moved  until  Febnuuy»  ^t 
it  yielded  no  crop  in  o<mipazis(ni  with.tbe  others,  thoogh  it 
showed  freely  enongh,  but  a  |Teat  many  flowers  dropped  at 
the  setting.  There  was  har^  time  tor  the  plant  making 
np  for  losing  these  roots»  and  it  would  have  been  too  vigosoos 
and  rampant  for  us  wiUiout  the  operation  being  performed. 
There  is>  tiierefore,  this  advantage  in  having  ihnt  trees  in 
pots,  that  you  can  make  short  work  of  the  root-proniiig. 

We  generally,  when  fresh  arranging  ereiy  vprisks,  pkne 
someTidi  oompost  at  the  bottom  of  each  hole  in  wmcn  the 
pots  are  placeo,  as  we  think  the  roots  that  go  outside  t^id 
to  sweU  the  fruit  better  when  they  have  such  material  to 
work  in.  The  breaking  or  sotting  off  these  just  now  hastens 
and  helps  full  maturation,  and  the  roots  are  forced,  so  long 
as  the  green  leaves  remain,  to  work  more  energetically 
within  the  pot.  The  miantities  6f  Cherries  and  Plums  that 
may  thus  be  produced  is  immense,  and  fine  Peaches  and 
Veotannes  may  also  be  obtained  if  the  fruit  is  at^fficienily 
tinned.  The  great  drawback  to  such  pot  trees  is  the 
question  <^  water,  where  that  is  scaiee.  We  were  foroed  to 
mulch  the  most  of  ouis  with  old  hay  and  stable  litter,  whidi 
Hare  a  rather  littery  appearance  to  the  trees,  thou^  it  did 
US  service  as  to  keeping  them  in  fair  health  with  but  a  small 
modicum  of  water. 

Top-^eMgiMg  and  FoUing, — A.  number  of  our  plants  nre  in 
8  SBut  G-sized  x>ot8,  but  many  of  the  young  plants  are  in 
UtB  and  16*8.  The  latter  we  will  try  and  repot  before  the 
leaves  wither  mudi.  Those  in  the  larger  pots  we  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible,  top-dress,  by  removing  as  mudi  of  the 
wnAce  soil  as  we  conveniently  can  with  the  fingers  and  a 
pomted  stick,  and  filling  up  firmly  again  with  rieh  fresh 
joempoet.  Large  Cherry  trees  may  be  grown  in  4  and  6-8ised 
Wts,  and  may  remain  several  years  in  the  same  pots  if 
doty  top-dressed  and  supplied  wiUi  something  stroogerthan 
imre  water.  When  pots  axe  much  larger  t^y  ace  dtfBcult 
to  more  about.  A  tune  may  oome  after  a  number  of  years 
/when  tlfte  roots  may  beoome  too  etnnted  and  too  crowded; 
but  In  tliot  ease  we  would  not  hesitate  to  repot  in  similar 
idasd  pots,  but  xu  fresh  soil,  alter  shaking  away«  pricking 
awi^,  or  washmg  away  all  the  old  earth,  root-pmnixif  when 
mrMMuj,  doing  this  after  the  ihiit  was  gathered  and  whilst 
fte  leaves  were  pret^  green,  and  syringing  or  shading  tor 
a  few  days  until  the  roots  were  taking  fiist  hold.  Such  a 
Iwe  we  vonld  expect  to  bear  wc^  the  following  year. 

Pknta  in  good-siBed  pots  will,  however,  he  fertile  and 
^flgorous  enough  Ear  a  number  of  years,  with  the  aid  of  tiie 
fr«sh  t^-dressing  and  a  little  stuff  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
9ote.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  some  of  our  best 
sees  had  scaicely  emitted  a  root  from  the  bottom  of  tha 
pots;  and  but  ior  ibe  saving  in  waterii^,  and  saving  the 
pais  friom  a  bright  sun,  such  a  pot  might  have  done  as  well 
standing  on  a  stone  or  plank  as  partly  plunged  in  the 


Fift  amd  Sewage  WaUr, — Some  pots  of  the  Singleton  and 
«ther  kinds  in  the  orchard-house  that  were  not  ripening 
kindly,  we  removed  to  a  pit  where  they  could  have  a  closer 
ud  a  warmer  atmosphere.  Prom  plants  in  pots  o£  White 
Marsflillee,  we  had  some  very  fine  rich  frmt,  but  some  fdl 
bafowo  reaching  maturity,  and  the  leaves  acquired  a  brown 
•Spearanoe  prematurely,  which  we  attribute  to  giving  them 
■ewage  water  rather  stnmg,  and  not  being  able  to  dilute  or 
to  iiouow  witii  dean  water.  l%e  sewage  water  contained  a 
coed  deal  of  soap,  and  no  doubt  sevml  alkalies,  and  our 
nipresaion  after  watching  the  matter  somewhat  narrowhr 
is»  that  Figs  do  not  reh^  sudi  nutriment,  though  they  will 
find  no  ftralt  with  liquor  moderately  strong  that  fiows  from 
a  fiumyard  or  a  dunghei^.  We  were  forced  to  give  all  these 
CBcdiard-house  pot  pants  more  sewage  than  we  liked,  but 
ve  do  not  think  any  other  tlungs  showed  anything  like  d&s- 
fike  except  the  Figs.  Even  the  Singleton  has  t^  little  fruit 
browner  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  like  to  see  them  light- 
aokmred,  craoking,  axtf  the  rich  juice  standing  ^e  h<mey- 
dropa.  Would  any  correroondentgxve  his  eiq>erienoe  of 
hopae- sewage  water  as  applied  to  i%s  ?  With  us  lor  two 
months  it  was  pretty  well  sewage  or  nothing.    Our  imprsa- 


sion  is,  that  we  should  not  like  to  use  it  so  much  in  ftitOD 
ibr  this  class  of  plants. 

Pigs  in  the  Pig-liouse,. planted  oat».  had  the  sewage  laam 
rardy,  and  have  nothing  cis  the  brownish  tinge  <m  the  Iea;vs% 
though  pioduoing  a  heavy  second  crop,  but  which  is  ootumg 
lighter  in  colour  than  that  of  May  and  Jane.  We  shall  tiian 
the  leaves  and  shoots  to  give  more  light  duzii^  this  and  the 
next  month,  and  then  we  will  remove  what  fruit  ikme  fm 
left, rest  the  house  by  exposure,  in  order  that  tbe>leaiftt 
may  drop,  and  then  dean  and  fill  with  bedding  plants  ftr 
the  winter,  as  after  ttie  end  of  Ootober  we  do  not  eonsider 
a  Pig  wortti  eating. 

nooT-PBiTimvo  our  of  noons. 

This  is  best  done  with  any  luxuriant  tree  immediatdy 
after  the  fruit  has  been . gathered.  The  sooner  it  is  dene 
the  more  powerfolly  wfll  it  act  in  hastening  the  matoratiaa 
of  the  huoB,  and  thus  producing  fertility.  The  catting  of  a 
tap  root,  and  a  few  of  the  stronger  roote»  will  oftoi  .tk> 
wonders.  It  is  best  not  to  overdo  at  onca.  The  qperatkA 
is  better  perfbimed  in  September  than  October.  Ifthe  leaf 
is  withered  before  the  operation  is  performedt  it  ia  of  Wttie 
consequence  when  it  is  done  untu  the  buds  sweU«  as  it 
will  tell  little  on  the  frnitfulness  of  the  loUowing  year.  S£ 
done  early,  and  some  fresh  soil  is  packed  firmly  against  the 
roots,  and  these  roots  begin  to  wodc  kindly  before  winter, 
not  only  wfll  the  fruit&lness  of  the  following  year  be  jpso^ 
moted,  but  there  will  be  vigoor  and  enei^  enou^  tonpwi 
the  produce. 

This  will  be  the  oase- with  trees  <^  moderate  age,  bni 
when  over'kunxrianoe  takes  the  place  ef  over-preductiveBeaa 
in  treea  winging  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age,  tiie 
results  o£root»pmning,  as  we  have  proved,  are  lass  ceriain. 
Either  if  not  enough  done  there  is  little  improrveoMant,  erif 
too  much  done  Uie  trees  continue  too  le^  in  a  langnai 
state.  In  nmny  such  esses  plantinj?  new  treea  in  freelLMill 
or  r>httjr^ging  the  kind  of  the  tree  is  the  best  remedy,  ii 
some  cases  raising  the  tree  altogether,  cutting  the  tap  xooti^ 
saving  aU  the  horisontal  ones*  and  fieedi  ^antinff  osso 
fully,  have  done  worideas  with  old  trees  that  had  Mocne 
barren  from  over-loxurianee,  or  .too  4eep  planting,  or  from 
the  gradual  rising  of  the  soil  above  the  ro(^  in  old  gardens 

Melons  and  vinexias,  4^,  nmdi  the  same  aa  in 
weeks. 


Moving  cMdJPlaniimg  JBvergreen$^-~The  changa^of  the 
ther  ^ves  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  moving 
and  other  shrubs  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  month  or  Hkm 
end  of  the  present.  Any  of  these  that  require  the  radsetioA 
or  pruningoin  of  the  head  shocdd  be  operated  on  without 
delay,  as  the  juices  will  be  more  concentrated  in  the  steme 
and  roots,  and  will  eansa  roots  to  beeeoaerprednoed.  Sfante 
root-pruned  last  season  or  in  the  beginmag  of  spring^wffl 
be  easily  moved  now,  as  the  ball  will  be  matted  with  roots. 
Without  that  preparation  the  roots  should  be  traced  as  for 
as  possible  wheUier  a  ball  be  obtained  or  not,  and  these 
roote  should  be  kept  moist  and  shadedfinatead  of  being  dried 
by  tiie  sun.  When  packed  in  their  new  position  and  secnred» 
the  roots  should  be  moderately  moistened,  end  the  soil  wdl 
firmed  about  them.  This  we  consider  of  much  moreimportanee 
than  inundating  them  with  water ;  placing  them,  as  it  were, 
in  a  quagmire  suffident  of  itself  to  destroy  all  roots  except 
these  ofmarsh  or  ditch  plants.  The  water  will  be  most  wanted 
over  the  foliage  in  a  veiy  sunny  day,  and,pexhsps  one  good 
watering  with  wamriah  water  may  be  needed  in  mning.  The 
roots  will  be  much  better  from  the  tune  of  pxantuig  aU 
through  the  winter  if  the  soil  about  them  is  just  moderately 
moiat  instead  of  being  at  ail  swampy  wet.  A.  little  litter 
orver  the  grovmd,  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  to  keep  i^ 
the  heat  will  do  more  good  than  inundating  with  water. 
When  mudi  planting  is  done  the  littering  may  be  out  of  the 
question ;  but  after  moistening  the  roots,  and  firming  the  aoil 
wdl  about  l^em,  we  may  leave  the  surfoce  rough  and  open 
and  as  dry  as  we  can.  AU  that  root  kindly  before  arrested 
by  cold  will  fod  but  comparativdy  little  finom  the  increasing 
heat  of  the  sun  next  season.  All  things  considered^  October 
should  be  the  great  planting  month  el  the  year. 

Lawns. — Time  are  now  beantifiilly  green,  chained  as  if 
by  a  miracle  from  a  rust^  brown.  AoUed  them  wdl  and 
machined  them— almoat  the  first  time  sincethe  droug^ae^ 
in ;  and  thair  cai^aellDess  and  refi^editeg  green  nwke 
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some  amends  for  tlie  flower-beds  that  are  waning  in  their 
brilliancy. 

Flower-beds, — ^Most  of  our  Calceolaria-beds  were  tolerable 
until  the  heavy  thnnder  showers  of  last  week;  but  the 
ground  being  too  diy  to  keep  the  energies  of  the  plants 
aotive,  the  flowers  were  washed  off  by  bushels.  Even  some 
splendid  beds  of  Geraniums  had  many  black  umbels  that 
were  masses  of  colour  the  day  before.  These  picked  off  and 
the  verges  dressed  have  left  them  rather  gay  still ;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  picture  is  so  broken  in  upon  by  the  green 
corymbs  of  Calceolarias  without  any  flowers  on  them,  that  we 
are  going  on  vigorously  to  complete  our  store  of  cuttings  of 
G^eraniums»  Verbenas,  &c.  Most  of  what  we  take  off  now 
we  place  in  small  60-sized  pots,  putting  the  cuttings  thiddy 
round  the  outside  of  the  pot  and  none  in  the  centre,  and 
placing  them  in  old  Cucumber-frames  for  the  present,  where 
they  ynll  have  a  little  bottom  heat  from  removing  the  soil 
and  stirring  up  the  dung,  with  the  addition  oi  a  little  litter, 
and  covering  with  ashes.  Damp  we  will  guard  against  by 
«ir-giving,  especially  at  night.  Some  StelU  Geraniums  thus 
inserted  in  small  6()-pots,  some  ten  in  a  pot,  are  now  in 
fhller  bloom  than  those  struck  earlier.  Yerbenas  thus 
managed  will  be  far  more  certain  than  if  old  plants  are  kept. 
We  are  giving  aQ  the  air  possible  to  the  Yerbenas  first 
struck. 

Raised  Beds, — ^Here  we  have  noticed  some  anomalies  worth 
mentioning.  A  correspondent  spoke  of  beds  level  and  sunk 
beneath  the  level,  as  securing  the  benefit  of  aQ  the  moisture 
given  artificially,  or  even  naturally.  Nothing  feels  (hyness 
more  tiian  Calceolarias,  and  we  beHeve  the  best  we  now 
have  is  a  ring  round  one  of  our  pyramidal  beds.  No,  we 
have  made  a  mistake,  the  best  is  planted  on  tiie  flat,  on  a 
Mdsed  bed  some  2  feet  above  the  lawn,  the  sides  covered  all 
round  with  Ivy.  The  sides  are  formed  of  rough  wood  rather 
open,  and  the  Ivy  covers  all  densely,  and  that  may  have  had 
acme  influence  in  keeping  the  roots  cool.  We  ought  also 
to  mention,  that  the  Calceolarias  were  rather  sm^  when 
turned  out,  but  were  from  cuttings  made  in  the  end  of 
October.  Somo  beds  on  the  flat  have  now  scarcely  a  flower, 
and  those  showing  will  come  too  late  to  do  much. 

In  showery  days  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  proceed 
with  potting,  washing  pots,  pointing  stakes,  making  tallies, 
<9leaning  sheds  up,  and  to  spread  out  long  litter  that  a  little 
rain  may  &J1  upon  it  in  order  to  cause  it  to  heat  when  thrown 
together.  The  season  has  as  yet  given  us  a  fair  portion  of 
h^t.  If  not,  we  could  not  have  helped  ourselves  by  heat 
from  fermenting  substances,  as  we  Imd  no  ehort  grass  to 
mix  with  the  litter,  and  the  dry  litter  that  came  from  the 
stable  we  ooold  do  nothing  with  in  the  way  of  watering. 
We  have  turned  and  turned  it,  getting  out  every  bit  of 
-dropping,  and  set  aside  a  lot  of  the  best  for  protecting  pur- 
poses in  winter.  Our  valuable  rubbish  heap  looks  small  for 
next  season  from  the  same  causes. — ^E.  F. 
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W.  Wood  &  Son,  Woodlands,  Maresfield,  near  TJckfield, 
Sussex. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Fontaine  et  Duflot,  2,  Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  Pans. — Caio- 
log%ie  of  Bulhs,  StranibberrieSf  and  Flower  Seeds, 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MARKET.— September  24. 

Both  ot  fruit  and  regetablea  the  auppliea  are  heary.  In  Peacbea  and 
Nectarinea  there  &  a  fUltng off,  and  Plneaare  Jaataufflaent  for  the  demand ; 
but  Grapea  and  Melona  are  rery  plentifhl.  The  beat  two  ripe  Peaix  at 
present  In  the  market  are  Marie  Louise  and  Louiae  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Applea 
are  very  abiindant  and  In  great  variety ;  the  best  RIbston  Pippins  are  those 
irom  Jeraey.  Of  Lemona  aeveral  parcels  have  lately  arrived,  and  there  haa 
been  a  considerable  (all  in  price.  Larice  qnantitiea  of  Potatoea  continue  to 
arrive  both  coaatwise  and  by  rail,  but  the  demand  is  dnU. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  o$  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  Bj  bo 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui\juBtifiable  trouble  and 
expense^  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  JowmaZ  of  flbrticMl- 
twe,  Sfc,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London^  F,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on.  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  mo^e 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

SssoLnro  TxaBEyAa  {F.  A.  A).— Tour  collection  of  aeedllnf  TerbeoM 
oontaina  aome  very  pleaaing  raiieties ;  the  coloura  are  good,  but  not  new* 
and  the  flowera  deficient  in  form.  General  Bimpaon  and  Nemeafa  axe  thtt 
typea  of  a  good  formed  flower;  Purple  Queen,  Model,  Medina,  AnrorBy 
Pnnceaa  Dagmar,  were  perbapa  the  beat.  We  would  adviae  jtnu  awdtng 
apeeimena  properly  put  up  in  a  aland  for  the  opini(m  of  the  Floral  Goa- 
mlttee  at  ita  next  meeting. 

PKnasaTiiio  Walkutb  (F.  P.).--They  can  be  kept  quite  molat,  and  pert 
eaaily,  if  pot  into  a  pan  and  placed  in  a  cold  damp  cellar. 

LxLiuM  LAnoiFOuuM  IN  ▲  WnnxTw  (if.  P.).— We  preaame  It  haa  11«w«red 
and  the  foliage  ia  now  decaying ;  if  ao,  repot  it  now  in  a  oorapoel  oC 
turfy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with  It, 
providing  efficient  drainage.  Gradually  withhold  water  after  fbwerfn^ 
until  the  foliage  decaya,  when  the  etema  ahould  be  cut  down  to  the  aarthoa, 
and  no  water  given  except  a  little  occaaionally  to  prevent  the  aeU  beoonrfac 
injurioualy  dry.  Ton  may  atand  the  pot  in  a  cool  d^rk  place  until  the  folias* 
appeara,  when  it  will  require  to  have  light.  It  muat  be  kept  in  the  pot 
during  the  wi&ter. 

TEicBOMAjixa  aanicAHa  Cultubb  (C,  R,  ^.).— Drain  the  pot  to  oa^tbtrd 
ita  depth,  and  then  fill  up  with  chopped  freah  aphagnom  and  piecea  of  tareiWB 
peat  in  equal  parte.  Oa  this  place  the  plant,  laying  out  the  cree(Ang 
rhiaomea  or  atema  on  the  aurface,  which  ahould  be  preaaed  firm.  Pla<09 
pieeea  of  aandatone  on  and  between  the  rhiaomea,  not  ao  as  to  cover  tiieai, 
but  in  part  to  maintain  the  plant  in  a  proper  poaition  and  for  the  roota  lo 
cling  to.  Sprinkle  with  water  through  a  fine  ayringe  night  and  morning 
in  aummer :  but  in  the  morning  only  in  winter.  Cover  with  a  bell-glaaa 
fittiog  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  tilting  it  on  one  aide  about  half  an  Inehat 
night,  but  keeping  doae  bv  day  ;  place  the  pot  in  a  pan  of  water  ahnqrs 
kept  full,  and  keep  in  a  ratner  ^ded  part  of  a  cool  greenhouae. 

pnopAoATZKo  DouBLK  TvntviKB  [James  ffunt),—!.  We  atrikeanombtr 
of  cuttings  in  autumn,  and  obtain  a  atock  from  tbeae  in  the  apring  for  lata 
blooadng.  Autumn  cuttinga  bloom  much  earlier  and  are  the  flneat  in  the 
montha  of  Jane  and  July,  whilst  apring  cuttinga  are  anperior  far  Mooninc 
in  Auguat  and  September.  3.  Young  pUnta  bloom  better,  though  not  mors 
profuaely,  than  old  planta ;  the  flowera  are  larger  and  the  foliage  finer. 

Rosxa  nv  Pora  {A  Lady  Subscriber).— Yon  may  have  a  fine  bloom  at 
Chriatmas.  We  do  not  think  you  will  gain  but  loae  by  repotting  the  ahnibs 
now ;  but  aa  tbe  earth  ia  low  and  aodden,  turn  them  carefully  out  of  tbm 
pota,  remove  the  drainage,  and  replace  li  by  freah,  placins  a  layer  of  moes 
over  it,  and  then  the  least  portion  of  fresh  compoat  so  as  to  raise  the  aurfaoe 
of  the  ball  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  pot  rim.  Keep  in  a  light  airy  aituatlan 
in  the  greenhouae,  q;>rinkllog  with  water  twice  daily  through  a  eyringe  in 
bright,  but  in  the  morning  only  in  dull  weather  and  keep  weU  aappUed  with 
water  at  the  root.  After  blooming  gradually  withhold  water,  atlU  keeping 
the  aoil  healthfhliy  moiat  until  April,  then  place  under  a  wall  or  la  aome 
aheltered  aituation,  plunging  them  in  coal  aahea  in  May  in  an  open  aftanlioa. 
Bepot  in  June,  ana  prune  in  July,  and  by  thia  treatment  you  wUi  h&f« 
Roaea  through  the  autumn  montha  up  to  Chriatmaa. 

CaociraxB  Aitn  SMOWonopa  to  Blooh  at  CHBianrAs  (/.  JS.  IT.).— If  yoo 
have  ohunpe  of  theae  in  the  garden,  take  up  the  moat  promiaing  and  pot  them 
la  dx-inoh  pota,  In  a  compoat  of  loam  and  a  little  leaf  mould.  Watn',  plaee 
in  a  oold  frame,  and  keep  there  until  the  beginning  of  November ;  then  plaee 
them  In  a  cool  %reenhouae  on  ahelvea  near  the  glaaa,  and  where  they  can 
have  air  daily.  Keep  well  supplied  with  water,  and  In  three  wedu  place  dn 
a  ahelf  in  a  houae  with  a  temperature  of  60*  by  night,  with  air  daily,  «ad 
ia  another  fortnight  if  they  be  not  auffldently  advanced  for  blooauBff  at 
tbe  deaired  time,  increaae  the  temperature  to  56**,  Air,  light,  and  not  toa 
high  a  temperature  are  the  eaaentials  to  aacceee.  Bee  what  ia  add  ahont 
th«a  in  another  page. 
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Ctrmx  or  ▲  Hn>XBOtn(D  Pvak  Tmxlc— Ton  adTised  nte  this  vpriflff  with 
Tt«i>eet  to  a  Louise  Bonne  of  Jertey  Petr  thtt  wm  hideboimd,  eithnr  to 
throw  it  awrnv*  whiob  yoa  teemed  to  recommend  ee  the  beet  coane  to 

tnrsae,  or  to  ke^  it  moist  at  the  Junction  of  the  stock  and  graft  with  mosa. 
preferred  tryinf^  the  latter  plan,  as  I  bare  plenty  of  time  on  band,  and 
immediately  set  to  work ;  and  in  addition  to  the  moae  heaped  it  wdl  up 
with  horeedmigr*  end  ooeaaioDally  watered  it,  so  that  it  has  been  kept  quite 
damp  an  aummer.  The  effect  has  been  almost  magical,  for  the  blistered 
I»Ueea  are  fa«t  disappearing ;  and  although  the  blossom  at  the  time  I  wrote 
roryour advice  had  a rery  weakly  look,  the  tree  has  borne  an  excellent 
erop  of  Sne  ftnit,  quite  as  large  or  larger  than  tbe  largest  of  Jarg(melles, 
10  that  I  really  hare  just  eanse  to  thank  you  heartily  for  your  advice.  The 
tree  Is  a  bosh  on  the  quince.— A.  Q. 

BsMOTwa  DwARP  Pkab  Tbess  (Working  Amateur).— Yon  may  trane- 
plant  them  now.  Disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible ;  move  them  with 
a  good  ball  of  earth ;  wash-in  earth,  about  the  roots  in  their  new  locations ; 
aad  atake  them  very  securely  to  prevent  their  being  wind*waved. 

AuuKT  Bdwasd  Sbkdumo  Dahlia  [B,  W.  JT.).— Your  seedling  Dahlia 
Is  inclined  to  be  eoarse,  the  petals  conftaised,  and  the  colour  dull.  It  may 
do  well  fior  the  border,  but  requires  deUeaey,  form,  and  colour  to  render  It 
•errloeable  aa  an  exhibition  flower. 

Pussnvzvo  Walnuts  (A.  O.  X.).— The  nuts  beooming  mouldy  is  of  no  con- 
■equtaoe.  Take  them  out  of  the  green  outer  coat ;  wash  them  thoroughly ; 
drain  them,  and  put  them  into  earthenware  jars,  and  store  as  recommendsd 
to  our  other  correspondent. 


Ain>  vo  Era  [Many  Corre§pondenla),^W9  have  received  so  many 
ktters  upon  this  subject  that  we  must  decline  inserting  any  more.  It  is 
enough  that  the  hint  has  been  given  that  employers  **  with  an  eye  **  like 
eyeaoree  removed  as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  tho^  gardeners  who  have  not 
punned  such  a  prompt  course  will  do  well  to  take  the  hint.  We  know  of 
BO  flrst-rate  gardeners  who  required  the  euggettlon. 

Tmnr  Tbxss  roa  Low  Wall  (An  Inquirer).— Yova  wall  is  very  low— 
4  to  5  ftet  Is  too  maeh  so  for  trees  to  be  trained  permanently  against  them.  On 
tbe  north  aspect  Morello  Cherries  would  do  well;  they  are  of  weak  growth, 
■ad  may  be  trained  laterally.  On  the  east  you  might  put  Pears  and  Plums, 
ieleetlag  the  leaa  vigorous  growers,  aueh  as  Winter  Nells  for  the  former, 
•ad  Green  Gage  for  tbe  latter.    On  the  south  you  might  have  Peaches. 

Fasvon  BanoAMOT  Pxar,  &c  {CiJ.  Jf.}.— It  is  impossible  to  fay  what 
variety  you  have  und«r  this  name.  There  Is  no  variety  so  named  specially, 
aad  many  have  a  French  name  attached.  It  certainly  ought  to  succeed  as 
a  dwarf  tree  without  a  south  wall.  Gypsum  is  a  good  application  to  soil 
•eoatalainc  an  excess  of  Iron.  Oak  and  Beedi,  we  riiould  think,  would  grow 
on  your  dayey  land,  but  you  do  not  say  where  it  is  situated.  What  would 
aneeeed  inland  will  often  fail  on  the  coast 

MxLOHa  8H1UVXLLTN0  (8.  ^.).-*We  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  is  meant  by 
a  Meloa  ebanging  colour.  Melons  in  houses  require  rather  more  moibture 
than  those  in  hotbed  frames.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  it  will 
not  take  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  to  completer  tbe  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  rather  drier,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage.  We  think  your 
plenta  have  been  too  drv  both  at  the  roots  and  top,  and  that  the  fruit  not 
fUlv  swelled  baa  ahrivelled  for  want  of  moisture.  After  the  fruit  is  fulbr 
swelled  and  netted  completely  over  no  amount  of  dryness  will  cause  shrivel- 
ling,  and  it  will  ripen  if  detached  ftrom  the  plant  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
temperatare.  The  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  should  be  kept  moist 
at  all  timea ;  but  not  so  much  so  when  the  trtdt  is  ripening  as  when  it  Is 
aweliing.  The  flavour  is  likewise  improved  by  the  atmospnere  being  kept 
drier  during  the  ripening. 

CALADnnf  nr  a  G&sENHones  (Ituhy).—Ali  the  variegated -leaved  kinds 
require  a  stove  temperature,  and  cannot  be  grown  well  in  a  warm  green- 
hooae,  much  leas  in  one  where  fire  la  only  employed  to  exdude  frost. 

Yoraa  roa  ▲  Cool  Vikbxt  (Idem).— Yon  could  not  have  a  worse  than 

Barber nsss,  and  wa  recommend  you  to  plant  Buckland  Sweetwater  instead. 

S^ieriane  win  do,  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  Is  also  good  If  a  little  heat  be  given  ; 

If  not,  Black  Hamburgh  as  a  Blsck  Grape,  or  White  Frontignan  as  a  White 

one.  weotd  be  better.  Black  Prince  will  answer.  Tour  Inside  border  should 

be  3  feet  deep— 9  inches  of  briokbata  and  other  rubble,  and  2  feet  8  inches  of 

eompo^    Ton  may  cover  the  border  after  the  first  three  years  with  an  Inch 

of  abort  manure  every  season,  in  February.    The  refractory  Fuchsia  we 

voald  not'throw  away,  but  take  enttlngs  of  it,  and  grow  theee  on.    Our 

eorrespoodent  says,  **  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  filling  beds  which  may  be 

Tacant  late  in  summer,  with  tops  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  in  bloom,  borderlni; 

them  with  Nasturtium  shoots,  watered  once  and  then  left  to  themselves." 

He  addt,  *'  They  make  a  great  show  in  autimin."    We  are  obliged  to  yoa 

for  the  seeds. 

Laubsl  Comvoa  (A  Conetant  Reader).— Thej  will  mostly  root  if  you 
take  off  tbe  present  year's  shoots  with  a  little  of  the  old  wood  at  the  base, 
or  a  short  heel,  and  insert  them  three-quarters  of  their  length  in  ordinair 
ffaiden  aoO,  trirnmtng  tbe  leaves  off  to  that  extent.  They  will  nearly  all 
root.  The  beat  time  for  tliis  is  the  beginning  of  October,  and  they  may 
then  be  put  in  close  together,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  each  other.  Portugal 
Laurels  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  likelihood  of  success. 

Saxnuiro  PKLAuaovnixs  WnrnrRnro— DrsmoYnfo  Wobms  (G.  I.  Q.). — 
The  Pelargoniums  will  not  do  In  the  fhone  after  this  month,  quite  as  mudi 
an  aeeoant  of  cold  as  damp*  In  the  abaence  of  a  better  place  you  may 
poesibly  keep  them  over  the  winter  in  a  window  with  a  northern  aspect, 
mhr  do  not  water  much,  and  prevent  frost  reaching  them.  Annuals  for 
9pnag  blooming  should  be  sown  rather  thicker,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
thin  them  nnlesa  they  are  very  cloee  together^  I4me  water  mkde  by  pouring 
thirtv  aalltms  of  soft  water  on  12  lbs.  of  lime,  w^  stirred,  and  allowed  to 
■tand  for  forty-eight  hours,  will  leave  a  elear  liquid  which  may  be  applied 
td  Oaloeolaria  seeuinga  if  vou  wish  to  expel  Urorms ;  btit  are  you  sure  that 
the  ■^■oMjif  ia  not  done  by  slugs,  as  yoa  spe^k  of  their  bciing  eaten  up? 
'*''■«"*"•  the  plants  a  short  time  after  dark,  with  a  lantern,  and  you  will,  per^ 
haps.  And  the  enemy  at  work. 

Muscat  op  ALsxAimxxA  vor  RiPEiiniro  —  Acbtmxmes  mot  Flowxbxko 
(Raiifiue),—lt  the  Barbarossa  Grape  ripens  well,  we  think  that  the  Muscat 
aliaald  be  doing  to  likewise.  Give  the  Mneeat  leai  air,  more  heat,  and 
leas  water  than  the  other  varieties  if  the  fruit  is  atill  so  green.  Being  so 
haalthj,  wa  have  no  fear  of  its  not  ripeninc.  We  think  the  reason  that  your 
iMialthj  Aehimenee  and  Gloxinias  did  not  bloom  might  be  too  much  shade 
aad  too  little  headend  that  the  nuty  appearance  is  owing  to  the  shade  aad 


Books  (Jans).— We  shall  very  shortly  publish  a  work  on  Vine  eultore— 
it  is  now  printing.  Mr.  Abbey's  papers  on  Mdon  onltnre,  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  give  all  needfhl  direetlona.  In  the  **  Garden  Manual,'* 
which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  twenty  postage  etampa, 
you  win  And  ^recti<ms  not  only  for  Booe  culture,  but  Melon  culture. 

Hkathio  a  Small  Gbkekbousx  (CbfcoHa).- For  a  house  16  by  f  flset  wa 
have  no  doubt  that  an  Amott's  brick  stove  would  be  quite  suffldent  To  Intore 
a  propaga'Ing  place  in  spring,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  small  bent  pipes,  eay 
10  inches  in  diameter,  placed  over  or  in  the  fireplace,  with  their  ends  eom« 
municating  with  a  small  wooden  tank,  covered  with  slate  or  plate  iron.    Wa 
do  not  think,  however,  we  could  give  details  more  simple  aa  to  the  baOdlnv 
of  them  than  we  have  frequently  done.    Since  your  tradesman  sees  so  watik 
difficulty,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  a  flue  as  you  propose,  passing 
along  one  end  and  front,  and  returning  to  the  place  from  whence  It  started. 
It  Is  of  little  importance  whether  the  chimney  is  at  n,  above  the  fhmaee, 
or  at  x,  a  little  distance  from  it.    With  a  high  chimney  the  fine  maybe  bn  a 
level  througboot*  If  the  chhnney  Is  not  high,  9  or  8  inehes  of  a  rise  from  near 
the  furnace,  after  it  fakes  the  level  in  the  house,  on  to  the  chimney,  wlU 
cause  it  to  draw  better.    As  you  want  to  use  it  also  for  propagating,  wa 
think  that  a  common  nine-lnoh  flue  will  suit  you  best.    If  yon  wish  to  be 
eeonomical,  instead  of  having  a  space  between  the  flues,  one  eeatral  wall 
wotild  do  for  both  flues— that  is,  three  aide  walls  instead  of  four.    At  the 
three  turns  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  soot  doors,  and  then,  when  dean- 
iug*  you  would  not  need  to  disturb  the  flue,  and  the  brush  could  be  mn 
along  it  all  the  oftener.    What  you  style  your  flow  and  return  flua  would 
thus  preeent  a  surface  of  18  inches  when  placed  together.    Above  that  yon 
could  have  a  latticed  or  other  shelf  for  plants  In  summer ;  and  that  remorad* 
you  cotild  use  the  whole  of  the  top  of  the  flue,  nnd  e^;>ecially  the  end  next 
the  furnace,  for  a  propagating-box  or  pit  hi  the  spring.    The  best  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  have  small  shallow  boxes  of  the  necessary  widtii  made  af 
sine,  and  so  that  a  hand-light  would  go  over  them ;  or  you  could  hare  wooden 
boxes,  say  17  inches  wide,  bottomed  with  sine,  and  5  inches  deep  In  front, 
and  8  behind,  with  a  moveable  glass  lid,  and  in  these  you  eould  regulate  the 
heat  to  a  nicety,  move  away  when  more  coolness  was  required,  and  briag 
others  when  more  heat  wan  necessary  for  them     Even  with  the  end  of  the 
flue  next  the  furnace  much  might  be  done  with  a  few  of  these  little  boxea, 
say  20  inches  long,  and  the  cuttings  eould  be  Inserted  fai  ettltal>le  soil  In  the 
boxes,  or  in  small  pots,  to  be  filled  and  put  in,  and  taken  out  when  neoe^ 
sary.    Such  boxes  would  answer  well  for  hardening  off  many  things  when 
they  required  no  bottom  heat  fSrom  the  flue.    You  wonld  aee  latdy  haw^ 
have  a  hot  tank  from  snob  a  flue.    The  above  would  be  siropleet. 

PsopAOATnro  PLAirrs  (A  Toung  Beginner).— Yor  twen^  panay  postage 
slampe  you  can  have,  f^  by  post  fh>m  our  offioe,  **  The  Garden  Manual." 
It  contains  full  directions  for  what  you  ask,  and  much  more,  wbldi  yon,  as 
a  beginner,  will  be  glad  to  learn. 

FLOwax-BBu  Plahtiho  (3teila),—Vfe  would  alter  your  circle  bed  and  niant 
thus,  beginning  at  the  grass— 1.  Variegated  Alyssum;  2,  Lobdia  speaos%; 
8,  Cloth  of  Gold ;  4,  Bijou ;  5.  Christine ;  and  6,  Bonle  de  Feti,  instead  of 
IVentbam  Bose.  We  think  ae  Cloth  of  Gold  will  be  more  telling  agalaat 
the  Lobelia  than  Bijou.  If  vour  plants  of  Bijou  were  strong,  and  the  planta 
of  Christine  small,  we  would  also  change  tbem,  and  this  would  range  yonr 
variegated  foliage  better  over  the  bed.  If  Christine  Is  strong,  plant  aa  yon 
propose.  Trentham  Rose  will  too  much  overtop  Chrlstlae,  and,  therefoNb 
Boale  de  Feu,  or  moderate-sised  plants  of  Stella,  would  be  better.  To  make 
a  nice  circle  of  all  these  six  colours  your  bed  for  single  rows  wonld  require 
to  be  11  feet  in  diameter,  or  10  feet  at  the  very  least— eay  11  feet;  then  pn>- 
ceed  thus :— Fix  on  tbe  centre  and  draw  a  eirde,  with  a  line  a  foot  in  leoffth, 
which  will  give  a  diameter  of  2  feet.  Plant  that  round  with  Botile  de  Pen, 
9  inches  aiMtrt,  and  then  fill  up  the  centre.  This  will  give  you  a  drde  of 
fully  2)  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  planta  grow,  of  scarlet  Then  make  another 
drde  a  foot  farther  down,  and  plant  with  Christine  8  or  9  Inches  i^ait. 
Then  a  third  for  Bijou,  and  plant  about  7  inches  apart.  Then  10  inches  hir- 
ther  down,  another  drde  for  Cloth  of  Gold,  7  inehes  apart ;  a  fifth  drde^ 
9  inches  f!arther  down,  for  Lobelia,  and  plant  them  4  inches  apart;  and  a 
sixth  cirde,  8  indies  farther  down,  and  plant  with  Arabia  8  inohee  apart. 
For  doable  rows  allow  double  room. 

TxHTiLATiov  (Julia).— It  is  very  advisable  to  have  ventilation  at  tho 
highest  point  of  the  roof  of  the  conservatory.  However,  we  have  known 
plants  do  very  well  when  there  was  little  <«  no  air  aiven  there  if  shade  waa 
afltorded:  otherwiae  the  dry  heat  will  be  apt  to  oall  iato  existence  shoala  of 
red  spider. 

DaermoTDfo  Rxn  Spidsx  Aim  Thbips  (Idem).  —The  means  to  be  used 
will  much  depend  on  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  operated  upon.  Bepeated 
smokings  with  tobacco  will  destroy  the  thrips,  and  repeated  lashings  with 
water  and  sulphur  fumes  (not  fhmi  burning  the  sulphur)  will  ke^  down  thn 
red  spider.  For  particular  plants,  perhi^^s  nothing  is  better  than  dipping  the 
planta  all  over  into  a  tub  of  site  water,  just  sufficiently  strong  to  be  slightly 
sticky  when  placed  between  the  fingers ;  setting  the  plants  In  a  shady  plaaa 
for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  drawing  the  finders  through  them.  Afterwards 
dip  the  heads  repeatedly  In  soft  water  at  about  90S  and  lay  the  plants  down 
on  a  doth  or  a  mat,  and  syringe  them  wdl  all  over.  Both  insects,  when 
they  get  ahead,  are  difficult  to  master. 

Diseased  Vike.shoots  (Pampinue).—'We  discovered  no  red  iplden,  hot 
where  they  had  been,  and  on  both  spedmens  we  found  about  bdf  a  doaan 
small  white  thrips  looking  as  if  they  had  not  been  hatched  long  Thrips  and  red 
spider  are,  therefore,  no  doubt  your  principal  enemies,  encouraged  no  doubt 
by  dryness  at  the  root  of  the  Vines,  and  a  dry  bright  sunny  atmosphere. 
See  answers  to  other  correspondents.  Watering  at  the  roots  if  the  border 
Is  dry,  a  moister  atmosphere,  and  smoking  where  the  Grapes  are  not  too 
ripe,  will  be  the  quickest  wav  of  extirpating  the  thrips,  and  waahing  every 
open  part  of  the  wall  with  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  and  coating  the  hot-water 
pipes  or  fine  with  sulphur,  if  not  above  ITO*",  will  he  the  best  thing  for  van- 
qnishiag  the  red  spider,  unless  you  can  alco  wash  the  leaves  of  the  Vinee. 

TaxTrLATiKO  ( Jpaoromas].- We  percdve  nothing  unsuitable  in  the  mode  of 
ventilating ;  but  unless  we  knew  morcL  we  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  uains 
Tinea  in  pots  In  a  house  well  filled  with  Tines,  except  for  obtaining  tham  a 
little  earlier.  We  do  not  object  to  the  Tines  in  pote  being  grown  on  a 
platform  dose  to  the  front  glass.  Unless  in  extreme  cases  yon  wlU  not  need 
to  whitewash  the  front  glass,  as  the  leaves  will  in  general  so  overlap  thn 
front  as  to  give  shade  enough.  In  the  narrow  upright  housee  at  Trantham, 
the  flrutt  was  as  near  the  front  glass  ss  yours  wm.  be,  but  no  drawback  waa 
eocpertenced  on  that  aoeonnL  The  Tines  In  pots  will  do  better  if  the  pota 
are  plunged.  Muscat  Grapes  are  dearer  than  other  Grapes  because  ih9f 
require  more  heat  and  moKe  time  to  ripen  them  thorooghly. 


lUUBJSfJJi  COP  iHOBflCIODI/njBfi  ^IND  ^OOTTAOS  GASDENSB.      [  Bwtemter  S7, 18M. 


HmciwiMFSonD  Tm  OT.  JT.y.— We  fond  m  Intect  an  41ie  Vtaetoaf, 
Imt  plenty  of  vreof  that  H  bed  beenjribMed  aU  ofer  bf  the  the  Utfipt.  If 
tlie  Vinee  ereaearty  liee,  er  ^oUrao,  yonr  beet  ptan  would  be  te  takeoff  all 
theiroret  lee^ea  oereteily  and  bun  theo,  and  then  aponffe  the  othere  eace- 
IUIt  wtfh  eoap  and  water.  At  an  earlier  atafe  yon  aalKht  hare  molced  with 

-  tobaeco ;  bat  if  ripe  the  amokUig  ia  apt  to  taint  the  f rait.  For  the  Moaeat'a 
■haaUng  yon  ean  hare  no  remedy  now.  Oeoemlly  it  proeeeds  firom  orer- 
'ewMiof,  or  defielent  root^aotinn ;  pediape  tram  the  roota  being  deep  in  a 

-  e^d«  debt  wet  border. 

Bonn  Dear  ran  YnoMonnsR  CPoni-cUu).— Spread  the  bone  dnat  od  the 
■nilbee  of  the  border,  and  fork  it4n»  not  distarbing  the  aoU  more  than 


OiTTOie  Fvnn  Hnnan  (S.  &)^— Whether  yon  mean  ellpphig  or  ontthig 

.  down  a  ferae  hedge,  the  best  time  for  the  ofieration  iein  dry  weather,  at 
llie  end  of  Febraary  or  early  in  March. 

Hammb  or  IneBOTB  (A  Farmer**  IF«f«).-^The  little  beetle  von  haTO  sent, 
m  fowid  in  yonr  bed-rooms,  ehatae,  Ae.«  is  the  Ptinus  hololeuens,  now 
.weed  eirer  a  great  part  of  England,  but  which  we  beUere  was  imported  into 
Sngland  ftom  Roasia  aboat  thirty  years  ago  In  a  cargo  of  leather  or  skins. 
We  do  not  think  they  breed  in  the  Ivy ;  peoslbly  their  larrn  food  npon 
>'Mfiiae  animal  matters  about  the  honse.  Their  occasional  appearance  in 
great  qoanticies  in  hoosea  is,  howerer,  a  mystery.    The  larrte  of  the  Ptlni 

.Mwndly  food  oo  dnr  animal  matter,  whilst  the  Anobtnms  (an  allied  group) 

rfoed  en  old  weed.    Ton  would  confer  a. beoeftt  by  hunting  out  the  place  of 

r  foading  of  this  species  in  its  larra  fttate.— W. 

NAMua  OF  Fruit  {J.  If.  P,  &).— 1.  Achan ;  2,  wmiams*s  Bon  ChrMIen ; 

.8*  LeniaeBonneof  Jersey;  4,  Beurr6  Diel:  5,  Beorr6  Duhaume}  6,' Marie 

.Looiae:  7,  King  Edward's;  8,  Comte  de  Lamy;  9,  Marie  Loulso;  11,  Ne 
PhiB  Meurist  18,  Beurr6  de  Baaoe;  14,  Conselller  de  la  Cour;  15,  Qrosae 
CalebMse.    It  is  ^tUe  impotaible  for  us  to  repack  fruit  seat  to  be  named, 

/•nd  retom  it.  (T.  P.  J7.  A).— How  cen  you  have  the  conscienoe  to  sak 
■■tonametwenty  fHdts,  and  snch  a  lot  of  bad  specimens  «9  they  are!  We 
have  named  all  that  are  worth  naming.  1,  London  Pippin ;  8,  Nonpareil ; 
^  Lemon  Pippin ;  4,  Northern  GreeiUng ;  8,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  9,  Winter 

'  Orecntaig;  U,  Royal  RuaRet ;  14,  Yorkshire  Greening ;  16,  Beurr6  de  Ranee ; 

.17,  Okm  Moreeeu;  19.  Passe  Colmar:  20,  Beurr6  Boec 

.  MMMMB  ov  Plahts  {SuUonh-^lt  is  Cotyledon  umbUiens,  a  common  plant, 
aot  at  all  eenteed  to  Onemaey.     (ffeer^sy).— 1,  Datura  stramonittm; 

ABoddlea  LIndleyane. 

XOJJLT&Y.  BEE»  and  HMISXHOLD  CHBSXSWLX. 


METROPOLITAN  POULTEY  SHOW. 

.1  AM  glad  to  see  that  one  of  yoxxr  oorreflponctotB  has 
Ixreaelied  the  sulijeot  of  a  London  poultry  show.  I  feel 
oeortain  that  it  woold  be  snooessfol  j£  yropeTlj  timed  and 
.managed. 

^e  ffreat  snoeess  of  the  Birmingham  Show  has  no  doubt 
Bctisen  nom  the  fkot  that  it  is  held  aimnltaneovisly  with  the 
jobMb  show ;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  show  held 
at  a  oonvenient  plaoe  in  dose  pioximil^  to  the  Agricoltnral 
Hall  at  tite  same  time  as  the  Smithfield  CatUe  ^ow  should 
:not  be  a  great  soccess.  The  only  thing  wanted  is  asoitable 
.bnilding  suitably  plaood«  and  there  alone  is  the  difiBonlty; 
tat  I  mr  it  is  an  insuperable  one. — ^P. 


UTTOXETER  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY. 

Thx  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Sodeiy  was  first  established 
an  the  year  1844,  and,  consequent^,  it  has  now  stood  the 
^test  of  twenty  yeara.  For  a  considerable  number  of  years 
past  poultry  has  held  an  important  position  at  its  annual 
jneetings;  and  if  anything  were  necessary  to  prore  how 
popular  ijiis  portion  of  the  display  is,  we  can  confidently 
'xmr  to  the  abeolutely  thronged  state  <^  the  rery  large  tent 
In  which  the  poultry  was  exhibited,  and  that  from  the  very 
time  of  opening  to  the  public,  to  its  dose.  It  must  not, 
hcfwvwer,  be  for  a  single  moment  supposed  that  this  remark- 
able influx  of  -visitors  gathered  themselves  within  the  tent 
devoted  to  poultry  firom  any  stress  of  weather :  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for,  on  the  contrary,  a  more  lovely,  genial  autumnal 
day  oould  soarody  be  imagined,  and  yet  throughout  the 
whole  time  the  fair  sex  were  carefully  inspecting  by  ifiur  the 
beat  collection  this  Society  has  ever  called  together.  We 
xnay  truly  say,  that  scarcely  the  most  fastidious  amateur 
eodld  find  a  really  bad  pen  among  the  ndiole,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  entries  were  more  numerous  than 
«vat.  The  situation  of  the  show-field  was  a  most  suitable 
one,  and  the  sceneiy  was  very  extensive ;  whilst  to  render 
the  day's  pleasure  even  still  more  en^cmible,  l^  the  kind 
and  ready  permission  of  A.  H.  Vernon,  Esq.,  the  ezoellent 
band  of  the  Second  Derbyshire  Volunteers  enlivened  the 
prooeedings,  thus  addii^  very  mudi  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
jMene. 

We  must  now  take  a  brief  review  of  the  various  dasses 
in  the  order  they  appear  in  the  printed  catalogue.  Black- 
Ineasted  and  Brown  Bed  Oame  fowls  head  the  list.  It  was 
a  matter  of  general  lemark,  that  not  a  single  firHt-iate.pen 


of  thalatter  coloor  waa  to  be  firand,  whilst  the  Black  Beds 
w«B8'bettsr  tiian  at  previoos  meetiaga.  The  pullets  in  tlie 
first-prize  'pen  were  remairkably  we]l-devd<^>^  spedmena, 
but  the  xsookerel,  to  our  ideas,  appeared  as  t^ou^h  it  head 
bean  over-ran  on  its  "walk"  by  an«dalt  male  burd.  Tbt^ 
second-prize  pen  were  a  remackably  Game-like-looking  triD, 
but  were  evidently*  though  so  well  bred,  wanting  in  strenfft^i 
and  bone,  had  tikey  been  tested  in  the  cock-^t.  In  the 
next  dass  for  Game  of  any  other  odours,  a  nen  of  Duefc- 
wings  stock  first,  but  the  code  was  undoubtedly  too  lig^it- 
colcmred  in  the  shoulders,  and  more  leggy  thsji  desir^de. 
This  was  one  of  the  weakest  daaaes  in  the  Show,  the  entariaB 
consisting  of  only  tdiree  pens.  We  now  piooeed  to  tbe 
Spanish,  which  were  sudi  as  would  add  cremt  to  any  sho^. 
It  is  difficult  to  oaU  to  mind  a  better  competition  than 
ensued  between  the  sucoessful  pens.  The  fkees  of  the  first- 
prize  birds,  though  but  little,  if  any,  above  half  the  age  of 
their  competitors,  reminded  us  storonsfy  of  the  pens  of 
Spanish  shown  some  years  back  by  lur.  Peck,  of  Wigvn. 
They  were  of  extraordinarily  fine  quality,  and  as  ddicate  in 
appearance  aa  white  kid.  They  were  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lamb,  of  Wohrerhamptxm.  Mr.  Bodbard's  seo(Mid»piifle  pea 
were  remarkably  well-grown  specimens,  but  the  cooker^ 
when  two  years  old  will  be  too  much  corrugated  about  tbe 
face  for  a  first-class  q^edmen.  We  now  come  to  the  ik>Hh> 
ings,  which  were  not  only  very  good,  but  remarkably  eoKfy 
well-grown  chickens.  Some  of  the  pullets  in  the  dass  for 
Silver  Greys  were  ae  good  as  any  one  oould  desire  so  ear^ 
in  the  aeaaon.  In  Ovo^aaa  the  Show  stood  very  high;  aoaa 
if  we  are  to  take  those  shown  as  evidences  of  the  attentinBL 
still  paid  to  breeding  t^em,  the  public  taste  iorOodiiiis  is 
even  yet  far  from  abygone.  Hr.  Bates,  of  Harbome,  clearefl 
the  board  of  all  prises  in  the  Cinnamon  and  Boif  daaa  witiL 
birds  of  the  highest  merit  and  very  true  to  odour  thiengh- 
out,  the  matclung  of  the  pens  being  also  evident^  wdl  oon- 
sidered.  Mr.  Stretch  here  e^diibitod  a  most  exoallent  pen 
for  size  and  general  characteristieB,  but  of  feather  jneat 
difficult  to  describe.  Their  general  appearanee  bespoke 
them  to  be  bred  from  a  cross  between  SHver  Cinnamons  aoA 
Buffii,  as  they  partook  of  the  peouliarities  of  both,  but  Ar 
firom  being  true-feathered  to  dt^ier.  Still  they  were  renaiii- 
ably  good  birds,  and  shown  in  fbultiess  condition— lov€||r 
fowls  to  look  upon  at  their  prsseot  age,  but  will,  if  shown-eitr 
"two  years  dd,  be  completdy  "  grizded."  llie  dark  CoduBS 
were  only  represented  by  mown  birds,  which  are  not  nea^ 
so  attractive  a  odour  as  the  Partrid^feathered  ones.  The 
Sambwrghs  were  weakest  in  the  Goldmi-pendlled  dass ;  hot 
the  Silvea^peadlled  and  both  the  Spangled  nlnssns  ^were^ 
most  meritorious. 

Turkeffs  were  shown  of  exceHeht  quality ;  and  B&s.  Seamoo» 
of  Aylesbury,  quite  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bt- 
toxeter  distziet  by  a  display  of  both  Omm  and  A^esboy 
Ducks  that  put  everything  approadiuu^  to  competition  in 
the  shade.  Throngs  of  visitors  crowded  around  these  pena 
1^  whde  day.  The  first-^nne  Geese  were  Toulouse,  the 
second  were  truly  bred  Embdens;  and  it  was  difficult  tl> 
determine  priority  of  podtion  between  them.  The  Aylea- 
burys  shown  by  this  lady  were  just  sudi  as  she  ii|i|wwj 
always  able  to  send  out  wherever  good  premiums  aan» 
offered.  The  Bouen  Dudes  were  not  only  a  strong  da89» 
but  also  a  very  good  one.  A  most  unusual  feature  here  wsb 
tjiat  there  was  not  a  single  fanlty-cdomred-biUed  BcKk 
throughout.  A  dass  for  Buenos  Ayrean  Dudes  produeeft 
great  competition.  It  is,  however,  wdl  for  amatetmi  to  be«r 
constantly  in.imnd  that  large  size  here  is  regarded  as  th» 
very  opposite  of  a  deslderaltun,  however  perfeot  the  f esthff  • 
They  should  certainly  not  exoeed  the  siae  of  an  ordmta^ 
Widgeon,  and  if  smaller  so  much  the  better.  Some  eapitM 
White  Muscovy  Ducks,  a  pen  of  Guelderlands,  and  aonifr 
excellent  Negro  or  Silky  fowls,  as  «*eixtra  stock,*'  deeoft 
the  rear  of  this  excellent  Show. 

Every  poedble  oare  was  ^ven  to  the  .birds,  and  we  w«b» 
mudi  pleased  to  notice  that,  witii  one  sditary  exo^itiaq^ 
every  specimen  sent  appeared  in  robust  health.  Althnngh 
the  railway  accommodation  to  XTttoxeter  is  not  anything 
likeequal  to  that  <^  the  shows  that  were  held  respective^ 
at  Burton  and  Tamworth  In  preceding  years,  we  are  glad  to 
find  more  money  was  taken  at  the  dcwrs. 

04MB  (BUck-breuted  and  othtr  B*dt).— C&ldlmM.— Flttt  J.  BifcowrH. 
DrajTMaMiUCBUck).  Second,  J.  StobH  Wm^  HaU»  lttsflft»Ul  (BM^ 
Coaimended,  J.  Stabbs(Btack). 


jmnanuL  cp  ■oBnccLErmn  J[M>  oonu^osi  gasdsnss. 


Bun  (tar  atbm  ivM*}^nM,  Hr  at;  ■■  Ohk  Bat,  HaftDo  BA> 
WMnwA.    SMMd,J.  H>kM,Ea>«il»vPnnM(biMbiriu]. 

a-Mma— Wm  g.  L«^  OiftM,  W^TirtawTHn.  iMiiia,  J.  a.  Ka*. 
k«d|^AliivMi  Court,  WitMU>i  »«(*.    " —    ■"   ~—  "— — 


BBQU  (WM*  1  TtalHiiTV-niit  lid  SB 
MMbUT.  Bi(klj  Cnuwdad,  V.  H.  S. 
dB|tan>  ntDitMr. 

■(■»«B^.-I 

t,  P<cnM%  B 


^ku  Show,  held  in  ootuwctioll  -trttli'  tlie  BcartdeiillnnT  and 
Jignoaltoial  ^idbitlcai,  toi^  fdnos  on  tfaff  IMi  imt. ;  nd; 
natwithataiidiiwawetaflflntooii,  waa  attended  by  thcraamidK 
of  people  (Kan  Iie«da,  Bndfind,  HoKBit,  utd  the  nejghboitr- 
bood,  all  of  vliom  appeued  to  t»ke  the  Itreliest  intenst  in 
tb*  Show  tluotiabont. 

1^0  Commima  exerted  themsdrea  in  »  prtdsewortfir 
tMnuer,  and  sncoeeded  in  makbig-  the  Show  >  ODoqilete 
■■ooeu.  Mid  ererjthlng;  puaed  off  welL 

The  show  of  ponltiy  waa  not  large,  yet  in  tnat?  cues 
tSa  biida  were  of  good  qaaUtr.  Of  conne  th«  lateneaa  of 
tke  laaaoa  eanaed  the  adults  to  diow  dJaadTantagMnriy. 
Jt,  Bioe  Slack  Bed  GtonM  atw,  tbongh  a  Uttle  too  nkitow 
aooea  the  shonlden,  won  fln^pme  nr  aock  of  anr  tureed, 
and  a  decent  Brown  Red  oock  waa  eeeond.  A  Ihir  pen 
«f  Biowa  Bbd  chliftenr  were  flnt  in  their  cteM  and  a 

fpen   of  BUck    Beda  were    aeoond.      Tfaia   poaitdon 
hare  bean  rSTened  bnt  for  the  cock  '"  ^'"" ^ 


V^i 


pan  being  Bligbtl;  Dnck-beeled.  A  good  pen  of  Dudwiiiff 
cUckana  won,  and  had  the  aectlonal  prise  for  the  Beat  pen  M 
^tme  fbwla^  ezhihited  awaided  to  them.    A  capital  pen  of 


S9Tei<-penoilled  Banrirwrfh  ehicksna  walked' 
Uw  aeotianal  prize  awarded  to  them.  Bantemi;  tjumgh  not 
anmerous,  were  good  in  eadi  daaa,  ud  a  capital  pen  of 
nadc  Bed  Oame  von  the  seotioiial  prize.  apaoA  ware  tbtj 
meagn^  and,  nnfortonatelj,  a  vwrj  good  pen  of  ofaiiAena, 
lielongiDg  to  Hr.  Canaan,  were  duqnalifisd  on  aeoonnt  of 
being  in  the  adnlt  olwM.  A  good  pen  of  adnlb  CtocMn*, 
fcdonging  to  Ur.  Bddon,  won  Uie  aeeUonal  pma. 

nitteWBB  a  nice  diow  of  i^fWM,  and  a  fewpenaof  AiUiti 
mn  exhibited. 

^bm  (AaylllMlMtBTMd).— rbi^T.D|aoB,HtIiAi.    Sawad,J.  Bov 


niiaif  T.  bnoa,  HnUfixf  Cocgnndad,  J.  D'.  Ns»amc,  Buln. 
Sun  (PaA»luif  >»<>  otbar  Onr*  ■«'  BIikm. — SnoBd,  J.  ftU  ft  fk 


.    SKond,  H.  C.  JdiMii, 


^rsss 


Milk,  Nt 


»in(d<ddn< 


HiManan  (Sniai-iwivOMI'-l 
PoLUiM  (OoTdta-*! — ■-*■     ■"— 


FSn^  H.  Baldm,  Bteclar,  '8aMaJ,g. 


.  a««id.w.x. 


Ocoond,  J.  Jinntt,  Hi 

i>p«i«(IIM).— Ftnc,  B-  BtMot, 
ClMiu.— Yin*    '   °— — ~ 


H.— FliM  tad  EbmUL  H.  Beldcn 
,_. )_nnl,  H.  B«MoB,  Bfai^ar,    I 

DailHiiT,  Laedi.    OuiiMu.— Prlai,  B.  Baldna. 
PocuM   (8n<(*r«MBil«dl.  —  Flnt  »d  SBCSod,  H.  BdOBB,   a^pty. 

CXJAtMJ. — nnt  indlMond,  H.  BcldDB. 
rount  (Au  otbB  rarlclf).— 'int  vUl  Ipwlal,  R.  nulla,  MafXrv- 
BunAHi  lOold  or  snra^luBd).— Pib«  H.  BeMta,  BlBtl>T. 
Bu»n(Wliltal.-nnt,C.LIM«r,HUI<ld.   Btwnd,  H.  miaan.  Ulaaliw. 
BiMTMatBlM*).— Flnt,H.Btldai,&lafiaT-    Btend,  G.  LIror,  HIiML 
Buua*  (Anr  mha  TartitT).— Flnrt  awTaawMd,  J.  c.  Knaon*.  BMIq'. 
Sruiia.— Fln(,B.B«ldn,Blnil«j,    Souod,  W.  E-Dnzbuiy,    CUotMi. 

— Friu,  U.  fiatdoB. 


a  (Ajlwbary)!    gliM,  H.  BddoB,  BinBltT.    SmodO,  V.  BwimI^ 
■■  (A  BjMia  TMlWrl^Prtn.  O.  UMr,  HlrMd. 


PwaMW. .-  Rw  I  int.— fln^  H.  B«UaK,  Blatln.  Stco 
D«>(barr.  9ic4b— rinl,  B.  Baldoi,  Blnalir-  G««<d. 
Laate     hirtWai    BiW,H.Biltea,  Blat'         

NlJlM,  Arrnier.     Paiurl.—etia, 


la,  DUMHay.  annDB.  T.  k.  Bl«ar,]lIA, 
Blliate*.  MBOiid,J.nnh,JmL,tln». 
Saooad,  H.  BaMoa.  llMlbri.— PlnW 
Jnn.    jraM»iU~Blat,  M.  Spaddlac^ 


Pint,  f[.  BMddlni,  nawibuiT.  aamnid 
-BtIu,  En.  W.  Tboniu.  H 
re*  were  Ueaara.  B. 
inlian.  Wbited-iargate,  Hall. 


VOTJLTB.1  AT  THE  DEHBT  AGBICUMTIEAIr 

SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

{fVom  a  Cnrsipntdant.) 

Tarn  aiuniBl  Bihibitian  of  the  Derbyshire  AgiicnUnnt 

Society  was  held  at  Deib;,  In  the  oatUe  market,  on  Friday 

Septembei  18th.    The  ponltiy  waa  not  the  leaat  attraatiT(r 

feature  in  the  8bow,  and  the  ituproTemmit  in  ^int  of  breedt 

aa  well  oa  number,  wsa  very  manifeat,  there  bemg  neariy  on*' 

hundred  pena  exhibited. 


Whitea,  which  were  the  fint  at  the  Spaikenhoe  Fanns^ 
Club,  well  merited  the  aame  honour  how,  amiough.  tbca» 
waa  none  to  oppose.  jBponuh  Aowed  re«y  well,  the  fir«b> 
pEtae  trirds  being  ezcellentt  aa  well  as  the  oo^  in  tjie  BeceDd> 
priae  pan.  Hhe  Ooma  daaaea,  aa  a  whole,  were  veay  good. 
Mr.  Spencer's  WMtea  being  everythinif  that  oonMbedeairad* 
In  Bmnburgkt  Hr.  Campion's  Silver-pencilled  well  deawTed' 
the  honoaitiiey  obtained,  hba.  Hurt  carried  off  the  premiam 
for  Doiking  ddckena,  and  the  Connt«ia  of  CheatorfloMt 
waaaeoond.  Uanyof tbeGtamechiekeDapromiaedwell.  Tba 
fiiet.pciae  Cathim  pallets  were  ^ilendid  birds,  but  the  cook 
waa  not  their  eqnaL    Whites  wee*  seoond  with  a  o^dU 

>  oompetitiou ;   bat  fbti 


good,  though  the  entriea  were  few.     Last,  though  not  le 
was  Hr.  Foontain'H  pen  of  White  Huaoory  Ducks,  whiah 
deaerradly  lecelTed  a  high  comnendation  as  extra  stock. 

DoutMa  (CMaBad).— Flnb  J.  Bin,  BlaAoB  Wood.    Baouid,  Cualntol 
Cbmuaita.     BI^T  Ooanaaded,  J.  BUabmaimLD.,  Uleklao'tr.    C«a< 

nMadad,  J.  nalluar,  Bntln  Pana.    OMa' "—  •*-  ••"••    «— ™*- 

CoBstcH  Df  ClKitertlald.    CoeuBtBdad,  J. 

DOKKiMia  (WMta).— Pltaa,  J.  Faolkaar. 

0»HinL— t1nt,J.T.FoiiBlalB,  Cowtkif  WitHi 
Dvbr- 

Oiiri   {DiTt-bmii4<d].  —  nnt,  I.   Biknri 

Sasood,  W.  TbocpB.  TholateB.    Highlr  Csbub* ,  .. 

CwBtaadad,  J.  BakamlL    Ckittaiu.— Pint,  Hn.  Hay,  Sadbuy. 
T.  S.  BUfsrd,  KnlBUm.    OaiantBdad,  J.  UllaeH. 

OiMt  <WUM  a>  PUa).— nnt,  C.  SfMoar.  naliUa.    Itenaii. 
Wiat  fliilam.    ComBUBdad,  "  *" —  "* 


Faim.^^Waiu.|-Fint,  Mn.  BbiV  8 

HoBM.   B«a«d,  H,  IkitT,, 
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Hambomhs  (Oold-penoiUad).— First  And  Seeond,  P.  W.  Bownt,  Ball 
Bridge,  Crloh.    Oommeoded,  C.  Spencer. 

Hajouboks  (Oold-spangled).— First  and  Seeond,  F,  Camp,  Etwall.  Oom- 
mended,  8.  W.  Cox,  Spondon ;  J.  Faulkner. 

VUMMVEam  (SUTer-peneiUed).— iltst,  T.  Campion,  Brallsford.  Beoond, 
Ql  Statham* 

HAXBcmoHS  (Sllrer-spaagled).- First,  Hiss  A.  V.  Hart,  The  KnoU,  Uttle- 
qrar.  Second.  Iln.  Hart.  Alderwasley.  Commended,  J.  Langley,  ICiekle- 
OTcr  {  H.  DarSj. 

.  CoORni  CHi0KBii8.<*Fir8t,  J.  T.  Fountain  (Buff).     8econd,lH.  WalUs, 
Derby  (white).    Commended,  J.  Hitchman,  |I,p.  (Boif). 
,I)vcKis  (Booen), — Prise,  B.  Cowley. 

Dccxs  (Aylesbunr).—  First,  J.  FauQmer.  Second,  J.  Hitehman,  H.D. 
HicUy  Oommendefl^  W.  Harding. 

Gbbsi.— First,  W.  T.  Cox  Second,  J.  Hitohman,  11 D.  Commended,  R. 
Cowley,  Bredsall ;  J.  Faulkner. 

TvmuRs.— First  and  Second,  J.  Brougb,  Langley. 

fiziKA  Stock.— Highly  Commended,  J.  T,  Fountain  (Uuscory  Docks). 


MIDDLETON  AGBICULTUHAL   SOCIETY'S 
POULTEY  SHOW.— Septbmbbb  22nd. 

Gajcx  (Black-breaited  and  etiher  Reds).— First,  J.  Wood,  Moat  House, 
Bdgh,  near  Wigan.  Second,  J.  Fleteher,  Stoneoloaf^  near  Manchester. 
Third,  T.  Dysoa,  Pellon  Lane,  Qalifax.  Highly  Commended,  Capt.  H, 
Heaton,  Lower  Bronghton,  Manchester ;  J.  Fell,  Delghton,  near  Leeda; 
J.  Firth,  Lily  Lane,  Halifax.  OocJ^d^— First,  T.  Dyson.  Second,  J.  Wood. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Statter,  Stand,  near  Bory ;  J.  Firth. 

Oaxx  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough  (Pile).  Se- 
cond. E.  Aykroyd,  Birlington  Boad,  near  B^adlNd  (Dackwing).  Third,  J. 
Fletcher  (Dackwing).  Cockerels.—Flnt,  H.  Thompson,  Milnthorpe  (Pile, 
whito  legs).    Second,  W.  R.  Duxbury.  Leeds  (Dackwing). 

Oaxb  (Any  Tsriety).— Cop,  J.  Orossland,  J[on.,  Wakefield.  Second.  J, 
Wood,  Haigh,  near  Wigan  (Brown  Red).  Third,  £.  Aykroyd,  Bradfdrd 
(Dackwing).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough  (Piles) :  J.  B. 
AOdbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  near  Brtstol  (Dookwing) ;  J.  Wood ; 
H.  Thompson,  Milnthorpe.  Oommeaded.  J.  Saves,  Knowsley ;  T.  Statter, 
Stand,  near  Bury ;  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton;  T.  Dyson,  Halifax ;  W.  K. 
Doxbury,  Leeds;  Capt.  Heaton. 

SmnsK.— First,  B.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 
Third,  J.  Topp,  Halshew  Moor.  ODoJkerW.— First,  W.  Cannan.  Second, 
E.  T.  Holden. 

Doaxixos.— First,  J.  White,  Warlaby.  Second  and  Third,  E.  Smith, 
Mtddleton.  Highly  Commended,  C.  W.  Brierley.  Cockerel.— Tint^  S. 
Harrop.  Second,  J.  White.  Fullets.—Tint,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Second, 
J.  White.    Highly  Commended,  E.  Smith. 

Bbavka  Pootsa.— First  and  Third,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge.  Second, 
T.  Statter.  Bory.  Cockerel.— F\f%,  T.  Statter.  Second,  H.  Lacy.  Highly 
Commended,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Hartwell.  Pullets.-'Pirst  and  Second, 
H.  Laoy.     Highly  Commended,  E.  T.  Holden,  Walsall ;  E.  Leech. 

CocHnr-CHWA  (Any  variety).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk  (Partridge). 
Second,  Captain  H.  Heaton  (Buff).  Third,  J.  Nelson,  Manchester  (Buff}. 
Hiffhly  Commended,  C.  Kershaw ;  J.  Cropland.  Cockerel.— Flnt,  C.  £. 
Bidsdale.  Second,  Captain  H.  Heaton,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended, 
C.  Kershaw.  FuUet$.—¥int,  Captain  H.  Heaton  (Buff;.  Second,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  Q.  H.  Wheeler;  J.T.  Wellens, 
Middleton. 

Hahbcbgh  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  C  M.  Royds,  Rochdale.  Second  mnd 
Thfrd,  J.  Fielding,  Newehuroh.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Wrigley.  Middle- 
ton.  OeciMre/.— First,  T.  Bums,  Wigan.  Second,  J.  Preston,  Bradford. 
Fulleti.'-Fint,  J.Wrigley.  Second,  S.  Smith,  Northowram.  Commended, 
Mrs.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford. 

HaifBVROH  (Silver-pencilled).- First,  J.  Robinson,  Qarstang.  Second, 
J*  Preeton,  Old  Bongh,  Ollerton,  near  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Beklon,  Qil«tead, 
Biucler.  Cockerels.'^FiT»tt  H.  Charnock,  Church,  near  Accrington.  Se- 
cond, D.  llUngworth.  Burley,  near  OUej.  Pullets,— Fixit,  Mrs.  H.  Sharp, 
Bradford.    Second,  E«  Smith,  Middleton. 

Hambdxoh  (Clold-spangled).—  First,  T.  Scholes,  Chadderton.  Second, 
J.  Spgden.  Third,  J.  Roe,  Hedfleld,  near  Mnnchester.  Commended,  T. 
Ogden,  Chadderton.  Cockereli.-Yini,  J.  Bucklev,  Tainton,  near  Asbton- 
nnder-Lyne.  Second,  Hepworth  A  Coldweli,  Norridge,  Holmflrth.  Gom- 
BMAded,  Meesrs.  Saul  A  Co.,  Boarahaw.  iHti/<^.— First,  J.  Chadderton, 
Old  Lans,  near  Hollinwood.  Second,  J.  Ogden,  Chadderton.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Lancashire,  Heaton. 

Hahbokqh  (Silver-spangled).- First,  J.  Robinson,  Qarstang.  Seoond, 
Soasrs.  Saul  ie  Co.,  Boarshaw,  Middleton.  Third,  M.  Icherwood,  Bank  Top, 
Badellffe.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding ;  J.  Kay.  Cockerels.— Fir&t, 
J.  Lancashire,  Tong  Lane.  Second,  J.  Colllnge,  Middleton.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Ogden,  Middleton.  Futleta.—Fint,  M.  Isherwood.  Second,  J. 
Hilton,  Middleton.    Highly  Commended,  T.  Colllnge ;  J.  Lancashire. 

Hambvroh  (Black).— First,  H.  Beldon,  GiUtead,  Bingler.  Second,  R. 
Battersby.  Heywood.  Third,  J.  H.  Lord,  Little  Green,  Middleton.  Highly 
Commended,  R.  Goodwin,  Middleton.  Cockerels,— Flnt,  J.  H.  Qardener, 
Hollinwood.  Second,  J.  H.  Lord.  Highly  Commended.  J.  Hope,  Oldham. 
M/e^.— First,  E.  Partington,  Middleton.  Second,  R.  Battersby,  Heywood. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Jaques,  Bottom  Barrowflelds,  Middleton;  R.  Lanca- 
ahire,  Sandy  Lane,  Tonge. 

AmrTAmxBTT  (not  included  In  the  Classes^— First,  H.Carter, Upper  Thong, 
Holmflrth.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  GiUtead  (Silver  Polands).  Third.  W.  Bar- 
ber, Ovenden,  near  Halifax  (Andalusian).  Highly  Commended,  W.  Falrw 
bairn,  Wendle,  near  Rochdale  (Cuckoo  Creels).  <7<M;A;«r«/s.— First,  H.  Bel- 
don, Oilstead  (Silver  Polands).  Second,  8.  Farrington,  Chat  Moss,  Ashley, 
near  Manchester  (White^rested  BliuA  Rolands).  Putleta.—kint,  S.  Far- 
rington.   Second,  W.  Barber  (Andaluidan). 

Bahtaxs  (Game).— First,  J.  W.  Morris,  Rochdale.  Second,  J.  Qroaland, 
Jmi.,  Waltefleld.  JThird,  J.  W.  Morris.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Oresland, 
jun.G)cA«rs/«.— First  and  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton  (Black  Bed 
and  Brown  Red). 

BaitTAiia  (Anv  other  varietv).-Flr8t,  a  Walker,  HaUesx  (Gold-laced). 
Sioood,  H*  Beldon,  Bingley  (Black).  Commended,  T.  C.  Harrison,  HalL 
CocAw-«i.— First,  H.  Beldon  (Sdver-laced).    Second,  C.  W.  Brierley. 

Dscsuno*— flrtt,  J.   Hartley,  Rochdale.     Second  and  Highly  Com- 


mended,  Mnu  M.  Seamooi.  JUmm^TMb,  3.  Nelaen.  Seeond,  J.  Robia<- 
aon,  Garatang.  Hi^y  Commended,  C  Moore;  i.  Bobinaon;  B.  Leech. 
Aftjf  eOer  varie/y.-Fkrsl,  O.  W.  Bxtertoy,  MIddleloQ.  Seoond  and  Highlj 
Commended,  T.' Statter. 

OosuMos  (Any  variety).  —  First,  J.  Southern,  Kenyon.     Second  and 
Highly' Commended,  D.  B.  Davis,  Knutofnd. 

TiTUOTB.— First,  B.  J.  Wood,  Manchester.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierley. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Leech  f  D.  B.  Davia,  Knatsford. 

FooLTBT  SsLiwd  C&AM.— Flint,  H.  Carter,  Holmftrtk  (Blaek  Polands). 
Second,  R.  Goodwin,  Middleton  (Black  Hamborghs).  Third,  T.  Boni* 
Abram,  Wigan.    Higtily  Cbmmond^d,  Misa  A.  Bamlbrd. 

PioBOHB.— 7\im&f«r«  CAlmond).--Firet.  H.  Tardley .  Birmingham.  Beeand, 
P.  Eden,  Salford.  Carritfrs.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Salford.  Pmoitr»^ 
—First,  E,  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  P.  Eden.  JacoWws.- Fkit,  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  E.  E.  M.  Royds.  Rochdale.  PmUaiU,^ 
First.  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.  Second,  H.  Yardley.  0»is:— First,  J.  W. 
Edge.  Second,  J.  Walmsley,  FaiUworth.  JVim».— First,  H.  Clegg,  OMham. 
Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Amf  other  variety,— Fini,  C.  J.  Samoels,  MsTiithfefhr 
(Trumpeters).    Second,  P.  Bden  (Barbs). 

BABBITS.— First  and  Second,  R.  Anderson,  Stand,  PiUdngton. 

Judges,— Pouttry  :  Mr.;  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston ;, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Grange,  near  York.  Pigeom  and 
Babbits :  Mr.  £.  Slack,  Newton  Heath*  near  Manch^ter. 


m^OTTY  POINT. 


POTJLTBT  SHOW  SWEEPSTAKES. 

In  our  Journal  of  the  30th  ult.,  paffe  183,  we  gave  the 
details  of  a  case  argued  in  the  SufFofic  County  Court.  The 
Judge  of  that  Court,  John  WorUedge,  Esq.,  deliyered  hia 
judgment  in  the  case  on  the  19t^  inst.,  and  we  hare  been 
favoured  with  the  following  copy  d  his  judgment. 

Patne  V.  J;  Dallbxobr  and  Wbisstock. 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Payne,  who  is  manag- 
ing clerk  to  Mr.  Qudgeon,  of  Stowmazket,  to  receive  firom 
the  defendenta  the  small  sum  of  S$, ;  but  though  the  sum  be 
small,  Mr.  Payne  alleged  that  the  case  involved  a  matter  of 
principle,  but  to  my  mind  It  seems  to  involve  a  good  deal 
more  feeling  than  prindi^e;  but  however  that  may  be^  I 
must  decide  it  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

The  case  arose  in  the  following  way : — On  the  26th  and 
27th  of  May  last,  tliere  waa  a  poultry  show  at  Woodbzidge, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Suffolk  Poultry  Society,  of  which 
defendents  were  the  Secretaries,  and  among  the  events,  to 
use  ^a  sporting  phrase,  that  were  advertised  to  come  off,  was 
a  sweepstakes  for  "Dorking  Cocks,"  which  was  thus  set 
forth  in  the  programme  of  the  Show :  "Dorking  cock  dass, 
a  sweepstakes  of  78,  6d.  each  will  be  opened  for  Dorking 
cocks  of  any  colour,  the  stakes  to  be  disposed  of  (after  de- 
ducting 55.  from  each  entry  for  hire  of  pens,  &c,)  in  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  Game  cock  dass."     The  plaintiff 
having  a  Dorking  cock,  of  which  I  suppose  he  enter&ined  a 
high  opinion*  entered  him  for  the  above  sweepstakes,  and 
at  the  same  time  remitted  defendants  the  sum  of  7s,  6d,, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  printed  programme  as  shown 
above  quoted.    Mr.  Payne  entered  his  Dorking  cock  on  the 
7th  of  May,  which  was  the  last  day  for  entries,  and  there 
was  no  other  entry  at  all  for  the  Dorking  cock  sweepstakes ; 
but  Mr.  Payne  had  no  notice  of  the  fact,  and  in  aue  time 
sent  hia  bird  to  Woodbridge,  where  he  was  duly  exhibited 
with  other  feathered  bipeds  then  present.    There  being  no 
other  entry  for  the  Dorking  cock  sweepstakes,  the  prize  Mr. 
Hewitt  awarded  Mr.  Payne.    The  prize  in  sweepstakes  waa 
2«.  6d„  and  2^.  6d.  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Payne  by 
the  defendants,  and  received  by  hun.    But  Mr.  Payne  was 
not  satisfied  with  that,  and  has  brought  this  *  action  to 
recover  Ss,  more,  which  I  understand  is  thus  made  up — 
3s,  for  the  expenses  of  sending  the  cock  to  Woodbridge,  and 
5«.  the  residue  of  the  7s,  6d,  paid  by  Mr.  Payne  when  he 
entered  his  bird.    The  first  Mr.  Payne  contended  he  was 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendants,  because  he  said  it 
was  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  knew  there  was  no  other 
entry  for  the  Dorking  cock  sweepstake,  to  have  given  ^im 
notice  of  the  fact,  so  as  to  have  prevented  the  necessity  of 
his  sending  his  bird  to  Woodbndge,  and  that  not  having 
done  so  they  were  liable  to  refund  to  him  the  expenses  of 
sending  it ;  and  the  6s,  Mr.  Payne  claimed  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  only  one  entry,  there  was,  strictly  speaking, 
no  Dorking  cook  sweepstakes  at  all,  and  that,  therefoce,  be 
was  entitled  to  recover  back  the  whole  of  the  7s.  6d.  he  hftd 
paid  upon  the  faith  of  there  being  a  sweepstakes. 
Now,  it  is  dear  tiutt  all  entries  are  mede  sal^eot  to  the 
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rules  and  regulations  of  ihe  Show,  and,  indoed,  in  the  form 
of  entry  signed  by  Mr.  Payne,  it  is  expressty  stated  that  his 
entiy  was  so  made.  'Diat  being  so,  it  is  in  my  opinion  a 
sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Payne's  olaim  as  to  the  8«i,  amd 
there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  roles  and  regtdstions  re- 
qniring  the  defendants  to  give  Mr.  Payne  "ttie  notice  he  con- 
tends he  was  entitled  to,  and,  therefore,  his  case  as  to  the 
8».  Ms,  And  with  respect  to  the  6«.,  the  residue  oi  the 
daim,  the  following  of  the  roles  and  regolations  appear  to 
me  material  to  the  decision  of  the  case— vi;!.,  "All  exhibitors 
will  be  required  to  pay  5s.  per  pen  fbr  each  class  exhibited, 
which  shall  include  ooops,  food,  attendance,  &c."  And  Role  10, 
"Persons  entering  pooHary  and  fiftiUng  to  send  the  same  to 
the  Exhibition  wm  forfeit  the  entrance  for  each  pen,  &c.,  so 
left  vacant."  Now  coupling  the  rules  I  have  quoted  with 
the  words  in  the  programme  of  the  Dorking  cock  sweep- 
stakes (after  deducting  5s.  from  each  entry,  for  hire  of  pens, 
&c),it  18, 1  think,  perfectly  dear  that  of  Mr.  Payne's  7».  6d., 
is.  Sd,  only  was  Ms  sti^e  in  the  sweepstakes,  and  that  the 
vemaimng  5s.  became  absolutely  and  irrevocably  appropiiated 
to  the  hire  of  pens,  &c..  The  &c.  being  large  enough  and 
general  enough  to  include,  and  probafiy  also  intended  to 
mdude,  a  contribution  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  Show ; 
and  the  tenth  role  also  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  whether 
the  birds  entered  were  exhibited  or  not,  the  5s.  at  all  ev^its 
were  not  to  be  returned,  that  being,  in  fa^,  the  entrance 
fee  for  each  entry. 

Now,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  result  to  be  deduced 
from  f^e  rules,  it  is  qoite  unnecessary  for  me  to  decide  the 
knotty  point  as  to  whether  there  was,  in  fiwt,  a  swe^ 
stakes  for  Dorking  cooks  or  not;  because  if  there  was,  Mr. 
Payne  won  it,  as  was  decided  by  the  Judge  of  the  Show,  and 
has  received  the  prize.  If  there  was  not,  Mr.  Payne  has 
equally  got  back  his  stake— vis.,  the  halfcrown,  which  is  all 
tiiat  he  was  entitled  to  on  the  fiulure  of  there  being  any 
D(»-king  cock  sweepstakes,  if  failure  there  was. 

I  think,  l^erefoie,  the  defendants  have  paid  Mr.  Payne  all 
that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  under  any  aspect  <^  the  case* 
and  the  judgpment  of  the  Court  must  be  for  them ;  but  as 
Mr.  Datfenger's  letter*  of  May  30th  was  not  exactly  a  fair 
statement  of  the  fiicts,  and  was  calpidated  to  proiduce  a 
wrong  impression  on  Mr.  Payne's  mind,  each  party  must 
paytiieir  own  costs. 

Judgment  for  the  defendants  without  costs. 

*  [copy  of  lbttbk  kewkkbd  to] 

**  EcclesU  Chamberi,  80th  May,  1864. 

"DcAm  Sib,— I  enclose  yon  29.  Bd,  In  Btampa  tor  prise  Dorklog  oookerel 
•vemtakcs.    Tliere  was  only  one  entry,  and  we  refefUn  5s.  for  the  pen. 

**roar  cock  had  the  pririlege  of  competing  with  the  Dorking  cooks 
(ClaflB  12)  against  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Lingwood,  and  Mrs.  Blair,  but  Mr.  Frost 
beat  yon.  We  thonght  it  only  fair,  as  there  was  only  (me  entry  for  sweep- 
stains,  that  too  should  be  aUowed  to  do  so,  and  It  was  done,  bnt  without 
ramss.  "Yonrs  truly,  "JNO.  DALLENGER.*' 

"Mr.  H.  Payne,  Stowmarket." 


fly.  If  your  Pi^sonli  are  too  fat  more  exercise  will  zeduoa 
them  to  proper  oonditlQiL  Weather  permitting,  make  them 
fly  every  day,  and  Jceep  than  to  it  until  they  are  again  ia 
good  training,  and  then  be  oareful  that  they  do  not  reli^>se 
into  idleness.  Th^  cannot  be  fed  too  well  when  they  are 
in  training,  and  have  regolar  daily  exercise.  Peas,  Indian 
oom,  and  lentQs,  are  variously  recommended  as  the  best 
food  for  J^ring  on,  and  a  little  hempseed  just  at  starting^ 
but  the  Pigeons  most  not  be  turned  out  too  fiilL  You  wiS* 
perhM>s,  have  some  trouble  to  make  the  Pigeons  ke^  up  a^ 
first,  but  yon  must  not  expect  to  succeed  unless  you  attend 
them  I'egulazfy. — ^B.  P.  B]e»nt.] 


TUMBLEES  NOT  PLYING. 

Aboitt  four  months  ago  I  purchased  half  a  dozen  high- 
flying young  Tumblers,  which  when  I  turned  out  flew  so 
high  as  to  go  out  of  sight,  and  they  generally  were  about  an 
hour  before  they  descended;  but  since  that  they  seem  to 
have  be^i  gradually  growing  worse  and  worse  in  their  flying, 
and  now  they  never  fly  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
yet  I  know  that  those  belonging  to  the  vendor  fly  for  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five  hours  without  alighting, 
and  he  said  that  mine  would  do  the  same  when  they  grew 
older.  Will  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  their  not  doing  so, 
and  tiie  remedy?  I  only  let  them  out  once  a^ay,  and  some- 
times not  at  all,  BO  tliat  it  cannot  be  through  having  too 
much  liberty.  Last  week  I  shot  half  a  dozen  commoner 
ones  for  the  table,  and  they  being  in  very  good  oondition,  I 
thonght  perhaps  I  might  be  feeduig  the  Tumblers  too  well, 
so  I  gave  them  less  food,  but  as  y^  it  has  made  no  diffe- 
lenoe. — A  Sxjbscbibsb. 

P  think  that  you  allow  your  flying  Tumblers  to  associate 
with  common  Pigeons,  and  as  the  old  proverb  asserts, 
"  Evil  oommunications  corrupt  good  manners,"  your  Tumb- 
les learn  to  imitate  the  habits  of  the  conunon  birds.  I 
would  advise  you  either  to  kill  off  all  the  common  Pigeons,  or 
to  keep  them  confined  until  the  Tumblers  have  had  their  daily 


WINTEBING  A  CUCKOO. 

I  PEBCsrvE  one  of  your  correspondents  is  very  anxious  to 
preserve  through  the  winter,  alive  and  in  health,  a  young 
cuckoo  which  he  has  reared  this  summer. 

I  have  not  myself  any  fbar  that  this  may  be  easily  effeoted 
by  proper  care,  as  I,  when  a  youth,  kept  both  the  cuckoo 
and  the  corncrake  the  year  round.  I  had  bol^  when  quite 
young.  The  cuckoo  I  fed  at  first  on  raw  meat  and  boiled  eggs^ 
of  which  it  always  ate  ravenously  during  the  time  it  was  in 
my  possession — ^viz.,  until  the  26th  of  April,  being  very  nearly 
a  year  old.  It  then  escaped  by  the  neglect  of  a  servant.  itiT 
health  and  plumage  being  perfect,  for,  singularly  enough,  it 
moulted  to  adult  feather  during  February. 

The  meat  it  prefSsrred  was  either  sheep's  heart  or  sheep's 
kidney  cut  into  moderate-sized  pieces,  of  which  it  consumed 
considerable  quantities.  Until  the  November  of  1828  it  had 
the  free  range  of  a  large  back  unoccupied  attac  Severe 
weather  then  setting  in,  this  bird  was  placed  in  a  throstle's 
wicker  cage  near  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  it  at  that 
time  seemed  very  listless  and  drooping,  possibly  in  part 
firom  being  more  closely  conflned,  it  was  then  supplied  with 
an  occasional  treat  of  "mealworms"  from  a  flour  mUl  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  moment  it  saw  mealworms  it  ate 
heartily,  however  disindihed  to  motion  previously.  The 
dull  habits  of  this  bird  continued  only  during  the  rekUy  cold 
months  of  winter,  for  in  February  it  was  again  set  at  liberty 
in  the  room  with  its  old  companion  the  corncrake,  and  flew 
about  as  happily  as  ever.  During  the  whole  time  it  was  in 
my  possession  it  never  once  uttered  the  well-known  cry  ft*om 
which  it  takes  its  name,  but  frequently  when  flying  about 
the  room  made  the  exceedingly  rapid  monotonous  noise, 
customary  to  this  bird  at  spring  time,  when  flying  in  the 
open  country.  They  are  a  very  objectionable  bird  to  keep 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  their  excrement. 

The  corncrake  was  a  truly  lively  and  most  interesling 
pet,  and  was  so  young  as  to  be  only  covered  with  black 
down  when  I  obtained  him.    He  was  at  first  fed  on  chopped 
eggs,  boiled  hard,  mixed  with  cheese  and  meat,  and  even- 
tually he  went  on  well  with  chopped  bread  and  cheese  alone. 
He  was  always  in  motion,  for  his  hearing  was  so  singularly 
acute  that  to  approach  him  without  his  knowledge  was  im- 
possible.    I  kept  him  nearly  three  years,  and  he  almost 
invariably  "craked"  before  rain.    He  was  jokingly  called 
my  "  weatherglass,"  and  mostly  proved  a  very  correct  one. 
He  had  a  turf  of  grass  whenever  it  could  be  readily  obtained, 
and  was  especiaUy  fond  of  grasshoppers  and  woodlice,  and 
would  leave  any  other  food  to  seize  a  stray  mealwOTm,  if  by 
chance  his  cuckoo-friend  happened  to  let  one  fall.    He  was 
a  great  favourite  of  all  the  family  during  the  whole  time  we 
had  him,  and  never  evinced  the  sullen  disposition  of  the 
cuckoo,  for  he  would  follow  us  when  spoken  to — ^in  fact  he 
seemed  determined  to  cultivate  aoquaintance  with  every  one. 
His  plumage  was,  except  at  natural  intervals  of  time,  of  as 
brilliant  a  character  as  though  at  liberty,  and  strong  were 
the  expressions  of  regret,  when  one  morning  he  was  "  found 
dead"  without  any  apparent  indisposition  beforehand. — 
EnwAnn  Hbwitt,  Sparlsbrooh,  Birmingham, 


MANAGING  BEES  ON  THE  NATUEAL  SYSTEM. 

Some  time  ago  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  a  letter  of 
mine  on  the  subject  of  bee-keeping,  wherein  I  expressed  my 
intention  of  abandoning  the  "scientific"  system  for  a  more 
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ttMtoal  cne  Imwd  on  tiie  InfUto  mi  inftteofs  cHhB  bee. 
Hi  will  istonBt  yovr  nftdBni  to  lomi  Aom  iny  cspeocidiioo 
bow  Aey  may  torn  a  i^enentl  dknppotaftment  infco  «  plea- 
ivable  and  profitable  amnseiMOt. 

The  great '^Batiire  of  aU  oontio^«iy  on  the  snloeot  k  how 
to  prevent  swarming.  To  this  end  all  Unls  of  elabocate 
hires  hare  beoi  in^^ted,  hooks  written,  -plaiui  ptoposed^ 
ijid  oontrorersieB  engaged  in.  My  'fimr^yean  csperienoe 
with  Neighboar's,  Ti^oi^b,  8tewartoa,  and  other  hives  oon- 
tiiH)es  me  thafc  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  swarming  ezoopt 
b^  one  method*  that  <^  oattioi^  out  the  qneen's  odls— a 
difficult,  delicate,  and,  to  inezperienoed  or  timid  persons, 
dangerous  operation.  So  strong  is  the  colonising  mstinct, 
that  all  the  plans  of  space  aiKl  yentilatlon  that  can  be 
adopted  will  not  retain  the  swarm  at  home  if  qoeen  bees 
are  allowed  to  be  hatched^  whikb  the  adoption  of  sach 
nlaas  invaziab^  results,  as  fiur  as  my  experience  goes^  in 
n^jiHy  to  the  young  bees  and  the  retardation  of  tiie  hon^ 
crop.  The  fact  that  swarms  iasoe  from  large  hollow  trees, 
ganets.  church  roc^  &o.,  where  additional  accommodation 
nr  eomb-boilding  is  amply  provided  suffidently  proves  the 
point  that  by  giving  space  you  cannot  prevent  a  swarm 
item,  issuing.  Having  once  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
snbjeot,  I  abandoned  the  system,  the  constant  results  of 
which  had  been  lost  time,  lost  honey,  and  continual  an- 
noyance. 

The  experience  of  most  amateurs  is*  I  venture  to  think, 
one  of  similar  disa^nnntment.  I  have  adopted  what  seems 
to  me  a  more  natural  and  sensible  plan.  I  now  encourage 
vwarmiag,  hive  the  swarms,  unite  them  if  '  casts,'  let  them 
work  all  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  take  the  honey, 
destm^ring  such  hives  as  I  think  too  weak  for  the  winto:, 
leaving  s&ong  stocks  from  which  only  supers  have  been 
taken  for  next  season's  supply.  I  also  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  in  contradiotion  to  n^  previous  mode,  interfering 
with  the  bees.  They  regulate  their  own  temperature  and 
tbne  of  swarming  far  better  than  we  can  do;  and  they  will 
work  to  greater  advantage  if  not  inspected  and  intruded 
l^MCL  too  much  in  the  honey  season. 

Acting  on  these  principles,  the  following  is  my  result  for 
ljB64.  From  five  stocks  I  have  had  eight  swarms,  one  of 
which  I  gave  away ;  another,  after  being  hived  in  a  Stew- 
avton,  tM>k  wing  smd  settled  in  an  old  poUard ;  and  two 
easts  I  united.  From  Ko.  1,  an  old  stock,  after  two  strong 
■warms  had  issued,  I  took  4|  lbs.  of  honey,  and  destroyed 
the  bees,  as  I  wanted  to  change  the  comb.  From  No.  2  I 
took  a  si»er  of  honey  weighing  Hi  lbs.  From  No.  3  I  took 
16  lbs.  Nos.  2  and  3  awarmed  together ;  and  so  large  was 
the  united  swarm  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  a  super  the 
same  night.  From  these  boxes  I  took  36  lbs.  From  No.  4 
I  took  a  large  super  with  20  lbs. ;  andfrom  its  prime  swarm, 
whidi  I  have  since  destroyed,  I  took  18i  lbs.  Two  casts 
from  Nos.  3  and  4  were  united  in  July,  and  having  been 
lately  fed,  now  form  a  strong  stock  for  next  spring.  From 
No.  6  I  took  11  lbs.,  and  destroyed  the  old  stod,  keeping  its 
prime  swarm.  I  have  just  destroyed  the  swarm  from  No.  1 
m  the  tree,  and  obtained  16  lbs.,  TnolrfTig  a  total  of  132^  lbs., 
whilst  I  retain  five  strong  stocks  amply  provided  with  food 
for  the  winter. 

Fart  of  this  success  arises  from  the  season ;  but  the  chief 
result  has  arisen  from  my  allowing  nature,  with  a  very  little 
assistance  from  art,  to  have  its  own  way. — A  Bxs-hastss 
inEssbz. 


FOUL  BEOOD  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

I  emsm  you  herewith  a  small  box  containing  a  sample  of 
oomb  taken  from  one  of  my  hives.  I  fear  Siere  is  little 
doubt  of  its  being  virulent  foul  brood,  but  shall  esteem  it  a 
&voilr  if  Mr.  Woodbury  will  kindly  inform  me  whether  it 
is  so. 

The  stock  was  driven  late  last  autumn  into  a  Woodbury 
hive,  and  had  to  be  fed.  This  spring  I  found  four  of  the 
combs  covered  over  with  fungus,  and  completely  deserted  by 
the  bees.  I  removed  these,  but  found  no  brood  in  the  cells, 
but  only  mouldy  pollen.  I  supposed  Hast  ihej  were  fed  too 
late  to  seal  over  the  cells,  and  that  evaporation  in  the  winter 
had  caused  the  growth  of  mould. 

They  have  since  increased  in  numbers,  but  have  not 
swarmed,  nor  yielded  any  honey ;  and  to  day,  on  examining 


the  oQiiib^  I  found  hvood  in  Ajne  ftaunea,  some  of  the  eel 
eavafsyafawtod*  others  not  so,  bnt^neai^  aU  with  flattenad 
tops,  and  oontaininff  breed  noie  or  lero  decomposed. 

xn  the  -aaone  shed  I  have  a  Xigurian  swarm  of  Kay,  HSb 
year,  iMdk  has  done  veiy  wefi^  yielding  me  a  sm>er  cf 
26.1bs.  of  finehoney.  I  amre^  sorry  to  nnd  that  it  has  re- 
ceived the  infoction,  though  at  present  it  exists  to  a  muck 
smaller  extent  than  in  the  other  stock. 

Should  Nx.  Woedbo^y'a  verdict  bear  out  my  fbars,  1  pro- 
pose to  uniits  the  bees  of  the  two  stocks  with  tiie  Liguriaa 
queen,  which  is  a  fine  one»  and  drive  them  into  a  hive  wilSi 
empty  comb  in  ii^  giving  them  three  days  quarantine  in  an 
itttermediate-hiv^  and  tiien  £deding  them  for  the  wintec 
Will  this  be  my  beet  course  P  and  shall  I  need  to  confine  tha 
qneen  longer  tiian  the  workers,  Jdi  this  season  of  t^e  year  t 

I  have  fuso  endoaed  asealed  <|ueen  cell  which  I  took  from 
a  hive  belonging  to  a  friend,  which  has  ewarmed  twice,  tfifl 
sinoe  been  tm>1)^  and  deserted.  It  appears  to  be  empty;  if 
so,  have  the  bees  sealed  it  over  again  after  the  queen  has 
left,  or  what  has  become  of  the  royal  larva? 

Is  the  honey  from  diseased  stocks  fit  for  human  food,  floS 
if  not  to  what  use  can  it  be  applied? — C.  I). 

[I  regret  to  say  that  the  saa^^  wlddk  aoeompanied  this 
letter  is  unqnestionabiyfool  brood,  aadi  should  think  cf  a 
very  virulent  type*  sinoe  I  never  saw  any  that  presented  m 
worse  i^^>earance,  ^Hulst  it  iqypears  to  have  fiommaninated 
itself  by  infection  to  a  neighbouring  stock. 

Tf^C,!},**  either  possesass  or  can  preouie  anotiier  heatthy 
stock  to  whidh  he  can  gire  the  Italian  queen,  I  should  ad» 
vise  his  doing  so,  and  destroying  M^  thii  diaeaaed  ooloniesb 
in  preference  to  attompdng  their  nnion  aiul  oore  hy  tlus 
means  he  deseribei :  and  for  these  reasons — the  cure  <n  fool 
brood  is  always  very  aneoTtain  at  the  beet,  and  at  this  ad- 
vanced season  I  Heur  the  ehanee^  aacoess  would  be  amaU 
indeed.  Added  to  this,  there  Is  so  much  diffienlty  in  unitiiif 
Ligurian  to  common  bees,  that  I  btiisve  the  Italian  qinsen 
would  ran  quite  aa  great  a  oA  dorii^  the  fdsion  of  the  two 
diseased  cofonleB,  as  she  woald  by  beii^  placed  at  the  head, 
of  a  healthy  ste<^  ef  oossmcn  beea.  I  therefore  consider 
it  better  to  follow  Ite  course  whidi  I  have  pointed  oat»  and 
hy  which  the  hope  may  be  entertained  to  entirely  gat  iddof 
the  disease. 

Honey  taken  fiK>m  foul-breeding  stoeks  may  be  aafoly 
eaten,  or  made  use  of  for  any  other  potpose,  eaospt  that  of 
feeding  bees. 

I  beueve  a  queen  had  hatched  out  of  the  royal  cell  sent, 
but  the  odl  cover,  remaining  attached  on  one  side  as  by 
a  hinge,  had  closed  after  the  departure  of  its  tenant 
and  thus  appeared  as  though  it  had  remained  perfectly 
intact.     This  is  no  very  unusual  occurrence. — ^A  I]nrvoir- 

SHIBX  BXE-XnFBB.3 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Lxo  WsAKHiss  ( AlUerAtfr)..— Tear  Coeiitn-Ohta  mtkemA,  UAng  a  beavy 
bird,  ahowioff  weakness  in  his  hooks,  may  recover  from  that  in  the  oonne  w 
another  mcmth  or  two.  Feed  diiefly  on  bmiaed  oata,  give  bread  sopped  bk 
beer  two  or  three  times  weekly,  and  four  gratae  of  citrate  of  Ixon  daily 
until  the  bird  aluMrs  more  strength  in  bis  legs. 

Wbioht  or  A  Douuvo  Cock  ( W.  8,  P.  J.).~As  a  rale,  a  DorUaf  eortc 
is  making  satisfactory  growth  when  he  weighs  as  many  pomda  as  Ike  is 
months  old.  If,  therefore,  yovrs  has  made  6  11m.  in  torn  raoaths,  he  la  «a» 
nsnally  good.  It  is  qaite  unimportant  that  lie  has  red  earlobea.  Feed  hia 
generoosly,  and  let  him  haye  his  liberty. 

BvTiMo  Bahtams  ( J<j«m).— The  proper  time  for  buying  a  Silver  Stivi^it 
Bantam  hen  is  when  she  is  clean  monlted,  about  two  months  iMnee.  tw 
snrphis  stock  of  most  breeders  is  sold  next  monlh.  A  good  hen  in.  «l«efB 
worth  twenty-Are  or  thirty  shllHags. 

CAPOirienie  {W.  B,  C).— We  know  df  no  book  that  trstts  on  oaposlskMr. 
The  custom  has  so  much  fallen  into  disuse,  that  there  are  few,  or  no  m«u 
wlio  can  perform  the  operatioiL  It  is  not  worth  doing.  The  sufTerings  ox 
the  birds,  the  numbers  tbst  die,  and  the  intariorltyor  the  birds 'Oompnxea 
with  young  eoekerels,  whieh  may  tie  made  as  large*  while  they  are  jnnsgT 
and  more  delicate,  have  eanstd  the  praetloe  to  be  discontinued. 

PACKnro  Eoes  ron  TEAVsroar  {A,  J,  Al).— The  proper  way  to  ptxSk  all 
eggs  intended  for  sitting  is  to  use  moss.  Ck>Ter  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
with  it,  roll  up  every  egg  separately  in  moss,  so  that  it  is  completely  e»» 
▼eloped,  then  put  It  in  the  ba»ket,  small  end  downwards.  Fill  up  in  ttis 
way  till  there  is  room  for  no  more.  Then  put  a  layer  of  moM  agUn,  aad 
pook  another  row  of  eggs.  Continue  tni  tiie  basket  is  foil,  and  be  ear«fti| 
to  top  up  BO  tightly  that  no  egg  shall  more  oat  of  its  plase  wliUet  IraveUiBg. 

IvT  KOT  PofsoNOus  TO  Shebp,  fto.  [S,  J,  J'.).— ShcsD  Cat  Ivy  witti  te- 
pnnity.  Hie  Duke  of  Riohroond  at  Ooodwo<^  and  Mr.  tUlman  near  Lerwes, 
have  llrst-class  Aocks  of  Southdown  sbeqp.  Clipping  the  wings  of  hens  has 
no  bad  influence  on  their  laying  powers.    Age  rednees  that  power. 


OoUter  ilSM.] 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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OCTOBER  4-10,  1864. 


jLftngB  Temperature 
near  Lcmdoa. 


Sloeeripe. 

OnDmon  Beed  Orftw  ripe. 
Maple  and  Beech  Icavea  falL 
Birth  leaTea  beeone  goldcB. 
Poplar  and  Cherry  leavee  falL 
30  SDKnAT  AFTK&  TaimTT. 
Haxel  learea  torn  yellow. 


Day. 

Mlirhl 

64.1 

48.7 

6S.2 

41.6 

62.0 

44.8 

62.6 

44.4 
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42.0 

eas 

42.7 

61.5 

«. 

Mean. 
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62.4 
58.1 
53.6 
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16 
18 
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IB 
19 
20 
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in.  h. 
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11 
18 
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25 
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10 
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11  42 

11  59 

12  16 
12  88 

12  49 
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Day  of 
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From  obaenrationa  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirtr-acTen  years,  the  averftge  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  62.2^,  and  Its  night 
temperatore  4Z.r>,  The  greateat  heat  waa  80"  on  the  4th,  1859;  and  the  lowest  co!d.28<',  on  the  5th,  1850  ;  8th,  1852  ;  and  9th,  1849.  The 
greatest  faU  of  r^ln  waa  1.06  Inch. 


HABDY  FERNS: 

HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.— No.  1. 


ANY  years  have  passed 
away  since  my  intense 
love  for  the  vegetable 
world  centered  itself 
in  "  liardy  Ferns  :**  I 
loved  them,  not  be- 
cause they  were  the  fa- 
shion.butbecause  they 
pleased  me  —  pleased 
me  in  a  manner  that 
even  wild  flowersfailed 
to  do.  I  think  one  rea- 
son for  this  was  that  I 
felt  the  study  of  Ferns 
was  within  my  capa- 
city,! could,  as  it  were, 
measure  the  length  and 
breadth  of  what  was  necessary  for  the  knowledge  re- 
quired— no  hard  books,  no  very  unpronounceable  names ; 
out  what  was  far  better,  I  saw  in  the  distance  long  walks 
in  pleasant  places  with  cherished  friends,  a  little  specu- 
lation, a  little  argument,  and  a  great  deal  of  innocent 
enjoyment.  Then  the  habits  of  the  Ferns  pleased  me  ; 
the  tall  graceful  Lady  Fern  hiding  herself  away  in  some 
seouestred  nook — the  hardier  Filix-mas  shooting  up  tall 
ana  straight,  proud  of  its  strength  and  size — the  pleasure- 
loving  little  Septentrionale  basking  in  the  very  eye  of  the 
sun — the  shy  Kuta-muraria  scorning  any  home  or  com- 
panions but  those  of  its  own  seeking,  and  quickly  pining 
away  in  a  land  of  strangers — the  Scolopendriums  revel- 
ling in  their  rich  variety  of  form,  each  with  a  separate 
charm,  yet  together  forming  one  of  Nature's  loveliest 
groups. 

So  I  brought  to  the  study  of  Ferns  a  lover's  heart, 
and  like  other  lovers  I  have  had  many  ups  and  downs  in 
following  the  fair  objects  of  my  choice,  and  my  huge 
Pern-book  stands  like  a  gallery  of  departed  mistresses, 
each  labelled  with  the  fond  name  of  a  wild  imagination ; 
a  diminutive  frond  of  Lastrea  dilatata  appears  boldly  as 
"  3>iyopteris  !'*  unmitigated  Filix-mas  does  duty  as  "Las- 
trea cnstata  I  "  Oreopteris  alone  is  right.  Oh !  what 
happy  days  does  my  old  Fern-book  recall ! — what  pleasant 
wanderings  by  banks  and  braes,  by  rock  and  river ! 
JSach  Fern  has  its  own  separate  existence  in  my  memory. 
I  see  once  more  the  little  brawling  Gwendn^th,  from 
whose  banks  I  drew  my  DDatata  to  flaunt  for  a  time 
tinder  its  fictitious  character ;  I  hear  the  hearty  welcome 
of  the  "Welsh  tailor,  whose  weather-beaten  cottage  stood 
beneath  a  weeping  Birch  tree  by  its  side,  where  the  poor 
fellow  earned  a  scanty  living  wr  his  consumptive  wife 
and  many  children.  From  that  first  visit  my  mmd  travels 
to  the  last ;  the  gentle  voice  is  hushed,  the  poor  bed  of 
straw  empty,  and  lying  in  an  inner  room  on  a  flower- 
bestrewed  coffin  is  the  patient  sufferer  at  rest  for  ever. 
Tbe  Welsh  poor  are  like  none  other ;  I  have  wandered 
V9, 18i-*Vou  VU.  Kkw  Sbuis. 


amongst  many  people,  been  greeted  as  a  friend  by  many» 
but  never  so  gratefully,  so  gracefully,  as  in  the  lowly 
cottages  of  Wales. 

My  first  Oreopteris  was  found  in  a  wild  mountain  spot 
a  few  miles  from  Chepstow.  I  went  in  search  of  it  witn  a 
frond  from  a  true  plant  in  my  hand.  T  remember  the 
search  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday — how  gallantly  I  plunged 
into  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl,  where,  I  was  told,  the 
Oreopteris  drank  the  dews  of  heaven !  how  diligently  I 
crushed  every  Fern  I  found  there,  till  the  sweet  lemon  scent 
that  escaped  told  me  my  search  was  over,  and  that  the 
frond  in  my  hand,  with  its  tidy  rows  of  spore-cases,  guard- 
ing the  leaflets  like  rows  of  little  soldiers,  and  its  bleached- 
looking  stalk,  was  my  favourite  Oreopteris.  There  are 
many  common  Ferns  to  be  found  about  Chepstow  and 
the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Wye.  I  found  the  Ceterach, 
Asplenium  triehomanes,  divided  forms  of  Hart's-tongue» 
Ac. ;  but  I  also  found  Tintem  Abbey,  that  most  perfect 
of  all  English  ruins,  and  Raglan  Castle,  and  I  would  say. 
Let  no  man  think  he  has  seen  a  sunset  till  he  has  seen 
one  from  the  tower  of  Haglan.  Yet  it  is  a  cockney  sort 
of  sunset !  for  it  is  po  inted  out  to  you  with  the  utmost 
precision,  every  shacfe  of  colouring  expatiated  upon,  till 
you  turn  away  with  an  angry  feeling  as  if  some  one  had 
spoken  of  your  own  beautj[  in  a  rude  unfeeling  manner ; 
yet  for  all  that,  one  looks  in  a  glass  again,  ana  I  hope  to 
see  a  sunset  from  !Raglan  tower  once  more. 

From  Chepstow  I  passed  on  to  South  Wales,  where  for 
several  months  I  carried  on  my  somewhat  wild  researches 
much  as  a  mariner  without  a  compass  might  do ;  but  my 
"  ignorance  (most  certainly)  was  bliss,"  and  by  the  magic 
wand  of  imagination  each  day's  discoveries  were  trans- 
formed into  gems  of  rarest  value.  I  have  never  altered 
these  fictitious  names  in  my  book,  they  bring  me  such 
happy  memories  of  bygone  days ;  they  are  a  journal  in 
whicn  nothing  but  scenes  of  beauty  and  pleasure  are 
recorded.  This  frond  was  gathered  at  Dynevor  Castle, 
put  aside  for  the  minute  while  I  hammered  away  at  the 
rocks ;  for  I  carried  on  a  little  desultory  wild  geology  as 
well  as  botany,  and  Dynevor  is  a  famous  place  for  both. 
As  I  look  at  this  Asplenium  ruta-murarial  am  once  more 
scrambling  down  the  old  broken  mud  wall,  strongly 
savouring  of  pigs,  where  it  had  made  its  home,  far  down 
to  some  famous  sand-burrows  from  which  I  gaze  on  the 
treacherous  Cefn  Sidan  stretching  far  out  into  the  blue 
waters  towards  Tenby.  As  I  watch  I  see  two  vessels 
bearing  down  on  each  other ;  they  pass  and  seem  to  pause ; 
a  boat  is  lowered  from  both,  and  then  I  see  the  smaller 
of  the  two  vessels  slowly  sink  down  lower  and  lower  till 
only  her  mast  is  above  the  sea.  I  hasten  home,  and  after 
a  while  of  suspense  hear  the  good  news  that  no  life  was 
lost. 

Another  Fern  takes  me  to  a  Welsh  wedding,  where  I 
had  been  "  bidden "  by  a  printed  invitation  in  these 
words  : — "  As  we  intend  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state 
on  Thursday,  the  9tli  day  of  June  next,  we  are  encouraged 
by  our  friends  to  make  a  bidding  on  the  occasion,  the 
same  day,  at  the  young  woman's  father's  house,  in  the 
village  of  L ,  at  which  time  and  place  the  favour  of 
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your  agreeaUa  company  is  hnmblj  solidted,  and  whatever 
donation  joa  may  be  pleased  to  confer  on  us  then  will  be 
thankftilly  received,  warmly  acknowledged,  and  oheerfoUy 
repaid  whenever  called  for  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  your 
obedient  servants,  David  Jones,  shoemaker,  and  Hester 
Morris  /'  What  a  weddins^  it  seemed  to  be,  as  I  gazed  fot  a 
few  minutes  on  the  soberfy  merry  scene !  What  an  incon- 
gruous hei^  of  presents  the  bidding  had  collected— chairs, 
tables,  a  clock,  cups,  jugs,  pots  and  pans !  What  a  Babel  of 
voices!  and  what  dancing!  Nothing  rude  or  boisterous 
but  the  fiddle,  which  gave  spasmodic  attempts  to  be  jocund 
only  ending  in  a  growl,  to  which  one  young  dancer  after 
another  trod  a  sedate  and  solemn  measure,  while  the  elders 
exclaimed,  "  Look !  see  what  a  gi'and  dance !  Tes,  yes,  it  is 
'  fine."  Thinking  the  "Sassenffg"  might  be  a  hinderer  of 
mirth,  I  departed. 

This  frond  of  Asplenium  marinum,  measuring  1^  foot,  I 
consider  the  gem  of  my  old  book ;  it  bears  a  look  of  learning 
about  it ;  it  reminds  me  that  at  this  time  I  invested  half  a 
guinea  (its  then  price),  in  Moore's  "Popular  History  of 
British  Ferns,''  and  that  it  has  been  quite  worth  its  cost  to 
me.  In  the  local  distribution  of  Asplenium  marinum  I  found 
mentioned,  "  Cliffs  between  Tenby  and  Saunder's  Foot."  I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  those  cliks.  Armed  with  a  bamboo 
15  feet  long,  with  a  knife  tied  on  the  end,  I  sallied  forth 
one  day  in  search.  By  using  the  utmost  dexterity  the  bam- 
boo was  carried  safely  over  the  ferry ;  but  the  land  passage 
was  not  so  easily  accomplished,  the  retreating  tide  leaving, 
not  sand  or  shingle,  but  huge  boulders  of  slimy  stones  and 
rock,  covered  with  various  Algee,  each  more  inimical  to 
walking  than  the  other,  while  little  pools  of  water  with 
tiny  crabs  in  them  seemed  lying  in  wait  at  every  step.  I 
measured  the  bamboo  with  my  eye,  and  grasped  it  fiiiriy 
in  the  middle,  but  now  its  head  would  entangle  itself  in  the 
seaweed  ahead,  its  poor  body  starting  up  like  an  overstrained 
bow,  threatening  to  precipitate  me  backwards ;  and  now  it 
would  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  from  which,  at  an  xmwary 
j«ik,  it  flew  madly  in  the  air,  dancing  the  knife  about  in 
dangerous  fashion. 

Yet,  how  beautiful  was  that  coast  I  Cliff  after  cliff  broken 
into  every  fantastic  form,  with  masses  of  trailing  plants 
adorning  them,  and  here  and  there,  high  and  dry,  a  bit  of 
sand  from  which  poor  dried-up  grass  issued,  sent,  as  it 
seemed,  to  bear  the  tender  weight  of  pink  and  white  Con- 
volvulus. The  white  ripples  of  the  retreating  tide  returned 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  upon  the  intruders,  while  far  overhead 
a  solitary  bird  went  sailing  into  the  blue  distance,  sending 
forth  a  plaintive  ciy  to  its  lost  fellows.  And  in  some  little 
cave  amidst  this  unbroken  solitude  I  was  to  see  for  the  first 
time  my  friend  Asplenium  marinum,  and  at  last  I  found  it ! 
A  damp  dripping  cave  it  was,  with  no  bit  of  dry  rock  to 
promise  a  safe  perch  if  the  waves  caught  you;  steep  clifis 
around  with  no  escape ;  but  hanging  here  and  there  above 
my  reach,  even  with  the  bamboo,  I  saw  the  long  shining 
sprays  of  the  beautiful  Madnnm. 

But  how  to  get  at  it  ? 

Mounting  as  high  as  I  dared  on  a  tiny  ledg^e  till  hat  and 
chin  peered  over  the  projecting  rock,  steadying  myself  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  I  hoisted  up  the  bamboo,  and  be- 
gan a  sort  of  sky  fishing,  making  desperate  jerks  to  reach 
my  object,  when  suddenly  there  boomed  on  my  ear  like  a 
cannon,  *•  Bless  my  soul,  madam,  you  *11  be  killed !  Hold  on 
tiU  I  come."  But  who  was  "  I  ?"  Just  rounding  the  cliff 
came  a  little  boat,  and  in  it  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  a  sailor. 
Stout  and  ruddy  against  the  blue  sky  showed  the  pair  as  I 
sighted  them  over  the  point.  The  "situation"  was  not 
exactly  happy,  but  with  a  firm  hold  I  was  master  of  it.  The 
party  land^.  The  gentleman  bowed,  and  asked  leave  to 
take  my  place;  but  even  then  we  were  but  a  few  inches 
nearer  the  Fern.  Then  the  sailor  came,  and,  like  Cesar, 
saw  and  conquered.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "Sure  she's 
high,  but  I  'U  get  her.  May  I  stand  on  your  shoulder,  sir  ?" 
In  a  moment  the  boatman  was  on  the  stranger's  arm,  cling- 
ing to  a  scrap  of  rock.  A  spring,  and  he  was  safe  on  a  ledge, 
securing  root  after  root  of  the  desired  treasure ;  and  thus 
I  became  possessed  of  the  first  living  specimen  for  a  femexy 
that  has  been  my  pleasure  for  ten  years. 

The  little  party  in  the  sea-cave  gathered  round  the  Fern, 
feeling  we  could  hardly  admire  it  enough,  with  its  black 
shining  stipes,  its  simply  pinnate  frond — not  stiff,  as  in  cul- 


tivated specimens,  but  with  a  waving  curve  of  dark  bright 
green  on  which  the  light  glinted — its  fructification  (it  was 
autumn),  rich,  fcdl,  and  brown,  traversing  from  either  side 
of  the  mid-vein  of  the  pinnule  to  the  serrated  outer  edge. 

After  due  examination,  the  sailor  took  a  "  cordial "  from 
our  pic-nic  fiask,  jumped  into  his  boat,  and  ihe  party,  so 
strangely  brought  together  in  pleasant  fellowship  in  thalb 
lonely  spot,  patted  for  ever.  I  planted  the  roots  in  pots  half 
full  of  (frainage,  and  I  have  them  now  as  green  and  beauti- 
ful as  then.  In  looking  at  them  I  often  wonder  whether 
there  still  exists  in  another  English  homo  one  of  the  trophies 
of  this  day,  of  which  a  gentleman  says  in  a  jolly  voice,  "  *£htX 
my  love,  is  the  Fern  I  found  the  day  I  saved  the  lady's  lift 
in  the  Welsh  cave;"  and  whether  the  rejoinder  remain^ 
"  My  dear,  you  were  very  foolish,  and  it  was  the  sailor  !"— 
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ANmiALS  AJSTD  BULBS    FOE  GAEDEIf 

DECOEATION. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  when  there  will  be  a  blank  in 
the  fiower  garden  from  the  removal  or  desti*uotion  «f  its 
summer  occupants,  imlees  prompt  measures  be  taken,  to 
replace  them  by  plants  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  dresi^ 
aspect  which  the  beds  too  frequently  present  in  wintar, 
spring,  and  early  summer.  The  fiower  garden  can  be  ma4e 
interesting  from  the  appearance  of  the  Snowdrop  to  the 
blooming  of  the  Bose ;  in  winter,  by  a  discriminate  use  of 
small  or  miniature  evergreen  shrubs ;  in  autumn  by  thepae- 
paration  of  the  beds  for  bulbs  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants;  in  spring  and  early  summer,  really  beautiful  by 
means  of  a  variety  of  plants. 

It  is  high  time  to  sow  seed  of  the  following  annuals  for 
flowering  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  as  the  beds  will  not 
be  ready  for  them  for  some  time,  it  is  advisable  to  mnr 
rather  thinly  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and,  if  possibly  on. 
well-drained  ground.  If  the  soil  is  poor  and  light  a  dreasiBg 
(A.  leaf  mould  an  inch  thick,  spread  on  the  surface  and  neatly 
pointed-iu,  will  benefit  the  plants.  Fiior  to  sowing  tread 
the  surface  firm  if  the  soil  is  at  all  light  and  sandy;  but  if 
tenacious  in  character  treading  will  not  be  required.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  soil  firm  that  the  plants  may  make 
fibrous  roots,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  with  a  dose 
ball.  It  is  also  certain  that  seedling  plants  withstand  frost 
much  better  in  a  firm  than  in  a  loose  soil,  and  they  are  there 
stronger  and  more  dwarf.  Having  levelled  the  surfiace  and 
sown  the  seeds  thinly,  but  rath^  more  thickly  than  in  spring 
sowing,  only  just  cover  them  with  very  fine  soiL  If  ful  go 
on  well  they  will  be  up  in  a  few  days,  when  a  vigilant  watoh 
must  be  kept  on.  the  seedlings  to  prevent  their  destructkm 
by  slugs.  A  little  soot  sprinkled  aroimd  them  will  do  nmdi 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  these;  but  the  best  plan  it  to 
search  for  them  at  night  with  a  lantern,  and  the  next  best 
to  dust  a  little  quicklime  over  the  plants  at  dusk  in  order  to 
kill  the  depredators. 

If  the  winter  prove  mild  all  will  do  well  and  be  of  snfi- 
cient  size  to  transplant  into  their  blooming  quarters  when 
the  first  mild  weather  occurs  in  March.  Take  them  up 
with  good  balls  and  plant  them  thickly,  consolidating  tlie 
soil  about  their  roots.  Water  copiously  if  dry  weatSier 
ensue,  and  thin  the  plants  if  they  stand  too  closely ;  bat 
this  will  rarely  be  necessary,  the  difficulty  being  to  obtain 
enough  of  them  to  cover  the  surface  densely. 

To  provide  against  accidents  and  to  fill  up  blanks,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  a  quantity  in  pots  and  alford  them  tiie 
protection  of  a  cold  frame,  admitting  air  freely  on  aU  eo- 
casions,  and  protecting  only  in  severe  weather,  when  a  oorer- 
ing  of  mats  will  do  much  to  keep  off  frost,  and  if  the  mats 
be  left  on  until  the  plants  are  thawed  the  iigury  sustained 
will  be  much  less.  To  preserve  the  roots  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes.  Those  who  have  room 
may  keep  them  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  cool  green- 
houses, and  if  an  early  bloom  is  desired  they  may  be  potted 
in  spring  and  allowed  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
shoiUd  1^  transplanted  to  their  final  quarters  if  wanted  fat 
flower-garden  decoration  by  the  beginning  of  ApriL  1AA% 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts  form  the  most  suitwe 
compost.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  fh>m  the  mid&  cf 
September  to  the  beginning  of  Oetober,  that  being  fhe 
latest  period.    September  is  the  most  suitable 
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The  foOoinxig  ne  (he  ftimnnfa  that  I  have  fonnd  real^ 
uagftil  for  the  deooration  of  flower-beds  in  springy  and  al* 
though  all  of  them  do  not  flower  suficieatly  early  to  allow 
of  tl^r  being  employed,  yet  the  majority  answer  the  par* 
poee  on  aa  average  of  seasons : — 

AlYMQm  iiuuitiroum  (Sweet  AlyMQin),  flower*  vkite.    6  iadict. 

Oi«Aiidrini*  speciftHi,  plok.    1  root. 

OunptonU  esrpiaicft,  blue.  A  perenn!*!  end  not  ndtable  for  beddiDg, 
tat  valoeMtt  fbr  bord<>Ts;  and  to  Is  Delphteinm  forauMttn,  blue. 

Oeapeaala  Loral,  blue ;  end  its  Twiety.  »lba,  white.    I  foot. 

CUrkU  puIeheiU.  Tom  Thamb,  rosy  pink.    6  inchee. 

C.  palehrllft,  in  mietjr.    1|  foot. 

C.  pnlelwll*  cmHpeeta.  A  emaller  TaHetfof  tbeeMBBOB  kind,    f  laehee. 

Ooehleerte  aeaolie.  lUeo.    6  inehee. 

OdlliMla  bartai«fbiiA,  purple;  and  CoUin^  bartelvftora  alba,  wbite. 
Ifoot. 

Belpkloiam  esrdiopetalon,  bine.    1  foot 

Eryaioana  PeroffSikiaouni,  or^ii^.    1^  foot. 

Bscksdioltsia  eallfomica.  yelloww    9  inobet  to  1  foot. 

X.  erooea,  yellow  ;  and  £.  crocea  alba.    9  incbe^  to  1  foot* 

Boebaridiuin  frrandidorum,  reddi«b  purple.    1  foot. 

Sotoea  Tladda,  Una.    1  foot. 

GiUa  BlTelie.  whiu.    9  Incbea. 

O.  trioolor.  trlcolon^^.  Colleetlrely  a  bad  white  or  grey.    1  foot. 

Oodetla  teoella,  porple.    1  foot. 

OypaopklU  aaralti,  pink.    6  inchea.    Thia  ia  only  half  hariy.    Sow  in  a 


Iberia  umbellate  (Candytuft),  in  rarlt ty.    1  foot. 
Kanl  usKia  atnelloidea,  Mue.    9  inches. 
iMtoMipbon  aureoa,  golden  yrtlow  or  orange.    8  to  6  inekei. 
L.  iB'-eDa,  yellow.    6  inches. 
L.  denaiflorns,  porple.    9  incbea  to  1  foot. 

lirananthes  Donglatll,  yellow  and  white.   5  to  7  inebea.  This  does  better 
■own  in  aatnnn  thin  in  apring.    The  white  Tsriety  is  excellent. 
Liminas  nanna,  blue ;  and  Ita  rarlety  alba,  white     9  inches. 
MaJoomla  maritima,  red ;  and  its  Tariety  alba,  white.    6  Inohe?. 
Myoeotia  palnerria  asnrea  m^or,  blue  and  yeltow.    6  to  7  inches. 
MenK^hila  insignia,  blue.    S  to  6  inehea.    This  sown  in  autumn   does 
■nuh  better  than  wh»i  aown  In  cprlng.    It  roakee  a  chatmji.g  bed. 
K.  macnUta,  white,  apotted  purple.    6  inches. 

(Enofhera  proiirata,  yellow.     6  inchea.    Makes  a  good  bed  throughout 
ttieeeaaen. 

Sapenaria  ealabrica,  pink;  tad  Baponaria  eakbriea ' alba,  white;  flne. 
9  Inehea  to  1  fool, 
Seh'santhus  Priestt,  white.    I  foot 

SBene  penrfnla,  rose ;  and  8.  penriula  alba^  white.    •  to  9  Inehea. 
Veana'a  Looking-glasa  (Campanala  apeenlmn),  blue  and  whito  Tarietiea. 
Siaehee. 
Teronica  syrfaea,  Vne  and  white.    Stakes  rather  a  pretty  edging. 
Yiacaria  oculata  nana,  ptnk ;  and  ita  variety,  alba,  white.    1  to  1^  foot. 
VhitkiTin  graudiflora,  purplf .    1  foot. 

In  point  of  ntility  fbr  flower  garden  decoration  I  can  only 
aeoord  annnala  a  secondary  position,  as  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  time  of  flowering,  and  cannot  he  depended  on  to  surTiye 
tiie  winter,  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  he  just  to  say  that 
they  are  of  fittle  vahie,  though  it  mast  he  admitted  that 
they  are  Tastly  in^arior  to  eariy-flowering  spring  plants  and 
hnlbe.  Of  flowering  plants  for  spring  dec(»ration  I  shall  have 
■omething  to  say  ^-and-by. 

BULBS  FOE  FLOWER  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
For  Uie  most  port  all  hardy  bulbs  are  easy  of  cultivation, 
needing  no  particular  soil  or  preparation  beyond  that  re> 
quired  by  hardy  plants  in  general.  Bulbs  of  sdl  kinds,  how- 
ever, thrive  best  in  soils  that  are  free  from  stagnant  water, 
and  which  are  moderately  rich  and  porous.  No  general 
rales  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
wh<^;  but  s<Mne  hints  on  that  of  each  genua  may  be  of 


SNOWDROP. 

Simi^icity  and  modesty  are  the  pecaliar  charms  of  this 
lovely  flower.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but  prefers  a 
fine  open  soil,  particularly  if  containing  decayed  vegetable 
■tatter,  such  as  that  found  in  woods  not  too  much  encum- 
bered by  brushwood.  It  will  also  bear  almost  any  amoiiut 
of  in  treatment,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it  transplanted 
when  in  full  flower,  and  be  but  little  injured.  Such  treat- 
ment, however,  cannot  be  recommended. 

Gbronnd  intended  to  be  planted  with  this  bulb  should  he 
dog  or  loosened  to  a  depth  of  from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and 
if  a  little  leaf  mould  can  be  spared  to  mix  with  it  so  much 
the  better.  Immediately  aft^  the  foliage  decays  take  up 
the  roots  and  divide  them,  sorting  out  the  large  from  the 
nnall  bulbs,  it  being  a  good  plan  to  have  three  sizes — large, 
medium,  and  smalL  The  large  bulbs  will  answer  perfectly 
tat  the  most  con^icnous  places  in  the  flower  garden;  the 
medium'«iaed  wfll  do  for  mixed  shrubbexy  borders  in  open 
apaoes,  either  in  front  of  evergreens  or  under  the  shade  of 
OMdttona  trees ;  and  the  smiul  may  be  planted  in  woods, 
1^  the  flidee  of  walks,  and  in  parks,  a  dump  here  and  there, 
niiioh  idll  9M  addittonal  beautiee  to  eoeh  plaose.    When- 


ever the  Snowdn^  is  taken  up  it  should  be  planted  the 
same  day.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  ae  snoh  is  not 
benefited  by  the  drying  piooess.  It  is  only  plants  from 
warmer  climates  that  are  improved  by  drying,  whieh  pro- 
motes the  ripening  of  the  bulbs— a  prooeas  wliSoh  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  our  edd  damp  soiL 

They  may  be  planted  as  margins  to  borders  in  lines  about 
6  inches  from  the  edging,  drawing  a  drill  with  a  hoe  3  inches 
deep,  and  placing  the  bulbs  in  this  at  an  indt  apart  in  a 
double  row,  allowing  3  inches  between  tiie  rows,  and  in  quin- 
onnx  flishiim,  so  that  the  first  row  may  be  4^  inches  from 
the  edging,  pressing  the  root  end  into  the  earth,  and  thes 
covering  with  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  inches.  In  the  same  manner 
they  may  be  planted  as  margins  to  flower-beds;  but  if  the 
lines  are  curved  the  distance  between  the  rows  shoxild  not 
be  greater  than  that  between  the  bulbs,  or  from  1  to  l^inch. 
Double  rows  are  much  more  effective  than  single,  and  treble 
rows  better  still.  The  foliage  will  usually  be  sufidently 
decayed  to  allow  of  the  Snowdrops  being  planted  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  beds  and  borders  for  their  summer 
occupants.  Snowdrops  may  remain  in  the  same  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  annual  removal  doing  the  g^atest  possible 
ininry  to  these  bulbs,  and  all  others  from  oool  oHmates.  H 
removed  more  frequently  they  should  not  be  planted  so 
deeply,  from  li  to  2  inches  being  suffident  covering;  bat 
when  left  for  years  they  annually  get  nearer  the  surfSaoe,. 
and  unless  top-dressed  will  ultimately  throw  themselves  out 
of  the  ground,  for  under  cultivation  they  are  deprived  of 
the  annual  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  whidi  in  nature 
enables  a  plant  to  exist  on  the  same  spot  for  generations. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  on  planting  seveml  roots 
under  trees,  from  the  ground  beneath  which  the  leaves  were 
annually  removed,  and  others  in  a  spot  where  leaves  and 
herbage  were  allowed  to  remain.  They  were  all  planted  at 
nearly  the  same  depth,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the 
bulbs  in  the  former  situation  were  levd  with  the  surfitoe, 
whereas  the  others  were  no  nearer  it  than  when  flrst  plimted. 
In  planting,  therefore,  in  dressed  ground,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remove  them  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  unless 
they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  throw  each 
other  out  of  the  earth  or  become  irregular.  The  mediimi- 
Bused  and  large  bulbs  are  those  best  calculated  for  planting 
in  dumps  of  twelve  or  more  together,  at  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  apart.  The  small,  planted  in  woods,  on  hedge- 
banks,  or  any  other  suitable  place,  will  in  time  gain  strength 
and  afford  additional  charsis  to  such  spots. 

Dried  bulbs  should  be  planted  if  possible  in  September, 
and  not  later  than  October,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  bloom# 
They  may  be  planted  close  to  the  stone  edgings  of  beds, 
and  in  all  beds  and  borders,  without  infringing  on  the  spaee 
allotted  to  Crocuses,  Tulips,  &c.,  and  they  do  not  interfere 
in  the  least  with  the  summer  planting  of  the  beds  or  borders. 

The  single  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  nivalis),  is  the  most 
graceful,  usually  commencing  to  bloom  in  January — ^never, 
so  fai*  as  I  have  seen,  before  that  time ;  the  double-flowered 
(Galanthus  nivalis  flore  pleno),  succeeds  it.  Galanthus 
plicatus,  or  the  Crimean  Snowdrop,  is  double  the  size  of  our 
common  English  spedes,  and  possesses  the  same  exquisite 
purity  of  colour,  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  has  broad 
leaves,  and  flower-stems  9  inches  or  a  foot  high.  It  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  earliest  spring  flowers,  and  must 
find  its  way  into  every  garden. 

I  must  now  advert  to  what  I  consider  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition— namely,  Colchicum  alpinum,  a  very  dwaarif  kind  from 
the  Swiss  Alps,  roots  of  which,  impoited  last  autumn, 
remained  in  bloom  the  whole  of  the  winter,  even  during  the 
frost.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rosy  purple,  several  rising 
from  one  I'oot.  It  is  probable  that  its  winter-blooming  pro- 
perties may  be  impaired  by  our  more  temperate  climate; 
but  should  it  retain  them,  it  will  be  valuable  as  being  one 
of  the  few  flowers  of  midwinter. 

WINTER  ACONITX. 

This  is  a  charming  early-blooming  plant,  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  6  inches,  produdng,  when  in  a  mass,  a  blaaee 
of  golden  blossoms.  It  requires  Uie  same  treatment  as  the 
Snowdrop,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  I  onoe  had 
charge  of  a  garden  where  there  was  a  tall  screen  of  lime 
and  JBlm  trees,  and  a  walk  between  them,  and  on  each  side 
wa*  a  jaid  of  single  Snowdrop^  another  of  Winter  Jbeonite 
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(Eranthis  hyemaHs),  a  third  of  double  Snowdrop ;  and  this 
walk,  when  the  mf^eatio  arms  of  the  trees  were  cruated  with 
hoar  frost,  and  there  was  just  a  sprinkling  of  snow  to  whiten 
the  ground,  had  a  splendid  effect,  especially  when  the  sun 
shone.  The  Winter  Aconite  flowers  in  the  months  of 
Jaauaxy  and  February,  and  frequently  in  March. 

CROCUS. 

Neat,  dwarf,  c(nnpact  in  growth,  the  Crocus  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden.  Like 
the  Snowdrop,  it  may  be  planted  so  near  the  margin  of  beds 
as  not  to  int-erfere  in  any  way  with  the  other  occupants.  It 
is  so  varied  in  colour  as  to  be  charming  in  beds  or  borders, 
either  in  lines  of  one  colour  in  ribbon  borders,  or  in  con- 
centric rings  in  beds ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
of  a  border  planted  in  clumps  of  one  colour,  or  of  several 
blended  together,  especially  when  associated  with  Hepaticas, 
and  particularly  the  pink  one. 

Crocuses  are  usually  planted  in  October,  November,  and 
December ;  but  I  Bhould  be  guilty  of  misleading  my  readers 
were  I  to  say  that  such  is  the  most  suitable  time.  It  is  ill 
treatment  to  dry  Crocuses  at  all,  for  they  are  not  improved 
by  the  process,  nor,  as  I  said  before,  is  any  bulb  that  will 
endure  our  dimate,  and  become  suffidently  ripened.  To  do 
the  Crocus  justice,  it  should  not  be  removed  more  frequently 
than  once  in  three  years,  and  must  then  be  planted  the  same 
day.  They  like  a  rich,  open  soU,  not  necessarily  dry,  but 
free  from  stagnant  water.  Planted  in  lines,  they  should  be 
inserted  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  at  a  like  distance 
apart.  In  clumps  of  six  or  more  they  are  very  pleasing. 
The  bulbs  in  this  case  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  aparL 
The  Crocus  dees  not  grow  under  trees  so  well  as  either 
the  Snowdrop  or  Winter  Aconite,  owing,  I  think,  to  its 
growth  not  being  perfected  before  the  shade  of  the  trees 
deprives  the  foliage  of  light  to  a  great  extent.  It  should, 
therefore,  have  an  open  situation ;  but  at  the  time  of  re- 
transplanting  it  is  desirable  to  plant  only  the  largest  bulbs 
in  the  most  prominent  positions,  reserving  the  smaller  for 
places  of  less  importance.  The  most  suitable  time  to  trans- 
plant Crocuses  is  immediately  aHer  the  foliage  decays. 

I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  imported  Crocuses,  for  I  And 
that  they  furnish  larger  blooms  than  those  of  English 
growth ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  that 
finely  as  imported  Crocuses  flower  the  first  year,  they  will, 
if  not  disturbed,  improve  in  beauty,  not  for  the  next  year 
only,  but  many  succeeding  seasons.  Imported  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  their  quarters  as  early  in  autumn  as  the  places 
can  be  got  ready  for  them. 

The  Crocus,  after  being  grown  in  the  same  soil  for  a 
number  of  years,  becomes  weaker.  To  obviate  this,  a  por- 
tion of  tlie  old  soil  should  be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  quantity  of  fresh  rich  soiL  A  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  spread  over  bulbs  early  in  autumn  is  not  lost  on 
the  roots  beneath,  and  such  attentions  should  be  more  fre- 
quently given  than  they  are. 

Veiy  fine  beds  may  be  formed  by  planting  a  double  row  of 
Mont  Blanc,  white,  6  inches  from  the  edge ;  6  inches  from 
that  again  a  double  row  of  Prince  Albert,  blue ;  then  at  a 
like  distance  Dutch  Crocus,  yellow ;  a  fourth  of  La  Majes- 
tueuse,  striped ;  a  fifth  of  Othello,  dark  violet ;  and  Giant 
Tellow  in  the  centre.  This  will  be  splendid  for  a  circular 
bed  7  feet  across.  For  a  border  6  feet  wide  we  have  the 
first  row,  6  inches  from  the  Box  or  other  edging,  a  double  one, 
white.  Queen  Victoria;  the  others  being — 2,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
yellow ;  3,  General  Garibaldi,  purple ;  4,  Aletta  Wilhelmina, 
white,  flamed  violet ;  5,  New  Large  Yellow ;  6,  Vulcan,  deep 
purple.  The  second  row  is  1  foot  from  the  first,  and  so  on, 
early  Tulips  being  planted  between  each.  Again  we  have 
a  border  12  feet  wide,  which  is  to  be  gay  in  early  spring. 
Such  will  hold  twenty-four  rows,  and  we  can  have  it  first-rate 
by  planting,  beginning  at  the  edge  —  1,  Queen  Victoria, 
white ;  2,  Captain  Cook,  purple ;  3,  Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow ; 
4,  Argus,  violet,  white  margin ;  6,  David  Bizzio,  dark  purple ; 
6,  Stdphureus,  brimstone  yellow ;  7,  Mont  Blanc,  white ; 
Prince  Albert,  purple;  8,  Large  Yellow;  9,  Cloth  of  Silver, 
white,  purple  stripes ;  10,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  blue,  tipped  with 
white;  11,  Yellow  Dutch;  12,  Princess  of  Wales,  dark 
purple ;  18,  Caroline  Chisholm,  white;  14,  New  Large  Yellow ; 
15,  Albion,  blue,  white  and  blue  striped;  16,  Van  Speyk, 
feathered  blue  and  white ;  17,  Saflhm ;  18,  L<Mrd  Baglan,  dark 


blue;  19,  Diana,  white;  20,  Cloth  of  Gold;  21,  Lilaceus 
superbus,  light  violet,  white  margin ;  22,  Versiool<Mr,  white, 
with  purplish  veins ;  23,  Large  Yellow ;  24,  Grande  Vidette. 
Planted  in  this  way,  a  border  of  Crocuses  is  not  to  be 
rivalled ;  and  to  a  true  lover  of  nature  there  is  no  finer  sight 
on  a  bright  spring  day. 

Now  as  Crocuses  are  only  temporary,  or  destined  to  give 
place  to  other  fiowers  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  year, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  them  with  balls  in  the  last 
week  in  May,  planting  them  again  in  an  open  situation  in 
the  reserve  garden,  giving  a  good  watering,  but  none  after- 
wards. In  autumn  they  may  be  retransplanted  to  the  places 
previously  occupied,  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  November. 
They  will  bear  this  treatment  better  thsui  might  be  expected ; 
but  a  system  which  I  have  adopted  with  more  success,  is  to 
plant  the  Crocuses  in  double  rows  (I  do  not  like  single),  the 
first  6  inches  fr*om  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  the 
next  a  foot  from  it,  and  so  on,  which  leaves  space  between 
for  planting  early  Tulips,  and  these  come  off  in  time  for 
bedding  plants  to  be  put  in  their  places,  without  disturbing 
the  Crocuses.  The  Tulips  look  no  worse  for  having  a  line  of 
the  loveliest  foliage  between  the  rows,  but  are  improved; 
and  thus  we  do  justice  to  the  Crocuses,  and  have  a  bloom 
from  early  spring  until  a  late  period,  when  they  are  replaced 
by  other  plants  not  more  beautiful  than  their  predecessors. 

(To  he  continued,)  G.  Abbst. 


TRITOMA  UVAEIA— GLADIOLUS. 

Fboh  remarks  made  by  gardeners  who  visited  varions 
places  in  the  latter  part  of  the  past  summer,  coupled  with 
what  little  observations  I  have  oeen  enabled  to  make  my- 
self, I  should  certainly  think  that  very  ornamental  plant, 
Tritoma  uvaria,  has  lost  the  high  position  it  held  in  the 
last  and  preceding  years.  The  expectation  then  formed  of 
it  was,  that  it  would  take  a  place  amongst  the  tall  bedding 
plants,  or,  perchance,  a  row  of  it  would  be  found  ooonpying 
a  site  where  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  or  the  taller  Tropoo- 
lums  had  previously  done  duty ;  but,  whether  firom  the  dry 
summer,  or  from  some  other  cause  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  aocounted  for,  i^e  fiowers  of  this  jdant  in  most 
places  seem  to  have  been  few  indeed  up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  such  as  to  leave 
little  hopes  of  their  making  mnch  display  this  autumn. 
That  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  dry 
weather  I  f uUy  admit,  but  I  am  far  from  certain  that  saoh 
is  the  only  cause,  as  in  my  own  case  the  plants  in  spring 
seemed  to  be  in  anything  but  a  promising  condition ;  many 
of  them  had  died  during  the  wmter,  and  I  find  on  inquiiy 
that  other  growers  had  in  a  like  manner  lost  a  great  portion 
of  their  stock,  and  as  this  could  not  be  from  the  lack  o£ 
moisture  at  that  season,  some  other  reason  must  be  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  this  popular  plant,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  merits,  is  certainly  not  an  early  bloomer. 

It  would,  however,  be  premature  to  condemn  it  for  not 
succeeding  better  in  a  dry  season  like  the  px^sent,  but  its 
failing  during  the  past  winter  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause,  especially  as  we  are  told  that  the  plant  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  we  have.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may. 
the  Tritoma  uvaria  of  1864,  seems  to  have  lost  the  position 
it  occupied  in  the  preceding  years,  and  the  quantity  <^ 
flowers  is  likely  to  be  much  less  than  we  have  had  for 
several  seasons. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  this  Tritoma  likes  a  damp 
situation,  possibly  the  side  of  a  brook  or  ditch,  where  the 
soil  ia  open,  or,  perhaps,  inclined  to  peaty  sand.  A  stiS 
dayey  soil  is  too  likely  to  produce  slugs,  which  pr^  upon 
this  plant,  and  I  expect  that  last  autumn,  which  was  unti- 
sually  mild,  favoured  these  destructive  vermin,  and  to  their 
voracious  appetites  I  fear  some  of  our  winter  losses  are  to 
be  attributed.  One  thing  at  all  events  is  certain,  tlie 
plants  did  disappear,  and  as  severe  weather  did  not  set  in 
until  the  first  week  in  January,  these  marauders  may  be 
fiurly  charged  with  a  part  of  the  blame;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  plant  has  suffered  from  any  of  the  other 
causes  by  which  other  classes  of  plants  are  affected,  some 
frirther  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  matter.  Perhupe 
other  growers  who  have  been  more  fortunate  will  kino^ 
record  the  drcomstanoes  to  whidi  their  tuooeM  is  attribttt* 
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tiik,  and  any  other  partdcnlan  relating  to  this  highly  pcmnlar 
plant,  BO  that  where  local  drcametancee  will  permit  or  the 
mode  of  ooltiyation  being  yaried,  we  may  look  for  success 
with  somewhat  more  of  certainty  than  we  can  at  present. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  at  most  of  the 
places  to  wbidh.  I  have  been  this  summer,  the  Gladiolus  has 
done  well*  and  those  we  have  here  have  flowered  abundantly 
and  strongly,  and  retained  a  better  foliage  than  usuid^ 
JBven  in  tue  dry  weather  of  August  they  seemed  not  to  lack 
any  of  the  fireshness  which  was  so  wofnlly  absent  in  other 
thin^  and  from  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Gladiolns  hardly 
reottifes  hand-watering,  nor  yet  a  dripping  summer  to  do 
yeUj  but  simply  wants  bright  sunny  weather.  Of  course, 
it  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this  hastens  the  decay  of  the 
bloom,  as  well  as  its  production,  and  that  those  who  want  a 
prolonged  display  must,  therefore,  adopt  some  shading 
process.  The  condition  of  the  plants,  however,  in  the  present 
autumn,  and  l^eir  past  success,  augur  favourably  for 
another  year ;  let  us  hope  that  the  Trit>oma  may  also  raise 
its  head  in  a  more  prominent  manner  next  season  than  it 
has  done  this,  and  that  a  like  failure  may  not  occur  again. 
If  any  one  who,  by  a  different  mode  of  culture,  has  suc- 
ceeded this  season  would  record  his  practice  in  The 
JouBKAL  OP  HoBTicuLTUBS,  he  would  coufer  a  great  benefit 
on  others,  who,  like  myself,  are  far  firom  satisfied  with  the 
leault  flf  this  year's  growth. — J.  Bobsok. 


LEAN-TO  ORCHABD-HOUSES. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  height  for  the  back 
«nd  front  of  a  lean-to  orchard-house,  so  that  a  narrow  path 
might  be  made  round  the  front  for  a  man  to  squeeze  along 
in  pruning? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  back  border  2  feet  ? 

3.  Will  14  feet  wide  hold  four  rows  of  trees  when  matured, 
with  a  two-feet  path  in  the  middle,  and  one  of  18  inches  in 
fiont  ?— A-  Q. 

[It  ia  impoBsible  to  gain  every  advantage  by  any  one  mode 
ef  bnilding  a  house.  The  low-fronted  houses,  as  Mr.  Bivers's 
Jeaa-to's,  are  no  doubt  the  cheapest.  Our  orchard-houses 
this  season  have  been  pictures  of  health  and  fertility.  The 
garden-wall  existed  previously,  it  is  11  feet  in  height,  width 
of  house  11  feet,  height  in  front  8^  to  3|  feet,  according  to 
the  slope  <^  the  ground.  There  are  trees  against  the  back 
waU,  and  5  feet  firom  it  a  row  of  trees  in  pots,  and  a  second 
and  tiiird  tow  near  the  front,  just  leaving  enough  of  room 
for  a  man  to  get  along  stooping.  The  whole  of  the  back  of 
the  hoiifle  aa  well  as  the  front  is  supplied  with  dwarf  tem- 
perazy  plants  in  the  spring,  for  keeping  and  hardening-off. 
The  trees  nsed  may  be  kept  much  the  same  size  by  pruning, 
or  if  allowed  to  grow  larger,  a  less  number  of  trees  will  do. 
If  heavily  cropped  some  will  be  exhausted  prematurely. 
Oar  pathway  now  is  latticed  wood  18  inches  wide.  With  a 
house  at  all  moderate  in  height,  there  is  no  occasion  ioc 
■inkinic  the  pathway.  That  was  done  to  obtm  h994^a7  io 
a  low  house  and  thus  secure  economy. 

In  y^  fourteen-foet-wide  house  if  no  \ealla  now  exist,  aiid 
West  Hol^hten  is  ftw  enough  south,  you  might  make  a 
spaa-roofed  tiPMisQ  eaalest— say  5  ffeet  at  sides  and  10  feet  at 

midlQ^  with  a  bed  for  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side.    If  you 

•••w^  on  a  wall  and  a  lean-to,  then  we  would  have  the  back 

^aU  at  least  12  feet  in  height,  and  the  ftont  from  4  to  6  feet, 

tiie  latter  height  if  you  want  a  comfortable  pathway  in  front, 

ttie  former  if  you  are  satisfied  to  pass  along  as  you  can. 

Then  for  internal  arrangement  we  would  advise  you  to  have 

teees  planted  out  against  the  back  wall,  and  no  other  trees 

in  the  house  for  from  6  to  6i  feet  from   the  wall,  and 

these  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  above  5  or  5  J  feet  in 

height.^   This  opening  at  the  back  of  5^  feet  or  so  would  be 

the  main  passa^^e,  and  thus  you  might  have  three  rows  of 

teoee  in  front,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  root-pruned 

as  necessary.     By  this  mode  you  could  have  Peaches  and 

Kectarines  against  the  back  wall,  and  Cherries,  Plums,  Ac., 

(ti  the  best  sorts  in  front.    Bear  in  mind  what  has  firequently 

been  referred  to  in  "Doings  of  Last  Week"— the  watering 

flnt  will  be  required  for  trees  in  pots.     The  labour  in  this 

respect  wonld  be  lessened  if  the  trees  were  planted  out; 

^«it tlieii  ^^ar^  kept  imiaUwith  mors  difficulty.  i 


The  plan  involving  least  labour  in  such  a  house  would  be 
to  plant  against  the  back  wall,  and  to  plant  also  in  front,  and 
train  to  a  trellis  some  15  inches  from  the  glass,  the  trellis  to 
be  rounded  at  5^  feet  from  the  back  wall*  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  trellis  at  the 
highest  should  not^  therefore,  be  more  than  6  feet  from  the 
grotmd. 

By  not  planting  trees  against  the  back  waU  and  having 
your  main  path  in  the  centre,  you  will  have  beds  on  either 
side  that  wUl  each  hold  two  rows  of  dwarf  plants.  In  such 
a  case  we  would  advise  the  back  border  being  raised  18  or 
24  inches,  as  that  would  secure  more  sun  light  to  the  back 
bed.  For  the  sake  of  neatness,  however,  one  side  of  the 
pathway  at  least  would  need  to  be  held  up  with  bricks  or 
somethhig  of  that  kind.  With  such  a  height  as  we  have 
spoken  of,  the  back  border  might  be  15  inches  higher  at  the 
back,  slope  gradually  to  the  front,  and  thus  a  sunk  path  be 
avoided,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  sides.  In  our 
leaU'to's  the  ground  at  back  is  about  15  inches  higher  than 
in  front,  and  the  narrow  wooden  trellis  is  on  the  leveL 
Formerly  we  had  a  nice  gravel  path  within  2  feet  of  the 
back  waSl;  but  we  could  not  keep  it  moist  enough,  and 
greatly  prefer  the  narrow  wooden  path  through  which  we 
can  pour  water  at  pleasure.  Did  we  wish  to  try  pots,  as  you 
are  resolved  to  do,  in  such  a  fourteen-feet-wide  house  we 
would  plant  out  against  the  back  wall  and  have  three  rows 
of  trees  in  pots  in  front,  the  back  row  not  nearer  than  5  feet 
from  the  back  wall,  nor  above  5  or  5i  feet  in  height.  We 
would  only  leave  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  for  passing  along 
in  front,  and  unless  the  front  were  5  or  6  feCt  in  height,  we 
would  not  seek  a  regular  pathway  there. 

We  think  these  remarks  will  embrace  most  of  your  ques- 
tions. If  you  do  not  plant  out  against  the  back  wall  the 
border  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  raised  there,  and  you 
will  have  ample  room  at  first  for  four  rows  of  trees.  By 
keeping  to  the  bush  form  and  having  the  main  pathway  in 
the  middle,  if  over  you  wish  to  plant  out  the  best  specimens, 
one  row  in  each  bed  will  be  enough,  and  you  could  put  a 
pot  plunged  in  any  open  space  so  that  no  room  should  be 
lost.  In  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  guch  a  house  will  be 
useful  for  many  things  besides  the  frvdt  trees. — ^E.  F.] 


EOYAL  HORTICULTUEAIi  SOCIETY. 

Septekbeb  27th. 

Floral  Coxkitteb. — ^At  the  meeting  held  this  day  there 
was  an  extensive  display  of  seedling  Dahlias,  but  few  were 
Qousidered  worthy  of  certificates. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  Castle  Bromwich,  had  Ke  Plus  Ultra, 
large,  and  of  fine  form,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour,  pink 
veined  with  buff  yellow.    This  well  deserved  tbe  fir?i-.cla89 
certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it,    Stf^rtklj  dftrk  maroon, 
with  pale  blush  tije.^  -^^  ^q  ^  pretty  flower.    Mr.  Turner, 
Siongh,  ftgaill  exhibited  hl»  fine,  de^p  golden  yellow  seed- 
ling Leah,  which  has  been  noticed  in  previous  reports  sm 
^eing  a  fii^clatfs  flower,  and  on  this  occasion  it  fully  main- 
tained the  charaerter  Which  has  been  giten  pf  it;  also, 
Bosetta,  rosy  crinJsofl,  tfi€h  ft  inagenta  tinge,  a  very  bright 
colour.    Mr.  Turner  likettri^  gent  a  collection  of  the  sorts 
sent  out  by  him,  comprising  lacrge  in^  fine  blooms  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Derby,  Criterion,  Cfbarlotte  Dorling,  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  Chairman,  Cygnet,  Lord  Clyde,  Leah,  and 
others.    For  this  he  received  a  special  certificate,  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  to  him  for  five  boxes  of  Boses ; 
among  the  finest  blooms  were  Senateur  Vaisse,  Fran<jois 
Lacharme,  Pierre  Netting,  Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  President,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Souvenir  do 
Malmaison.    Gloire  de  Dyon,  with  which  alone  one  box  was 
filled,  was  in  splendid  condition.  A  plant  of  Lilium  auratum 
bearing  two  of  its  immense  blooms  was  also  shown  by  the 
same  exhibitor.    A  box  of  Boses  in  very  good  condition  was 
likewise  contributed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son. 

Mr.  Bawlings,  Bethnal  Green,  had  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate for  Dahlm  Purple  King,  a  large  and  showy  kind,  lilac 
purple  with  a  magenta  tinge ;  Mr.  Sladden,  Queen  Victoria, 
Mrs.  Sladden,  Sparkler,  Exquisite,  and  others,  which  were 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  13th  of  September,  were  again 
exhibited,  but  the  Committee  did  not  think  them  worthy  of 
fa  award. 
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Hr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  sent  Black  Doctor,  with  fine  lajrge 
very  dark  blooms;  also.  Excellent,  Ellen,  Hr.  Golding, 
Dauntless,  Glory,  and  others,  most  of  which  had  been  pre- 
▼iously  shown,  but  not  thought  of  sufficient  merit.  Mr. 
Knight,  Battle,  had  Albert  Edward,  large  blooms,  carnation- 
striped  and  flaked'  on  a  buff  yellow  ground ;  Mr.  Burgess, 
Chelsea,  President  Davis,  reddish  buff;  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Brunette,  apricot,  very  deeply  laced  with  dark  crimsdn. 
The  following  were  shown  by  other  exhibitors,  but  received 
no  award — viz..  Earl  Badnor,  Mrs.  Bnmton,  Lord  Clifden, 
Boule  de  Feu,  Fanny  Stnrt,  Queen  of  the  Yale,  Chrome,  and 
Beauty. 

From  Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  came  two  very  fine  seedling 
Gladioli,  for  both  of  which  first-class  certificates  were  given. 
They  were — Our  Little  Lucy,  bright  magenta  rose  veined 
with  white,  and  having  a  purple  feather  in  the  throat,  very 
distinct  and  beautiful;  and  Miss  Mowbray  Morris,  large 
flower,  flesh,  with  splashes  of  rose,  and  purple  feather,  a 
very  fine  variety.  Skimmia  oblata,  also  from'  Mr.  Stan- 
dish,  was  likewise  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is 
very  ornamental  both  in  berries  and  foliage,  the  former  being 
oblate  and  bright  red,  the  latter  of  a  uniform  light  green, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  stands  sun  well. 

Mr.  Yeitch,  Chelsea,  sent  a  magnificent  basket  of  Odon- 
toglossum  grande,  the  fiowers  5^  Inches  across,  the  plants 
in  which  h^  been  treated  on  the  cool  system,  never  having 
been  afforded  fire  heat  since  last  winter.  For  this  a  well- 
merited  special  certificate  was  given.  Cattleya  exoniensds, 
one  of  the  hybrids  raised  in  the  Exeter  nursery  by  Mr. 
Dominy,  the  parents  being  Cattleya  Mossise  and  crispa  su- 
perba,  had  a  first-class  certificate.  The  fiowers  are  large  and 
showy,  the  lip  being  deep  purplish  crimson,  orange  veined 
with  purple  at  the  base,  and  the  petals  and  sepals  of  a 
delicate  lilac  blush.  Odontoglossum  TJro-Skinneri,  was  also 
contributed  by  Mr.  Veitch. 

Mr.  Watson,  gardener,  to  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park, 
had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Nerine  coruscans  major,  a  Cape 
bulb  with  fine,  compact  heads  of  orange  scarlet  fiowers,  the 
stamens,  of  the  same  colour,  standing  out  conspicuously 
above  the  divisions  of  the  fiower.  He  likewise  exhibited 
species  of  Nerine  and  Brunsvigia  of  no  remarkable  beauty, 
and  a  showy  Hsemanthus,  with  orange  anthers  and  scarlet 
filaments. 

Mr.  Smith,  Homsey  Boad,  received  a  second-class  certi- 
ficate for  Petunia  Fame,  with  crimson  purple  and  white 
flowers,  a  pretty  variety.  Mr.  Barker,  nurseryman,  Godal- 
ming,  had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Asplenium  resectum,  a 
very  pretty  stove  Fern  from  the  Island  of  Ascension.  From 
the  same  exhibitor  came  also  Pteris  flabellata  ascensionis, 
Asplenium  erectum  proliferum,  in  which  the  fronds  are  pro- 
liferous towards  their  extremities,  Psilotum  triquetrum, 
three  pretty  varieties  of  Mimulus,  and  twenty-four  kinds  of 
TropcBolum,  among  which  were  several  brilliant  in  colour, 
and  others  peculiar  in  their  markings. 

Mr.  Parsons,  Welwyn,  contributed  Achimenes  Stella; 
rich  Telvety  crimson  purple,  a  fine  variety,  for  which  a 
second-class  certificate  was  awarded ;  Mr.  Batley,  Bugby,  a 
stand  of  seedling  Verbenas ;  and  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipswich, 
Callixrhde  involucrata,  crimson  purple,  with  white  base, 
which  was  commended  as  likely  to  prove  a  useful  border 
annual.  Lastly,  from  Mr.  Bul^  came  Dendrobium  adun- 
cum,  with  small  but  pretty  white  flowers,  with  a  faint  blush 
of  lilac;  Cattleya  bicolor  major,  with  a  rosy  purple  lip,  and 
olive  sepals;  Adiantum  prionophyllum,  Alocasia  longiloba 
zebrina,  the  leaves  metallic  green,  and  the  leafstalks  with 
zebra  markings ;  and  Fuchsia  The  Giant,  with  very  large 
double  fiowers,  the  corolla  blue  violet,  and  the  sepals  scarlet, 
bat  in  the  specimen  seen  not  reflexing  well. 

Fbuit  Committee. — F.  J.  Graham,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A 
scarlet-fieshed  Melon  of  good  size  weighing  about  3  lbs.,  was 
received  from  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  gardener  to  H.  Allsopp, 
Esq.,  Hindlep  Hall,  Worcester.  The  fiesh  was  very  tender 
and  melting,  and  the  skin  thin,  and  the  flavour  was  re- 
markably good,  so  much  so,  that  the  Committee  awarded 
the  fruit  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Trent- 
ham,  sent  a  dish  of  very  handsome  Peaches,  of  the  variety 
known  as  Gregory's  Late.  This  Mr.  Henderson  considers 
the  best  of  all  the  late  Peaches,  both  as  regards  fiavour 
l^ld  lateness,  and  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, who  unanimously  considered  it  a  variety  Tiiorth^  of 


general  cnltivation.  Mr,  Myers,  of  Brentford,  alec  ex- 
hibited a  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Cran- 
ford,  exhibited  fimit  of  his  Muscat  Muscadine  Grape,  which 
was  delicious  in  fiavour,  differing  entirely  from  that  of 
Chasselas  Musqu^,  it  is  more  brisk,  and  has  a  sort  of  orange 
flower  flavour  mixed  with  that  of  the  Mtiscat.  This  was  pro- 
duced in  a  house  without  any  flre  heat.  From  the  garden 
at  Chiswick  there  were  two  varieties  of  Frontignans,  Muscat 
Begnier,  and  Chasselas  Musqu^  de  Nantes,  both  veiy  similar, 
and  neither  calling  for  special  mention.  Mr.  John  Bic^tard* 
son,  gardener  to  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Southend,  Darlington, 
sent  splendid  bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh,  and  "Foetefs 
White  Seedling,  but  unfortunately  they  were  so  smashed  in 
the  box  through  being  badly  packed,  that  their  beauty  and 
flavour  were  destroyed. 


ME.  WILLIAM  PAUL'S  NUESEEIES,  WALTHAM 

CBOSS. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  years  since  we  paid  mose  thaa 
a  passing  visit  to  these  nurseries,  though  often  intendiiq^  to 
go  over  them  in  a  deliberate  manner ;  but  want  of  tuse^ 
and  the  very  knowledge  that  there  is  aomething  there  to 
interest  at  i^  seasons,  were  the  cause  of  that  intention  nc4 
being  carried  into  effect  till  tlie  other  day.  As  ft  walk  lead» 
directly  from  the  platform  of  the  Waltham  Station  to  the 
nurseries  we  availed  ourselves  of  that  mode  of  access,  and 
passing  beside  large  quarters  of  fruit  trees.  Conifers,  and 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  then  along  a  broad  grass  walk  with 
beds  of  evergreens  on  each  side,  we  reached  "Qie  office,  where 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Paul,  who  kindly  offered 
to  show  us  round.  In  leaving  it  we  passed  through  the 
shop,  which,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  height  of  the  bulb 
season,  was  ftdl  of  Hyacinths,  early  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Nar- 
cissus, &Q. ;  and  on  remarking  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
bulbs,  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  they  were  the  hffgest  and 
heaviest  which  he  had  ever  imported. 

Being  anxious  to  again  look  at  the  splendid  new  Gera- 
niums which  Mr.  Paul  is  about  to  send  out,  we  visited  the 
houses  first.  Of  these  several  new  ones  have  been  ereoted 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  one  is  now  being  completed. 
They  are  all  span-roofed,  about  60  feet  in  len^li,  and  from 
18  to  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  whole  are  effieiently  heated 
by  means  of  two  boilers,  one  being  a  modiflcati<m  of  the 
saddle-form,  and  the  other  one  of  Monro's  cannon  boileri» 
with  the  performance  of  which  Mr.  Parul  expreeaed  himeelf 
perfectly  satisfied.  These  houses,  though  alike  in  their 
general  appearance  and  of  the  most  simple  oonBtmctioB; 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  wludi  they  ax* 
severally  intended,  and  might  be  studied  with  advantaga 
by  those  who  seek  to  erect  glass  structures  combining  em* 
ciency  and  durability  with  economy. 

The  first  house  we  entered  was  filled  with  Tea  Boiee^ 
planted  out  in  beds  in  the  middle  and  at  the  sides,  and 
trained  up  the  pillars  and  over  the  roo£  Notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  season,  which  has  affected  plants  toider 
glass  as  well  as  those  out  of  doors,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  impossible  to  preserve  at  all  times  the  requisite  degree 
of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  Noisette  Lamazqoe  and 
some  other  Eoses  in  this  house  have  made  extraordinaiy 
gprowths,  varying  from  5  to  7  teet  in  length.  GloivedeD^OD^ 
planted  in  the  central  bed,  and  grown  on  its  own  roota,  it 
trained  to  a  single  stem  7i  feet  high,  the  growth  of  but  one 
year ;  and  as  a  further  example  of  the  rapidity  with  whicb 
this  variety  grows,  Mr.  Paul  informed  us  that  he  knew  an 
instance  in  which  it  had  in  one  year  gone  up  14  feet  of  the 
front  of  a  cottage  and  then  run  7  feet  aJong  the  roof,  *^^^™g 
a  growth  of  altogether  21  feet.  Were  it  not  that  almost  all 
the  ripe  shoots  have  to  be  cut  for  buds,  this  house  would  be 
a  magnificent  sight,  but  as  it  is  it  contains  many  glorious 
blooms,  scenting  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume.  Of 
the  numerous  varieties  planted  here,  Celine  Foreatier  is  the 
freest  and  best  yellow  climber,  and  the  blooms  aire  w^  set 
off  by  the  fine  mass  of  green  foliage  which  it  prodaoee.  Tha^ 
superb  variety,  Gloire  de  D\jon,  was  also  in  fine  condition f 
indeed,  if  properly  managed  it  is  seldom  seen  otherwise* 
These  two  with  BeUe  de  Bordeaux,  pink,  resembling  Qioirede 
D\}on  in  habit,  are  the  best  three  K>r  covering  a  houee.  Ibi^ 
bella  Gray  and  Jane  Hardy  are  aJeo  fine  dimbexa,  nith  beant* 
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tiM  dMp  ydflow  flornrers/ but  mrfbrttmately  tTiey  win  not 
eqHmd  tMir  blooms  'unleos  pUiinted  in  a  diy  soil  and  warm 
mifttioti ;  OB  the  other  hand.  Homer,  delicate  in  colour,  tinted 
hlnsh  with  a  eaknon  centre,  is  at  once  yigotons  and  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Tea^cented  Boses  ;  andif  ina,  with  large  and 
mn  pare  blush  flowers,  is  a  lorety  hafdy  lind  for  planting  out 
of  doors,  bat  not  a  climber.  Of  others  we  observed  Ophirie, 
iiMdseen  and  copper,  a  good  climber  for  a  house  coloured 
uMbt,  agaittst  whioh  the  lighter  Boses  do  not  look  well, 
especially  if  ^e  Ibllage  is  not  vigorous  and  plentiful; 
A»iiri(fts,  creamy  white,  large  and  fine,  excellent  for  a  south 
waH  m  a  warm  situation;  Niphetos,  lemon  white,  large 
and  v€«y  beauMfhl;  Eugene  Desgaches,  rose,  very  large 
and^  sweet ;  Dtic  de  Magenta,  salmon,  large,  and  cupped ; 
ISfisdai,  rose  and  yellow,  exceedingly  sweet,  and  a  profuse 
aad  (KMUnuons  bloomer;  Marquise  de  Foucault,  fawn,  sal- 
mon at  ^le  centre,  delightfolly  fragrant;  Solfaterre;  and 
Julie  Mansais,  lemon  white.  Another  house,  distinguished 
as  No.  5,  was  likewise  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  Tea 
Boses  in  pots. 

In  the  next  house  we  entered  was  a  collection  of  fine 
healthy  Vines  for  fruiting  and  plaatiag  out,  amounting  to 
sixty  or  seventy  sorts,  and  with  the  wood  rapidly  becoming 
weU  ripened.  Passing  from  this  we  came  to  a  second  vinery, 
into  which  Mr.  Paul  introduced  forty-one  varieties,  both  new 
and  old,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  length  of  time 
required  for  ripening.  They  were  all  grown  in  pots,  and  sub- 
jected to  cool  greenhouse  treatment ;  and  many  of  them  were 
bearing  fine  bunches,  though  some  of  the  finest  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  had  suffered  consider- 
ably m  Cdnseqaence.  Among  them  were  Oalabrian  Baisin, 
a  good  late  white  Grape,  which  answers  well  for  pot  culture ; 
ai^  Hoscat  Noir  de  Jura,  an  excellent  late  black  kind, 
whidi  possesses  the  additional  recommendation  of  being 
ornamental  by  its  foliage,  which  changes  in  autumn  to  yellow 
and  red.  Chaptal,  bearing  eight  fine  bunches,  fully  justified 
its  ehaiacter  for  productiveness,  and  as  being  well  adapted 
for  pot  culture ;  Foster's  White  Seedling  was  likewise  bear- 
ing good  bunches,  as  well  as  Chasse^s  de  FaUoux,  tire 
hemes  of  which  when  ripe  have  a  reddish  tinge.  This  is  a 
Tariety  of  acknowledged  merit  lor  pot  culture,  being  remark- 
ably productive.  Black  Moni^Lka,  though  by  no  means 
first-rate,  was  producing  good  bunches  and  has  the  property 
of  being  stoneless.  Some  very  large  bunches  of  this  kind 
were  produced  in  the  conservatory  at  Chiswick  two  years 
•go.  Of  new  Grapes  General  de  la  Marmora,  white,  was 
bearing  lar^e  bunches  and  abundantly ;  Chaaselas  BuUierry 
was  very  thin-skinned  and  transparent;  and  so,  too,  was 
Ahneria.  The  others  were  Chavoush,  Ingram's  Prolific 
Muscat,  and  Perle  Imp^riale,  a  fine-looking  berry  of  a  pale 
amber  colour.  Chaaselas  Vibert,  thouijh  better  known, 
deserves  mention  on  account  of  its  abundant  bearing,  large 
berries,  and  suitability  for  pot  culture. 

The  next  house  ^ips  filled  with  a  stock  of  Vines  ready 
ibr  fhiiting  in  p^  ;  and  wo  observed  that  the  wood  was 
ahort-jointed,  hard,  and  solid,  with  large  well-developed 
^ee,  sncb-os  give  the  promise  of  istarting  vigorously. 

We-«iow  came  to  a  house  in  which  were  many  of  the  best 
of  Bestasi's  Geraniums,  and  though  the  requirements  of 
piuj^wgitluii  to  meet  the  great  demand  which  wiU  unques- 
tionably arise  for  these  had  made  great  havoc  amooig  the 
ahoot^,  tlMre  wf^  still  eno«gh  to  ahow  what  valuable  acqui- 
litiont  thegr  are.  Amy  Hogg  is  decidedly  the  finest,  being 
entirely  neir  in  colour — a  bright  purplish  rose ;  producing 
enormcma  ^tmsaes,  and  having  the  habit  of  Cy bister,  it  will 
donbtloBs  be  planted  by  the  thousand  when  known,  and  no 
cae  oan  fail  to  admire  it.  Indian  Yellow,  scariet  suffused 
with  yeBow,  is  another  first-rate  kind,  which  cannot  fail  to 
Iwocmie  a  general  favourite.  Scarlet  Gem,  with  large  orange 
aeiriet  floweis  and  dark  horseshoe  leaf,  will  be  very  usefrd 
on  aooonnt  of  its  colour  and  dwarf  almost  creeping  habit. 
Bfauk  Dwavf,  crimson  scarlet,  is  also  of  dwarf  habit ;  and 
Ihe  tzQssea,  whkh  a«e  freely  prodnoed,  ave  very  compact. 
Qkmmtmm  we  did  not  see  in  flower,  bnt  from  what  we  have 
•ttn  <^  it  on  Ibrmer  occasions  we  can  affirm  it  to  be  a  sort 
of  gnat  pcomise;  tbe  oc^enr  ot  the  top  petals  is  a  brilliant 
otkM^  th«k  of  the  lower  ones  carmine  with  a  magenta 
tli^E«.  OraageNoaegay,  br^ht  orange,  and  DoMOd  Beaton, 
ccange  soarlet^  are  both  rery  desirable  free-growing  kinds; 
aadMiB.  Wm.  Paul,  witk  bsead  finely  formed  petala  of  a 


delicate  peach,  if  sufficiently  free-fiowering,  will  be  a  gveai 
acquisition. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Beaton's  seedr 
lings,  for  these  amount  altogether  to  about  4000,  many  of 
them  presenting  new  shades  of  scarlet  tinged  either  with, 
orange  or  magenta ;  but  Mr.  Paul  is  thinning  thep  eat  MB 
they  come  in  fiower,  and  discarding  the  least  promising  and 
distinct.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  of  much  utility  to  at^mpt  de- 
scribing plants  before  they  are  named,  but  we  may  mention 
a  variety  with  broad  silvery  edges  and  pink  fiowers;  amothear 
with  leaves  of  a  similar  character,  but  not  so  broad^  edged 
with  white,  and  having  magenta  fiowers;  a  salmon  red,  shaded 
with  orange  towards  the  eye ;  an  intense  scarlet  with  broader 
petals  than  Stella ;  and  a  magenta  with  a  veiy  distinct  orange 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  top  petals,  but  the^  fiowers  as  seen 
were  rather  small 

Passing  by  another  house  filled  with  Vines,  we  reached  an 
orchard-house,  in  which  were  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots planted  out.  Figs  in  pots,  &c. ;  but  the  crop  had  been 
gathered  except  from  Late  Admirable  Peach,  which  waa 
bearing  good-sized  fruit  in  abundance,  and  Stanwick  Necta- 
rine, which  appears  to  succeed  much  better  in  orchard-houses 
than  out  of  doors ;  the  tendency  of  the  fruit  to  crack  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  drawback  to  this  otherwise  excellent  variety. 

This  house  is  not  heated  at  any  period  of  the  year;  and 
except  in  being  provided  with  wooden  shutters  sliding  in 
grooves  at  the  sides,  it  does  not  differ  in  its  constructioa 
from  the  other  structures.  The  object  of  having  wooden 
shutters  instead  of  glass  at  the  sides  is  to  economise  heat^ 
which  in  severe  weather  would  be  rapidly  carried  off  from, 
the  glass;  and  by  shutting  up  early  with  sun  heat  the 
thermometer  is  never  less  than  5?  higher  in  the  morning 
than  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  blossom  is  never  injured  by 
the  spring  frosts,  which  render  the  crops  from  unprotected 
trees  so  uncertain.  The  soil  used  is  strong  turfy  loam  and 
nothing  else;  and  to  prevent  the  trees  becoming  over- 
vigorous,  as  well  as  to  promote  fruitfulness,  they  are  taken 
up  every  second  year  in  autumn,  and  the  crop  of  the  fellow- 
ing  season  is  never  diminished  but  rather  increased  by  the 
removal. 

Adjoining  the  orchard-house  a  new  span-roof  is  in  course 
of  erection  for  pot  Boses.  The  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  structures,  but  both  roof 
and  sides  are  to  be  fixed.  Ample  ventilation,  however,  ia 
provided  at  top  by  hinged  sashes  of  the  same  length  as  the 
rafter,  and  which  open  upwards ;  whilst  air  is  admitted  at 
the  sides  by  openings  in  the  wall,  dosed  by  wooden  shutters 
placed  in  the  ^terv^  between  every  pair  of  top  ventilators^ 
so  as  to  prevent  strong  draughts. 

Several  propagating-pits  were  filled  with  Vines,  Boses, 
new  Geraniums  of  aU  kinds,  and  multi'.udes  of  Conifers, 
such  as  Thiy'a  aurea,  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Picea  Nordman- 
niana  and  nobilis,  Juniperus  chinensis,  &c.,  the  number  of 
Conifers  raised  each  season  being  altogether  about  20,000. 
In  one  pit  were  3000  dwarf  Boses,  and  in  another  a  fine  lot 
of  seedling  Picea  nobilis  and  several  Japanese  plants,  as 
Betinosporas,  Sciadopitys,  Thigopsis  dolabrata,  &c.  One  of 
these,  Baphiolepis  ovata,  now  in  fiower,  will,  if  sufficient 
hardy  for  our  climate,  prove  a  great  acquisition,  the  foliage 
being  of  the  deepest  green  and  of  thick  leathery  substance. 
As  an  edging  plant,  Euonymus  radicans  variegata  promises 
to  be  very  useful,  having  the  leaves  variegatod  with  pure 
white,  and  being,  moreover,  perfectly  hardy ;  and  another 
of  the  same  genus,  E.  japonlcus  aureo-variegatus,  with  dark 
green  leaves  and  golden  variegation,  makes  a  beautiful 
table  plant.  It  has  been  shown  several  times  during  the 
last  two  seasons,  and  wherever  seen  has  been  favourably 
noticed.  A  still  more  valuable  acquisition  is  the  new 
Japanese  Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  which  closely  resembles  the 
Holly  in  appearance,  forming  an  admirable  substitute  for  it» 
and,  as  fiir  as  observations  have  hitherto  gone,  of  more  rapid 
growth  under  ordinary  treatment.    There  is  besides  a  varie- 

gkted  form,  which  may  be  used  to  r^laoe  the  variegated 
oUy. 

We  soloed  in  some  of  the  propagating-pits  an  excellent 
and  extremely  simple  contrivance  substituted  for  hinges  to 
the  propagating-frames  inside  the  pits.  It  merely  consists 
of  an  iron  strap  attached  to  the  woodwork  of  the  ba<*  of 
the  sash,  bent  so  as  to  hook  over  a  sl^phtly  curved  pieoe  of 
ivMi  fixed  edgewise  ea  the  fram^  thnjH*  /^ 
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■r  goet  ont  of  ordar,  and  the  uab  can  be  lifted  off 
it  maj  be  neoessaiy  to  da  so. 

FBuinK  by  oUiGT  pits  where  there  vete  UiooMUida  of  Beed- 
ling  Hollyhocks  and  dwarf  Boses,  and  merely  glBndns 
tX  two  tiffftny-houBM,  which  are  inTalnable  for  shade  and 
(Molnesfl  in  aammer,  we  came  to  the  ntmery  quarters,  where 
we  bad  intended  to  maice  a  lengthened  stay,  bnt  from  want 
of  time  were  ooiopelled  to  content  ourselves  with  little  more 
than  a  run  through.  This  was  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as 
Hr.  Paul  has  bestowed  mnch  attention  on  trees  and  shrnba 
and  their  adaptation  to  particular  aoila  and  positions  so  as 
to  prodnce  effect  in  planting.  Amons  Yews  were  a  lot  of 
well-grown  and  compact  plants  of  the  Qolden,  and  a  kind  Jn- 
termediat«  between  the  Irish  and  the  common,  with  a  fine 
pyramidal  form  and  Tery  dark  almost  black  foliaee.  There 
were,  besides,  int«resting^collections  of  English  Holliea,  Iviea, 
and  qnantities  of  choice  Conifers — as  Thqja  gigantea,  plicata, 
and  Lobbi,  Thnjopsis,  Wellingtonioa,  CupresaQs  Lawioniana, 
Ficeas  Nordmanniana.  nobilis,  and  pinsapo,  various  Cedars, 
&o. ;  in  addition  to  quarters  of  Boses,  altogether  Gve  or  six 
acres  in  extent,  containing  moltitudes  of  standard  I[oae«, 
where  Oloire  de  Bijon  and  Mrs.  Bosanqnet  were  blooming 
finely,  while  Dr.  Lindley  was  remarkable  for  its  eitraordinojy 
vigour  and  the  size  of  the  leaves,  many  of  them  3^  inches 
in  length.  The  last-named,  although  not  actually  in  bloom, 
was  oorered  with  flower-buds.  A  bed  of  the  variegated  Rho- 
dodendron ponticum  was  very  con  apicnouB  by  its  well-marked 
yellow  variegated  foliage ;  and  the  variegated  Acer  negnndo 
was  another  invaluable  plant  for  lighting  up  shrabberieB  and 
relieving  the  monotony  of  green  which  is  so  often  com- 
plained of. 

In  the  fruit-tree  quarters,  besides  an  extensive  general 
stock,  were  large  quantities  of  pyramid  Pear  trees  of  t£e  beat 
varieties,  and  what  was  atone  worth  a  journey  to  TTaltham 
to  see,  dwarf  Apple  treea  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which  though 
not  more  than  2  feet  in  height  were  bearing  a  moat  ei- 
txaordinary  crop,  the  &uits  m  many  instances  touebing 
each  other  on  the  bearing- shoots.  Several  of  these  dwarls 
had  as  many  as  thirty-seven  Apples  on  them,  not  small  but 
good  medium -sized  fruit,  and  where  the  variety  was  naturally 
Urge  the  frait  were  so  likewise,  though  not  so  numerous. 
These  dwarf  bush  Apple  trees  were  only  2i  years  from  the 
graft,  and  were  planted  in  rows  2i  feet  apart,  and  at  not 
more  than  IS  inchea  from  each  other  in  the  row.  AasumiDg, 
however,  that  each  tree  were  allowed  &  square  feet  of  ground, 
an  tusre  would  hold  6712  bush  Apple  trees,  and  if  these  only 
bore  fifteen  frnit  a-piece,  the  produce  would  be  130,680  fruit, 
or  say  726  bushels,  the  value  of  which  on  the  ground  would 
be  upwards  of  ilOO.  Where  bulk  of  produce  for  sale  is  the 
ol^eot,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  confine  the  trees  to  the 
same  dimensions  and  space  alloned  them  in  the  nursery- 
rows,  but  from  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  large  produce  can  be  obtained  from  a  small  area,  and 
that  in  all  probability  such  txeea  would  prove  remunerative 
if  planted  on  an  extensive  scale,  whilst  for  small  gardens 
Qxej  must  be  invaluable.  There  are  many  persons  who  could 
have  at  moat  bnt  half  a  dozen  standard  trees,  and  many  more 
who  have  only  room  for  one,  and  tastes  differ,  varieties  do 
not  all  ripen  at  the  same  season,  most  fruits  that  are  good 
for  the  dessert  are  not  fit  for  the  kitchen ;  hot  by  planting 
these  dwarfs  a  long  succession  and  diversity  of  flavour  and 
appearance  can  be  secured. 

There  is  then  something  to  be  seen,  something  to  b« 
letumt,  at  Waltbam  Cross  at  this  season  aa  at  others. 


AMERICAN  GEATE-GEOWERS. 
A  KBW  beginner  in  Grape-growing  must  "  keep  cool ;"  as 
in  all  divisions  of  the  sons  of  men  the  newest  converts  are 
the  most  unreasonable  zealots, — he  will  find  among  Orape- 
groweis  those  who  give  him  the  most  trouble  ore  they  who 
have  had  the  least  eipeiience.  In  one  of  our  last  year's 
volumes,  our  correspondent  "  Phineaa  Chewco  " — vinous 
juice,  we  presume,  changed  to  vinegar — happily  hits  off  this 
peeuliarity  of  the  neophyte,  by  supposing  him  to  recommend 
not  only  plaatiog  a  cat  at  the  roots  of  the  Grapes  he  would 
have  iDuskcat,  but  it  must  also  be  planted  with  its  "  tail  to 
the  north  pole."  The  house  must  be  of  such  a  shape,  such 
a  size,  su<^  an  angle,  and  such  an  aspect  None  oUiet  will 
do  at  all.    The  plants  must  be  set  so,  trained  so,  pinched  so. 


andpnine^ao;  and  so  and  so  mut  be  the  bocDlj  al _, 

daily  practice,  and  yearly  rule.  The  (sap  of  your  oold  vinMy 
will  give  yon  the  "cold  shoulder,"  unless  yon  heat  it;  Mid 
it  will  put  on  airs,  unleae  you  air  it  every  day.  So  the  stoiy 
goes. 

"The  first  thing  hi  does  when  hi  goes  hinto  my  vinery  hof 
ha  hevening,"  once  said  a  good  gardener  to  OB,  "hipnllsfaoff 
my  hair."  But  "I  should  pull  off  my  liaJr  if  I  did,"  repliea 
an  equally  good  one  i  "  I  lower  my  aaab,  or  open  my  ventila- 
tors in  Adi^,  and  let  the  air  stay  on  all  the  year." 

It  is  uie  fault  of  novices  that  they  cannot  distillgTnah 
between  esaentials  and  non-essentials .  All  these  roinntft. 
matters  are  well  enough  if  you  want  auperior  Orapea;  bat 
good  Grapes  and  plenty  of  them  con  be  had  easily  and 
cheaply ;  and  no  matter  how  small  a  garden  lot  m^  be, 
one  of  the  first  improvements,  oilu  laying  ont  the  gatdai 
proper,  ne  should  recommend  to  be  a  oold  graperj. — 
{AmaTKan  Qardtner't  Ifonthly.) 


CULTITATION  OF  THE  MBLON. 
(ConMnusd  from,  ptui»  194.) 
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Fig.  12  is  a  span-roofed  bouse,  with  a  path  in  the  cen(x» 
and  two  beds  on  each  side.  The  house  is  heated  by  aix  font- 
inch  hot-water  pipes,  two  just  by  the  side  walls  within  the 
house  all  round,  and  one  on  both  sides  of  the  path.  Bottom 
heat  is  communicated  by  two  hot-water  pipes,  one  nnder 
each  of  the  beds,  in  the  flrst  instance  to  a  tank,  a,  a.  The 
tanks  are  covered  with  slates,  and  on  them  a  foot  of  comport 
is  placed  for  the  roots  to  run  in.  The  plants  asa  tn^ied  t» 
a  trellis.  The  ends  of  the  house  should  be  respectively  nortlt 
and  south.  A  house  of  this  description  is  admirably  adapted 
for  producing  early  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
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Fig.  1. 


¥ig.  13.  This  is  simply  a  house  with  a  balf-ipan-roof. 
Bottom  heat  Ib  supplied  by  two  four-iDch  hot- water  inpea  to 
a  chamber,  a,  and  top  heat  by  two  pipes  in  front,  and  one  to 
the  left  of  the  path  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  b,  is  a  bed 
of  soil.  There  is  a  trellis  at  c,  and  a  bed  at  back,  d,  which 
is  very  useful  for  pUnts,  yet  of  no  value  for  Melona.  Bottom 
beat  is  furnished  to  it  by  a  hot-water  pipe,  c,  covered  witii 
rubble. — G.  Annar. 

(I'd  be  Mnttnoed.) 
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POXLBY'S  PATENT  COEBUGATED  BEICKS  FOE  GASDEN  WAIiS. 


Oxtlkeoenti«af 


halt  Ka  in^  from 
its  ■mfocQ ;  thia 
Iwing  pieTC«d  wiUi 
boles  kt  interv^ 
of  abont  8  inches, 

of  tast,  striDK, 
01  wire,  to  tie  in 
the    teanchea    of 


against  which  fi^t 
treea  have  been 
truned  for  a  long 
series  of  years  be- 
come mnoh  de- 
&ced  bynail  holes, 
and  that  repoint^ 
ing  becomes  na- 
oe«saiy,  not  only 
to  alloir  of  fresh 
nails  boing  driTea 
in,  bat  to  prerent 
inaecti  Inrkiae  in 
the  erericee ;  bat 
waQa  erected  with 
tlteae  bricks  have 
an  ornamental 
^■pearance,  and 
Borar  get  defaced  with  nail  holes; 
the  treea  may  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  free  &om  insects ;  no  naming  ig 
raqniied,  and  there  is,  consequently, 


no  dangerof  brais* 
ing  the  branches ; 
and  DO  extra  fit- 
tings of  iron,  oini> 
per,  or  wood  trelBs 
are  needed. 

The  bricks  ar« 
made  of  the  or- 
dinary  size,  and, 
thardbre,  can  be 

tion  with  oonunou 
bricks.  They  ai« 
made  either  with 
a  horizontal  or 
vertical  rib,  bnt 
the  horizontal  is 
considered  the 
best  for  general 
use.  Onetbonsand 
corragated  bricks 
are  required  to 
3500      common 

The  nt"fciifl>  en* 

graving  b^ow  re- 
presents a  single 
brick,  showing  the 
mode  in  which  t^e 
pngecting  rib   is 
peitomted.      Ilie 
three  holes  at  tba 
end  of  the   biick 
are  only  to  make 
the  bricks  lighter,  bnm  sounder, 
and  give  a  fiimer  hold  of  the  moiv 
tar.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
their  being  tried  on  a  large  scale. 


NOTES  ON  FLOWEE 
What  changes  are  yearly  ♦n'Ung  place  in  onr  flower  gar- 
dens :  For  example,  glance  over  a  few  of  the  many  pluits 
which  have  been  brought  forward  within  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years  as  flower  garden  plants.  Along  with  many  others 
I  am  gradnolly  naing  fewer  Verbenas,  and  only  sii  or  eight 
years  ago  we  used  them  to  more  than  double  the  extent  we 
now  do.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  most  oE  the  ot^jections  to 
the  Verbena  being  extensively  nsed.  First,  the  rambling 
habit  which  many  verbenas  have  prevents  their  being  nsed 
in  ribbons,  or  even  very  often  in  beds,  with  only  a  margin  of 
some  otfaer  colour ;  secondly,  there  is  their  liability  to 
mildew  In  doll  or  rainy  weather,  and  while  such  weather 
laste  Uieir  oibeu  refusing  to  flower  satisfactorily ;  and, 
thirdlj,  t;wo  or  three  of  onr  moat  choice  sorts  have  this 
season  been  mnch  affected  with  rust.  This  may,  perhaps, 
have  arisen  as  much  from  the  very  dry  and  hot  atmosphere 
overiiead  as  from  dryness  at  the  root.  We  managed  to 
keep  their  roots  in  a  tolerable  state  as  regnrds  moisture  by 
watering-,  at  least  giving  sufficient  for  them  to  have  grown 
mnoh  better,  and  no  donbt  they  would  have  done  bo,  had 
Bot  Uie  atmosphere  been  always  so  veivbot  and  dry.  The 
Txut  almost  killed  several  eorts  of  onr  Verbenas  before  the 


^  . .  :■  ttdamstnpon  some  of  onr  Verbenas,  I  cannot 

aKtiMty  nayBelf,  bnt  veiy  probably  tbey  had  been  to  a  certain 
axtont  attaoked  by  aome  sort  of  fly,  whioh  by  ponctorini; 
tiiB  I««e8  had  rendered  them  len  ^le  to  batUe  against  the 
hotwwtthar. 

I  mm  pleased  to  say  that  my  former  Ikvonrite  has  again 
oosna  oB  TictorioiaB.  Pnrple  £ng  has  stood  under  all  con- 
ditioDS  the  bast ;  all  througb  the  hot  ireather  it  was  in 
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splendid  bloom.  Bine  Bonnet,  Array,  Mrs.  Holford,  Bobin- 
son's  Qefianoe,  O^ant  des  Batailles,  Uiss  Ilamilton  ffisbet, 
and  one  or  two  other  "  sel&  "  we  may  still  retain.  How- 
ever, none  bnt  seUs  of  good,  distinct  colours  prove  telling 
and  effective.  We  have  in  one  or  two  parts  of  our  grounds 
to  do  battle  against  large  Oak  trees,  and  this  year  they  bavo 
done  so  much  iQJury  that  I  shall  keep  as  much  as  possible 
away  from  them  in  all  future  arrangements. 

I  am  glad  to  say  my  bvonrites  for  the  flower  garden,  the 
Geraniums,  required  less  attention  than  almost  anything 
else;  and  except  in  two  places,  where  they  were  direoUy 
under  the  shade  of  an  Oak  tree,  they  have  all  grown  and 
done  welL  Some  sorts  have  yielded  an  immense  quantity 
of  bloom.  Tom  Thumb  outdid  itself  with  n>e  this  year  in 
the  amount  of  bloom  which  it  produced.  Stella  Nosegay 
has  commanded  universal  admiration  from  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  flower  garden.  Brilliant  has  been  indeed 
brilliant,  especially  during  the  hot  weather ;  Baron  Hugel 
was  quite  a  moss  of  bloom;  Christine  has  done  well,  and  I 
might  go  very  nearly  over  the  names  of  all  wo  have,  and 
give  a  good  report  of  alL 

We  grow  about  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  Calceolarias,  aU  good 
when  used  for  the  purposes  for  whioh  they  are  best  ad^ted. 
Some  are  good  for  ribbons  when  planted  in  the  second  tow 
from  the  back ;  others  to  form  the  second  row  from  the 
front.  Next  to  the  front  row  I  use  Aurea  floribunda,  and 
one  that  is  not  of  quite  so  deep  a  yellow,  but  rather  moie 
dwai(  having  the  foliage  not  qitite  bo  stiff  and  erect,  nor  so 
much  s«Rated.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  its  name,  it  is  & 
very  good  dwarf.  We  use  as  a  t^^rowing  one  in  certain 
cases,  Polyphemns,  and  aa  a  yellow,  Latifoli*.    Prince  of 
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Orange  has  bloomed  very  abundantly^  and  when  planted 
beside  Flower  of  the  Day  Geiamiuti^  't>r  aAy  other  light- 
foliaged  kind,  it  tells  well. 

Some  years  ago  I  thought  of  dispensing  with  Petunias 
altogether  in  the  flower  gardens.  However,  these  few 
seasons  past  I  have  made  more  use  of  them,  and  in  some 
cases  they  tell  well,  and  flower  all  ^e  season.  This  is  of 
itself  a  very  great  advantage.  We  have  a  bed  of  Scarlet 
Kosegay  Geranium,  encircled  by  a  ring  18  inches  wide  of  a 
small  flowered  Petunia.  The  Petunia  is  kept  pretty  dose 
down  by  the  use  of  long  hooked  sticks.  On  the  outside,  next 
the  grass,  is  a  row  of  Sedum  cameum  variegatum,  which 
produces  a  good  effect.  We  use  a  small  white  Petunia  in 
our  panel  border,  white  being  a  colour  we  are  somewhat  de- 
fldent  in.  We  keep  the  white  in  this  panel  border  pegged 
down,  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  just  stated.  We  plant  it 
in  squares  of  10  or  12  feet,  aU  the  squares  being  divided 
by  a  band  of  yellow  Calceolaria,  and  each  square  is  made 
as  much  different  from  the  others  as  the  means  will  allow. 
A  bed  or  square  of  white  Petunias  tells  well  planted  between 
a  piuael  of  Tom  Thumb  and  another  of  Scaiiet  Nosegay. 

Has  any  one  observed  the  singular  inclination  wMch  the 
little  Sedum  cameum  variegatum  has,  at  least  here  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  grow  in  iU  recumbent  form  more  or  less 
towards  the  sun  ?  We  have  it  in  three  positions,  all  differ- 
ing, and  in  all  it  exhibits  the  same  tendenpy^  that  of  growing 
towards  the  sun.  I  have  observed  that  since  the  rainy  and 
duU  period  has  come,  this  propen^ty  is  not  manifested  so 
strongly  as  it  was  in  the  very  hot  weather.  I  would  be 
glad  U>  learn  if  any  one  else  has  observed  the  same  tendency 
exhibited  by  this  plant. 

It  is  not  a  large  variety  of  plants  whidi  we  should  aim  at 
in  our  flower  gardens,  it  is  not  botanical  collections  that 
please  the  eye  in  modem  flower  gardening,  but  a  few  well 
chosen  yet  distinct  colours,  well  contrasted,  and  each  bring- 
ing the  other  colour  boldly  out. — G.  Bawsoh. 


upon  the  si>onge  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cells.  It  is 
only  ue^essary  to  d&p'  the  spemge  in-softlding  water,  whidi 
will  wash  them  out  dead  by  tens  of  thousands.  Put  on 
more  sugar,  and  set  the  trap  for  a  new  haul.  This  prooets 
will  soon  clear  the  house  of  every  ant. 


AEABIS  LUCIDA  YAEIEGATA,   OH  GOLDEN 

AJIABIS. 

I  THiKK  it  was  in  reply  to  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  IKobson 
that  I  made  some  remarks  last  autumn  about  this  lovely 
hardy  edging  plant.  Another  year's  experience  of  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  has  fully  confirmed  my  conviction  thait^ 
since  the  introduction  of  Cerastium  tomentosum  as  a  white 
or  grey  edging  plant,  there  has  not  been  so  really  lovely 
and  eaisil^r  managed  an  edging  plant  added  to  our  parterres 
as  ^biB  Golden  Arabis.  What  the  Cerastium  is  as  a  white 
or  grey  edging,  l^is  Arabis  will  ultimately  become  as  a 
golden.  It  is  one  of  tiie  most  unique  imaginable  where  m 
straight  front  boundary  line  is  required.  An  idea  of  its 
fitness  and  beauty  when  closely  planted  in  long  lines  cannot 
be  formed  from  seeing  a  few  individual  plants.  H^re  it  has 
been  the  object  of  sbdmiration  to  all  who  have  seen  it.  X 
need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  a  daisy,  and  easily  in- 
creased by  division  either  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  requires 
very  little  labour  to  keep  it  tidy,  as  all  that  is  needed  in 
tins  respect  is  to  pi(±  the  flowers  off  immed^'ately  they  show 
themselves  in  spring.  It  is  never  so  fine  when  planted  in 
sandy  or  hungry  sou  as  when  well  cultivated. — D,  THOHso^f 
Archirfield  Gardens. 


CUTTING  DOWN  OLD  PEACH  TEEES. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Kaddyffe  in  a  recent  communication  to  this 
Journal  says  he  has  given  his  Peach  trees  their  autumn 
management.  I  have  lately  had  some  old  Peach  trees  put 
under  my  care,  and  as  I  am  anxious  to  do  my  best  with 
them,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  Mr.  Badclyffe  would  tell 
me  how  he  manages  his  trees.  I  read  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  management  some  time  back,  but  I  had  then  no  old 
Peach  trees,  and  as  I  send  The  Journal  of  Horticultubb 
away  after  I  have  read  it,  I  cannot  refer  to  it. — S.  C. 

[Some  years  ago  I  cut  the  trees  down  as  near  to  the 
stomp  as  my  gardener  (now  dead),  thought  prudent,  pro- 
bably on  an  average  to  from  2  to  3  feet  from  the  stumps. 
Were  I  now  to  cut  such  trees  down,  I  would  cut  th^n  closer 
to  the  stump.  The  perpendicular  roots  were  all  out  <^,  and 
the  surface  roots  were  cut  off  in  a  radius  <^  80  inches  round 
the  stumps.  The  ground  round  the  stumps  was  then  re- 
newed with  black  dung  and  fr<e8h  mould.  Since  tiie  period 
of  cutting  down  I  ha^e  renewed  the  whole  of  the  surface 
BoiL  As  the  crop  this  year  on  the  three  trees  was  heavy 
(660  Peaches),  I  dressed  the  stumps  and  surface  soil  three 
times  with  the  residue  of  beer-barrels,  mixed  with  three 
or  four  times  the  quantity  of  water.  After  this  was  put  on  I 
oopiously  watered  the  whole  of  the  ground  so  dressed. 

As  regards  the  autumnal  afber-management  refeired  toby 
"  S.  C.,''  on  the  removal  of  t^e  hexagon  netting,  I  cut  off  ail 
the  second  growth  of  wood  close  to  or  within  an  inch  at  the 
wood  previously  pinched.  The  average  length  of  the  wood 
pmdked  would  be  from  6  to  8  inches.  The  forewood  is 
norred.  I  disbud  but  very  little,  as  I  am  persuaded  tiiat 
depriving  the  tree  of  foliage  is  not  good  for  it ;  and  that  in 
the  case  of  the  base  and  centre  c^  the  trees,  it  leads  to 
bareness.  The  wood  is  ripening  well,  and  there  will  be 
plenly  left  after  any  winter  demolitions  that  nuky  take  place. 
— W.  ¥,  Babcltffi.] 


Thb  Ajsit  T&4F. — ^Broenre  a  Isege  i^Kmge,  wash  it  well  and 
press  it  dry,  whioh  will  leave  the  cells  quite  open;  then 
spdidde  ever  it  aoBie  fine  white  engar>  tuid  plaice  it  near 
mimm  Hie  ants  «ce  tsssdiiloHWTM,    They  will  soon  collect 
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KITCHEN  GABDBK. 

OoNnsoTX  to  destroy  weeds  wherever  they  appear.  Olev 
away  the  yellow  leaves  from  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts^ 
and  any  decaying  vegetable  matter  wherever  met  wit^  IV> 
prevent  the  attacks  of  slugs  on  young  Lettuces  or  OaoH* 
flower  plants  mix  soot  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  and 
dust  the  plants  with  the  mixture  onoe  or  tmoe  a-week. 
CaJbbages,  make  good  the  blanks  that  may  have  occnzred  m 
the  plantations  of  Cabbages  or  Coleworts,  and  keep  a  larg^ 
reserve  to  make  plantations  in  spring,  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  caused  by  the  winter.  We  must  expect  frost 
soon,  and  ought  to  prepare  accordingly.  Lettuces,  for  in- 
stance, that  are  just  coming  into  use  may  be  lifted  with  baQs» 
and  placed  in  frames.  Onions,  look  over  those  that  have 
been  stored,  and  remove  any  that  are  beginning  to  decay. 
BadUTies,  make  the  last  out-door  sowing,  which,  if  the  winter 
do  not  set  in  early,  may  prove  useful.  ^pinach»  see  that  Hk 
is  thoroughly  thinned  and  well  hoed  in  favourable  weather* 
and  in  every  way  encouraged.  TomaioeSf  in  late  situations 
where  they  are  just  ripening,  let  them  be  gathered  and 
ripened  off  in  the  houses,  as  the  least  frost  is  fatal  to  them. 

The  principal  operations  in  this  department  are  gather- 
ing fruit  when  it  is  in  proper  condition,  making  prepara- 
tions for  filling  up  blank  spaces  on  the  walls,  tvenchioff 
ground  for  orchard  trees  and  fruit  plantations,  which  fthonlg 
be  well  done  to  insure  success.  Planting  may  now  be  done; 
mulch  and  stake  safely  without  delay.  Continue  to  keep 
the  runners  removed  from  the  Strawberries,  and  those  that 
have  been  some  time  potted  for  forcing  should  now  be  placed 
in  a  sheltered  situation  to  insure  their  not  being  too  mooh 
soddened  with  wet.  Strong  pricked-out  plants  may  still  he 
potted  with  good  success,  if  placed  on  a  kindly  bottom  heat. 
Keep  the  fruit-room  cool  and  airy,  examine  the  fruit  fr^ 
quently,  and  pick  out  any  that  are  found  to  be  decaying. 

IXOWXB  QARPgH. 

October  is  the  most  eligible  time  of  the  whole  yesr  te 
alterations,  planting,  Ac,  and  whether  planting  or  geiMCal 
p:round  work,  operations  shonld  be  CMried  forward  witk 
vigour  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  matters  should  Bot  Im 
allowed  to  press  on  the  osdinasy  business  of  ^e  gasdsB, 
extra  work  requires  extra  labour,  and  if  such  is  not  swppKpd 
a  omresponding  eosouiit  of  ixynry  must  ocenr  in  some  other 
department.  AlteiatioiiB  earned  oat  dnnbig  the  asil 
are  'donUlgr  impestaa^  botii  ea  jnocnnt  of  the 
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pAttntSni^,  fttxffthg,  sncl  snoh  op6rfttio'iiB,  and  also  on  accottnt 
of  iftie  busy  ehiuuoter  of  the  springy  months,  which  always 
brinfi^  sufficient  claims  on  the  most  diHg^ent,  without  the 
ptresence  of  extras  of  anj  kind.  Bemodelling  flower-beds, 
or  making  new  ones,  may  be  carried  on  afber  the  middle 
</  the  month,  and  where  old  beds  are  to  be  broken  up  the 
herbaoeotts  plants  already  existing  should  be  numbered  or 
named  in  wae  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
heights,  colours,  Ac,  Ornamental  shrubs,  whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous,  may  be  removed  with  every  prospect  of 
soeoess  after  the  second  week;  no  hesitation  need  take 
l^ace  as  to  the  kinds,  provided  the  ground  is  properly  pre- 
pared by  trenching,  and  thoroughly  drained  if  necessary. 
The  broom  will  now  be  in  constant  request,  and  although 
the  varying  tints  of  autumn  are  so  admirable  when  con- 
tnurt;ed  on  the  trees,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  admired  on 
the  lawn  or  gravel  walks.  We  would  now  suggest  a  most 
liberal  use  of  the  roller  on  all  lawns  previous  to  the  last 
mowing,  this  will  leave  the  surface  firm  and  smooth  for  the 
wntter. 

aBESNHOUSE  AND  COKSSBVATOBT. 

In  ammging  the  stock  in  its  winter  quarters  in  these 
stractnres  beware  of  overcrowding  it.  Drawn  stock  is  not 
endured  in  these  days,  it  is  far  better  to  throw  a  portion 
sway  than  to  spoil  superior  specimens.  Many  of  eecond- 
ntte  character  which  require  another  season's  growth,  may 
be  preserved  in  good  dry  pits,  at  least  until  the  middle  of 
December,  when  if  very  hard  weather  occur  they  may  have 
a  diance  of  removal,  perhaps  to  some  of  the  other  structures 
untQ  the  end  of  January.  It  ought  ever  to  be  a  maxim  in 
regular  plant-houses  that  no  two  plants  touch,  still  we  must 
confess  that  many  who  would  admit  the  propriety  of  the 
principle  are  frequently  compelled  to  ignore  it  in  practice 
through  want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  See  that  Epaerises 
and  oSier  winter-blooming  plants  are  placed  in  a  part  of  the 
boose  whore  they  will  be  ftiUy  exposed  to  the  sun ,  so  that 
the  wood  may  be  well  ripened  and  free  blooming  insured. 
Examine  f^requently  Heaths  and  other  plants  subject  to 
mildew,  and  apply  sulphur  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived.  Water 
to  be  very  carefully  given  at  this  season,  especially  in  the 
case  of  large  specimens,  for  there  is  much  more  danger 
of  over-watering  now  than  when  the  weather  is  warmer  and 
the  plants  more  active;  therefore,  look  over  the  plants 
frequently  and  never  water  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Any  of  the  late-growing  Heaths  which  may  be  in  want  of 
more  pot  room  may  still  be  shifted,  but  do  not  expose  them 
to  cold  winds,  and  water  very  cai'ofully  afterwards,  for  the 
roots  cannot  be  expected  to  progress  very  rapidly  at  this 
season.    Let  everything  requiring  it  be  neatly  tied  at  once. 

STOVB. 

Forcing  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  still  the 
eold  nights  must  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  temperature 
■o  as  to  check  materially  the  declining  growth.  Fall  into 
winter  treatment  as  quietly  and  naturaUy  as  you  can;  to 
accomplish  this  without  sensibly  affecting  the  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  your  plants  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  wiUi 
quite  within  l^e  reach  of  the  anxious  cultivator. 


POECINO-PIT. 

This  important  and  indispensable  erection  now  begins  to 
dann  our  attention.  It  may  be  termed  the  workshop  of 
decorative  horticulture,  for  it  is  out  of  this  department  that 
ornament  and  perfume  most  be  obtained.  Greenhouses  and 
conservatories  always  afford  some  flowering  specimens  even 
in  the  midst  of  winter;  but  aided  by  this  auxiliary  they 
nay  be  stocked  at  all  times  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  with  suitable  subjects  in  bloom.  Take  in  an  ample 
■am)]y  of  ail  kinds  of  shrubs  flt  for  this  purpose.    This  will 

Spiy  more  particularly  to  American  plant^  All  kinds  of 
lick  bulbs  must  also  be  immediately  potted  and  plunged 
in  a  convenient  situation  ready  to  be  removed,  when  wanted, 
to  the  forcing-pit. 

PITS  Aim  WBAMWB, 

Bar!fy-straek  cuttings  to  be  removed  to  shelves  in  the 
^eenhooae  or  pits.  If  cuttings  are  now  taken  from  Chry- 
santhemums showing  Uoom,  put  three  in  a  48-si7>6d  pot, 
amd  placed  in  a  nice  heat,  they  wiU  soon  root  and  bloom 
tifiantifliHy  far  decorating  the  front  of  stages  or  doinps. — 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

irrrcHSK  gabden. 

Thb  dry  weather  having  caused  Spinach  to  come  np  vather 
late,  instead  of  sowing  again  we  planted  a  number  of  rows, 
taking  np  patches  of  from  three  to  five  young  plants,  and 
putting  them  in  rows  some  6  or  7  inches  apart.  Thesa. 
supplied  with  a  little  dean  water,  are  now  doing  welL 
In  our  stiff  soil  we  do  not  make  a  practice  of  thinning 
Spinach  much,  but  rather  cut  out  the  young  plants  for  use, 
and  leave  it  on  the  whole  rather  thick  for  winter.  We  find 
that  we  have  a  better  supply  from  not  thinning  it  much  in 
the  rows.  In  rich,  light  liad  we  think  it  would  be  as  weU 
to  thin  the  August  sowing  in  September,  to  about  4  cat 
6  inches  apart.  What  is  the  best  way  to  cook  Spinach  P 
The  only  time  we  tasted  it  truly  delicious,  it  was  thus 
managed.  The  heads  and  leaves  were  washed  well,  and 
allow^  to  drop  all  the  water  possible  from  them  in  an  open 
sieve,  then  turned  into  a  saucepan  and  b<»led  or  rather 
steamed  with  their  own  juice.  The  chief  of  the  cvitine  told 
us  that  boiling  in  water  foiled  it.  Certainly  as  we  tasted 
it  it  was  delicious. 

Cabbages, — Planted  a  piece  with  our  forward  plants  that 
had  previously  been  pricked  out,  lifting  them  with  small 
balls*  and  setting  them  in  soil  which  had  been  well  ex- 
posed to  the  air  after  the  Onions  were  taken  off,  in  lowi 
2  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  row. 
This  width  is  necessary  if  the  crop  is  to  stand  over  the 
second  autumn  and  winter.  A  clergyman  who  is  a  good 
gardener  told  us  the  other  day  that  he  made  it  a  poii^  at 
one  time  to  pull  up  a  spring  Cabbage  as  soon  as  he  had  cut 
from  it,  but  that  now  he  sees  the  propriety  of  leaving  th# 
stumps  to  produce  more.  From  many  of  our  plants,  besides 
the  fine  one  Cabbage  in  early  spring  or  rather  summer,  we 
have  had  three  or  four  nice  Cabbages  in  summer  and  an- 
tumn,  and  now  these  plants  have  each  heads  consisting  of 
from  five  to  a  dozen  nice  young  Coleworts.  If  thus  left, 
2  feet  from  row  to  row  is  not  too  much.  Did  we  mere^ 
take  the  first  Cabbage,  1  foot  firom  row  to  row  would  be 
enough,  and  a  vast  amount  of  cutting  would  be  obtained  m 
little  room.  What  we  said  lately  on  leaving  all  the  old 
leaves  and  prunings  of  heads,  &c.,  between  the  rows,  will  be 
found  appropriate.  In  addition  to  rough  hoeing,  we  would 
manure-water  the  whole  of  the  old  piece  if  we  could.  It  is 
generally  a  rare  fillbasket  until  the  spring,  if  the  winter 
is  not  very  severe.  If  thus  treated  with  a  little  enriching 
in  autumn,  they  boil  as  sweet  as  young  Coleworts ;  but  it 
is  well  to  encourage  both.  Coleworts,  now  heading,  were 
planted  about  12  inches  apart,  and  have  had  in  this  bright 
weather  a  little  sewage  water. 

Onions. — Sowed  a  row  lines  for  succession  to  those  sown 
in  August.  If  the  weather  in  winter  should  prove  opei^ 
these  win  be  best  for  spring  transplanting,  as  the  earlier- 
sown  would  be  too  forward.  We  prefer  transplanting  for 
early  bulbs  to  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  where  sown. 
In  stiff  heavy  land,  if  the  plants  remain  where  the  seedi 
were  sown  in  autumn,  the  earth  should  be  scraped  awaj 
from  the  surface  of  the  bulbs,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
come  long-necked.  Tied  up  a  lot  of  summer  Onions  ia 
strings  of  different  sizes,  so  that  larger  or  smaller  ones  maj 
be  had  at  once  as  wanted.  The  White  Spanish  and  the  Tripoli 
we  like  best  for  autumn  sowing.  It  is  only  by  autuma 
sowing  and  transplanting  that  we  can  hope  to  rival  the 
foreign  imported  Onions.  This  season  the  Onions  are  firm 
and  sound,  and  fair  as  to  size,  but  not  so  large  as  usual  on 
account  of  the  drought.  This  second  summer  after  the 
rains  is  making  all  look  bright  and  promising  again. 

Cavliflowers, — Pricked  out  more  as  previously  stated,  and 
watered  those  bearing,  and  successions!  crops,  with  sewase 
water.  A  nice  crisp  Cauliflower  is  what  we  fiimi  peo^e 
never  tire  of  unless  presented  in  too  great  quantity. 

Mushrooms. — Spawned  the  first  piece  in  a  shallow  bed  uk 
the  Mushroom -house,  and  just  surfaced  it  with  a  litUe  frssb 
droppings.  We  will  allow  it  to  remain  a  few  days  befbce 
earthing-up.  Our  beds  in  the  open  shady  shed  are  coverecL 
so  that  we  have  no  need  to  hunt  the  pastures,  and  tiie 
home-grown  are  far  more  juicy  and  fleshy  than  those  ia^ 
the  open  fields.  Before  we  took  to  i^e  open  shady  died 
in  summer  we  used  to  be  1ax)ubled  with  thin  maggoty 
Mndirooms  in  houses  in  July  and  August*  but  we  have  now 
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no  difficxQty  in  producing  them  as  sound  and  firm  as  at 
Christmas, 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our  friends  would  respond 
to  the  wish  of  the  Editors  by  trying  the  experiments  re- 
corded at  page  257,  as  we  fear  we  cannot  afford  the  time 
ourselves ;  and  if  we  did  the  result  would  be  of  little  use  to 
tis,  as  we  have  abready  detailed  how  by  rich  surfacings  of 
Mushroom-beds  we  obtained  the  Mushrooms  too  thick  and 
massive  for  successful  cooking.  If  we  were  sure  that  such 
heavy  Mushrooms  would  be  desirable,  then  we  might  strive 
to  obtain  them ;  but  at  the  weight  spoken  of  wo  do  not  see 
how  they  could  be  cooked  without  slicing  them  into  a 


than  they  had.    Where  there  are  many  of  such  ^odaa 
irers  in  a  village  or  neighbourhood,  it  might  oe  ad- 


dens 

labourers „_   .  „  _      ^^^ 

visable  to  let  the  competition  be  among  themselves.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  or  no  rule  to  the  contraiy  ezitts,  we  do 
not  think  that  working  in  a  garden  ought  to  be  any  cause  for 
disqualifying  them  from  contending  for  the  place  of  honour. 
True,  they  may  be  more  conversant  with  the  routine  work, 
and  know  more  about  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  thus 
far  have  an  advantage  over  their  fellows  who  follow  other 
avocations;  but  they  labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  very  sameness  of  their  usual  day  work  for  their  em- 
ployers, and  the  evening  work  for  themselves.     To  the 


ium'^ber  of  pieces.    From  our  knowledge  of  the  antipathy    tailor  and  the  shoemaker,  and  many  other  artisans,  working 

" ^'    '  '     '• ^ "    "     "•         -^  ^'   -    in  the  garden*  is  a  delightful  change.    The  work,  in  met, 

becomes  rest  in  labour.    The  tramping,  and  the  digging, 
and  the  wheeling  give  a  zest  and  preparation  for  the  usual 
toil.    Apart  from  the  advantage  and  the  pleasure  to  be 
gained,  there  can  be  no  great  rest  in  digging  for  oneself  on 
an  evening  after  digging  for  an  employer  all  day.    This 
depressing  influence  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  such  labourers  possess;  and  duly  allowed  for, 
there  will  be  little  difference  between  them  and  other  la- 
bourers and  artisans.    The  feeling  of  satiety  from  long  con- 
tinuance at  one  kind  of  work  is  perfectly  natural    The  re- 
cognition of  it  has  led  to  the  proverbs  about  the  smith's 
mare  and  the  shoemaker's  wife  being  ill  shod.    It  explains 
the  reason  why,  generally,  with  many  exceptions  it  is  true, 
farmers  are  such  careless  gardeners.    They  are  occupied 
with  their  farming  pursuits  during  the  day,  and  gardening 
is  such  a  near  neighbour  to  farming,  that  the  former  fur- 
nishes no  zest  in  3ie  way  of  a  change.    You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  among  farmers  men  of  soientifio  know- 
ledge, good  chemists,  and  attentive  students  of  natural 
history,  whose  gardens  would  not  compare  with  those  of  some 
of  their  labourers.  The  truth  is,  when  they  have  a  little  time 
they  like  a  pursuit  that  takes  them  farther  away  from  their 
daily  avocations. 

Among  fruit  and  fiowers  our  work  was  chiefly  a  con- 
tinuance of  what  was  reported  in  previous  we^s.  The 
flower  garden,  but  for  the  falling  leaves,  still  looks  &ir— B.  F. 


fielt  by  the  Mushroom  for  lime  when  at  all  active,  and  other 
reasons,  we  must  confess  ourselves  a  little  sceptical  of  the 
whole  affair;  but  still  we  would  be  glad  if  others  with  more 
leisure  would  carefully  conduct  the  experiments.  The 
former's  son  was  no  fool  who,  after  attending  a  course  of 
diemical  lectures,  said  he  found  out  that  muck  made  Barley 
grow,  though  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  of  this  truth  before 
he  was  indoctrinated  with  scientific  farming.  We  have 
hitherto  relied  for  Mushroom  crops  on  muck  in  a  certain 
condition ;  but  if  by  a  cleaner  chemical  process  we  can  ob- 
tain them  healthy  and  suitable  for  the  table,  why,  by  all 
means  let  us  have  them. 

Capsicums,  Tomatoes,  Cuciunbers,  Sec,,  as  in  previous 
weeks. 

COTTAOX  OABDSKS. 

We  are  glad  that  able  men  are  doing  what  we  attempted 
to  do  many  years  ago — ^namely,  showing  the  connection  be- 
tween a  well-managed  garden  and  a  clean,  well- managed, 
comfortable  house.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  exceptions ;  but 
the  flowers  in  the  window,  and  plants  and  vegetables  in  the 
garden,  give  us  a  sort  of  key  to  the  character  of  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage.  On  this  account,  whatever  value  we  might 
put  on  allotments  at  a  distance,  we  would  never  place  them 
in  comparison  as  to  advantage  with  a  garden  dose  to  the 
homestead,  where  even  a  few  spare  minutes  might  be  profit- 
ably spent. 

There  are  just  two  ideas  here  which  we  wish  to  ventilate. 
The  first  is  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  well-kept 
oottages.    Marks  of  approved  in  different  ways  are  often 
bestowed  on  the  best-kept  cottage  gardens.    As  a  general 
rule,  we  think  the  conclusions  are  formed  at  too  early  a 
period,  if  only  one  visit  is  paid  to  the  gardens.    It  would  be 
better  if  these  were  inspected  late  as  well  as  early  in  the 
season,  or,  perhaps,  at  three  seasons  in  the  year — say  April, 
July,  and  October.     We  are  all,  unless  veiy  lazy  and  un- 
thrifty, aroused  by  the  beauties  of  spring,  and  we  dig,  and 
plant,  and  sow,  and  clean,  and  brush,  as  if  we  would  be 
insulting  all  that  is  beautiful  and  harmonious  around  us,  if 
we  allowed  anything  like  untidiness  and  filth  to  appear. 
We  are  apt,  however,  to  treat  our  gardens  much  as  many 
people  treat  their  houses — give  them  one  good  clean-up  in 
the  year,  and  then  just  a  brush  and  a  promise  at  times. 
As  we  obtain  the  produce  we  think  less  of  neatness,  and 
thus  it  often  happens,  as  any  person  may  notice  in  passing 
along  the  highway,  that  the  garden  that  is  a  Httle  paradise 
in  May  and  June,  is  too  much  the  gurden  of  the  sluggiurd  in 
October  and  November,  overrun  as  it  is  with  decayed  vege- 
i»bles  polluting  the  air,  and  weeds  of  all  sizes  left  alone  in 
their  glory.     After  the  winter  vegetable  are  put  in  and 
cared  for,  every  decaying  bit  of  vegetable  ought   to  be 
covered  in  the  manure  heap,  and  every  spare  bit  of  ground 
turned  up  to  the  ameliorating  influences  of  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  marks  of  conmiendation  for  cottage  gardens 
should  be  retained  for  their  found  condition  at  this  latter 
time,  and  the  position  of  the  refhse  heap,  the  slophole,  and 
how  managed,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
now  these  matters  would  bear  on  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage.    Cottage  gardens  in  general  in 
the  autumn  are  much  behind  the  mark,  and  as  such  exert 
a  deteriorating  moral  and  social  influence. 

The  other  idea  is  just  this — many  possessors  of  cottage 
gardens  have  compliuned  to  us  that  their  efforts  at  neatness, 
nicety,  &c.,  were  undervalued,  because  they  had  wrought  or 
did  work  in  a  garden.  They  have  complained  that  they  were 
4isqualifledfrx)m  taking  commendations  or  prizes  on  account 
of  tbefr  daily  work,  and  that  prizes  were  ta^en  by  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  artisans,  whp  had  mor?  time  in  &w  g%r« 
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Sapplies  ooatinue  good ;  f rait  U  tct j  plentifal ;  Teffetabiet  of  nott  Idiida 
abandAnt  Some  foreign  Hamburgh  Gripes  of  middling  antUty  hare 
arrived.  Melons  sre  becoming  more  scaroe ;  Pines  are  snffieient  for  tlM 
demand ;  Oranges  are  more  plentifal  in  consequence  of  the  arrivals  of 
autumn  fruit  from  Madeira ;  and  as  hearx  import&Uons  may  be  espeeted 
shcrtlT,  prices  hare  fallen.  As  regards  Apples  and  Pears  wt  bavt  BOthSng 
fresh  to  report. 

JPKUIT. 


Apples  M.....M...  i  sievs 

Apricots    dos. 

Cherries   lb. 

Currants,  Red...|  fieve 

Black..... «.M    do. 

Figs dos. 

Filberts  &  Nuts  100  lbs.  60 
Gooseberries  .  ...^  sieve  0 
Grapes,  Hsmbnrghs  lb. 

Musoata 

Lemons  ..n.M...i<>.><lvO 
Melons ....each 


s.  d.    a 
1    0to2 

0     0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


0 
0 

0 
3 

80 
0 

4 

7 

14 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a.  d.    ■.  d 

Mnlberries  ....punnet    0  OloO  0 

NecUrines  • dos.    0  0  0  0 

Oranges 100  14  0  0  0 

Peaches  doa.    S  0  12  • 

Pears  (kltehea)...bosh.    6  0  10  • 

desitert ....dos.    1  0  S  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    4  0  8  0 

Plums I  sieve    1  0  7  0 

Qatnoes do.      4  0  6  0 

Ksspberries....^ lb.    f  0  0  t 

Strawberries  ...punnet    0  0  0  0 

Walnuts bosh.  14  0  20  0 


Artichokes each  0 

Asparanus bundle  0 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve  0 

Kidney j  sieve  S 

Beet,  Red...... dos.  1 

Broeooli  bundle  1 

Brussels^routs  |  sieve  3 

Cabbage dos.  1 

Capslcunu 100  1 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doiL  0 

Celery bundle  1 

Oocmmbers each  0 

pickliag.........dos.  1 

Endive   ............  score  3 

Fennel  .bunch  0 

aarttcMifkaBots,  lb.  0 


ySGSTABLXS. 
d 


d.  a. 
4to0 
0      0 


0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

i 

0 
0 

« 

0 
6 
8 
• 
I 


0 

4 

8 

I 

2 

8 

8 

0 

0 

8 

1 

8 

i 

P 

f 

Q 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
Q 


Horaeradiih  ...bundle 

Leeks „  buneh 

Lettuoe .score 

Mushrooms  ......pottle 

Mustd.  k  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ........... bunch 

pickling quart 

Paruey  ...dos.  hviehee 
Parsnips  ............  dot. 

Psa8..........M......  quart 

Potatoes   ...,M.,,bushel 
Radishes  dos.  DonehM 
Bavf^ys   .,, ....f.M...,Qoa. 

Sea-kale  .........  basket 

Spinach ,m,t-,rJ^^^ 

Tomatoes.........  ■'^^▼e 

Tar  nips  ....M......nuBeli 

VtgHshlflCsnoiridos. 


a, 
3 
d 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

i 

0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
2. 
8 

0 

t 


d.     ^d 
6to  5    • 


2 
0 
6 
2 

4 

• 

P 

9 
0 

• 

P 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


8 

a 

6 

8 
0 

a 

0 
0 

il 
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8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  <me  will  wxite  priTately  to  the  de- 
pttrtmental  writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticultare, 
Cotts^  Gardener,  and  Conntxy  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  thej  are  subjected  to  tunuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed toldy  to  The  SdUor$  of  the  Journal  of  Horiioul- 
iwre,  4"c.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  Londtm,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  wUl  not  mi±  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  P««ltry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on 'separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

K.6. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

SroBoro  Filbkrts  (5/e2//i).— Tbrse,  a«  well  an  Cob-nut*,  should  be  left  in 
the  haakfl,  put  into  earthenware  Jan,  and  placed  in  a  cold  damp  cellar. 

VisoxTCAS  (Jtfl  JJ.).— As  there  are  about  180  tpeclea,  exclusive  of  a 
muHitnde  or  varieties,  we  canriot  undertake  to  publinh  their  names  and 
flolouzs.  If  you  refer  to  the  *'  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionary  **  you  will  find 
thm  there. 

BvsB  P»A»  ANP  Apple  Trees  I  An  Old  5ti*»cr<6#r).— To  give  "  full  parti- 
colarm**  sucb  as  you  require,  would  require  a  whole  page  of  our  Journal. 
Boy  Rivera's  **  Miniature  Fruit  Garden.'* 

BnrfXN*B  BcRKKR.~Ia  anawer  to  «•  G.  8.,"  it  may  be  obtained  at  any 
iibiloaophieal  instrument  maker**!,  and  at  many  of  the  large  gasflttere'  shops 
la  any  large  town.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  price,  but  it  is  only  a  few 
ahOlings.— A.  W.  W. 

Cinkha&tas  Wahtkd  to  Bloov  (Carrfener^.— As  the  plants  a^e  now 
throwing  up  their  blooTn-Htems,  and  you  wish  them  to  flower,  tou  must  not 
atop  or  pot  the  plant*,  but  place  them  near  the  glass,  and  admit  abundance 
of  idr,  guarding  against  injury  from  green  fly  by  fumigating  with  tobacco 
on  its  first  appearance.  They  will  bear  alight  forcing,  a  temperature  of 
fkwn  tf*>  to  50^  being  warm  enough  ;  but  they  must  be  kept  dose  to  the 
gUaa,  sftof  ding  at  the  same  time  abundance  of  fresh  air. 

TvcBSiA  LsAVKS  SPOTTED  {E.  M.  TT-).— Wc  do  not  observe  anything  the 
aatter  with  the  leaves  except  that  they  are  assuming  their  autumn  tints, 
and  appear  as  if  splafthed  with  thin  whitewash,  which  may  be  due  to 
mrringing  the  plants  with  water  holaing  lime  in  solution.  In  other  respeots 
the  leavM  appear  h^lthy. 

OnAwes  TavB  raoM  a  Pip  (i<f em).~It  will  bloom  most  aesnredly ;  and  how 
it  has  been  growing  tor  ten  years  without  blooming  is  a  puxzle.  We  have 
bloomed  tliem  frequently  at  four  and  six  years  old.  If  you  are  tired  of 
waiting,  yon  may  graft  it  in  spring,  plunging  the  pot  in  a  hotbed  in  April, 
aad  when  it  breaks  or  sends  out  shoots,  put  in  grafU  by  side-grafting, 
leavteg  a  ooaple  of  inches  of  the  scion  below  the  union,  so  that  this  heel 
may  dip  into  a  phial  containing  water,  fastened  by  the  neck  to  the  stem  of 
the  stock,  at  a  suitable  height.  Tou  may  also  inarch,  which  is  the  »urest  of 
an  medea  of  grafting,  or  bud  it ;  in  the  latter  case  putting  in  the  eyes  from 
hglf-ripened  wood,  any  time  from  June  to  Aagnst,  The  operation  is  per- 
Itomed  in  the  SAme  way  as  with  Koses. 

CnmuitrA  MASimf  a  and  Cxittavrea  caxdidisswa  Fropaoatxko  and 

WiHTXxxvo  (T.iS.).— This  Cineraria,  you  say,  la  not  hardy  with  you;  and 

ancb  is  the  ease  in  many  places,  for  this  simple  reason— the  soil  is  too  dsmp 

and  rich.    On  dry  gravelly  soils,  and  on  rodtwork,  it  is  perfectly  hardv; 

and  the  way  we  keep  it  over  the  winter  is  to  tran^plant  it  in  autumn  to  the 

foot  of  a  south  wall,  where  we  allow  it  to  remain  until  spring,  when  we 

plsnt  in  its  proper  poeition,  and  by  dividing  the  large  roots  obtain  snflioient 

plaats  to  fill  the  space  previously  occupied.    In  some  soils  and  sttuations 

Cineraria  maritime  will  not  live.    Tou  may,  therefore,  take  up  a  few 

plants  and  pot  them  in  any  light  loamv  soil,  keep  sparingW  supplied 

with  water,  and  winter  in  a  d^  airv  situation  in  the  greenhouse.    In 

IWtmary  place  in  a  temperature  of  bSP  or  60",  which  wiU  enoourage  the 

prodnctum  o?  aide-shoots.    When  these  are  of  sufficient  site  to  make  into 

cuttinra  of  three  Joints,  cut  them  across  transversely  below  the  lowest  leaf, 

aad  remove  it  and  the  next  above  it,  leaving  one  with  the  growing  point 

at  lop.    Ineert  the  cuttings  in  moist  silver  sand,  and  plunge  the  pot  in 

a  bottom  heat  of  from  75'*  to  8(r.    Place  a  bell-glais  over  the  cuttings  if  the 

atmoephere  of  the  house  is  dry,  but  if  it  is  calm  and  moist  the  bell-glass 

may  be  diapensed  with.    Keep  the  sand  moist,  but  avoid  weUing  the 

feiiage.    If  the  sand  be  kept  very  wet  the  cuttings  will  damp  off.    They 

will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  msy  then  be  potted.    Continue 

them  in  heat  until  established ;   then  remove  to  the   greenhouse  and 

gradually  harden-off  prior  to  plantbig-out.   Centaurea  candidissima  requires 

the  same  treatment,  only  the  cuttings  must  be  taken  off  dose  to  the  stMn 

of  the  old  plant,  so  as  to  have  a  hed ;  and  they  should  not  be  planted 

OQt  so  eoon  by  a  month,  or  not  before  the  beginning  of  June.    These 

CbMrariae  may  be  raided  from  seed  sown  in  Pebrusry ;  but  the  foliage  Is  not 

ao  hrii^t  in  coiour  aa  that  produced  by  euttinga  from  old  phuts. 

jGsaAnvM  Lkavks  Tcasnto  Tellow  (ffarrfenar).— We  are  tmable  to 
detect  aojtbing  the  matter  with  the  leavea  miclosed,  and  think  they  are 

Sdding  to  natursl  decay  through  age.  Want  of  water  at  the  root  may 
?e  haatened  their  early  maturity,  la  other  respects  we  do  not  see  any- 
thhn  the  matter  with  them.  Tou  may  cnt  the  planu  down  now,  and  they 
win  puah  again  before  winter ;  and  when  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long 
th«y  may  be  potted,  reducing  the  bdl  considerably.  Such  plants  will 
Uoom  splendidly  next  year  in  April  and  May. 

SsA-XALK  FoRCTHO  FOR  CnBisTUAS  ( J(lem).— Tohavc  it  ready  at  Christmas 
Ike  nwu  thonld  l»e  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  d5<*  to  60^.  Under  the 
■tMa  of  a  atove  wUi  do  well,  and  an  inverted  flower-pot,  nfith  the  holes 
stopped  up.  will  answer  for  blanching  the  alioota,  putting  it  on  in  the  second 
weak  in  November.  If  you  force  thu  plants  where  they  grow,  hot  dung 
gfcimM  yt^  placed  on  the  pot  about  the  same  time,  or  aix  weeks  before  it  la 
wpBted  f <»  nee.  The  roots  will  not  do  to  force  twioe.  The  shoots  are  weak 
•MMh  f^om  the  early  forcing,  and  they  aie  iisdeM  for  tattAng  agam  before 
s  Aitand  growth  takes  pltce.  I 


Grapxs  Shaxkiiio  (/.  IF.  ff.  Zane««A<rs).-As  the  ^y®* ''W  "J  •T!ll 
last  year,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  try  them  another  year!  Perhape  Uiey 
had  too  heavy  a  crop  or  wanted  watering,  if  e^er  they  do  want  it  to 
Lancaahire,  for  in  the  aouth  it  haa  been  so  dry.  However,  if  you  resoire 
on  raising  the  roots,  you  cannot  do  it  too  won  to  secure  fresh  roots.  The 
material  you  speak  of  (the  top  spit  of  a  pasture),  will  do  very  weU  if 
thrown  up  at  once.  It  will  do  with  litUe  lime  if  you  take  a  thin  hwaof^wn 
off,  which  wm  make  a  nice  heap  for  potting,  and  use  the  other  turf  after 
the  graas  is  removed  2  or  a  inches  deep.  When  turf  is  used  at  once,  and 
then  with  a  good  deal  of  grass  in  it,  it  is  apt  to  heat  too  much.  Move  the 
flags. 

Name  or  Diamtbcs  {W,  F,).—lt,  is  one  of  the  legion  of  Indian  Pinks  not 
one  o(  which  has  a  name.  Seeds  flrom  it  would  produce  plants  not  one  of 
the  flowers  of  which,  probably,  would  be  like  those  of  the  parent. 

Pbach-boosb  {A  Seven^MTM  Suhtcriber).—  We  think  your  proposj^ 
arrangemenu  wUl  answer  very  well.  We  would  have  preferred  a  double 
ridge-board,  covered  with  your  cap  at  apex,  the  ndge-boards  a  foot  apart, 
and  a  swing  ventilator  between  them.  We  would  move  the  two  pipes  dose 
to  the  front  farther  in  by  2  or  8  feet,  if  you  mean  to  plant  the  trees  there, 
within  15  inches  or  so  of  the  glass.  Tou  have  ample  piping,  six  rows  (four 
might  do) ;  but  you  are  quite  right  to  have  i«ix,  as  they  need  never  then  be 
too  warm ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  coat  them  with  suiphur  from  the  ume 
the  buds  break,  and  that  is  the  best  safeguard  against  red  fcpidcr.  Such  a 
houRe  would  be  best  with  its  ends  north  and  south,  or  its  side  south-cut 
and  north-west,  and,  a  true  span  would  look  best.  We  preeume  one  side 
of  your's  face*  the  north  considerably,  and  that,  too,  will  anawer  well 
enough.  We  do  not  pee  clearly  the  object  of  having  pipes  in  the  chamber, 
beneath  the  outside  border  for  the  early  house,  to  be  covered  with  fMSS. 
under  the  present  arraneements ;  but  if,  in  addition  to  the  9  or  12  inchM  of 
rubble  beneath  your  24-feet-deep  border,  you  placed  open  conduits  ot 
pl|»es,  such  as  small  round  dram-pipca,  evtry  8  feet  or  so  fron  the 
Uttom  of  the  hoose,  aroouv  the  rubble,  and  raised  these  hues  of  pipes  in 
several  places  above  the  surface  of  the  border  at  the  back,  then  these  two  pipsa 
m  the  chamber  would  give  a  mild  heat  to  the  border  throughout  wh«i  yon 
commenoed  forciaij.  The  top  of  the  pipes  at  back  might  be  plugged,  and 
opened  when  a  moist  air  was  deemed  necessary.  Tou  will  not  have  too 
many  trees  at  first ;  but  moft  likely  two  trees  for  each  side  will  oi»™«y 
be  enough,  unless  you  root-prune.  For  »uch  a  houM  half-standards  wiU  be 
better  than  standards.  Early  Souie  (Front).- One  dwarf  Elruge  Neo- 
turine,  one  Violette  H&tlve  ditto,  one  half-standard  Noblesse  Peach.  (Back). 
—Half  sundardp:  one  Early  Grofse  Mignonno  Peach,  one  Barrington,  oiie 
dwarf  Violette  H&tive  or  Bdlegarde.  Late  House  (Front).— One  dwarf 
Walburton  Admirable  Peach,  one  dwarf  Tftton  da  Venus,  one  hdf-etanflwd 
Roman  Nectarine.  (Back).— One  half-sUndsrd  Peach,  Salway,  one  Qalande 
or  Chancellor  (if  very  late],  one  dwarf  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine. 

Viwxs  iw  Balcomt  Vihekt  {A  Ftoe-yeart  5ii*«cH6«r).— The  Apples  sent 
are  Barehard's  Seedling,  correct,  a  good  cooking  Apple;  and  the  other  ia 
the  Wmter  Greening,  a  flrat-rate  keeping  Apple  for  kitchen  use.    For 
your  raised  balcony,  greenhouse,  and  vinery,  we  would  prefer  that  tne 
border  for  the  Vines  ahoutd  be  made  parUy  under  the  balcony,  and  also  in 
front  of  it;  and  we  wouW  plant  the  Vine*  in  front  of  the  pillars,  and  enclose 
them  in  a  three-sided  wooden  caae,  placed  against  the  pillsrs,  and  the  st«ns 
packed  in  sawdust.  As  this  house,  15  feet  by  10,  is  to  contain  Camellias,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Ac ,  with  Vines  overhead,  and  to  be  heated  solely  from  the  sitting^ 
room,  the  door  of  which  can  be  lea  open  from  10  p  m.  until  7  a.m..  we  ''opid 
recommend  that  In  severe  weather  in  winter  the  fire  should  be  replenished  at 
bedtime.    Everything  will  be  safe  enough  if  the  soil  in  the  Camellia  pots  do 
not  nreexe.  If  a  small  boiler  were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  fireplace,  and  pipes 
taken  from  it.  the  house  would  be  still  more  secure,  and  the  ""Ofn-door 
might  be  shut  at  night    As  the  back  wall  of  the  house  is  now  supplied  with 
a  Sweetwater  Vine,  and  that  is  a  beautiful  Grape  when  well  grown,  we  would 
not  have  more  than  four  Vines  on  the  roof,  one  at  8  feet  from  each  end  and 
the  other  two  equally  divided.    To  make  the  most  of  the  Sweetwaters  the 
house  should  be  kept  rather  close  when  they  are  in  bloom  j  and  several 
times  during  the  day  in  sunshine  the  dry  hand,  or  a  dry  feather,  ahould 
be  drawn  over  the  bunches,  so  as  to  promote  ftce  setting.    But  for  your 
ot>jecting  to  the  flavour  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  we  would  have  recom- 
mended you  to  have  two  Hamburichs  and  two  Royal  Muscadines  in  sucha 
house ;  but  as  you  must  have  the  Muscat  flavour,  we  would  advise  two 
plants  of  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  two  of  the  White  Frontignan.    The 
Muscat  Hamburgh  was  very  fine  in  Mr.  Lane's  orchard-house  last  season, 
but  that  house  is  now  heated.    For  variety  you  might  have  one  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  one  Ksperione,  or  one  Lady  Oownes',  which  would  prolong 
the  season  of  Grape-gathering.    We  have  ripened  White  Frontignan  without 
fire  beat.    If  you  had  not  a  Sweetwater  against  the  back  wall,  we  would 
huve  recommended   Buckland   Sweetwater;   but  though   a   nice  Grape, 
and  hardy,  it  hai  no  Muscat  flavour,  which  you  wish ;  and  although  the 
berries  of  the  White  Frontignan  are  rather  small,  they  are  exceedingly  nch, 
and  for  our  own  eating  we  prefer  them  lo  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    For 
strong  Vines  that  would  give  you  a  little  fruit  next  aeaaon,  with  not  les^  than 
9  feet  of  good  stem,  you  would  have  to  pay,  we  presume,  from  5».  to  IM. 
each,  according  to  strength  and  prominent  eyes.    We  would  advise  you, 
however,  not  to  take  much  from  tnem  the  first  season.    For  such  Vines  Me 
first  thing  to  be  avoided  ia  atagnant  water,  and,  therefore,  a  drain  ttom  the 
border  will  be  neceasary.    Above  that  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  a  foot  of 
rubble,  of  clinkers,  stones,  brickbats,  ftc,  and  then  flrom  18  to  21  inches  of 
soil.    If  freih  rough  loam  all  the  better;  and  it  may  have  a  tenth  part  of 
brick  rubbish  and  a  twentieth  put  of  rotten  dung  mixed  with  It,  aloiig 
with  dght  or  ten  bushels  of  broken  or  bruised  bones.    We  would  use  little 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  but  a  few  buahels  will  do  good.    We  would  P'«»or  • 
rather  thick  muslin  for  shade  in  early  spring,  fixed  on  the  roof  inside  gr 
rings.    It  will  keep  out  nearly  as  much  cold  as  fHgi  dome,  and  it  wiU  be 
more  pleasant  to  look  through  during  the  day.    After  the  Vines  grow  and 
fill  the  bouse,  such  a  shade  will  not  be  wanted  after  May.    The  blinds  may 
be  hooked  on  with  rings,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  glass. 

PBLABOomuK  tr.  8.  ^.).— The  variety  to  which  you  refter  has  not  as  yet 
been  sent  out. 

AxxioATOK  PEAn  (J.  C.).— Sow  the  pips  in  equal  parU  of  loam,  poat,  and 
leaf  mould,  next  March,  and  plunge  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  at  bO®  or  W. 
When  up  and  growing  repot,  and  place  in  a  stove,  giving  them  the  saatt 
treatment  as  stove  planu  ganeralty.  Unless  you  have  room  to  aoeommodaM 
a  goodly.sl«ed  Apple  tree  in  your  stove  too  wlU  make  poorly  oni  m  gww^ 
ing  this  tree  fiv  tti  ftrait,  for  Untttima  height  of  40  feet.   Uistroatt* 
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SmtmnopTsaiB  oksmakioa  (JP.  ^.  J^.).— By  Stnitbnpt«rl«  iWBMiit  wj 
eonolade  you  mean  fttruthlopteriii  ff«nn«Dlrft.  or  Oifcrlell  WetMktr  F«rn,  wnlrt 
ii  cnlte  hardy,  and  ^111  grow  in  rtiary  rockwork  and  akrabberiea.  It  forma 
noble  eircnlar  crests  of  great  elegance  and  bcanty.  often  8  feet  serow,  and 
increases  rapidly  by  nnder^rronnd  stolons,  and  the  neighbourhood  soon 
becomes  denselv  covered.  It  is  from  central  Europe.  It  is  fnUy  described 
in  onr  **  Fern  Manual." 

FaAMB  LiOBTB  (lieton  Grower).^The  most  suitable  lights  are  those  made 
ot  w^-eeasoned  red  deal,  thoosh  pitch  pine  is  a  more  durable  timber.  The 
frame  should  be  made  strong,  but  as  light  as  poeslblft,  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  lights  8  by  Si  inches,  morticed  and  tenoned  at  the  comers.  Ton  may 
hATO,  at  equal  distances  apart  three  sa^h-bsrs,  1^  by  24  inches,  narrow  side 
upwards,  which  will  be  rebated  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  the  glass  to 
rest  on.  This  will  require  glass  9^  inches  wide,  snd  21)  inches  long,  which 
is  the  sise  we  would  have.  Twentyone.^nnoe  sheet  glv>s  of  good  quality 
■will  answer  perfeotly.  Any  carpenter  can  make  the  llgfats,  but  you  will  be 
well  served  by  any  of  the  hortteultural  buiMera  who  advertise  in  our 
oolmnns. 

POTTIKO  AOAPAKTHTS  UVBKLLATUS    (C.   M.  Jf/y'or).— TOU  TOSy  pOt  thiS 

beautiful  African  Lily  immediately  after  it  has  done  bloominr ;  snd  remove 
the  ofEsets  from  Ulinm  giganleum  at  the  time  of  potting,  which  may  be 
now  or  in  March.  We  do  not  know  in  what  way  you  could  facilitate  the 
ripening  of  the  Liliom  seed-pods,  unless  by  an  increase  of  heat,  and  expo- 
aare  to  more  intense  light. 

Cumraa  of  Vawgus  Plant*  (J<i«ii»).— Hslf-ripened  shoots  of  Bmg* 
mMwiafl  will  strike  freely  at  any  time  in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  and  so  will 
CBfttiBgs  of  Paaslioras,  which  may  be  taken  now,  but  we  like  them  a  little 
earlier.  The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  Esoallonia  rubrA.  and  Acacia 
longifolia,  is  when  they  have  half-rippned  shonts  upon  them,  or  young 
giowtha  of  a  firm  texture  to  the  touch,  which  should  be  put  in  as  early  in 
the  summer  aa  p'sslble.  CuUings  of  any  plant  will  root  much  more  freely 
Jta  the  eaxly  pan  of  summer  than  in  Uie  autumn. 

KoTivo  BtmnxD  Brtabs  { IT.  ^,).— -You  may  remove  them  safely  any 
tfane  in  November.  They  will  move  more  eaf\Bly  at  that  time  than  if  they 
were  allowed  to  rennain  another  year  be'ore  moving.  November,  February, 
and  March  are  the  best  seasons  for  removing  them.  The  former  period  is 
best. 

OufiTBoeALVM  THTBSoirss  (J?.  G.  JT.).— Vs  do  not  know  the  variety 
alba.  Omithogalum  thyrsoldes  is  from  Natal  in  South  Africa,  and  all  but, 
if  not  quite,  hardy.  Being  of  doubtful  hardiness  It  should  have  the  pro- 
taction  of  a  cold  pit  or  cod  greenhouse.  It  bhould  be  potted  in  September 
in  pots  of  a  suitable  sise,  6  or  8-inch,  in  lisht  tur/y  loam  two-thirds, 
leaf  mould  one>third,  with  a  f^ee  admixture  of  sand.  Peat  is  preferable  to 
leaf  mould,  unlrfs  the  latter  be  of  good  quality,  but  a  little  of  both  will 
not  be  amiss.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  plant  to  show  for  bloom  at  Christ- 
mas, throwing  up  stems  from  1  to  1^  loot  hiirb,  with  a  spike  of  snow-white 
flowers  having  a  yellow  centre  arrsnged  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre.  The 
flowers  individuAlly  are  of  a  good  sise  and  neatltr  fbrmed,  opening  at  the 
bottom  first,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  fifty  flowers  will  be  borne  on  a 
spike,  and  oci  astonally  one  hundred.  It  blooms  fbr  three  or  four  weeks  if 
not  kept  in  ahish  temperature,  and  bas  the  property  of  remaining  in  ftill 
bloom  in  a  cut  state  in  water.  It  is  both  easy  of  cultivation,  and  one  of  the 
bett  things  ictroduced  of  late  years. 

Calckola&ias  in  Exposbo  Poor  Soil  ( Jdsm).— We  have  them  this  year 
on  a  poor  light  eoit  over  gravel,  and  they  have  done  famously.  We  might 
as  well  let  you  into  the  secret  of  how  w^  accomplish  this  when  others 
have  failed  even  on  strong  soil,  such  as  the  Calceolaria  likes.  In  November 
we  take  out  the  soil  to  tha  depth  of  2  feet,  place  6  inches  of  fallen  tree 
leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  then  replace  the  aoil.  We  plant  the  beds  with 
bulbs,  such  as  Crocuses,  Tulips,  Ac  ;  and  when  the*e  come  off,  by  the  first 
week  in  June,  6  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  is  forked  into  the  hed,  and 
trodden  firm.  We  plant  and  give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  aftc  wards 
twice  a* week  until  the  plunts  become  establi(«hed,  and  a  aprlnkliog  oveihead 
on  the  evening  of  hot  days.  In  July  we  muuh  the  beds  with  an  inch  of 
Mushroom-bed  dung,  and  give  a  thorouRh  soaking  of  water,  snd  io  ordinary 
seasons  we  have  splendid  beds,  and  never  finer  than  thia  yeir,  especially  of 
ydlow.  Bhould  the  summer  prove  dry  we  water  twice  a-week,  everv  other 
time  with  liquid  manure.  Canariensis,  Anrea  flurlbunda,  Amplexicaulis, 
Bogosa  major  (a  hardy  early  kind),  8age*s  Yellow  (a  strong-growing  kind). 
Yellow  DwArf.  Cloih  of  Ool«i,  and  Yellow  Prince  of  Oraniro  are  excellent 
yellow  sort^  which  we  find  do  well  on  light  soil  with  the  above  treatment. 

Boos  (Persessran «•).—  *•  The  Cottase  Gardener's  Dictionary"  will, 
fertaapa.  suit  you.  If  you  wish  to  have  fhller  botanical  deeeriptiona  you 
moat  nave  Loudon's  ''  Encyclopedia  of  Plants." 

Kamzs  of  Fbuit  (ff.  R.),"!,  Styrisn;  2,  CstlUac;    3,  Beurrd  Diel ; 
4,  Chsnmontel ;  5,  BeuiT^  Langelier ;  6,  fiinhop's  Thumb ;  9.  Franklin's 
Golden  Pippin  ;  11,  Downton  Pippin.  Others  not  identified.    {St.  Legtr).— 
1,  Bull's  Golden  Reinette;  2,  Nelson  Codlin ;  4.  Dutch  Mignonne;  5,  liibfton 
nppin;  6.  Brooghton;  8,  pHsse  Colmar.     Oihers  i.ot  identified.    {Ifew 
ForeBt),^  1,  Be  le  et  Bunne ;  2,  Crasanne ;  8,  Comte  de  Lamy.    { C.  7*.  J.)— 
2»  London  Pippin;  3,  Lamb  \bbey  Peannain;   5,  Yorkshire  Greening; 
6,  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  9  Beurrtf  Diel;  10,  Pilen' Russet.    Oihers  not  Iden- 
tUied.   ((?.  fl.).— L,  nnhnuwn  snd  worthless;  2,  Golden  Reinette;  8.  Dume- 
low's  Seeding ;    4,  Chester  Ptarmsin ;    5,  unrecognised ;    6,  Selwooi's 
Beinette.     iB.  A.  JV,  bhrew^but y).— 21,  Herefordshire  Pearmain.     The 
Others  unknown  snd  very  inferior.    (A,  /*.).— The  Grape  No  1  wsnts  more 
heat.    The  specimen  is  abortive.    Graft  a  Black  Hamburgh  upon  it.    No.  2 
if  very  little  better.     We  cannot  identify  either.     (J,  £veretti.—l,  York- 
aid^  Greening ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  apparently,  but  a  wretched  speci- 
men ;  8,  Kerry  Pippin ;  7,  Qravenstein ;  9,  Beauty  of  Kent.    The  otheri 
Wire  undlMingulshable. 

Hamss  07  Plahts  (Ou:«/«y).  — We  reply— 1,  Aihyrlnm  FiUx-fosmlna ; 
%  La^rea  dilatata;  but  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  wretched  scrups  sent. 
Ootrespondents  who  send  such  specimens  mu^t  suppose  us  to  be  magicians. 
(/.  i9.).— 1,  Lastrea  Fillx-mas  cristate;  2,  Lastrea  sptnulosa ;  8,  La^trea 
nUx-maa;  4,  LasUea  Fiiix*mas  palescea.  tF.  C).— Plumbago  L>rpeni8e, 
we  think,  but  the  flowers  were  much  crushed.  {A.  A)  —1.  Nq[»hn>lepis 
tnberosat  3,  Pterle  cretica.  {An  Old  Suk$oriber).—lf  Dabeoia  pohfulta; 
S,  Brlea  vagana,  var.  alba;  S^  Ohelone  glsbra;  4»  Seema  to  be  a  serap  of 
Ltoerla  itruHa;  C,  Apparently  some  fioragewoit,  but  we  cannot  name  it 
wllbiwt  the  Aowenb  ( IT.  X.).— We  emiot  naaie  yoar  tree  without  seeing 
the  flower. 
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Wb  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  this  is  the  first  Show 
held  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Ponltry  Clnb. 
The  building  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  its  management 
by  Mr.  Douglas  deserves  high  commendati<m.  There  are 
few  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  fowls  can  be  cared 
for  as  judiciously  as  they  were  here.  "We  use  the  word 
advisedly^  because  in  some  places  kindness  and  good  in- 
tentions unwisely  directed  do  more  mischief  than  any 
neglect.  The  perfect  cleanliness  visible  everywhere  was 
pleasing,  and  the  most  fieistidious  could  detect  no  unpleasant 

smelL  

The  Show  was  looked  forward  to  by  amateurs  as  the  fast 
test  of  judging  by  rules.    The  Club,  however,  does  thinn 
by  halves.    After  a  troubled  labour  of  twelve  months  the 
rules  should  be  ready,  and  they  should  be  public.   VHien  the 
catalogue  is  headed  by  the  announcement,  "Under  the 
Patronage  and  Management  of  the  Poultry  Club,"  es^ 
class  should  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  by  which  the  Wide 
were  judged.    This  would  explain  many  things  that  should 
be  understood  by  exhibitors,  and  still  more  by  those  who 
fill  the  office  of  Judge.    Where  liberty  of  action  is  denied, 
and  a  man  is  pinned  to  rules,  it  is  no  longer  the  decision  of 
a  Judge,  but  the  verdict  of  a  book.    If  that  book  were  in 
our  hands  we  should  probably  have  little  to  say ;  but  aa  it 
appears  to  be  printed  only  tot  a  few,  we  must  judge  tfae  tree 
by  its  fruits.  ^        , 

There  was  a  very  good  dass  of  Dorhingi,  but  in  this,  as  at 
all  others.  Lady  Holmesdale's  pens  were  empty.  The  first 
and  second  prize  birds  were  good  j  but  in  our  opinion  pen  17, 
belonging  to  Captain  Homl^,  was  the  best  pen  in  the  dan. 
In  Class  2,  for  White  and  Silvei--QTey  Dorkings,  ^e  first- 
prize  Silver-Grey  cock  had  a  black  and  white  breast.  We 
preferred  Mr.  Lingwood's  White  Dorkings  to  the  Bev.  G.  F. 
Hodson's.  We  liked  Mr.  Boyle's  pair  of  pullets,  but  oould 
find  no  merit  in  Mr.  Sutherland's. 

The  first-prize  BpanUh  were  very  good.  We  did  not  at  aH 
like  the  second-prize  birds.  It  was  a  poor  dass.  We  liked 
Mr.  Boyle's  second-prize  Brahmas  better  than  Mr.  Barclay's 
first.  These  latter  were  vulture-hooked,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  deemed  desirable. 

The  Cochin  prizes  would  have  been  reversed  according  te 
the  old  system  of  judging.  Mr.  Chase  would  have  been 
first.  Gapt.  Beaton's  birds  are  sadly  out  of  condition.  The 
White  Cochins  were  the  best  and  largest  class  we  have  seen 
for  some  time,  but  here  we  should  have  altered  the  awards, 
by  putting  the  third  first. 

The  Game  did  not  come  up  to  the  old  standard.  Twisted 
combs  and  squirrel  tails  were  not  approved  formerly,  but 
they  were  plain  in  some  classes.  In  Class  23,  a  third  pnae 
was  given  to  two  pullets  with  distinctly  red  deaf  ears.  In 
Class  27,  Mr.  Duxbur/s  Black  Hamburghs  were  every  way 
superior  to  Mr.  Beldon's,  which  had  first  prize. 

In  the  variety  of  Bantams  we  cannot  understand  why  Piles 
that  contribute  one  pen,  should  override  a  good  dass  o£ 
Duokwings.  In  the  Gold  and  Silver-laced  we  liked  Mr. 
Jones's  second  better  than  Mr.  Spary's  first.  The  cook  in 
the  latter  had  a  very  narrow  comb. 

The  Spanish  cock  in  381  had  a  distinct  thumb  mark  in  his 
comb,  and  the  Brahma,  898,  was  a  poorly-conditioned  bizd. 
We  Uked  the  second-prize  Bouen  Ducks  better  than  the  first. 
The  Geese  were  excellently  judged.  We  have  thus  re- 
viewed the  509  pens  which  composed  the  Show  of  Poultry. 
We  know  little  of  Pigeons,  and  the  gentleman  who  promised 
to  report  upon  them  was  unable  to  attend. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  report  of  this  Show  difTerent^y 
from  our  usiml  method.  It  may  be  that  impartiality  in  le^ 
viewing  a  show  is  as  difficult  as  strict  veraoity  is  in  hiatoiy^ 
according  to  liord  Macaulay.  We  were  unwilling  to  trust 
entirely  to  ourselves  for  this  reason,  and,  therefore,  con- 
sulted many  others.  Their  testimony  agrees  with  cor  omv 
We  have  reviewed  this  Show  as  the  test  of  judging  by  roka. 
We  have  Mt  throughout  it  was  aa  nnth^ikfhl  task.    Oor 
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tfOSitg  has  been,  that  l>ook  jtidg^g  ia  impossible.  We  bxb 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  would  break  up  exhifai- 
tloM;  bat  if  it  is  desirable  that  it  Aoold  be  adopted,  let  the 
Mes  be  pubtished  and  canvassed  by  those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  them.  It  is  manifestly  unfiur  to  Judges 
to  publish  that  they  shall  dedde  by  rules  which  are  unknown 
to  titoae  who  have  to  report  on  the  judgments. 

DomcniaB  (Coloured,  except  SIlTer.Qrqr).  — Pint,  J.  Frert.  Fsrkam, 
MoU.  SeeoiML  R,  W.  Boyle,  Dablin.  Third,  C.  Prlert,  Worthlnf, 
HMjUy  Commended.  A.  Stanford,  Eatons,  gvtex ;  J.  AnderMm,  Mei«1e, 
*Brfcr»Wre:  Cept.  Hornby,  Preoeot.  Conatnded.  R  W.  Boyle. 
^??"i*****  (White  or  SUrer-areyl.-Flrst,  A.  Anderson.  Metgle,  Fori^- 
Mi.  Second.  Ri-v.  J.  F.  Newton  Klrb^-ln-Olerelaod.  TftlPd,  Eer.  O,  F. 
Mm,  North  Petherton.  HiiHily  Coonnended,  H.  L^fwood,  Needhan 
JIl«»e^  fioffoUc    Coaunendcd,  bir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wirkavorth,  Derby- 


DoauiMa  (Colomed  or  White).— Firrt,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dublin.  Seeond, 
B^BjPot  ana,  Br-ntwood.  Third,  J. SoUierlaad,  Mnlingar.  Bighly  Com- 
SMBda^  R.  W.  Boyle. 

BTAjuaa.— First,  W.  Bone,  BrMol,  and  J.  Rodbard.  Second,  A.  BmHh, 
C^e,  Wiiu.    Tulrd,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

BmAMUAB  iD«rk).— Flnit,  W  T.  Barclay.  Leyton.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle. 
Thirt,  C.  Prcst.  Worthing  Fourth,  H.  Lacy,  Hebden  Bridge,  Torluhire. 
Bwhiy  Commended,  H.  Laeyi  C  Priest 

Baauiua  ( Light).— Fuat  and  Second,  J.  Pares,  Chertsey.  Third,  J. 
Clarke,  Cb  is  wick.  --.  -»  ^  » 

__*»A«itAs.— Fh^  R.  W  Botle.    Seeond,  J.  HInton,  HInton,  near  Bath. 
Hl|fa]y  Commended,  W.  T.  Barclay,  Leyton.    H.  Lacy.  Hekden  Bridge. 

CocBivs  (Brown  or  Partridge).— First,  T.  Stretcn.  Orm'^kirk.  Second, 
Jl-Tud««n.  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Third,  —  Cartwngbt,  Osweetry.  Highly 
Commended,  Rev.  G.  W.  Hodson,  North  Petherton,  Bridfrewuter. 

CocniHs  (Wtiite  or  ai»y  other  colour).  —  Fir»t,  W.  Dawton,  Bopton, 
■irfleid.  Second,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Dublin.  Third.  Rer.  P.  Tay.or,  Keast- 
wick.  Wf stmorfland.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Cba*e,  BinnVngham ;  O. 
Lamb,  Wolverhairpt^n ;  H.  T^rdley,  Birmingham ;  F.  W.  Zurhorst. 
commended,  F.  W.  Zurhorst.  CA»<  Jfcwi*.— Prir.e,  B.  Tudman.  Whiichurch. 
Cocaxjis  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).  -First,  CapL  Ueaton,  Manchester.  Second, 
B«T.  W.  C.  H.  H.  D'Aetb,  ArborSeid,  Reading.  Third,  R.  Chase,  fiiOsull 
B^th,  Birain^bnm.  Hichly  Cotomendwi,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham;  J. 
Crosland.  jun.,  Wakefield ;  Capt.  Beaton.  Commended,  Rev.  C.  8pencer, 
Attleboroogh.  CAtcJltfiM.- First,  J.  Crosland,  jun.  Second,  F.  W.  Zurhorst, 
Dablin.  commend  d,  H.  BaU9;  F.  Gardiner.  St.  Pett-r  Street,  li^Iington. 
Qamx  (Biaek  R^s).— First.  T.  Dyaen,  Uahfaa.  Second,  W.  T.  Everard, 
I^eioestanhire.  Third,  a.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropahira.  Commended,  S. 
Matthew,  Stowmarktt. 

6aMB  (Brown  or  other  Reds,  excq>t  Blacks).— First,  Second,  and  Third, 
J.  Fletcher,  Stonedoogh. 

Gain  (Dnckwinga,  Greys  or  Blues).— First,  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford. 
Beeood,  S.  Matthew.  StowmarkeU  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough.  Com- 
mended, 8.  M^tbew, 

Gaiix  (White  or  Piles).— First,  8.  Matthew.  Seeond,  J.  Fletchtr.  Third, 
Wm  K.  Cmwlord,  Farmsfleld,  Nottsu 

Gaica  (Any  other  colour).— Prize,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoneclough. 
Gaxx  (Reds).— First,  J.  Fletcher.     Second.  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wii'ks- 
Woi'lb,  Derbyshire.    Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan. 

QaajE  (White  or  any  other  colourX— First,  J.  fialaaU,  Inoe,  near  Wigan. 
Second,  J.  Fletcher,  Sroneclougu. 

PoLAvna.— Firtft  and  Third,  G.  C.  Adkins,  The  Lightwoods,  near  Blr. 
Sringham     Second,  U.  Beidon,  Bingley. 

lUiiBonOHs  (Gold-pencilled).— First,  T.  B.  Asbton,  Tamworth.    Second, 
C.  M.  Royds,  Kochdale.    Thitd,  P.  Pittis,  jun.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wijfhu 
n^ily  Comm«^nded,  J.  Robinson,  Oaretang. 
HAMBcaoBS  k Silver- penciUpd).—Fir)'t,  Sir  St.  G  Gore^  Bart.,  Derbydiire. 
a,  J.  RubiBson.    Third,  Mia  B.  Sharp,  Bradford. 
Kvaona    Goldetuspaoglbd;.— Fir-t,  Q.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lyoe. 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.    Third.  J.  Roe,  Radfieid.  iiear  Mancliesur. 
BvacBS  tSUver-spangled).— First,  B.  Beldon,   Biuglcy.    Second,  T. 
Nevpnrt,  Mon.    Third,  Mra.  H.  Sharp,  Bradford. 
Hambokobs  (Pencilled).— First,  J.  £.  Powers,  Bi^leswade,  Beds.  Second, 
Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart. 

^  HaKBi7KOB«  (Spangled).— First,  B.  Bddoa,  Bingley.    Second,  Mr  St.  G. 
0— .B^tt. 

▲■T  OTHxn  Vahistt. -First,  B  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  N.  Sykes, 
Bsuiond  Boad,  Old  Ford.  Second  Extra,  Mirs  C.  H.  BalUnce,  Tauuton. 
Tbird,  fl.  Saville,  Rufford  Abbey.  Third  Extra,  F.  W.  Zarhor»t,  Dub*lu. 
Ilayraiia  (Rod  Game).— Fir»t,  J.  W.  Kel.eway,  Merston,  laieof  Wight. 
laowrt,  Misa  £.  Crawford,  Southwell,  Notta.  Ihird,  Kev.  G.  Raynor, 
Brentwood.  Highly  Commended,  J.  (Crosland,  jun. ;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. ; 
J.  Mann,  StomcloQi;h ;  R.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood,  Essex ;  R.  Swilt,  South- 
^mO,  Kott4. ;  Capt.  Wetherell,  Loddiogton. 

BanTAMa  (Any  other  variety ).— First,  R.  Swift,  Southwell  Notts.  Second, 
J.  V.  Kellaway,  Isle  of  Wight.    Third,  J.  Ho.me,  Fretcot,  Lancashire. 

Bastamb  (<3old  or  Silver-laced).— First,  W.  Spary,  Dunsuble  Second, 
B.  JaiMB,  Clifton.    Third,  W.  Spary.   Commended,  E  Jooea. 

JUsraxs  (Blaok  or  Wbite,  Clean-legged).- Flrat,  Sir  Sl  G.  Gore.  Bart. 
JBtoond  and  Third,  F.  Pittis,  Jun.,  NewjMrt,  Isle  of  Wight. 
BAjrTAM5(Aoy  other  Tarletj ).— Prlae,  P.  W.  Storey,  Daventry. 
IkHxnioa  (Coloured  or  White).— First,  C.  Priesr,  Munibam  Conrt, 
VvrthlBg.  Saeond,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  B^er,  Biggleswade.  Highly  (3om- 
manrtid,  R  W.  Boyle;  C.  Priest.  Commended,  A.  Stamford,  Ashurat, 
fllurey ;  H.  Liagwood,  SuiTolk. 

fiPAjnsa.— F  rt>t,  E.  Draper,  VortharaptoB.  Seeond,  W.  B.  Bell,  Newport 
BwadL    OwBOModad,  A.  Heath,  Calna,  Motta. 

B«A«MAa  — Flrac,  J.  Wright,  Suffolk.  Second.  W.  E.  Hammond,  Ipswich. 
BC^ly  Oimwended,  R.  W.  Boyle;  J.Hinton;  B.Lacy;  J.  Wiight.  Cooi- 
■enrtart,  W.  T.  Barclay,  Leyton. 

CocMrara  (Cbmamoo  or  Buff}.— FInt,  C  S.  BwMsla.  Seeond,  F.  W. 
TwliiiiH.  DuMln.  Highly  iommandad,  Capt.  HeAon,  Manchestar ;  H. 
Bites,  Ittnninrbam. 

OocBtNa  (White  or  any  other  eoloar)^— Rnt,  F.  W.  Zorhont,  DaUtau 
thoMJ,  B.  Twdmaa,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

OtfDi  (BUsk-breeated  Reds).~Firat,  Hon.  W.H.  W.  FStswiHiaa,  Bothcr- 
hsa.    Second,  A.  D.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  " 


Gam  (RrowB-b«vasted  or  other  Reds  except  B1sck).~FIrst»  T.  Btetfcar, 
Manchester.    Second,  3.  Wood,  Moat  House,  near  Wigan. 

Gakb  (White  or  any  other  colour).  —  First,  P.  Jones,  DraytoQ,  Salop. 
Second,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  '  -^  «.      -v 

Bambuboh  (PencUled).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bingley.  Second,  F.  PIttIa, 
Newport,  Iste  of  Wignt. 

BAMBimaB  Spangled).— Priae,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore.  Bart. 

Bamtams  (GAinaj.- First,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston.  Seeond,  M.  Aifk- 
land,  ChesterflelA.  Third,  J.  Munn,  Shawcuugh,  Maoeheater.  Highly 
Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.;  R.  Swift,  South weU, KotU ;  M. Tomer, 
Preston.    Commended,  Rev.  G.  Raynor.  Brentwood. 

Ducks  (Ay  leaburyj.— First,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prebeada 
Farm,  Ajrlesbury. 

Duces  (Rouen).— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  DnbUn.  Seoond,  C.  Pease,  Southend, 
Darlington.  Third,  W.  T.  Barclay.  Leytoa  BIghly  Commended,  P.  SUttar, 
ManchesUr ;  J.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bri»toL 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety)-- First  and  TIrird.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Bigglea- 
wade.  Second,  F.  W.  Eatle,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  Stot'er,  Manchester.    Commen4ed,  Miaa  C.  H.  Ballance,  Taunton. 

Geksb  ( Whiter-Prize,  R,  W.  Boyle,  DcbUn. 

Gk*s«  (G^ay  or  MoiUedj— First  and  Second,  K.  W.  BoylB.  Dahlia. 
Third,  Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Arlesbury. 

i^KAiinirAi,  Watek  Fowl.— Ffrst,  Second,  and  TMrd,  B.  SnTille, 
Rufford  Abbey.  -^  -»  -t 

ToaKETs.-Firrt,  J.  Smith,  Stafford.  Second.  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnhltau 
Third,  W.  Wright,  Fnlboum,  Carobridgentlre.  Highly  Commended,  P.  W. 
Storey,  Dareatry.   Commended,  W.  Wright 

PIGE0H8. 

Powmts  (Cor&s).— First.  G.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland.  Second,  R.  Fulton, 
Deptford.  Third,  F.  Elje,  Bayswater.  Highly  Commended,  B.  Fulton, 
Depiford ;  8.  Robson,  Brotherton,  Yorkshire.  Commended,  P.  JEden, 
Sal  ford.  (iTms).- Firat  and  Third,  O.  R.  Potts.  Second,  P.  Bdea,  Sal- 
ford.  Hifchly  Commended,  P.  Fulton,  Deptford.  Commendad.  J.  Stdb, 
Liverpool  Road,  IslinBton ;  G.  B.  Potta. 

CAEfiiRK  Cocks  (Black  or  Dun).— Cop,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second, T. 
CoUey,  Sheffield.  Third,  A.  P.  Leite,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  F. 
Elae,  Bayawater.    Commended.  T.  Colley ;  A.  P.  Leite. 

Cakjuer  Hehs. -First  and  Second,  T.  CoUev,  Sheffield.  Third,  F.  EhB, 
Bayswater.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Salford ;  F.  El«e. 

Tomuaa  (Almond).- First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Seoond,  F.  Elae.  Bayn- 
water.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Ford,  Monkwell  Street,  London ;  F.  Ski; 
M.  Hall,  Old  Bethnal  Green  Road. 

Shokt-packo  (Tumblers).  —  First,  J.  PercivaH,  Bye  Lane,  Peckhaa. 
Second,  U.  Morris,  Forest  Hill,  Kent.  ^Mottled).— Firet,  P.  Eden.  Second, 
F.  Else.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden.  ComnModed.  C.  J.  W.  Bndd. 
(Balds  or  Beards).— First,  H.  Morria.  Forest  Hdl.  Second,  J.  H.  Badan, 
Hammemnfth.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Else;  D.  Fos.ick.  Bamsbury. 

ToaaxTs— First,  M.  Wicking.  Blackheath  Park.  Second,  P.  EUe,  Biyi- 
water.    Highly  Commeuled,  H.  Tardley,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham. 

OwLs.-First,  G.  H.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notts.  Second,  P.Bdou 
(The  whole  claw  Highly  Commended.) 

Fantaiia.— First,  M.  Wicking,  Blaclthtath  Park.  Seeond,  R.  F.  Jarrli, 
Bolmesdal.',  Kent.  Highly  Coomiended,  F.  Rise;  J.  W.  Entire,  Ashtoa-New- 
Town,  Birmingham ;  S.  C.  Beuy,  Gluuoeater  Gate,  Regent's  Park. 

Jacobins.- First,  M.  Wicking.    Second,  C.  Kulpin,  Bridgewater. 

TauaricrEas.— First,  G.  Balpin,  Bndgcwater.  Second.  F.  Else.  H^lhly 
Commended,  W.  H.  C  Gates,  Newark,  Notts.  Commended,  J.  B.  Bobhuon, 
Sunderland ;  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

KcxTs.— First,  T.  D.  Green,  Saffron  Walden.  Seeond,  J.  BardwiS* 
Tauntoa. 

BAaas.— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden. 

Amy  ornaa  Nsw  on  Disnacr  Brxbd«— First,  Bev.  C.  Spencer;  A.  P. 
Leile.  Sec  nd,  M.  Wicking.  Third,  A.  Heath;  H.  Yardley.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Tardley;  a.  Heath.  Calne,  WllU:  S.  C.  Betty,  BegeatTB 
Park. 

CAa&isaa  (Fxoept  Blacks  or  Dons).— Cbeibs.— First  and  Seeoad,  W.  H. 
Edmonds,  Broadway,  Westminster,  ^^-w*.— First  and  Second,  J.  C.  Ordt 
Pimlico.  Highly  Commended,  T.  CoUey,  St.  Philip's  Road,  Sheffield. 
Commended,  W.  Smith,  Qmy's  Irn  Road. 

MAopi£8.-Fint,  a  Bulpio,  Bridgewaten  Seaond,  M.  WicUnc  Bk^L- 
heaihPAik. 

Dbaooks.  — F!r8%  J.  Pcrdvall.  Seeond,  T.  Whltlev,  Jan.,  HilOhg. 
BIghly  Commended,  W.  Maseey,  Gedney,  nesr  Wisbeaeh;  H.  Tardley. 

Noas.— First,  M.  Wicking.    Second,  J.  W.  Bdge,  Birmingham. 

BABBITS. 

Longest  Eabs  —First,  J.  Cranch,  Poitland  Lawn.  Seaond,  W.  Lock, 
Bereslord  Street,  Walwonh  Road. 

GaaATkST  W BIO BT.— First.  J.  Craneh.    Seoond.  W.  Loek. 

BssT  CoLoua.— Firet,  H.  Uanford,  Wllford.  NoUingbam.  Seeofttd,  BaU 
and  Co.,  Plomrtead.  Highlf  Commended,  Mies  M.  Ubwksley,  Edgware 
Road.  Commended,  W.  Philpott,  Copenhagen  Street,  Lilington ;  H.  Baft- 
ford;  J.  Cranch ;  J.  P.  MiUar,  Whiteehapel  Band. 


WOODSTOCK   AGRICULTUBAL   SOCTETT^ 

POULTEY  SHOW.— Sbpt.  20th. 

AitBANQEKVirrs  liad  been  made  for  a  supply  of  pens  from 

London,  but  from  some  caose  they  did  not  asTire,  amd  the 

Committee  were  driven  at  the  last  moment  to  make  the  hm^ 

provision  they  could.     The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  woa 

both  the  champion  prizes  for  the  best  pens  in  the  show. 

The  Dorkings  and  Cochin-Chinas  were  a  very  superior  claas» 

and  the  Show  generally  was  vuy  creditable. 

8»A«ieH.-C»«5*«w.— Prlw,  F.  8.  Dodd,  Bamptan  Poyle. 

DoBKiao  — Priae,  B.L.  Gaskell,  Kiddington.    CMcktrn .— Friaiy 

o#  Ifiartbovoag^  • 
BaAHaAa.-C*tc*en«.-Priae,  DacheM  of  Maxiboroagh. 
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OpomM-CRniA.— Prist,  F.  8.  Dodd.    CAteiwM.— Prise,  F.  &  Dodd. 

Hambuboh  (8p«igled).-Prise,  J.  Jsmes,  Woodstook.  Chiekena.-^FjAat, 
"W.  Heath,  KtdUnron. 

Hambubsh  (PencUled).— Prise.  J.  Jsmes.    Chiekmt.^VriMO.  W.  HesUi. 

OAM».—C»u»*«fa.— Prise.  R.  Pratt,  Woodstock. 

OeeLnies  (White).~Highly  Commended.  J.  Prior.  Woodstoek. 

OnsB  (Grey).— Prise,  Doohese  of  MsrU)oroHgh.  Gotlingt,  —  Prise. 
H.  L.  OsakelL 

Duoms  (Ayleebory).— Prise,  Colenel  Bowyer.  Steeple  Aston.  Dveklinga, 
—Prise,  Dnohees  of  Ksrlborough.    Highly  Commended,  Colonel  Bowyer. 

Docks  (Colonred).  — Prise,  C.  Fowler,  Bicester.  Duclc/uias.  >- Prise, 
8.  Drnoe,  Eynshsm. 

Tputmrs  (Bl«)k).—  Prise,  Dnehess  of  Hsrlboroagh.  FouUm,  —  Prise, 
H.  L.  Qaskell. 

TvBKXTS  (Orey).  —  Prise,  Colonel  Bowyer.  Ponj/s.  —  Prise.  Colonel 
Bowyer. 

Judge,  Mr.  James  Tamil,  of  Oxford. 


ELLESMEBJS  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

This  forma  part  of  the  Oswestry  District  Agricultural 
Socie^s  Exhibition,  which  it  is  wisely  proposed  shall  be 
held  in  a  different  town  each  year.  This  arrangement  adds 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  any  similar  meeting,  as  fre^ 
localities  are  thereby  enlisted  in  the  undertaking,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  noyelty  rather  increases  at  each  annual  re- 
petition than  the  contrary. 

The  Show,  which  was  held  on  September  29th,  proved  a 
decided  success;  so  much  so,  that  the  attendance  of  visitors 
must  have  shown  an  incredible  increase;  and  the  quality 
of  the  poultry  present,  equally  with  the  number  of  pens 
entered,  bore  evident  marks  of  improvement  likewise.  On 
referring  to  the  catalogue  we  find  entries  from  Knowsley, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Aylesbury,  and  even  from 
such  a  distance  as  Dublin.  This  shows  as  strongly  as  could 
be  that  the  public  feeling  is  now  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  nor  do  we  doubt  that  eventually  this 
Society  will  rank  lughly  among  our  poultry  shows.  A  little 
oonfusion  as  to  the  numbers  when  compared  respectively 
with  the  pens  and  the  printed  catalogue  was  the  only  draw- 
back to  the  proceedings,  and  we  trust  that  in  future  years  a 
similar  occurrence  will  be  especially  guarded  against. 

The  Qame  classes  took  foremost  position,  the  Brown  Beds 
and  Black  Beds  being  very  good  ones;  but  the  Duckwings 
were  £Eir  from  so  satis&ctory  in  plumage  as  oould  be  desired. 
The  hackles  of  the  cocks  were  mostly  dark  listed  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather,  or  what  is  perhaps  equally  objection- 
able, mixed  irregularly  with  black  patches.  We  mention 
this  shortcoming  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  selection 
by  their  owners  in  future  years  so  fatal  to  prize-taking. 
Soine  very  good  Ghrey  IhrhMig$  were  shown,  but  some  of  this 
variety  were  exhibited  in  very  bad  condition  indeed.  There 
were  several  pens  of  good  Cochins  shown,  particularly  tiie 
White  ones  from  Mr.  Zurhorst,  of  Donnybrook,  Dublin ; 
the  Partridge-coloured  ones  of  Messrs.  Tudman  and  Cart- 
wright  respectively ;  and  the  Buffs  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Bir- 
mingham. There  were  also  good  Hamburghs,  but  Mr.  John 
Sobinson,  of  Vale  House,  Garstang,  Liverpool,  monopolised 
all  four  prizes  in  these  classes.  All  Bantams  competed  toge- 
ther, and,  most  strangely,  none  but  Game  Bantams  were 
ent^ed.  Most  of  these  wanted  age  to  make  them  fit  for 
the  show  pen,  though  not  a  few  bore  traces  of  very  careful 
breeding. 

The  Twrlceys  were  excellent ;  and  the  Qeese  were  especially 
olyects  of  publio  interest,  on  account  of  their  immense 
development  of  both  bone  and  flesh.  The  Aylesbury  Duclts 
were  better  than  the  Bouens,  and  weighed  well,  Mrs. 
Seamons*s  first-prize  pen  being  22^  lbs.  the  three  birds ;  Miss 
Shaw's,  second-prize  birds,  were  21ilb8. ;  and  even  the 
highly  commended  pens  were  20  lbs.  and  21  lbs.  respectively. 
From  these  weights  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  of 
unusually  excellent  character  as  a  whole  class.  Among  the 
'  Extra  poultry  **  were  a  pen  of  capital  White  Decoy  or  Call 
Ducks.  The  weather  throughout  was  as  fine  as  possible, 
so  much  so,  that  not  a  spot  of  rain  fell  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  the  day.  Everything,  therefore,  passed  off  most  plea- 
santly, and  the  whole  undertaking  proved  a  decided  success. 

Gams  (BIsck-bressted  end  other  Beda).~Piriit,  T.  Whittinghsm,  Bather- 
ton,  Nsntwich  lBruwo•brea^t<>a  Red;.  Second,  8.  Joineon,  Nantwich  (Black- 
breatted  Brown).  Highly  Couiniendod.  T.  Burgess.  Burleydam,  Whit* 
church  ;  A.  B.  Ojas.  Madvley,  Salop  (Bed) ;  J  Tomley.  Whit«niere  (Black- 
breasted)  ;  W.  Oamoo,  The  Green,  Thumton.le-Hoors,  Chester  (Black- 
breasted).  Commended.  W.  Drury,  Harleston,  Naatwich,  Cheshire  (Black 
Bed) ;  P.  H.  Cooke,  New  Marton  (Brown-breasted) ;  W.  Oamon  (Brown- 
brMwted  Bed). 


Oamb  (Any  other  Tariecy).— Flrat,  A.  B.  Djaa,  Madelef ,  Salop.  Seoood, 
J.  B.  Chnne,  Severn  Cottaf  e,  Coalbrookdale.  Commended,  Hiee  Badkr, 
Henth  CotUMce,  Whitehnreh. 

DoBXiHoa.— First  and  Seoond,  Mlee  Davie,  Toe  Laehe,  Chetter.  Bifhly 
Commended,  E.  Shaw,  Plao  WUmot.  Oswestry:  £.  Tndnmn,  Aehffrofe, 
Whitehurch;  W.  Qamon,  The  Oreen,  Thornton-le-Moors,  Chester. 

CocHiv-CnVA.— First,  B.  Tndman,  Ashfrotre,  Whitohoreli  (Brown  or 
Partridge).    Seoond,  P.  Cartwrifbt,  Oswestry  (Partridfe). 

CocHiv-CnoiA  (Any  other  Tarlety).— First,  T.  W.  Zarborit.  BeUvOtot 
Donnybrook,  Dublin  (Wtiite).  Seoond,  H.  Bates,  Harbome  Heath  Cottage, 
BirmuiKham  (Buff). 

SPAXiaK.— Mtse  Davis.  The  Lache^  Cheater  (Blaek).  Second,  E.  Shaw. 
Plaa  Wilmot,  Oswestry  (Blaek). 

Hambu&ohs  (PenolUed).— first  nnd  Seoond,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  Honsc, 
Oarstang,  Liverpool 

Hambubohs  (Spangled).— First  and  Second,  J.  Robinson,  Yale  Honee* 
Oarstang,  Liverpool.    Commended,  C.  Cooke.  Bresdenheath,  WhitehnrdL 

Oamb  and  OTHBa  B4MTAM8.— First,  8.  Owen,  EUeemere.  Second,  T. 
Hassall.  Whitchurch.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Oamon,  The  Green.  Tbom* 
ton-le-Moors,  (}heeter.  Commended,  C.  B.  M.  Owen,  Erwny,  Bonbon; 
T.  Burgess,  Burleydam,  Whitchurch. 

TC&K2TS.— iflrst,  MiffS  Davis.  The  Lache,  Chester.  Second,  T.  Bnrgsei, 
Burleydam,  Whitchurcli.  Highly  Commended,  R.  Topham,  Eicon,  files* 
mere ;  R.  Lewii,  Sycamore  House.  Uordley. 

Gbesb.— First,  Mr«.  Soamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbnry.  Second,  T.  Burgeei, 
Burleydam,  Whitchurch. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Preseott.  Second, 
W.  Garoon,  Thomton-le-Moors.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Henton 
Mersey,  Manchester. 

Ducks  (Aylesbury).  — First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Second,  Miss 
£.  Shaw,  Oswestry.  Higblv  Commended,  Miss  E.  Shaw ;  Mrs.  Seamoai. 
Commended,  B.  W.  Winn.  Uanforda  HalL 

EXTBA  PouLTBT.— Highly  Commcndcd,  O.  Williams,  Oaweetry  (While 
Call  Ducks). 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook^  Birmingham,  officiated 
as  the  Judge. 


MIDDLETON  AGEICULTUEAL   SOCIETY'S 

POULTEY  SHOW. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Middleton  Agricultural 
Society  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.  We  published  the  prize 
list  last  week.  The  entry  of  Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Kabbits 
numbered  500,  being  about  100  pens  in  excess  of  last  year. 
About  20,000  visitors  were  present,  JS588  being  received  for 
admission  at  the  doors. 

The  principal  classes  were  for  chickens,  and  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  famed  for  Hamburghs,  the  competition  was 
in  many  cases  very  close. 

Eed  Qame  headed  the  list.  Brown  Beds  were  first  and 
second.  The  cockerel  in  Mr.  Wood's  first-prize  pen  was  late 
in  feather,  but  a  good  chicken.  Mr.  Fletcher's  second-prize 
pen  were  in  much  better  condition ;  both  cockerel  and  pul- 
let were,  however,  rather  defective  in  feet.  In  the  single 
cockerel  class  a  good  Black  Bed  was  first,  and  a  Brown  Bed 
second.  In  Game  any  otiier  variety,  a  good  pen  of  Piles 
took  precedence,  capital  Duckwings  being  second.  In  Single 
Cockerels  a  white-legged  Pile  was  first,  and  a  Duckwin^^ 
second.  A  silver  cup,  given  by  a  few  amateurs,  was  ofTered 
for  a  pair  of  Ga^ne  pidlets,  and  produced  no  less  than  forg- 
one pens,  containing  many  good  pullets.  The  cup  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  John  Crosland,  jun.,  for  a  splendid  pair  of 
Black  Beds.  Mr.  Wood  was  second  with  a  good  pair  of  light 
Brown  Beds,  and  Mr.  Aykroyd  third  with  an  unusually  good 
pair  of  Dudrwings.  The  competition  between  the  three 
pens  placed  was  very  severe  indeed,  the  Judges  had  great 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  the  pens  being  so  evenJ^ 
balanced  in  every  point,  Beds  at  length  obtaining  the  pre- 
ference. Several  pens  received  commendations.  Spmdak 
were  unequally  matched  in  the  winning  pens.  The  first- 
prize  pen  contained  a  poor  cockerel.  For  Single  Cockerel  a 
very  even  good-faced  bird  took  first.  DorHngs  and  BrahmnM 
formed  good  classes.  In  Cochins,  Mr.  Stretch  was  first  with 
Partridge,  good  in  shape  and  feather,  but  not  a  match  in 
colour  of  legs ;  Capt.  Heaton  was  second  with  a  very  fine 
pen  of  Buffs.  For  Single  Cockerels  excellent  Bufb  were 
first  and  second;  and  for  a  Pair  of  Pullets  Capt.  Heaton 
took  first  with  good  Buffs;  Partridge  were  second.  The 
HcmUmrgh  classes  were  well  filled,  most  of  the  prize  birds 
being  excellent,  although  we  noticed  some  crooked  in  bone. 
In  SUver-spangled  there  was  a  falling-off  in  good  cockerels ; 
Gold-spangled  were  better;  Blacks  were  ci^itaL  For  Any 
other  variety.  Black  Polands  were  first,  and  Silvers  second; 
while  for  Single  Cockerels  the  positions  were  reversed. 
Bantams  made  up  good  classes,  any  age  being  allowed.  In 
Game  good  Black  Beds  won  fcnr  cock  and  two  hens  i  while 
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for  oookerel  Black  Bed  was  first,  and  Brown  Bed  second. 
In  Bantams  any  other  rarietT;  Gold-laoed  were  firsts  and 
e^oeDent  Blacks  second. 

Ih  DuekUngs,  Ayleaburys,  Mrs.  Seamons  suffered  a  defeat, 
the  first  prize  being  awarded  to  a  very  fine  pen  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  Hartley.    IBk^nens  were  also  good. 

The  Pigeont  were  not  nomeroos,  bat  some  vexy  choice 
birds  were  exhibited,  many  of  which,  however,  did  not 
lecfliye  notice ;  in  fiict,  the  best  pen  was  passed  over.  In 
Almonds  the  worst  pair  were  first,  Mr.  Eden  having  to  be 
content  with  tiie  second  position.  In  Carriers  splendid 
Blacks  won.  In  Fowters  the  best  pair  of  Bines,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eden,  were  not  noticed.  Jacobins  were  chiefly  no- 
ticeable for  odd  eyes.  In  Fantails  crested  birds  were  first, 
and  a  fine  pair  of  plain-headed  second.  In  Owls  the  first 
went  to  poor  VHiites,  the  second  to  veiy  coarse  Silvers, 
Messrs.  Eden  and  Fielding's  fine  Whites  not  receiving  notice. 
In  Nnns  the  first-prize  pen  contained  a  pair  with  odd  eyes, 
the  second  were  fair  biras.  In  Any  other  variety  a  pair  of 
splashed  Tmmpeters  were  first,  and  Black  Barbs  second; 
iniile  a  much  superior  pen  of  Barbs  was  uimotioed. 


POULTEY  JUDGES. 


As  one  of  the  exhibitors  I  attended  the  Agricultural  Show 
recently  held  at  Middleton,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints current  as  to  the  character  of  the  poultry  judging,  the 
awards  accorded  to  some  of  the  classes  being  of  a  nature  to 
make  it  evident  that  the  Judges  were  not  competent  for  their 
task.  It  is  not  denied  that  one  of  the  Judges  is  well  quali- 
fied to  decide  on  the  merits  of  some  kinds  of  birds,  such  as 
the  Spanish,  Hamburghs,  &c;  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  he  should  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  on 
the  deserts  of  classes,  where  he  had  to  rely  more  on  the 
opinion  of  others  than  on  his  own  judgment. 

Judges  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  exhibitors 
whose  fowls  they  judge  understand  the  peculiarities  of  those 
kinds  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rearing  and  exhibiting 
quite  as  well  as  the  Judges  themselves ;  and  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  latter  are  certain  to  be  canvassed  and  scrutiuised, 
and  if  they  do  not  approach  tolerably  near  to  correctness 
will  not  fidl  to  be  condemned.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mis- 
take when  Judges  undertake  to  decide  on  claims,  often  con- 
flicting, between  the  several  competitors  in  a  class  where 
the  knowledge  of  the  exhibitor  is  superior  to  their  own;  and 
they  would  confer  an  incalculable  b^eflt  by  confining  them- 
selves to  the  classes  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  contrary  course  firequently  inflicts  irrepa- 
rable iigury  on  the  cause  of  poultry  exhibitions.  It  occasions 
disappointment  and  well-grounded  discontent  among  the 
contributors,  and  if  permitted  to  occur  with  anything  like 
frequency  would  ultimately  defeat  tne  olti^ct  of  these  shows 
in  the  improvement  of  the  various  kinds  of  fowls,  and  also 
break  up  tlie  exhibitions  altogether. 

One  of  the  Stewards  of  the  late  Middleton  Show,  who  pos- 
sesses a  good  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  birds,  I  was  glad 
to  observe,  was  ftilly  sensible  of  the  anomalies  in  the  poultry 
judging,  and  candidly  admitted  them  when  pointed  out  to 
him,  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  their  occurrence,  inti- 
mating that  they  should  not  recur  in  any  future  Show. 

Before  dosing  this  line,  allow  me  to  explain  that  it  is  not 
out  of  a  captious  or  unfriendly  disposition  towards  any  party 
that  I  have  taken  up  the  pen,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
exhibitors  and  exhibitions;  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
only  mode  whereby  what  is  wrong  can  be  remedied  is  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  ordeal  of  public  investigation,  will  be 
a  sufficient  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this  communica- 
tion.— J. 


BEES,  WASPS,  AND  B^  BLOSSOMS. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  my  cousin,  Mr. 
George  Fox.  of  Kingabridge,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  he 
gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  what  has  fallen  under 
his  notico,  with  respect  to  the  ivy  blossoms  and  the  wasps. 
As  lufl  letter  was  not  intended  for  publication,  I  extract  the 
substance  for  the  edification  of  others. 

The  bloom  of  the  ivy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingsbridge 
is  more  abundant  than  has  ever  been  known  before.    Down 


a  lane,  known  as  the  Back  Lane,  it  may  be  seen  in  the  most 
splendid  luxuriance,  the  blossoms  swarming  with  flies  and 
wasps,  the  latter  being  in  such  numbers  as  to  appear  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  air.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter 
at  this  date,  the  27th  of  S^tember,  the  ivy  blossom  is  not 
much  opened ;  and  as  for  wasps,  numerous  as  they  have 
been,  we  have  been  troubled  by  veiy  few  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  But  in  Kingsbridge  an  almost  Egyptian  plague  of 
wasps  still  exists. 

Up  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  26th,  about  the  ivy  in  the  lane, 
bees,  flies,  and  wasps,  were  almost  equally  divided,  the  bees 
somewhat  exceeding  the  wasps  in  numbers.  An  extraordi- 
nary excitement  prevailed  among  all  the  bees  in  Mr.  G.  Fox's 
apiary  in  consequence  of  the  great  supply  of  honey  and 
pollen.  Although  the  day  continued  uninterruptedly  fine 
and  warm^-extemal  thermometer  in  the  shade  63^,  baro- 
meter 30.35— on  revisiting  the  locality  of  the  ivy  bloom  at 
two  o'clock  not  one  bee  was  to  be  seen  on  the  ivy,  very  few 
flies,  but  thousands  upon  thousands  of  wasps.  Every  bunch 
of  flowers  had  three  or  four  wasps  upon  it.  His  bees  had 
become  suddenly  quiet,  but  were  about  mignonette,  fuchsias* 
&o.,  as  usual.  The  wasps  had  established  a  perfect  mono- 
poly of  the  ivy,  and  the  bees  must  have  felt  intimidated  at 
their  overwhelming  numbers,  and  deserted  the  otherwise 
tempting  pasture. 

Last  year,  when  wasps  were  comparatively  scarce,  the 
bees  gained  considerably  in  weight  from  the  ivy  blossom ; 
but  now  it  seems  as  if  the  bees  had  agreed  to  surrender  the 
field  unconditionally  to  the  wasps.  My  correspondent  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  belief  that  the  pith  of  this  matter 
is  worthy  of  invest^^tion  by  the  entomologists  of  the  day, 
irrespective  of  its  singularity  and  interest  to  the  apiarian. 

I  have  told  the  tale  of  this  close  observer  of  nature  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  without  having  obtained  permission 
from  him  to  do  so.  I  wish  he  could  be  induced  to  give,  ftom 
his  own  pen,  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  beneflt  of  his 
observations  more  frequently.  He  has  promised  me  that  he 
will  relate  his  experience  with  hives  made  of  a  new  material. 
I  trust  he  will  do  so,  and  that  before  long,  as  I  am  sure  it 
must  interest  all  apiarians. — S.  Bevan  Fox,  Exeter, 

[We  heartily  coincide  with  this  concluding  wish. — ^Eds.] 


QUEENS*  EXCUESIONS— COMB  PLATES. 

Has  Mr.  Woodbury  ever  known  young  queens  to  take 
flights  after  positive  evidence  of  impregnation  ? 

Has  he  ever  known  virgin  or  drone-breeding  queens  lay 
eggs  in  the  same  year  as  they  were  hatched  ? 

What  is  the  longest  period  which  has  ever  come  under  his 
observation  between  hatching  and  impregnation  P 

Can  he  inform  me  of  the  composition  of  the  metal  plates 
for  ma.lring  wax  sheets  ? — S. 

[Although  the  fiust  has  never  come  under  my  own  personal 
observation,  I  consider  it  proved  on  indubitable  evidence 
that  queens  sometimes  again  take  flight  after  a  perfectly  suc- 
cessful wedding  trip.  Huber  was,  I  believe,  the  first  who 
observed  it,  and  his  testimony  has  recently  been  confirmed 
by  my  accomplished  f^iarian  friend  "  J.  E.  B."  I  have  also 
just  come  across  an  article  by  Otto  Bothe,  a  clever  G^ermaa 
apiarian,  on  this  very  subject,  in  which  he  states  it  as  cer- 
tain that  some  queens  who  have  already  returned  with  the 
sign  of  impregnation  will  yet  take  wing  afterwards.  He 
relates,  in  support  of  this  conclusion,  an  instance  in  which 
he  witnessed  a  young  queen  return  with  unquestionable 
evidence  of  her  excursion  having  been  successful  on  the  25th 
of  last  April.  On  the  27th  she  again  took  flight,  apparently 
without  any  result,  and  a  subsequent  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  hive  and  the  brood  found  therein,  proved  that 
the  object  of  her  flight  must  have  been  fully  accomplished 
on  the  25th. 

I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  known  di*one-breeding 
queens  lay  eggs  the  same  season  in  which  they  were  them- 
selves hatched. 

The  longest  period  I  ever  knew  between  hatching  and 
impregnation  occurred  in  1862,  when  I  had  a  queen  which 
laid  no  eggs  till  she  was  thirty  days  old,  so  tbat  she  must 
probably  have  been  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days  old 
before  making  a  successful  wedding  trip.  Her  worker  sisters 
appeared  to  manifest  impatience  at  this  unusual  delay,  inaa- 
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mnoh  as  I  fonnd  her  rigoronaly  imprisoned  more  than  once ; 
bat  ultimately  all  turned  out  right,  and,  as  befbre  stated, 
die  commenced  laying  worker  eggs  when  thirty  days  old. 

Plates  fbr  impressing  artificial  combs  are  made  of  type 
metal.—- A  Detoitsribb  Bbb-kesfeb. 


BEES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION  of  thb  WHITWOBTH 

AJH)  EOCHBALE  AGEICULTirilAL  SOCIETY. 

Wb  learn  from  the  BochddU  Observer  that "  In  oentaries 
long  past  bhe  good  people  of  Eochdale  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  August,  made  an  excursion  into  the  marshes  lying 
round  the  town  to  gather  rushes  to  strew  the  stone  or  mud 
floors  of  their  churches  and  ch^;)els  through  the  chill  winter 
months.  When  the  use  of  rushes  for  carpets  had  been 
superseded  by  less  barbarous  expedients  the  people  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  custom  by  the  pantomime  of 
draggling  a  monster  rushcart  through  the  town  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  their  friends  and  visitors.  But  in  process  of  time 
this  pantomime  fell  into  evil  hands  and  disrepute,  becoming 
mer^y  the  excuse  for  a  gross  public  scandal ;  and  at  last 
this  scandal  was  suppressed  by  the  public  voice,  the  name 
only  remaining  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  a  fine  old 
religious  custom. 

"  The  great  feature  of  the  rush-bearing  week,  for  several 
yeass  past,  has  been  the  exhibition  of  the  Whitworth  and 
Boohdale  Agricultural  Society;  and  this  year  that  Society 
has  had  probably  the  most  successful,  and  certainly  the 
most  satisfactory,  of  its  meetings. 

"With  regard  to  the  extra  stock,  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  in  this  class  to  Mr.  John  Wrigley's  collection  of 
bees*    These  bee-hives  were  a  great  point  of  attraction,  and 
throughout  the  day  by  far  the  most  interesting  collection 
on  the  field  to  many  visitors.    Mr.  Wrigley  was  literally 
besieged.    The  collection  consisted  of  an  observatory-hive, 
a  beU-hive,  a  unicomb-hive,  a  cottage-hive,  with  a  super 
containing  25  lbs.  of  honey,  and  a  comb  of  last  year's  honey, 
containing  20  lbs.  of  the  precious  store.    To  those  who  have 
followed  the  recent  newspaper  controversy  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  bee  it  must  hove  been  especially  interesting  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  bees.    For  several  hours  a  violent 
fratricidal  war  was  carried  on,  and  to  the  drones  Wednesday 
was  a  day  of  merciless  slaughter.    Penned  up  in  their  hives 
as  they  believed  for  the  winter,  the  little  bees  occupied 
themselves  most  gallantly  in  driving  out  their  big  brothers 
and  unele8>  twisting  their  wings,   hunting  them  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  and  there  summarily  dispatohing  them 
by  a  process  of  lynch  law.    The  motive  apparently  prompt- 
ing this  measure  was  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to 
protect  themselves  against  starvation  by  the  exhaustion  of 
their  honey  before  the  return  of  spring  with  its  flowers.    No 
idle  bee  is  ever  tolerated  within  the  hive.    As  soon  as  the 
slightest  sickness  or  defect  is  discovered  in  a  bee  it  is 
instantly  hustled  out  of  the  hive,  and  left  to  die  or  recover, 
just  as  the  case  may  be.    The  movements  of  the  queen  bee 
eodted  the  liveliest  interest  and  attention.    She  is  the  very 
a«di*type  of  a  constitutional  sovereign — ^reigning  without 
governing.    Her  subjects  possess  all  the  rights  of  a  free 
peo^e.    They  believe  in  the  sacred  right  of  rebellion ;  and 
wben  any  especially  gross  act  of  regal  tyranny  has  been 
perpetrated,  when  the  sovereign  prerogatives  have  been 
stretched  beyond  the  constitutional  point,  not  even  the 
great  English  people  can  be  readier  than  these  little  repub- 
ucaas  to  vindicate  themselves  against  the  royal  authority. 
Not  only  are  cases  of  deposition  frequent,  but  occasionally 
the  queen  is  put  to  the  cruellest  torture  and  death.    Still, 
when  all  goes  well,  the  bees  are  the  most  loyal  and  dutiful 
of  subjects.    They  respect  and  reverence  their  queen  to  a 
degree  which  seems  greatly  out  of  character  with  their  really 
high  spirit  of  independence  and  self-assertion.     We  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Wrigley  that  it  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  bee 
to  say,  aa  the  Times  *'  Bee-master"  says,  that  she  is  fond  of  a 
little  beer.    Bees  may  be  tempted  to  indulge  in  fermented 
liquors,  but — listen  to  this  ye  teetotallers ! — both  from  prin- 
ciple and  taste,  they  infinitely  prefer  a  glass  of  dear  oold 
"^lAer  with  a  cinder  and  a  few  hunps  of  sugar. 
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syringe  full  of  water,  and  eive  them  a  gentle  shower  with, 
a  very  fine  rose,  not  vindictively  to  half  drown  them,  but  tso 
give  them  a  hint  that  they  had  better  look  out  Ibr  shelter. 
I  tried  it  first  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  always  been  sno- 
cessfuL— B.  H.  W. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXCEETA  OF  BEES. 

Yabious  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  composition  oC 
the  excrement  of  bees.  While  most  persons  regard  th)9 
contents  of  the  rectum  as  composed  of  the  indig^tible 
remains  of  pollen.  Dr.  Alefield  recently  declared  them  to  be 
uric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  excreta  has  shown  the  foUo^r- 
ing  ingredients : — 

1.  Bemaiais  cf  pollen, — I  boiled  the  cerement  in  canstia 
potash  lye,  slightly  diluted.  After  filtering,  I  washed  the 
residuum  in  hot  dilute  muriatic  acid.  What  was  left  after 
again  filtering,  could,  from  its  insolubility,  be  only  the 
mains  of  poUen.  It  appears  under  the  microscope  lika 
indistinctly  gpranular  mass. 

2  Uric  acid— I  immersed  the  excrement  in  coneentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  in  which  uric  acid  remains  undecomposecL 
After  carefully  decanting  the  liquid  from  the  resulting  car- 
bonaceous mass,  I  added  water;  and  then  washed  the  preci- 
pitated matter  in  water.  I  now  added  one  drop  of  Kquor 
ammonia  and  one  drop  of  muriatic  add.  On  heating,  Idie 
mass  assumed  a  purplish  hue— the  characteristio  action  o# 
uric  acid. 

8.  Hvppwrio  acid. — I  boiled  some  excrement  in  oaaatio 
potash  lye.  After  filtering,  I  added  dilute  muriatic  add, 
and  obtained  a  precipitate  which  proved  to  be  composed  o£ 
uric  and  hippuric  acid. 

According  to  sn  approximate  estimate,  tl&e  excreta  of 
consists  of  about  one-third  uric  and  hippuric  acid,  iimd 
rest  of  indigestible  portions  of  pollen. — {Canada  Farm^rJ) 


YoxATiui  SaAj»  i^a  Bbmovum}  Faubft,  Gbsaab,  Spots^ 
&c. — ^Four  tablespoonfuls  of  spirits  of  hartshorn,  four  table> 
spoonsfnls  of  alcohol,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Shake 
the  whole  well  together  in  a  bottle,  and  apply  with  a  spongs 
or  brush. — {SdenSfic  AvMrican,) 


CAUsnra.  ▲  Swabk  to  Ssttlb. — To  prevent  a  swarm 
ffing  away,  or  to  make  one  settle,  take  yons  long08t-gaideii 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

DurrmomaHiwq  OAmsn  vbom  Gimc  (B,  B,  IT.).— It  is  wry  dlAenlt 

to  iipeuk  p  siiively  at  to  the  sex  of  Geese,  and  therefoi-e  all  <K>rt8of  fxpe- 
dioiits  are  reported  to— some  trust  to  one,  some  to  another.  The  gander  is 
BQi>posed  to  bare  a  i*hr.rter  and  thicker  neck.  He  I*  b»u\  to  hnvu  the  bs^ 
between  the  lees  tinitle,  vhile  the  goose  has  it  double.  In  adult  biida  Xhm 
rex  may  be  discovered  by  exaoiinatiun.  iinnj  people;  try  them  with  a  dof. 
If  ihe  birds  are  shut  up  in  a  small  place  like  a  pigstye,  and  a  dog  put  in, 
the  ganden  will  all  lower  th«ir  heads  and  hiPS  at  It 

Brarma  Pootra  Charactbristtoi  (A.  &.)— There  are  nglit  asd  tfarli 
Brahmas.  You  shnild  choose  one  or  the  other.  In  the  dark  viirit^T  t^ft 
cock  should  have  a  black  breast,  thickly  sp<«tt(d  with  whit  ;  dark  tail,  li^h^ 
hackle  and  saddle,  blnck,  or  nearly  black,  thighs  Tho  im  lets  are  penelUed 
all  over,  ex(  ept  the  hackle,  which  is  black  and  white  striped.  Vulture  hocks 
are  not  det^rable,  i  Brahma  Pootrm.—The  Tulture  hncki  are  great  d«f«cto^ 
but  not  dirqualideations.    The  crooked  breatts  are  net  importtoit. 

PoDLTEY  EzBiBrriONS  (An  Exhibitor  of  Poultry).— Vfe  Ineert  fn  our  list 
gratniioufrly  evtry  fo*-ihcoiiiing  pttuliry  frhow  that  ihe  secretary  aiJioctiieea 
to  us ;  and  we  ask  all  such  secretaries  to  send  the  flnnoaneementt.     . 

GoLUKN  PHSA8AWT8  (IT.  JGT.  B.).— Goldm  Pheatanta  are  not prodncttv© 
till  they  are  two  years  old.  It  is  after  the  nme  time  the  crocks  g«t  iheir 
plumaipe.  Barley  is  the  best  food,  but  they  are  fond  of  and  r«  quire  ^ecn 
food.  'Ihey  must  have  clean  water.  They  ute  very  hardy  and  nqnlra 
little  or  no  shelter.  Ihey  may  be  allowed  to  run  ab<»at  in  all  weathrra.  IT 
the  house  is  not  Already  oorered.  we  adTise  yon  not  to  cover  It.  Tbe  birda 
do  not  i«  quire  it,  and  any  little  gain  by  keeping  oat  rain  ia  more  tliaa 
couiiterhalinced  by  tlie  loss  of  suiu 


LONDON  MARKETS.— October  3. 
POITLTBT. 

The  principal  flMtnre  in  nnr  market  tbia  week  it  (he  Oonse  Indo  for 
Miohaelmsa.  It  baa  been  diminishing  for  years,  hot  the  trade  has  nei^er 
befn  so  bad  as  this  time.  It  was  difficult  to  find  buyers  at  low  pHcea. 
Micbaelmaa  remains  as  quarter  day,  but  ilia  forgotten  to  tar  aa  i 
iaooneemed* 

■.  d«     a.  d. 
Large  Fowla  ...........    2    6  to  8    0 

Smaller  do 2    ^  »f  '    ^ 

Cbiokena 1    6  .,  1    9 

ueece  •....••.••m**.*.**.*    a    u  ,^  7    u 


a.  d.     ■.4. 

Gronse 2    6  to  t    » 

Partildges  1    0  „   1    ft 

Rabblta ..^    1    4  ^   1    S 

^d  do M.^.*   9   B  „  O    9 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


|M*fttt 


11 
IS 
IS 
14 
15 
It 
17 


"57 

Week. 


Tu. 

W 

Th 

F 
8 

SUH 

K 


OCTOBER  11—17,  1864. 


Elm  berriei  yeUow* 
Aak  learee  falL 
Stiff  Wbeeft  Chrass  ripe. 
Swftllow  last  MtB. 
Lady  Bird  bybematef. 
2X  SuxDAT  ▲VTX&  TmzNiry. 
Martiiu  laat  leen. 


▲rerage  Temperatare 
near  London. 


Daj. 
6Ld 
6a9 
6a4 

6ao 

58.8 
5&7 
58^ 


Niffhi  I  Mean. 


42.9 
41S 
43.5 
41.6 
41.0 
40.2 
41.2 


52  4 
51.4 
51.5 
50.3 
4a9 
4a4 
4^7 


Rain  In 

last 
87 


Days. 
20 
21 
19 
17 
18 
16 
16 


Son 
Biiea. 


n.  n. 
20af6 
21     6 


28 
25 
26 

38 
80 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Snn 
Seta. 


m.  b. 
14af5 
12     5 


10 
7 
5 
8 
1 


5 
5 
5 
i 

5 


Moon 

RlMS. 


B.  h. 
18  8 
41     8 


8 
87 

6 
44 

25 


4 
4 
5 
5 
6 


Moon 
Sets. 


8      1 


28 
50 
11 
82 
53 
8 


2 
8 
5 
6 
7 
9 


Moon's 
Age. 


11 
12 
18 
14 

O 

16 

17 


Clock 
after 
Son. 


m.  s. 

18  20 

18  85 

18  49 

14  8 

14  16 

14  29 

14  41 


Day  of 
Year. 


285 
286 
287 
388 
289 
290 
291 


ftomobierTations  taken  near  London  daring  tbe  last  thlrty-seren  years,  the  average  day  temperatore  of  the  week  is  50.8^,  and  its  night 
peratoro  4L7*.     The  greatest  heat  was  74*  on  tbe  15th,  1842;  and  the  lowest  oold,  24*,  on  the  15th,  1860.    The  greatest  fkll  of  rain  was 


tSMpei'atnre 
L04lBeh. 


BULBS  rOE  FLOWEE  GAEDEN  DECOEATION- 

(CofilifMiad  from  page  270.) 

SCILLA. 

OE  margins  and 
edgings  to  beds 
and  Dorders 
these  are  very 
pretty  dwarf 
plants.    The 

I)revailing   co- 
our    is   blue, 
thongh    there 
are  some  white 
and  ^e  rose  Tarieties.  They 
reqmre  the  same  treatment 
as  snowdrops,  and  like  them 
should   not   be  removed  more  fre- 
qnently  than  is  necessary  for  increase, 
or  when  the  oatline  becomes  broken, 
or  the'  clumps  too  large.    The  flow- 
ers are  in  spikes  of  from  six  to  twelve 
blooms,  beU-shaped,  and  gracefully 
pendant.    As  edgings  to  beds  of  Hy- 
acinths, or  for  mar^al  effect  in  beas 
of  any  kind,  l^e  Scillas  are  unrivalled 
by  any  plant  in  their  colour  during 
tiae  early  spring  months. 

Scilla  sibirica,  which  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  high,  has  the  most 
charming  effect  of  any  plant  I  know 
as  an  eaging  to  a  bed  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  Crocus,  if  planted  so  as  to  form 
a  band  6  inches  wide ;  and  round  a 
bed  of  Hyacinths  of  red  shades,  a 
six-inch  band  of  Scilla  bifolia  and 
an  outer  ring  of  S.  bifolia  alba  are 
quite  charming.  The  best  white  is 
probably  S.  campanulata  alba,  which 
IS  of  free  growth  and  a  profuse 
bloomer.  S.  patula,  a  porcelain  blue,  with  a  good  spike, 
and  free  in  habit  and  olooming;  S.  campanulata  (svn. 
belgica  ccerulea),  fine  blue ;  and  S.  amcena,  bright  blue 
m&  erect  spike,  are  the  best  out  of  about  eighteen. 
8.  peruviana,  blue,  has  large  erect  trusses ;  and  there 
is  a  white  variety  of  it.  Scillas  are  admirably  adapted 
for  marginal  effect  in  window-boxes  and  baskets  when 
associated  with  other  bulbs.  They  will  grow  in  all  soils, 
those  which  are  rather  light  being  preferable,  and  they 
require  a  light  open  situation. 

ERTTHRONiaiC. 

The  Eiythronium,  or  Dog's-tooth  Yiolet,  has  orna- 
mental foliage  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  bulb,  and 
has  a  fine  effect  when  planted  as  an  edging  to  beds  of 
Hyacinths,  always  considering  the  shades  of  colour,  so 
that  a  pleasing  arrangement  may  be  made.  Thejj'  are 
easy  of  cultivation,  but  like  a  light  dry  soil  containing 
plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  as  leaf  mould.    They  do  best, 

Vo»  ia&,— TokTILtNiw  J^Biia. 


however,  in  peat  soil.  Dried  bulbs  should  have  a  little 
sand  placed  round  them  at  the  time  of  planting,  otherwise 
they  are  very  apt  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  absor]^- 
tion  of  moisture,  whilst  the  root  is  rendered  all  but  fari- 
naceous through  drying  them.  They  should  be  planted 
about  3  inches  apart  and  at  the  same  depth ;  and  when 
once  planted  they  should  not  be  again  removed  until 
they  have  increased  too  much,  or  unnl  the  soil  becomes 
impoverished,  which  may  be  known  by  the  weakness  of 
the  foliage.  The  best  time  to  transplimt  them  is  imme« 
diately  a^r  the  foliage  has  decayed.  The^  should  be 
replanted  tiie  same  day ;  the  largest  roots  being  used  for 
immediate  effect,  whilst  those  oiless  size  are  put  in  more 
closely  together  in  places  of  minor  importance.  Ery- 
thronium  americanum  has  yellow  flowers,  and  is  fine. 
Erythronium  dens-canis  and  its  variety  major  have  pur- 
plish blooms ;  and  the  variety  alba  and  its  sub-yanety 
major  have  white  blossoms.  The  leaves  are  occasionally 
employed  for  decorative  purposes,  the  bulbs  being  in  that 
case  potted  and  forced  like  Hyacinths. 

HYACINTHS. 

These  are  unrivalled  (and  so  are  all  plants  for  some 
particular  purpose  if  we  only  knew  it),  for  producing 
effect  either  in  beds  of  one  colour,  or  in  marpnal  lines, 
balcony-boxes,  and  ornamental  designs,  associated  with 
other  Dulbs  or  in  masses  by  themselves.  The  grand 
secret  in  forming  beds  of  them  is  to  plant  in  a  line,  ring, 
or  bed  of  one  colour,  and  one  variety  only,  so  that  the 
drawback  of  "  mixtures  "—that  is,  different  heights, 
colours,  and  periods  of  blooming — ^may  be  avoided,  the 
aim  being  to  obtain  a  bed  or  border  of  equal  height,  and 
with  eacn  colour  appearing  simultaneously.  Mixtures^ 
however,  answer  perfectly  for  borders  ana  mixed  beds, 
though  not  admissible  except  as  neuters  in  an  arrange- 
ment of  beds  where  an  equal  and  uniform  effect  is  de- 
sired. Eulbs  of  this  description  may  be  had  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  though  not  equal  to  those  sold  for  growing  in 
pots  and  for  forcing,  they  make  a  splendid  show  in  April. 
The  colours  are  wmte,  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  different 
shades.  The  Hyacinths  usually  employed  for  beddinjij 
are  the  second-sized  bulbs,  or  such  as  nave  some  disquali- 
fication for  being  grown  in  pots — as  loss  of  name,  com- 
monness of  sort,  this  being  old,  perhaps ;  yet  they  may 
be  good  sound  bulbs,  and  calculated  to  make  a  fine 
show. 

Miniature  Hyacinths  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
matured  small  roots  of  named  Hyacinths,  which  bloom 
finely  for  their  size,  and  are  therefore  adnurably  adapted 
for  small  groups,  edgings  to  beds  or  borders,  baskets,  or 
window-sm  boxes  or  frames. 

When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  their  summer  occupants 
it  is  time  to  prepare  them  for  planting  bulbs  to  bloom  in 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June.  Nothing  is 
better  than  deep  digging  or  trenching,  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  each  bed  6  inches  of  fresh  or  recently  fallen 
tree  leaves,  which  should  be  covered  with  a  foot  of  soil ; 
and  they  will  serve  to  raise  the  beds  considerably,  and 
allow  water  to  drain  away  freely.     In  the  course  of  a 
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year  the  leaves  will  be  pretty  well  decompoaed,  aad  ca 
digging  in  the  sncceeding  antomn  they  will  be  brought  to 
^e  snriace,  and  thus  tibe  soil  will  be  enriched  by  a  not-over- 
gtimulating  manore.  Fresh  leaves  being  pat  in  every  ua- 
timm,  the  beds  onnn^ly  receive  a  dressmg  of  vegetable 
nwtter,  which  saves  dnng;  and  in  dry  sommers  especially 
the  roots  lay  hold  of  the  decomposing  leaves,  when  the  plants 
are  becoming  exhausts  l^  blooming.  No  one  thinks  of 
thinnin^f  the  bloom  of  bedding  plants,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  in  snmmeiB  like  the  past  they  bloom  themselves  to 
death.  The  beds  being  thus  prepaid  if  the  soil  is  free  I 
flinwly  plant  the  bulbs  from  4  to  6  inches  apart  in  lines, 
doable  rows  being  more  effective  than  sin^,  allowing  the 
same  distance  between  the  two  lines,  and  1  foot  between 
each  pair  of  double  rows.  If  in  beds,  6  inches  from  bulb  to 
1bulb  IS  a  fair  allowance.  Insert  the  bulbs  3  inches  below 
the  snrfjicei  sod  if  the  soil  is  wet  place  a  little  dzy  sand 
around  each«  but  on  light  soils  this  is  unnecessaiy ;  then 
srake  the  surface  and  nmke  it  neat.  The  beds  should  slope 
from  the  centre  to  the  sides,  and  the  borders  from  the  baiok 
to  the  fronts 

The  bulbs  should  be  ^nted  from  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  beginning  of  December,  the  midd&  of  November 
"being  a  suitable  time.  It  is  very  desirable  to  plant  in  dry 
weather,  for  unless  the  ground  is  in  good  workmg  order  the 
bulbe  are  almost  certain  to  become  tmsound,  e^eciaUy  if 
lH»t  in  a  very  dry  place  previous  to  planting.  About  the 
middle  of  December  -tixe  smrfiace  of  the  beds  should  be 
'.covered  with  an  indi  or  two  of  patrtialiy  decayed  leaves, 
wbi^  serve  as  a  proteotioBL  agamsit  frost,  keep  the  beds 
from  becomuig  saturated  with  min,  and  afford  nourtohment 
to  the  soots.  By  spring  t^  leaves  will  be  thoroughly  de- 
4iomposed  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  be  in  a  suitable  state 
for  being  dng  into  the  beds  preparatory  for  bedding-out 
^l^lants. 

NABCJSSUS. 

Those  known  as  Polyanthus  Nasciasnsare  as  well  adapted 
for  planting  out  of  doors  as  for  pot  culture,  and  a  bed  of 
them  is  at  least  novel  and  fragrant.  They  require  precisely 
the  same  treatment  aa  Hyacinths. 

Garden  Narcissus,  as  the  Ho<^ed  Petticoat,  Trun^^et, 
Pheasants  s*eye,  and  other  vaxieties  are  usually  styled,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  borders,  and  a  bed  or  two  may  be  de- 
jsirable.  The  roots  should  be  planted  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  Nov^nber,  but  the  earlier  the 
better.  Plant  them  about  3  inches  apart,  and  the  same 
depth,  in  ground  stirred  deeply,  and  in  good  heart.  Planted 
in  Dorders  in  dumps  of  from  six  to  twelve  bulbs  liiey  look 
well,  and  the  flowers  are  very  desirable  for  bouquets  in 
spring. 

Once  planted  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  them  offcener 
than  once  in  three  years,  and  then  the  bulbs  should  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  them, 
ftlways  renewing  the  Sicnl  if  they  are  planted  in  the  same 
place.  It  is  not  unconuaon  to  see  these  roots  left  for  years 
without  any  oare  whatever,  and  as  ^ey  inisrease  &st  the 
clumps  become  large,  and  are  poor  in  consequence.  On 
taking  them  up  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  plant  the  smaller  bulbs  in  woods  near 
the  outeides,  by  woooland  walks,  in  the  front  of  shrubberies, 
or  in  parks.  The  most  suitable  time  to  remove  them  is 
when  the  foliage  decays. 

The  double  white  Narcissus  is  remarkable  for  its  delicious 
odour;  and  the  charming  N.  bicolor  with  white  sepals,  and 
funnel  of  yellow,  la  distinct  and  fine  when  it  can  be  had 
true  to  name,  l^e  Trumpet  Narcissus  (N.  mazimus)  is  also 
fine;  and  the  Sulphur  Trumpet  (N.  mosohatus)  desirable. 
Pheasant* s-eyc  (N.  poeticuB),  pure  white,  with  its  cup  varie- 

kted  with  red,  will  be  in  every  garden ;  N.  bulbooodinm 

looped  Petticoat),  is  rich  and  effective ;  N.  inoomparabiHs 
lore  pleno  or  Nonpareil,  Silver  Phcsnix,  bicolorata  or  Orange 
Phoenix,  not  excepting  bifrons,  with  its  Jonquil'»like  flowers, 
and  the  Jonquils  are  all  fine,  but  must  yield  to  the  ghnnous 
N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  or  single  Daffodil  of  our  wo(^  and 
the  Van  Sion^  or  double. 

TULIPB, 

Probably  no  flower  is  so  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation 
for  the  ornamentation  of  ^tie  flower  garden  as  the  eaily 
Jingle  TuhfMB.    They  are  vezy  numerous,  and  many  of  them 


are  of  fittile  value  for  planting  in  masses,  but  having  grown 
a  number  of  them  I  can  voudi  for  those  named  below  being 
goodbeddeni. 

TBLLOWS.  x_,_ 

Pottebakfcer  YeUow,  yeUow  self,  of  good  form,  and  effe^Te ;  9  to  lluulMa. 
Duo  Van  Thol,  y«Uow,  early,  and  rery  «w«rf ;  4  to  t  Uuui. 
Yellow  Prince,  a  food  yellow,  about  9  inehea» 
Thomas  Moore,  orange,  distinct ;  9  iaekea. 


Pottebakker  White ;  9  to  12  inofaee.    SnrpaMed  by  BOM. 
Lnna.    A  neat  flower  and  Tery  effective. 
Qaeen  Tiotorla,  fine  form,  but  small ;  9  inches. 
Jagt  Tan  Delft,  white  self,  fine  form ;  9  inches. 
La  li^tdre,  white,  heightened  by  an  outer  btae  Uafi; 


flae^t 


SCABLBT  SHADES. 
Typhen,  ertaMOBMarlet,  rattier  small,  Irat  effeettr*;  9 
Dao  Van  ThoU  scarlet,  Tcry  beautiful ;  6  inches. 
CravoMe  fld^e^^inlenBeseariek. 
Conleur  Cramoisie,  crimson  scarlet,  small,  bat  'fine. 
YermiUon  Brilliant,  the  best  of  thcsesrlete;  6to9taehes. 
La  Belle  Allianoe,  rich  crimson  scarlet ;  6  to  9  inches. 

BLTTE  SHADES, 
Florida,  psrpUdi  vkAet,  fine ;  9  inches. 
Berangaria,  a  purple  with  a  little  maure  in  tt.    Yery  flue. 
Archus,  violet  purple,  hlac  belt;  9  inches. 
Gaimaoi,  violet  or  puce,  with  lilac  margin. 
La  Plaiaaiite,  violet,  with  a  slight  rosy  tint. 
Wouverman*  violet  purple ;  fine. 

VSATKEBID,  8TBIPBD,  AND    TINTBD  IH  VAMOXW  SEABM. 

Due  Yan  Thol,  red  with  orange  border,  early  j  4  to  « inebes.  

Kelaerkrowi,  yciUow  ground,  flaked  vivid  teartet.     Ouaea  of  the  mm 

Tulips.  ,^^ 

Boyal  Standwd  or  Standard  Boyal,  white  ground,  flaked  witk  oscmiM. 

Ali^a  Harte,  white,  tipped  and  flaked  with  ceriM  i  extra  fliM. 

BxMe  of  Haarlem,  wmte  bordered  with  erimsoa. 

BesaMmdl,  white,  siMded  rose;  tee. 

Orand  Due,  yellow  and  crimson. 

Rose  Luifanie,  rosy  crimson,  peach  edges^ 

Duo  ICsJor,  ddk  r«d,  rnvgined  orsnge  yellow ;  6  to  9  Inciiea. 

Itese  Teadre,  white,  feathered  and  stripad  crimson.  ^  ^      ^ 

Roi  Pepin,  white,  striped  or  rather  flaked  with  crimson.    ▲  new  kino,  nd 

a  great  improvement.  .    ^ 

Ma  Phis  Aimabie,  a  brwMQTMd  flaked  wlMk  orange;  6to9indifls. 

Standar<iof  Gold,  yeUow,  crimson  tip ;  very  gay. 

DOUBLB  TULIPS. 
TonriMiOl,  soailil  and  yeUow.   The  most  •ItecUve  Tnlip  in  eulttfatioa. 

9  inches.  .    ,        ... 

YeUow  Rose,  yeUow.   The  bes^  yeUow  «eddfcig  Tulip.  9in6hts»  Th«i 

Is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leav«k 
La  Oaadeur,  white.   The  beat  of  aU  whitsa.   9inche8. 
Bei:  BAbrorum,  crimson  scarlet    The  best  of  the  reds.    9  Mdies. 
Iinperator  Rttbrorum,  crimson  scarlet ;  guy ;  9  i«ches. 
Peony  Gold,  goldsn yeUew  feathered  with  crimson ;  6  to9  in^isi. 
Cooronne  Pourpre,  nch  crimson ;  very  effeeiive ;  9  inclies. 
Marriage  de  ma  FUle,  white,  striped  violet  rose;  1  foot. 
OverwSinar,  whiter  barred  and  feathered  vdalet  purple ;  0  to  9inohfa. 
Gloria  8oUi^  erimson  with  yeUow  border ;  6  inohes. 
Duo  Yan  Thol.  red  and  yeUow ;  6  indies. 

There  are  in  addition  to  these  tlie  Parrot  Tulips,  ^rliich 
have  flowers  of  large  size  and  brilliant  colours,  forming  mo^ 
effective  groups  in  borders.  Of  these.  Perfects*  scaiiet  and 
yellow;  Constantinople,  red;  Feu  Brillant,  scarlet;  Ck^ee 
Colour;  Bell«  Jaune,  yellow;  and  Monstre  Booge,  cnaisoii. 
are  amongst  the  best. 

Then  there  are  late  or  rather  show  Tulips,  which  are  not 
the  feahion  just  now,  but  if  eyer  a  sight  is  worth  seeing  it  ia 
abed  of  tiiese  under  oantass  on  a  bright  day  in  early  summer; 
but  knowing  little  about  Feathered  Biaaoes.  Flamed  B^ 
Earee,  Feathsred  ByUoemens,  Flamed  By bkamem^  Festhesfid 
Boses,  Flamed  Botes,  and  Sel£i,  I  shall  leaye  them  to  }» 
disposed  of  l^  those  more  initiated  in  such  matters. 

Tulips  like  a  d»i^  rich  soil,  Ught  rather  than  strong ;  auk 
apy  kind  will  answer  if  free  of  stMfnant  water,  and  stizxea 
to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  18  inches.  If  yeiy  light  a  dressing  o€ 
cool  manure,  as  sheep  or  cowdung  about  a  year  old,  sgyead 
an  inch  thick  on  the  surface,  and  pointed  in,  will  contnbate 
to  their  vigour  j  but  if  the  soU  is  very  tenacious  and  hes^ 
the  same  thickness  of  sharp  sand  wouH  be  preferable.  "Bj 
all  means  plant  in  dry  weather,  placing  the  bulbs  6  inches 
asunder  every  way,  but  the  smaller  kinds,  as  the  Duo  Van 
Thols,  should  not  be  more  than  3  or  4  inches  apart,  pfaoitiiig 
them  so  that  the  apex  of  each  may  be  covered  2  inches  m 
wet  soils,  and  8  inches  in  those  which  are  dry  and  looses  « 
coveringof  light  mould,  especially  if  the  soil  is  heavy  aiidwe(^ 
is  conducive  to  success.  Although  Tulips  will  grow  ar  ^  ^ 
if  stuck  into  the  soil  in  almost  any  way,  yet  they 
become  weaker  in  growth,  and  fSswer  in  number  until 
at  last  disappear.    Onoe  planted  thqr  xeqnire  wo  tether 
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pioteotioii  until  the  blooming  is  past,  when  they  may  be 


wen  np  with  balle,  if  the  foliage  ia  fi:esh«  and  plsmted    Apples  have  done  well  tinder  siaaa.    Bat  to  retum  to  tiie 


again  in  a  similar  situation,  placing  them  the  same  depth  in 
the  soil,  giving  a  good  watting,  and  shading  from  hot  sun 
for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  remove  the  shading,  and 
dkoontinue  watering,  when  they  win  ripen  their  growth, 
and  be  little  the  worse  of  the  removal  In  most  seasons, 
however,  tiie  foliage  will  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow  of 
thdr  being  ta.ken  up  by  the  first  week  in  June,  it  being  in- 
jurious to  the  roots  to  aUow  them  to  remain  in  the  soil  after 
the  foliage  exhibits  a  yellow  hue.  The  bulbs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  ground  after  flowering,  but 
should  be  taken  up  and  dried  before  the  foliage  is  quite 
ffone.  The  most  suitable  time  to  plant  is  the  first  fortnight 
m  November,  and  they  may  be  planted  up  to  January,  but 
the  later  they  are  put  in  the  later  wOl  be  the  bloom  in  the 
spring,  and  as  this  interferes  with  the  planting  of  the  sum- 
mer occupants  of  the  beds,  early  planting  is  ^visable. 

(To  he  contimied).  (^.  Abbet. 


those  grown  in  an  orchard-house.    This  year  in  these  lalandB 


MY  OBCHAED-HOUSE.— No.  U. 

Tbx  season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  for  remodelling  our 
orchard-houses ;  for  replacing  such  trees  as,  from  any  cause, 
we  do  not  wish  to  retain;  for  classifying  varieties,  and 
adapting  them  to  those  portions  of  the  house  which  their 
habits  seem  to  require;  and  for  removing  such  sorts  as, 
after  having  been  tested  and  found  natur^y  free->growing 
and  prolific,  we  may  desire  in  future  to  grow  on  some  warm 
wktL 

About  this  latter  portion  of  the  subject  I  shall  have  a  few 
suggestions  to  offer  to  my  brother  amateurs,  chiefiy  because 
it  constitute  my  best  eroerienoe.  It  is  now  about  ten 
years  since,  having  caxefully  studLad  the  cordon  system  on 
the  continent  under  Dubreuil,  and  tried  it  on  the  open 
wfiQ  in  various  ways,  I  adapted  it,  with  the  important  modi- 
fication of  the  summer  pruxiing-in  of  the  shoots,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  orchard-house.  After  some  years'  farther 
tzial  the  system  ^chiefly  represented  by  diagonal  cordons), 
being  successful,  the  results  were  published  in  1860  in  a  small 
work.  Since  that  period  in  a  certain  number  of  orchard- 
houses  in  this  island  asyl  in  England  the  system  has  been 
adopted  for  the  back  walls.  Among  these  none  have  been 
80  suooeasfaUy  worked  as  the  well-built  house  at  Gran|^e 
Lodge,  in  this  island,  under  the  able  management  of  Iujt. 
Petners.  On  the  diagonal  cordons  of  the  back  wall  this 
season  were  grown  some  of  the  very  finest  possible  fruit. 
Two  other  houses  on  this  plan  in  the  island  show  remark- 
able siens  of  fruit  for  next  year.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
to  allude  to  this  matter  fuither  than  as  far  as  it  bears  on 
the  point  mentioned  above — ^namely,  the  removal  of  trees  to 
the  open  waB,  which,  I  contend,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
adopuon  of  these  flat  diagonal  cordons. 

Seaders  of  this  journal  may  remember  a  part  of  the 
orohard-house  controversy,  where  one  excellent  authority 
nredictB  the  universal  adoption  of  the  system  for  Pears.  I 
have  myself  no  doubt  on  this  subject,  having  for  ten  years 
YOJ  successfully  grown  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
ana  Aisles  side  by  side  in  this  way,  as  is  weQ  known.  Na^, 
I  beEeve  that  the  very  choicest  fruit  can  best  be  grown  m 
this  fashion.  I  should  suggest,  then,  to  my  brother  ama- 
teoTB  that,  if  they  wish  to  Ihin  out  Iheir  stock  of  trees  in 
their  houses,  plantiug  them  out  against  a  good  warm  wall 
would  be  easy  in  this  way.  If  they  had  cordon  trees  trained 
as  mine  are,  diagonally,  at  intervals  of  3  f)det  against  the 
bock  wall,  nothmg  would  be  easier  than  to  plant  them 
against  an  open  south  wall  in  the  same  fashion.  Care  only 
would  be  required  that  foreright  shoots,  which  in>doors 
hear  weU  away  from  the  wall,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
too  tor  out,  if  in  the  open  air,  simply  because  they  thus  lose 
the  warmth  of  the  waU.  A  skUfal  ^rdener,  however,  would 
avoid  this  error ;  and  I  have  seen  this  year  two  thousand 
Peaches  grown  in  a  friend's  garden  on  trees  trained  in  a 
gm»nft.y  manner.  As  to  other  fruits,  especially  Pears,  they 
bear  wonderfully  as  diagonal  cordons.  On  one  of  our  south 
waUa  (about  12  feet  h^h),  are  seen  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Pears  fipnowing  side  by  side.  We  can  begin  our  wall  with  a 
Mi^  Cherry,  and  end  it  with  a  winter  Pear.  Apples  of  the 
best  kinds  are  splendid  in  this  fashion,  though  not  equal  to 


point.  I  mean  that  any  one  desirous  of  thlnniTig  out  his 
orchard-house  would  be  best  enabled  to  do  so  if  he  grew  his 
trees  in  this  shape,  so  that  if  he  chose  they  might  be  re- 
moved to  the  open  wall,  for  it  is  evident  that  a  bush  tree 
is  unfit  to  be  planted  against  a  walL  It  requires  to  be  cut 
down  and  much  altered,  besides  losing  a  year's  fruit.  Some 
trees  there  are  which  do  better ;  but  generally,  if  the  tree 
be  a  fine  open  bush,  well-rounded  and  equal,  as  it  should  be» 
it  is  then  very  ill  adapted  for  a  wall  tree. 

The  next  best  shape  to  the  fiat  diagonal  is  the  vertical 
cordon,  which  shape  is  common  enough  in  nurseries  now. 
By  cutting  away  one  side  of  this  vertical  tree  it  can  be 
adapted  for  a  wall.  If  so,  plant  it  as  a  diagonal  cordon  at 
an  angle  of  45"*,  if  in  a  bearing  state,  free  growing,  and 
healthy;  but  if  exhausted  by  bearing,  or  weak,  or  a  maiden 
tree,  then  plant  it  at  an  angle  of  76*^  till  it  lay  hold  of  the 
soil,  and  begin  to  thrive;  then  lower  it  to  45**.  It  thus 
assumes  the  natural  angle  of  most  branches ;  Nature  points 
this  out,  and  experience  demonstrates  that  this  ^ngle  is 
the  most  proper  to  produce  fruit.  A  vertical  branch  is  apt 
to  grow  too  stron^y,  and  the  sap  to  accumulate  at  the 
upper  portions,  leaving  the  lower  ones  gradually  bare.  If 
brought  down  to  the  horizontal  line  the  vertical  shoots  will 
absorb  the  sap,  and  become  unduly  strong,  while  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  leaders  will  dwindle  away. 

I  cox^ees  to  being  quite  a  bigot  in  favour  of  these  diagonal 
cordon  trees.  They  are  easy  to  manage,  do  not  grow  ram- 
pantly as  some  think,  they  cover  the  wall  very  soon,  you 
can  have  a  great  variety  of  sorts,  they  come  sooner  into 
bearing,  any  particular  tree  is  easy  to  protect,  being  grown 
in  such  a  stnall  space  they  require  no  lifting,  nor  root^ 
pruning;  even  in  the  house,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  udissatisfied 
with  the  tree  it  is  easy  to  remove  it,  and  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant blank  space  left  on  your  best  walls  for  years ;  and 
as  to  fertility,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it,  space  for 
space.  Any  further  suggestions  required  I  shall  be  happy 
to  communicate ;  but  it  seems  simple  enough. 

At  present  few  Peaches  remain  in  the  house,  only  three 
sorts  m  all;  but  this  is  an  error  to  be  remedied.  Thomas's 
Late,  an  American,  is  only  about  8  inches  round  as  yet,  and 
colouring  well.  It  is  a  delicious  late  Peach,  in  shape  ke 
Early  York,  and  well  worthy  of  trial  in  lean-to  houses 
against  the  wall.  The  next  to  ripen,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  will  be  Tardive  d'Espagne.  This  Peach  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ripen  well  in  the  south  unless  the  season  be 
fkvourable.  When  thoroughly  well  grown  in  the  hou  se  it 
looks  like  a  waxen  Peach,  and  is  continually  taken  for  such 
if  exhibited.  This  is  <me  of  the  triumphs  of  the  house.  These 
yellow  Peaches,  though  not  so  valuable  for  the  market,  if 
early  (so  the  dealers  say),  when  late  become  then  very 
usefuL  For  dessert  they  are  very  fine,  their  colour  by  con- 
trast with  other  fruits  makes  them  very  telling.  Baldwin's 
Late,  is  only  half  grown  at  present.  Being  in  a  pot,  and 
not  in  a  very  good  place,  it  has  not  a  good  chance  to  colour 
well.  There  are  seven  Peaches  on  the  bush,  and  these  are 
not  to  be  ripe  till  November.  By  that  time  most  of  the 
leaves  of  the  other  trees  will  be  fallen.  These  three  varieties 
are  goed  sorts.  Out  of  doors  they  would  bo  simply  ridicu- 
lous failures. 

We  have  planted  early  Potatoes  between  the  potted  trees, 
and  in  the  spare  borders.  Not  requiring  the  house  for  win- 
tering anything,  nor  for  Chrysanthemums,  nor  findinjj  any- 
thing, except  early  Potatoes  and  Strawberries,  worth  the 
trouble  of  gfrowing,  we  have  always  planted  Potatoes  in  this 
way — ^not  that  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  house  in  winter; 
quite  the  contrary,  but  these  are  valuable  things  to  produce 

As  to  the  sorts  planted.  Early  Handsworth  is  really  a 
very  good  sort  for  these  houses  or  for  frames ;  it  is  large, 
and  can  thus  be  dug  up  comparatively  early,  and  the 
haulm  is  naturally  short,  which  is  a  very  valuable  quality  for 
Potatoes  under  glass.  Planted  on  the  Ist  of  October,  we 
dug  up  some  weighing  six  to  the  pound,  which  were  ready 
by  the  25th  of  March,  and  realised  15(!.  per  pound  then. 
Carter^s  Early  Chammon  Kidneys  are  also  a  good  sort  to 
plant,  because  early  Kidney  Potatoes  always  realise  more 
when  sold  for  some  reason  or  other.  We  have  this  year 
planted  both  sorts,  and  also  some  French  varieties  common 
here.    It  is  best,  however,  not  to  look  too  long  at  our  houses 
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from  the  money-point  of  view.  A  comparison  of  all  onr 
garden  books  would  be  very  amusing,  not  to  say  instructive. 
»-T.  OoLLiNas  BsiHAUT^  BichmoTid  House,  Chiemsey. 


TEITOMA  UVAEIA. 


BsspoNDiNa  to  Mr.  Bobson's  request  in  the  last  issue  of 
your  Journal,  I  beg  to  state  tiiat  Tritoma  uvaria,  though 
always  exceedingly  fine,  was  never  so  magnificent  as  this 
season  in  East  Lothian.  We  have  here  several  long  back 
lines  of  it,  which  have  been  truly  magnificent  for  a  long 
time,  and  still  continue  so.  It  presents  no  signs  of  degen- 
eracy, but  the  reverse,  and  most  certainly  we  have  no  hardy 
herbaceous  plant  that  can  compete  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning of  September  till  the  middle  of  October.  After  the 
lat^r  date  T.  grandis  takes  its  place,  and  flowers  in  great 
beauty  up  till  Christmas ;  so  that  by  planting  the  two  kinds 
plant  for  plant  in  the  rows,  the  flowering  season  of  the 
Tritoma  ean  be  extended  for  four  months.  Grandis  is  much 
more  vigorous,  and  throws  up  its  flower-stems  much  higher 
than  uvaria. 

They  are  here  moulded  up  before  severe  frost  sets  in  like 
a  row  of  Potatoes,  and  we  never  lose  a  plant;  and  when  the 
flower  borders,  to  which  they  form  a  backing,  are  dug  or 
trenched,  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould  is  worked  in  near  the 
roots  of  the  Tritoma,  and  in  this  way  it  thrives  amazingly. 
The  soil  is  a  very  diy,  deep  sandy  loam,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  driest  districts  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
superabundant  moisture  that  makes  it  thrive  here.  Like 
most  other  flower-garden  plants,  it  requires  liberal  treat- 
ment. Long  may  it  be  ere  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  or 
degeneracy  of  so  noble  a  plant. — J).  Thomson,  ArcTieifield, 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

ME6SBS.  FBANCI8  AND  ABTHUB  DICE80K  &  SDKS, 

CHESTEB. 

On  my  return  from  a  mouruM  journey  to  Lreland,  such 
a  journey  as  one  can  take  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  I  found 
myself  one  morning  in  the  ancient  and  loyal  ciiy  of  Chester, 
llany,  many  years  ago  I  had  passed  through  it  ere  railways 
ran,  and  when  the  journey  from  London  to  Dublin  occupied 
some  two  or  three  days  instead  of  eleven  hours  as  now; 
but  so  peculiar  is  the  character  of  the  city,  and  so  vivid  are 
the  impressions  that  are  made  in  early  days,  that  it  seemed 
aH  quite  familiar  ground,  and  but  as  if  the  other  day  that 
I  had  seen  it.  Having  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  to  spare 
before  the  train  for  London  started,  and  having  ^ose  with 
me  who  were  like  myself  interested  in  such  matters,  instead 
of  lionising  the  town  we  determined  on  visiting  the  nurseries 
of  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  about  which  we  had  heard  a  good 
deal,  and  of  which  the  good  people  of  Chester  seemed  to  be 
not  a  little  proud  as  a  good  specimen  of  a  provincial  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  extent  of  the  grounds  and  the  order  and 
neatness  that  prevailed  throughout  folly  justified  them  in 
the  opinion  they  had  formed. 

These  nurseries  are  situated  at  Upton,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  city,  and  are  in  an  elevated  position,  ex- 
posed to  a  good  deal  of  rough  weather,  so  that  plants  ob- 
tained from  thence  and  removed  to  more  sheltered  districts 
would  be  likely  to  thrive  very  well ;  for  it  is  a  great  point  to 
have  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  have  been  used  to  a  rougher 
climate  than  that  in  which  they  are  permanently  to  abide, 
while  the  reverse  is  oftentimes  injurious  to  the  well-being 
of  the  plants,  such  as  have  been  reared  and  nurtured  in 
sheltered  and  warm  districts  being  very  apt  to  sufi'er  on 
their  removal  to  colder  ones.  There  are  upwards  of  130 
acres  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  ground,  the  soil 
about  one-half  good  retentive  loam,  the  other  half  light 
sandy  soil;  and  although  this  might  seem  unsuitable  to 
many  other  things  which  are  grown,  yet  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement everything  is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition. 
There  is  a  long  range  of  houses  containing  the  usual  varied 
stock  of  a  general  nursery  in  both  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  I  lutve  never  seen,  for  instance,  a  healthier  and,  for 
its  size,  a  finer  stock  of  Azaleas  than  those  which  are  grown 
here.  No  symptoms  of  thrips  could  I  see  on  any  of  the 
plants ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  that  attractive  style 


known  as  half-specimens  naturally  grown,  and  all  wall  set 
with  bloom-buds.  The  outside  wall  of  tiiese  houses  ia 
planted  with  Berberis  Darwinii,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  our  shrubs,  always  fresh  and  green,  and  when  in  flower 
presenting  a  perfect  mass  of  beautiftd  apricot-coloured  ra- 
cemes, and  pretty  also  in  fruiting  time,  with  its  large  plum- 
coloured  berries.  Li  front  of  the  houses  there  is  a  long 
narrow  slip  laid  out  somewhat  in  Nesfield's  style  of  garden- 
ing. Coloured  panels,  however,  are  not  used,  white  bein^ 
the  only  covering  of  the  walks,  the  bright  colouring  of  the 
flowers  being  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the  puipose.  ^^ongst 
the  many  combinations  here,  I  think  that  a  bed,  the  centre 
of  which  was  composed  of  Centaurea  candidissima^  and  ^e 
edge  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber,  was  one  of  the  most 
effective.  This  plant  has  not,  however,  succeeded  vezy  well 
so  &r  north,  the  climate  seems  too  cold  for  it.  Gazania 
splendens  makes  a  fine  autumn  bed,  and  at  that  season  of 
the  year  seems  here  to  remain  open  in  the  sunshine  instead 
of  closing  up  as  it  does  in  the  summer.  On  one  of  the  walls 
I  noticed  a  fine  plant  of  Clematis  lanuginosa  in  good  flower; 
as  also  C.  lanuginosa  Candida,  a  pale  nearly  white  flower, 
which  will  Contrast  well  with  those  new  ones  of  Meears. 
Jackman  of  Woking,  so  rich  and  brilliant  in  their  colouring. 

As  Boses  are  now  so  much  in  vogue,  and  have  become 
everybody's  flower,  and  as  persons  will  not  now  care  to  buy 
inferior  sorts,  the  Messrs.  Dickson  have  devoted  a  large 
space  to  their  culture.  As  fine  and  healthy  a  selection  of 
Boses  in  ^ts  as  I  have  ever  seen,  numbering  20,000,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  on  their  own  roots,  afford  a  tempting 
selection  to  the  Bose-growers  of  Cheshire,  and  indeed  m 
other  parts  too ;  while  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  stan- 
dards in  the  ground  are  also  such  as  an  amateur  would  weU 
like  to  select  from.  A  new  rosarium  in  a  sheltered  poeiUon 
has  also  been  lately  planted,  and  in  it  I  observed  in  bloom 
many  of  the  best  and  finest  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Bourbon,  and  Tea  Boses.  Charles  Lefebvre  to  its  oti^er 
charms  seems  to  have  added  this  of  its  being  very  free- 
fiowering  in  autumn.  G^ant  des  BataHles,  Celine  Forestier, 
Mar^ch^  Yaillant,  and  others  were  also  displaying  their 
beauties,  and  the  vigour  of  their  foliage  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  well  contented  with  their  situation.  I  was 
told  that  the  Messrs.  Dickson  had  more  than  once  been 
exhibitors  at  the  shows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodet^ 
of  Dublin,  and  that  thev  had  been  successfuL 

Conifers  seem  also  to  tnrive  here  remarkably  well,  although 
we  are  sometimes  apt  to  associate  them  with  the  peaty  soil 
of  Surrey ;  but  nothing  could  be  healthier  than  tnose  here 
cultivated.  There  was  one  specimen  of  Araucaria  imluri- 
cata,  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  that  I  have  ever  seen; 
for  there  are  evidently  several  varieties  of  this  noble  tree» 
this  having  a  far  more  drooping  and  graceM  habit  than  any 
that  I  have  seen,  while  the  foliage  was  large  and  vigorous. 
Wellingtonia  seemed  also  quite  at  home,  a  fine  tree  eight 
years  old  being  upwards  of  12  feet  high,  and  with  a  veiy 
large  stem.  Then  there  were  nice  specimens  of  Thtga  oom- 
pacta,  japonica,  Lobbiana;  Picea  amabHis,  P.  Nordinanniaaak 
4&C.    Bhododendrons  were  also  in  good  health. 

The  portion  of  the  ground  allotted  to  fruit  trees  is  veiy 
large;  and  everythinjg  here,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  done  <ni 
a  very  large  scale.  Aus,  for  example,  there  were  seed-beds 
of  the  common  Laurel  which  contained  upwards  of  12,000,000 
plants,  this  being  arrived  at  by  taking  a  square  foot,  count- 
ing the  number  of  seedlings  in  it,  and  multiplying  the  whole 
space  by  that.  Nor  have  I  seen  anywhere  more  vigorous 
Vines  in  pots  than  there  are  here.  Asain  I  must  ask. 
What  becomes  of  them  all  P  It  can  only  be,  I  think,  that 
they  are  grown  for  a  season  in  pots  by  purchasers,  and  then 
killed  by  injudicious  management.  I  know  of  no  other  wi^ 
to  account  for  the  immense  quantities  that  are  everywhere 
grown,  and  for  which  there  ever  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
demand. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  things  in  the  whole  grounds 
was  a  libbon-border  of  Hollies,  which  when  completed  will 
be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  edge  of  the  border  is 
composed  of  two  rows  of  Box ;  then  some  variegated  Ivies 
are  pegged  down ;  and  then  five  rows  of  Hollies,  first  yellow 
variegated,  then  white  ditto,  then  yellow,  then  white,  while 
the  background  is  composed  of  the  more  ornamental  species 
of  green  Hollies.  I  cannot  conceive  that  anything  in  its 
way  can  exceed  this  when  the  whole  mass  has  been  filled  iq. 
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wliile  it  win  have  tbe  great  advantage  of  being  always  bngbt 
and  dean.  As  forming  part  of  ornamental  grounds  it  is 
weSl  worthj  of  imitation  oy  those  whose  tastes  are  not  cir- 
onxnscribea  by  the  extent  of  their  grounds  or  the  depth  of 
their  parses ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  same  border 
in  a  lew  yeara*  time,  when  it  has  filled  in,  as  I  believe  it 
win. 

Amongst  minor  matters  I  noticed  a  very  exceUent  con- 
tdrance  for  vases.  It  is  weU  known  that  stone  vases  are 
very  expensive,  and  iron  ones  are  not  so  seemly ;  bnt  here 
the  plim  is  adopted  of  converting  iron  into  ston^— that  is, 
the  nx>n  vases  are  painted  a  light  stone  colour,  and  when 
wet  are  dredged  all  over  with  sand.  This  adhering  to  the 
wet  paint  gives  the  exact  appearance  of  stone,  and  can  be  of 
oonrse  easOy  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

It  win  be  seen  that  these  norseries  frdly  deserve  the  cha- 
racter they  have  obtained  of  being  amongst  the  most  exten- 
ave  and  best  arranged  of  our  great  provincial  establishments. 
There  was  great  o^er  and  neatness  arrived  at  thronghont, 
and  this  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  such  an  establishment ; 
bat  it  certainly  enhances  very  mach  the  appearance  of  the 
gronnds.  The  morning  on  which  I  saw  them  was  bright 
and  clear  after  the  bonnteoos  rains  of  the  past  few  we^s ; 
and  I  came  away  most  &voarably  impressed  with  the  entire 
management  and  stock  of  this  extensive  concern.  I  should 
add  l^t  at  the  shop  in  Eastgate  Street  there  was  a  very 
fine  selection  of  the  best  and  most  sought  for  Dutch  bulbs 
of  all  kinds,  a  worthy  appendage  to  the  Upton  grounds. — 
D.,DeaL 

CfOTTAGES,  AND  HOW  TO  TENANT  THEM. 

Som  friends  have  kindly  told  me  that  I  was  rather  hard 
on  the  proprietors  of  cottage  property  who  had  taken  little 
thonght  about  a  watev  supply,  and  have  brought  forward 
instances  with  which  I  was  weU  acquainted  previously  of 
ocisatis&etQiy  investments  in  cottage  property,  and  the 
next  to  impossibilily  of  keeping  these  cottages,  when  let  at 
a  yezy  cheap  rent,  even  in  a  nealthy  condition  from  over- 
oowding;  and  the  want  of  aU  refined  habits  in  the  inmates. 
I  have  been  told  of  instances  where  proprietors  had  spent  a 
Hfetime  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  cheerM  aspect  and  a 
high  moral  tone  to  villagers  on  their  estates ;  and  that  they 
fliiued  in  aU  their  attempts  because  the  people  would  either 
ct<md  their  houses  by  taking  people  to  live  with  them,  or 
when  a  son  and  a  daughter  at  a  very  early  age — but  in  the 
painfhl  circumstances  none  too  early — ^Uiought  proper  to 
many,  without  anything  to  commence  housekeeping  with, 
tiiey  received  an  asylum  with  one  of  the  parents,  and  thus 
two  or  three  families  were  crowded  together  into  a  place 
only  suitable  for  one,  with  aU  the  consequent  attendants 
of  pestilenoe  and  fever,  increase  of  poor  rates,  pauperism, 
Ae.;  and  the  question  is  put.  What  would  you  do  under 
Mioh  droumstances  ? 

Wen,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  gentleman  had  a  number  of 
cottages  so  bad  as  to  be  unfit  to  live  in  comfortably,  and 
there  could  in  general  seasons  be  no  water  supply  for  the 
promotion  of  cleanliness,  it  would  be  best  to  give  ^e  occu- 
puits  due  notice,  and  either  correct  what  was  amiss  or  pun 
tfie  cottages  down. 

»  Secondly.  If  a  gentleman,  as  most  gentlemen  do,  let  nice 
cottage  at  a  lower  rent  tlum  mere  contractors,  one  speci- 
fication as  to  overcrowding  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and 
no  families,  or  even  lodgers,  aUowed  to  Uve  there  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  proprietor  or  his 
a^ent.  If  this  is  not  done  I  know  what  the  consequence 
win  be.  Where  no  refined  or  high  moral  fSeeHng  ensts,  a 
house  that  might  do  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps 
four  children,  wiU  soon  be  made  to  hold  as  it  can  some  ten 
or  a  dozen,  and  of  difierent  sexes,  and  anything  like  morals 
and  decency  be  swept  away.  The  very  knowledge  of  such 
sapervision  win  be  a  great  help  to  refinement  and  morals. 

Thirdly.  In  aU  such  cases  monthly  tenancies,  or  at  least 
monthly  notices,  are  of  great  value;  and  if  the  breaking  of  the 
conditions  be  foUowed  with  a  few  cases  of  expulsion,  these  win 
be  of  great  benefit.  It  is  within  my  knowledge,  that  in  cases 
where  eveiy  convenience  for  decency  and  cleanliness  was 
given,  l^e  tenants  would  persist  in  having  a  dungheap  and 
a-alq>h<de  dose  to  their  dwelling  instead  of  at  the  farthest 
jMut  id  their  gardens,  careless  how  tiiey  produced  the  seeds 


of  fever  and  pestflence  in  themselves  and  others.  It  is  a 
great  blessing  that  the  law  win  not  permit  a  man  to  poison 
himself  witii  malaria,  or  be  the  means  of  poUuting  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  neighbours;  but  the  most  effectual  law  with 
an  such  people  when  admonition  and  repeated  warnings  are 
of  no  B,TBJ1,  is  simply  the  notice  that  they  must  quit  their 
quarters.  A  few  instances  of  this  kind  in  a  neighbourhood 
win  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Fourth.  Though  I  am  anything  but  a  Halthusian,  I  have 
a  s^ne  impression  that  in  many  i^ricultural  dislaicts 
lads  and  lasses  marry  too  young;  and  I  consider  that  they 
always  do  so  when  they  have  nothing  between  them  to 
commence  housekeeping  with.  As  for  true  love  in  such 
cases,  it  is  an  a  chimera.  If  a  young  man  loved  a  woman 
he  would  never  ask  her  to  join  her  fate  wit^  his  until  he 
could  place  her  in  a  cottage  at  least  ordinarily  suppUed  with 
the  necessaries  of  comfort  and  decency.  I  shaU  never  forget 
going  into  the  cottage  of  a  newly  married  pair,  both  vei7 
young,  and  seeing  a  few  rough  boards  in  a  comer  for  a  bed^ 
a  boud  with  four  round  spreading  sticks  stuck  in  as  legs 
for  a  table,  a  couple  of  large  stones  and  a  board  between 
them  for  a  seat,  and  a  pot  to  answer  an  culinary  purposes. 
This  might  be  an  extreme  case,  and  was ;  but  how  many 
young  couples  commence  life  with  taking  on  their  first 
mon&'s  housekeeping,  and  tiying  to  pay  the  old  as  they 
take  on  the  new  P  Now,  were  I  a  squire,  or  a  gentleman,  or 
nobleman,  and  felt  a  Uttle  pride  in  my  cottages,  I  would 
anow  no  young  couple  to  take  possession  of  them  without 
shoiring  me  that  they  could  furnish  them  respectably  by 
their  own  honest  earnings  and  savings.  The  gentleman  who 
win  condescend  to  do  this,  or  insists  on  his  agent  doing  it« 
win  take  one  sure  step  towards  securing  good,  weU-behaved* 
moral  tenants — a  step  which  win  be  more  productive  of 
good  than  lots  of  mere  routine  visitations  once  or  twice 
a-year,  or  ever  so  many  sermons  on  cleanliness  or  propriety^ 
however  earnest  and  rightminded  the  clergyman  or  the 
minister  may  be. 

What  gentleman  would  think  of  letting  a  fiarm  to  a  man 
merely  l^cause  he  was  the  hifi^hest  bidder,  if  it  were  weU 
known  that  he  had  no  effects  and  not  a  pound  at  his  banker's  ? 
And  yet  gentlemen  complidn  of  the  unthrift,  the  untidyness» 
the  want  of  decency,  and  absence  of  moral  feeling  too  per- 
ceptible among  a  few  of  their  cottage  tenantiy,  notwith- 
standing an  necessary  arrangements  to  the  contrary,  though 
they  give  some  of  their  best  cottages  unhesitatingly  to 
young  couples  who  between  them  can  scarcely  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  marriage  feast  and  marriage  ceremony, 
and  commence  their  united  career  in  debt  to  the  butcher, 
baker,  and  grocer,  and  even  to  the  cabinet-maker  for  the 
stool  on  which  they  sit  and  the  bed  on  which  they  rest — 
a  debt  that  too  often  clings  like  a  millstone  round  their 
necks,  paralysing  an  the  energies  of  a  life.  Proverbs  are 
fine  thines  in  their  way,  often  the  concentrated  wisdom  of 
ages ;  **  fiCarry  for  love  and  work  for  money,"  however,  has 
ruined  thousands.  Hie  landlord  who  would  feel  a  satisfac- 
tion not  only  in  having  healthy  commodious  cottages  on  his 
demesne,  but  in  having  them  occupied  by  industrious,  moral, 
wen-conducted  famiHes,  wfll  exercise  the  truest  benevolence 
in  ascertaining  that  the  younff  aspirants  for  tenancy  have 
been  wen-conducted,  and  acted  on  the  obverse  of  the  pro- 
verb, and  worked  for  money  before  they  married  for  love. 
Ah !  when  scarcily  and  want  stalk  in  by  the  door,  and  ugly 
wretchedness  looks  in  at  the  window,  love,  happiness,  and 
industry  are  apt  to  go  out  by  the  chimney.  Some  people 
that  wfll  be  reacheaby  nothing^  else  than  their  own  self- 
interest  must  have  that  appea&d  to ;  and  the  scrutiny  I 
propose  would  ten  on  tiie  best  interests  of  all  connected, 
and  by  means  of  example  exert  a  general  beneficial  infiuence. 
With  every  desire  tibat  charity  may  perform  its  perfect  work, 
it  requires  no  seer's  vision  to  perceive  that  many  of  our 
social  evils  in  the  country  as  respects  the  working  classes, 
are  owing  to  an  undue  patronising  of  the  necessarily-ever- 
needy,  because  the  inconsiderate,  the  unsteady,  and  the 
unthrifty.  Though  not  so  pleasant,  it  would  be  wen  to  try 
the  other  course. — ^E.  Fish. 


OncHinAcsous  Plants. — ^The  ninth  Part,  just  published, 
of  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants,"  edited  by  Mr.  Waraer  and 
Mr.  WiUiams,  fuUy  equals  its  predecessors  in  useful  infonna- 
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tion  and  beauty  of  UlustratioiL  The  four  C^chids  described 
aad  portraited  are  Anfiraloa  Clowesu,  Ghyais  Limminglui^ 
Coalogyne  oristata^  and  l)i8a  grandiflora  superba.  The  por- 
trait of  the  last-named  is  one  of  the  most  saccessful  we  \iiow, 
and  does  justice  to  this  splendid  flower;  for,  as  the  authors 
truly  say,  "  Disa  grandiflora  superba  ranks  among  the  finest 
of  greexmouse  Ordiids."  They  add, "  Our  drawin  j(  was  taken 
firom  a  vei^  strong  plant  that  produced  with  us  eight  blooms 
OQ  one  spike — an  unusual  number,  for  commonly  not  more 
than  two,  three,  or  four  are  produced.  It  was  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  under  Vines,  but  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
where  it  obtained  plenty  of  light." 


EEECTING  AN  OECHABD-HOUSE. 

I  HiiVB  been  particularly  interested  with  the  communi- 
cations in  the  Journal  on  orchard-houses,  their  manage- 
ment, &c.,  and  purpose  buildizig  one,  dimensions  not  yet  de- 
termined on;  but  before  commencing  to  build,  woidd  you 
glre  me  your  advice  on  one  or  two  matters  ?  First.  Let  me 
tell  YOU  I  shall  have  to  manage  it  myself  I  cannot  afford  to 
employ  a  man  regularly,  ^u  will  understand  from  this 
economy  is  a  great  oondderation.  As  to  the  description  of 
house— is  Sir  Joseph  Pazton's  method  of  building  green- 
houses a  patent  P  Should  I  be  infringing  his  rights,  or  lay 
myself  open  to  am  pains  or  penalties,  if  I  bought  wood  and 
employed  a  countty  cazpenter  to  work  it  up  on  his  (Sir 
Joseph's)  principle  r 

'Which  is  the  better  plaa<— to  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
&c.,  in  pots,  or  to  plant  them  out  T  If  grown  in  pots  would 
soil  to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  ^t  require  removing,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rubble  nut  in,  and  what  thickness  P  If  this 
taming  out  of  soil  ana  bringing  the  rubble  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  I  think  it  would  save  a  great  expense.  If 
grown  in  pots  would  the  trees  require  repotting  eveiy  year, 
or  how  often,  and  how  many  years  do  you  si^>po8e  a  tree 
could  be  sprown  in  a  pot  P  Will  the  trees  produce  as  much 
or  more  miit  when  grown  in  pots  as  when  planted  out,  or 
vUe  versd,?  and  why  do  people  always  write  and  talk  of 
growing  trees  in  pots— is  there  some  great  advantage  in  it  P 
Nearly  all  the  artides  in  your  Journal  and  your  little 
mannal  on  greenhouses,  speak  of  this  method  as  u  planting- 
oat  was  not  to  be  thought  of — ^Tbbnt. 

[We  do  not  take  the  responsibility  of  determining  what 
iSi  and  what  is  not  a  patent ;  but  we  feel  pretty  certain  that 
if  resolved  to  adopt  Sir  Joseph  Pazton's  method  of  houses 
for  the  million,  a  village  blacksmith  cannot  make  them  up 
80  economically  as  they  are  advertised,  as  all  the  work  is 
out  by  machinery,  and  put  tq^ther  by  men  used  to  it.  If 
eooDiomv  is  your  ol(jeo^  and  vie  place  is  your  own,  a  fixed 
roof  will  be  the  cheapest  and  besC  In  Sir  Joseph's  system, 
to  which  you  refer,  sashes  are  made  in  the  usual  way;  but 
there  is  a  raised  cap  between  every  two  sashes  some  8  to 
12  inches  wide,  glazed,  and  this  by  means  of  a  lever  is  raised 
to  its  full  width,  or  fbr  as  little  as  half  an  inch.  By  means 
of  nuts  the  lever  might  raise  a  third,  a  half,  or  the  whole  of 
the  length  of  this  ventilating  cap. 

We  would  rather  you  decided  yourself  as  to  whether  you 
would  grow  in  pots,  or  plant  out  the  trees.  You  will  find  the 
matter  tempeiutely  stoted  in  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week," 
and  in  a  late  short  article  by  **  £.  F."  Both  systems  have 
their  advantages  and  disadvanta^ipes.  The  pot  system  enables 
you  to  have  more  variety  in  httle  room,  g^ves  you  more 
command  over  the  sise  of  your  plants,  and  enables  you  to  do 
all  the  root-pruning  required  very  easily,  and  will  ^ve  you 
good  fruit  if  you  thm  sumdently ;  but  the  plants  wiU  require 
much  more  attention,  and  especially  in  the  way  of  watering. 
The  fruit  may  be  as  numerous  as  you  like,  but  unless  well 
thinned  they  will  not  be  so  fine  as  from  tirees  planted  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  trees  planted  out  are  apt  to  grow  too 
loxuriant,  and  will  demand  root-pruning  as  well  as  frequent 
pinching  of  the  shoots,  but  you  will  be  more  independent  of 
the  water  pail  and  continued  attention.  In  your  case, 
absent  daring  the  day,  and  with  little  help,  if  great  variety 
were  not  your  object,  your  simplest  and  best  plan  would  be 
to  plant  the  trees  and  train  to  a  trellis  16  inches  from  the 
glass,  and  cultivate  temporary  plants  in  pots  until  the  per- 
maaemt  trees  filled  the  house,  and  then  if  you  g^ve  air  eariy 
in  the  moming  the  trees  would  pretty  well  look  after  them- 


selves.     The  pot  system  must  have  labour  and  freqiMit 
waterings. 

If  you  decide  on  potai.  you  have  no  occasion  to  have  A 
rubble-bottomed  bomer.  A  little  fresh  soil  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and  half  or  thro» 
parts  plungine  the  pots  will  be  advisable,  chiefly  for  savm^^ 
watering  and  keeping  the  roots  in  a  more  equable  condition 
as  respects  temperature* 

If  grown  in  pots,  and  the  pots  are  from  15  inches  and 
larg^  in  diameter,  the  trees  wul  do  well  £or  several  years  ia^ 
the  same  pots  with  the  help  of  fresh  top-dressings  evetny 
year.  Wcf  have  seen  trees  in  20-inoh  nets  that  had  borne 
well  for  ten  years,  and  showed  no  signs  oi  filling  oS,  Smallsr* 
sized  pots  would  be  better  to  be  shifted,  and  that  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  For  instance :  a  smiUl 
tree  in  a  ten-inch  pot  should  get  one  from  12  to  15  indies  iB 
diameter. 

If  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  house  you  resolve  on*  and 
what  is  the  mode  of  growth  vou  decide  upon«  and  want  more 
definite  information,  we  shall  be  glad  to  help  to  the  atmcsfe 
of  our  ability,  as  we  frilly  sympatUse  with  aU  circumstanced 
like  yourself.  We  must  not  ibrget  that  one  charm  of  the 
pot  system  is  that  the  trees  will  afford  ^ou  nice  exercise  in, 
pinching  and  watering  night  and  morning.  If  you  would 
rather  escape  these  i^leasures,  then  pUnt  out  and  train  to  iw 
trellis.] 


.  WHITE  PEEPETUAL  E08ES. 

Thb  request  of  a  correspondent  (J.  Broughton),  to  know 
what  are  the  best  white  and  light-coloured  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Boses  of  the  present  and  past  few  years,  indooee 
me  to  say  a  word  on  the  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tluB 
is  a  direction  in  which  the  skill  and  energies  of  hyhridiaezft 
ought  to  be  exerted,  for  it  is  a  dass  in  which  we  are  Yerf 
deficient.  There  are  times  when  Madame  Vidot  and  2bSi 
Bivers,  especially  the  latter,  appear  nearly  white,  and  thfiii 
they  are  most  beautifrd ;  but  why  have  we  hiyl  notiiini^ 
approaching  that  style  for  some  veazs  P  The  run  has  beea 
all  on  the  crimsons  and  roses,  sad  even  the  latter  have  beoi 
comparatively  little  thought  of  when  darker  and  brighter 
flowers  were  to  be  had;  and  however  much  we  may  admixe 
the  bright  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  this  s^le  dt  fliower,  we 
still  want  something  of  a  lighter  character  for  contraat,  and 
hence  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  for  ihaaf 
indeed*  those  white  flowers  which  have  been  produced  dmiiig 
the  past  few  years  can  hardly  be  called  Hybrid  Perpetoals* 
the  character  of  their  ^^wth  and  style  of  flower  al^e  pro* 
claim  them  to  be  Hybnd  Noisettes.  The  best  of  th«n»  how* 
ever,  I  still  conceive  to  be  Mdlle.  Bonnaire  and  Virginal  i; 
but  perhaps  I  shall  best  satiaQr  your  correspondeiifs  vishee 
by  giving  desoriptions  of  each  <^  them  as  they  occur  to  me* 

Mademoiselle  Bowiwire  (1861). — Pale  flesh,  nearly  whit^i. 
and  in  bud  most  exquisite.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
class.  Wood  veiy  green  and  thorny.  A  good  grower^  thoogb 
not  robust. 

Viryindl  (1860). — ^Vezy  similar  to  the  above,  althoof^ 
perhaps,  not  quite  so  fbll,  and  more  white — w«.,  with  less  <d 
the  flesh  tint  in  it ;  flowers  of  a  fair  size.    Blooms  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Mr.  Keynes  might  be  even  called^ 
large. 

L<nvUe  Dortina  (1862^.-*Quite  white,  but  smalL  Habit  of 
plant  very  dwar^  ana  altogether  with  veiy  much  of  the 
Noisette  diaracter  in  it.    Blooms  profusely. 

Mademoiselle  Eugdnie  Verdier  (1861). — Nearly  white,  with 
pale  flesh  centre  in  the  style  of  Virginal.  I  have  seen  some 
very  beautiful  blooms  of  it.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  niDde* 
rately  vigorous. 

Madame  Alfred,  de  BtAngeiMmi  (1868).^This  I  saw  exhibited 
very  well  early  in  this  year.  It  is  not  a  pure  white*  bob 
slightly  shaded  with  rose ;  may  prove  an  acquisition. 

Madame  Freemam,  (1863). — ^Pale  flesh,  AViAnging  to  whiter 
I  have  not  seen  enough  of  this,  but  it  seems  to  be  delicale. 

8aswr  dee  Anges  (1863). — Large>  pale  blush,  but  very  mm^ 
inclined  to  crack  and  come  deftctive,  so  that  I  fear  it  wHl 
never  be  of  much  service. 

Louise  Damaimn  (1864). — ^This  I  have  not  seen,  but  it  IB 
described  as  a  virgin  white. 

Of  these  I  shoiiid  be  contented  with  Mademoiselle  Bon- 
naire, Virginal*  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Boogemont. 
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Aa  to  "light"  RoflM  I  hazdly  knoir  what  700]?  conespoii- 
4iBtwiihes ;  but  I  hope  some  oaj  eoon  to  give  allot  of  Boaee 
vitii  doeopptiye  notes,  whidh  mi^  be  eome  guide  to  ama- 
t&am;  for  wis  I  am  endeayooziiig  to  ooQect  mateiials,  and 
am  flore  that  the  widespread  intcorest  in  the  Bose  wiU  make 
it^  even  though  impeneet,  aooeptal^  to  many.  I  should 
add  that  amongst  light-ooloured  Boses — that  is,  those  of  a 
-vary  pale  shade  of  rose  and  pink,  nothing  more  beautiM 
;tbBB  Louise  Maxgotfin  and  Bmotion  has  been  produced; 
tnrt  then  they  are  Bourbons  and  not  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
mad  if  your  oonespondent  does  not  think  this  an  ^xisuperable 
4)iQeotion;  he  will  nnd  that  these  two  flowers  will  give  him  at 
times  pecfeet  gems,  and,  like  all  the  Bourbons,  partioularly 
iatiM  autumn. — ^D.,  DeaL 


POBTRATTS  OF  PLANTS.  FLOWEES,  AND 

FEUITS. 

^noADiAJiTKA.  DX7BIA.  (Doubtfdl  Tfaladiontiia). — Nai.  ord., 
Cucurbitacen.  Xiim^DioeciaPentandria.  Native  of  northern 
•Cbfaia,  and  seemingly  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya^  at  from  6000 
to  6000  fiaet  deration.  It  is  a  graceful  dimber  with  yellow 
tfowecs,  certainly  hardy  enou^  for  out-of-door  cultivation 
in  the  south  of  Enghmd,  and  how  fbx  north  requires  and 
idaMrveB  proving. — {Bot  Mag.,  t.  5469.) 

]>nn>BOBn7ir  nodatum  (Enotted-stemmed  Dendrobium). 
^"Ifak  ord,,  Orehidaceea.  Limn,,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Na- 
tive of  Mocdmein.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Cp.,  Clapton 
JSfammy,  flowers  creamy  white  and  (grange. — (Ibid,,  t,  5470.) 

OoLKons  itodihiORa.  (Nodose-flowered  Oyanotis). — Nat, 
crd,,  Comm^yne».  Liim,,  Hexandiia  Monogynia.  Native 
«f  South  Africa.  Flowers  dark  lilac.  "  It  is  a  ready  flowerer, 
Momnhig  during  June  in  an  ordinaxy  greenhouse." — (Ibid,, 
«*5471.) 

Vins  Baikksi  (Baines's  Gouty  Vine). — Nat,  ord,,  Ampe- 
MsiP.  JUtm,,  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  tropical 
Wettezn  Africa.  It  has  a  veiy  gouty  stem,  resembling, 
laieed,  a  hu*ge  bulb,  with  very  succulent,  leafy  branches. 
Xlowers  green,  inconspicuous,  in  a  warm  stove  duxing  July. 

(Ibid,,  i.  6472.) 

■xmcA.  CTM08X71C  (Qymose  Amphiblemma).— No^. 
«rd^  Melastomace».  Limn,,  Decandna  Monogynia.  Tiopical 
African  pLast.  Flowers  luight  lilac  Stove  plant. — (Ibid,, 
4  6471.) 

Lannt  Maobaei  (Macrae's  Linum). — Nat,  ord,,  Lineee. 
hiMLf  FUntandria  Fentagynia.  Sent  from  Lata,  in  Chili, 
iimlti  the  name  of  Linum  Ofuunisionis,  by  Mr.  Fearce,  col- 
Isoter  ibr  the  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  but  previously  found  by  Mr. 
Macrae,  at  Valparaiso,  and  named  after  him.  Flowers  orange, 
liocttiag  in  July.~(I&id.,  1 5474.) 

Bofl»— J£in/«  Acre,  raised  by  Mr.  Cranston,  the  nursery- 
Man,  of  King's  Acre,  Hereford.    Flowers  bright  crimson, 
«M  extra  large  and  fine. — (Floral  Magasvnet  pi,  213.) 
Lnrmc  Chaxibsonis.—- fiee  above,  Limun  Maeraeii — {Ibid,, 

CSuncjLTiE  BUBBo-vriOLAOBJL— Baiaed  by  Mr.  G.  Jaokman^ 
jiBL,  ef  Woking  Nursery,  from  seed  produced  by  0.  loiMcpi- 
AMa  hybridised  by  0.  vitieeOa,  Flowers  4  to  5  inehea  in 
diameter,  n<^  redkli^  violet,  pSKfeoUy  hardy;  UoOma  from 
JiUy  to  the  autumn. — (Ibid,^  pi  215.) 

^UiAxaoKixnoB.—- jBriiuJ^  iSoOor,  <' of  the  Piodsm  class,  but 
having  a  more  distinct  spot»  the  colour  b^ng  a  liv^  por- 
piiih-Ksriinson,  with  good  white  throat."  John  HoyU,  of  the 
dan  technioally  known  as  "painted  flowers,"  upper  petals 
daw  maroon,  with  carmine  edge;  lower  petals  pinkish 
4M3aaet,  veined  and  painted  with  SaA  crimson.  Both  nused 
hf<3t.  W.  H^yle,  Esq.,  Beading.— (IWd.,  pL  216.) 

ITjuoiimnJM  Maitolxsii. — ^fhis  really  handsome  amaran- 
thaoeous  plant  has  been  raised  from  Swan  Biver  seeds  by 
Mr.  W.  Tbonpson,  of  Lpswich,  and  from  specimens  grown 
^  that  geintlraiian  our  figure  has  beoi  derived.  Very  little 
yet  known  of  its  habits,  but  it  is  amongst  hall-hardy 
Hds  tiiat  it  will  probably  find  its  place  in  our  gardens, 
thottg^  it  be  naturally,  as  some  o&er  of  our  Australian 

jinnals  are,  of  more  extended  duration.     The 

plant  fbrms  at  first  a  tuft  of  xadioal  leaves,;whi6h  are  long- 
gtaH  I  ifi  «nd  oblong'Spatfaulaite  in  fonn,  naooth,  and  of  a 
dttp  ^t9Stk  KyfAana.  ^lonx  among  these  arise  the  flowering 
to  tlie  hei^  of  li  foot ;  they  are  fromiahed  spaongly 


below  with  hmce-shaped  sessile  leaves,  become  slightly 
branched,  and  each  branch  terminates  in  a  crowded  oblong- 
oval  sj4ke,  which  oonsists  of  scarious  rosy-coloured  bractfl|» 
from  amongst  which  issue  the  rosy  purple  flowers,  these  pro- 
truding considerabW  beyond  the  raacts.  Both  bracts  and 
flowers  are  clothed  with  long  conspicuous  hairs.  "Few 
more  lovely  plants,"  observes  Sir  w.  Hooker,  "have  been 
introduced  to  our  gardens  than  this,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  some  flf ty  species  known  to  botanists ; " 
and  this  encomium  we  thbik  our  flgure  will'be  found  to 
justly.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  fortunately  got  a  few  of  his 
imported  seeds  to  vegetate,  describes  the  .root  as  being  ap- 
parently perennial,  throwing  up  several  branched  stems, 
each  branch  bearing  one  of  the  handsome  heads  of  flowers. 
The  copious  white  hairs,  so  characteristic  of  the  genus,  with 
which  the  florets  and  bracts  are  clothed,  give,  he  remarks,  a 
siogular  aspect  to  the  plant,  and  contrast  effectively  with 
the  Amaranth-pnrple  petals.  Under  the  lens  these  haSrs 
are  pretty  objects ;  owing  to  their  denticulations  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed,  moreover,  revealed  a  peculiarity  wo^hy 
of  note.  'Hie  plumule,  instead  of  rising  from  betwe^i  the 
two  unequal  seed-leaves  as  in  most  plants,  was  found  to  be 
emitted  from  a  point  considerablv  below  them.  The  same 
thing  occurs,  he  adds,  in  Dodecatheon  meadia.  Trichiniiim 
Manglesil  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  some  twenty 
years  since  in  the  "  Botanical  Begister,"  where  it  is  spc^en 
of  as  a  most  beautifdl  plant,  with  the  hMds  of  flowers 
3  inches  across.  It  has  not  till  now,  however,  found  its  way 
into  our  gardens. — (Florist  and  Pomologist,  iii,  217.) 


DWAEF  FEUIT  TEEES. 

I  DBsnuB  to  plant  some  dwarf  standard  Pear  trees,  and 
am  anxious  that  as  little  shadow  as  possible  should  be  tburewn 
over  my  borders.  I  should  feel  obliged,  therefore*  if  you 
would  inform  me  whether  such  trees  can  by  careful  jnrunin^ 
and  management  be  kept  at  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  and  beair 
a  crop.  Should  I  have  them  on  the  quince  stock  ?  and  how 
should  the  ground  be  prepared  for  their  reception  ?  Also,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  let  me  know  what  sorts  wcmld 
be  most  suitable  to  our  Yorkshire  climate  (near  Doncaster), 
and  on  a  limestone  soil  ?  I  think  of  putting  in  twelve  trees. 
I  presume  they  should  be  procured  from  some  nurseryman 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  as  if  brought  from  the  south 
they  might  find  this  climate  too  bleak. — Yoseshibs. 

[We  would  not  have  them  on  the  quince  stock  on  your 
dry  limestone  subsoil.  You  can  keep  them  dwarf  by  hfting 
or  root-pruning  annually  in  the  autumn.  The  soil  wiU 
require  no  i»reparation,  but  the  roots  should  be  careftdlj 
spread  out  in  planting,  so  as  to  be  about  6  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  we  would  mulch  the  surface  daring  sunmec 
It  is  of  no  importance  whether  you  purchase  your  trees 
from  a  nursery  in  the  south  or  north  of  England.  The  foUoi^ 
ing  is  a  list  extracted  frxmi  Mr.  Bivers's  "  Miniature  Fruit 
Garden,'*  and  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  publish 
what  he  says  in  the  same  usefrd  and  interesting  little  worit 
about  bush  ^ple  trees : — 

"  The  following  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  bush  ciiltiu% 
as  they  are  spreading  in  their  growth  and  difficult  to  ioacm 
into  compact  pyramids,  although  Ihey  may  be  made  into 
spreading  and  prolific  conical  trees.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  mentioned,  that  those  sorts — such  as  Looise  Bomie  of 
Jersey,  which  form  handsome  pyrunids,  make  very  prett^^ 
compact  bushes  by  cutting  out  the  central  branch  to  withim 
8  feet  of  the  ground ;  so  that  pyramids  may  be  easily  fonned 
into  bushes.  I  may  add  that  ^ese  huah  Fears  prodaoe  the 
very  finest  fruit  from  their  being  eo  near  tb^  heat  and 
moisture-^ving  surfkce  of  the  earth. 

"  In  situations  near  the  sea-coast  exposed  to  '  sea  breeaes,' 
small  fruit  gardens  may  be  formed  by  enclosing  a  square 
piece  of  ground  with  a  beech  hedge  or  wood^i  ienoe,  and 
planting  it  with  bush  trees.  A  piece  of  ground  500  square 
feet  wiU  be  large  enough  to  cultivate  thurty  trees  at  4  ieei 
apart  in  it,  or  twenty-five  trees  at  5  feet  apart.  Many  a  sea- 
side cottage  may  thus  have  its  fruit  garden. 

"  IM  of  Pears  Adapted  far  Bush  Outoire.— Alexandre  Bivort, 
January;  Josephine  de  Mahnes,  March ;  Marie  Louiae, Oc- 
tober; Winter  Nelis,  December;  Beurr^  d'  A  mantis,  Septem- 
ber; Beun^  ^  Baaoe,  Mardi;  Beuxr^  Biel,  Deocmber; 
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Doyeim^  Bouaaoeh,  October ;  JargoiieUa,  Aiignat  i 
de  la  Conr,  November;  Dr.  TiooBBeati,  December;  Z^pliiiin 
GrSgoire,  JuBnu;;  Nouveau  Poiteain,  NoTemberi  JaJoiuie 
de  Fontenay,  August;  CatUlac  (foi  baking},  December; 
Lgon  le  Clerc  de  Laval  (for  bakiae),  March. 

"Afplea  at  Bitilui  for  Maritt  Qardent. — Ocr  market  gar- 
deneri,  a^  a  mle,  are  very  de&deiit  in  their  knoirledge  of 
fruit-tree  cnlture,  and  they  have  much  to  leam.  Tho  uaual 
pmctice  with  them  is  to  plant  standard  or  half-standard 
trees  in  iowb,  some  20  or  30  feet  apart,  and  between  them 
Oooaeberry  and  Cnrrant  trees.  The  ground  ie  dug  between 
the  trees  in  apriog  deeply,  and  often  careleaaly.  Nothing 
can  be  mora  barba^rons,  for  the  ground  is  so  eh»ded  that  no 
SQifooe  roots  can  have  the  benefit  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the 
son ;  and  if  by  any  chance  they  conld  come  to  the  saiface, 
they  are,  OE  a  matter  of  course,  destroyed  by  the  spade.  It  is 
tone  tiiat  in  some  of  the  rich  market  gardens  near  London 
inrfrn  nyn-tititiBB  of  fruit  are  grown  in  spite  of  the  unconth 
toeatment  the  trees  receive,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case. 

"In  a  well-ordered  &ait  garden  every  kind  of  fruit  should 
have  ita  department,  and  instead  of  seeing,  as  in  Kent,  a 
row  of  trees  of  all  sorts,  mixed  in  the  most  heterogeneoiu 
manner,  no  miiture  of  epedes  shonld  be  allowed;  every 
■yinA  should  Iia^o  ita  allotment— Apples  on  the  Puadiae 
stock,  ditto  on 
the  crab  stock ; 
Fean    on    the 

the  same  on  the 
pear  stock;  Sfo- 
rello  Cherries  as 
Is  on  the 


—  the  best  of 
on  methods  for 
their  culture — 
and  the  variona 
kinds  of  Dnke 
Cherries  on  the 

Heart  and  Big- 
arreau  Cherries 
on  the  common 
ctxrrj  stock ; 
Plnms  as  bush- 
«s,  pyramids,  or 
ludi  -  ttuidiuds, 
should  all  be  se- 
parated, and  not 
planted  higgle* 
dy-pi^ledy,  as 
(her  have  been 
andaMnow.The 

•oand-headed  market  gardener  will,  when  his  mind  is  turned 
to  improved  froit-tiee  culture,  see  all  this,  and  make  his 
fruit  Mzden  a  pattern  of  order. 

"Inave  been  led  into  these  remarks  on  market  garden 
fruit-tree  eultnre  by  my  own  eiperience,  and  espedBlly  into 
a  oonaideration  of  the  great  improvement  that  mty  be 
made  in  the  cnlture  of  Apples  on  the  English  Paradise 
atook.  These  trees  will  this  season,  the  third  of  their  growth 
js  their  present  quarters,  and  the  fourth  of  their  sge,  give 
an  average  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  from  each  tree,  so  Uiat 
we  mteht  have,  from  4640  trees,  growing  on  one  acre  of 
ground.  302  bnahels  of  fine  Apples,  which,  even  this  alnind- 
ant  season  <1B64),  would  be  (if  Cox's  Orange),  worth  B*.  per 
bushel,  or  £76.  In  1866,  the  trees  then  averaging  half  a 
peck  each,  would  double  this  sum,  and  make  an  acre  of 
Apple  trees  a  very  agreeable  and  eligible  inveetment.  The 
kinds  likely  te  seU  best  in  the  markets,  and  which  are  most 
jmidaotlve,  are  the  following: — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Reinatte 
van  Hems,  Kibston  Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Scarlet  Non- 
poieil,  and  Dutch  Mgnonne.  These  are  dessert  Apples. 
The  following  are  valuable  kitchen  Apples,  and  abundant 
bearers : — Hawthomden,  New  Hawthomdec,  Small's  Admir- 
able, Cox's  Pomona,  Xeswick  Codlin,  DumeloVs  Seedling, 
Lord  Suffleld,  Norfolk  Bearer,  Bnchess  of  OldenborR^i,  and 
Forge  Apple.  Such  large  varieties  aa  Bedfordshire  Foond- 
ling,  Blenheim  Orsnge,  and  Warner's  King,  should  have 


more  space,  and  be  planted  4  feet  ^art,  and  be  thinned  out 
by  removal,  as  recommended  for  those  planted  3  feet  mgUL 
I  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  G3,  C4  for  the  proper  method  of 

planting  these  bush  Apple  trees,  wliich  is  exactly  that  re- 
commended for  bosh  Fear  trees  on  quince  stocks. 

"  It  may  be  by  some  made  a  question  of  expense,  for  al- 
thongb  the  return  must  be  large  and  profiteble,  the  purchase 
of  nearly  5000  Apple  trees  wo^d  invt^ve  a  large  outlay.  To 
this  I  reply — first,  that  stocks  costiog  only  a  small  sum  per 
thousand  may  be  planted  and  graAsd  where  the  trees  are  to 
grow  permanently ;  and,  second,  that  a  large  demand,  which 
my  method  of  planting  would  create,  will  slso  create  a  cheim 
supply.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  shonld  be  as  fcdlows : 
— It  should,  previous  to  planting,  be  forked  over  to  a  depth 
of  20  inches;  if  very  poor  and  exhausted,  from  30  to  40  tons 
of  manure  may  ba  forked  in— not  more,  as  trees  snch  as  I 
have  recommended — viz..  Fears  on  the  quince  stock,  and 
Apples  on  the  English  Paradise  stock,  do  not  root  de^^^ 
this  ought  to  cost  JE6  13«.  id.  The  annual  expenses  ara 
forking  the  surlace  in  spring,  .£1  6i.  Sd.,  and  hoeing  the 
ground — say  four  times  during  the  summer,  £1  4j,  I  gn^ 
Uie  amounte  paid  hare  for  auch  work.  Then  conies  the  sdid* 
mar-pinching  of  the  shoots  by  a  light-fingered  active  youUi, 
and  this  may  at  a  guess  be  put  down  at  ill,  mnVinj  tlia 
aggr^^te  annual  expenses  43  lOa.  Bd.,  or  b>s  under  .£4.  The 
large  return  win 
amply  afford 
this  outlay,  «vaa 

ought  to  do,  U« 
interest  onoa|ii- 
tal  and  rait. 

"It  will  ba 
seen  that  what 
I  pn^oee  ia  ia 
muityannraen 
orchard,  whka 
may  be  made  to 
ftirnish  fruit  aod 
trees  for  a  oaa- 
siderable  nnnt- 
ber  of  years.  To 
folly  compi«- 
hend  thia,  we 
mnst  aagfoto  a 
lood  of  gronnd 

e  rated,    aa    I 
ve  desoribed, 
with  1210  buah 
Apple  trees.    In 
the    oouna    of 
eight     or     ten 
years    half     of 
these,    or    601^ 
may  be  removed  to  a  fresh  plantation,  in  which  thOT  nuj  be 
planted  6  feet  apart;  the;  will  at  once  occupy  half  an  aore 
of  ground.    At  the  end  (^  sixteen  or  eightewi  years,  evaiy 
altonate    row  of  trees   in  the  first  potation,  the  roo^ 
will  require  to  be  removed,  which  will  give  303  trees  to  be 
planted  6  feet  apart,  leaving  803  in  the  original  rood.    The 
1210  trees  will  by  this  time  occupy  one  acre  of  ground  at 
6  fert  apart.      "With  proper  Bummer-pruning  or  pinching 
they  will  not  require  any  frirther  change,  but  continue  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit  Ba  long  as  they  are  properly  cultivated. 
The  great  advantage  reaped  by  the  planter  is  Uie  constant 
productiveness  of  his  trees ;   from  the   second  yesi  after 
planting  they  wiU  be  always  '  paying  thefr  way.' 

"The  unprqudiced  fruit-cultiTator  will  quickly  find  out 
the  great  advantage  of  my  mode  of  Apple  and  Feoi  cul- 
tivation. 

"  In  the  usual  old-fashioned  mode,  standard  Apple  trwa 
are  planted  in  orchards  at  20  feet  apart,  or  103  trMS  to  the 
acre.  If  the  aoil  be  good,  and  the  trees  properly  planted, 
and  tha  planter  a  healthy  middla-aged  man,  he  may  hope  at 
the  end  of  bis  threescore  and  ten,  to  sea  his  trees  oommcaKV 
ing  to  bear,  and  may  die  with  the  reflection  that  be  has  left 
a  valuable  orchard  sa  a  legacy  to  his  children,  but  has  not 
had  much  einoyment  of  it  during  his  life.  Now,  although, 
like  moat  fathers,  I  have  a  strong  wish  to  benefit  my  ohildreo, 
I  hold  the  idea  that  one  ought  also  to  think  of  one's  own 
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gtatifiMtbn;  and  ao  I  plant  treei,  and  Moommend  tk« 
planting  of  them,  that  will  ciTe  me  tom«  aatiabction,  yet 
MKTa  a  '  remaaet '  for  my  chudren. 

"A  French  pomologist  who  paid  me  e,  TiBit  laat  year,  aud 
*^'AhT  now  I  find  an  f^Offliahzaan  pl&ntuiff  for  himaelf  afl 
well  M  for  his  ohildren ;'  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  waa 
■track  by  eoeing  in  England  ho  many  atondard  trees  in 
market  gaidena,  the  planters  of  which  oonld  have  derived 
hut  emaiU  beneSt  trom  them;  and  the  apparent  i^orance 
of  &ait  ganiening  as  a  lucrative  ooou^tibn.  This  he,  in 
bet,  imputed  to  our  climate,  which.  Frenchman-like,  he 
Uieught  totally  unfit  for  fruit  culture  in  the  open  air,  yet 
felt  macih  Burpriaed  to  see  here  the  produce  oi  ft  well-oul- 
tivated  English  fruit  garden,  in  a  climate  not  nearly  bo 
Ikronrslda  oa  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

"I  have  only  to  add  that,  beeideB  my  plantation  of  Cox's 


am  not  theorising,  but  deducing  i^ta  &om  a  aonnd  basis." 

The  reader  is  referred  in  the  preceding  page  to  direotiona 
pven  in  pagea  63  and  54  <k  Mr.  Rivera's  book  for  planting 
ud  managing  buab  Pear  treea ;  we  therefore  give  one  more 
crtroot  to  render  this  novel  mode  of  culture  fully  intel- 
ligible. 

"The  plantation  ahould  be  a  sort  of  nnraety,  and  for  this 
pnipoae  the  trees  should  be  planted  3  feet  ^>art  row  from 
row,  and  3  feet  apaxt  in  the  rows.  A  piece  of  ground 
idanted  after  this  method  will  oontain  4S10  txeea  per  impe- 
rial acre.  The  trees  may  ba  suffered  to  remain  at  tho  above 
didtanoe  &om  each  other  unroot-pmned  and  nntemoved  for 
■even,  eight,  or  ten  years;  and  then,  aa  they  will  nearly 
toudi  eaok  other,  every  alternate  tree  should  be  removed  and 
another  plantation  formed.  The  removal  of  the  trees  should 
be  dona  carefully,  so  that  those  left  will  stand  4^  feet  apart, 
■nd  in  quincunx  order,  thus —  '  *  Thia  may  be  done  as 
fidlowa:  ,  *  ^ 

"  Freauming  the  first  row  to  conaut  of  ten  trees,  begin  at 
Uie  first  row  by  removing  the  1st,  Srd,  Gth,  7th,  and  9th 
tieai;inthe  second  row  remove  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th.  and 
10th;  in  the  third  row  again  tho  Ist,  3rd.  5th,  7th,  and  9th 
trees,  and  bo  on  with  iJl,  and  through  all  the  rows  how- 
ever long.  At  this  distanoa  th^  may  remain  lor  sixteen, 
eighteen,  or  twenty  years.  At  the  and  of  one  of  these 
perioda  every  alternate  row  of  trees  must  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  permanent  trees  6  feet  apart.  The  periods  of  re- 
moval mnat  to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  soil;  if  this  is  of  high  fertility  the  removal  of  the  trees 
mnst  be  commenced  at  the  earlier  period." 

Mr.  Kivers  depends  upon  rigid  summer  pinciiing  of  the 
yoimg  shoots,  which  he  finds  retards  the  rapid  growth  of 
uie  tr«es,  forms  them  into  compact  ronnd  buaoM,  and  bringa 
OB  remarkable  fertility.] 


efULTTVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 
{Oontimudfivptpagt  274.) 


t  be  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed 
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F1K.IS. 

JNf ,  16  is  a  section  of  a  span-roofed  house  heated  by  flueir. 
The  fines  are  mode  to  furnish  both  top  and  bottom  heat^ 
and  between  them  are  chambers,  a,  a,  which  oonunnnioate 
bottom  heat  to  the  beds,  i,  b.  The  flues  ore  partly  onder 
the  beds,  to  which  tiiey  communicate  heat  by  the  spaces 
left  between  the  flagstones  and  the  sides  of  the  bods,  as  well 
as  by  Uie  ohambeis,  a,  a ;  whilst  top  heat  is  afforded  by  the 
sides  of  the  two  c»iti«  flnas,  and  ue  heated  air  ascending 
from  the  openings,  c,  c. 

Besides  the  houses  already  described,  there   are  manj 

others  differing  only  in  being  modifications  of  them ;  but  l 

shall  pass  over  tbese,  only  giving  another  plan  by  which 

Uelons  can  be  grown  for  the  million. — Q.  Asset. 

(To  b»  eontmuad.) 


MADAME  TAUCHEE,  CLOTH  OF  GOLD,  AND 
GOLDEN  CHAIN  GERANIUMS. 
With  reference  to  the  communication  of  your  correqien 
dent,  "  J.  P.  M.,"  regarding  the  flower  of  Madame  Vauoher 
Qeranium,  and  others,  changing  colour,  I  myself  noticed  it 
in  Madame  Vaudier,  the  oUiera  I  do  not  poesess.  In  th« 
late  dry  weather  the  flowers  were  almost  as  pink  as  Tren- 
thom  Eose,  but  as  nearly  like  those  of  Madame  Chardine  as 
possible  J  even  now  (and  we  have  had  plenty  of  rain)  I  can 
perceive  no  material  difference  in  them.  Madame  vauoher 
is  certainly  a  little  lighter,  but  it  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  casual  observer.  With  regard  to  the 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden  Chain  Qeraniums,  thej  have  been 
growing  here  side  by  side  this  summer,  the  Qolden  Chain 
making  scaioe^  any  progress,  while  Cloth  of  Gold  is  ve^ 
luxuriant,  and  l  think  that  in  Uie  damp  climate  of  the  nortA 
of  Ireland  it  wilt  speedily  take  the  place  of  Golden  Chain.  1 
may  add  that  bog  mould  is  finely  used  at  bedding-out  time, 
—a.  CoOBT,  The  Qarietu,  Cron  Ca«(I«. 


Fig.  14. 


Eig.  14  is  a  pit  to  which  bottom  and  top  heat  is  supplied 
by  flues,  one  in  front  for  top  beat,  and  another  under  the 
bed  in  a  chombi^,  a  a.  The  flue  passes  alon^  the  centre  of 
the  bed  first,  and  returns  oIouk  the  front.  The  chamber  is 
covered  vritb  flagstones,  on  which  is  placed  a  little  rubble, 
and  then  soU  to  the  thickneas  of  1  foot.    The  plants  may 


PEUNING  THE  SHOOTS  OF  0ECHAED-H0U8E 

TBEE3. 

I  HAvx  w-i"  season  followed  the  directions  in  Mr.  Bivers's 

book,  "  The  Orchard-House,"  wiUi  groat  success  so  for,  but 
having  ceased  to  pinch  in  the  treea  at  the  end  of  July,  aa  ha 
directs,  I  now  find  tliem  full  of  shoots  a  fbot  long,  and  I 
know  not  how  to  tieat  them,  I  see  in  your  Number  of  the 
27Ui  ult.  yonr  Guernsey  correspondent  speaks  of  the  pre- 
sent as  the  time  for  pruning,  and  in  the  "Doings  of  the 
Last  Week  "  your  JouMial  speaks  of  cutting  the  roots  which 
have  penetrated  through  the  pots.  Mr.  Kivers  directs  thia 
.H?to  be  done  later;  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  know  boti 
what  pruning  I  must  do  aa  to  the  long  shoots  grown  in 
August,  and  where  I  must  prune,  either  shoots  or  roots. 

I  must  addmyownteBtimonytotheaueceesof  anorctiard- 
house  as  far  sa  one  year's  experience  allows  me  to  do  so. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory.  My  Peaches  have  been 
large,  some  weighing  nearly  6  ois.,  iind  perfect  in  flavour. 
My  Nectarines,  also,  were  first-rate. — C.  P. 

[Yon  may  shorten  the  shoots  now,  but  we  would  rather 


•joussjOi  OF  m^ffncmmjBM  aud  corl^itaB  gasdeneb. 


I  Octobor  11,  mi. 


AoBac  it  later,  bo  iliot  yoa  coald  more  diietaij  discern  a 
young  leaf-bud — a  shoot-bud  to  cut  back  to»  as  it  is  undesir- 
able to  cut  to  a  fruit  or  fruit-buds.  There  will  be  little  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  short  difference  of  time  in  the  root-cutting, 
as  referred  to  in  "Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  and  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bivers.  In  the  former  case  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  lessen  growth  and  hasten  maturation,  and,  therefore,  the 
pots  were  lifted  up,  and  what  roots  were  outside  were  out 
away.  There  were  so  few  of  them,  that  the  pots  being  well 
watered  the  plants  scarcely  flinched  a  bit.  Very  likely  if 
the  bright  weather  had  been  foreseen  the  operation  might 
Lave  been  delayed  a  week  or  two ;  as  it  is,  the  appearance  of 
the  trees  is  all  that  could  be  wished.  As  soon  as  you  like  you 
may  stump  back  the  long  shoots  made  in  August,  but  cut 
to  a  wood-bud.  If  scarce  of  wood  behind,  such  young  wood 
would  bear  after  such  an  autumn  as  this ;  but  if  you  have 
enough  of  wood  behind,  little  or  none  of  the  August-made 
will  be  wanted.  It  has  encouraged  root-action,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  shoots  will  cause  your  buds  to  break  stronger 
next  season  if  other  things  are  properly  attended  to,  as  we 
feel  certain  they  will  be  from  your  account  of  your  success. 
But  for  keeping  the  trees  or  bushes  compact,  and  the  fruit- 
iqmrs  near  home,  many  growers  allow  a  little  wood  as  you 
fenve  done,  as  it  makes  the  tree  stronger  on  the  whole  ^an 
dose  conthmed  pinching.] 


BRYK-T-NEUABD. 


This,  the  residence  of  John  Piatt,  Esq..  is  situated  near 
ihe  seashore,  and  not  fkr  from  LlanfiEurtechan  railway  sta- 
tion on  the  London  and  North- Western  Kailway,  seven 
miles  from  tiie  city  of  Bangor  and  the  same  distance  from 
Conway. 

After  a  week's  ramble  through  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  North  Wales,  flTplnriwg  the  beauties  of  mountain 
and  ocean  scenery,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  this  princely 
plaoe.  The  house,  a  very  neat  and  raider  extensive  struc- 
ture, in  the  CKythic-Italian  style  of  ardiitectnre,  is  backed 
by  the  fine  mountain  scenery  of  Cazag&wr  and  Penmaen- 
mswr,  and  frt>m  its  situation  near  the  coast  has  a  very  im- 
posing appearance. 

A.  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station,  along  the 
light  of  which  is  a  wall  bounding  part  of  the  domain,  with 
tliejpaik,  brought  me  to  the  principal  garden-entrance,  near 
whidi  is  situated  the  head-gardener's  cottage,  a  good  sub- 
stantial structure,  and  built  in  harmony  with  the  other 
Imildings  in  the  place.  On  making  appUcation  at  the  cot- 
tage I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Eastwood  was  in  the  garden, 
and  thither  I  at  once  made  my  way.  and  introduced  myself 
as  one  of  the  fraternity,  asking  the  favour  of  a  look  through 
^e  grounds,  &c.  This  brother  of  the  spade  at  once  acceded 
to  my  request,  and  with  that  amount  ot  courtesy  and  good 
humour,  which  ought  to  distinguish  every  one  connected 
wit^  so  interesting  an  occupation*  showed  me  the  whole  of 
the  garden  establishment. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  forcing-houses  are  in  extent  and 
character  quite  in  keeping  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
place :  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
970  fMt  of  lean-to  hothouses  fitted  up  very  completely, 
and  in  which  was  a  mixed  collection  of  fruit  and  flowering 
plants. 

The  first  house  I  entered  in  this  range  was  a  Peach-house, 
the  crop  from  which  had  been  gather^,  and  the  trees  were 
in  remarkably  fine  health,  with  fine  fc^age  and  wdl-ripened 
wood.  The  fruiting  and  succession  Pines,  which  occupy  a 
portion  of  this  range,  are  in  fine  health,  and  promise  suo- 
cessfal  results. 

In  one  of  the  tropical  houses  in  this  range  was  a  magni- 
ficent collection  of  <»7iamental-foliaged  plants.  The  fonow- 
ing  I  noticed  as  being  remarkably  fine— viz.,  Croton  varie- 
^ta,  Croton  picta,  Dracsena  ferrea  versicolor.  Begonia  Eex 
and  its  varieties,  Cyanophyllum  mafi^nificum,  Cissus  discolor, 
Coleus  Yerschaflelti,  Caladium  bicolor  splendens,  Pandanus 
javanicus  variegatus;  and  besides  these,  there  were  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

At  the  end  of  this  range  of  houses  a  door  leads  through 
the  back  wall  to  a  Fern-house,  which  is  arranged  so  as  to 
poduce  an  artistic  effect.  The  back  wall  and  ends  of  this 
hoase  are  studded  with  a  variety  of  rustic  materiaUi,  into 


which,  at  suitable  plaoes»  are  inttoduoed  plants  of  this  in* 
teresting  fiunily. 

In  addition  to  the  range  of  houses  just  described  there  are 
four  span-roofed  houses  on  the  Paxtonian  principle,  each 
105  feet  long  and  of  various  widths.  They  range  nor^  and 
south  in  front  of  tke  principal  lean-to  range,  and  are  occu- 
lted with  a  variety  of  fruits.  Conspicuous  amongst  f^em  is 
a  Blade  Hambureh-house,  in  whidi  the  Vines  are  remaric* 
tilyij  strong,  and  witili  w^-ripened  wood,  bearing  large 
weU-shouldered  and  finely-coloured  bunches.  The  Muscat- 
house  in  this  range  is  a  picture  of  spl^idid  fruit  and  foliage. 
Considering  ^e  short  lapse  of  tune  since  the  Vines  la 
these  two  houses  were  planted,  which  I  understood  did  not 
exceed  two  years,  they  surpass  anything  I  have  previously 
seen  for  luxuriance  and  healthy  strong^.  The  Feadi  ana 
Kectarine  trees  in  the  houses  are  evkrant^y  quite  at  homsj 
they  are  partioulariy  <deaa  uid  vigorous,  with  short-jointea 
and  weU-iipened  wood.  I  was  ii^ormed  by  Mr.  Eastwood 
that  they  had  produced  a  heavy  crop.  I  notLeed»  also,  same 
fine  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  pots  for  early  work  looking 
pronusing,  also  some  strong  good-shaped  Pear  trees  in  potiL 
affording  fine  examples  of  what  can  be  done  wi1&  gooa 
management  in  this  mode  of  culture. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  range  of  houses  is  heated  cm 
the  one-boiler  prindple,  the  necessary  precaution  luKvins 
been  taken  to  introduce  a  seoond  boiler  in  case  of  acddein 
to  the  one  in  use. 

There  are  four  acres  of  kitchen  garden  in  two  divisionsk 
the  walls  being  fcrmished  with  suitable  trained  trees,  and  the 
quarters  for  vegetable  culture  are  systematically  arranged. 
The  names  of  &e  various  kinds  are  neatly  painted  on  wood 
tallies — a  future  whidi  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  kitchen 
as  well  as  in  flower-garden  culture. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  ^lat  there  is  a  com- 
plete range  of  she£i  at  the  back  of  the  principal  range  of 
hothouses,  and  the  bothy  for  the  young  men.  I  couldnot 
help  noticing  this  necessary  appendage  from  its  elevated 
position — a  feature  very  oft^  lost  sight  of  in  the  cons^no- 
tion  of  young  men's  rooms,  but  of  which  so  much  has  been 
previously  n^tten  that  by  some  it  may  be  thought  nnne- 
cessaiy  to  name  it  h&^, 

I  observed  a  nice  lot  of  strong  |»romising  Strawber^ 
plants  in  pots  x»:epared  for  forcing ;  also  collections  of  Cine- 
rarias, Pnmulas,  Azaleas,  Cam^aa,  &c.,  being  sli^li^ 
aocderated  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  wmter 
months. 

The  flower  garden  and  dressed  grounds  are  laid  out  so  as 
to  harmonise  with  tile  style  of  the  mansion,  and  are  in  extent 
about  flve  acres.  Bedd^g  pltots  to  the  number  of  ^,000 
have  this  season  been  planted  out.  A  very  neat  geomettio 
flower  garden  on  gravel  is  arranged  on  the  drawing-room 
side  of  the  mansion,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  a  nest 
ornamental  span-roofed  conservatory  120  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide,  which  was  gay  with  a  variety  of  well-grown  plants. 
In  the  grounds  is  a  rustic  summer-house  hapjpilv  arranged, 
and  comman<£ng  fine  and  extensive  views  of  the  opposite 
coast  scenery ;  from  this  point  mtb.  a  single  glance  of  the 
eye  can  be  seen  the  whole  line  of  coast  stretching  firom  the 
point  near  Peamon,  along  the  shores  of  Beaumaris  and  G^arth 
Point,  near  to  the  Menai  Bridge  and  Bangor,  when,  by  a 
slight  turn  of  the  head,  the  eye  rests  on  the  beautiful  richly- 
wooded  scenery  of  Penryn  Park  and  Castle,  the  varied  and 
extensive  domain  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Douglas  Pennant^ 
M.P.,  the  proprietcMT  of  the  fiur-famed  Penryn  date  quarries. 
I  shall  not  soon  finrget  the  delig^  with  which  I  gazed  on 
the  rugged  mountain  scenery  in  this  immediate  locality, 
blendiz^^  as  it  does  with  the  softening  touch  of  dressed 
grounds,  and  the  whole  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  lawn 
and  pleasure  grounds  at  Bryn-y-Neuadd  are  for  the  most 
part  laid  out  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  whole,  having 
been  recently  formed  and  planted,  has  not  the  effect  at 
present  that  it  will  ultimately  prepuce  when  some  of  the 
many  Conifers  and  other  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  shall 
have  attained  a  moderate  size.  This  fine  place,  so  delightftd 
in  its  landscape  and  pleasure  ground  scenery,  is  managed  by 
the  indefatigable  gardener  Mr.  Eastwood,  with  the  assist* 
ance  oi  ten  men ;  and,  aided  by  his  worthy  employer,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  making  this  ^aoe  and 
its  productions  rank  high  in  the  horticulture  of  Wales.— 
JoHK  Oouu>,  Bo9e  Cottage,  BeMte^ 


OfliBtar  n^imui 


JOUBNJlL.  €i*  liOBTICnn/rUBB  UTD  OOXTA0E  QAXaXSOESBL 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  QABDSK. 

Tbb  deofine  of  the  late  crops  of  Peas,  Beaiis*  Cauliflowers, 
Iks.,  should  be  foUowed  by  their  immediate  remoyal,  and  no 
decaying  or  useless  vegetable  should  at  this  moment  be 
allowed  CO  camber  the  ground.  If  the  vacant  spaces  be  not 
immediately  required,  they  had  better  be  rough  due  or 
ridged,  for  exposure  to  the  ameliorating  influence  of  nrost 
and  thaw.  The  distribution  of  manure  Siould  be  governed 
by  a  due  consideration  of  the  late  and  future  crops.  For 
isstanoe,  Uie  Onion  quarter  has  probably  received  manure 
sufficient  to  carry  a  crop  of  Cabbaee  without  further  assist- 
ance. Strong-growing  Peas  and  Beans  impoverish  the 
land ;  quarters  which  have  been  thus  occupied  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  early  Potatoes  in  due  season.  JLsparctgua,  the 
BteaoiB  should  be  removed,  and  an  adequate  quantity  of  seed 
ooQeGted  for  the  yearly  sowing.  The  out-door  Cuoumber- 
bed»  stirred  over,  will  be  suitable  for  August-sown  Cauli- 
flowers, whidi  wiU  require  the  protection  of  hand-glasses. 
Some  prefer  keeping  their.  Cauliflower  plants  in  small  pots 
imder  glass.  Lettuce,  a  good  supply  of  the  late  sowmgs 
diould  be  planted  in  situations  best  calculated  to  afford 
tkem  protection  in  the  winter.  When  the  accommodation 
of  pits  or  frames  can  be  afforded  a  quantiljf  might  be  planted 
within  them  to  insure  a  regular  supplv,  independent  of  the 
weather.  Bemove  the  leaves  from  Khubarb  and  Sea-kale 
xntendedfl>r  forcing,  and  keep  a  look-out  for  slugs  and  weeds* 

The  principal  routine  here  will  oonBist  in  gathering  and 
storing  all  uie  late  varietiea  of  Pears  and  Apples.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  for  lifting  and  transplanting  very 
vigorous  unfruitful  trees  on  the  walla.  Apnoots,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  Pears,  Plums,  See,,  may  be  so  treated  with 
great  advantage,  and  after  the  operation  is  completed 
they  should  be  well  mulched  up  for  the  winter.  FiU  up  all 
the  vacandea  on  the  walls  with  young  trees,  never  let  this 
be  lefli  undone  till  spring,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Where  root-pruning  is  considered  necessary,  now  is  the  time 
toseetoit 

FLOWXB  OASDEN. 

Scarlet  Ctoraniums,  Fuchsias,  &0.,  which  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  winter  for  use  next  season,  to  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately and  placed  in  safe  quarters.    Variegated  uera- 
xdoms  wOl  not  bear  much  frost,  and  where  the  plants  have 
to  be  wintered  in  situations  which  are  not  very  suitable  for 
tham»  thev  should  be  taken  up  before  they  are  ii\jured,  as 
they  will  oe  much  more  liable  to  damp  o£^  and  die  back  in 
winter,  if  the  wood  is  at  all  touched  by  frost.    They  should 
not  be  cut  back,  but  be  kept  over  the  winter  just  as  thc^y 
aze  lifted  from  the  beds.    Cut  them  back  eauy  in  spring 
after  starting  them  into  growth,  when  the  cuttings  wiU 
root  vezv  freely  in  heat.    The  autumn^rooted  stock  of  Ver- 
benas, Jtc,  must  be  well  attended  to,  keeping  them  per- 
fectly dear  of  green  fly,  and  exposing  them  freely  to  air  on 
every  flstvourable  opportunity,  so  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
gzowtb  after  this  season,  and  to  keep  the  plants  hard,in  which 
state  thejr  wiH  be  much  less  Hable  to  fog  off  under  conflne- 
ment  Ibr  a  week  or  two  in  winter,  than  if  they  were  kept  in  a 
soft  growing  state  until  overtaken  by  severe  weather.  Except 
where  alterations  are  in  hand,  the  principal  work  in  tUs 
department  for  the  present  wHl  be  mowing  and  clearing 
up,  and  if  anything  like  neatness  is  to  be  maintained 
sweeping  up  leaves  will  soon  require  daily  attention ;  also, 
see  to  getting  gravel  walks  thoroughly  cleared  of  weeds  and 
moss ;  roll  them  frequently  when  wet  to  keep  the  sur&oe 
hard  and  smooth.    Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  flU  up  tiie 
beds  as  they  are  cleared,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to 
the  enjoyment  of  spring.    A  miscellaneous  mixture  of  dwarf 
early-blooming  shrubs,  perennial  plants.  Wallflowers,  &c^ 
and  boihs  are  most  commonly  planted. 

STOVS. 

Pnzsoe  a  kindly  course  of  treatment  with  the  Snphorbias, 
Qesnecaa,  and  such  things  for  winter-flowecing,  fOkoae  will 
socm  be  of  great  service.  A  temperature  of  from  66°  to  70^ 
bj  day,  and  60^  by  night  will  suffice,  still  maintaining  a 
somswliat  moist  atmosphere  in  the  afbecnoon  and  daring  the 
nig^  with  a  free  cirealati<tt  of  air,,  keeping  also  a  quiet  1 


ventilation  aH  night.  As  some  of  l^e  Orchids  become  i^^ 
such  as  the  Catasetum  family,  the  Cycnodiee,  Lycastes,  &k, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a  drier,  and  somewhat  eooler  ait- 
moephere.  The  Phaius  ynmdifoliiifl,  with  the  Stenorhynehva 
speciosus  will  soon  begm  to  blossom,  also  Cypripedium  in* 
signe  and  venustnm.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  heat^^nd 
moiature. 

GBBBNBOUSn  AHD  GOOraBBIVATOBT. 

Whatever  watering  may  be  neoessaiy  in  the  oonservatoiy 
should  be  done  early  in  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  supep- 
fluoufl  moisture  behig  dried  up  before  night,  for  there  is 
much  more  danger  from  damp  among  plimts  in  flower  at 
this  season,  than  from  a  rather  low  temperature ;  and  ott 
odd,  dull,  dondy  days  it  wiH  be  advisable  to  use  a  little  fixe 
heat,  with  air  during  the  day,  so  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
dry  state  of  the  atmosphere  before  night.  Use  fire  heai 
very  sparingly,  however^and  only  when  it  may  be  necessazjr 
to  prevent  iz^piry  from  damp,  or  to  prevent  the  tempexatura 
fjEtlBng  below  40°.  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs,  if  not 
already  purchased,  8bM)uid  be  procured  and  potted  without 
delay.  Summer-flowering  twmers  wlndi  usually  become' 
unsightly  by  this  tim^  should  be  cut  back  rather  freefy. 
Sha<M  can  now  wdl  be  dispensed  with,  therefore  not  a  sfkray 
that  can  be  spared  dicmld  be  left  to  obstruct  the  Ught.  L^ 
Aialeaa  be  tied  into  form  as-  soon  as  it  can  be  dene,  in  order 
to  give  a  neat  a^>earanoe.  Look  carefully  after  red  spidee 
on  BcsBflBas,  Chorosemaa,  and  anything  else  liable  to  thsct 
pest.  Bed  spider  is  destri^ed  by  laying  the  aifocted  plant 
on  its  side  and  weU  washing  the  under  sides  of  the  leavas 
with  th6  engine,  apfdying  the  water  with  as  much  force  as 
the  foliage  will  bear.  I^t  Cyclamens,  Lachenalias,  Ocalis^ 
Centradenias,  tree  YioletB,  and  such  little  winter  fiEtvouritefl^ 
be  k^yt  on  a  warm  ftaat  or  end  shelf  entirely  unshaded* 
Let  pot  Gqpeoimens  in  bloom  be  freqoentfy  rearranged,  so  a» 
to  make  ihe  most  of  them,  fi»r  the  finest  specimens  become^ 
too  familiar  to  be  interesting  v^en  allowed  to  remain  voa- 
long  in  one  place. 

FITS  AND  FJLkmS. 

Begolate  the  general  bedding  stock,  and  get  the  majority 
estabushed  in  small  pots.  Give  as  much  air  as  possible^ 
and  restrict  the  supplies  of  water  to  mature  the  growth  as 
fiyr  as  possible.  All  temporary  pits  for  their  accommodation 
should  be  comideted  by  this  time,  and  glazing  and  other 
repairs  forthwith  finished.  Common  mats  afford  scarcely 
sufficient  protection  to  the  half-hardy  plants  in  store  potsi 
for  such  purposes  a  stock  of  straw  or  reed  mats  should  b^ 
made  in  wet  weatherw-*-W.  Kbajo:. 


DOmOS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCKXN  OABBBir. 

Thb  weather  ib  threatening  to  be  again  as  dry  as  ever, 
with  frosty  nights,  bright  sun,  and  keen  east  winds.  8a 
long- as  t^  di^^iess  continues  we  sIhiII  suffer  but  little  from 
ftoSL  Part  of  the  Carrot  and  Beet  should  be  taken  i^ 
when  nice  and  dry.  Hunted  after  grubs  that  had  begun  on 
our  Lettnoes,  Endive,  and  young  Cabbages.  Go  where  we- 
will,  and  meet  whom  we  wiU,  the  grubs  are  the  prevailing  cry. 
In  our  neighbourhood  ft  has  made  some  fields  of  TcmiipB 
that  looked  well  in  the  end  of  July  a  desert.  When  withered, 
just  like  our  Cabbages,  there  would  be  one  or  two  of  these 
flit  leathery  grubs  at  eveiy  root.  Gas  water,  or  a  little  ^aa 
tar  i^yrinkled  over  the  land,  is  a  good  thing  for  keepmg^ 
them  away.  When  once  there,  there  is  little  remedy  ex* 
cent  constantly  lo<^dng  after  them  whenever  a  plant  flags. 
We  have  sprinkled  a  little  tar  between  our  rows  of  Cabbages 
from  a  straw  brush,  and  we  imag^e  it  has  he^ed  to  keep 
the  grub  from  the  plants ;  and  in  the  ground  so  sprinkled  the- 
plants  do  not  suffer.  Soot,  lime,  ashes,  &c.,  which  do  some 
good  against  slugs,  snails,  and  worms,  are  quite  inoperative 
against  the  grub.  *'  Catch  and  kill  is  the  only  cure,"  and 
the  smell  of  gas  tar  the  best  preventive  against  the  fly 
mothers,  or  daddy  longlegs  of  some  Bcaet,  inserting  tiiieir 
eggs,  lii  digging  or  inching  for  Cabbages,  Ac.,  a  Httie 
gas  water  or  gas  tar  sprinkled  on  the  soil  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds,  wUl  also  cause  those  not  killed  to  bolt  from  such 
quarters.  The  craneflies  <^  daddy  longlegs  will  soon  be- 
round  on  covered  o(donnadee,  fences,  &c,,  and  sometimes  w» 
have  swept  a  peek  in  a  morning  from  a  stone  pavement. 
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^eise  are  qmte  innooeiit  of  themBelTes,  bat  we  must  leisen 
tjie  number  if  we  would  be  firee  from  leathery  grabs. 

CcUerpUlars. — Jost  so  with  the  beaatifol  whitish-o<doared 
batterfly  so  plentifal  in  the  kitchen  garden  in  summer. 
They  do  no  harm ;  but  the  caterpillars  that  come  from  their 
eggs  wonld  soon  clear  a  qoarter  of  Cabbage,  and  make  the 
Imest  Oaoliflower  unfit  tor  the  table.  We  caught  great 
numbers  of  these  butterflies  tins  seas<m,  but  that  has  not 
caused  us  to  be  free  from  caterpillars.  Fortunately  so  f^, 
the  daddy  longlegs  tribe  are  almost  helpless  early  in  the 
morning,  and  can  do  little  in  the  way  of  escape.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  grub  pr^ys  beneath  the  surface,  whilst 
the  caterpillar  in  its  feeding  state  is  more  easily  seen.  In 
the  case  of  young  plants  a  dusting  of  powdered  lime  and 
soot  will  generally  dislod^^  if  not  quite  kill  them.  In  the 
case  of  laj^e  plants  forming  hearts  it  is  best  to  pick  them 
off.  A  quick-handed  boy,  with  a  vessel  with  quicklime  in  it 
so  shaken  as  to  cover  me  caterpillar,  would  pick  off  some 
scores  in  the  time  he  would  run  down  a  butterfly.  Where 
sach  things  become  ravaging  pests  instead  of  interesting 
curiosities,  boys  may  well  be  employed  at  hunting  the  but- 
terfly and  picking  off  the  caterpillars. 

Celary.-M^ave  the  beds  a  good  soaking  with  sewage  water 
for  the  last  time,  and,  the  ground  bemg  so  dry,  we  were 
tionpted  to  ffive  ike  whole  raSier  more  than  a  ha£f  earthing- 
op  ;  and  wul  soon  follow  in  the  mode  previously  referred 
to,  as,  after  this  month,  unless  the  weather  is  excessivdy 
dry,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  excessive  dryness  at  i^e 
roots. 

CanUflower. — ^Planted  out  young  plants  under  hand-lights 
on  banks  fodng  the  south,  in  the  mode  lately  detailed. 
Placed  two  or  three  leaves  over  Cauliflowers  flt  for  use,  in 
case  either  the  bright  sun  or  a  little  frost  might  i2\jure  it. 
In  such  weather  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  apt 
to  give  the  heads  a  tanny-like  appearance.  Examined  these 
hesMls  for  slugs  and  cat^illars.  A  few  cold  nights  w^  help 
to  settle  the  latter.  Watered  the  crops  coming  on,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  hoeing,  digging,  and  att^ding  to  other  things 
much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 

7BUIT  QABDIN. 


Went  over  the  seo(md  growth  from  Apples  and  Pears  on 
low  standards ;  likewise  tiunned  and  stopped  a  little  Cur- 
rants and  6K>oseberries.  As  the  season  for  planting  is 
advancij^,  we  would  advise  all  having  small  gardens  to 
grow 

Gk>ose&emM  and  Oiirrania  on  strained  wire  trellises.  These, 
well  nipped-in,  will  soon  be  foil  of  fruit-buds,  will  bear 
immensely  in  little  room,  and  will  be  eadly  protected  from 
birds,  &o,  A  singular  fact  came  to  our  knowledge  this 
season— that  Currants  and  6Kx>seberries  that  were  deared 
by  wasps,  when  grown  in  the  usual  bush  form,  escaped 
beiiu^  touched  when  grown  on  the  upright  trellis  near  at 
liand.  This,  we  fear,  however,  might  be  only  a  striking 
coincidence.  We  think  the  wire  and  trellis  had  been  tarred, 
and,  though  we  detected  nothing,  the  wasps  might  have 
found  something  distastefrd  to  tiieir  sense  of  smeU.  In 
this  n6ighbourho<>d  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant,  how- 
ever, until  moist  weather,  as  the  ground  is  very  dry— drier 
than  ever  we  have  known  it,  and  water  is  again  getting 
scarce. 

Strawherries, — Cleaned  amongst  the  rows  of  beds  and 
slightly  surfoce-stirred.  Would  have  liked  to  water  as  some 
fine  plants  are  flagging  again.  Lifted  the  pots  intended 
for  rorcing  to  prevent  the  roots  going  even  into  a  hard 
gravelled  bottom,  so  as  to  arrest  growth.  Picked  off  all 
weeds  and  runners,  and  for  the  second  time  gave  the  plants 
more  room  by  setting  the  pots  frirther  apart  that  every  leaf 
may  receive  the  foil  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air.    We  have 

given  manure  water  when  it  was  required.  We  will  let 
ttle  more  rain  water  soak  them,  but  ^nll  turn  the  pots  on 
their  sides  when  rain  comes.  We  wiU  do  this  shortly  with 
Black  Prince,  and  the  earliest  small  pots  of  Keens',  to  fit 
them  for  forcing  by  a  period  of  rest,  and  in  a  week  or  so 
will  place  the  pots  on  their  sides  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fence. 

Orchard-kotise, — ^Watered  the  trees  in  pots  at  all  suffering 
from  the  drought.  Gathered  the  most  of  the  Plums,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  very  small 
pots.    Swept  off  a  few  of  the  leaves  that  were  getting  the 


right  autumn  tint,  and  when  we  can  find  time,  and  a  damp 
ctoudy  day  comes,  we  will  smoke  them  densely  with  bruised 
laurel  leaves,  not  allowing  any  flare  of  fiame  however.  A 
little  precaution  now  may  save  much  trouble  afterwards. 
This  simple  smoking  has  been  intended  since  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  was  gathered,  but  has  not  yet  been  carried  into 
execution.  Most  Ukely  will  use  some  Capsicums  with  the 
laurel  leaves,  and  the  mixture  will  do  no  harm  to  anything 
except  any  insects  that  may  be  alive. 

Peaeh-himse,— Swept  off  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves, 
and  gave  more  air  now,  as  the  dry  heat  from  the  sun— of 
which  we  took  advantage  to  harden  and  consolidate  the 
wood — ^if  continued,  womd  be  apt  to  make  the  fruit-buds 
start.  We  observe  some  three  or  four  starting  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  We  see  little  use  in  general  for  taking  the  glass 
off  such  houses,  unless  they  be  very  early ;  and  even  in  that 
case,  if  the  wood  was  early  matured,  the  trees  would  be 
rested  more  under  the  glass,  with  shade,  than  when  ftdly 
exposed  to  the  sun  without  glass.  No  shading  will  be  needed 
umess  for  early  houses. 

Vineries. — Went  over  these,  removing  any  berry  getting 
mouldy,  of  which  there  were  very  few  ,•  and  also  taking 
away  the  most  of  the  laterals,  to  give  more  light  to  the 
house,  and  also  to  concentrate  more  strength  in  the  wood 
lefb  for  next  season.    Those  who  wish  for  Grapes  in  March 
must  now  have  the  houses  shut  up,  and  be  getting  the 
Vines  to  start  slowly.    Those  who  wish  them  ripe  in  the 
beginning  of  May  should  have  the  pruning  done  and  the 
cleaning  effected,  and  put  gentle  fires  on  by  the  end  of 
the  month.    When  Lady  Downes',  West's  St.  Peter's,  and 
even  Muscats,  keep  until  March,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
having  Grapes  at  the  begianing  of  the  year,  though  to 
have  them  always  shows  good  and  careful  gardening.    In 
houses  now  full  of  Grapes  ripe  and  ripening,  air  should  be 
left  on  all  night,  unless  in  frosty  weather;  and,  during  these 
very  sunny  days,  a  little  water  may  be  sprinkled  with  a 
syringe  over  the  floor,  border,  or  stage  in  the  house — ^not  at 
all  enough  to  damp  the  house,  but  just  enough  to  moisten 
the  abnosphere  a  Httie,  to  prevent  anything  Uke  drying  or 
shrivelling. 

Pinery. — ^The  Pines  should  now  be  made  secure  for  the 
winter.    When  grown  in  pots  and  in  tan-beds,  &c,  fresh, 
material  should  be  supplied  for  bottom  heat.     In  general 
it  will  be  safest  not  to  plunge  the  pots  much  more  than 
halfway,  and  to  stir  the  bed  and  add  fresh  ton  on  the  sur* 
face  as  the  bed  cools.    The  plants  dislike  much  moving^ 
and  especially  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperatui^ 
even  though  they  by  no  means  show  it  so  much  as  plants 
with  thinner  leaves.     A  broken  leaf  it  should  be  recol- 
lected never  heals,  and  hence  in  beds  well  heated  by  hot 
water  beneath,  and  where  flne,  fibry,  turfy  soil  can  be  ob- 
tained that  does  not  easily  run  together,  and  through  which 
water  passes  freely,  the  best  method  of  growing  is  turning 
the  plants  out,  and  during  the  growing  season  supplyin^f 
them  liberally  with  manure  water  at  the  suitable  tempera- 
ture.   Some  of  our  best  growers  keep  only  the  young  plants 
in  x>ots,  and  plant  out  whenever  they  become  nice  stubby 
plants.    If  the  right  flbry  soil  is  obtained,  it  matters  how- 
ever but  little  whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  or  in 
the  bed ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  leaves  are  less  easily  or 
less  likely  to  be  injured.     Such  fibry  turf  as  we  refer  to 
should  be  brown  instead  of  dark,  should  be  covered  with 
grass  (not  with  broad  leaves,  but  with  foliage  like  needlee 
for  smallness  and  hardness),  should  hang  together  like  felt 
rather  than  be  loose,  from  the  small  number  of  roots,  and 
the  short  distance  they  run ;  and  should  toell  sweet  as  a 
nut  instead  of  sour  after  it  has  lain  in  a  heap  for  a  few 
months.   The  roots  will  not  only  run  rapidly  and  be  of  large 
size  in  this  material,  but  clear  manure  waterings  will  pass 
easily  through  it.     A  little  lime  in  such  water  will  keep 
worms,  &c.,  at  bay. 

Figs. — Gathered  most  of  those  out  of  dooro.  Obtained 
some  fine  fruit  from  some  in  pots,  removed  from  orchard- 
house  into  a  pit,  where  they  could  be  kept  closer  and  warmer. 
Gathered  freely  from  second  crop  in  the  small  Fig-house, 
and  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  young  fruit  that  was  not  likely 
to  ripen  this  season.  The  cuttii^  off  such  fruit  within  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  of  the  stem  is  much  better  than 
tearing  or  rubbing  them  off,  as  the  cut-scar  healing  over, 
young  Figs  wHl  often  come  from  the^  sides  of  the  out  par^ 
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and  though  they  hardly  show,  or  remain  small  daring  the 
winter,  thej  will  do  c^ood  service  next  season.  This  thinning 
of  redondaiit  fruit  that  will  not  ripen,  and  the  removal  of 
wood  not  wanted,  cannot  be  too  quickly  done  in  the  case  of 
trees  intended  to  be  foroed  early  next  season.  One  cause 
why  the  first  crop  of  Figs  of  some  sorts  is  apt  to  fall,  is  the 
heavy  crop  of  young  useless  fruit  that  often  hangs  on  the 
trees  in  the  autumn. 

MeiUmSf  where  still  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  must 
now  be  kept  warm,  and  any  moisture  they  require  be  given 
chiefly  at  the  roots,  without  wetting  the  surface  soil,  miless 
^e  atmosphere  is  heated  by  hot-water^pes,  so  that  plenty 
of  air  migiit  accompany  the  heat.  Where,  as  here,  the 
fruit  is  now  at  a  discount,  the  space  will  be  better  applied 
for  storing  plants  of  many  kinds,  as  bedding  plants,  &c. 

ORSAJOasmAJL  DSPABTHXNT. 

Siove  Plcmis. — ^Many  Orchids,  as  Stanhopeas,  now  require 
less  water;  but  in  these  cold  nights  fires  will  require  to  be 
used.  Sudi  winter-flowering  ploats  as  Thyrsacanthujs  ruti- 
lans,  Poinsettia  pnlcherrima,  Euphorbia  jacquinisflora,  and 
late  lots  of  G^snera  zebrina,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
having  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  being  kept  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  rath^  warm  moist  aisnosphere.  A  slight  change  to 
dryness  will  cause  the  flowers  to  come  freely.  Justicias, 
Buellias,  &c,  will  require  less  attention  and  less  heat 
to  bring  the  flowers  out  in  perfection.  As  little  fire  as 
possible  should  as  yet  be  used,  and  advantage  taken  of  the 
fine  sunny  weather  to  harden  wood  and  ripen  buds.  Where 
hoQses  have  been  shaded  for  the  season  with  whitening,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  well  to  lessen  the  shade 
as  soon  as,  or  even  before,  this  bright  weather  changes. 

Eardwood&d  Qreenhtmae  Planis,  especially  the  more  tender 
of  them,  should  now  be  placed  under  glass,  but  with  plenty 
of  air  given  to  them,  imtil  the  nights  are  colder.    The  same 
care  must  soon  be  bestowed  on  Azaleas  and  Camellias  in 
pots.    Many  plants  are  much  ixgured  by  having  their  roots 
greatly  cooled  at  this  season.    For  plants  growing  in  the 
natural  soil  the  temperature  at  the  roots  wiU  to  more 
equable  than  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  pots,  as  the 
8<ril  will  not  be  so  hot  as  the  atmosphere  in  a  hot  day;  but 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  lately  had  the  roots  will  be  much 
warmer  than  the  head  and  branches  during  these  dear  cold 
nights.    We  just  reverse  the  case  with  tiie  generality  of 
^ants  in  pots  now — ^the  tops  become  sun-bak^  during  the 
dav,  and  the  roots  are  ice-baked  at  night.    If  pots  were  set 
hdlow  to  secure  drainage,  and  were  then  partly  or  wholly 
phmged,  the  plants  would  eigoy  many  of  the  advantages 
of  planting  out,  and  escape  some  of  the  evils,  such  as  over- 
luxuriance,  invidved  often  by  gtowbag  a  tree  or  plant  turned 
out  in  rich  suitable  soiL    Meanwhile,  when  we  }axow  how 
hot  an  exposed  pot  becomes  during  the  day,  and  how  cold  it 
becomes  by  radiation  and  evaporation  during  the  night,  we 
moat  take  some  precautions  against  such  eiols ;  and  one  of 
the  amplest  will  be  to  water  when  wanted,  chiefiy  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  may  become  diyish 
before  night. 

PtHarganituns, — Had  these  mostly  potted,  or  at  least  placed 
under  cover.  Potted,  also,  a  second  batch  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas,  Mimulus,  &c  Now  is  a  good  time  to  prune  and 
dress  Boees  intended  for  early  fiowers,  and  a  little  bottom 
heat  and  a  rather  moist  but  airy  atmosphere  will  suit  them 
better  than  an^  fire  heat  as  yet  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias  can  scarcely  be  kept  too 
airy,  moist,  and  cool,  if  frost  be  excluded.  Give  them  heat 
of  any  kind,  and  whole  hosts  of  insects  will  attack  the  plants 
as  a  reward  for  the  extra  nursing. 

Bulbs, — ^All  intended  for  Christmas  and  onwards  should 
now  be  potted.  Equal  parts  of  sound  sweet  loam,  old  cow- 
dung  w^  sweetened,  and  half  a  part  of  leaf  mould  and  sharp 
sand  will  grow  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Narcissus,  &c., 
in  first-rate  condition.    The  pots  when  filled  should  be  set 


be  covered  over  with  3  inches  of  fine  rich  leaf  mould  and 
rough  loam.  These  bulb-beds  may  so  remain  until  the 
flower-beds  are  cleared,  well  dug,  and  prepared,  and  then 
the  bulbs  may  be  lifted  with  litt&  balls,  and  scarcely  suffer 
from  planting. 

BoUed,  swept,  and  cleaned  lawn  round  flower-beds,  still 
veiy  fair.  Proceeded  with  putting  in  more  cuttings  of 
bedding  plants,  and  removed  many  struck  to  more  open 
positions. 

Old  plants  of  Scarlet  Oeranvuma  take  up  much  room 
in  winter,  so  that  unless  for  particular  purposes,  younsr 
plants  from  cuttings  now  and  a  short  time  previously,  wiU 
generally  be  as  saiis&ctozy  as  older  plants,  which  must 
have  more  room  in  winter.  No  weaiher  could  be  better  for 
hardenine-off  all  things  struck  under  glass  or  protection  d 
some  kind ;  but  though  these  should  have  all  the  sun  possible, 
or  that  they  are  able  to  bear,  they  must  be  kept  cool  and 
airy  at  night,  but  free  from  all  danger  from  frost.  Plenty  of 
air  after  sunset,  and  as  much  light  and  comparative  close- 
ness during  the  day  as  the  cuttings  will  stand  without 
flinching,  are  the  secrets  for  the  successful  striking  of  all 
plants,  and  especially  those  of  the  bedding  kinds. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  taking  up  the 
more  tender  or  rarer  bedding  plants— as  Golden  Chain, 
Mrs.  Pollock,  and  Cloth  of  Gold;  and  for  inserting  the  Cal- 
ceolaria cuttings  in  a  week  or  two.  Fer  most  things  young 
plants  will  be  found  the  best  for  uniform  beds,  older  plants 
are  usefol  for  high  rows,  pyramids,  &c. 

Florists*  plants,  as  Carnations^  Picotees,  Auriculas,  and 
Polyanthus,  should  be  cleaned  and  placed  under  glass,  weU 
tilted  back  and  front,  night  and  day,  chiefly  that  heavy 
rains  may  be  thrown  off,  but  of  this  there  is  little  appear- 
ance, though  they  may  come  suddenly. — ^R.  F. 


COVENT  GAItDEN  MAEKET.— Octobbb  8. 

Foreign  HambnrKh  ud  Portair&l  Grapes  contintie  to  uriTe,  and  of  liome- 
grown  imit  the  supply  is  plentiful  and  good.  Of  Pinea  tbere  Is  a  modwats 
sapply ;  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  nearly  orer.  In  oat-door  ftolt  tad 
Teg etablas  we  haTo  nothing  freah  to  report. 


Apples  .......M...  i  steTO 

Apnoota    ....M.M...dos. 

Cherries   ....m lb« 

Currants,  Bed...^  siere 

Black ...a    do. 

Pigs dos. 

PUberUANntalOOlbs. 

Cobs  do. 

Qrapes,  Hambai^hs  lb. 

Mosoats 

Lemons  .....m... 100 

Melons ^..each 


a. 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

60 
60 

1 

3 

8 

1 


d.     s. 
0to3 


FBTJIT. 
d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

80 

83 

4 

7 

14 

4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a. 
Mulberries  ....  punnet    0 

Nectarines.. dos.    0 

Oranges ^ 100  10 


d.    i. 
OtoO 


Peaches dos. 

Pears  (kltehen)...ba8h. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  siere 

Pomegranates each 

Quincea do. 

Raspberries lb. 

Walnuts .bush. 


3 
5 
1 
4 

3 
0 
9 
0 
14 


Artichokes each 

Asparagus bundle 

Beans  Broad h  sieTC 

Kidney i  siere 

Beet,  Red..... dos. 

Broccoli bundle 

BrusselsSprouts  ^  sieTe 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

pickling dos. 

Endire   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Sarlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs .,, bunch 


8. 

0 
0 
0 
3 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
4 
1 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 


YEOBTABLSS. 

d.  8.   d 

4  to  0    6  Horseradish  ...  bundle 

0  0    0    Leeks bunch 

0  0    0    Lettuce score 

6  4    0    Mushrooms  pottle 

0  3    0  Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 

0  16  Onions  ...„..»...  bunch 

0  2    6  pickling quart 

0  2    0  Pardey  ...dos.  bunches 

0  3    0    Parsnips ..„  dos. 

6  0    8    Peas. qnart 

0  6    0    Poutoes   bushel 

0  3    0  Radishes  dos.  Imnches 

6  10    Saroys   .^ dos. 

0  8    0    Sea-kale  basket 

6  4    0    Spinach ^ sieve 

3  0    0    Tomatoes i'^^v^ 

8  0    0    Turnips .bunch 

8  0   0  I  VegetableMarrowsdos. 


St 

3 
0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 


d. 


0 
14 
12 

10 
3 
8 
7 
0 
4 
0 

20 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 
0 


6toff 


2 
0 
6 
2 
4 
6 
0 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 


0 
3 
2 

0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
4 
3 


.  d 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
0 

d 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


in  a  shady  place,  or  if  placed  out  of  doors  should  be  covered 
for  6  inches  with  old  tan,  ashes,  le^  mould,  sand,  cinder 
adies,  &C.,  and  no  forcing  should  be  attempted  until  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots  and  the  flower-stalks  pushing.  Bulbs  in- 
tended for  the  flower  garden  (now  still  beautiral  from  its 
svmmer  ornaments^,  should  be  placed  on  a  dry  hard  bottom 
in  any  shady  sheltered  place — ^Hyacinths  5  inches  apart, 
Tulips  2  or  3  inches  apart.  Crocus  2  inches  apaart— and  then 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Bobert  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery,  Tooting,  Surrey. — Cata- 
logue of  Stove,  Qreenhouse,  and  Hardy  Plants,  Hyacinths,  cmd 
other  Bvlbous  Boots,    1864-5. 

William  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Waltibam  Cross. — Bose  Catalogue,  1864-5;  Descriptive  Cata* 
logtie  of  Hardy  Omamentdl  Trees  and  Shnibs;  List  of  Beaton* $ 
Hybrid  Bedding  Oeraniums, 
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JOUiaSML  OW  HOiPHCTJI^rUEIB  AOT)  COTTAGE  GABDENEB.         [  October  li,  iSM. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•*  ^e  request  that  no  one  inll  -wrrite  privately  to  liie  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  **  Jonrnal  of  Hortaoaltnre, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coxmtry  €tentilem«B/'  By  so 
doing  they  are  sulyected  to  myuatifiable  twrable  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  bo  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jou/mal  of  Sortienl- 
twre,  <fc.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  oo  tiie 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardoiing  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  sul^ects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  wnte  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  nevw  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

If  .B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  xmanswered  until  next 
week. 

Ladt  Dowhm»  Vihw  (J'.  B,  X.%  —  The  large  leaf  belongs  to  m  true 
Lady  Dovrnes*  IHne ;  bitt  after  a  earefal  eompariaoa  wtth  several  Vines  of 
that  variety  the  sroaU  leares  appear  to  beUmg  to  q^ite  another  sort,  they 
beiiig  differently  lobed  and  rounder. 

HBAsnifo  BY  Gab.— Will  "  8,  J".  JJ.»"  who  dewrlbed  the  apparatos  he 
employs,  oblige  us  by  informing  A.  Maples,  Esq.,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  apparatus  can  be  purchased  ? 

AxABTLLins  {James  Cumiey,  ^<le«oule).-The  AmarylUda  you  refer  to 
emt  be  snpplied  at  from  three  to  five  guineas  a-dosea.  Mr.  Anderson  aaka 
us  to  refer  yon  to  Mr.  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery,  HoUoway. 

BowLiKo  OnaBK  Patcht  (iT.  Tweedy)  --Leave  it  until  the  spring.  Early 
in  March  sift  over  it  a  sufficiency  of  fresh,  moderately  fertile  earth  to  barely 
cover  the  grass,  say  half  an  inch  in  depth ;  then  sow  over  the  half  acre 
Slbs.  of  Suckling  seed  (TrifbUnm  miniu),  and  roU  it  in  with  a  light  roller. 
Vo  imking  ia  needed,  except  to  make  the  earth  sifted  on  level  before  sowing. 

Soil  avp  TmiFSBAinnai  Fon  Piants  {A.  W,  A.)» — Aristoloohia  cymbi- 
fera  requires  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  turfy  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  leaf 
xnenld,  with  a  f^^  admixture  of  silver  sand.  It  Is  a  stove  plant,  doing  well 
wbea  subjected  to  ordinary  stove  management.  Patestonia  orenata  we  do 
not  know.  Philadelphns  mezleaaua  is  hardy,  and  wUl  grow  in  any  soil, 
lightish  loam  being  preferable. 

WoKics  IN  Pots  (£iifty).— We  have  repeatedly  stated  how  to  expel  them 
fifom  pots.  Mix  14  lbs.  of  lime  with  thirty  galtons  t)f  water,  stir  well,  and 
fbrty-eight  hours  afterwards  flood  the  pots  with  the  dear  liquid,  having  pre- 
viously stopped  the  holes  with  clay  or  cork.  The  worms  will  come  to  the 
lurfsce,  when  they  are  easily  destroyed.  After  an  hour  or  two  let  the 
drainage  act.  If  this  is  not  effectnal  repeat  the  dose.  To  make  a  bottom 
inpervioos  to  woraw,  mix  boiling  ooal  tar  with  ashes,  fbrm  a  floor  4  inches 
thick,  \^  an  inch  of  small  gravel  on  the  surface,  9cqA  ram  firm.  Another 
way  is  to  place  a  layer  of  lime  riddlings  an  inch  thick,  ram  firm,  add  two 
aiore  layers,  and  then  sufficient  coal  ashes  for  plunging  purposes.  To  pre- 
vent worms  coining  from  the  outside  have  edgings  of  boards  8  inches  above 
the  surf^Me,  and  paint  them  with  boiling  gas  tar.  We  will  answer  for  them 
not  troubling  yon  afterwards  if  you  take  care  not  to  place  whole  families  in 
the  pots  along  with  the  compost.  There  are  pluits  with  wliito  flowers  named 
Agetatum  latifoHum,  A.  angustlfoHum,  A.  album,  and  A.  oonspionum,  the 
last  two  of  which  come  true  fhnn  seed.  Any  seedsman  can  supply  seed ; 
but  wt  believe  the  first  two  cannot  be  had  from  seed,  it  net  beteg  obtain- 
able. 

MusHBooM-BXD  IN  FiUMx  ( W.  M,  ifMo^omf ).— Tou  made  yosr  bed  all 
x%htk  but  you  should  have  waited  until  it  had  heated,  and  ascertained  the 
degree  of  heat  before  spawning.  As  it  is  yon  have  spawned  it,  and  the  heat 
may  probably  be  too  much  for  the  spawn.  Whether  it  will  heat  or  not 
depends  of  course  on  the  thiclmess  of  the  dung,  and  at  to  that  you  leave 
na  in  ignorance.  It  was  wrong  to  place  the  spawn  on  the  surface  and 
cover  it  with  soil.  It  should  have  becoi  covered  with  an  inch  of  droppings, 
and  then  with  soU.  You  have  4one  wrong  again  to  water  the  bed,  for  mois- 
ture at  this  early  stage  tends  to  prevent  the  spawn  running,  dryness  being 
enenllul  for  that.  As  yon  have  made  the  bed  and  spawned  it,  we  would 
ndviie  yon  to  wait  for  about  six  weeks  and  see  what  the  result  wUl  be.  You 
may  water  lightly  a  month  hence,  but  give  none  until  then,  and  afterwards 
cover  the  surface  with  an  inch  or  two  of  hay  or  dry  litter.  The  soU  at  this 
MBson  in  an  unheated  place  will  not  require  much,  if  any  watering. 

Prxpaxxno  Rosb-bbds  {A  Tufehe-^ean  Subioriberl.—Ia.  the  first  place 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  the  beds  out  to  a  depth  of  2  feci  and  remove  the 
sttbsoil,  laying  the  surface  soil  on  one  side,  for  it  will  do  to  mix  with  the  new 
mU.  which  may  consist  of  turfy  loam,  neither  strong  nw  light,  two-thirds, 
lav  mould  one-third,  6  inches  of  well  rotted  manure  being  worked  in  at  the 
time  of  planting.  If  the  ground  is  well  drained  no  stones  wiU  be  needed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  beds,  nor  are  they  of  any  value  unless  there  be  drains  to 
take  the  water  from  them,  for  digging  holes  and  placing  rubble  at  the  bottom 
is  only  making  drains  without  outlets.  If  the  ground  is  drained,  6  indies 
of  brickbau  or  broken  stones  at  the  bottom  of  each  bed  will  be  serviceable. 
(te  this  place  a  layer  of  tnrve^  grass  side  downwards,  and  after  mixing  the 
old  surface  soil  with  the  new  compost  lay  it  in  the  trenoh,  and  do  not  tread 
it  mdte  than  can  be  helped.  This  done,  nut  on  6  inches  of  well  rotted 
manure,  and  fork  it  neatly  into  the  soiL  The  beds  shoold  be  made  at  once, 
and  rather  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface,  to  allow  for  the  soil 
settling  before  the  Roses  are  planted  in  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
Boses  planted  five  years  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  the  old  long  roots 
pruned  to  about  one«half  their  length,  but  the  fibres  and  small  roots  should 
not  be  cut,  except  to  remove  injured  parts.  Closer  pruning  than  usual  will 
be  necessary,  and  it  f>hould  be  deferred  until  March.  Dwarf  Roses  planted 
at  the  foot  of  standards  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  hide  the  hue  stems ;  Imt  if 
these  are  considered  unaighUy  why  not  plant  dwarfs  only  t  Mo  Roses  will 
do  well  under  the  heads  of  standards,  and  they  eannot  be  grown  te  perfec- 
tion when  their  roots  are  intruded  upon  by  other  plants.  It  ia  beet  to  grow 
one  thing  in  a  place  and  hare  it  good. 

SxsoLiNo  GBBAimms  (TT.  /.  TF.).— Send  speelmeut  fai  flower  to  the 
Ploral  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Hortteultaral  Soeiacy.  If  the  Committee 
commend  them  yon  can  then  offer  them  to  some  of  our  leading  flinlati. 


Old  Coroh  Caxb  as  a  Mantjbu  (/.  G,  9.).— We  presume  that  you  mean 
the  refuse  after  I^m  ott  hat  been  expteMadfroift  ttie  Cotton  seed.  Like  akl 
other  vegetablfi  refuse,  it  is  useful  aa  a  manure.  We  should  spread  it  over 
the  surface  Just  previously  to  the  last  digging  or  ploughing  before  Inserting 
the  crop.  It  would  benefit  pasture  land  sown  Ufliuf  on  the  aarfaoe  aaiiy  hi 
the  spring. 

T7PAS  Tbbb  {An  OU  Ai&scrlfter).— It  is  the  Anttaria  tosiearia.  of  botaaistsL 
and  is  included  in  the  natnral  order  Urtie»,  and  Pdygamia  Dtoseia  of 
LimMBUs.    it  is  a  native  of  Java,  Macassar,  and^orneo,  and  Is  a  tree  having 
an  abundant  milky  Juice ;  it  att«ins  a  height  of  90  or  more  feet;  leaves  not 
unlike  those  of  some  of  the  M<ignolla8  in  substance  and  pale  green  eotovr^ 
but  slightly  beart^aped.  and  the  sides  not  quite  equal  in  sis*.    In  Hofg'a 
"  Vegeteble  Kingdom  "  it  is  stated  that  according  to  the  analysis  of  Peaetkr 
and  Caventon,  Upas  antiaria  contains  an  elastic  resin  having  the  appearaaeo 
of  caoutchouc,  but  diflbring  in  ite  qualities ;  a  gummy  matter ;  and  a  bitter 
substeooe.  aoluble  In  water  and  alcohol,  in  which  residee  the  deleterious  - 
properties  of  the  Juiee,  and  which  appears  to  contaiu  a  new  vegetable  alkali. 
Strydinine  has  never  been  discovered  in  it.     This  poison  leaves  no  trace 
behind  it  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  havu  died  by  ite  aotfoa;  the  blood* 
vessels  are  only  filled  with  a  blaokish  blood,  as  in  asphyxia.     Introdooed 
Into  the  veins, xleath  is  even  far  more  rapid  than  when  applied  by  a  wound  ; 
eight  drops  injected  into  the  Jugular  of  a  horse  killed  him  in  a  minute  and 
a  half  in  a  tetanic  stete.   The  flesh  of  animals  killed  by  this  poison  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity.    So  virulent  doea  this  tree  appear  to  be,  that  even 
linen  made  from  Its  fibre,  insufficiently  prepared,  is  so  acrid  as  to  cause  the 
most  distressing  itching.    But  though  thus  virulent,  the  stetements  thai  it 
is  death-fraugnt  to  rest  under  ite  shade  are  anpnlative  ezaggeratioac* 
There  was,  and  probably  Is  now,  a  large  speoiBiea  in  the  Botanio  Oarden  a^ 
Calcutta,  and  we  have  been  under  ite  ahaoe^  handled  iu  bark,  and  gathered 
leaves  from  it  with  impunity. 

Fix>wbb  Gailden  Plan  {A»  TT.,  WooUey  Pork). —The  Editors  neter 
supply  plans;  they  only  critidse  tSioee  submitted  to  thena.  In  **F\ower 
Gardentaig  f^r  the  Many,"  wiiioh  oan  be  had  free  by  poet  from  our  offloe  fsr 
five  postage  stamps,  there  are  several  plans  and  how  to  plant  them ;  and  a 
great  number  of  other  plans  are  distributed  through  previous  volumes  of 
this  Journal. 


Millbt's  Mzonomrx  Pbaob  (A  Dmr^fbrd  ItM^erK— It  1e  the 
the  Royal  George,  a  very  good  PcMh,  and  ttuftrea  weH  in  n  Peadi-boiMe* 

Faurr  Txbss  ron  Nnw  Zbalavo  (3,  WeOg,  IFooJtoM).— A  letter 
forwarded  to  you  on  tbia  tuhleet,  and  is  ratomed  by  the  poet  oflloe,  madced 
'*  Not  known  in  Woolwich.**  Send  us  a  stamped  enyelope  with  your  fUl 
address. 

Htdbopult  (An  Old  Affteeri&er).— We  bdleve  that  it  la  of  Ameriein 
origin,  and  not  patented  in  thia  eountrr,  bnt  we  are  nol  oniyii.  Aft  mH 
evoite  thera  are  two  or  three  makera  of  wem  in  lengianii. 

Heatxvo  GasBMBOusB  vbom  BlItohbm  Bozun  (A,  O,  T.).— There  wHI 
be  a  difficulty  in  heating  your  greenhouse  from  the  kitohen  boiler,  owina  to 
that  boiler  being  8  fiset  above  the  floor  of  the  greenhocae.  The  lid  bon^ 
moveaUe  and  open,  you  cannot  take  the  pipea  in  tiie  hdose  Uf^her  than  thilr 
height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  eiroulatiMi  wo^  be  impeded  If 
you  had  the  pipes  inside  the  house  lower  than  the  water  in  the  Ixuler.  IT 
von  took  vour  pipes  round  the  house  yon  would  need  to  have  the  pipes  Oialr 
height,  which  would  spoil  your  doorway  ttam.  the  pMssge  and  ttM  doocwaj 
into  the  fcarden.  With  a  dose  lid  you  oould  take  the  pipeB  up  over  the 
doorway,  but  in  no  case  must  they  fall  more  than  8  feet  nom  the  floor.  If 
your  boiler  had  been  8  feet  below  the  levvl  of  the  greenhonae  floor  jre« 
could  have  taken  pipea  round  three  aidea  of  yoor  Uttle  bouse  on  the  tumt 
level.  The  simplest  plan  for  you  would  be  to  haye  an  iron  or  slate  tank,  or 
a  stand  of  water-pipes  of  any  shape  nu>st  dealraUe,  but  on  the  same  level  aa 
the  boiler,  placed  anywhere  between  the  two  doors,  which  would  be  quila 
snflloient  to  keep  out  frost— that  is,  presuming  yon  nuist  beat  flroui  Ihto 
boiler.  The  simplest  plan  In  the  drcomataneee  would  be  a  small  iron  al0f« 
Inside  the  house,  with  flat  top  for  an  evaporating>pan  to  be  covered  wlb  % 
lid  when  much  moisture  was  not  wanted. 

Noncx  TO  Quit  Bbbvicx  <A»  P.).— Probftbly  yon  would  be  i^le  to  oomptf 
vour  employer  to  gi^  you  a  fhll  month's  notlo^  m  aaa  equSvaient  in  money  ^ 
but  the  legal  expenses,  leas  of  timOi  and  the  diiinellnatkm  to  engage  aay 
one  who  has  sued  his  master,  would  more  than  outweigh  the  value  of  the 
few  shillings  overplus.  Yon  had  better  state  ftdrty  to  your  ma«ter  yoor 
wUlIngness  to  leave  at  the  time  he  wishes,  hot  that  you  are  entitied  to  m 
we^'s  wages  in  addition;  and,  unless  he  la  anreasooable,  or  tbem  ia  Bom» 
fact  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  he  will  give  yon  your  ftall  due. 

Datuea  arbobba  Cutting-baok  ( Jf.  J*.).— Yon  may  cut  the  plant  badk 
when  you  like ;  but  we  should  prefer,  if  yon  keep  the  plant  in  a  low  teo- 
peratuM  hi  winter,  Juat  seoure  fh>m  froet»  to  ea(  it  back  about  Mai«h,  and 
then,  ae  the  heat  increased,  it  would  break  vigotooslj;  and  If  the  wood  waft 
well  ripened  every  fresh  shoot  would  produee  flowers.  No  plant  will  better 
stand  pruning  or  cutting-in.  We  pref^  pUmta  fi  faet  high  to  those  8  fset  m 
height,  when  we  can  give  them  room,  aa  the  knoe  flowen  look  beat  whan 
voo  can  look  up  to  rhem  hangbig  down,  or  at  least  look  to  them  on  «b» 
level  of  the  eye.    At  3  or  4  feet  high  you  osily  see  the  backa  of  the  flowen. 

HxATUio  avb  Glass  roa  QajmiHOuaB  (/.  J.).— We  balieve  Muae^f  » 
apparatus  answers  very  well.  We  should  prefer  either  dear  or  rou|^ 
glass  to  green,  for  a  greenhoose,  though  we  have  little  doubt  but  grom 
would  do.    Light  blue,  or  sky  Une^  doea  weU. 

Pbbsxbvino  WAUfUTs.— **  Can  any  of  jawrtono^ouAaata  inform  mo  wtefc 
wiU  prevent  Wahiuta  getting  mouU^,  irtun  gathered  and  laid  by  T  One  of 
vour  correspondento  mentions  they  may  t>e  xept  moist  by  being  placed  in 
jars  and  kept  in  a  cellar ;  but  this  will  not  prevent  their  getting  mouldy, 
whioh  they  do  first  outside  tiie  shell,  thea  faiside  the  sheli ;  the  sUn  that 
covers  the  kernel  becomes  mouldy,  and  afterwards  black,  and  soon  the  not 
deoays.— A  G.  L."  £  We  shall  be  obliged  by  informatioa  on  this  point.  Wo 
waah  them  thoroughly,  and  then  keep  than  in  Jars  in  a  eoKt  oeilar,  witbent 
their  beeomming  mould^.J 

PnopAOATnra  Wmsu  CnnBT  (A  Aifts0rAer)«— The  fhdt  Is  that  of  th» 
Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  alkekenjl),  a  hardy  herbaosous  plant,  read&y 
increased  by  seed  sown  in  spring.  It  is  beet  removed  in  March,  and  the  room 
divided,  which  is  a  ready  mooe  of  propagating  it.  It  will  grow  *>«««# 
anywhere,  but  pretea  light  aandy  kiamy  sttl* 

BooKa  (if.  U.).—Ja.  about  a  fortnight  tbd  wortc  on  Tina  oultare  wM  to 
publiahed.  It  will  be  advertisod  in  otur  naart  Number.  The  **  Cottage  Gar« 
denera'Diotionazy  "can  be  had  firom  oar  office  firee  by  post  for  5«.  8<i» 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICITLTUBE  AKD  COTTAGE  OABDEI7BB. 


OLimiu  *o>  HsDo  Wiiu  (9.  P.).— We  npSMaTBi: 
v^DB  •my  utm*  vtth  ndtibla  ihnb*  Old  elhitan, 
■■nh  t^wt :  Halan  II«t)  tlgol^rti.  K«utai>.  1 

I"!""",  a^  ■UTo.^dMd  t  Vlrthriu  Ontmt  Am^ 

BovRtDc  IB  JoBkTT ;  ud  OoUouitn  mlonpbTlla.  Kiit  ud 
BulwrK  Dtnrlnll ;  OtBUtU  uans  graadfaon,  n«Mdt,  luntlBM*  ma 
lU  nrla^  polite,  Onsak  (nwt  WBMf),  avdmml,  tUGhIU  Btn- 
n«*;  AtoauB* uHtikM ;  OibBaaulbufncniiai  OntBinipTtuuMu 
OnrirMii Tham)[  PTTni]ai»nlt*,red>Dll«hU«i  ' 

•>lr  lad  lu*  i  ud  ot  aoHt-^vr* 


CEnrircai  _^    _ 

'  rnuilliw— *ii^  leiBoiB  {Bariit),  Tninpet,  DiMi 

. f    BoHt— JyTlMn,  nplHIl'Wi    DlBdM    ■■^Ul- 

-;-—  -  —  B^itoa*.  AUm  QniT,  tuak  and  ThiMbTiu;  AfTfrw 
TliBMM  Uui*,  lArluauL  WilUMDt'a  CUnMnK.  Fringe»  LobIh,  FdJIcI 
Pmrta^  lOd  MlltldBd'Oriwii ;  ffvtrU.  HiduiB  d'ArbliT  aod  Tbi 
SBiud;  SmthkU,  IbvbK,  Ana^  ar  OrtmHn,  aDd  "  -~  -  ■•  '-' 
*—  ' — a  Paaout,  Trioiloc.  r 
la  ilpliB ;  I^mlnn  bi 


OnMUi-.  JfilW- 

■ntleniiU.  fnirutliElniB.  and  bnskf- 

il.  Dimi!  WWu1«  «hiM"il"  "a 

CTBBdlttoTB;  Perlplaoa 

UaiutrBiB  Ji 


Ja  rarMy  alba;  FaariOara 
KafMUarnadiOonti  Jm 

lunlkiaU  pUntoIadOB  aad _^, , 

Ubii  iBtamadlu.  unrso),  and  hTbrtdoai  Btfuonla  radioaL ,..  „. 

Vnadfaani  Bamkiimt  Shm.  Juat  ttt,  FMrtanlaaa  (wliHa  »ma  t^Oow), 
a>d  JaoM  aaiJot  JToiMttU,  Jaana  0«*n»  CIMb  of  OoM,  SaUMoia  oi 
AufBaU,  IriBBvht  da  BolvjUar,  (^hlii*.  and  luaiqna. 
MtDBUDTA  aucutui  ViBixBiaa  (Ja  JauU  ' 
watpar  »ootd  not  b«ai  lb*  Timon  of  an  erdlnarr 
'KdlBiotTaikihlnlf  BHttadD^    irTaaBiitKDp. 

tUskoaM  at  Mnw,  BBd  tkta  idtt  " — ' ' ~ 

.pMaaatlac,  Ibare  !■  no  donbt  0 

papaaa.    W»  haxe  no  njwclaBCL  

^MUnialBBatDBn.kaapleit  Ihaai  mattm  wtntcr' 

-MttacthaoMpUiKalBkalLatrafaHaa.  Why  net  Irr  ta  ]»*  it  mr  tb« 
l^ter  aaHadxpT  and  M  hUIs  a  anaittsa  In  berttaalMrB  lor  TwrMir, 
Zr  j«nda,and -■ v-i.  v.  _r_.  ..  .. ... 


U*  AmaUiir).-y!e  tm  tbl< 
"     ■    wintar  fn  lb*  Wait 
rarini  vhb 


IB  a»lnlli|i  kotba  tluit  ara  aniBd.  md  it  la  a  polBt  nqalriac  i 
t  and  nparluoa.    Wban  HraciDib*  at*  placad  In  niai  aar& 


tt'  tba  baae.  tha  n^'  polnl 


Bi  BBT  lenr^  «t  tli 

"• '■inra  at  I 

OctabCT,  \ ., . 

naM«nibablT  tb 


Aa  liMum;  ror  U  thar : 

iteta  tbi  baaa  nut »(,  tma  thi 

DonBaEtoplaaalbem  Inwitar  w 

tft^fwromOi,    naipabalBtha 

»Ucb  b  (lanUfBl  In  nuNt  aoft-vab. 

k*aUauttaTathairat«iBd(i>ontolbebDlbnnlai-ilC ..    _ 

«lwn  tbaj  mlcbt.  and  tl»i  wonM  thni  do  ImparaMa  mladilat     H  roa 

■train  tba  mter  tbzavfb  b  placa  af  ■nalln  yoa  oiair  kaap  lub  laatata  aat 

of  tba  iliaMa.    We  kno*  of  soIlilDt  tbat  will  Ult  tbam  and  iret  U  baim. 

1«>  to  ntetabls  Ufa.  Hnim  abanoad  Uw  water,  place  a  (riioa  of  cbaroiwt 

M  tha  bottoo  of  tlia  Klaaai^  and  plaee  tbam  la  a  irj  enpbwd, 

£  a).-~Toa  mar  do  bi  am  piopaaa,  but  tod 

"•■  Tonr  bale!  in  Iba  wall  (pt«»n  boied 

nabla  yoa  to  dlap«M  wUb  aay  tptt 
te  BOre  Dpoi  Ifea  bDudi,  fti;.,  an,  Ibi 
ar  bolH  is  t^  wall  tbtre  vooU  be 

M  frame  or  pit  with  litter,  or  V 


Ihaadl^t 


TOO  dlipaBBevi 


p,  and  moMnre,  ai 


neb  a  plan 

...dadtbare*. 

E  abundance  of  air.    In  d 


a  brIcB  ArtHtt'i  atore  and  an 


WOI  da  adMiabl*.    If  wa-wallad  tob  plaltorm  araal  b> 
BtttUB  rnna  Iha  anna.    Tha  dialanea  af  the  platforai  from 

' '  nthaalBe  oT  tbaptaBIa    For  raUiar  email  fAante 

■    iBihaQMbaB 


jeoT  tbaplL-  _    _. 

Iwa  aaad  dhlaaaa     ir  Iha  on  It  daap  proalalaB  ilKn 
*a|ilairaiBi,BdtbebiatiBadaweBldba  to  hnal 


B  imTiTaTed  by  placing  g 
Tiantlgnan  wooM  do  wall  araftad  db  1l 
Hie  NuMI  Bunbari 


■de  lor  altating 


The  Wblte 


UablaMabaBkoiibiiTel 
lb*  AlluDla,  and  Ladj 
EBap  TBtlieT  hnger  then 


lo  ■  well  aa  tha 

Aatbar  did  lUtle t»d  Ibl ,  _ , 

ta  good  and  Wf  II  ripened.    If  tte  wood  b  weak  and  not  Ann  ««  eontd  bold 

«te*  da  little  CDodallarwarda.    If  tbej  bear  onl;  nuderaUl/,  and  tha  wood 

Ja  DUteiatalj  atrong  and  flrm,  the •" '"  — * —  ' —      '  ■ 

na  hare  the  planu  tber  wonid  ba 
■watth  whll*  to  pi —  ••■ '  -" 


_,     __.  ...tj  waoW  do  nail  j«ar. 

A*  tbar  did  lUtle  taod  Ibb  aeaam  IbaT  mliht  do  wall  nait  jear  If  the  wood 
• i.-t  — •,  .. 1     "-!„  wood  bwaak  and  — ■' —  —  — "•■-■• 


H  prodDoa  for  j 


The  pota  mnat  be  pN««ied.    irroawaotta  fnnaaailj 

a  aooB  aa  lb*  learea  nloar  iba  pou  mlitht  be  placed  on  tb«  cortb  aide  of 
nee  to  net  tha  Ttntebefbia  again  auttUK  tbam. 

Wain  W»xK»  LiLi  PLi«TiFO  U.  X.  ff}.— The  beat  time  la  In  April 
'ben  crawth  ia  eommenciiig.  Take  tbem  Dp  earerollr  wUh  a>  ninch  ot  tbt 
Uck  fleahy  atcm  a>  poailble.  and  If  ktpl  anme  tlmt  oot  or  water,  pack  li 
■■pBDeaaad  heepfroBi  tiie  dn^nr  Itiftnencra  cf  the  atmoaphera,  Tbt 
Innte  cannot  ba  too  aoon  planted  in  their  permanent  poHliloni  after  tbej 
m  taken  dol  of  the  water.  If  tba  pand  botlom  aaoatiti  o(  mad,  or  tbi 
.jtMB  la  a  BtiDBt  lean,  Bolhint  wDl  be  laqnired  bat  to  tie  a  ateae  lo  tba 
rartof  theplant. and  baTlacbeteBcd  it  flrmlir  drop  Ibe  whole  lo  the  place 
-—■—'.  Thedapthot  water  abonld  not  be  lean  than  1  toot  not  more  than 
'     nmBdasd  the  bottom  bgnmLpUea  the  plaaton  the 

;h  wire,  and  ibao  drop  It  into  the 

1  the  onnm  i^warda,   If  Ibe  abate 
It  tha  planta  la  etrong  loam,  faalenlnc 


and  good  report  they  have  l>efriended  the  UraJitna.  xney 
have  conaLrtently  dealt  Uberally  towarda  them,  more  libe- 
rally in  feet,  than  any  other  schedule-framers,  and  iHiinh 
the  rsBuIt  mnat  have  proved  to  every  one  the  justice  of  their 
deodB.  At  any  rata,  they  tnuat  have  thia  satisfacboii,  that 
at  no  previoua  show  haa  there  ever  been  an  eihibiteOTof 
Brahma  birds  equal  to  that  jnat  held.  I  am  not  now  spett- 
ing  of  the  quality,  but  from  the  hi^h  eommendationB  be- 
atowed,  I  imapne  that  was  not  Iftcking.  All  Buoceaa  then, 
aay  I,  to  lalington,  and  ito  promoters.  Never  mind,  whether 
it  ia  the  "  PoSby  Club  "  or  not,  the  old  proverb  iaya  tbat 
"  HandBome  ia  that  handaome  doeo,"  and  that  Iglingtan  laa 
acted  handvimely  tona  dwpiaed  Brahmaa  there  ia  no  doubt. 
I  would  aak  Uioae  who  malign  ua  to  look  at  the  B^u- 


W) 


JOUENAL  OF  HOBTICTTLTUBE  AND  COTTAGE  GABDENER. 


[  October  11,  IftM. 


IfttionB  of  the  Show.  No.  1  rona  thus — "  The  Judges,  whom 
the  Poultry  Club  will  select,  will  be  empowered  to  withhold 
a  piiie  or  prizes  for  want  of  merit  or  oompetition,  lut  ad- 
di^MuiX  prites  voiU  he  given  where  the  entriee  are  wwmanAU  and 
meritorioue**  This  blue  ribbon  of  distinction  was  reserved 
for  Brahmas.  I  trust  Mrs.  Birmingham  wiU  maJce  a  note  of 
it;  this>  too,  at  a  show,  where  Dark  and  Light  birds  were 
divided,  and  a  class  for  pullets  added.  Judging  from  the 
prize  list,  amongst  all  the  classes  for  single  cocks,  there  could 
not  have  been  one  with  a  more  severe  competition  than  the 
Brahma^  thirteen  entries,  eight  being  named  in  the  prize 
list. 

Then  hail  to  merry  XeliD^oiia 
And  to  the  Poultry  C---— ^ 

And  when  they  next  do  hold  a  Show, 
Maj  I  be  there  to  tee. 
-*T.  B.  A.  Z. 

[We  hope  we  may  meet  you  there,  and  that  then  the 
daases  mav  be  better  arranged.  May  White  and  Coloured 
Dorkinsrs  be  separated,  and  Folands  of  all  sorts  be  un- 
mingled.] 


GAME  FOWLS  AT  THE  ISLINGTON  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

As  an  exhibitor  of  Game  fowls,  I  attended  the  Poultry 
Show  at  Islington  last  week,  and  you  may  imagine  what  my 
surprise  was,  after  devoting  almost  a  year's  trouble  and 
expense,  and  taking  cpreat  pains  to  breed  chickens  in 
January,  to  see  the  following  words  written  in  pencil  on 
one  of  my  pens.    "  Disqualifi^.    Old  birds." 

I  immediately  spoke  to  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  subject,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  at  the  time 
they  were  judged,  that  the  birds  were  cmckensof  this  year, 
and  he  still  entertained  the  same  opinion  about  them,  but 
that  the  Judge  would  have  it  to  the  contrary,  and  there  was 
no  appeal  from  his  judgment.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  after  a  man 
like  Mr.  Douglas  (who,  I  suppose,  has  been  the  most  sue- 
oessM  exhibitor  of  Game  in  England),  gives  it  as  his  un- 
qualified opinion  that  my  birds  were  bred  this  year,  I  do 
not  think  the  person  who  judged  them  could  have  had  much 
knowledge  about  a  bird,  or  he  never  would  have  indulged  in 
such  a  strange  freak  as  he  did. 

My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  is,  that  you  may 
publish  this  letter  to  clear  my  character  from  an  unjust  im- 
putation which  has  been  tlurown  on  it  by  some  one  who 
ou|^ht  to  have  known  better. 

In  conclusion  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  rules  of  the 
Poultry  Club  have  been  compiled  by  the  members  solely 
with  an  idea  of  pleasing  their  own  fancies.  If  such  were 
not  the  case,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  seen  prizes  as 
thickly  distributed  to  the  members  as  they  were.--GB0BaB 
W.  Kanwsll,  KingeUm  Creecent,  Portsea,  Hants, 


POULTEY   SHOWS  NOETH  AND  SOUTH. 

Thb  remark  has  been  made  that  more  poultry  shows  are 
held  in  the  north  of  England  than  in  the  south,  notwith- 
standing that  the  south  is  more  fiEtvoured  by  climate. 

I  think  I  can  discern  the  cause.  In  the  north  they  keep 
fowls  more  for  eggs.  The  Bose-combed  Everyday-layers  are 
there  the  favourites;  Silver  and  Golden-pencilled,  Golden 
and  Silver  Pheasant-marked,  Bedcaps,  and  Black  and  White 
Everlastings  (I  object  to  the  name  "  Hamburghs").  are  there 
admired  and  exhibited,  many  of  the  shows  appropriating 
five  or  six  classes  to  them,  which  are  eagerly  filled  by  the 
neighbouring  fanciers. 

In  the  south — that  is,  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hants 
—those  Everyday-layers  are  scarcely  known;  and  as  the 
breeders  here  keep  fowls  only  for  rearing  chickens,  the 
coloured  legs  and  non-sitting  propensity  of  that  sort  is 
directly  against  their  being  kept.  Yet  our  southern  poultry 
oommittees  are  so  blind  to  their  own  interest,  or  so  ignorant 
of  the  poultry  fancy,  that  they  still  reserve  four  or  more 
daeses  ibr  those  north -country  breeds,  while  all  the  southern 
varieties  must  compete  in  one  class.  This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  poultry  exhibitions  in  this  paxt 
of  England.  As  for  Shows,  we  have  the  Islington,  the 
Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Brighton,  and  the  Maidstone.    The 


Bose-combed  Everyday-layers  for  the  north,  the  Spanish, 
Shanghais,  and  Brahmas  for  such  places  as  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool,  and  Game  for  all  England;  but  for  the  home 
counties  the  varieties  of  the  Dorking,  or  Surrey  and  Susses 
fowls,  are  the  birds  for  exhibition. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  where  I  was  forciUy  reminded  of  the  above 
fact.  There  the  Dorkings,  though  they  had  only  one  class, 
yet  made  half  the  exhibition ;  wlule  the  four  clai»es  of  Bose- 
combed  Everlastings  (aliae  Hamburghs),  had  not  many  more 
entries  than  classes ;  Cochins  and  Brahmas  no  entries. 

Can  anything  be  plainer  than  that  if  the  southern  com- 
mittees wish  their  poultry  shows  to  be  a  success  th^  must, 
like  the  northern  managers,  patronise  their  local  breeds  P 
Let  them  give  the  Dorkings  five  or  six  classes — ^namely.  White 
Dorkings,  Cuckoo,  Qrey,  Speckled,  and  any  other  colouxed ; 
then,  as  the  neighbouring  breeders  find  these  varieties  pa- 
tronised, thev  will  join  m  the  exhibition,  and  insteaa  of 
regarding  it  (as  the  many  now  do)^  as  a  sort  of  rare  show, 
they  wiU  in  a  year  or  two  become  interested  supporters.  I 
beg  to  request  the  committees  of  our  southern  shows  to  con- 
sider this  question  for  another  year;  for  I  am  sorry  to  si^ 
that  even  the  London  Show  does  not  give  the  Dorkixigs  a  fimr 
chance,  for  there  only  two  classes  are  offered  for  all  varieties, 
the  White  and  Silver-Greys  being  mixed  in  one.  Is  this 
fair?  I  repeat  the  Dorkings  should  have  five  61asse«*> 
1,  White;  2,  Silver-Grey;  8,  Cuckoo;  4«  Speckled;  and 
6,  Other  colours ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  have 
justice  done  them. 

I  have  been  referring  more  particularly  to  the  southern 
shows.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  desire  the 
Bose-comb  Everlasting  layers  to  have  less  respect  shown 
them ;  but  I  contend  that  in  this  part  of  Englazul  Dorkings 
are  entitied  to  an  equal  if  not  a  larger  amount  of  encou- 
ragement. 

It  is  all  very  weU  to  divide  the  Brahmas  into  Dark  and 
Light  (though  they  are  only  varieties  of  Shanghais),  yet 
would  it  not  be  better  to  separate  the  Spanish  into  Black, 
White,  and  Blue  ?— B.  P.  Bbbnt,  DdOington,  Stusex. 


ERROES  IN  THE  ISLINGTON  PRIZE  LIST. 

I  SXB  you  have  an  error  in  the  prize  list  of  the  IslingtoD 
Show.  You  have  it  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  official  prize  lisC^ 
which  is  incorrect  I  should  fancy — ^viz..  Class  14,  Brown  Bed^, 
Mr.  Fletcher  first,  second,  and  third,  whereas  he  only  showed 
two  pens,  numbered  201  first  prize,  202  third  prize.  Mr. 
Dvas  showed  pen  195,  to  which  Ib  awarded  second  prize. 
Also  in  Class  15,  Duckwing  Greys  and  Blues,  you  have  it 
Mr.  Aykroyd  first,  which  is  right,  and  Mr.  Mathews  second 
and  commended,  whereas  he  only  showed  one  pen  in  that 
class ;  the  second  prize  was  numbered  208,  whidi  belonged 
to  Mr.  Everard;  tiiird,  Mr.  Fletcher,  which  is  right.  Now 
you  will  stop  a  good  deal  of  dubious  feeling  if  you  wiU  in- 
quire into  the  matter,  and  put  it  right  in  your  next  Number. 
— ^Thoicas  J.  Smith. 

P.S. — ^You  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  Judges. 

[We  corrected  one  error,  the  name  in  the  prize  list  being 
"  Bose  "  instead  of  "  Pease ; "  and  we  are  requested  to  correct 
another— viz.,  the  second-prize  single  Spmiish  cock  be- 
longed to  Mr.  W.  B.  Bull,  not  Bell.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining  now  whether  our  correspondent  is  correct  in  what 
he  concludes.  We  did  not  publish  the  names  of  the  Judges 
because  they  were  not  officially  announced,  but  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Teebay  judged  the  Spanish,  Brahmas,  and  Cochin- 
Chinas ;  Mr.  Dizoii,  Polands  and  Hamburghs ;  Mr.  Challoner, 
Game  and  Game  Bantams.  Who  the  other  classes  were 
judged  by  we  did  not  hear.] 


BEAHMA  POOTRAS  at  the  ISLINGTON  SHOW. 
Thb  wise  policy  of  the  Islington  authorities  in  dividing 
the  Brahma  class  iias  been  signally  justified  by  the  result. 
The  Brahmas  ranked  among  the  five  most  numerous  breeds 
at  the  late  Show ;  they  equalled  the  combined  muster  of  fhe 
four  varieties  of  Hamburgh  fowls,  more  than  doubled  the 
Spanish,  and  were  just  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  Poles. 
The  new  dass  of  Light  Brahmas  exceeded  in  its  numbers 
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ihirtj-two  oat  of  the  fifty  da^^es  of  ponltiy,  Ac,  wliich 
foirmed  the  Show;  and  among  the  daraee  numerically  in- 
ferior to  the  Light  Brahmas  were  the  fonr  Hambnrffh 
▼arieties,  and  all  the  €kime  classes  except  the  Beds.  In 
■ingle  oocks  the  Brahmas  stood  second  in  number,  being 
sorpassed  only  by  the  Game  Bantams.  These  figures  are 
encouraging  as  to  the  ftitore  of  the  Brahmas ;  for  if,  at  the 
fint  Show  which  recognises  their  right  to  dirision,  they 
make  so  creditable  a  master,  we  may  fiiirly  coant  apon 
increased  nambers  at  ftitare  shows,  when  the  ranks  of  the 
light  variety  will  be  swelled  by  the  birds  of  those  breeders 
who,  discontinaing  to  keep  a  breed  so  strangely  ignored, 
will  gladly  retam  to  their  old  fitvoarites,  now  that  jiutioe  is 
done  to  them. — ^Bbahma  Pootba. 


SILVEBrBUFP  COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

• 

Ih  yoor  report  of  the  Uttozeter  Show  yoa  say  in  year 
remarks  about  Ooddns,  "Hr.  Stretdi  here  exhibited  a  most 
azeeHent  pen  for  sise  and  general  characteristics,  bat  of 
Deather  most  difficult  to  describe."  The  description  of  birds 
•Huded  to  I  have  occasionally  ediibited  for  several  years, 
and  although  I  have  seen  them  frequently  described  in  your 
oeinmna  as  "  Silver-Cinnamon,"  I  have  always  considered  it 
a  wrong  deaignatdon ;  for,  according  to  written  authorities, 
a  onmamon  in  Cochins  is  a  reddish  brown,  or  the  colour  of 
wetted  cinnamon,  and  the  Silver  variety  has  a  cinnamon 
hadde,  and  t^e  body  colour  a  sort  of  French  white,  or  the 
same  mottled  with  cinnamon.  Now,  the  birds  in  question 
diffar  from  the  above,  having  a  ffolden-coloured  hackle,  both 
oocks  and  hens.  The  former  have  a  buff  ground  colour, 
most  of  the  fbathers  edged  with  a  silveiy  colour  on  the  side 
of  the  wings  and  backs ;  and  the  latter,  the  body  colour  more 
or  leas  of  a  neutral  buffi  I  have  usually  called  them  "  Silver- 
BuiEi,"  and  I  think  that  is  the  correct  designation ;  for  as 
there  are  Cinnamons  and  Silver-Cinnamon  varieties  so  called, 
why  not  one  of  Buffb  and  another  of  Silver-Buffs  ? — ^Thomas 
Stbjrgh,  Omulark, 

["  Silver-Buffs  "  we  think  is  a  good  distiQctive  name  for 
these  birds.] 

HEDGEHOGS. 

The  man  who  has  the  care  of  my  cows  informed  me, 
to-day,  that  some  milk  had  been  taken  from  one  <^  them  at 
night.  From  the  moist  state  of  the  teat  sucked  he  attri- 
buted the  loss  to  a  hedgehog.  Is  it  a  fact  that  hedgehogs 
have  milked  cows  at  pasture,  or  is  it  merely  a  vulgar  error  ? 
.  J.  T. 


[All  good  authorities  decide  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
that  the  hedgehog  sucks  the  cow  when  she  is  lying  down  at 
pasture.  If  your  cow  had  any  milk  taken  from  her,  we 
ahookl  conclude,  without  any  hesitation,  that  it  was  by  a 
hand.] 

BEES  AND  THEIE  MANAGEMENT. 

An  increased  interest  has  recently  been  excited,  which  is 
net  likely  to  abate,  in  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
an  insect  whose  instincts  and  labours  clearly  indicate  that 
it  was  intended  for  human  appropriation  and  benefit ;  and, 
although  a  new  branch  of  commerce  has  not  been  opened, 
an  impulse  has  been  given  to  an  old  and  neglected  one, 
which,  in  its  aggregate  results,  may  assume  the  character 
of  a  tributary  stream  to  the  wide  current  of  our  national 
prosperity.  Let  a  comparison  be  instituted,  first,  between 
the  quantity  of  honey  of  foreign  import  and  of  home  produc- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  between  that  which  is  and  that  which 
might  be  obtained  from  ample  resources  within  our  reach, 
and  the  result  wHl  show  that  we  are  sending  abroad  for  the 
very  article  which  abounds  in  our  own  rural  districts,  and  lies 
at  our  very  doors  ungathered.  The  extent  of  bee  farms, — of 
floral  acreage,  stlQ  unstocked,  vastly  exceeds  that  which  is 
turned  to  any  profitable  account. 

These  considerations  have  an  important  financial  bearing, 
and  point  to  a  source  of  income  which  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  tax-gatherer*s  schedules,  and  can  be  assessed 
only  at  the  rate  of  ordinary  skill  and  patient  perseverance. 
Let  tboie  who  can,  keep  beeo.    Of  course  a  given  extent  of 


countiy  can  only  maantain  a  certain  number  of  hives.  If  I 
may  hasard  a  conjecture,  I  should  say  that  for  every  100 
acres  throughout  our  midland  district  we  might  apportioii 
two  hives.  This  is  merely  a  rough  guess,  and  probably 
below  the  mark.  This  estimate,  I  am  convinced,  is  on  the 
safe  side.  If  I  were  asked  for  absolute  data  on  which  to 
base  an  opinion,  my  estimate  would  assume  this  shi^  :— 
For  capital  invested  take  each  stock-hive  at  £1  value,  then 
£20  would  be  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  a  bee-fhnn 
of  1000  acres.  Taking  the  average  of  good  and  bad  hon^ 
seasons,  we  may  assume,  and  that  quite  within  the  vuak, 
that  each  hive  will  vield,  one  year  with  another,  10  Ibe.  of 
honey.  Beckoning  tne  value  of  this  at  1$,  a-pound,  we  have 
jeiO  sterling  as  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  £20,  a  return  of 
exactly  50  per  cent. 

If  I  am,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  within  the  mark,  wlM 
can  be  a  better  or  safer  investment  than  a  fewfoU  bee-hiveB  F 
Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic — Heaven  help  them  to  thefar 
senses  and  the  pursuits  of  peace ! — ^keenly  appreciate  titie 
value  of  an  apiaiy,  and  know  how  to  manage  it.  We  aie 
indebted  to  them  for  some  new  forms  of  hive-construction, 
which  promise  to  be  of  great  utility,  and  in  the  science,  no 
less  than  the  practice  of  bee-ftrming,  they  are,  I  suspect^  in 
advance  of  ourselves. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  a  few  fiusts  and 
su^estions  culled  from  the  mass  of  correspondOToe  with 
whidi  I  have  been  almost  overwhelmed : — ^First,  as  to  the 
best  aspect  for  an  apiaiy.  Get  as  much  unobetiucted  sun- 
shine as  possible  from  the  S.E.  to  W.,  and  as  much  shelter 
as  you  can  obtain  firom  eveiy  other  point.  The  intervenUon 
of  a  low  wan  or  fence  as  a  screen  frt>m  the  S.W.  ]>revalent 
wind  will  be  an  advantage,  provided  it  does  not  interfere 
with  sunshine  from  that  quarter. 

I  have  a  range  of  open  hives  with  a  S.E.  aspect,  sheltered 
and  shaded  from  every  other  point  but  that  included  between 
S.E.  and  S.W.,  while  my  amaiy  has  an  aspect  which  embraoee 
the  points  from  S.S.E.  to  W. 

The  open  hives  receive  the  sunshine  first,  and  part  with  it 
soonest.  The  ^ect  is  curious  and  instructive.  The  bees  in 
the  open  hives  are  the  soonest  on  the  alert ;  those  in  the 
apiary  continue  their  work  the  longest.  With  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  honey  collected  in  a  g^ven  time,  I  cannot 
note  any  difference.  Ih  Holland  it  is  said  that  bee-hives  are 
generallv  placed  with  a  north  aspect^  in  which  they  thrive 
remarkably  wdl  (Vide  Cottaob  Gabdbksb.  voL  v.,  p.  76). 

I  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  result  to  tiy  the 
experiment  myself,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one  who  has.  I  do 
not  like  hives  to  be  enclosed  in  bee-houses ;  they  are  better* 
in  my  opinion,  exposed  to  the  free  currents  of  the  external 
atmosphere.  A  warm  blanket  of  stagnant  air  often  provee 
a  wet  one.  Bees  will  bear  the  lowest  winter  temperature 
unhurt,  but  a  moist  hygrometric  condition  is  fataL  A  sudden 
increase  of  atmospheric  temperature  causes  a  deposition  of 
moisture  within  a  bee-house,  which  affects  the  health  of  theee 
insects  more  than  anything  else.  Place  the  hives  in  an 
open  shed,  the  darker  the  better  in  winter,  and  let  the  wind 
blow  around  them. 

Secondly,  as  to  swarming,  my  advice  is  to  learn  its  indica- 
tions, which  have  been  described  in  the  Times,  and  may 
be  r^ul  in  any  t!1^i^"»^^  of  bee-keeping.  See,  if  possibl^ 
a  swarm  hived,  and  remember  that  the  object  is  to  secure 
the  queen.  I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  in  very 
warm  weather  that  bees  invariably  hang  out.  I  have  mostly 
(this  May  was  a  partial  exception)  no  other  warning  tiian  a 
sudden  cessation  from  their  work,  the  bees  spreading  tiiem- 
selves  in  numbers  of  forty  or  fifty  on  the  aUghting-boaird  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  queen  comes  out.  When  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  the  hives  are  fall,  the  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  the  interior  shows  itself  in  a  long  broad  streak 
of  deposited  moisture  at  the  opening  of  the  hive,  commonly 
called  sweating.  When  this  is  seen  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  morrow,  if  fine,  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  If  the  beee 
be  perceived  holding  intercourse  with  their  *'  antennsB,'*  in 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  on  the  front  board,  and  labour 
slackens,  you  may  expect  a  swarm. 

I  have  frequently  seen  a  swarm  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
fiight  kept  back  by  the  passage  of  a  cloud  across  the  sun- 
When  the  anxious  moment  comes,  and  the  melodious  and 
unmistakeable  hum  of  15,000  or  20,000  bees  proclaims  them 
on  the  wing,  let  the  watcher  retire  to  a  respectful  distance. 
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espeoiaQjkeep  obildziaitin  &cfc  all  lmteip«:t8,  oat  of  bAsm'B 
mj,  te  if  the  qfoeezi^  in  a  fit  of  penrersity  or  weakness, 
W0re  to  ftliglit  on  the  bead  of  even  an  expenenced  bee- 
ke^»6r  the  swarm  might  be  hived,  but  it  would  be  at  tiie 
Ymsf  imminent  penl  of  human  life.  When  they  have  all 
settled,  and  are  quiet,  hive  them  according  to  the  best 
e»erieB)Oe  or  directions  obtainalde. 

B«t  thirdly,  hiving  is  not  alwavs  an  easy  matter.  Bees 
wtt.  not  always  go  where  you  wiiua  them,  frequentlv  where 
yon  least  expect  tiiem.  This  is  a  point  to  be  considered  in 
iib»  establishaient  of  an  apiary.  The  first  step  in  this,  as  in 
other  things,  is  the  most  important.  The  Iciest  locality,  at 
least  one  iSiii^  in  my  case  has  proved  most  satisfitctory,  is 
the  sheltered  corner  of  a  kitchen  garden,  with  rows  of  cur- 
rant trees  in  front.  The  majority,  by  far,  of  my  swarms  have 
afiglkted  ott  currant  trees,  although  some  have  selected  rasp- 
berzy  trees  in  preferenoe,  and  they  have  not  unfrequent^ 
settled  on  the  part  where  the  canes  ace  secured  to  the  stakes. 
In  this  case  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  handling  the 
swarm,  lest  the  queen  should  be  crushed.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  either  to  out  through  the  canes  below  the  bees, 
aad  bending  the  stake  over  the  hive,  to  give  it  a  sharp  rap, 
aad  tftius  house  the  swarm ;  or,  as  I  have  mostly  done,  to  cut 
out  only  a  few  of  the  canes,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  through 
which  tiie  bees  are  precipitated  when  dislodged.  A  knowing 
hand  will  always  mark  where  the  bees  first  begin  to  cluster, 
aad  will  take  especial  care  to  get  that  part  of  the  swarm 
hired  first,  well  aware  that  the  q^ueen  is  there,  and  that,  if 
aeeored,  the  rest  of  the  bees  will  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  a 
gieot  pdnt  with  me  to  ascertain  this,  if  possible,  and  I  have 
OS  twaor  three  occasions  found  it  of  immense  advantage  to 
do  so.  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  large  swarm  alight  on  the 
thick  stem  of  a  large  plum  tree,  where  the  shaking  principle 
oould  not  be  lurought  to  bear.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
giape-Uke  x>endant  dnstering.  The  stem  was  bandaged  with 
a  large  thick  poultice  of  winged  life.  I  knew  whereabouts 
in  the  mass  her  apian  migesty  was  located,  and,  with  a 
honsemaid's  dusting  Inrush,  I  had  little  difficulty  in  getting 
her  into  my  power,  and  then  at  my  leisure  swept  the  remain- 
ii^  bees  m>m  the  stem  to  the  sheet,  on  which  the  hive  was 
placed  beneath  the  tree.  I  once  had  a  swarm  drop  in  the 
centre  of  a  thick  and  tangled  row  of  peas,  and,  instead  of 
dnstering  into  a  compact  mass,  the  bees  spread  themsdves 
OTflc  a  q>aoe  bordering  upon  15  or  16  inohes  square.  I  did 
not  see  where  the  queen  alighted,  and  fiiiled  in  mv  first 
attempt  to  hive  her.  Fortimately,  however,  I  noticed  a 
small  duster  of  bees  <m  the  ground,  and  on  separating  them 
found  the  queen.  Taking  her  gently  up  between  my  finger 
and  thumb,  I  placed  her  under  the  hive,  and  the  swarm  was 
seooved. — Wiujam  L^w,  MarsUm  TrusseU  Bedory,  Theddiaig' 


wSfis^  jKwusy. 


(To  he  contmued,) 


BABK-COLOUEEI)  HONEY— BEE  FOOD— 
WOODBUEY  FEAME-HIYES. 

I SXE  in  The  Journal  of  HoBTicuLTimB  for  last  week, 
this  aoMWev  to  a  correspondent.  "  Hie  dark  colour  of  your 
honey  tins  year  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the  season 
and  its  effects  upon  the  pasturage."  Now,  I  dare  hardly 
venture  to  have  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  Editors 
of  the  Journal,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  dark 
coloor  was  owing  to  the  h(«eydew.  I  never  remember  so 
mndi  as  there  has  been  during  the  latter  part  of  this  sum- 
mer—^ria.,  the  last  week  or  so  of  July  and  the  whole  of 
August.  Now,  I  found  that  the  storing  of  dark  honey  was 
coincident  with  these  honeydews,  and  this  autumn,  when 
removing  supers,  it  was  quite  curious  to  observe  how  plainly 
and  distinctly  you  could  mark  the  change  from  the  purest 
white  to  iAna  dark  hon^.  All  that  I  have  taken  since  August 
has  not  only  the  colour,  but  also  the  fiavour,  of  coarse  brown 
sugar  symp,  and  I  have  handed  over  some  15  lbs.  or  so  to 
the  nursery  and  kitchen,  where  it  is  appreciated. 

Secondly.  I  see  a  letter  in  the  same  Number  headed,  "Are 
Bees  Onmivorous  ?**  1  know  nothing  on  this  point  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I  feel  sure  that  I  remember  hearing  my 
brother-in4aw  say  some  years  ago,  before  I  kept  bees,  or 
took  any  interest  in  them,  that  he  often  fed  his  on  chicken 
bones  from  the  table,  and  occasionally  gave  them  a  black- 
birdL  hat  lest  I  should  hanre  dreamt  it,  I  have  written  to  him 


to  bA  particulars,  and  as  he  is  veiy  accurate  and  a  good 
observer,  I  shall  be  fhlly  satisfied  with  his  reply,  vniidi 
I  will  forwaord  to  you  if  you  desire  it.  And  now  I 
would  ask  a  question.  Three  years  ago  I  procured  a  Wood- 
bury bar-hive,  which  has  been  most  satisfactory  in  alt 
respects.  Two  years  ago  I  obtained  a  Woodbury  bar-frame 
hive^  and  each  year  the  frames  have  got  a  little  out  of  the 
perpendicular  as  soon  as  the  bees  b^^an  to  work,  and  thus 
scarcdy  any  of  the  combs  are  true,  and  many  are  joined 
together  so  that  the  frames  are  usdess.  I  do  not  wish  to 
break  up  this  stock  this  autumn.  Can  I,  now  or  next  spring . 
take  out  each  bar  and  prune  and  straighten  the  combs,  and 
then  how  can  I  keep  them  straight  P 

Query  2.  Is  the  borage,  so  much  recommended  as  bee 
food,  the  common  rough-leaved  blue  borage  ?  If  so,  where 
can  the  seed  be  obtained,  mmI  would  it  answer  to  sow  some 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  poor  land  with  it  ? — ^A.  W.  B. 

[You  may  very  probably  be  right  in  connecting  the  cdU 
lection  of  dark-cdoured  honey  w^  the  existence  of  honey* 
dew,  but  we  do  not  deem  this  opniion  contrary  to  our  owiu 
Honeydews  do  not  always  prodnce  thick  dark-coloured  honeys 
and  ite  veiy  general  appearance  this  summer  we  still  beHew- 
to  be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  season  and  its  eflisotn 
upon  the  pasturage. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  any  evidence  with  regard  to  the  oa^ 
nivorous  propensities  attributed  to  bees. 

Every  Woodbury  frame-hive  either  is,  or  should  be,  tai^ 
nished  with  a  notched  bar  fitted  transversely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive.  Each  frame  drops  into  its  appropriate  notdv 
and  is  in  this  way  kept  perfectly  steady  uui  perpendicukr 
until  filled  with  comb.  When  t^  has  been  accomfdished 
the  notched  bar  had  better  be  removed  as  the  weight  of  ih» 
combs  renders  its  presence  unnecessary,  and  it  would  be  n 
hindrance  to  t^eir  free  manipulation.  Daring  any  warn 
day  in  either  April  or  May  the  combs  may  readily  be  sst 
strai^t ;  and  if  kept  in  their  proper  position  by  dips  formed 
of  tin  or  sheet  zinc,  strips  <^  wood,  wire,  or  other  temporary 
supports,  they  will  in  twenty-four  hours  be  so  firmly  fixed 
by  the  bees  that  all  extraneous  appliances  may  be  aafiai|y 
removed. 

The  plant  referred  to  is  the  common  blue  borage.  The 
seed  may  be  procured  <^  any  seedsman,  and,  once  sown,  it 
will  probably  increase  and  multiply  fast  enough.] 


JOINING  LIGUBIAN  QUEENS  AND  BEES  TO 

BLACK  BEES. 

I  OBSBBvx  in  some  of  your  last  Numbers  that  yon  seem  to 
doubt  the  joining  of  Ligurian  and  black  bees  together.  I 
have  lately  joined  four  hives,  first  takmg  the  black  queen 
away,  and  without  the  least  fighting.  Thra  I  have  done  by 
fumigation,  joining  during  the  time  they  are  ftunigated.  I 
do  not  observe  any  of  your  apiarians  have  hit  upon  a  sure 
plan  of  joining  Ligurutn  queens  to  black  bees ;  but  I  ha'Pe 
joined  several  by  mmigation,  taking  the  black  queens  awa^ 
first ;  or,  if  they  are  in  frame-hives,  it  saves  a  g^at  deal  of 
trouble  to  first  take  away  the  Uack  queoi,  and  when  the 
bees  have  settled  in  the  evening,  to  frimigate  them,  and 
then  join  the  queen,  which  need  not  be  frnnigated.  Care  is 
required  after  fumigation  that  they  be  shut  in  untQtli^ 
recover,  and  plenty  of  air  (warm,  not  cold)  given,  and  that 
they  be  let  out  next  morning.  By  this  plan  you  may  join. 
three  or  four  hives  together. — A.  W. 


FOUL  BBOOD  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

On  perusing  Mr.  Woodbury's  reply,  that  the  sample  of 
comb  sent  from  my  hive  "  was  unquestionably  foul  brood,** 
and  that  he  "^  never  saw  any  presentmg  a  wotso  appearance,** 
I  fdt  that,  at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  it  would  be  the 
wisest  course  to  take  his  advice,  uid  destroy  both  my  in- 
fected colonies. 

I  did  not,  however,  like  the  op];>ortunity  of  trying  the  ome 
of  this  fell  disease  to  pass  away,  and,  therefore,  determined 
on  making  the  attempt  I  should  say  that  both  the  dis- 
eased stocks  are  Ligurians  (though  m  the  older  one  the 
breed  is  not  so  pure),  and  that  they  were  both  in  Woodbury 
frame-hives. 

I  first  removed  the  queen  from  each  hive/and  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  driye  the  bees  out.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  experience  of  others,  but  I  found,  as  I  have  before  done, 
that  "driving"  bese  from  boxes  is  very  "  slow,^  and  after 
dnunming  for  about  ten  minutes  with  veiy  small  results, 
pvoeeeded  to  brush  the  bees  from  the  combs  with  a  feather 
into  an  onpty  hive,  and,  putting  them  on  their  stand,  they 
an  went  in  at  night,  when  I  fiistened  them  up. 

I  found  eggs  ajod  brood  in  all  stages  in  both  the  stocks. 
The  next  day  I  united  the  bees,  mA^Ung  use  of  syrup  flavoured 
with  peppermints  and  pot  them  into  a  probationary  box 
having  two  aides  of  glass,  snfiScient  ventilaUon  being  secured 
by  the  bottom  being  maide  of  one  piece  of  perforated  zinc, 
and  by  large  openings  in  the  top  boitfd  covered  with  slides 
of  the  same  mateiiaL 

The  total  nett  weightof  bees  was  a  little  more  than  S^lbs. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  or  aqy  of  your  cozxespondents  would 
tay  what  is  about  the  weight  of  bees  in  a  strong  stock  at 
this  season.  My  own  idea  is,  that  with  the  killing  of  the 
drones,  and  the  great  numbers  Uiat  die  and  are  destroyed 
XQ  various  ways  without  being  to  any  great  extent  replaced 
by  brood,  that  few  stocks  would  have  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  bees  that  they  had  three  months  aga 

Placing  the  best  queen  with  about  fifty  workers  under  a 
bell-glass  at  the  top,  I  kept  the  bees  coi:dQbied  for  six  days, 
giving  them  the  queen  on  the  fifth  day  without  much  dUfi- 
calty.  During  the  whole  time  the  bulk  of  the  bees  hung  in 
a  cluster  beneath  the  queen,  lengthening  to  the  bottom  In 
the  daytime  and  contracting  into  a  smaJl  space  at  night. 
On  once  changing  the  position  of  the  queen  at  the  top,  the 
ehister  below  very  shortly  followed.  Although  I  could  not 
well  have  given  more  ventilation,  the  excitement  in  the  day- 
time once  or  twice  sent  the  thermometer  up  to  90**.  I  fed 
them  with  a  little  syrup  each  day,  and  they  made  one  small 
Qomb,  aboat  12  square  inches.  Nearly  a  hundred  bees  died 
each  day :  in  all  I  counted  rather  more  than  five  hundred 
dead  ones. 

Thinking  that  there  would  be  less  danger  of  failure  if 
I  gave  them  a  winter's  stock  of  sealed  honey,  and  a  friend 
having  proposed  to  drive  the  bees  from  one  of  his  straw 
hives,  I  was  glad  to  avaQ  myself  of  this  for  the  purpose. 

On  driving  the  bees  from  this  stock  we  were  suiprised  to 
find  not  more  than  ^  lb.  of  them,  no  queen,  and  several 
drones;  the  hive  contained  16  or  17 lbs.  of  honey.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  this  handfrd  of  queenless  bees  should 
have  managed  to  guard  their  stores,  being  dose  to  several 
strong  stocks  which  have  proved  themselves  adepts  at  rob- 
bing. There  was  no  brood,  and  the  combs  appeared  perfectly 
healthy.  Into  this  hive  I  drove  my  poor  imprisoxted  bees, 
and  took  them  to  a  friend's  garden  two  miles  off,  and  where 
no  bees  are  kept.  Here  they  will  remain  till  spring,  when 
I  propose  to  cut  out  the  combs,  and  if  I  find  them  firee 
from  disease  to  transfer  them  to  a  frame-hive.  If,  unhap- 
pily, otherwise,  they  will,  I  think,  be  consigned  to  destruc- 
tion. In  this  case  I  shall  feel  at  least  somewhat  repaid  by 
having  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  well  nigh 
useless  to  attempt  the  cure  of  foul  brood  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  In  either  case  I  intend  to  inibrm  you  of  the 
result. — C.  D.,  ShefieleL 


FOUL  BROOD,  AND  WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
WEITTEN  ABOUT  IT. 

W«  are  all  exceedingly  obliged  to  "B.  S."  for  experi- 
menting on  foul  brood,  as  well  as  for  his  kindness  in  making 
public  tiie  result  of  his  experiments.  It  is,  of  course,  pleas- 
ing to  me  to  find  those  statements  confirmed,  which  it  is 
now  needless  to  say  were  not  only  free  from  exaggeration, 
but  were  penned  in  sad  and  sober  earnest,  and  without  even 
the  slightest  intention  of  astonishing  apiarians  generally. 

I  may  remark  that  **B.  S."  is  the  "valued  correspon- 
dent in  the  north,"  to  whom  I  alluded  in  page  403  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  Thx  Joubnal  of  HojsTicxjiiTusi,  and  that 
I  am  informed  by  him  that  all  his  observations  and  experi- 
ments have  gone  to  establish  am.  that  I  have  stated  regard- 
ing the  infectious  character  of  the  disease. 

Since  concluding  in  page  446  of  the  last  volume  of  Ths 
JomtKAL  or  HoBTicuLTUBB  the  series  of  pap^s  under  the 
title  which  heads  this  article  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fisot  that  in  Bonner'a  "Beei-Jfaster^s  Companion,'' 


published  at  Berwick  in  1789,  foul  brood  is  aocurateiy  de» 
scribed,  a  whole  chapter  being  devoted  to  it  under  the  titie 
of  "An  uncommon  disaster,  which  sometimes,  though  raielyy 
happens  bees,"  and  in  which  he  says — "  I  riiall  here  narrate 
a  very  strange  disaster  which  happened  to  four  of  my  hives 
last  sprine;  which,  for  the  singularil^  of  it,  I  hope  ^9 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  relatizi^  here.    In  the  latter  end 
of  March  I  had  fbur  hives  that  had  but  few  bees  in  thev» 
and  also    but  very  little  honey,  and  consequently,  oonld 
neither  have  defended  liiemselves  from  robbers  nor  femine* 
To  put  them  in  a  way  of  defence  firom  both,  I  supplied  evesy 
hive  with  a  sufficiency  of  honey  to  bring  her  to  June,  and 
also  after  two  days  reinforced  ner  with  oees  to  defend  het 
from  robbers ;  after,  in  the  first  week  of  April,  I  took  tiie 
four  hives  a  mile  from  my  own  apiaiy,  and  placed  them  in  a 
sunny,  quiet  place  among  whins  which  were  beg^inning  to 
bloom,  and  near  some  sallow  trees,  whose  palms  were  oi^ 
so  that  when  the  weather  was  fine  they  had  food  at  thehf 
door  without  the  trouble  of  much  traveL    ...    As  soon 
as  they  were  well  set  down  among  the  whins  the  weat^ei* 
turned  very  good,  and  my  four  mended  hives  fell  briskly  to 
work  and  wrought  throng  for  twelve  days  of  fine  weather." 
Bad  and  cold  weather  then  set  in,  but  in  due  time  "good 
and  pleasant  weather  comes  round  again,  and  my  strong 
hives  fell  briskly  to  work ;  whilst  scarcely  a  bee  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  entry  of  any  of  my  mended  hives.    I  was  sur- 
prised at  it,  as  knowing  it  was  neither  for  want  of  bees  nor 
honey.    I  then  turned  them  up,  and  by  locdring  down  be- 
tween the  combs,  I  saw^  plaiiUy  that  the  young  were  all 
going  backward  in  the  cells.  I  waited  other  eight  days,  and 
none  of  the  bees  ever  carried  any  at  aQ,  whue  my  strong 
ones  carried  throng.    I  then  turned  them  up  again,  and  cut 
out  a  large  piece  of  comb  with  mag^ts  in  it,  and  found 
every  one  of  them  dead«  and  going  backward  in  the  cdls; 
as  it  was  such  a  case  as  I  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to,  I 
could  not  know  the  cause  how  it  happened,  neither  did  I 
presently  know  what  method  to  take  with  them  next.    I 
cox^ectured  that  every  hive  having  got  so  many  bees,  and 
so  much  honey  added  to  them ;  at  the  same  time  placed  in 
the  midst  of  good  pasture,  to  which  the  sun  added  his  com- 
fortable presence,  all  which  completed  their  happiness,  and 
set  them  a-thinking  summer  was  at  hand,  and  now  they 
should  set  to  prepare  for  it,  l^  hatching  forward  a  numerous 
brood,  which  l^ey  accordingly  hod  done,  and  had  a  vast 
number  in  their  cells,  considering  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  short  time  l^ey  had ;  and  also  their  number  was 
not  very  great,  although  they  had  a  moderate  quantity.    I 
also  coi\jectured  that  as  the  queen  had  been  made  prolifio 
by  the  heat  in  the  hive,  to  lay  great  quantities  of  eggs,  the 
bees   had  also  to  go  off  in   large  quantities  a-foraging 
among  the  flowers  for  fresh  fenna  to  seal  the  maggots  up  in 
their  cells  with,  and  when  so  many  were  abroad,  the  Sbw 
that  remained  at  home  could  not  keep  a  sufficient  heat  in 
the  hive  to  nourish  up  so  large  a  brood."    Blaming  **  ex- 
cessive cold"  as  the  cause  of  ^  disaster,  Bonner  "  waited 
till  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  bees  turned  very  few, 
the  old  ones  dying  of  age,  and  few  or  none  to  supply  them ; 
they  decreased  very  &st  from  the  time  of  the  disaster  to  the 
beginning  of  June,  they  carried  loads,  and  bred  some,  bni 
very  little.    When  I  turned  them  up  in  May  snd  June,  and, 
looked  down  between  the  combs,  I  was  unable  to  do  it  for 
the  stench  that  the  rotten  maggots  produced.    I  then  saw 
plainly  that  th^  never  were  to  turn  to  any  account  the 
way  they  were  presently  in;  for  though  they  were  beginning 
to  tear  out  some  ot  the  consumed  maggots,  and  lay  eggs  in 
their  place,  and  increase  a  little,  the  season  was  going 
away  fast,  and,  consequently,  they  would  be  of  little  value 
at  the  end  of  summer.    ....    I  then  immediately  prOf 
ceeded  and  took  all  the  bees  out  of  one  of  the  hive8>  and 
put  in  an  empty  one.    I  next  took  all  the  bees  (which  were 
very  numerous)  out  of  one  of  the  strong  hives  which  .    .    « . 
was  standing  beside  the  mended  ones>  and  put  in  another 
empty  hive  alsou  I  then  set  down  both  the  hives  contajoung  i 
the  bees  in  the  very  spot  where  they  stood  when  in  posses- , 
raon  of  their  own  hives,  in  order  that  they  might  keep  their 
old  stance,  and  then  I  took  the  hive  containing  the  stinking  r 
maggots,  and  with  an  instrament  made  on  purpose,  cnt  ewt  - 
all  the  pieees  of  combs  containing  the  stinking  maggots, . 
among  which  were  two  hundred  young  bees  coming  forwaod . 
in  some  of  the  odls  vhioh  the  bees  had  cleaned  ont^  but  X 
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paid  no  regard  fco  them,  bat  cast  them  into  my  empty  comb- 
oanel^  that  the  cells  might  be  made  into  wax  the  next  time 
X  made  that  commodity.  After  that  I  took  the  numeroos 
bees  which  I  had  taken  oat  of  the  strong  hive,  and  put  in 
the  hive  which  I  cat  the  combs  oat  of,  and  set  the  bees 
exactly  where  they  stood  when  in  possession  of  their  own 
hive,  and  they  being  namerous,  soon  filled  her  full  of  combs 
again.  I  then  took  the  heavy  hive  which  was  almost  full  of 
maggots  in  the  cells,  and  had  also,  I  judged,  10  lbs.  of  honey 
in  her.  I  then  took  the  few  bees  which  came  out  of  the 
stinking  hive  and  pat  in  her,  and  set  her  down  in  the  place 
where  Ae  few  bees  stood  before,  and  covered  her  well,  and 
eave  her  a  very  little  entry,  in  order  to  keep  her  warm  to 
hatch  out  the  young,  and  in  ten  days  time  she  hatched  out 
a  most  namerous  brood,  and  they  were  both  thriving  hives. 
I  did  exactly  the  same  with  the  other  three  stinking  hives, 
and  changed  their  bees  with  three  of  their  strong  neigh- 
bouring hivesj  and  they  all  did  well,  and  gave  me  satis- 
faction, which  I  esteemed  an  excellent  cure  for  so  desperate 
a  case." 

An  excellent  cure,  indeed,  provided  it  were  permanent, 
which  my  experience  of  foul  brood  leads  me  very  much  to 
doubt,  especially  as  in  a  subsequent  work  published  in  1795, 
cor  author  again  refers  to  tiie  disease,  but  this  time  in  a 
manner  whidi  spears  to  indicate  that  he  had  found  it  by 
no  means  so  "rare  "  as  he  had  previously  imagined.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  means  by  which  he  attempts  its 
core,  and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  its  outbreak,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  foul  brood;  and  as  this  is 
the  earliest  and  best  description  of  that  disease  which  I 
have  met  with  in  any  British  author,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  quote  at  some  length  from  what  is  now  a  rather  scarce 
book. — ^A  Devonshibb  Bse-kespeiu 


BEES'  WOEEJNa  HOTJES. 

WoTTLD  some  of  your  correspondents  state  the  hour  that 
bees  go  out  foraging  in  the  morning  P  as  I  observe  in  your 
Journal  it  is  stated  that  they  do  not  go  out  before  8  a.m., 
whereas  I  saw  some  of  mine  out  at  seven  this  morning, 
September  29th,  and  it  was  cold  too.  They  were  on  the 
borage.  I  have  seen  bees  out  at  half-past  6  a.k.  frequently, 
and  this  last  season  had  swarms  at  8.30  a.ii. — J.  Elmo. 

.  [Bees  commence  work  early  or  late  according  to  the 
season,  and  the  prevailing  temperature;  but  the  st^ngth  of 
the  colony  has  great  infiuence,  as  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  find  the  bees  of  a  strong  and  fiourishing  stock  on  the 
wing  long  before  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbouring  but  less 
prosperous  hive.  We  have,  however,  frequently  seen  wasps 
mvading  even  strong  colonies  at  so  early  an  hour  that  no 
sentinels  were  on  duty  to  repel  them.] 


THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  WAX-MOTH. 

From  the  days  when  Virgil  sang  of  bees  the  spider  has 
been  numbered  among  the  enemies  of  the  honey  bee.  In 
common  with  most  bee-keepers,  I  waged  relentless  warfare 
against  it,  until  my  attention  was  called  to  the  large 
numbers  of  bee  moths  often  found  suspended  in  its  webs. 
From  that  time  I  looked  upon  it  with  a  friendly  eye,  satis- 
fied that  while  it  feasted  upon  many  an  unfortunate  bee,  it 
was  entitled  to  the  same  fiEtvourable  regard  with  the  insecti- 
YOTOns  birds,  which  claim  a  share  of  the  fruits  their  industry 
has  helped  to  protect.  Within  tiie  last  two  years,  however, 
I  have  found  it  to  my  interest  to  cultivate  a  still  more 
friendly  acquaintance  with  this  detested  insect,  as  I  am  now 
tMe  by  its  help  to  preserve  all  my  empty  combs  from  the 
ravagea  of  the  bee  moth.  Let  me  tell  your  readers  how  I 
oame  to  make  so  useful  a  discovery. 

Two  years  ago  1  placed  a  small  hive,  containing  an  Italian 
Q[iieen>  from  which  I  was  raising  other  queens,  upon  an 
employ  old  box-hive,  which,  being  laid  on  its  side,  furnished 
a  oonvenient  stand  for  my  nudeus.  Putting  some  frames 
with  the  empty  combs  for  a  few  days  in  the  box-hive,  where 
they  were  protected  from  the  sun  and  weather,  and  were 
convenient  for  repladng  frames  of  brood  removed  from  the 
mioleas,  I  noticed  that  a  spider  soon  span  her  web  fltnyimig 
them,  and  that  in  a  f^  days  she  had  caught  several  bee 


moths.  Daring  the  season  I  used  this  place  as  a  receptacfe 
for  empty  combs,  and  never  saw  any  inoication  that  the  bee 
moths  had  deposited  any  eggs  amongst  them.  Last  year  I 
used  the  box  in  the  same  way,  with  similar  results.  Encoia- 
raged  by  this  success,  I  left  early  last  spring  a  number  of 
empty  combs  in  hives  untenanted  by  bees,  and  find  them, 
after  repeated  examinations,  protected  by  spiders,  and  as 
free  from  the  depredations  of  the  larves  of  the  bee  moth  as 
though  they  had  never  been  without  the  protection  of  the 
strongest  colonies  of  bees. 

Those  who  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  <^  improved 
bee  culture,  have  long  ceased  to  regard  the  bee  moth  as  a 
very  formidable  enemy  to  the  successfbl  rearing  of  bees. 
Populous  and  well-provisioned  stocks  suffer  only  trifling 
izgurie?  from  it,  while  those  that  feiXi  a  prey  to  it  are  usuaDy 
queenless,  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  worthless  witiioat 
the  aid  of  an  experienced  bee-keeper.  The  presence  of  the 
bee  moth  is  most  to  be  deplored  in  the  apiaries  of  the  skilfta]^ 
because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  protecting  empty  combe 
from  the  ravages  of  its  offspring.  The  use  of  moveable 
comb-hives  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  turn  to  advantage 
eveiy  piece  of  good  comb  taken  from  colonies  which  are 
broken  up,  or  to  wluch  any  accident  has  happened,  if  such 
combs  can  be  preserved  firom  the  only  insect  known  to  live 
upon  wax.  But  if  a  single  female  moth  gain  access  to  these 
combs  after  they  are  removed  from  the  bees,  or  if  only  a 
few  egg^  are  deposited  in  them  before  their  removal,  the 
worms,  as  soon  as  they  hatch,  begin  to  eat  the  combs,  and 
so  rapid  is  their  increase  in  hot  weather,  that  in  a  short 
time  such  combs  are  rendered  entirely  worthless. 

Both  in  Europe  and  this  country  many  plans  have  been 
devised  for  the  safe-keeping  of  empty  combs,  but  all  of  them 
require  more  time  and  skill  than  bee-keepers  usually  have 
at  their  disposal.  Once  committed,  however,  to  the  feithfbl 
guardianship  of  the  spider,  they  may  be  considered  secure, 
whether  placed  in  empty  hives,  or  in  any  special  depository 
made  easily  accessible  to  these  watchful  insects.  If  I  found 
the  spiders  at  all  dilatory  in  taking  possession  I  should  put 
their  egg-bags  early  in  the  season  into  the  receptacles  where 
I  keep  my  empty  combs,  or  I  should  capture  and  introduce 
some  full-grown  specimens ;  but  thus  far  any  hive  or  box 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  having  sufficient  opening,  has 
oeen  tenanted  as  early  in  the  season  as  I  could  vnsh.^ 
L.  L.  Langstboth,  in  American  Country  Qenileman, 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Fluvaox  op  Black  Dvckb  (Buff  Ooehim),^B)Mtk  Dackt  sbonld  htT«  ao 
white  feathers,  but  few  are  withoat  some,  and  they  are  mort  common  round 
the  eye  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  plumaKe.  If  they  were  rhown  ai^atint 
birds  as  frood  in  other  points,  and  lacklnf  these  defects,  they  would  b« 
beaten.  Old  birds  are  far  mote  sabjeet  to  them  than  yoaog  ones.  One  or 
two  white  feathers  may  be  found  in  almost  every  bird  of  the  breed,  nnlMS 
they  have  been  pulled  out.  If  they  are  in  all  other  respects  prise  blrd%  we 
do  not  think  yon  would  be  Justified  in  returning  them. 

Fowls  wrrn  Shot  ix  THCfR  Crops  (C^H/).— There  is  no  cure  for  ths 
case  you  mention— that  is,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  ftbott  imm«« 
diately ;  but  unlets  they  are  swallowed  in  large  numbers  we  do  not  »ee  why 
they  should  be  fatal.  Fowls  are  tenacious  of  life.  They  live  with  pins 
in  their  gissards.  We  have  taken  tin  tacks  out  of  them,  and  we  shonld 
think  that  if  barley  meal  were  mixed  stiff,  and  they  were  fed  on  it,  Um 
shots  would  pass  away  with  it.  Fowls  will  not  plok  up  shuts,  and  audi 
numbers  as  you  mention  must  have  been  poured  down  the  thn^t.  Tbey 
will  swallow  anything  that  is  put  in  thdr  mouth  if  the  beak  be  held 
cloeed. 

DoRXiiro  Cock  with  Swollew  Fxbt  ( W,  B.  D.  ^.)*— Tour  Dorking  eock 
injured  his  feet  in  the  fight  «o  much,  that  they  are  too  tender  to  cany  his 
heavy  body.  Ail  you  can  do  for  him  is  to  nut  him  In  some  plaee  with  000 
hen  where  it  is  very  soft  grass.  Failing  that,  let  him  have  a  small  run 
covered  with  hay.  This  is  the  only  chance,  as  his  weight  is  against  him. 
Feed  him  liv-erally— bread  and  milk,  bread  and  beer,  and  ground  uata. 

Black  Bestles  (^nnie) .—Havt  you  tried  Chase's  Beetle  Poison  f  Uto 
said  to  be  very  effeetual. 
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POTTLTBT. 

The  supply  of  poultry  does  not  inoreasc^  ssit  moaUy  does  at 
the  year.  There  Is,  however,  but  a  small  dsmaad,  and  Utt 
variation  In  price. 


this 
UtUe 


s. 

Large  Fowls 3 

Smaller  do. 2 

Chiokcns 1 

Geese  6 

Oueks 2 

PhessaniB 2 


d.  s. 
6  toS 
«  ,.  « 
6  ^  1 
0  „  6 
0  „  1 
I*.  1 


d. 
0 

s 

9 
« 
S 

6 


Grouse 2 

Partridges  I 

Turkeys  0 

Pigeons  0 

Eabblts 1 

WUddo. ..». 0 


s.  d. 


to 


6  ., 

8  n 


s. 

2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
9 


d. 

« 
9 
9 
9 
S 
9 
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A^rerafA  TtaiperatQrt 


8t.  Ltnu. 

Hasel  leaves  fall. 

Yirginlai^  Creeper  leftflesR. 

Son's  deeUnaUoa  10«  88'  a 

Wftlxuit  lesfleM* 

22  Sdkdat  ArrxR  TuifnXi. 

Prirefc  becrias  ripe* 


Day. 
57.9 
09.5 
59.1 
58.3 
58.7 
58.0 
5&2 


Niffht 
41^ 
39.9 
40.0 

sae 

4Sk\ 

40.4 
89.5 


Mean. 
49  6 
49.7 
496 
48J 
50.4 
49.3 
47.9 


BOB  In 

last 
S7yean. 


Dagrs* 

18 
18 
15 
16 
81 
20 
17 


San 


m*  h. 
32af6 
3S  6 
85      6 


87 
39 
40 
48 


6 
6 
6 
6 


SaU» 


59af4 


57 
56 

58 
51 
49 
47 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Moon 
Rises. 


m.  h. 

14  7 

e  8 

5  9 

6  10 
10  11 
room. 
12  0 


Xbw 

Beta. 


m.  b. 

14  10 

13  11 
after. 

44  0 

17  1 

44  1 

8  2 


MbOB^s 


18 
19 
20 
21 

24 


Clock, 
after 
Snn. 


OK  ib 

14  52 

15  8 
15  IS 
15  22 
15  81 
15  89 
15  47 


Diy  of 
Tcaiw 


282 
293 
294 
285 
286 
297 
S88 


ntnt  obiemttlaBa  taken  near  Lon4oa  daring  tbe  laaib  tbirtT>«even  jears,  the  averafre  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  58.2^^  and  its  niffht 
Umfantnxm  40.SI*.  Xha  greatest  heat  was  7S"oa  tha21st,  1881 ;  and  tbe  lowest  ooid.  17^  on  the  liol,  1859.  The  greatest  £sll  of  rain  was 
0.96  ineh. 


ZONALE  GERANIUMS  AT  LLSFTON  FA»K. 

OME  Httde  time  ago  I 
pointed  out  many  of 
theqnalifieations  whiok 
I  thought  mo6t  desirable 
in  the  Zonale  Greraniom 
for  bedding  purposes, 
one  being  that  the  foli- 
age ought  to  be  plain 
and  bright  green  rather 
than  marked  with  the 
horseshoe,  as  a  great 
many  really  good  va- 
rieties are.  £i  a  sub- 
sequent paper  Mr.  Ab« 
bey  reryproperly  differs 
with  me  on  this  point,  remarking  on  the  many  really  good 
▼arieties  that  possess  the  leaf-marking,  and  the  compa- 
tirely  few  kinds  without  it.  This  1  by  no  means  deny, 
but,  on  I3ie  contrary,  agree  in ;  and  the  list  which  I  give 
of  the  kinds  grown  and  flowered  at  Linton  Park  during 
tihe  past  summer  proves  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
exhibit  the  horseshoe  marking.  But  if  we  examine  every 
object  by  the  standard  of  excellence  laid  down  as  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  most  able  censors,  it  wul  be 
found  that  comparatively  few  things  approach  that  stan- 
dard, and  Geraniums  are  no  exception.  Although  some 
of  the  sections  into  which  I  have  divided  the  class  of 
Geraniums  here  described  scarcely  offer  an  example  of 
an  entire  plain  leaf,  I  am  nevertheless  in  hopes  of  seeing 
some  of  tne  family  assume  that  more  simple  garb,  ana 
still  possess  all  the  attractive  features  of  the  best  of  their 
section.  Once  direct  the  public  in  the  right  way,  and 
the  caterers  for  them  will  on  their  part  furnish  what  is 
wanted.  The  fact  of  some  of  the  very  best  beddiag 
Geraninms  of  the  day  lacking  the  black  marking  of  the 
foliage  is  a  proof  that  a  good  flx>wer  may  be  produced  as 
well  Dy  a  plain-leaved  plant  as  by  a  zoned  one.  For 
instance :  Tom  Thumb  and  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  have 
bodi  plain  leaves,  to  which  may  be  added  Punch,  Chris- 
tine, Trentham  Eose,  and  some  others ;  and  the  markings 
of  Stella  and  Magenta  are  faint,  and  might  disappear 
entirely  in  another  generation,  and  no  one  would  wisa  to 
see  these  varieties  cnanged  for  horseshoe-leaved  ones.  I 
am  fer  from  denying  all  merit  in  the  latter  class  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  plants  for  a  greenhouse,  or  where  imme- 
diately under  the  eye  of  the  ^ectator,  a  well-defined  zone 
of  one  or  more  colours  on  the  leaf,  clearly  and  distinctly 
formed*  is  an  additional  attraction  to  some  kinds ;  but  in 
the  flower-bed  that  is  to  be  admired  at  the  dist^ce  of, 
perhap«»  50  yards  or  more,  the  less  of  the  marking  tiie 
Bett^uc  fancy  Gr«*anium  Christine  with  a  deep  buad  of 
Uack  on.  the  foliage,  and  see  how  it  would  dunage  the 
zioh  tint  of  the  flower !  Why,  it  is  as  much  the  foliage 
tm  Hub  flower  tiiat  gives  Cnristine  pre-eminence  over 
Kingsbury  Pet  as  an  old  variety  and  Eve  as  a  new  one, 
both  being  marked  in  the  fblia^ ;  while  the  white  and 
flesb-coloured  ones  seem  to  suffer  more  from  Uie  confu- 
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sion  that  the  two  colours  on  the  foliage  create  than  the 
other  sections  do.  I  may  also  mention  that  I  dislike  a 
white  eye  in  a  scarlet  Geranium  as  it  weakens  the  colour  j 
the  other  qualifications  are  so  well  known  as  to  require 
no  further  comment  here. 

The  past  season  has  in  some  respects  differed  fiom 
former  years  in  the  well  or  ill  doing  of  certain  kinds  of 
Geraninms.  In  the  garden  here  the  dry  weather  had 
the  effect  of  dwarfing  many  of  the  rank  growers,  md 
inducing  a  profusion  of  bloom  such  as  they  never  be^re 
exhibited,  while  the  dwarf  sorts  were  dwarfed  still  more^ 
the  individual  blooms — for  instance,  those  of  Little  David 
and  Brilliant — ^being  very  small.  The  season  throughout 
must,  however,  be  regarded  as  having  been  favourable  to 
the  Geranium,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cloth  of  Gold 
and  one  or  two  others  all  have  done  welL  I  would 
suggest  to  those  who  make  it  their  duty  to  furnish  new 
kinds  to  try  the  yet  unexplored  tract,  leading  from  the 
deepest  crimson  or  purple  we  now  possess  to  a  stiU  highet 
or  deeper  tint  of  the  same  colour ;  scarlets,  rubies,  pinks, 
flesh  colour,  and  whites  are  plentiful  enough  and  to  sparer 
but  little  has  yet  been  done  in  the  direction  I  poin^ 
out.  The  Nosegay  class  seems  to  offer  the  best  medium 
for  producing  wliat  is  wanted  in  that  way;  but  along 
with  it  must  march  a  section  of  the  more  compact  form 
of  the  most  approved  of  the  Zonale-leaved  kinds.  The 
Silver-edged  varieties  require  but  little  amendment,  but 
the  Golden  ones  much.  To  these,  however,  I  will  advert 
on  another  occasion. 

In  dividing  tlie  hst  into  the  following  sections  I  by  no 
means  aver  that  the  lines  of  distinction  between  each  are 
clearly  defined;  on  the  contrary,  they  blend  hito  each 
other ;  but  as  near  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  possible 
has  been  aimed  at.  The  varieties  named  are  both  old 
and  new,  and  though  not  numerous,  I  prefer  giving  only 
those  grown  here ;  but  I  should  like  other  growers  to 
furnish  a  list  likewise,  so  that  we  might  compare  notes 
Many  really  good  kinds  have  only  a  local  reputation,  but 
with  the  advantages  of  a  publication  like  The  Jouknae 
OF  HoRTicuLTUEE  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  better  known ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further 
ranarks  or  criticisms  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Class  1. — Zonale  Geraniums  with  white  flowers ;  foliage  plain 

or  horseshoe-marked, 

Ethel,  —  Upright  grower,  vigorous;  horseshoe  marking 
medimn;  flowering  trusses  good  and  tolerably  abundant. 
It  flowers  also  very  well  as  a  potted  plant. 

8n<ywfi4ik€. — Dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  last  named,  which, 
however,  it  much  resembles  in  other  respects;  its  flowers 
may  possibly  be  a  shade  whiter,  but  it  falls  short  of  the 
qualities  its  name  implies. 

White  Tom  Thumb. — 1  fear  that  this  may  not  be  correct. 
as  the  foliage  has  a  clear  and  rather  dark  marking,  which  its 
namesake  has  not.  It  is,  however,  a  good  variety  in  its 
class,  flowering  more  freely  than  some  others. 

Madame  Vaucher, — Strong  grower,  having  the  foliage  disr 
tinctly  marked ;  flower-truss  good  when  the  blooms  are  all 
expanded  at  once,  which,  however,  is  not  so  often  the  case 
in  this  class  as  in  those  of  darker  colours.  I  beheve  this  is 
^e  best  known  of  all  the  Whites,  and  it  has  many  aHmirera 
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Purity. — ^Foliage  aliglitly  honieshoe-inaxked ;  habit  good ; 
.%at  flowers  no  improToment  on  EtheL 

Jfiriom. — ^Foliage  sliglitlY  marked  with  horaeehoe;  habit 
fnprig-ht  and  rather  loose ;  flowers  no  improvement  on  older 
tJbnds.    It  may  possibly  be  better  as  a  pot  plant. 

Virgo  Jfarie.— Foliage  darker  marked  than  the  last,  which 
It  excels  in  most  respects.  Possibly  it  may  become  one  of 
-the  most  popular  of  its  dass,  bat  I  believe  it  is  not  veiy 
fplentifhl  yet. 

White  Nosegay. — I  received  this  under  the  name  of  IGni- 
mom  Nosegay,  but  find  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  a 
-crimson  one  of  the  same  habit.  White  Nosegay,  however, 
lias  little  to  recommend  it  beyond  being  very  dwarf;  the 
powers  are  a  doll  pale  flesh  colour  rather  tiian  a  dear  white ; 
lit  blooms  abundantly,  however,  and  may  be  useful  as  an 
edging. 

White  Ivy-Zad^f.— This,  like  the  last,  is  for  from  a  dear  white, 
l>at,  taking  all  its  qualities  into  consideration,  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection;  even  those  who  discard  the 
x>rcunazy  White-flowered  dass  admire  this  kind.  It  is  liable 
to  run  into  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  colour. 

KihABB  2. — Flowere  fieih'Coloured  or  pale  pink ;  foliage  either 

plain  or  horseehoe-marked. 

Maiden* $  Blush. — Foliage  slightly  horseshoe-marked ;  habit 
strong,  rather  upright ;  trosses  good  and  pretty  abundant.  It 
in  one  of  the  best  of  its  dass  for  beds,  the  uniform  colouring 
of  its  petals  appearing  better  in  mass  than  the  two-coloured 
lands  mention^  beneatii,  which,  however,  have  their  merits 
as  pot  plants. 

Framiois  Desbois. — Mudi  like  the  last,  only  the  horseshoe 
marking  is  darker,  and  the  habit  a  trifle  more  spreading; 
the  colour  of  the  bloom  is  alike  in  both. 

Diadem. — ^Foliage  with  a  rather  dark  horseshoe  marking ; 
habit  good;  flower  with  a  pink  centre,  and  outer  limb  of 
petal  white  or  nearly  so,  giving  the  combination  of  the  two 
colours  a  fleshy  tint.  As  an  ornament  for  the  plant-house  I 
expect  this  and  the  following  will  be  favourites;  but  for 
bedding  purposes,  as  stated  above,  I  prefer  the  single  to  tiie 
4wo-coIoured  varieties. 

E%Lg4nie  M^sard. — Dark  horseshoe  marking;  habit  more 
dwarf  than  the  last ;  flowers  much  the  same,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  petal  being  paler  than  the  centre,  and  on  that  account 
looking  as  if  it  were  bleached  with  the  sun.  As  an  in-door 
plant  it  may,  however,  be  useftd. 

Eve, — Strong  upright  grower;  horseshoe  marking;  flower 
a  little  more  pink  than  the  above.  I  have  not  suffidently 
tried  this  to  be  able  to  state  with  certainty  how  it  will  turn 
out. 

Madame  Budersdorff. — Somewhat  like  Diadem,  with,  per- 
haps, a  shade  more  colour,  and  foliage  somewhat  less  deeply 
marked  with  the  horseshoe.  Like  the  last,  I  have  not  tried 
it  in  suffident  quantity  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainly  how 
it  will  turn  out. 

JAsne. — ^Foliage  somewhat  downy,  scarcely  any  marking ; 
liabit  compact  and  good;  flowers  produced  freely,  but,  like 
those  of  most  of  its  dass,  liable  to  be  damaged  with  the 
rain  or  sun. 

Class  3. — FUnoers  pink, 

Christine. — ^This  well-known  &vourite  is,  perhaps,  still  the 
best  of  its  class,  its  only  fault  being  its  tendency  to  produoe 
seed-pods  or  spikes  in  greater  abundance  than  is  agreeable; 
in  all  other  respects  there  is  little  to  wish  for. 

Helen  Lindsay. — This  variety  much  resembles  the  last;  the 
flowers  may,  perhaps,  be  a  shade  darker.  Not  having  flprown 
it  much  I  am  unable  to  say  more  of  its  merits  than  that  it 
promises  well. 

Striking. — ^This,  like  some  of  those  in  Class  2,  is  a  two- 
coloured  flower,  which  when  seen  at  a  distance  looks  like  a 
pink.  The  central  part  of  the  flower  being  darker  than  the 
outside,  a  mixture  is  produced.  By  no  means  unpleasing  as 
a  bedder,  but  stUl  more  to  be  admired  as  a  potted  plant. 
Foliage  horseshoe-marked,  and  habit  more  robust  than  that 
of  Christine,  from  which  it  also  differs  materially  in  colour. 

Hendersoni, — For  some  years  I  had  under  this  name  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  Ludum  roseum  breed,  but  it  has  been 
superseded  by  Christine.  There  is,  however,  a  variety  par- 
taking a  little  of  the  Nosegay  section  called  Hendersoni 
nana  which  has  its  admirers,  but  unless  for  some  special 
purpose  I  could  never  see  any  particular  merit  in  it. 


iSlMtfofii.— Horseshoe-marked;  moire  upriffht* grower  than 
those  I  have  named;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flowers  are 
less  showy.    It  is  £ut  fidling  into  disuse. 

Zwifff&ury  P6i.— Better  than  the  last,  but  in  the  same 
■train.    It  is  better  as  a  potted  plant  than  as  a  bedder. 

(To  be  eontinued.)  J.  Kobsov. 


DECORATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  IN 
WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

Gabdxks  gay  with  flowers,  and  interesting  with  ibHage, 
are  not  oommon  at  these  seasons,  nor  is  that  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  the  present  rage  for  polydirome  gardens. 
Quarries  contribute  their  sands  and  crystals,  ftimaces  their 
clinkers,  and  some  old  building  its  quota  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  form  the  brick-and-mortar  gardens;  but  all 
Ihese  offer  no  compensation  for  the  absence  of  the  ever  beau- 
tifol  forms  of  vegetable  life,  whether  in  flower  or  not. 

Any  one  visiting  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington  durinff 
the  next  six  months,  w3l  not  fail  to  notice  that  shrubs  wiU 
not  grow,  no  one  can  tell  why,  and  that  the  polychrome-beds 
with  their  varied-coloured  earthy  substances  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  order  of  a  garden  in  the  ensuing  two  seaaona  of 
the  year — ^winter  and  spring.  Such  mimic  gardens  would 
be  more  in  place  as  floors  to  playgrounds,  on  whidi  are 
played  all  kmds  of  pretty  games;  but  to  the  horticnl- 
tunst  they  are  too  puerile  to  afford  any  amount  of  lasting 
gratiflcation. 

That  there  are  plants  suffident  to  render  our  gardens  not 
only  interesting,  but  beautifrd  in  winter  and  spring,  the 
spring  garden  at  Cliveden  exists  as  a  witness ;  lor  there  it 
is  questionable  whether  a  flner  display  of  flowers  artistically 
arranged  is  not  attained  in  Apru,  and  onwards  to  June, 
than  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  year. 

But  if  we  would  see  anything  really  worth  seeing  in  the 
way  of  flowers  during  the  m>ring  and  early  summer  months, 
it  is  not  in  the  gardens  of  the  great  that  we  must  look  for  it, 
but  in  those  of  the  good  rector  over  the  way,  or  within  the 
limited  area  of  a  cottage  garden,  where  old  tried  friends 
have  not  been  discarded  to  make  way  for  those  changeable 
things  that  are  here  to  day  and  gone  on  the  morrow.  We 
cannot  leave  such  places  without  saying  with  the  poet— 
**  Full  many  a  flowtr  li  born  to  bloah  aBseen.** 

And  so  they  are  in  their  native  wilds,  and  it  is  for  man  to 

bring  them  together  so  that  they  may  form  what  we  re- 

cog^nise  as  a  garden  having  its  flowers  at  all  seasons,  not 

those  which  flower  in  summer  only,  but  those  especially 

**  That  come  befon  the  twallow  dares,  tnd  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.** 

It  is  the  absence  of  those  plants  which  tend  to  enliven  the 
flower  garden  between  the  removal  and  reappearance  of  the 
summer  occupants  of  the  beds,  in  addition  to  the  li^ur 
and  cost  attendant  on  what  affords  a  short  display  of  Uoom 
in  summer  only;  and  the  anything-but-garden-like  ap- 
pearance of  places  where  the  bedding-out  of  tender  plants  is 
indulged  in,  that  has  led  some  to  advocate  a  return  to  the 
old  herbaceous  border,  and  dependance  upon  a  few  showy 
annuals  for  the  summer  and  autumn  display.  It  is  wh«a 
there  is  an  absence  of  plants  flowering  in  spring  that  we 
may  say  of  our  present  style  of  flower  gardening,  that  it  is 

**— — >  like  the  mannons  breathing  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  bods  ftrom  growlny.** 

That  the  arrangement  of  tender  plants  in  beds  need  not 
prevent  any  from  enjoying  flowers  in  spring,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show;  and  I  am  persuaded  I  can  point  out  to  the  brick- 
and-mortar  gardener,  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  hunt 
quarry,  coal  pit,  or  ftimace  for  materials  wherewith  to  em- 
bellish our  gardens  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  early 
summer  months. 

First  amount  those  adapted  for  rendering  a  garden  in- 
teresting in  wmter,  are  evergreen  shrubs.  It  is  a  common 
supposition  that  these  must  be  grown  in  pots,  but  it  was 
pomted  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  in  VoL  XXTL,  page  59. 
that  they  would  bear  removal  twice  annually  with  greater 
flidlily  i^an  the  summer  occupants  oi  beds--that  is,  they 
may  be  removed  from  the  reserve  to  the  places  assigned  for 
them  in  the  flower  garden  in  autumn,  and  again  taken  up 
to  make  room  for  headers;  the  expense  of  proming  suitable 
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in  pots  ready  to  pmt  in  on  the  remoyal  of  the 
in  antnmn,  is  therefore  done  away  with.  There  is  no 
Ity  either  in  growing  them  in  pota,  or  remoYing  them 
twice  annually — ^first  in  October,  and  a  second  time  in  the 
laUer  part  of  May.  It  is  the  same  with  deddooos  shmbs^ 
they  wul  move  as  well  in  October  to  their  winter  quarters, 
send  in  spring  after  blooming,  if  care  be  taken  to  preserve  a 
balL  There  is  some  difficmy,  it  is  true,  at  the  commence- 
ment, bat  the  shrubs  take  amazingly  well  to  the  system 
after  having  been  removed  twice  annually  for  a  year  or  two. 
Shrubs  of  Si  kinds  are  now  cheap,  and  can  be  had  by  the 
doaen*  hundred,  or  thousand,  of  a  suitable  size ;  and  those 
who  intend  doing  something  this  winter  towards  improving 
the  bare  appearance  of  their  gardens  should  set  about  it  at 
onoe,  and  select  a  sufficiency  of  shrubs  of  various  heights 
and  shapes,  distinct  in  foliage,  both  as  regards  colour  and 
habit.  The  tallest  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  feet  in  height; 
and  three  sizes  or  heights  should  be  secured — ^viz.,  from  8  to 
4  feet,  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  from  1  foot  to  1  foot 
6  inches ;  likewise  different  forms — i.e.,  pyramids  and  bushes, 
both  liBathered  to  the  ground,  and  sttuidards,  also  such  as 
are  naturally  of  low  or  prostrate  growth. 
The  fdlowing  list  may  serve  as  a  beginning : — 
MoUy  (Hex),  of  many  kinds,  is  admirable  for  the  purpose, 
and  thouffh  considered  difficult  of  removal,  no  shrubs  move 
more  sa^a^.  They  may  be  had  of  all  sizes  up  to  3  feet,  and 
of  pyramidal  and  bush  forms.  By  removing  them  so  fre- 
quently they  arrive  at  an  early  maturity,  and  produce  berries 
when  veiy  small,  and  such  plants  are  quite  charming  for 
the  ornamentation  of  beds  m  winter.  jBesides,  removing 
them  twice  annuaSly  renders  the  amount  of  cutting  to  keep 
them  in  shape  a  question  of  little  import,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  stop  all  growths  at  the  fourth  leaf,  but  only 
those  that  grow  a-head  of  their  neighbours. 

Hem  agvifoUum  JUwwm,  deep  green  foliage ;  aureo-margi" 
%ahnm  (gold-edged) ;  senescenU-fnarginatum  (spineless  gold) ; 
tpiiuhmttrffinatium  (prickly  gold);  croceo-marginoLtum  (gold- 
edged,  but  deep);  medio-pidum  (gold-blotched);  croceo- 
yicjcttm(ohuam6y  sweep) ;  argerUeo marginatum  (silver-edged); 
and  its  varieties  senescens  (spineless  silver);  apinescens 
(prickly  sflver);  latum  (broad-leaved  silver);  and  medio- 
argetUeum  (silver-blotchea).  Then  we  have  the  small  dense- 
leaved  hedjgehogs,  ferox  (gpreen-leaved) ;  gold  variegated 
Cferom  aureum)  ;  and  silver  hedgehog  (ferox  argenieum)  ;  the 
Jovelj  Handnoorfhi,  and  its  variegated  variety;  comuta, 
Tarago,  ShepTurdi,  maderentis,  and  its  variety  atrovirens ;  and 
last  in  my  list,  but  not  in  merit,  the  beautifrd  Weeping 
Holly  (JIm  aqu;^olium  penduiwn),  which  is  quite  charming 
on  a  fomsfeet  stem,  and  so  I  think  will  be  its  variegated 

variety. 

Then  we  have  Aueuba  japonica,  and  A,  lati-macuUUa,  which 
move  as  freely  as  Cabbages,  and  with  &r  more  certainty, 
fliving  tnaf^wft.1  for  a  couple  of  beds  of  the  loveliest  kind,  t£e 
Sold,  dense,  and  handsome  gold  foliage,  though  green  at  a 
^iiyf^^^  yet  forming  a  suitable  contrast  to  that  of  a  deeper 
hue;  and  when  we  have  the  female  Aueuba  at  a  price 
witldn  the  reach  o£  all,  with  its  fine  berries  to  set  off  its 
handsome  foliage  to  better  advantage,  we  may  count  on 
having  three  of  ^e  best  shrubs  for  winter  decoration  in  the 
Ancaba^ 

Chmmon  Lawrti  affords  chazmin^,  bold,  light  green  foliage, 
and  when  moved  frequently  it  wiU  transplant  as  safely  in 
the  last  week  in  Hay  as  in  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
as  we  want  to  move  it  at  both  these  times,  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  plant.  Its  cousin,  the  Portugal  Lawrel,  is  rather  more  shy, 
bat  we  must  have  it  as  dwarf  bushes  to  form  a  centre  for  a 
larffe  bed,  and  we  will  edge  it  with  Yinca  minor  fol.  aureo- 
T^negatis.  We  must  have  our  standard  Bay  trees,  too ;  but 
as  Bav  trees  are  not  over-hardy,  we  will  have  the  Portugal 
Laorel  instead ;  and  having  them  on  four-feet  stems,  all  that 
]0  wanting  to  make  people  believe  that  they  are  Orange  trees 
out  of  doors  in  winter,  is  that  the  green  of  the  foliage  is 
too  deep  by  half.  These  placed  in  the  spots  usually  as- 
tagq/dd.  to  Boses  by  the  sides  of  walks,  are  far  superiOT  to 
the  queen  of  flowers  from  October  to  June.  They  are  vex^ 
liaiiasome. 

Finely  contrastmg  with  these  are  standard  Tew$,  which 
snove  lUce  Docks.  Tuibj  will  bear  comparison  with  anything 
that  a  sunnier  dime  can  send  against  them,  even  if  Idft  over 
r""BMT,  and  dwarf  plants  of  tazas  baccata  are  not 


for  a  distinguished  position.  The  Weeping  Yew  (T.  JDova^ 
ioiU)  is  never  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when'on  a  stem  4  feet 
or  more  high;  and  when  we  get  its  variegated  offispring 
(awreo-variegiUa)  on  a  stem  suitable  for  a  standard,  we  sha& 
be  in  a  way  to  show  admirers  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Taxus  adpressa  or  hrevtfolia,  when  once  of  a  suitabfo  size  will 
last  fer  nearly  a  generation  without  any  cutting  or  clipping,, 
and  not  become  too  large.  We  must  also  have  the  Iri^  Yew 
(Toanu  hibermca),  whidi  always  keeps  mounting  up,  and 
never  grows  to  one  side,  and  its  silver  and  gold  variegated 
varieties. 

Of  Junipers,  Juniperut  Bedfordiana,  glauca,  reeurva,  aue^ 
cica,  and  fkwrifera,  are  not  amiss,  and  moving  well,  and 
having  fine  fi>liage  we  must  have  them.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look Sabina  (Savin),  its  variety  tamaariscifolia,  and  its  sub- 
variety  variegata,  for  any  of  them  make  nice  beds,  and  will 
answer  for  edgings;  but  a  better  kind  for  sudi  a  pur- 
pose is  prostraSa;  while  J.  ttricta  is  the  most  ornamental 
ofalL 

Thuja  aurea,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  beautifrd  in. 
spring  with  the  golden  colour  it  tiien  assumes,  and  tha 
American,  Chinese,  and  Siberian  Arbor  Yitsss  hold  their 
own  in  any  company  with  which  they  are  associated.  The 
best  form  of  the  Chinese  Arbor  Yitse  {Thuja  orientcdis),  is 
compacta,  nothing  more  than  a  dose-fi^wing  variety  of  the 
soecies.  T.  Hookeriana,  much  resembUng  T.  aurea,  but  more* 
elaucous  in  appearance,  is  fine.  T.  ocMentaXis  (American 
Arbor  Yitee),  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it  bears  dipping  well,  and 
makes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edgings  and  hedges  known. 
The  variegated  forms  of  T.  pUcata  and  T.  orientoMs,  both  tha 
silver  and  gold,  are  lovely  for  edgings  to  any  of  the  species. 
T,  Wareana  is  very  fine,  and  by  mr  the  best  of  the  Siberiaa 
Arbor  Yitses. 

Of  Cupressus,  the  most  beautifhl  of  all  is  Lawsonia/na,  form.- 
ing  a  bed  of  the  loveliest  description ;  but  beautiful  as  it  is« 
it  is  as  nothing  when  placed  beside  its  variety,  aureo-varie^ 
goto,  which  is  most  attractively  variegated  with  gold.. 
C  Lanibertiana  or  macrocarpa  is  just  passable ;  and  the  sama 
may  be  said  of  McNabiana  and  Qoveniana,  C.  cashmeHana  ia 
a  veiy  gracefril  spedes,  but  I  fear  too  tender  for  general 
adoption. 

ChamcBcyparis  sphaeroidea  variegata  has  handsome  foliage> 
beautifully  variegated  green  and  gold  Chamoecyparie  thuri- 
fera  is  haoidsome  in  a  young  state,  and  when  kept  low  by 
frequent  removal,  but  de<£nes  in  beauty  I  think  as  a 
specimen. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  nana  and  its  variety  vvridis,  offer  & 
fittizig  contrast  to  foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  and  they  hava 
the  rare  property  of  retailing  their  bright  olive  green  through, 
the  wint^,  which  the  spedes  seldom  does. 

Some  of  the  Finuses  are  also  usefrd,  the  very  dwarf  and 
dose-habited  Abies  clan&rosiliana  being  admirable  for  edgings 
to  large  groups  of  deeper-hued  foliajge.  P.  eembra  ia  veiy 
hardy  and  makes  a  good  bed  or  a  line  in  a  ribbon-border.. 
Picea  Nordmanniana  is  the  best  of  all  the  Silver  Firs,  and  a 
specimen  of  this  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  with  a  band  of  Arabia 
caucasica  variegata,  or  A,  ludda  va/riegata  of  some,  is  beauti- 
frd beyond  description.  The  dense  habit  of  the  Pine,  and 
the  foliage,  dark  green  above,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucoua 
hue  beneath,  make  the  golden  Arabia  appear  to  much  ad^ 
vantage.  The  Arabis,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best  golden 
edging  plants  we  have,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Thomson's: 
notice  of  it  in  the  Number  for  October  4th.  P.  nobilis  ia 
also  fine,  and  few  exceed  it  in  beauty  as  a  single  specimen. 
Snmll  plants  of  Abies  canadensis  (Hemlock  Spruce),  and  of 
A,  tax\foUa  (Califomian  Hemlock  Spruce),  a  more  ornamental 
variety  than  the  preceding,  which  it  much  resembles,  are 
nsefuL  The  majority  of  t£e  Pinus  family  may  be  employed 
with  good  effect,  but  they  move  very  indifferently,  and  as 
growing  them  in  pots  ruins  them  for  after-planting  to  attaiiv 
large  dimensions,  and  as  they  are  impatient  of  cutting,  it  ia 
advisable  to  grow  them  in  pots,  and  treat  them  in  every 
way  as  dwarf  plants,  specially  for  decorative  purposes  in  tha 
flower  garden. 

Thujopsis  dolabrata  and  its  beautiful  variegated  formj^ 
are  amongst  the  finest  of  recently  introduced  plants,  and 
whilst  they  are  growing  to  a  size  suitable  for  planting,  it  ia 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  these  and  many  others  of 
a  simSar  kind  might  not  be  advantageously  employed  foe 
enlivening  the  dreary  flower  garden  in  winter.  Nurserymes 
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ahoiild  hatve  i^ma.  plaxtied  In  gronpB  so  that  viBitcnrB  may 
gee  and  judge  tot  ifemselves,  and  I  am  certain  liuct  if  this 
were  done  the  taste  for  T>znam6ntal  Bhnfbs  and  trees^oold 
be  diffosed,  imd  a^eet  given  to  the  study  of  fdliage,  and  its 
contrasts  both 'in  colour  and  outline,  witti  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing an  eflfectiTe  arrangement,  which  can  only  be  achieved 
by  commencing  on  a  preconceived  design.  I  hope  that  we 
c&all  yet  see  nurserymen  arranging  their  plants  ibr  sale,  so 
that  purchasers  niay  at  once  select  the  most  suitable  for 
their  purpose,  creal£ig  ftt  the  same  time  a  taste  for  arbori- 
culture, which  is,  perhaps,  the.most  neglected  of  all  branches 
of  botticultural  science. 

Betinospora  pisifera  aurea,i:han  which  nottiing  can  "he  more 
lovely,  and  B.  dbiusa,  axe  plants  that  must  &d  their  way 
everywhere ;  and  when  we  have  the  dwarf  Tkujopsis  hste- 
^ens  and  Hiuja  pygmcea  tit  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
we  may  consider  that  we  have  as  fine  a  k^  of  shrubs  suit- 
able for  planting  in  beds  in  autunm  as  can  be  wished. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  T  must  name  the  beautiful  JAfftu- 
trwn  gldbrum  aureo-variegatum,  Z,  japonicwm  aureo-wwrg^io- 
tum,  two  beautifiil  forms  of  Japanese  Privet  which  may  be 
dipped  into  any  shape  andma^e;  and  Osmcmfhvs  Uicifolvus 
varUgatus,  and  its  dwarf  ibrm. 

Various  Idnds  of  Box  are  excellent  as  edgings,  for  forming 
even  sur&ces  either  all  green,  or  silver  or  gold  variegated. 
They  m^  also  be  employed  as  bushes  and  pyramids.  Bvaut 
tosmarintfolia,  marginata,  bdUarica,  andlial^emis  are  admir- 
able for  decorative  purposes. 

Ivies,  plain  and  variegated-leaved,  and  the  different  Peri- 
winkles, come  In  as  edging  plants  of  no  mean  order. 

The  first  step  is  to  l:^ve  a  plan  taken  of  the  garden,  num- 
bering all  the  beds,  and  then  to  decide  on  those  to  be  filled 
with  evergreens,  which  should  be  about  one-third  of  the 
Whole.  This  will  leave  one-third  for  flowering  shrubs,  ever- 
green or  deciduous;  and  one-third  fbr  dwarf  flowering 
plants  and  btflbs.  When  this  is  done  and  the  arrangement 
decided  on,  it  is  vezy  easy  to  fill  the  beds  satis&atorily  from 
the  stock  of  most  nurserymen,  for  there  are  thousaoids  of 
plants  in  eveiy  nursery  that  only  need  seeing  to  be  called 
mlo  requisition. 

The  next  procedure  is  forking  over  the  beds  deeply ;  and 
the  shrubs,  which  should  be  taken  up  with  balls,  must  be 
planted  at  such  distances  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
mce,  placing  the  tallest  in  the  centre,  and  edging  each  with 
dome  plant  of  dsmti  habit,  distinct  in  colour  of  foliage  and 
character.  After  planting  give  a  good  watering,  and  if  diy 
weather  continue  give  occasional  waterings  afterwards ;  but 
If  wet  none  will  be  required.  Beyond  iSds  the  plants  will 
need  no  fhrther  care  until  spring,  when  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  when  the  time 
ibr  moving  arrives,  which  may  be  the  last  week  in  May,  take 
them  up  with  balls  of  earth  and  plant  immediately  in  the 
places  assigned  to  them  in  any  open  yet  sheltered  situation, 
placing  them  so  that  each  will  receive  light  and  air  from 
flU  points,  for  no  good  comes  of  huddling  them  together. 
Water  freely  at  planting  and  throughout  the  summer;  a 
mulching  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  save  much  of  the  water- 
ing by  diminishing  the  evaporation  from  the  surface.  If 
any  trimming  be  needed  It  ishoxild  be  done  when  the  shrubs 
are  growing,  stopping  the  gross,  and  cutting-in  the  lanky 
growths,  so  that  «ven  nicely  balanced  sx>ecimens  may  be  ob- 
tained. Further  than  this  they  need  little  attention,  and 
will  move  again  to  l^ie  beds  in  October  and  November  as 
freely  as  any  other  kind  Of  plants,  if  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  ball  of  earth  at  the  roots. 

To  prevent  any  ftear  as  to  the  liability  to  ii^uiy  conse- 
quent on  the  removal  of  the  shrubs  twice  annually,  all  of 
them  may  be  grown  in  pots,  using  a  rather  stiff  tuiify  loam, 
and  pots  large  enough  to  cental  the  roots  comfortably. 
Brain  efficiently,  pot  rather  firmly,  and  giving  a  good  water- 
ing plunge  in  the  beds  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  hide  the  rims 
Of  the  pots.  In  dry  weather  they  must  be  watered,  and 
after  they  ore  removed  ftom  the  beds  they  should  only  be 
plunged  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  hide  the  pots,  leaving  the 
snrface  bare  so  that  it  may  be  known  when  any  plant  needs 
watering  without  the  foliage  indicating  its  absence.  They 
should  be  annually  freed  of  all  roots  that  have  penetrated 
into  the  soil  through  the  holes  in  the  pot,  and  potted  every 
other  year  in  October. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  he  canMnued).  - 


OB0&ASJ>^0nSE  TEEES. 

I AK  ^te  sure  I  go wi19i  alarge  proportion  of  yoar<xiOAteB 
when  I  monk  flie  **  Boon  QmnruEXAif"  for  hia  very  agi»e- 
able  letter  and  gentle  castigfotion.  (He  has  given  us  ^nly 
a  portion  of  the  rock  on  wfech  he  founderea  by  oarrying 
too  much  sail.  I  read  in  the  "•OrehaEd-Hofose,*'  in  afi  tibB 
editions  fr-om  l^e'6th'to  the  l^h— ^  tbelatt^  at  page  ^ 
under  "Apricot  culture,"  as  follows :  "While  in  their  yoirae 
state  the  fruit  must  be  IMnned,  leaving  at  first  upon  a  buw 
that  has  been  two  years  in  a  pot  about  tlnree  dosen,  wMeli, 
when  they  attain  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  mvcrt  be  «»- 
du(^  to  two  dozen.  Hie  third  year  a  tree,  if  it  low  pi«H 
pered,  will  be  able  to  bring  three  dozen  to  maturity.  'It  ia, 
however,  better  to  have  a  few  finely  grown  finit  iiiim  wMif 
that  are  smidl."  This  should  have  acted  as  a  oooeotive; 
but  I  ened  in  trusting  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers,  and 
hoping  for  some  discrimination  in  them.  I  hove  idnee  fer 
some  time  fimnd  out  that  in  describing  modes  cf  cuHrore 
every  sentence  must  be  well  weighed,  allowing  ofno  devlaticHi 
from  the  prescribed  mode ;  if  you  do,  you  are,  as  tbd  boys 
say,  "done." 

Now  for  my  confession.  I  confess  that  all  the  time  I  was 
writing  the  above  x>aragraph  I  was  thinking  of  a  tree  two 
or  three  years  old^rom  the  nwnmy,  so  that  "ute  seooad  year 
in  the  huxds  of  the  cultivator  it  would  be  from  four  to  five 
years  old,  and  quite  capable,  if  well  fed,  of  bearing  •threa 
dozen  of  &ir- sized  fruit.  I  have  just  looked  at  a  Beaoh  tree 
five  years  old,  and  bearing  thir^-four  fiur-sized  Feadiea^ 
but  the  tree  has  had  rich  surface-dressings,  aaid  is  a 
sturdy  fellow,  its  brandies  8  feet  across.  XFnder  ordnuay 
treatment  two  dozen  woifid  have  been  neaarer  iihe  mOEk. 
My  caution  is  a  salve  to  my  conscience ;  but  I  shall  for*the 
future  be  more  strict  in  giving  rules  for  thiwniiig.  Mr« 
Berger's  orchard-house  I  kaaw  to  be  a  great  snoceas.  The 
unnecessary  points  in  his  culture  are  roof-ventHa^ioa  anA 
repotting  in  autumn — a  troublesome  business.  I  have  sew 
deviated  from  the  easy  and  simple  mode  of  oultore  I  at 
first  pointed  out — ^viz.,  top-dressing  in  October  by  taking 
out  the  surface  earth  and  effete  masses  of  fibrous  roots  firom 
4  to  5  inches  deep,  and  replacing  with  some  rich  oompMit 
of  loam  and  rotten  dung  in  equal  parts.  This  fredi  foodis 
autumn,  and  surface-dressings  in  May,  Jtme,  and  July,  ef 
horse-droppings  and  malt  dust,  equal  quantaties  mixed  and 
saturated  with  strong  liquid  manure,  seem,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  luxuriant  health  of  every  faree  to  wMeh  they  hsve 
been  applied,  to  be  perfect  as  tree  food  con  be.  It  is  indeed 
quite  interesting  to  observe  the  seeming  instinct  wif^  whiaii 
the  small  feeding  roots  come  to  the  surfoce  for  -^aea  Tidh 
food :  no  turtle-eating  alderman  could  select  and  eat  green 
fat  with  more  avidity.  On  looking  over  my  trees  the^t^er 
day  I  was  half  inclined,  in  a  fiight  of  &ncy,  to  endue  tiiem 
with  reasoning  powers,  and  to  conclude  that  they  must  hove 
had  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  elfeet  iht^ 
whUe  such  rich  surface  food  was  comeatoble'tiiey  would  ^adt 
go  down  for  any  cold,  watery,  flavourless  eating  and  diiDlt- 
ing ;  for  on  looking  at  many  hundreds  of  Peadi  and  Aipsioot 
trees  full  of  luxuriant  health,  I  could  not  find  any  locfee 
making  their  way  through  the  apertures  at  iShe  bottome  <ff 
the  pots — oil  were  at  the  surfia^e. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  !Pish  plunges  his  -pots.  In  "^e  light 
sandy  soils  of  Bedfordshire  I  have  seen  pots  plunged  oboeft 
two-thirds  of  their  depth  with  good  effect.  In  sttif  -seflt 
they  are  better  on  the  surface.  The  warm  air  of  flbe  hooae 
is  like  a  blanket  round  i;he  pots,  and  the  roots  ieeL  *it  tsoA 
ei\joy  it.  I  repeat,  feed  from  above  in  preference  to  feediw 
from  below ;  the  food  is  warmer  and  more  easily  ^tigeeleal 
I  have  idways  thought  this  to  a  certain  extent,  but  Itaiva 
waited  and  watched,  and  now  I  hnow  it.  I  alro  repeat- 
referring  to  the  trouble  that  Mr.  Fish  takes  in  repotliq| 
his  trees — ^that  after  a  tree  has  grown  in  a  thirteen«indi  pdl 
(it  is  always  better  to  give  indies  in  naming  tiie-siflGa  oC 
pots  rather  than  the  pot^maikers'  terms,  as  4's  and  6^  to 
designate  sizes),  for  three  or  four  years,  it  may  be*  at  enee 
transferred  to  an  eighteen-inch  pot  (18  inches  in  diameter), 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  is  the  maxinram  sioe 
to  be  used  in  orchard-house  culture.  When  estabKcdied  in 
pots  dT  that  size  the  roots  at  bottom  m^  remain  tm^Bs* 
turbed ;  top-dressing  in  autumn,  and  surfSaiOo-droBiiing  te 
spring  and  erummer,  wfil  keep  the  'tree  in ~ 
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for  many,  manj  yean.  I  ofton  wonder  what  orixikisn. 
cmnknin  shmpee  the  boitofin  roots  of  my  <M  trees  hare 
assumed— I  ha;ire  not  seen  them  lor  yean. 

The  amateur  ocohacd^ioiise  onltivwtor  Bhonld  not  be  op- 
vmsed  with  the  weighty  oares  of  repotting ;  it  only  troubles 
him  to  no  purpose.  A  hage  tree  m  a  larffe  pot  should  be  a 
pleaaant  fixture,  requiring,  like  a  very  old  and  weU-poUshed 
mahogany  table,  but  little  cave  to  keep  it  bright. 

.The  "Sin^eton  Fig"  is  a-  miinomer.  Ite  new  name 
was  given  to  it,  I  believe,  by  miatake,  although  it  made  it 
mcoe  oommerGiaUy  valuable,  for  trass  <^  it  were  sold  at 
lOf.  6d.,  whereaa  under  its  true  name  of  White  Isohia  it 
was  not  so  dear.  No  Fig  better  deaervea  culture,  but  only 
in  the  fbreing-house,  for  it  invariably  drops  its  firat  crop, 
which  should  ripen  in  May  with  o^ers  when  forced;  but 
its  aeoond  most  abundant  oropi  which  it  ahould  ripen  in 
July,  amply  oompenaates,  for  no  Fig  con  be  more  rich  and 
dff)iiH<>nt. 

One  more  paragraph  and  I  have  done.  I  have  aeen  spring 
sufiioe-dresaings  applied  by  awkward  gardeners  so  rough, 
80  unoooth,  so  unlike  what  they  should  be,  that  I  have  felt 
a  wish  to  toes  pots  and  trees  into  some  dark  and  swollen 
Le^e-like  river.  The  surfiMe-dressinga  to  which  I  allude 
are  great  lumps  of  manure,  undeoomposed,  and  unfit  for  any 
place  but  the  dunghill,  heaped  on  the  mould  in  the  pot  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches.  This  covering  most  effectually 
keeps  out  heat  from  the  surface  roots,  Uie  earth  becomes 
sodden,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  fruit  Arops,  and  the  wise 
operator  opens  hia  mouth  and  wondera  what  can  be  the 
matter. 

If  my  &vourite  cempeat  for  surfhoe-dressing  cannot  easily 
bs  procured,  the  best  subatitote  is  rotten  or  nearly  rotten 
manure  chopped  up  into  a  neat-looking  and  friable  state. 
It  ahoukl  next  be  aaturated  with  atrong  liquid  manure  for 
two  or  three  daya,  and  th^i  used — ^not  piled  on  6  or  6  inches 
de^;  the  depth  ahould  be  frwn  2  to  8  inches — formed  into 
a  jieat  shallow  basin*  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  the  centre,  ao 
that  the  water  given  ahould  be  retained. — ^T.  £.. 


SUGG-ESTIONS    CONCBENING-    PROVINCIAL 
HOETICULTUEAL  SHOWS.* 

Ths  '<  Seeretaiy  of  a  Country  Horticultural  Show  of  thirty 
yfitaa  atsnding  '*  aaka  our  opinkm  on  the  proper  time  to  hold 
a  Aow.  That  of  the  past  aeaeon,  he  aays,  waa  held  in  the 
last  week  in  September,  which  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
too  late.  Hb  flkdda,  the  sscommodatian  for  the  ahow  in  a 
public  haU  in  the  town  ia  very  good,  and  the  competition 
amongst  exhibitors  is  greats  cottagera  also  being  favoured 
with  a  dSasB*  iEhxMn  the  inquiry  made  we  auppose  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  ahow  would  like  to  have  it  at  a  time  likely  to 
bring  together  the  greatest  number  of  important  products. 
Aitfaooffh  he  mentiona  Dahlias,  HoUyhodca,  and  Gladidi  aa 
being  Svrouritea  in  the  neighboui^ood,  we  apprehend  the 
psdod  that  would  bring  the  greateat  number  of  attractive 
oljeete  to  the  ahow  woiSd  be  &e  one  adected. 

'Sow,  it  ia  l^  no  meana  eaay  to  give  good  advice  in  a 
OSBS  like  tiis  above  without  more  knowledge  of  the  district 
than  we  posaess.  Very  often  the  best  time  to  hold  a  ahow 
ia  one  in  which  horticulture  ia  very  little  conaulted;  the 
flMdaonable  aeason  at  a  watering  place,  or  any  event  in  a 
conBty  or  district  town  calling  a  number  of  people  to  it,  is 
often  made  the  time  for  a  horticultural  ahow.  Visitors  at 
snoh  piaoes,  more  especially  when  the  funds  in  a  great  mea- 
snse  depend  on  what  is  taken  at  the  door,  are  more  consulted 
thaiL  any  particular  class  of  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables. 
The  latfter  have  to  be  got  ready  for  the  show-day.  not  the 
show-day  for  them.  Tina  stato  of  things  cannot  be  altered, 
neU^er  is  it  fidr  to  find  fault  with  it ;  but  we  will  suppose 
tJmt  ibe  ahow  in  question  is  not  fettered  by  any  conditions 
of  ^e  above  kind,  bat  aimply  that  the  good  people  of  a  quiet 
eoimtry  town  want  to  know  when  ia  the  best  time  to  in- 
SQie  a  good  anA  attractive  show,  regardless  of  all  outside 
xoflneiiQeB.  Although  we  are  quite  at  sea  where  our  corre- 
SDMadent  irritas  from,  we  will  suppose  him  to  reside  some- 
1^^  to  Ae  sooth  of  York,  and  point  out  one  or  two  modes 
of  ftofiHng  with  the  show»  so  aa  to  meet  the  requirementa 
of  the  majority  of  those  interested  in  the  matter.  That  it 
is.  hapomalbAB  ho  aaidsfy.  aU  mnat  he  known  to  every  one 


who  takes  upon  himaelf  the  duty  of  aseretazy.  By  way  of- 
aasiating  the  inquirer  we  will  atato  a  few  £sota  conneoted 
with  a  local  horlioultnral  ahow  of  about  the  same  atanding 
aa  the  one  alluded  to,  but  which  waa,  periiaps,  at  one  time 
at  leaa^  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  and  ite  operaticBS 
more  extended.  Examples  are  alwa^  good  monit(»s,  and 
we  give  thia  one  before  venturing  an  opinion. 

The  horticultural  aomety  alluded  to  ia  oonneoted  with  at 
town  of  aome  25.000  inhabibanto  in  a  rural  but  aomevHiat 
wealthy  neighlxmrhood,  and  not  a  hundred  milea  from 
London.  Most  of  the  leading  gentry  and  prindpsl  trades^ 
men  of  the  town  and  neighbomhood  are  membera  payings 
one  guinea  annually,  for  which  they  have  four  tickets  ot 
admiaaion  to  each  ahow,  there  being  two  in  a  year.  Gardenexs 
pay  6«.  subscription,  which  by  a  defioct  in  the  administration 
merely  allows  them  two  tiokete  to  each  show.  The  funds 
are  also  augmented  by  paymente  at  the  doors,  visitora  at. 
an  early  hour  being  charged  2»,  6d^  and  later  in  the  day  lu 
The  first  and  most  important  show  ia  held  in  the  last  week 
in  June,  under  canvass,  in  a  field  commanding  one  of  the 
finest  prospects  in  England,  there  being  at  least  half  a  doaen 
large  tents,  with  two  military  bands,  and  all  the  pomp  of 
a  metropolitan  show;  and  if  the  day  proves  fine  it  is  so  w^ 
attended  that,  notwithstanding  the  tickete  of  subscribers;  a 
sum  of  upwards  of  JBIOO  has  frequently  been  taken  for  ad* 
mission.  The  second  show  is  generally  in  the  first  week  in 
September,  and  is  held  in  the  public  hall  or  mariiet-room — a 
spacious  room,  in  which  it  haa  been  said  that  six  hundred 
have  dined.  The  September  show  is  more  for  fruit  than, 
plante ;  but  there  are  the  cut  fiowera  of  varioua  kinda, 
with  vegetables  of  almost  every  description ;  and  as  an  ex* 
hibition  of  horticultural  produce  and  akill  it  ia  &r  auperior 
to  the  June  ahow,  but  never  ao  attractive.  Faahionable 
viaitora  like  more  space,  and,  consequently,  attend  in  leas 
numbers,  so  tiiat  in  the  most  successful  days  the  pay- 
mente for  admission  bring  but  a  small  sum  to  the  exohequexv 
and  this  show,  as  compared  with  the  June  one,  ia  a  dead 
lose  to  the  Society.  The  prizea  are  not  large  at  either  of 
the  shows,  but  the  varied  productiona  make  up  a  consider* 
able  display,  and  the  June  show  is  looked  upon  in  the  neigh* 
bourfaood  aa  a  f^te  at  which  the  best  articles  of  attire  are 
brougfht  forth.  Now,  this  Society,  like  all  others,  has  been 
liable  to  the  visitations  common  to  such  institutions— one  or 
two  unfortunate  days,  and  a  change  of  place  for  holding  the 
show,  coupled  with,  perhaps,  the  fiict  tl^t  ite  novelty  is 
wearing  off,  haa  much  impaired  ite  position,  so  that,  instead 
of  having  a  considerable  sum  in  hand,  the  Society  ia,  or  was 
very  latcdy,  on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  not  from  any  want 
of  care  or  mismanagement  of  ite  affairs,  but  solely  ^m  the 
misfortunes  which  such  institutions  are  liable  to. 

With  a  case  like  this  before  us,  we  oonfess  feeling  some 
hesitetion  in  giving  advice;  but  aa  our  correspondent's 
query  simply  relates  to  the  best  time  to  hold  one  show,  ihe 
matter  is  circumscribed,  still  our  anawer  must  be  a  qualified 
one.  If  the  show  be  for  plante,  or  if  they  are  regarded  as  o£ 
more  conaequence  than  fruite,  June  ia  the  beat  time,  and 
not  too  late  in  the  month.  If,  however,  forced  iruite,  in 
addition  to  plante,  be  in  requisition,  the  last  week  in  June 
will  in  a  great  measure  answer  for  both,  as  by  that  time 
Gr^>es,  Melons,  and  possibly  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  may 
be  forthcoming,  with  Cherries  and  Strawberries  from  out  of 
doors,  and  a  host  of  vegetables  and  plants  of  the  finest 
description.  If  an  extended  show  of  fruit  and  cut  flowers 
be  the  desideratum,  the  first  week  in  September  will  generally 
furnish  both ;  but,  as  stated  at  the  begizming  of  this  article, 
if  the  company  is  likely  to  be  greater  in  June  than  in  Sep- 
tember, let  the  fact  have  due  weight  in  the  decision,  as  no 
show,  nor  in  fact  anything  else,  can  well  go  on  without 
visitors.  In  most  cases  an  energetic  secretary,  and  half  a 
dozen  active  business  committee-men,  having  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  requirements  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  prudent  to  make- 
a  bold  move  in  a  progressive  direction  or  not.  If  your 
Society  has  existed  thirty  years,  and  is  still  popular,  there 
is  proof  that  Ihe  principle  ia  healthy,  and  that  a  more 
hberal  course  might  be  ventured  upon  with  advantage. 
Although  we  would  strongly  advocate  the  increase  of  prizes^ 
and  the  encouragement  of  horticulture,  we  are  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  pubUo  at  la^e  look  aleo  at  aome  other 
source  of  amusemente  as  being  neqeaaajcy  adiunote  to  such  a , 
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medtmg,  and  these  are  ezpeiudve  items.    The  hire  of  half  a 
dozen  hurge  tents  or  xnarqnees  will  cost  from  ^£20  to  £dO, 
perhaps,  and  music  is  also  costly;  added  to  which  the  hire 
of  seats,  the  payment  of  assistants,  and  other  charges, 
trench  heavily  on  the  fbnds ;  bat  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  ^bold  more  in  this  direction  is  snocessftd.    The  advisability 
of  changing  the  established  head-qnarters  in  the  Market 
SaH,  to  a  place  out  of  doors,  is  a  subject  that  can  only  be 
Judged  of  l^  those  well  aoqnainted  with  the  neighbonr- 
hood,  but  it  is  very  possible  it  might  succeed.    A  spirited 
attempt  is  often  followed  by  success,  and  the  projectors 
receive  their  meed  of  public  approbation.     If  an  out-door 
•  exhibition  be  decided  on,  then  by  all  means  have  it  in  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  if  the  situation  is  late; 
the  length  of  the  &ys  and  other  things  favouring  out-door 
amusements  at  that  time  more  than  at  a  later  period.    By 
well  considering   all  the  arrangements  beforehand,   and 
perhaps  revising  the  schedule,  or  in  fact  making  a  fresh 
-one,  a  feature  may  be  given   to  the   show  whidi  it  has 
never  yet  had.    It  might  also  be  announced,  if  the  June 
fihow  were  successful,  and  the  frmds  of  the  Society  would 
afford  it,  that  a  second  would  be  held  in  September  for 
fruits  and  cut  flowers,  &a,  as  at  present;  tma  show,  of 
oeurse,  being  held  in  the  market-room.    For  such  a  show  we 
should  say  &at  about  the  10th  of  September  is  a  good  time, 
as  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  then  be  ripe ;  the  end  of 
that  month  is  too  late  for  them.    It  may  be  thought  that 
the  interval  between  the  two  shows  is  too  great,  but  the 
public  do  not  like  too  fr^uent  repetitions,  and  July  and 
August  do  not  present  mucb  that  is  important  beyond  what 
may  have  good  representatives  at  one  or  other  of  the  shows 
here  recommendea.    As  the  show  is  well  supported  by  exhi- 
bitors, it  is  very  likely  that  a  spirited  move   in  the  way 
suggested  will  meet  the  support  of  the  public,  and  that  the 
lo^  press  will  have  the  opportunity  of  recording  a  complete 
■  success,  everybody  being  pleased  with  the  aficur,  and  that 
thousands  of  visitors  will  retire  to  their  homes  with  the 
remembrance  of  a  social  and  intellectual  treat,  which  such 
meetings  afford.    We  have  little  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing a  June  show ;  but  in  the  event  of  such  not  being  decided 
-on  our  ignorance  of  the  locality  and  its  peculiarities  prevents 
our  giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  show  being 
held  either  out-doors  or  in.    We  would  have  the  September 
one  as  early  as  convenient^  but  ge  nerally  about  the  10th  wil 
ho  found  the  best^ime. 
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OCTOBEB   11th. 

Flobal  Committee. — ^The  scarcity  of  plants  and  flowers 
sent  for  the  examination  of  the  Committee  this  day  ftiUy 
realised  the  fact  of  the  departure  of  sunny  days  and  beau- 
tiful flowers ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  complaint.  The 
interesting  meetings  held  by  the  Committee  during  the 
past  season,  and  the  number  of  plants  and  florists'  flowers 
that  have  been  examined,  fully  prove  that  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  horticulture  still  exists.  George  Cooper  Esq., 
Alpha  House,  Coburg  Eoad,  exhibited  a  small  plant  of  an 
Oncidium  from  Brazil.  It  was  recognised  as  a  well-known 
variety.  Mr.  Legge,  Edmonton,  sent  three  seedling  Dahlias 
—Lord  Warden,  deep  orange  red,  tipped  with  wMte;  Mr. 
Bolton,  dark  lilac  rose;  and  Lip^htning,  yellowish  buff 
striped  with  red,  of  good  form.  This  latter  seedling  re- 
ceived a  second-class  certificate. 

Prom  Mr.  Bull,  Chelsea,  came  three  very  pretty  and  in- 
teresting varieties  of  British  Ferns — Polystichum  angulare 
rotundatum,  Polystichum  angulare  ^randiceps,  and  a  form 
of  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina ;  but  the  plants  were  too  young  to 
-decide  upon  their  merits,  though  they  are  all  of  them  ex- 
cellent varieties.  Aucuba  japonica  picta  (mas),  in  flower,  a 
very  beautiftd  variety  with  broad  white  variegation,  received 
A  first-class  certificate,  and  Aucuba  japonica  vera  was  also 
shown  with  two  clusters  of  its  briUiant  red  berries.  Mr. 
Macintoeh,  Hammersmith,  sent  Solanum  capsicastrum  hy- 
bridnm,  a  cross  between  S.  capsicastrum  and  S.  pseudo- 
oapsicum;  it  will  form  a  nice  plant,  intermediate  in  size 
and  habit  between  its  parents— second-class  certificate.  Mr. 
Haointoeh  also  had  a  seedling  Capsicum  with  round  seed- 
^▼SMsk  the  sise  of  marblsf. 


Measm.  Stoart  k  Mein  ezhiUted  eat  ipedmens  of  seed- 
ling Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  some  of  the  latter 
good  fiowers,  but  not  an  advance  on  varietiee  in  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  Chelsea^  sent  three  seedling  OattleyaB  of 
much  interest — 0.  devoniensis,  white  narrow  petals,  wx& 
deep  purple  Iip---fir8t-da8s  certificate;  Cattleya  Domlniana 
alba^  a  white  vaxiely  of  C.  Dominiana — ^first-class  certifioate ; 
and  Cattleya  exoniensis,  a  beautiful  variety,  which  received 
a  first-dasB  certificate  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Wellington  Boad»  exhibited  PeLam>- 
nium  Lady  Cullum,  another  variety  of  those  beantifii&jr 
varied-coloured  Zonale  (Geraniums,  the  introduction  of 
which  belongs  solely  to  this  well-known  firm.  Lady  Cullum 
is  distinct  in  colour,  and  equally  beautiful  with  Mrs.  PoUook^ 
&c.  It  received  a  first-class  certificate.  Mrs.  Gerard  Leigh 
was  a  white-edged  variety  with  a  coloured  zone,  but  inferior 
to  Italia  ITnita.  Mr.  Fleming,  Cliveden,  brought  cut  sped- 
mens  of  several  seedling  Peli^oniums  not  yet  named,  they 
are  of  the  intermediate  section,  having  the  truss  of  the 
Nosegay,  but  broader  petals.  Some  oi  them  are  novel  in 
colour,  one  being  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  others  deep  purplish 
rose  of  varied  shades.  Next  season  these  will  probably 
appear  with  names,  and  will  take  a  good  position  in  that 
section  of  Pelargoniums  which  they  represent. 


VISITS  TO  GAEDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

BEBD  HALL,  COL0HB8TSB,  TH>  BXAT  OT  J.  T.  HKDOS,  KQ. 

Has  ever  any  Bose-grower  had  the  homage  paid  to  him 
that  Mr.  Hedge  has  ?  Have  ever  any  others  but  he  been 
asked  where  he  was  to  exhibit^  as  the  questioners  woi^ 
rather  not  enter  into  competition  with  him  P  Has  ever  any 
amateur  held  a  more  distinguished  position  as  an  exhibitcar 
than  he  has  done  ?  Nay,  is  there  any  one,  north,  south, 
east,  or  west,  who  has  the  courage  to  pluok  tiie  laurels  firom 
him,  or  to  deny  him  the  place  he  has  unquestionably  won  as 
the  champion  exhibitor  amongst  amateurs  P  Let  ns,  then, 
take  a  peep  at  the  garden  from  whence  these  achievementB 
issue. 

Beed  Hall  is  an  old  manor  house,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  old  Boman  town  of  Colchester,  and  was  so  oalled 
(its  ori^^inal  name  being  Foxborough),  because  untH  a  late 
period  it  was  thatched  with  reeds.    There  is  nothing  in  t^ 
house  itself  to  call  for  remark,  and  I  daresay  thousand  • 
might  pass  by  and  never  so  much  as  dream  what  marvels 
of  skUl  are  produced  there.    The  situation  is  hish;  the  aoQ 
deep,  rich,  unctuous  loam,  such  as  the  Boss  delights  in; 
and  the  drainage  excellent.    Here  are  oonditicms  to  begin 
with  sufficient  to  encourage  a  grrower,  but  not  suiBoient  in 
themselves  to  insure  success.    In  such  a  soil  Uie  biisr  is  at 
home,  and  the  Manetti  comparatively  useless,  so  that  Mr. 
Hedge  mainly  depends  on  the  former  for  his  stocks.    And 
here  let  me  say  that  he  does  not  leave  anything  to  dianoo 
work.    When  he  wishes  to  get  briars  he  does  not  Iray  them 
of  those  who  go  about  for  them,  and  perhaps  have  them  for 
days  or  weeks  out  of  the  ground,  but  he  goes  or  sends  some 
of  his  men;  and  the  briars  are  dug  out^  carried  home,  and 
planted  at  once*  many  of  them  in  Qie  situation  where  they 
are  to  remain;  and  on  stocks  so  treated  Teas,  Noisettes, 
and  Bourbons,  as  well  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  fiourish  with 
unwonted  vigour.    The  Boss  garden  is  arranged  in  beds; 
and  as  these  are  of  a  convenient  size  and  of  various  forms» 
it  is  easy  to  go  round  them  and  examine  every  fiower  in  the 
bed  with  great  ease :  this,  I  think,  is  a  great  recommenda- 
tion.   Here  is  a  bed  of  Teas,  and  there  a  bed  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals ;  and  you  can,  moreover,  see  the  names  of  them 
all,  for  Mr.  Hedge  is  methodical  to  a  degree  in  everytiiin^ 
he  does,  and  legible  and  accurate  labelling  is  a  matter  on 
which  he  prides  himself.    Where  there  are  stands^rds  tlie 
labels  are  attached  to  the  trees;  where  dwarfii,  pieces  d 
slate — such  pieces  as  are  taken  off  hj  slaters,  cut  and  pte- 
pared  afterwards— are  used;  they  wm  then  last  ibr  yeszs. 
In  everything  there  is  the  greatest  neatnees^  all  his  osidB* 
shades,  slates,  &c.,  display  uiis,  which  is  a  great  ohann  in  a 
garden,  and  always  tends  to  set  off  flowers  however  good, 
while  ^e  very  best  flowers  are  spofled  l^  want  of  it. 

I  have  said  that  he  does  not  use  the  Ifanetti  sto^  much, 
for  he  finds  that  it  very  soon,  on  audi  stiff  soil,  kills  the 
Boses,  so  that  they  rarely  last  more  than  two  years— In  fmk» 
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it  is  a  stock  adapted  better  for  poorer  and  ligliter  ■oila, 
which  can  be  high^  manured.  Mr.  Hedge  does  not  encou- 
rage aatomn  bloomiiu^.  His  olject  is  to  obtain  flowers  in 
the  Bose  season,  and  not  afterwards,  and  hence  he  says 
that  he  prefers  not  to  bleed  his  phmts  by  shortening  the 
shoots  to  procure  an  autumn  bloom.  Especially  is  thu  the 
case  in  a  dry  season  like  the  present  year.  He  says  the 
plants  require  all  the  vigour  th^  can  for  themselves,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  allow  even  the  blooms  to  be  picked  ofL 
With  regard  to  the  removing  of  Boses,  he  does  this  as  a 
rule  every  three  years*  although  some  are  left  for  five ;  but 
he  considers  that  they  ought  to  be  removed  eveiy  three 
years.  By  having  his  oeds  of  different  ages  they  are  not  all 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  so  great  an  amount  of  labour 
as  that  of  replantLng  all  his  stock  is  avoided.  What  is  the 
amount  of  tms  stock  ?  will  naturally  be  asked.  WeH,  I 
believe  not  far  short  of  5000.    But  tiien  these  are  not  all 

Slanted  out  in  beds.  Many  are  in  two  large  squares,  while 
biere  is  a  large  border  of  dwarfs  contain&ig  some  on  the 
llanetti  stock,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  but  sparingly  used. 
It  is  manifest  that  Mr.  Hedge,  having  so  large  a  stock,  and 
budding  a  considerable  quantity  every  year,  from  whence  he 
can  get  maiden  blooms,  stands  on  a  great  vantage  groimd 
above  common  mortals.  Any  one  who  has  noticed  his  stands 
must  have  remarked  the  splendour  of  the  Teas  and  the 
variety  in  his  boxes.  To  obtain  the  former  great  care  is 
taken.  He  has  a  laree  stock  of  old  parasols  and  umbrellas, 
and  these  are  opened  out  over  the  larees  as  the  buds  are 
eiq>anding,  and  they  are  thus  preserved  from  the  influence  of 
the  weather;  and  there,  in  that  little  sheltered  comer  of 
the  house,  is  the  Banksia,  budded  on  whidi  those  wondrous 
blooms  of  L'£n£Euit  Trouv^  Mr.  Canfs  Bose,  are  found — 
thoee  glorious  blooms,  which  have  made  many  a  Bose- 
grower  open  his  eyes  widely ;  in  fact,  everything  that  skill 
and  experience  can  suggest  has  been  done  to  make  tlus  a 
veiy  paradise  of  Boses. 

Mr.  Hedge  is  no  great  lover  of  novelty.  He  waits  to  see 
a  Bose  well  proved  before  he  puts  it  down  as  Al ;  but  such 
flowers  as  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francois  Lacharme,  Alfred  de 
Bougemont,  and  Baron  Adolphe  de  Boths^iid  he  cannot  do 
without,  and  when  once  he  adopts  a  Bose  he  propagatos  it 
largely.  Nor  amongst  the  notabilities  of  his  garden  should 
I  omit  Walter,  as  good  a  judge  of  a  Bose  wdl  nigh  as  lus 
master,  and  as  enthusias^c  in  bringing  them  out  in  good 
otder  for  exhibition.  Will  not  Walter  sit  in  a  luggage- van, 
all  night  if  need  be,  so  that  the  boxes  shall  not  be  ci^ized? 
Win  he  not  regulate  the  pace  of  the  van  that  takes  them  to 
the  Palace  or  Kensington? — aye!  will  he  not  sit  up  five 
nights  in  the  week  when  showing  is  in  season,  and  more  too 
if  needed? 

Kor  are  Boses  thd  only  things  cultivated  here.  Here  is  a 
square  of  Dahlias  from  which  grand  blooms  will  be  cut 
which  shall  carry  off  cups,  and  there  some  splendid  Asters 
which  shall  take  away  ^t  prizes  too.  Peep,  too,  into  tiiat 
greenhouse ;  see  those  pots  of  Japan  Lilies.  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  more  fall  of  bloom,  or  more  densely  padced 
than  they  are  ?  Will  th^  not  astonish  the  Coldiesterians 
next  week  at  their  flower  show  ?  (this  was  in  August).  And 
here  are  greenhouse  plants  weU  done  and  ready  for  the 
earlier  shows  next  year ;  then  in  that  cool  vinery  see  the 
magnificent  Black  Hamburghs,  and  even  Muscats,  lying 
in  rich  abundance;  look  even  at  the  vegetable  garden, 
and  see  the  vigour  of  nowth,  and  order,  and  re^ulari^,  and 
then  say  whether  good  gardening  is  not  practically  carried 
out.  ijad  now  suppose  that,  having  made  vour  pkUe  iowr, 
you  enter  inside  the  hospitable  walls  of  Beed  Halt  Let  me 
teU  you,  if  you  are  not  a  teetotaller,  that  you  will  find  there 
as  good  a  glass  of  wine  as  is  to  be  had  in  Kngland,  and  that, 
whatever  you  are,  you  will  get  as  hear^  a  welcome  as  is  to 
be  had  from  John  o'  Gboafs  to  Land's  End — aye,  or  even  in 
the  dear  old  green  isle  herself  around  whose  name  ding 
many  sweet  and  pleasant  memories;  and  as  you  sit  there 
listen  to  your  host  as  he  descante  on  Boses,  their  character*, 
their  caprices,  their  triumphs;  if  no  hairbreadth  escapes 
by  flood  and  field,  there  are  midnight  joomeys  by  nulways, 
and  amtretem^B  which  it  required  a  good  courage  to  over- 
come. And  then  you  may  hear  racy  stories  of  the  doings 
of  the  pompous  ofiBioials  of  the  Imperial  Socdety  of  Toadyana^ 
and  of  the  brilliant  oflSar  of  a  2t.  6d.  prise  for  briirgi^g  iq>  a 
box  of  Boses  in  September  to^  let  nt  say,  TImbuctoo;  aod 


if  you  have  your  ears  ooen  and  your  wits  about  you,  you 
mav  hear  many  a  wrinue  that  will  be  as  gold  to  you  \j^ 
and-by — at  least  this  was  my  experience.  I  had  no  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  Hedge  but  that  I  loved  flowers  and  Imew 
something  about  Boses ;  and  yet  I  was  treated  with  a  hos- 
pitality so  genial,  and  a  courtesy  so  truly  that  of  an  old 
Knglish  gentleman,  that  amongst  my  sunny  recdlections 
I  have  to  put  down  in  the  tablet  of  my  memory  my  visit  to 
Beed  HalL— D.,  DM. 


TBITOMA  UVABIA  CULTURE. 

In  your  Number  of  October  4th,  which  has  only  just  come 
under  my  eye,  Ibr.  Bobson  asks  for  the  practice  of  others  in 
reference  to  this  ornamental  plant,  and  I  willingly  give  the 
experience  of  an  amateur  in  a  small  way. 

The  Tritomas  are  especial  pete  of  mine,  and  I  think  I  may 
claim  success  for  Uiem  this  year,  inasmuch  as  the  spikes 
have  all  been  between  5  and  6  feet  in  height,  the  last  four- 
teen inches  being  densely  clothed  with  bloom,  fully  expanded 
to  the  very  tips.  The  flower-stems  began  to  shoot  up  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  hj  the  third  week  of  that  month 
were  in  a&  their  glory.  The  plante  have  never  been  watered 
at  any  time  during  tiie  season;  and  my  own  idea  is  that 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Uie  soil,  which  is  a  pure  loam,  is  in  a 
double  sense  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  AH  bulbs,  in  foct, 
succeed  wcdl  here,  and  Crocuses  and  Snowdrc^  are  grown 
by  the  acre  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  London  market. 
A  strong  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I  find  in  the  fact  that 
when  I  resided  in  Middlesex,  the  soil  being  a  gravelly  day, 
the  same  plante  never  did  well  with  me,  showing  blooms  of 
only  half  the  height,  and  often  only  in  time  to  be  nipped  off 
by  the  frost  before  they  expanded.  As  soon  as  I  removed 
here  and  transplanted  them  into  this  soil  all  trouble  to 
induce  vigour  ceased,  the  plante  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  flowers  have  always  appeared  some  weeks  earlier  than 
before. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  recommended  in  this  Journal  never 
to  meddle  with  their  foliage.  I  have  followed  out  this  ad- 
vice, and  find  serious  injury  always  follows  ite  infiraotion. 
This  constitutes  a  great  drawback  to  the  ornamental  cha- 
racter of  the  plant,  as  the  long  leaves  look  very  untidy  in 
the  winter  and  spring.  A  plant  that  was  "trimmed"  a  bit 
last  autumn  "  to  make  it  look  tidy,"  as  my  man  called  it, 
before  I  had  time  to  interfere,  totally  vanished  in  the  winter, 
and  a  few  suckers  are  all  that  is  left  of  it  now. 

I  usually  protect  them  in  the  winter  by  a  thick  coat  of  fine 
ashes  laid  round  the  crowns.  The  variety  glancescens  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  hardy  here,  and  the  flowers  are  brighter 
and  more  showy  than  the  erandiflora,  but  the  foliage  beu^ 
narrower  gives  a  less  graceral  habit  to  the  plant. — Gsobos  £\ 
Basbkll,  Bp<Ming. 


SOME  HAEDY  FEBNS  PEEPEB  A  HIGHEE 

TEMPERATURE. 

I  uvK  in  a  land  of  Ferns,  some,  indeed  most,  of  the 
varieties,  British  ones,  being  indigenous  to  this  county.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  other  gprowers  of  Ferns  to  know  that 
some  species  which  are  found  in  this  county  will  thrive 
for  more  luxuriantly  in  the  hothouse  than  in  their  own 
habitet.  As  to  Asplenium  marinum,  I  believe  this  is  already 
known.  On  the  seashore  near  this  place  it  grows  sparingly 
and  with  no  gn^eat  luxuriance.  In  the  stove  here  it  flourishes 
most  luxuriantly.  Asplenium  lanceolatum  is  found  in  great 
abimdance  near  Barmouth,  in  this  county.  In  the  stove  its 
character  is  totally  altered.  Instead  of  being  a  small 
shrivelled  plants  it  grows  with  such  luxuriance  that  at  first 
sight  it  may  be  ti&en  for  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum* 
Lastrea  recurva  grows  equally  well  in  the  hothouse. 

I  may  also  mention  Asplenium  septentrionale.  Till  I  in- 
troduced it  into  the  stove  I  kept  a  plant  for  two  years 
lingering  during  the  winter  with  a  froiMl  or  two.  It  is  now 
loclong  Wealthy,  with  many  fronds ;  and  in  the  last  month  I 
obtained  a  healthy  plant  from  Snowdon,  which  was  potted, 
and  placed  near  the  other,  and  not  a  frond  has  changed  ite 
colour. 

Of  Polystichum  lonohitia  I  caiinot  speak  so  fovourably ; 
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though  we  are  on  the  west  ooaat  of  Wales,  it  hitherto  had 
not  oone  well  here.  Last  year  it  lived  through  the  winter  in 
a  oold  frame.  I  have  tried  it  in  the  hothouse,  it  began  to 
shrivel  there.  It  does  not  succeed  mudi  better  in  the 
greenhouse.    I  am  inclined  next  year  to  try  it  out  of  doors. 

Woodsia  ilvensis  grows  without  any  paracular  care  in  our 
fernery,  which  is  under  the  shade  of  a  large  Beedi  tree.-* 
A  FxBir-aBOWXB,  Peniarth,  MerionetluMre. 


CONSEILLEB  DE  LA  COUE  PEAE. 

Thb  Bev.  S.  B^molds  Hole,  of  Caonton  Hanor,  near 
Newark,  informs  us  that  he  has  juat  wdghed  two  fruit  of 
that  variety,  and  he  wants  to  know  "whether  18i  09s  is,  or 
is  not,  an  unusual  weight  for  a  delicious  dessert  Fear  grown 
in  a  midland  county;"  to  which  we  readily  reply  that  it 
is  an  astonishing  weight  for  this,  or  any  other  delicious 
dessert  Pear.  The  greater  eroerienoe  we  have  of  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  or  Mar^chal  de  la  Cour,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
teaches  us  that  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest  Pears  in  cul- 
tivation, but  that  it  is  one  which  does  not  confine  its  fine 
qualities  to  certain,  or  very  highly  favoured  localities,  but 
will  succeed  even  in  those  cUstricts  where  the  choicest  Pears 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  perfection. 


MR.  J.  CATTELL'S  NURSERY,  WESTEEHAM. 

Whxbxvxb  gardening  is  carried  on  with  energy,  combined 
with  skill  and  careful  management,  there  is  much  to  see 
that  is  both  interesting  and  pleasing,  as  well  to  the  pro- 
fessional horticulturist  as  to  the  amateur.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  extensive  grounds,  where,  from  the 
variety  of  subjects  presented  to  notice,  tiie  ability  of  the 
cultivator  is  rendered  more  manifest.  The  perseverance  of 
English  gardeners  is  often  a  theme  for  eulogy,  and  we  are 
aU  proud  of  their  exploits,  and,  as  Englishmen,  we  all  love 
to  praise  and  admire  their  adiievements.  Such  was  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cattell's  nursery  at 
the  end  of  last  month. 

The  nursery,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of 
Westerham,  has  been  established  many  years,  and  is  too 
wen  known  to  the  horticultural  world  to  need  particular 
description.  For  the  information  of  your  readers  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  ^at  it  is  easily  reached  from  the  Sevenoaks 
Station,  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  or  from  the  Caterham 
terminus  by  the  omnibus,  passing  through  the  villages  of 
Oxted  and  Limpsfleld,  just  under  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
ridge  of  the  North  Downs,  one  of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the 
oounty  of  Surrey. 

The  premises  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
rebuilding  of  the  seed  warehouse,  offices,  shop,  and  residence, 
with  a  handsome  frontage  in  the  High  Street  of  Westerham 
now  in  course  of  completion,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  convenience  of  the  establishment. 

Passing  through  the  building  the  visitor  at  once  enters 
the  nursery.  The,  first  object  of  attraction  is  a  belt  of 
Conifers,  with  some  ornamental  shrubs  intermixed,  on  eadi 
side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  lower  part  of  the  grounds. 
This  plantation,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  contains  all 
the  varieties  now  ordinarily  used  for  ornamental  purposes, 
excepting  the  larger  Pinuses,  with  many  beautiful  kinds  of 
recent  introduction.  Being  tastefully  arranged,  the  view 
from  the  upper  end  is  very  striking;  the  more  so  at  this 
time  of  year,  when  the  diversity  of  the  foliage  of  the 
oonifbrous  tribe  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage ;  and,  being 
interspersed  with  the  variegated  forms  of  the  Holly,  ]Efox, 
Negundo,  Syringa,  t^e  effect  is  considerably  heightened. 
Among  the  Conifers  are  fine  specimens  of  Abies  (Picea) 
nobilis,  A.  Nordmanniana ;  Cupressns  Lawsoniana,  C.  ma» 
crocarpa,  C.  Goveniana;  Thuja  gigantea,  T.  aurea;  Thu- 
jopsis  borealis ;  Juniperus  drupacea,  the  curious  J.  sphserica, 
J.  hibemica  compressa,  a  very  diminutive  fbrm  of  the  Irish 
Juniper ;  Abies  clanbrasiliana  and  A.  pymsea.  The  ground 
on  each  side  of  these  belts  is  appropriated  to  seed-plots  for 
kitchen  garden  plants.  Strawberries,  and  some  herbaceous 
and  annual  flowers. 

Crossing  the  public  road  which  divides  the  nursery,  the 
principal  compartment  is  entered  containing  the  stock  of 
American  plants,  a  very  complete  collection  in  excellen  . 


condition,  notwithstanding.the  long  drought  of  the  stanmer, 
which  has  seriously  a£r6<Sed  this  class  of  plants  in  many 
parts  of  Surrey,  and  probably  in  other  localities  whece  tsa 
soil  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  them.  Here  were  also  the 
quarters  for  the  Eoses  and  the  more  choice  ornamental 
shrubs,  the  orchard-hodse,  prcpagatine-housea,  flower-beds, 
and  the  Dahlias,  then  in  magnificent  bloom. 

Eoses  form  an  important  branch  of  the  business  hen,  and 
have  been  successfmly  cultivated  for  many  years,  the  stodt 
numbering  man^  thousands.  To  see  one  particular  kind 
was  the  chief  object  of  my  visit.  A  new  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Cattcdl  is  being  sent  out  this  autumn  for  the  first  tame 
it  is  named  "Beauty  of  Westerham,"  and  is  one  more 
instance  that  good  Eoses  can  be  originated  in  this  country. 
When  I  first  saw  a  single  bloom  of  it»  now  more  than  two 
years  ago,  in  a  box  exhibited  at  the  annual  Show  of  the 
Blechingl^  and  Nutfield  Cottage  Garden  Society,  in  com* 
pany  with  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame  Fnrtado^ 
Louis  XIV.,  Madame  C.  Crapelet^  and  others,  then  compaxft- 
tively  new  Boses,  it  appeared  a  beautifhl  and  distinot 
flower.  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  it  at  the  time  in  another 
journal,  and  a  fiirther  acquaintance  with  it  gives  me  no 
reason  to  change  my  opinion.  Its  qualities  may  be  thns 
summed  up.  As  an  English  production  it  is  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  Qur  climate,  being  vig^oroaa 
in  habit,  with  bright  green  fbliage,  blooming  ft-eely  aU 
the  season,  delightftilly  fragprant,  equalling  in  that  respect 
Madame  Furtado,  and  of  a  rich  scarlet  cnmson  colour.  It 
will  be  said  t^t  we  have  enough  crimson  scariet  Boees; 
and  all  who  have  seen  the  noble  blooms  of  Senateur  Taiass;, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Beautgr  of  Waltham,  Lord  Clyde,  Gloixe 
de  Santenay,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Due  de  Bohan,  and  some 
o^ers  that  have  this  year  been  produced  and  eduMtBd, 
must  acknowledge  that  we  are  rich  in  this  colour,  yet  Beanty 
of  Westeriiam  is  distinct  from  any  of  the  above  varieties; 
and  Mr.  Cattell  is  quite  justified  in  sending  it  oat  as  a 
usefhl  addition  to  our  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses. 

Another  novelty,  of  a  very  diflerent  nature  firom  the  pi^ 
ceding,  is  a  Tropseolum  called  Foxhunter,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Farmer,  the  intelligent  foreman,  from  T.  Sohultn.  Thie 
will  prove  a  very  usefhl  bedding  plant,  where  masses  of 
colour  acre  sought  for,  being  a  most  proftiBe-bloominif  Idnd^ 
of  a  vexy  brilliant  scarlet.  A  peculiarity  of  this  TropsBohmi 
is  tiie  sending  out  spurs  3  or  4  inches  long  at  every  joint 
along  the  stem,  produdng  abundance  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Farmer  informed  me  that  it  is  the  freest-blooming  Tn^MDofann 
he  has  ever  known.  The  fi>liage  somewhat  resembles  the 
well-known  Crystal  Palace  kind. 

The  fine  weather  previous  to  my  visit  had  brought  out  the 
Dahlia  blooms  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  The 
laree  plot  of  ground  planted  with  Dahlias  afforded  a  splendid 
sight.  Mr.  Cattell  is  not  unknown  to  fEune  in  oonneetiaa 
with  this  flower,  having  on  several  occasions  boldly  entered 
the  lists  with  the  Hector  and  Achilles  of  Dahlia  growers 
from  Slough  and  Salisbury. 

Ifot  being  a  connoisseur  of  Dahlias,  I  speak  with  diffidenivi 
about  them.  Of  the  great  number  of  varieties,  I  could  not 
but  admire  the  large  and  magniflcent  blooms  of  Andrew 
Dodds,  Midnight,  and  Triomphe  de  Pecq,  among  the  dark 
kinds ;  Lord  ralmerston,  John  Keynes,  scarlet;  I^rd  Derby^ 
crimson;  Queen,  Golden  Drop,  and  Goldflnder,  mrimiose 
and  yellow ;  Juno,  lilac ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Trotter,  Miss  Pressl^^ 
and  Charles  Turner,  mottled  or  tipped  at  the  edges  of  the 
petals. 

A  walk  through  the  orchard-house  necessarily  condnded 
my  visit,  fbr,  although  there  was  much  more  to  see,  my  time 
was  limited.  This  orchard-house  is  what  I  have  been  tanght 
in  the  columns  of  this  Journal  an  orchard-house  ought  to  be 
— viz.,  a  simple  wood-and-glass  structure  to  protect  .firuit 
trees  from  tl^  inclemencies  of  this  variable  climate,  and  to 
farther  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat.  Mr.  Farmer  infbrmed  me  that  the  house  in  question 
fully  answered  the  purpose  it  was  intended  for.  His  ex- 
planation was  very  simple.  The  trees  which  are  all  in  pots 
are  brought  into  the  house  in  February,  when  the  si^  gen^ 
rally  begins  to  rise.  After  they  have  f^ted,  and  the  young 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripened,  they  are  brought  out  and  faUy 
exposed  during  the  winter.  On  their  treatment  while 
under  cover  it  is  no  part  of  mine  to  enter,  not  pretending  to 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subject  iVorther  than  the 
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ooBunoB  «ttribate  of  mo8^  of  xu,  ^tmJb  we  caimot  lielp  be* 
ISeriBg  wfaai  we  see.  Judg^iag  from  ih»  sap^b  fruit  oa  tiie 
twee  in  thftt  ordiard-lioase,  it  eeemed  to  me  murrelloas  tiiet 
tkero  shovld  be  any  ooiitKOf<erqr  fl^  all  upon  the  snl^eot. 

Am<mg  the  omftmental  shmbs  I  noticed  tilM  interesting 
OeOetia  biotoneneis,  Dei^Dntainia  ipinoaa,  both  of  whidi 
haBwe  pfored  hardy  with  me,  and  the  Intttor  l^oomed  well ; 
Qfiaelinia  Httoralia,  recommended  by  Mr.  Bobson,  and  yery 
mtperly ;  the  enriooa  Scbos  leneodenms,  and  Cotoneaater 
SkftmoBsii,  wil^  its  Mght  eeaslet  bezriee,  which  vender  it 
very  ornamental  in  winter.— -Anoz^Kua  H.  Keht,  BledffvngUf, 

8fllfT0ff, 

■  ■■    ■■     ■■■■■III    ^ 

PEAES  ON  QUINCE  STOCB^  IN  A  LIGHT  SOIL. 

Is  your  laat  Namber  of  the  Journal  I  <rii»eerFe  in  yomr 
aasverto  "  YonKsauui"  that  yon  secemmend  him  to  pro- 
coBa  Pear  treea  on  the  free  stock,  en  aoooiiRt  of  the  dxy 
poKons  nature  of  his  snbsoiL 

I  lire  in  a  more  cold  and  bleak  p<»tion  of  Tatkahire  than 
Boneaster  and  its  neighbonriiood.  "Mj  g^axden  is  coi  a  light 
dzy  timeRkme  soil  overlying  a  limestone  gprarellj  subsoil. 
In  this  soil  I  have  grown  a  somber  of  Pear  trees  on  the 
qninoe  stock  ior  the  lost  twelve  years.  My  codlecti(m  con- 
svts  at  present  of  forty-eight  Pear  trees*  of  which  seventeen 
am  dwacf  boshes.  With  two  ezoeptionB  they  are  i^  on  the 
qnince  stock*  and  these  two  have  given  me  more  tronble 
with  a  less  satis&ctory  xesolt  than  a  dozen  of  the  others  on 
the  qnince.  All  miy  trees  are  in  perfect  health,  and  in  ad- 
mirable order.  I  simpliy  state  this  to  show  you  that  I  know 
soroetihtng  ctf  the  subject  on  which  I  am  wzitin|^. 

Frcan  my  own  experience  I  would  most  decidedly  recom- 
mend "YoaxBBtBM"  to  purchase  bush  or  pyramidal  Pear 
tvees  on  the  quince  stock.  The  list  of  Pear  trees  extracted 
from  Mr.^^Yers*s  "Miniature  Pruit  Gkurden  "  contains  several 
varieties  not  suitable  to  the  dimate  of  Loncaster,  unless 
they  be  grown  against  a  souidi  or  south-west  walL  I  should 
recommend  the  following  Pears  as  much  more  likely  to  suc- 
oeed  as  bushes  or  pyramids  :^-Doyenn^  d'£t^,  August,  on 
qninoe;  Jargonelle,  August,  ditto;  Beurr6  Giffard,  Septem- 
ber, ditto ;  JBeuxr^  Goubault,  October,  early,  ditto ;  BemrS 
Superfin,  October,  ditto ;  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  middle  of 
October,  ditto;  Comto  de  Lamy,  ditto,  ditto;  Eondanto 
d'Antomne,  ditto,  ditto ;  Thompscm's,  ditto,  ditto ;  Beorr^ 
Biel,  ditto,  ditto ;  Seckle  and  Suffolk  Thorn  on  the  free  stock. 

If  "  YoBK8HiBiB*s  "  garden  is  not  well  sheltered  irom  the 
pravBiling  winds  it  would  be  desirable  to  procure  bush- 
pnmed  Pear  trees,  otherwise  the  pyramid  form  of  training 
is  to  be  prefarred. 

I  like  trees  grown  in  the  south  the  best,  as  their  wood  is 
always  well  ripened — C.  M.,  YwltMlwre. 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  this  communication.  It  is  evi- 
dence that  on  some  dry  soils  in  certain  localities  the  quinc^ 
atook  succeeds ;  but  on  Bg^t  soils  Mr.  Bivers  recommends 
that  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  quince  stocks  be  mulched* 
and  ^the  junction  of  the  stock  and  scion  covwed  with  earth, 
we  presume  to  encourage  the  production  of  roots  from  the 
latter.  On  a  Hght  soil  with  a  chalky  subsoil  the  only  trees 
that'fliiled  in  oor  orohazd  were  those  on  quince  stocks.] 


OECHAICD-HOUSE  AT  GBEAT  MARLOW. 

BjupsnniNo  to  "  J.  F.'s  "  accoimt  of  the  orchard-house  at 
Great  Marlow  (No.  183,  page  256),  I  shaU  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  state  the  numbm  of  each  sort  of  fruit  tree  in  the 
lumse,  that  some  idea  ma^  be  formed  of  the  3rield.  The 
average  which  he  gives  is  no  criterion. — ^David  B.  Lind8a,t. 

[The  following  is  a  list  of  the  trees,  and  the  number  of 
eaidi  variety : — P^ars, — ^Easter  Beurr^,  2;  Winter  Nelis,  2; 
Fendante  d'Antomne,  2 ;  Marie  Louise,  1 ;  C(dmar  d'Arem- 
beorg,  £;  Beurre  Banco,  2;  Passe  Cdmar,  1 ;  Josephine  de 
HhSziee,  1 ;  Fladberg,  3 ;  Beurr^  Superfin,  1 ;  Bergamotte 
EaiMren,  1 ;  BennS  Diet  1 ;  Louise  Bcmne  of  Jmey,  1 ; 
YtDL Jilons IMm leOlerc, ;2 ;  Brown Beorr4, 1 ;  Napoleon,  1 ; 
€^on  Morceau,  2.— Total,  26.  Aepplm* — M«nnington*s  Pear- 
moin,  1.;  Keanetto  du  Canada,  2 ;  Gooit-Pendu-Ph^,  1 ;  Cel- 
Bni,  %i  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  3;  BiWiton  Pippin,  2;  Old 
Nonpareil,  1 ;  Bmperor  Alexander,  1 ;  Scadet  Pearmain,  1 ; 
OtIcEvi  ^Pipa^  d;  Nertben  6|qj;  1^  Melon .Aitpll^  ?j  Male 


Carle,  1 ;  Scarlet  Noi^wiFeil,  1;  Boston  Busset,  2;  Court  of 
Wk^,  1;  Cockle  ]^pia«  1;  Whe^er^s  Busset,  1;  New 
Bock  P^^in,  1 ;  King  Pippin,  1.— Total,  29.  Feaebes.^ 
Salway,  2;  Boyal  Geosge,  3;  Barrington,  2;  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne,  2 ;  Early  York,  1 ;  Yioletto  H&tlve,  1 ;  Noblesse,  1 ; 
French  Gulande,  1 ;  B^e  Bauce,  1 ;  Walburton  Admirable,  1 ; 
Bell^^arde,  1. — ^Total,  16.  ApricaU, — St.  Ambroise,  2 ;  Moor- 
park,  7;  Peach  Apricot,  6. — ^Total,  14.  Plwiw. — ^Eirke's,  2; 
Jefferson,  1 ;  Late  Orleans,  2 ;  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay,  2 ; 
Pond's  Seedling,  2;  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  2;  Imp^ratrice,  1; 
Transparent  Gage,  2 ;  White  Magnum  Bonum,  2 ;  Cloth  of 
Gold,  2 ;  Guthrie's  Late  Green,  1 ;  July  Green  Gage,  1 ;  Earlj 
ir'folific,  1.— Total,  21.  Nectarines.— Ehruge,  2;  Biv^rs's 
Change,  2;  White,  4;  Hardwicke  Seedlmg,  2;  Violette 
Bltive,  2;  BaJgowan,  2;  Bowden,  1 ;  Pitmaston  Orange,  1. 
— ^Total,  16.  CTierrujs.^Empreas  Eugenie,  1;  Cleveland 
Bigarreau,  1 ;  Black  Eagle,  2 ;  Waterloo,  1 ;  Governor 
Wood,  6;  Boyal  Puke,  1;  Circassian,  1;  Brown's  Black 
Heart,  1;  Elton,  1 ;  Werder*s  Early  Black,  1;  Florence,  1 ; 
Duchesse  de  Paluau,  1 ;  Black  Tartarian^  1 ;  May  Duke,  1 ; 
BeUe  Agath^,  2.— ToW,  22.] 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KrrCHBK  GASDtBN. 

Whsbt  Box-edgings  require  relaying,  or  walks  graveUiiig, 
let  it  be  done  forthwith.  Beet,  the  roots  of  the  latest  crop  to 
be  now  taken  up  without  being  brniaed  and  the  tops  care- 
fully twisted  off  above  the  crown,  to  be  stored  away  in  any 
diy  place  free  from  frost  in  sand  or  earth,  or  buried  in  heaps 
of  earth,  as  other  roots  are  kept.  BroecoU,  it  is  now  time  to 
check  that  growing  luxuriantly  by  laying  it  down.  We  find 
constant  attention  is  necessary  to  secure  the  plantations  of 
Cabbages,  the  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights,  and  the  winter 
Lettuces,  from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  Lust  the  ground 
between  the  plants  every  second  day  with  soot  and  quick- 
lime, and  make  good  the  blanks  from  the  seed-beds.  Where 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera,  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  grubs,  which  are  very  numerous  this  season, 
or  to  izguiy  by  frost  in  consequence  of  the  situation,  bein^ 
low  and  damp,  the  sooner  they  are  taken  up  and  stored 
aw^  the  better. 

T&nrr  gabden. 

The  preparation  of  quarters  for  the  reception  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currante  should  be  completed,  as  planting  may 
shortlv  commence.  The  formation  of  fruit-tree  borders 
should  be  proceeded  witb,  and  stagnant  water  must  be 
carried  off  %*  drains.  A  stratum  of  stones  or  bricks  should 
intervMie  between  the  soil  of  the  border  and  a  cold  clayey 
bottom.  Although  these  precautions  may  not  be  stricUy 
necessary  in  aU  cases,  there  are  but  few  instances  where 
they  can  with  propriety  be  dispensed  with. 

FIiOWXB  GiJU>B2T. 

Some  temporary  coverings  should  now  be  at  hand  to 
protect  half-hardy  plants  from  the  first  attack  of  frost, 
which  is  generally  of  short  duration,  when  a  spell  of  fine 
weather  succeeds.  By  such  protection  for  a  night  or  two 
their  flowering  season  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  weeks. 
Chrysanthemums  against  walls  diould  be  closely  tacked  in, 
and  spaa*e  lighte,  reed-oovers,  or  mate,  kept  in  readiness  to 
protect  them  from  sharp  frosts.  A  fresh,  green,  cheerful  ap- 
pearance may  be  given  to  the  flower-beds  as  soon  as  the  frost 
has  done  ite  worst  amongst  the  bedded-out  plante,  by  intro- 
ducing a  supply  of  small  neat  plante  of  the  different  dwarf 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs,  such  as  Aucubas,  Berbens,  Laurus- 
tinus.  Arbor  Yits,  Laurels,  and  any  of  the  many  sorts  of 
Pinus,  Bhododendron,  Holly,  &c„  to  be  kept  in  pote.  By 
disposing  of  the  various  tints  of  green  and  variegated  foliage 
in  separate  or  mixed  masses,  a  ^easing  and  interesting  cha- 
racter could  be  given  to  the  view  of  the  flower  garden  from 
the  windows  even  in  the  dull  days  of  winter.  Choice  Alpines 
should  be  plunged  in  co^  ashes  or  old  tan.  Place  Caima- 
tions  and  Picotees  in  pots  in  cool  frames,  and  water  spar- 
ingly. Protect  tender  Chinese  and  Tea-scented  Boees. 
Shrubs  in  overgrown  walks  should  now  be  cut  back  or  taken 
up  and  r^akmtad.  Cuttings  of  Laurel  and  other  shrubs  may 
now  be  prepared  and  put  thicddy  into  nursery-beds  in  the 
reserve  garden.  Anemone  roots  to  be  planted  2  inches 
dei^  ^  TuUp-beds  .to  be  psepared  by  digging  the  gronild 
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12  or  15  inclies  deep,  and  xnizmg  deoompoBed  torfy  sandy 
loam  with  the  soiL  The  Bannnoulns-beds  to  be  prepared 
by  taldng  out  the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  patting  in 
about  6  inches  of  well-rotted  cowdong  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  some  good  rich  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oow- 
dung,  to  6  inches  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sur&oe« 
the  bed  when  finished  sloping  firom  the  middle  to  t&e  sides. 

GBBSNHOXJSB  AND  GON8SBYA.TOBY. 

Hints  from  the  thermometer  should  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  air  to  these  structures.  FavouraUe  weather  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  the  utmost  ei^tent,  and  in  many 
cases  openings  for  air  may  be  left  all  night.  The  careless 
practice  of  opening  the  sashes  at  stated  intervals  to  any 
certain  degree  without  reference  to  external  circumstances, 
muat^  throughout  the  season,  be  avoided.  Keep  the  Azaleas 
and  Camellias  regularly  moist  at  the  roots,  never  allowing 
them  to  become  too  dry  or  too  wet.  Shift  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias and  Cinerarias  regpilarly.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  Heaths 
and  New  Holland  plants,  and  water  very  carefully;  the  same 
with  Orange  and  Lemon  trees.  Shift  advancing  Pelargo- 
niums, and  water  freelv  at  the  root.  Take  pot  Chrysanthe- 
mums into  the  gre^mouse  and  conservatory;  water  with 
weak  manure  water  occasionally.  Shift  Chinese  Primroses, 
and  keep  them  in  a  light  airy  place.  If  any  of  the  beautiftd 
tribe  of  Tropeeolums,  partiovdarly  tricolorum  or  Jarratti, 
which  have  flowered  early  in  the  season,  start  into  growth, 
they  should  not  be  checked,  but  allowed  to  grow  slowly 
through  the  winter ;  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  this, 
which  is  best  for  their  future  success,  their  roots  should  be 
kept  inactive  in  a  cool  place,  with  the  soil  about  them  quite 
dry,  and  they  must  be  protected  from  mice.  The  necessity 
of  a  store  of  the  various  kinds  of  soil  for  potting  should 
invite  the  precaution  of  securing  a  sufficient  stock  for  winter 
use  under  cover  before  the  drenching  rains  of  autumn  have 
rendered  it  unfit  for  use. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

The  earliest  opportunity  should  now  be  taken  to  remove 
Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  Pansies,  and  all  such 
florists'  flowers  to  their  winter  quarters.  Cold  dry  frames, 
raised  upon  a  few  bricks  to  give  a  circulation  of  air  beneath 
and  among  the  plants,  are  the  best  situation  for  them.  But 
very  little  water  should  be  given  during  the  winter,  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  Additiooal  air  should 
be  admitted  to  the  frumes  daily  by  tilting  up  the  pashes  in 
&vourable  weather ;  the  vacancies  around  the  bottoms  of  the 
frames  to  be  filled  up,  and  a  moderate  degree  of  protection 
to  be  given  in  the  most  severe  part  of  the  winter.  Indeed, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  winter  no  coverings  will  be 
required,  as  the  plants  will  bear  to  be  frozen  without  injury 
if  the  lights  are  covered  with  straw  or  litter  to  exclude  the 
sun's  rays,  when  they  will  thaw  gradually  and  slowly.  The 
firames  to  be  looked  over  occasionally  to  see  that  the  plants 
do  not  suflier  from  drip  frx>m  the  lights,  or  from  slugs,  snails 
orcuJcer. — W.  Ejbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  GABDXK. 

M^CH  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Weather  stiU  dry, 
with  parching  east  winds.  Ban  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
every  bit  of  ground,  to  give  an  open  surface,  and  cut  up 
evexy  incipient  weed,  lulled  up  all  the  Peas  and  Beans 
done  bearmg.  A  piece  of  Dwan  Kidney  Beans  still  veiy 
gpood.  Searlet  Bunnen,  thanks  to  a  little  sewage  water,  are 
still  very  fine,  whilst  in  most  cottage  gardens  hereabouts 
they  have  done  Httle  p^ood  this  season.  But  for  the  sewage 
we  would  have  been  m  the  same  position.  Two  years  ago 
we  obtained  a  veiy  superior  Scarlet  Bunner  from  Mr.  Veitch 
—the  pods  are  larger  and  more  thick  and  fieshy  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  kmd.  White  Dutch  Eunners  and  White 
Scarlet  Bunners  are  hardly  worth  growing  in  comparison 
with  the  old  scarlet-fiowered  and  mottled-bean  kind.  Of 
"tiie  White  you  obtain  fine,  large,  long,  smooth  pods,  but 
even  if  gathered  young  they  never  seem  to  eat  so  crisp  and 
juicy  as  the  Soarlet  Bunners.  For  amount  of  yield  of  real 
nourishing  fbod  there  is  no  better  friend  to  the  oottage 
gardener  than  the  Soarlet  Bunner. 

We  hftTO  sometimes  been  in  the  haliit  of  associating  tlie 


Soarlet  Bunner  with  the  degree  of  refinement  and  dvfiisa- 
tion  arrived  at  by  the  woriang  classes.    We  can  recollect 
when,  in  ScotlancL  the  Scarlet  Bunner  was  merely  seen 
amongst  the  woridng  people  as  a  fiower  trained  up  by  the 
side  of  a  window.    In  oottage  gardens  you  could  scarcely 
meet  with  any  vegetable  but  Curly  Greens,  Cabbage,  and 
Potatoes.     Caulifiower  was  considered  to  be   aping  the 
aristocracy.     The  cooling  Lettuce  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
the  nutritious  Dwarf  Kidney  Bean  and  Scarlet  Bunner,  were 
wholly  discarded ;  and  on  our  last  visit  to  Scotland,  though 
there  were  improvements  in  cottage  gardens,  the  hom^ 
natives  might  well  have  taken  a  lesson  from  their  EnglisL 
neighbours,  who  would  have  secured  a  &r  greater  variety, 
and  more  nutritive  qualities  of  food,  from  the  same  sized^ 
garden.    The  Scotch  peasantry,  who,  perhaps,  value  them- 
selves quite  enough  on   their  hardy  habits,  their  inde- 
pendence of  dhars^ter,  and  their  respect  to  the  outward* 
moralities,  might  weU  leam  something  from  their  sevthemr 
neighbours  as  respects  the  usefhl,  i£e  healthful,  and  the- 
refined.     The  very  variety  of  food  at  a  peasants  table 
expands  alike  his  desires,  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  and  tends, 
to  raise  lum  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.    The  aum  with  so  • 
few  wants  that  nature  alone  will  supply  them,  whatever 
peculiar  excellencies  he  possesses,  can,  as  a  man,  be  little 
better  than  a  barbarian.    Mind,  we  say  nothing  against  the 
man— quite  the  reverse— who,  well  aware  of  the  bcaiefits  and 
the  pleasures  £h)m  variety  of  food,  voluntarily  deprives 
himself  of  that  gratification,  in  order  that,  by  his  self- 
denial  and  self-effort,  he  may  attain  a  desired  olject.  There 
IB  no  occasion,  however,  for  him  to  try  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  fine  Grapes  are  as  sour  as  Crabs,  merely  because 
his  means  or  his  purposes  deny  him  the  gratification  of 
eating  them.     The  weat  Creator,  in  his  goodness,  pre- 
sented us  with  wonderful  variety  of  the  usefiil  and  the*  ^ 
beautiful,  that  we  might  thankfrilly  and  temperately  ei^oy 
them  alL  The  man  who  is  contented  with  the  least  tempting 
viands,  when  his  means  would  command  the  more  nutritive 
and  enticing,  can  only  secure  our  respect  when  we  know  the* 
means  thus  saved  are  devoted  to  a  noble  purpose— such  as* 
helping  those  lees  prosperous  than  himself.    We  certainly 
shsul  1^  glad  to  know  what  progress  is  making  in  cottage* 
gardening  in  Scotland,  especially  as  to  the  variety  of  vege* 
tables  cmtivated.     We  clearly  recollect  that,  in  a  large* 
village,  or  rather  town,  north  of  the  Forth,  there  was  omy 
one  man  who  knew  how  to  grow  and  how  to  treat  a  Lettuce. 
A  greater  attention  to  home  comforts,  even  as  respects  the 
table,  would  do  nothing  to  undermine  the  taste  for  intel* 
lectual  studies ;  but  it  might  help  to  give  us  less  of  the 
rough  and  the  uncouth  in  association  wiUi  the  advancement 
of  intellect. 

Pridced  out  more  Lettuce,  watered  Caulifiower  and  young- 
Cabbages,  took  up  Carrots  and  Beet^  and  hunted  for  slugs, 
grubs,  and  cateipillars.  Examined  Potatoes.  All  in  me 
ground  should  now  be  taken  up,  and  those  wanted  for  the- 
new  year  should  now  be  planted,  with  glass  ready  to  put 
over  them.  Planted  a  piece  of  a  pit  with  Dwarf  Kidn^ 
Beans,  where  we  can  give  a  little  heat;  and  cut  tJie  young 
fruit  from  young  plants  of  Cucumbers,  which  we  wish  to* 
produce  a  few  in  the  beginning  of  winter^  as  of  late  we  havet 

fiven  up  growing  them  all  the  winter  through.  We  would 
ere  state,  however,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  that 
what  was  said  lately  of  winter  Cucumbers  was  just  ihQ 
result  of  our  o^m  practice.  Had  we  nice  plants  coming  on 
now,  that  we  wisned  to  bear  plentiMly  about  Christnia^ 
and  the  new  year  and  onwards,  we  would  scarcely  allow  a 
fruit  to  swell  before  the  middle  of  December. 

FBUIT  GABDXN. 

Were  we  disposed  to  do  anything  in  the  way  oi  trans- 
planting, lifting,  and  planting,  or  even  root-iyruning,  the 
dryness  would  deter  us.  In  opening  a  ditdi  30  inches  deep 
for  a  fence  in  a  meadow,  the  ground  at  llmt  depth  seemed 
quite  dry  and  flaky.  No  pressure  afforded  any  signs  of 
moisture,  and  the  lowest  of  it,  when  squeezed  hardby  tiie* 
hand,  could  not  be  firmed  together.  Ranting  in  sudi  soa» 
without  abundance  oi  water,  is  out  c^  the  question;  bat 
preparations  may  be  made,  uid  in  places  where  there  is  no 
such  dryness,  transplanting,  root-pruning,  &a,  may  now  be 
proceeded  with,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  JupUmtrng- 
yomg  trs4$,  sad  when  they  are  to  be  moved  only  shor# 
distsaoes,  tliegr  wiU  go  on  sU  the  better,  and  make  fresl^ 
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roots  the  sooner,  if  the  operation  is  performed  before  the 
leores  lose  their  greenness,  if  there  is  the  chance  to  syringe 
these  leaves  in  a  hot  day,  or  to  shade  them  from  the  hot  son. 
Where  neither  syringing  nor  shading  can  be  given,  tiie 
planting  had  better  be  delayed  till  the  end  of  the  month,  as 
then  moistening  the  foliage  will  be  less  required. 

When  the  £yness  prevents  lifting  and  transplanting^, 
mnoh  may  be  done  in  pmning  and  thinning  the  tops,  bom 
of  trees  to  be  transplanted,  and  of  those  that  are  established 
and  intended  to  remain  as  they  are.  It  is  much  more  pleasant 
to  do  this  now  than  in  winter,  and  it  will,  by  the  admission 
d  light  and  air,  tell  more  upon  the  froitfainess  of  the  tree 
next  season. 

We  have  gathered  all  onr  Filberts,  most  of  onr  Apples, 
a  somber  of  Pears,  and  all  Plums  except  a  few  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  which  ripened  rather  sooner  than  usual,  as  the 
tree  was  rather  severaly  root-pruned  last  season.  One  ad- 
vantage of  this  Plum  is  its  hanging  so  long  after  it  is  ripe, 
and  becoming  all  the  richer  if  a  uttle  shriv^ed  at  the  staJk. 
Were  we  to  state  what  we  have  been  doing  with  other  fruit 
we  would  merely  be  repeating  what  was  said  last  week. 

CHABBED-BX7BBISH  HEAP. 

Took  the  advantage  of  the  absence  from  home  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  thus  having  smoke  without  annoyance,  to 
nave  a  large  heap  of  prunings,  roots,  weeds,  &c.,  placed 
together,  and  will  cover  with  earth,  so  as  partly  to  chiur,  and 
then  bum  the  remainder  to  ashes.  To  this  heap  are  brought 
all  the  bad  weeds,  as  couch  grass,  &c,  as  nothing  settles 
them  so  well  as  burning  them.  We  tread  the  heap  of  prun- 
ings as  well  as  we  can,  and  then,  as  leaf  mould  would  be  too 
vaSuable  for  a  covering,  we  place  a  layer  of  litter  and  vege- 
table leaves  all  over  before  covering  with  earth  and  clay, 
whidi  prevents  the  latter  from  falling  into  the  middle  of  the 
heap.  To  make  the  heap  more  compact  we  frequently  throw 
into  it  and  over  it,  before  the  earth-covering,  great  lots  of 
sawdust  and  refuse  from  the  wood-yard,  which  thus  become 
charred.  Light  where  you  will  the  heat  will  always  reach 
the  top,  and  for  charring,  the  concealed  fire  must  be  brought 
down  Dy  degrees  by  boring  h^les  until  the  base  is  reached. 
With  a  little  care  a  great  amount  of  charred  matter  may 
thus  be  obtained  from  a  lot  of  rubbishy  materials.  But  in 
such  a  heap  if  you  wait  until  all  is  charred  the  charred 
matter  will  become  less  and  less  from  the  admission  of  air 
hy  chinks  and  crannies.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  open 
such  a  heap  when  the  bulk  is  charred,  and  then  make  a  fire 
of  the  remainder,  which  will  bum  ever  so  much  rough  earth, 
day,  &c  A  good  portion  of  our  heap  will  be  small  laurel 
prunings,  'ana  these  when  charred  with  other  things  are 
good  for  common  purposes,  but  not  so  good  for  tender  cut- 
tings and  plants  in>doors  if  not  previously  weU  exposed  to 
the  air.  Oak,  Lime,  and  any  common  wood,  except  that  of 
the  resinous  tribe  are  good  for  particular  purposes,  and  a 
char  heap  of  such  wood  must  be  carefully  attended  to  that 
none  of  the  heap  may  be  burned  into  ashes. 

FBBKBNTINa-BEAP. 

We  have  little  grass  to  assist  us  this  season,  but  all  we 
could  coUect  from  the  mowing  and  machining  of  the  lawn» 
and  the  tree  leaves  that  are  falling  a  little  prematurely, 
along  with  all  the  litter  we  could  commancU  have  been 
thrown  into  a  heap  to  ferment,  and  will  be  found  valuiU>le 
in  forwarding  a  few  cuttings  rather  late  in  frames,  and  in 
helping  various  crops.  Many  things,  even  Lettuces,  would 
do  better  in  winter,  and  stand  more  air  even  in  cold  weather, 
if  they  had  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  such  a  mixture  beneath 
the  earth  in  which  the  roots  were  placed.  The  only  diffi- 
colfy  was  procuring  water  to  moisten  the  litter.  In  common 
B^tMKffiff  the  grass  would  have  done  that  admirably. 

XABTH  AND  TUBF-HMAP8. 

Took  ^e  opportunity  of  a  small  meadow  being  planted  to 
procure  a  lot  of  turf  and  earth,  and  will  stack  up  the  former 
m  the  manner  previously  indicated.  It  is  so  dry  that  it  is 
hazd  work  to  tiUce  it  up ;  but  then  it  will  come  home  light, 
and  we  must  not  miss  the  chance.  Most  probably  we  will 
kt  it  ity  roughly,  and  only  build  it  in  stacks  when  it  is  a 
litUe  weit.  In  common  seasons  it  is  easy  to  moisten  as  we 
nae  it,  and  it  will  keep  all  the  better  and  be  more  sweet 
from  being  piled  up  when  rather  dry.  The  gardener  who 
never  can  obtain  a  bit  of  fresh  turfy  soil  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
aad  lohMBe  how  he  mil  his  employen  will  ultimately  suffer. 


Some  of  our  best  ffardeners  think  nothing  of  getting  soil 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles  if  it  suits  them,  and  tii» 
result  will  generally  be  seen  in  superior  cultivation. 

OBKAXBNTAL  DEPABTMSNT. 

Very  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Proceeded  with  re- 
potting Pelargoniums,  potting  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  &c 
The  flower  garden  is  stiU  so  fiine,  that  we  g^ve  over  taking 
things  up,  and  will  trust  even  Cloth  <^  GK>M  a  littie  longer. 
With  north  and  east  winds  the  nights  have  become  warmer 
as  the  days  are  duller.  Masses  of  Stella  are  still  masses  of 
gorgeousness.  We  will  commence  with  Calceolaria  cuttinga 
next  week. — "R,  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Ootobbb  15. 

Hothouse  Gnpes  aro  Tny  plenttfol  and  of  ezcenent  qoalitj.  while  of 
Plaet  there  is  a  fair  supply.  Peaches  are  now  scarce,  bat  sofflcient  for 
the  small  demand  which  exists  for  them.  Of  Apples  and  Pears  large 
qnantities  ef  excellent  trtdt  are  to  be  had ;  and  in  Ploms  a  few  Pnrple 
Gages  are  still  to  be  met  with.  New  Oranges  are  beginning  to  oome  in, 
the  first  cargo  haTing  arriTsd ;  and  new  Walnnts  are  seen  in  abundance. 
The  vegetable  market  remains  nnchvnged,  and  Potatoes  are  still  heavy,  the 
samples,  it  most  be  added,  are  remarkabl/  healthy,  the  disease  apparently 
dyiog  oat. 

FRUIT. 


ApplM „...  i  sieve 

Apnoots    doz. 

Cherries  ,...„.„ lb. 

Corrants,  Red...^  ticre 

Black M..    do. 

Pigs dox. 

PUberts  &  Nuts  100  lbs.  60 

Cobs  do.    60 

Grapes,  Hamborghs  lb.    1 

Uoscats S 

Lemons  .....m ...100    8 

Melons .....each    1 


s. 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


d.  a.  d 
0to3  0 
0  0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
80 
80 
4 
7 
14 
4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


Uolberries ....  pnnnet   0 

Nectarines.. dot.  0 

Oranges 100  10 

Peaches  doa.  S 

Pears  (kitdien)...bash.  5 

dessert doi.  1 

Pine  Apples lb.  4 

Plums i  sieve  2 

Pomegranates each  0 

Qainces  4  sieve  2 

Raspberries...... .lb.  0 

Walnuts....... .bosh.  14 


d.    ■•  d 

OtoO    0 

0     0 

14 

12 

10 

3 

8 

7 

0 

4 

0 


0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


20  a 


8.  d.  s.  d 

Artichokes each  0    4  to  0    6 

Asparagus bundle  0    0  0    0 

Beans  Broad i  sieve  0    0  0   0 

Kidney ^  sieve  8    6  5    0 

Beet,  Red....» doa.  10  8    0 

Broccoli  bundle  10  16 

BmnselsSprouts  i  sieve  2    0  2    6 

Cabbage  doa.  10  2    0 

Capsicums 100  10  2    0 

Carrots bunch  0    ft  0    8 

Cauliflower doz.  4    0  6    0 

Celery ......bundle  10  2    0 

Cucumbers each  0    6  10 

pickling doa.  0    0  0    0 

Bndive   score  2    6  4    0 

Pennel  bunch  0    8  0    0 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb.  0    8  0    0 

Herbs « bunch  0   8  0   0 


Horseradish  ...bundle 

Leeks bnneh 

Lettuoe. .  ....m .score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mnstd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...m..»  ...  bunch 

pickling quart 

Parley  ..4oa.  bunches 

Parsnips »  dos. 

Peas. quart 

Potatoea   .........bushel 

Radiahes  dos.  bunehes 

Savoys ^....dos. 

Sea^kale basket 

Spinach m. .sieve 

Tomatoes |  sieve 

Turnips .Dunch 

VegetableMarrows  dox. 


«t  d. 
2    6to 

2 

0 

6 

2 

4 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


4.  d 
5    0 


(I 

8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
4 
8 
0 
3 


t 
0 
6 
0 
(^ 
8 
0 
f 
0 

f 

0 
0 

e 
It 

0 


TR.AT)E  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

8.  Ponsford  &  Son,  Loogliboroagh  Park  Nurseries,  Cold 
Harbour  Lane,  Brixton,  Surrey. — Catalogue  qf  Oenerdl  NwT" 
§ery  Stock ;  Select  Catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Caipe  Flower  Booti. 

Andr^  Leroy,  Angers,  France. — SuppUmemJt  am  Catalogue 
de  1863;  Tableau  des  Arbree  Forettiere  et  d*Omement  ddja 
forts. 

James  Yeitcli,  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea, 
and  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. — Catalogue  of 
Hardy  Treee,  Shrvhe,  Con^ertM,  American  PloMte,  S^c.    1864-6. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  wiH  write  privately  to  the  d»> 
partmental  writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Countiy  Q^ntieman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  ui\ju3tifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  siiould  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed eoUig  to  The  Sdiiort  of  the  Journal  of  HortieyU 
fwre,  4-c.,  171,  Fleet  Street.  London.  B.C. 

N.B. — ^Mimy  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
jreeki 

Catskpillabs  ok  CASBAoswoBTt  (T.  Bseord).^Aa  far  as  we  etn  dif  ceiu 
fhmi  your  brief  deseriptioii  tliey  are  the  offuprlng  of  two  or  aiore  of  the 
white  eabbaire  bnUerfiies  {Pomiia  hrutdcm  tmd  F.  napm)  aod  of  the  cabbaci 
moth  ( Jf«si«s<ra  hra—Ua),  Why  they  al  o«e  tinse  preferred  yoor  ncteh- 
boor'a  erops,  and  now  hare  eeleetad  jvue^  ds&ei  our  penetratkm.  Tov 
hsft  ao  reoiedy  hst  haad-pUkSag . 
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JfoTDfo  Tms  VBOX  Orair  Gvnmn  to  Obvwbovbs  (OU  Sub$meib9r)^^ 
Tte  best  -time  to  plant  Ytnea  ii  eartjin  MaitAi,  and  yoa  may  more  those 
iiftBidad  Cor  oatMA  and  Inside  planting  «t  that  time.  One  Tine  to  a  rafter 
li  ooile  Boffloiattt  when  thaae  are  8  feet«part,  which  is  the  proper  dirtanee. 
and  quite  close  enough  when  plants  are  grown  under  them,  so  that  70a  will 
luTe  only  room  for  nine  Vines;  hot  yon  do  notanr  how  yon  propose  tnUning 
them.  Unless  Hxb  Vines  are  better  than  ont-door  Vines  usually  are,  we 
thhdc  they  will  do  yon  little  senriae  for  some  time.  Young  Vinea  are  prefer^ 
able  tooM  ones  from  any  quarter,  espeeially  from  out  of  doors,  fbr  the  bad 
taainlng  has  to  be  sormeanted,  and  they  do  not  usoally  push  freely. 

DnDnenxmo  PizTOHiAirnBrAiiD  hobos  Aran  Blookino  (Jawtei  Rmst). 
T-They  should  not  be  ent  down  after  blooming,  as  from  their  bases  rite  the 
ftiture  stems,  and  thus  a  kind  of  support  is  Afforded  to  the  young  growths. 
Any  that  are  old  and  dead  may  be  remoTed. 

•Fonme  Roes  Oormres  (Jcfem).— The  best  time  to  pot  Rose  cuttings 
inserted  in  September  is  April,  affording  them  during  the  winter  the  protec- 
tion of  a  frame  and  lights,  or  hand-glasse«.  Admit  air  in  mild  weather, 
especially  when  humid,  and  gradually  harden  them  off  by  tilting  tho  light 
or  lights.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  April  they  will  be  ready  Cor  potting, 
after  which,  eonthrae  Ihem  in  the  tttmo  for  a  thne,  keeping  clo»e  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  then  admit  air,  graduilly  hardeniog-off  by  the  end  of  May. 
Thej  may  then  be  planted  out,  or  plunged  In  poal  ashes;  in  an  open  yet 
sheltered  situation,  and  repotted  in  September. 

BssT  Fosru  Vskbbka— NisTunsiux  PsoPAOAxioir  (if.  G,  JT.).— There 
is  no  better  purple  Verbena  as  a  bedder  than  Purple  King.  Verbena 
▼enoaa  is  a  frame  perennial,  hardier  than  many  of  the  Tarieties  from  Melin- 
dxes;  but  eren  it  requires  the  protection  of  a  frame,  a  dry  spot,  light  soil, 
and  the  protection  of  mats,  m  addition  to  the  lighU  in  serere  weatber. 
In  certain  genial  and  Bheltered  sltuatbns  it  stands  our  climate.  Nastur- 
tiums generally  may  be  raised  fh>m  seed,  but  if  of  the  better  kinds  of 
TropsBolnms,  cuttings  are  preferable.  Ton  fkil  to  ask  spedflcallT  as  regards 
the  eultnre  of  Trop8»olnm  speciosum,  and  we  oannot  furnish  answers 
when  we  do  not  know  what  Is  asked. 

IfnsxFHTLLUM  ASPABAOOtDss  CunnTSB  (if.  D.).~Pot  lu  s  oompost  of 
tttrfy  loam,  flbrr  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  ad- 
ndzture  of  sand.  Drain  ^e  pot  to  one-tilird  its  depth,  and  do  not  orerpot 
the  plant,  employing  a  sise  that  will  cramp  the  root»  rather  than  allow  room 
to  spare.  Grow  in  a  greenhouse,  and  train  as  near  the  glass  as  possible ;  at 
an  eTenta  select  a  light  airy  situation.  When  the  plant  commences  growing 
water  copiously,  increasing  from  the  oommoicement  until  the  maximum  is 
readied  when  the  foliage  Is  growing  rapidly.  After  this  give  no  more  than 
is  sufBcient  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  and  when  this  begins  to  turn  yellow  do 
not  supply  a  drop  for  the  next  three  monthf,  and  expose  the  foliage  to  all 
the  light  and  sun  heat  possible.  This  will  ripen  the  wood  so  well,  and  the 
eyes  will  be  so  well  matured,  that  it  will  not  fail  to  bloom  with  a  continu- 
anoe  of  such  treatment,  which  is  similar  to  the  conditions  which  it  enjoys  in 
Its  nstire  habitat— the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  ought  not  to  die  down  or  be 
dried  off  until  early  atitumn,  but  it  may  be  treated  so  as  to  Uoom  at 
diffttent  periods  of  the  year  by  rarylng  the  time  of  .growth  and  rest. 

HoiwAncn  AppamATVs  for  OnKsirBov«B  {Jane),-^^^  hare  no  experienee 
of  the  stove  you  name,  and  we  fear  the  lamps,  unless  there  were  a  pipe  to 
ooATey  the  vapour  Into  the  open  air,  would  tnjare  the  plants.  If  you  pro- 
pese  to  employ  gas  toy  Clarice's  new  gas  hotwater  apparatus,  which  Is 
n%hly  spoken  of  by  many  who  have  tried  it.  If  you  have  not  gas  at 
eomaand  try  a  small  saddle  boiler  set  at  one  end,  the  boiler  inside  but  the 
fomace-door  outside  of  the  house,  and  connect  with  it  four-inch  flow 
and  return  pipes,  and  run  them  along  about  1  foot  from  the  ftont  wall  of  the 
lem-to.  This  will  allbrd  sufficient  heating  power  to  prevent  frost  injuring 
any  description  of  greenhonee  plant,  and  you  may  have  them  in  growth  all 
the  winter,  as  yon  wish.  Tlie  next  best  plan  is  to  have  a  fhmaoe  at  one  end 
and  a  fluo  along  the  front,  whieh  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost 
with  a  modeiate  flre. 

BsMOvme  PiMB  ScPOnss  (St.  Omsr).— We  would  remove  the  suckers 
now,  and  have  them  rootsa  plants  l>efore  severe  weather  sets  in.  As 
they  only  serve  to  impoverish  the  parent,  they  might  as  well  be  removed  at 
once.  It  is  the  practice  of  good  Pine-growers  to  twist  out  the  suckers  that 
appear  befort  the  fruit  shows  with  a  pair  of  long-handled  pincers,  whsn  the 
inokers  can  be  fairly  laid  hold  ofl  as  when  they  are  removed  earlv  the  stem 
of  the  plant  Is  not  so  likely  to  be  Injured  as  wt^n  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  nearly  the  size  of  a  fruiting  plant.  When  Pines  are  planted  out,  as 
yours  are  (no  new  thing,  by-the*by,  in  England),  and  when  the  sorts  are 
sndh  aa  arrive  early  at  maturity,  especially  these  of  the  Queen  race,  one, 
or,  At  the-most,  two  euokers  rlsiag  from  tiie  neok  of  the  plant,  or  at  a  little 
beneath  the  aoil,  are  Allowed  to  remain  on  the  parent.  These  grow  until  the 
fHUt  is  ripe,  when  the  parent  is  cut  awav,  and  the  sucker  grows  smaaingly, 
add  not  nnfteouenyy  in  eighteen  months  produces  a  truit  larger  than  the 
parent.  Should  the  anckera  rise  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  soil,  they,  t)dng  ineligibis,  are  either  twisted  out  with  a 
ptfir  of  pincers  as  they  present  themselves,  or  have  their  hearts  drilled  out 
Dy:thrusting  a  pointed  square  stick  into  them,  and  twisting  it  round  several 
tlines,  b«t  not  so  AS  to  hDjmre  the  old  plant. 

Baamchbs  op  EvxmoAssiis  ton  bsos  ik  Wintxa  (A  Conttant  BMder, 
Jforth  Devon).  —  The  parts  most  eligible  for  this  purpose  are  densely- 
branched  shoots  of  all  evergreen  trees  and  shrnba  There  is  not  an  ever- 
green that  may  not  be  emi^oyed  in  this  way.  Arrangement  is  a  matter  of 
ttste,  and  that  vou  seem  to  understand.  As  to  their  adaptability  for  the 
purpose  specified,  they  are  better  than  nothing,  but  after  all  look  well  for  a 
ttae  aa  the  WMther  Is  wet  or  dry.  The  proper  plaee  for  branches  of  all 
kinds  not  planted  to  strike  root,  or  to  serve  some  purpose  other  than  that  of 
living  plants,  is  the  rubbish-heap.  To  maJie  a  ga^en  a  cemetery  is  worse 
than  naving  nothing  in  it,  fbr  neatness  is  superior  to  having  faded  sutumn- 
tinted  fottage  in  the  eeds  all  winter,  and  dead-leoking  plants  in  the  spring. 

AsHirTiife  Aim  to  Gsapxb  (/dsm).— In  fine  dry  days  tho  lights  nuiy  be 
Opened  early  in  the  morning,  and  remain  open  all  day ;  but  at  night  they 
should  he  closed  before  the  heavy  autumn  dews  begin  to  fall,  using  fire  by 
day  onl/.  If  you  can  have  a  little  air  on  at  back  without  wet  getting  in  at 
night  by  all  means  do  so,  otherwiee  the  house  had  better  be  closed.  It  is  a 
warm  confined  moist  night  air  that  is  so  injurious  to  Grapes  hanging,  and 
air  at  night,  espedaUy  at  this  season,  does  more  harm  than  good.  We  have 
in  the  press  a  book  on  Vine  cnlture,  which  we  think  will  stilt  you. 

Books  {J.  0.,  fro^ord).— Tou  can  have  Appleby'a  "  Orchid  Manual,  for 
tl^oBltivation  of  all  kinds  of  Or^ds,"  for  thirty-two  stamps  free  by  poet 
f^om  our  office ;  and  the  **  Fern  Manual  *'  fer  ■kx^-foor  stamps. 


XdMM-vo  Bonn  FAOora  tbb  Noxnfr.  T.).— If  joubadiMlteenatlhe 
trouble  of  potting  in  ftont  lights,  and  we  suppoee  glass  else,  jeor  nerdi 
house  would  have  made  an  excellent  one  for  Ferns  r  as  It  is.  It  will  do  vmr 
well  fsr  that  class  of  plants;  and  there  are  many  interesting  kinds  that  wlu 
endnre  a  great  deal  of  frost,  whieh  yon  may  grow  in  Seotlaad  in  a  -hooM 
not  heated.  The  house  will  alsodo  veiy  well  for  OamelUas,  and  many  bsei- 
wooded  plants  will  endure  a  great  amount  of  cold,  but  we  w(Hild  not  advise 
Heaths,  as  they  like  sim  and  air.  Asaleas,  however,  will  most  likely  do  wsU 
with  you,  and  the  liybrid  Rkedodendrons  will  suoeeed  admivablv,  whUe  In 
spring  and  summer  yonr  house  wUl  be  just  suitable  for  flowertoff  planls, 
as  Calceolarias,  Geraniums,  and  Balsams.  If  yon  determine  en  wintering 
CamelUas  and  the  like,  do  not  betsmpted  to  try  an  Amott's  stove  in  severe 
weatiieri  rather  eover  up  in  any  roagh  way,  If  It  wmn  even  by  throwing 
atraw  amoogat  the  pluits,  and  if  they  are  frosen  let  them  thaw  slowtyAna 
gently,  and  the  damage  amongst  hardwooded  plAuts  will  not  be  ao  great 
after  all. 

PxAOHxs  Aim  NscrASiNBS  oir  a  Wbst  Aspkot  (Monmouth  8t/^9cHheff), 
—There  oan  be  no  question  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  would  v^en  with 
greater  certainty  under  glass  than  without  It ;  and  as  you  wish  to  boid 
such  houses  cheaply,  we  advise  yon  to  make  the  bulk  of  your  roof  a  flxtore* 
but  to  have  some  good  large  flaps  at  top  as  well  as  in  front.  Assuming  the 
length  of  rafter  to  be  15  feet,  we  should  say  let  3  feet  of  that  at  top  he  on 
hinges  to  lift  up  by  an  easy  eontrivanee,  and  the  rsmAinIng  18  feet  ndi^  be 
All  a  fixed  roof.  A  amall  but  neat  bar  of  T-^<i  ^^  support  the  glAsbiff-bar 
from  sinking  If  fixed  from  rafter  to  rafter  in  the  middle.  The  f^oot  WAII 
may  be  wooden  boards  almost  Its  iriiole  depth. 

Wnrrssna  Tom  Tama  Obeamxuics  nr  a  Hat-lor  (7.  H.).— Ton  msy 
winter  them  as  yon  say,  in  a  hay-loft,  if  there  be  light  to  It,  but  do  not  plaee 
them  there  tmtil  the  weather  Is  Ukely  to  set  m  fhMty.     If  you  have  a  cold 

£it  with  lights,  and  watertight,  let  them  sUnd  there  as  long  as  the  weeither 
I  open  and  mild,  say  perhaps  tiU  the  first  week  in  December,  covering  up  the 
frame  at  night  when  frosty,  but  glring  air  at  all  times  when  mild,  keeptng 
the  plants  dry,  and  checking  growth  by  exposing  them  gradually  to  eow 
wfaids,  so  as  to  have  them  at  rest,  or  nearly  so,  before  setting  them  into  tho 
hay-loft.  Cover  up  while  there,  if  it  be  required,  keephig  them  dry  alzeoet 
to  withering,  and  remove  them  in  March  to  some  place  where  there  is  more 
light  If  they  are  in  pots  let  them  remain  so,  and  if  potbound  so  much  the 
better. 

FnumKo  Vnrss  nr  Pots  (Idem),^J(  the  wood  appears  ripe,  aad  Um 
leaves  essily  part  from  the  shoots,  they  may  be  pruned  at  onee.  A  email 
shoot  or  two  at  the  top  is  of  no  particular  consequence.  It  would-  however, 
be  better  to  let  them  remsln  outside  after  pruning  for  a  little  time,  ssv  a 
month  or  so.  to  harden,  when  they  may  be  Introduced  into  heat  gradually. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  flresh  pot  them  now,  but  place  them  in  sancecs  or 
pans,  and  when  fairly  started  feed  them  with  liquid  manure  at  times.  Bn- 
larging  the  pot  at  the  present  time  will  only  cause  the  production  of  mora 
wood,  the  firuit  deriving  but  little  benefit  from  it.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  m 
hurry  in  forcing.  We  have  seen  many  pots  of  ^^es  spoiled  by  being  foreed 
too  early,  the  incipient  bunch  going  blind,  and  producing  no  berries  worth  * 
caring  for.  ^ 

Applx  AST)  Pkau  Thess  rox  Espalisbs— Ptkaxid  Pxass  (TorkiMre) 
—We  think  the  espaliers  would  be  profitable,  and  that  the  border  of  flowers 
in  front  next  the  walk  will  look  well ;  but  the  flowers  should  be  of  loir 
grrowth,  and  not  planted  nearer  the  trees  than  3  feet,  therefbre  your  border 
should  be  at  least  1  foot  wider,  or  the  trees  planted  that  distance  further 
from  the  walk.    At  the  commencement  the  flowering  plants  may,  of  oooree, 
be  planted  wider  in  the  spaces  not  covered  by  the  trees ;  but  for  tiie  firuit 
trees  to  do  any  good  they  must  not  be  crowded  by  plants,  but  have  free  expo- 
sure to  light  and  air.   Tou  may  have  the  espaliers  any  height,  but  we  prefer 
them  6  feet.    Galvanised  wire.  If  properly  made,  is  preferable  to  ordtaarj 
wire,  though  the  latter  will  answer  well  if  kept  painted.    The  wire  may 
be  stapled  to  wooden  post«,  which  should  be  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  end 
chanred  to  the  depth  they  are  in  the  soil,  and  a  few  inches  above  It.    Above 
the  surface  they  should  be  well  pidnted,  or  coated  with  boiling  gas  tar.  The 
posts  shonld  be2  feet  in  the  ground,  and  the  end  ones  double  tlM  strength  of 
the  inside  ones.    The  first  wire  should  he  1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  0  inches  or  a  foot  above  it,  which  will  make  seven  wfres  neoessary. 
If  you  train  the  trees  horixontally,  the  posts  should  be  20  fset  apart  for 
Pears  on  the  pear  stock,  and  13  feet  apart  if  on  the  quince.  The  porta  Cor  the 
Apples  should  be  20  feet  apart  for  those  on  the  crab  atook,  and  15  fset  apext 
if  on  the  paradise  stock ;  and  the  trees  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  should  be 
planted  halfway  between  them.    The  two  end  posts  may  be  made  firm  by 
driving  a  post  3  feet  from  them  in  a  line  with  them  outwards,  and  fast^niy 
a  wire  to  them,  and  then  to  the  first  upright  post  5  feet  from  the  ground* 
The  other  poets  are  best  seeared  by  ramming  tlie  soil  round  them  firmly* 
We  would  have  the  Apples  on.  the  paradise,  and  the  Peara  on  fba  qniaee 
stock.  Eleven  Apple  trees  would  therefbre  be  required—say  eight  for  baking 
and  three  for  dessert— as  you  have  a  greater  quantity  of  Pears.   They  toMj 
be— dessert  Apples  :  Red  Astraohan,  Blenheim  Orange,  Golden  Pippin,  or 
Court  of  Wick.    Kitchen  Apples :  Keswiek  Codlin,  Noaiiraeh,  Manx  OedliA» 
Lord  Suffleld,  Gravensteln,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  or  GoUen  Nobl% 
Winter  Pearmain,  and  Dumelow's  Seedhng.    We  would  have  the  Pears  on 
ths  quince  stock  at  IS  feet  apart,  as  stated.  Thirteen  trees  would,  thersfoie, 
be  required.    They  may  be  the  following,  which  come  into  seaeoa  In  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named:  Doyenn^  d'Ettf,  Jargonelle,  Colmar  d'Etd^ 
Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson^ 
Forelle  or  Trout  Pear,  Haoon's  Incomparable,  Beurr^   Died,  Alexandre 
Lambr^,  Beuir^  d* Aremberg,  and  Benrr6  de  Banoe.    We  presnaae  that  hf 
dwarf  stsndard  Pear  trees  you  mean  bushes  and  pyramids,  which  are  tlM 
most  suitable  for  planting  along  tiie  sides  of  paths  In  kitchen  gardens.  Iftaa- 
dard  trees  shade  other  crops  too  much.    We  think  your  arrangement  of  the 
garden  very  good,  and  hope  these  hints  may  be  useful:  but  if  yon  want 
further  advice  do  not  heritate  about  asking  us  for  it    We  never  deviate 
from  our  role  of  not  recommending  dealers. 

Vnra  Roots  msins  QnssirHODsx  (J.  /.).— If  the  roots  be  only  ooveval 
with  brioks  to  the  width  of  the  path,  leaving  a  eonsiderable  sorlsee  bare, 
we  do  not  ttdnk  any  great  harm  will  result  to  the  roots ;  but  if  yih  oovet 
the  whole  of  the  surfsoe  inside  they  cannot  be  fed  or  watered,  and  win, 
besides,  be  shot  out  from  air.  It  is  usual  in  such  eases  to  have  a  pathway 
formed  of  laths,  which  are  moveaUe,  thus  faelliUting  the  attemioik  neeeeM^ 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  border,  which  consists  in  watering  when  ti;e  Vines 
are  active,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthfullv  moist  state,  and  giving  a 
mnlehiag  of  3  Inches  of^  diort  manure  every  spring,  to  be  eoveted^with  an 
inch  of  loam  totake  Mnay  Iti  ntidy  a^earaaflt. 


JOUBITAL  OF  HOBTICULTnSE- AND  COTTAGE  aA^>£H^ 
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plott  Nutud  ApplM  about  10  hct  apait  nth  wtj,  ud  Sn  thi  (loand 
bflMWltli  GaawliMilM  w  CimaM  at  t  tnl  (part,  rauligawtr  ~~' 


iMHiilil  OMi  bubM  a*  tlH  ApBia  tnca  adTuocd,  and  arcntiiallj  •owloc 
ItetnkanlvllhsnM.  If  lb*  •ttaatka  la  rai7  wlndT,  dwarf  traaa  tralofd 
MV  taUw  mif  U  ba  nMHaM.  aM  Omm  atar  do  msah  dMn-,  (^  1 M* 
nm,  WBviiaUiiat,hawaTv,faamBadintailatantn«alfalaicBqaao- 
IHr  Bt  fraK  la  moud.  Wa  fcara  aaan  M*anl  Appla  tnaa  tba  pnamt 
MMM  TialdlBc  tottr  tanthda  al  (ndt  aaah-and  Uiniud  taka  a  jraal  mulMr 


IB  tKKbla  and  tipaiia  c 

aaoald  do  bittai  Vr  $nwiat  oUtOr  aattr  tarlt,  va  woald  nconuoaiid 
EoOawlDiri  tba  graaMrporlloB  to  ba  of  Ilia  Bnt-^unad,  irbleh  an  aarlT : 
DatKaUn  Qaarnodni,  Kerrr  PIpliUl,  Bag  of  tba  Plpptn*,  (MIlBl,  B1«n. 
Mm  Onsg*,  Stw  HawtbotDdas,  HaiHoa'a  StadUbir,  and  Lord  Snaald,  aU 
■namar  aad  antnmn  tTotla  <  and  lor  lata  kaaplna  try  Ooldn  Knob,  WeUb«- 
ta^  WbtR  Qiimilaa.  ac  OaoR-PiiidB-plat.  for  appeatuaa  Is  earl}  nn- 
.^ JanaUng,  Bad  Aamoluia,  and  Cbi'i  Oraiift  Flppla,  an  all 


nr  tqiiala,— J.  R. 
A  Tmrnar  (Sul»)^Pot  tham  In  Fabroirj,  keep- 
IT  kind  of  Hght  — "  -  -  ■■ '  ■■■-  -■ 


t«B  wbkb  troit  la  cxdndad,  and  anplarlaa  a  onpMt  at  toQ'  loam  and 
iMfmonld  In  eanal  pana.wtth  a  ftHadmlitnn  el  itlitra  "      'Is 

dnlaata  to  OBa^nttD  of  tbe  dapth,  ntlDi  poti  two-Utlid>li  u 

talba.    Watar  aiiaiiBglj  nBUl  tlu  gnwcba  appear,  thm  gin  d  It 


u  pvwtb  piofTOaa.    If  fon  bars  ■  botbad  pa  mar  plnnv* 
■M  (nnr  Unae  plaota  tbare  for  ati  or  dEbt  naeka,  and  ihai  ui 

tbanii«rr> 'ad  plaoaon  aitasir  nnr  Ihsglui.     Tbonbergla  lo 

or  (ood  raqidrea  a  aton  tamiMratan,  tuoagta  It  will  do  31  a 

IMMWliuu  of  not  leaa  than  if  la  irlnitr.  BonuIiiKaiiltta  liuk^..~.  .-«Jd 
lo  bi  aTlnerr,  wblcb  ia  qnlla waroi eaongb  a  plaea  for  li,  ItrHairaaa 
(RrooM  of  paU  and  loan  la  niul  p>Tt>,  iritti  a  free  admUlnrc  or  tllrer 
mat,  abmdaat  mlar  <tb«B  gnwlnc,  bat  naaii  -wtn  u  reat,  and  Ml  the 
■ibl  poadbla  after  tlia  foliage  baa  attuned  lu  full  site,  i  (ree  dicnluion  of 
air  batat  alv>  afforded.  Ton  maj  keep  ihe  CtladliunB  named  In  a  bealed 
■la«  caae,  only  tba;  mmt  not  IH  too  wet  in  winur:  maintain  a  temptrUnre 
Of  U*  to  air.    Ttaef  loinrtala  In  asmpoat  of  tnrfrlaam  udleaf  mooldln 


!r,  and  Ibej  he 

"*  — —  -*— — *-EB!  wnvnaa  imTvn  w^  jimdi  . 

—  PBwt.  whlah  prareou  thalr  rowt")t 

(netr  ttx  aama  Urns  attarwaida.  It  would  not  be  Jodldou  lo  plant  In  a 
fMBUCnt  bordar  Tinea  thai  hara  beaa  InamallpotifbrlliiaaortonTTean, 
nd  ham  Uiln  <dd-laoklB|r  aanaa,  tor  the  j  Hldon  take  to  the  ITab  (oil  well, 
nd  oits  urraapODdliRtT  poor  frowlha.  Yn*.  rotuift  ationit,  InaltbT- 
P0M4  casM^  (ba  IblaknaB  or  Iha  UUle  llnnr,  whiata  trtn  In  ttae  Bra  tDi* 
ViBf.  wnld  maha  donble  Ibe  growth  if  pitntad  next  niring.  and  gin  a 
(Opaf  SnpM  tho  rear  tilllovlni :  vbereai  tho  otbtrt  wilt  ba  oslr  reeoTsr- 
llt  thai— fiaa  preiiaraloir  tar  a  atart  anothar  rear.  For  plamlng  In  per- 
nncat  hordna  wo  pralBr  roang  ondeiMsIr  etroog  woll-npaDad  suaa  to 
tboaa  that  haTe  baan  grown  raan  In  pola,  eran  thongh  itiong. 
Donu  Smcios  (IT.  i>iIlufoi»|.— Toor  douU*  B«naaloa  ar*  Tarygoodi 

tki  MB  BBOd  Magoota  Terr ' —      '^  ' '  '-'■'■  '"  ' 

(MH  neODBandatiSB.    Tbo  0 

paaia.     laooroptplon  Seaaaoi. 

MlnpleaU.    The  Tacietr  UagenM  !•  nwM  deelrabla .  . 

~^ — ;  Hot  bavlBg  laen  iba  planta  growing,  wa  can  oaJr  weak  of  tba  pro- 

iia«Y  (/.  JB.  £7.)-— Tonr  propoaed  armgv- 
Kertha  and  ol  Febraarr.    For wlDleiiappIr 

^■■Id  hs  a  bad  ID  the  eentn  4  tCet  wide,  a  wi 
nd  a  aheU  iMit  tba  iMcg  all  ronnd  a  «»■  wlda. 
Bl  anlb,  efpeelBllT— bDt  enn  ea  it  doet  st 
bad  <B  each  tUt.  which,  wllh  mlddla  walla, 
IhH  tans  apatk  down  [be  middle  of  Ij—  ' 
laaatli  taeb  bod  wonid  then  do,  aod  ti 
wtdiar  work  a  third  woald  b-  '—■--"- 
OM^bni  dapnidi  ranch  o 
•aUhdaawswonId  ban  oi 


m  neb  aide  !}(«<  wide, 


lid  prvfar 


llm»n  Fvcnnte  [Jakt 

rmdwatt  dlfflcnlt  to  mcognlii 
MB  pkBta  In  Sower.  Pnaun 
PVplotanlla  ia  LnTa)iTIn^  < 
■pali  an  nogh-  Tliat  wlib  tl 
bg^woBld  mike  u  ga>i  dec 


«d.      {A.'^.i. 

a  winter  Hon. 

— . jpka  da  Jodot) 

—1,  Fsr|«i  3.  ChrlRi 


».  Qtnn  SeadUng. 

Patlt.     Oiken  not  Vi 

IhBdl;  I,  BKnheim 


3  Hambargh*t  ona  U 
o((i.— Tout  >prtlniem 


K^ 

?!.' 


»,  lUlataD  Plpgtei  &  Onm-FndD-idi*.  itern— 1,  NapslBaBi  1,  Unto 
Looiae;  t,  Beorr^deBanca;  4,  EaUar  Bmuti  3,  Banrrd  Dial;  d,  B«ut« 
d'Amnba-g:  r,  Findinl*  d'tntomne.  O^bennoliecognlMd.  ll/.r.M:s.y 


S.  CiUllu;  a,  WiiUaw'a  Boa  Chrdi 
Ooldon  Drop. 

Hmia  or  Puicn  (Z«).— Cranotk 
poatiUe  to  name  roar  plinta  from  pb 

flowan.     {Omaiant  Jlaadar).— Jnntp 

plut  with  a  prlcklr  potolad  laal  ta  Ru'waa  aaoUatn. 
BotihanaauablBttata.    iJfarii).— Ki — ■■ "- 


(I«iM)^It  la  q«H 


POTJLTBT.  BBE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROXICtK 


POULTET-CLTTB  MEETESG. 
(^rom  a  Corrapondtat.} 

Turn  holf-yeuly  mo^Ung  of  tba  Fonlb?  Cliib  wm  hdd  in 
tlie  board-rooni  at  the  Agticnltuml  Halt  IkUngton,  on  Um 
1st  iuat.,  when  about  twenty  meiiib«i>  were  present.  tTpon 
the  motion  of  Ui.  Boldon,  Hx.  KeltawBy  tocdt  the  cb^r.  Th» 
following  new  mBmbeii  were  then  ^ct«d ; — MtMiii;  J.  B. 
Bowei«,  H.  Lac;,  W.  J.  Pope,  J.  Ftetdier,  J.  CioidBad,  jtoLr 
W.  Querriex,  J.  SmiUi,  J.  Andencm,  A.  OnxA,  C.  Piie<«, 
H.  Bates,  —  CoUey.  P.  W.  EJee,  M.  HMdley,  J.  Memep- 
Mid  W.  B.  Tegetmeiar. 

iix.  ZmhoTBt  gave  notiM  <iS  motion.  reapMting  Qie  ntwDOB 


for  jadgiiiK.  he  eonfdderad  tiiat  the  dlMatiafoctioa  dunm  nt 

the  principle  out  of  doon  waa  dne  to  b  n: 

thair  puipoaa.    The  rale*  laid  down  were  n 

of  excellenoe  for  the  gaidMaoo  ol  o^bitors. 

to  think  that  the  Jndgei  were  to  m&ke  their  Bwud*  book 


from  hifi  by  the  Stewsrds.    Mr.  Beldon,  b 

only  powible  point  of  oppotttion  to  liie  Clob,  nu>Ted  thaH 
the  name  be  altered  to  "A  Standnd  ibr  the  Onidance  Ot 
Poultry  Eibibitors."  This  being  geconded,  wb&  unaniDoa^ 
adoBted.  It  wM  ofcated  that  t£e  rariaed  edilioii  wonM  be 
ready  in  a  few  days,  and  eteh  men^MT  immeitirtely  WiCT>Birf' 
with  a  copy. 

A  long  disoiuiion  took  plaoe  aboot  a  monthly  psiiodical' 
on  poultry  matteiai  but  &Mn  the  aiperiencs  of  aoue  swKi- 
bera  preMnt  it  <raa  not  dedoiad  adnsaUe,  it  bein^  oettiiw 
to  entail  a  peenniary  lose. 

The  ^ipointment  trf'  the  Jndgea  at  Birmingham  wna  nexti 
bronght  forwaid,  and  i«  ^aa  reaolTcd  to  memooaliae  tlw 
Committee  that  if  t^^  atill  appointed  oome  of  tiidr  <MP 
Jndgee  theiy  woold  select  fraah  ones  to  act  wtth  them  in 
whom  exhUntozs  had  oonfldenee. 

The  next  meeting  waa  fixed  fbr  the  Monday  of  tbe  Bif' 
minghftm  Sbow  at  the  Bingiey  S.a31  T««em  at  three  o'oloA> 
The  meeting  then  diaperaed  eiter  paaeing  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Kelleway,  Uie  ohairmaa,  and  Mr.  AJahton,  who  acted  aa 


TUrfBRIDGE  WELLS  POTTLTET  SHOW. 

Wk  are  alw^a  glad  to  ivote  pn^ress  ot  ponltry  in  oon- 
nectlon  ivith  agriculture.  It  is  a  natural  thing,  and  tha. 
asEociation  is  therefoie  a  correct  one.  The  good  people  of 
Kent  are  not  slow  in  learning.  Last  year  was  the  first  eihi* 
bition  of  the  sort  they  hare  had,  and  they  have  soon  allied 
the  lesson  which  they  then  bad  placed  before  them.  From 
its  soil,  its  contjguity  to  London,  and  from  tradition,  Keni)< 
ebould  be,  as  it  was  formerly,  one  of  the  ciiief  ponlb^  pro' 
vidcpB  of  the  London  market.  Many  villages  and  plaoM: 
retain  in  name  an  old  reputation.  We  recollect  wben  We*-' 
terham  was  famous  for  ite  breed,  jtist  aa  Le  Mans  and  Ja- 
Flfcbe  are  for  theirs  in  France ;  lud  Handaross,  Ciickfleld,. 
and  Dorking  are  here. 

There  was  a  great  inc9«ase  in  Dorkings,  Geese,  Dodke^. 
and  Torkeya — idl  among  tha  moat  useful  and  marketable 
of  the  dwcUcrs  in  the  yi^  or  on  the  farm.  The  progieaai 
was  not  confined  to  the  numbers,  it  was  as  perceptiUs  in  the 
quality.  Many  of  the  birds  shown  were  fit  for  any  em- 
hibition  in  England,  and  would  hold  their  own  (troditably 
anywhere.  There  were  twenty  .one  pens  of  rkrrbm0,  maMy 
of  them  moat  excellent.    The  Bev.  i&e.  Bamee  showed  three 
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p«Bs,  taking  firat  and  aeoondt  and  a  high  oommendation. 
The  first-prize  pen  sold  readilj  for  ten  gaineaa.    We  have 
aeldpm  seen  two  better  pens ;  bat  there  was  the  old  mistake. 
If  the  cock  from  the  second-prize  pen  had  been  pat  with  the 
first-prize  pallets,  it  woold  have  been  an  improvement.  Mr. 
Simmons's  birds  were  very  good.    Eight  pens  were  deser- 
vedly mentioned.    The  PolandM  and  Spami^  do  not  seem  to 
grow  in  pablio  estimation.    We  ima^^e  madi  of  this  may 
be  attribated  to  the  fact,  that  non-sitters  are  troablesome 
birds  on  a  flurm.    Th^  invoWe  the  necessity  of  keeping  two 
breeds*  and  these  are  tiresome  to  keep  distinct.    If  they  are 
allowed  to  mingle,  then  we  soon  oome  to  the  abomination  of 
aU  abominations — ^the  strange  creatare  called  a  "barn-door 
fowV  an  "oUa  podrida"  made  m)  of  a  small  contribution 
from  Spanish,  Poland,  Dorking,  Game,  "  and  many  others, 
which  now  to  describe  would  be  too  long."    The  idea  is 
saggested  to  as  by  having  before  oar  eyes  while  we  write,  a 
pictore,  by  a  Flemish  mfurt^er,  said  to  possess  considerable 
merit.    The  cock  is  yellow  and  white  witli  blae  legs,  he  has 
a  lark  crest,  and  a  cap  comb;  one  hen  is  white  with  a 
splashed  topknot ;  anotner  is  black  all  over,  she  is  also 
crested ;  another  hen  is  brownTand  white — all  have  dark  legs. 
In  the  coantry  where  this  was  painted  they  are  still  called 
''  Boor's  fowls,"  and  invoiced  as  sadh  when  sent  over  for  sale. 
A  pore  breed  is  more  valuable,  and  quite  as  useful.    The 
fo^  consumed  by  one  of  these  equals  in  expense  the  con- 
somplion  of  a  pure  bred  and  good  fowl.    One  is  worth  on 
table,  or  in  the  market,  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  and 
surely  uniformity  and  harmony  of  colour  and  markings 
shall  be  worth  something  in  the  yard.     Hcm^rgha  were 
poorly  represented  in  numbers ;  but  Mr.  Brassey,  who  took 
nearly  aU  the  prizes,  did  so  w^  good  birds,  especially  the 
Golden-pendlled.    We  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  anotiiier  year  to  g^ve  fewer  prizes  for  the  Hamburghs, 
and  more  for  the  Dorkings.    In  the  "  various  class,"  Mr. 
Brassey  was  successful  wiui  some  good  Ordve  Coeurs.  There 
seems  to  be  a  speciality  at  this  Show  for  good  Duckwings. 
All  the  QcMie  were  excellent,  these  espedally.     Mr.  Gee 
took  both  prizes.    Messrs.  Cheney  and  Simmons  showed 
good  Bemiamw. 

The  IWJbayf  were  very  meritorious.  Lord  Abergavenny 
took  both  prizes,  hard  run  by  Sir  Walter  James. 

Geese  were  excellent^  especially  Mr.  Sharp's  first-prize  pen 
of  Toulouse.    Mr.  Wyer  also  showed  heavy  birds. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  were  a  good,  but  not  an  even  class.  Mr. 
Ger  s  birds  which  took  botii  prizes  had  an  easy  victory,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  their  points ;  but  there  were 
larger  birds  with  yellow  bills,  and  one  pen  of  very  good 
Ducks  slightly  foul-fidathered.  Bouens  were  another  good 
dais,  and  brought  deserved  honours  to  Messrs.  Sharpe  and 
Field.  Another,  and  in  our  opinion,  a  very  useful  class  at 
an  agricultural  show,  was  one  for  "any  other  Ducks." 
Some  very  large  birds  were  shown.  Mrs.  Cramer  Boberts 
took  first»  and  Lord  Abersavenny  second. 

The  Show  is  held  in  a  lovely  spot,  and  was  flavoured  with 
beautifbl  weather.  Like  most  agricultural  shows,  it  is  a 
hoUday,  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  alL  The  Committee 
is  a  painstaking  and  active  one,  deserving  the  success 
th^y  meet,  and  Sir.  Bichardson  is  an  urbane  and  excellent 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  was  the 
Judge. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  publish  a  modi 
more  extended  prize  list  another  year,  as  they  now  have  the 
patronage  of  the  members  for  the  oounty  and  the  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood.    We  wish  it  success. 

DomxnrM*  (Any  Mlonr).— Pint,  J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  Sntton.  Saeood,  JT. 
Yortojr,  HolbeMh.  Hlghlj  Oomawide^,  O.  Bootliby,  Loath;  Mrs.  J. 
CUrke,  Long  Sutton.  ^  _ 

Oam£  (Anr  colonr).— Flrft.  Mtet  Kemp,  Fleet  Second,  H.  Snoihan, 
Gedney. 

Spavish.— Firrt  and  Seeond,  W.  Meieey,  Oedney. 

CooHiN^HiKA  (Any  colour ).~Firet,  Mn.  W.  Maaeey,  Oedney.  Beoond,  E. 
Gregorr,  Lereringtoo.  BighW  Commended,  I.  Wbitsed,  Holbeeek.  Com- 
mended, P.  Hutohimon,  Spalding. 

HAMBvnaB  (Any  eoloar).~Fint,  T.  J.  Saltmarsb,  (Aelmeford.  Seeoat, 
W.  Stereneon,  Oedney  Marab.  Higbly  Commended,  T.  J.  Saltmanlu 
(Commended,  G.  Lee,  Oedney. 

Aht  Yabxrt  wot  Namid  Aboyx.  » First,  E.  Sherman,  Chdmited. 
Second,  O.  Boothby,  Loath. 

Oamx  Bamtaiib  (Any  coloar).->Fir8t,  O.  Clarke,  Long  Sntton.  Second, 
R.  Swift,  Soathwell.    Commended,  J.  Bamet,  FeterborouKb. 

Axt  Fabktaiio  (?B0fl8.— Prise,  O.  Clarke.  Long  Sutton. 

Mabkbt  Chickkms  ov  1864.~Firit,  J.  A.  Clarke,  Long  Sutton.     Seeond 
and  Third,  J.  Vorley.  Holbeaoh.     Commended,  W.  OUTer,  Long  Safttoa 
Mrs.  J .  Clarke,  Long  Sutton. 

Ducks  (Any  variety).— First,  J.  Eno,  Long  Sutton.  Second,  JT.  O. 
Hobson.    Highly  (X>romended,  W.  Wright,  Sutton. 

ToRKBTS  (Any  colour).— First,  Mrs.  Harris,  Sutton.  Second,  W.  Wright. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Snuj^ball,  Gedney. 

GxiSB  (Any  colour).— Prise,  B.  Day,  Sutton. 

SntoLX  Cocx  (Any  Breed  or  Cross).— First,  E.  Sherman,  Chrtmafoid. 
Second,  J.  Yorley,  Holbeacb.    Third,  O.  Manning,  Sprinefleld. 

Fabct  PioBOws.— First,  Mrs.  W,  Massey,  Gedney.  Second,  W.  Maasey, 
Third,  D.  Woodhouse,  Nottingham.  Highly  Comnended,  L  Whitaed,  HoU 
beaeh  ;  P.  Hutchinson,  Spalding. 

Bbst  RABBrr.— Firat,  Master  F.  Medd,  Long  Sutton.  Second,  Hiai 
Bennett,  Long  Sutton.  Third.  W.  Beaty,  Long  Sutton.  Highly  Commended* 
O.  Manning,  Springfield. 

Bbst  Tbbbb  RABBirs.^Prtse,  D.  Osborne.  Long  Sutton. 

Mr.  James  Monsey,  of  Norwich,  officiated  as  Judge. 


WOECESTEESHIRE  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Thi  Committee  of  the  Worcester  Poultry  Show  have  just 
held  their  nintii  «^.TiTinA.1  meeting  in  the  Com  Exchange  of 
that  city.    A  more  excellently  adapted  building  for  eyeiy 
purpose  of  a  moderate-sized  show  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
as  it  is  not  only  well  Uffhted,  but  ventilated  in  a  manner  so 
perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.    Thanks  to  the 
persevering   and   very  strenuous    exertions  of  Mr.  John 
HoUand,  from  whom  many  more  assuming  exhibitions  might 
with  profit  take  copy,  everything  passed  oflf  quite  pleasantly 
and  in  order,  each  duty  being  fdlnlled  in  the  time  originally 
appointed,  thus  creating  none  of  those  unexpected  delays,  and 
consequent  after-bustie  and  hurry  to  make  up  lost  time, 
to  which  cause  alone  not  a  few  of  our  poultry  meetings  may 
entirely  attribute  their  eventual  failure.    It  is  an  equally 
gratifying  result  to  find  that  not  only  did  the  entries  of 
poultry  on  this  occasion  outnumber  by  more  than  twenty 
pens  even  the  largest  of  the  eight  preceding  Worcester 
Shows,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  note  down,  that  the 
quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  a  decided  improvement 
over  mose  hitherto  competing. 

With  these  few  well-deserved  remarks,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  classes  generally. 
Qame  fowls  headed  the  lists,  and  here  from  evident  inatten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  the  prize  schedules,  two  most  excellent 
pens  were  disqualified  for  exhibiting  one  pullet  and  cockerel 
in  the  stead  of  a  pair  of  piUlets  and  cockereL    Too  noiuck 
careful  attention  cannot  be  devoted  by  intended  exhibitors 
to  the  rigid  examination  of  each  particular  prize  list,  as  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  rules  of  one  society  should  tally  pre- 
cisely with  those  of  similar  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Vexation  and  annoyance  must  ensue,  although  the  blame 
rests  beyond  question  at  the  doors  of  those  parties  only  who 
have  by  mischance  made  a  false  entry,  for  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations must  always  be  strictly  enforced  without  favour  or 
affection  to  any  one.   In  the  Game  classes  a  great  and  some- 
what genersl  drawback  arose  from  the  cockerels  having  been 
so  recently  "  dubbed"  as  to  be  still  suffering  depression  from 
this  operation.  It  is  an  unwise  step  to  subject  them  to  the  in- 
creased suffering  of  a  poultry  show  until  perfectly  recovered. 
There  were  several  codcerels,  however,  exhibited,  that  in  a 
few  weeks  to  come  will  show  in  greatly  improved  condition. 
The  Spcmieh  class  was  a  remarkably  good  one,  but  it  was 
taken  at  the  door,  though  the  admittance  was*  only  6d.  each    obvious  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  poultry  culture 
mtll  fimr  o^oilook  in  the  afteniooii»  when  the  Show  was    that  several  of  the  so-called  pullets  exhibited  were  birds  in- 


LONa  SUTTON  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  first  annual  Show  of  Poultry  and  Pigeons  was  held 
on  the  12th  inst.,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  great  success, 
many  of  the  birds  being  of  great  merit.  Amongst  the  num- 
ber may  be  mentioned  the  Bpaniek,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Massev, 
Gedn^ ;  Silver-pencilled  Bcm^b^wrghe,  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
Chelmsford;  KDA.Brdhma]?ooiras  by  Mr.  E.  Sherman,  Chelms- 
fbrd.  A  fine  pen  of  Silver  Poland*  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  Boothby,  of  Louth;  and  an  exquisite  pen  of  Ocme  Ban^ 
iomt  by  Mr.  O.  Clarke,  <^  Long  Sntton. 

A  good  collection  cf  Figeone  were  shown,  the  prise  pens 
Mng  of  extnundinary  merit. 

The  entries  numbered  186  pens.    Upwards  <^  JB18  was 


opmed  ftee* 


1  dispntably  of  hx  greater  age  than  represented.    It  la  not 


i^iUai] 
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freqpMQtiy  that  to  good  a  oIam  k  met  with  ftt  ai^  looal  show 
M  were  Uie  OreyDorlpifig  class  at  W<»roester;  and  we  notioed, 
abo>  some  espedally  good  White  Dcnkings  in  another  part 
M  the  Exhibition.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Worcester 
^ow,  however,  centred  in  the  classes  for  OoMns,  all  thxee 
oi  these  classes  were  fitur  beyond  general  expectation,  and 
the  competition  was  necessarily  most  serere.  This  remark 
will  l^mly  witii  equal  force  to  both  the  BufT,  Partxidge- 
odloored,  and  the  White  Cochins.  Some  onasaally  g^ 
Brahmag  were  exhibited  in  their  dass,  and  some  very  fair 
specimens  were  also  shown  of  this  variety  in  the  "  selling 
class."  In  Hamimrghs  the  Odden  and  the  Silver-spangled 
breeds  were  shown  in  nnmbers  and  quality  that  left  little 
to  be  desired;  the  Silver-pencilled  ones,  for  which  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  for  so  many  years  celebrated,  were 
an  exceedingly  good  class,  and  the  Silver-spangled  Pdandt 
and  the  Black  Polands  were  equally  praiseworthy.  In  the 
Any  variety  class  were  shown  first-rate  Silky  fowls,  Malays, 
Andalusians,  Black  Hamburgh8,and  White  Dorkings.  The 
Sebright  Bantams  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  that 
have  been  of  late  years  exhibited,  and  the  White  and  Black 
Bantiams  were  also  good. 

In  Qtese  and  Duckg  'bba,  Seamons  was  as  usual  quite  at 
home  in  the  prize  list»  and  left  very  little  for  division  among 
the  remaining  competitors.  Sir  St.  George  Gore,  how- 
ever, sent  a  pen  of  exceedingly  good-plumaged  Carolina 
Ducks.  Thos.  Harvev  Dutton  Bayley,  Esq.,  exhibited  his 
nn^proaohable  pen  of  Grey  CaU  Ducks ;  whilst  the  display 
of  Buenos  Ayrean  Ducks  was  a  show  in  itself,  and  this  class 
oonsequently  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  whole  exhibition.  The  *'  selling  class  "  consisted  of  over 
forty  pens,  many  of  which  at  once  changed  hands  from  the 
vezy  limited  price  enforced  upon  them  by  the  conditions  of 
the  prize  schedules ;  in  fiftct,  n  drew  forth  quite  a  competi- 
tion among  intending  purchasers,  and  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  remunemtrve  classes  to  the  Committee 
that  appealed  on  their  list  of  premiums. 

No  Pigeons  were  exhibited  at  Worcester,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  encouragement  this  year  from  so  popular  a  portion 
of  such  meeting  might  possibly  well  deserve  reconsideration 
<m  fhture  occasions. 

The  weather  very  luckily  turned  out  most  fisivourable,  and 
a  band  of  the  Volunteers,  placed  on  a  stage  outside  the 
entrance,  proved  very  attractive. 

Gure  (Blftck  or  Brown-breuted  Reds).— Tint,  Sir  St  G.*  Gore,  Bart 
Boptoa  Hall,  WIrktworth,  Derbyiblre.  Second,  J.  Cook,  Worcester. 
Hiifaly  Commended,  W.  K.  Daxburj ,  Leeda 

Gams  fDookwings  snd  other  Greys  end  Blaes).— First,  B.  Aykroyd, 
Bradferd.  Second,  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore^  Bart,  Wlrksirorth.  Highly  Com- 
neaded,  A.  B.  Dyas,  lUdeley,  Salop. 

Gamb  (Any  other  Tariety).~First,  J.  Cock,  Worcester.  Second,  E.  Win- 
▼•od,  Upton-on-Serem. 

jBamk  Cocrsxlb  (Any  vsrlety).— First,  Sir  8t  G.  (Jore,  Bart.,  Wirks- 
worth.  Second,  T.  Btatter,  Whltefleld,  Manchester  Highly  Commended, 
Ufa  Hey,  Sndbury,  Derby.  Commended,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near 
Freecot ;  A.  B.  Dyes,  Madeley,  Salop;  T.  Dyson,  Halifax. 

Spaxish.— First,  E.  P.  Holden,  Walsall.  Second,  G.  Lamb,  Compton. 
Highly  Commended,  E.  Brown:  W.  Rone^  Bristol.  Commended.  W. 
Bradley,  Woreester;  A.  Heath,  6ane,  WilU;  W.  K.  Dozbary,  Leeds. 

DonxiKos  (Coloured).— Flast,  J.  White,  Northallerton.  Second,  Sir  St 
G.  Gore,  Bart,  Wlrksvorth,  Derbyshire.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Vewton,  Kirby-ln-Ctereland;  Mrs.  Petftat,  Basinicstoke ;  Mrs.  Yoantr, 
8tratford-on-Avon ;  J.  Hill,  Barton*on-Trent.  Commended,  Bst.  H. 
Amphlett,  Evesham ;  E.  Tudman,  Ash  Grove,  Whitchurch.  Salop. 

CooRiM-CHiirA  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).  — First,  H.  Bates,  Birmingham. 
•aeood,  G.  Fell,  Warrington.  Highly  Commended,  Rer.  W.  C.  H.  H. 
D*Aeth,  Arborfleld.  Reading;  H.  Batea. 

CooHDf-CHxivA  (Partridge  and  Grouse).— First,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk. 
Second,  £.  Tadman,  Whitchurch,  Salop.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Cart* 
Wright,  Oswestry.    Commended,  C.  H.  Wskefleld,  Malrern  Wells. 

CoOHiv-CHnrA  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  R.  Chase,  Balsall  Heath, 
BirmSnglkam.  Second,  W.  Dawson.  Hopton  Mirfteld.  Highly  Commended, 
F.  W.  Znrfaorst,  Donnybrook,  Dublin ;  G.  Lamb,  Compton.  Commended, 
Mrs.  St.  John,  BasingstokCL 

Bbaoca  Poot&a.— First,  P.  Statter,  Mancheater.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  Aylesbury. 
Commended,  J.  Pares,  Cherteey. 

HAKBonoBS  (Gold-pencilled). —First  J.  Robinson,  Tale  House,  Garstang. 
Second,  Bar.  R.  Roy,  Woroeater.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  New- 
oharch;  F.  Pittis,  Newport  Isla  of  Wight. 

HAMBumoHS  (SilTer-pendlled).— Fir^  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Wirks- 
woith.  Second,  J.  Robinson,  Garstang.  ffighly  Commended,  Rer.  R. 
Roy,  Wonester ;  T.  W.  Walsh,  Woreestas.  Commended,  F.  Foxwell,  Wor- 
••■tar ;  D.  lUingworth,  Burl^,  naar  Otl^. 

Baxbvbohs  (Gold-spangled).— Firat.  B.  Boynes,  Keighley.  Second,  J . 
Laaeh,  Newcastle.  Bighlr  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Wlrks- 
worttk ;  O.  Brook,  HnddaraSald.    Commended,  T.  May,  Wolrerhampton. 

Hambvbobs  (SilTar-apanglad)^— Firat,  E.  CoUinge,  Clough  Middleton. 
Qeeond,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Daries,  Newport, 
Mdnmooth;  J.  Fielding,  Nawohwah;  G.  Whitoombe,  Twigworth  vOla, 


PoLAirna  (Gdd  or  flOvar).- Ffait  and  Soaoad,  a  C  Adklna,  Lightwoodflb 
near  Blrmin^am.    Highly  Commeadad,  Mrsi  Blay,  Woreeeter. 

PoLAKDS  (Black,  with  White  CrasU).— First,  J.  Smith,  Keighley.  Second, 
H.  Carter,  Upperthong. 

AstT  DismroT  Yabibtt  jiot  ucciivraD  nr  m  abotb  CLAasia.— Ffarst,  Rev« 
P.  W.  Storey,  DareatrT  (Silky  Fowla).  Second,  J.  Robinson,  (Hrstang 
(White  Dorkings).  Highly  Commended,  Rer.  G.  F.  Hodeon,  North 
Petherton  (White  Dorkings) ;  Mrs.  Blay,  W(orcetter  (Andalusians) ;  W.  K. 
Duzbury,  Leeds  (Black  Hamburghs);  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath 
(Malays). 

Gamb  Babtajts  (Any  Tariety).— First,  C.  W,  Brierl^,  Middleton.' 
Second,  J.  H.  Turner,  Sheflleld.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  O.  (}ore,  Bart.y 
Wirkswoitb  t  J.  Crortand,  Jnn.,  Wakefield :  J.  Mnnn,  Shawdough. 

Bamtaxs  ((Sold  or  SllTer-Uced).— First  and  Highly  (Commended,  M.  LenOt 
inn.,  Dunstable,  Beds  (Silrer-laced).  Second,  Rot.  G.  F.  Hodson,  North 
Petherton  (Gold-laced).  Highly  (Commended,  Mrs.  Pettat,  Basingstoke, 
Hampshire ;  R.  Adams,  Birftiingham.    Commended,  T.  C  Harrison,  Hull 

Babtams  (BUwk  or  White).— First  T.  Daries,  Newport  Monmouth. 
Second,  J.  P.  Gardener,  Rugeley.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pittis,  Jun., 
Newport  Isle  of  Wight    Commended,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart 

TuBKBTs.— Second,  Mrs.  Wolferatan,  Tamworth. 

GosLiBoa.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Highly  (Com- 
mended, C.  R.  Powys,  Wallingford.  0>mmended,  Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert* 
Powick,  near  Worcester ;  R.  Reira,  Abergavenny ;  W.  K.  Dnxbury,  Leeds. 

DncBs  (ATlesbury).— First,  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Seft> 
mens,  Aylesbury.    Highly  Commended,  B.  Phaw,  Oswestry. 

Docks  (Rouen).— First  and  Highly  Comi  eM«d,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart. 
Second,  T.  Statter,  Manchester.  Highly  Coitaicnde^Mrs.  S.  R.  Herbert* 
Powick,  Bear  Worcester ;  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ajrlesbnry ;  W.  Gamon,  Thornton- 
le-Moors;  W.  Stephens,  Higham  Green,  Glonceeter.  Commended,  J.  &• 
Fowler ;  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Preecot ;  J.  Robinson,  Garstang. 

DuoKs  (Any  other  Tariety).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart  ((Carolinaa). 
Second.  T.  H.  D.  Bayley,  Biggleswade,  Beds  (Grey  Calls).  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Pettac,  Bastn^toke,  Hampahire  (Wild  Ducks) ;  Miss  (Tlifton* 
WhitUngharo,  Worcester  (Buenos  Ayrean) ;  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull  ( Wild  Ducks) ; 
T.  Statter,  Manchester  (Buenos  Ayrean) ;  F.  W.  Earle,  Bdenhurst  Prescot 
(Buenos  Ayrean).  Commended,  Capt  EdgeU.  Road,  near  Bath  (White 
Call  Ducks) ;  C.  W.  Brteriey,  Manchester  (Grey  Calls) ;  J.  R.  Jessop  (Buenoa 
Ayrean);  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury  (Buenos  Ayrean). 

A  Sbllimo  Class.— First  W.  Holland,  Pershore  (Silrer-peneilled  Ham- 
burghs). Second,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  (Golden-spangled  Hamburghs)* 
Highly  Commended  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Salop  (White  Game);  W.  K« 
Duzbury,  Leeds  (Ctolden  spangled  Polands);  Rev.  R.  Roy,  Woreester 
(Golden-pencilled  Hamburghs) ;  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malvern  (Silver- 
spangled  Polands) ;  Mrs.  Blay,  Worcester  (White  Muscovy  Ducks).  Com- 
mended, R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpes,  near  Newport  Monmouth  (Grey  Dorkings 
an.d  White  Cochins);  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  near  Bath  (Silrer^pangled 
Poands);  T.  W.  Walsh,  Worcester  (Silver.peoclUed  Hamburghs);  T. 
Fletcher  (FriKsled  Fowls) ;  W.  Bradley,  Worcester  (Pile  Game  Fowls) ;  J. 
Robinson,  Garstang  (Grey  Dorkings  and  Silver-spangled  Hambughs).  B, 
Pigeon  (Dark  Brahmas). 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Edeu  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir- 
mingham, officiated  as  the  Arbitrator. 


COWS  EOBBED  OF  THEIR  MILE:. 

Although  I  agree  with  you  that  "J.  J.  T.'s"  cow  (see 
page  301),  was  not  milked  by  a  hedgehog,  I  cannot  un- 
hesitatingly conclude  that  the  milk  was  taken  by  a  hand. 

My  attention  was  lately  attracted  to  a  cow  lying  in  a  mea- 
dow by  the  somewhat  strange  posture  of  the  animaL  Going 
up  to  her  to  see  what  was  amiss,  I  found  her  quietly  sucking 
one  of  her  own  teats.  She  was  in  a  wretchedly  poor  con- 
dition, and  a  countryman  who  stood  by  remarked,  "  She's 
a'most  sucked  herself  to  death." 

If,  as  I  suspect,  "  J.  J.  T.*s"  cow  has  a  similar  habit,  his 
man  may  convict  her  in  the  theft  by  looking  at  her  mouth» 
even  if  he  cannot  succeed  in  catching  her  in  the  act  of 
stealing  her  milk. — ^Edward  Lxstxb^  Borstal. 


BOOK  ON  BEE-KEEPmG. 

Fbom  a  short  report  in  your  Journal  of  the  Entomological 
Society's  Meeting,  it  appears  that  the  letters  of  the  Tvmet^ 
Bee-master  have  been  condemned  and  deplored  as  full  of 
inaccuracies  and  errors  the  most  ridiculous  and  disgp:ticefuL 
Nor  is  the  evil  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  public  to  stop 
here — we  are  to  have  a  *'  book  "  from  the  pen  of  that  cele- 
brated writer — a  book  in  which  if  we  find  some  truth  we 
may  also  expect  to  find  the  exploded  notions  of  our  fore- 
fathers reprcKluced  with  many  mistakes  and  blunders  of  the 
tyro. 

Now  for  this  bane,  whose  evil  influence  will  be  diffused 
far  and  wide,  there  ought  immediately  to  be  provided  an 
antidote— and  who  so  able  for  the  task  as  the  "  Devonshie* 
Bee-kxepbb?"  I  believe  that  gentleman  can  produce  a 
work  on  bee  science  and  husbandi^  worthy  of  the  age ;  and 
if  he  will  set  himself  to  the  task,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
receive  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  British  apiarian. 

A  book  scientific  and  practical,  embracing  the  most  vecent 
physiological  disooyerieB,  and  all  the  newest  and  best  methods 


.jovBHitb  07  wcaaamnmaa  jotd  ooteeacb  e^omsis. 


of  maiug^(r  bee^  ia  a  inut  niUi  whiidi  tl«  piAlio  luw  not 
jat  been  snp^ed. 

Will  Mz.  Woodbury  leapond  to  a  reqnaat  wbiob  I  in 
oraBmon  with  many  otlwTB  now  iiDdi«P—&  S. 


BOXES  AND  SUPKES. 
.  bNa.l82ofyi)iirNewSeideBof  Tbs  JooBHALOr  Hobti- 
eum'UHM,  I  find  an  aiticlB  on  oomb-pruiiiiig  by  year  valned 
OORwpondent,  Mr.S.  Bevan  For,  and  in  tbat  article  allnaion 
iB  made  t«  one  of  bis  hives,  No.  7,  a  box  adjoHter-biTe,  &odi 
wbiob  in  the  year  1863  he  took  a  snpar  of  30  Iba.,  and  in  tbe 

Cent  year,  1B64,  another  of  about  40  lbs.  Now,  as  I  am  a 
keeper,  not,  indeed,  on  a  Tery  lai^  scale,  I  shoi^d  be 
giad  if  your  ccrreipondent  nonld  fnmiah  me  with  the  dimen- 
aiona  of  the  Btook-hivB,  and  also  thoae  of  a  auper  to  hold 
'80  or  40  lbs.  of  honoy,  likewiae  what  mnst  be  the  minimnin 
iadde  measiiTe  of  a  wooden  boi-hive  to  contain  snCBoient 
honey  to  carry  a  good  swarm  through  the  winter. — A.  K.  H. 
[The  adjuster-hive  was  oriniiiaily  invented  by  Mr.  Q. 
Vox,  of  Engsbridge.  I  gave  a  ftill  description,  acoompanied 
by  a  diagram,  of  the  one  then  in  hhb  by  mysdf,  at  page  99, 
atSo.  655,  ToL  XXU.,  pablidied  Uay  17th,  1S59. 


^ 


)  i3>bed  anxf acst  pienow  te 
tiie  boiL 

a  Is  a  tiiin  board  damped  at  the  ends,  naed  a*  an  sdapter 
and  top.  This  is  fastened  bo  the  box  by  well-gMased  screw*, 
whi(&  nmitbe  oatried  tiuongb  tbe  cAsinpe  only.  There  are 
two  slits  &  inches  Ions'  ^7  t-i^oh  wids,  on  eai^  side,  oorre- 
■ponding'with  two.of  tbe  opemngabetmen  tbe iMoa.  ^eae 
axe  best  made  towands  the  two  eidesf  leaning  no  oommuit 
cation  near  the  oentra.  When  the  sniMr  is  not  being  worked 
these  slits  for  oonimnnieatian  on  doeed  by  two  nieoea  «f 
wood  abont  3  indes  wide,  which  are  slipped  gentty  along 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  av^d  cmsbing  beeK 
Tbe  snper  b  imirt  be  mode  with  great  nioety,  jtiet  luge 
cowngh  in  the  sqnaxe  tn  slip  down  orerthe  stoek4>oz  a,  or 
about  1S|  inches  square,  by  from  12  to  IS  inches  in  depii^ 
aocoidingp  to  the  honey  disbiot.  This  is  alao  ftimiBhedwTtb 
eight  bars  1|  inch  in  width,  either  fonned  and  fixed  like 
l^oae  in  the  lower  box,  or  made  <tf  t~uioh  stn^  a  piece  <rf 
2i  inchee  long  by  i  ineb 
deep  being  out  out  of  the 
top  part  of  each  end  of  tbe 
boj",  thus — 

It  is  hnidl;  neccoaaiy  to 
Bi^  that  the  top  and  adapter 
(J  the  inner  box  must  li«  made  perCieUfflnah  with  UwoofeR 
dimensiona  of  tbe  aatne. 

The  window  in  tlie  stock-boi,  7  inohes  in  lengtli  ly 
H  inches  in  depth,  is  darkened  by  a  shatter  of  stont  dms, 
ftlldJTig  npwBzds  &can  below  thiongb  a  dlit  oat  in  the  floov^ 
board,  and  working  in  grooves  covered'  by  nanow  slips  of 
the  same  metat  bux^  its  own  thioknesB  into  tbe  wood.  Tha 
window  in  the  ei^wr  is  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions— aaj 
10  incbea  high  by  7  inohes  wide,  and  may  be  cloeed  in  any 
manner  acccoding  to  the  fonoy  of  tiio  owner.  In  all  eaaea  of 
bar-hives  the  gloss  mnst  be  fitted,  as  nearly  aa  powibla) 
finsh  witli  tbe  ineide  of  tbe  box. 

The  fioor-board  n  is  made  of  l}-incb  etnff  abont  18  inohee 
sqaare,  strengthened  by  two  cron  pieoes  dovetidled  sod 
driven  in  tight  about  4  inohes  ftnta  enob  side.  It  i»  ad- 
visable to  screw  the  bottom  boaad  to  tbe  stock-box,  ottep- 
wise  it  would  be  difficolt  to  take  off  the  snper  without  ItAJ^ 
the  inner  box.  The  aerews  must  pass  tfarongb  the  qrmb- 
bars,  a  moitioe  being  cat  in  tie  fioor-board  proper  to  allow 
of  play  backwardB  and  forwards  as  the-  gam  eentaMcti  or 
eiiands,  according  to  the  dryness  or  moistore  of  tlie 
atmosphere.  Bee-keepers  will  do  well  to  attend  to  thiB 
simple  afllUT  in  the  manu&otnTe  of  all  boi-Mvea,  as  otheiwlaB 
tbe  sides  of  the  box  are  strained  and  started  fiom  then 
fostenings ;  but  it  is  particularly  neoesaavy  as  respecta  the 


Aa  it  is  possible  that  "  A.  C  H.,"  may  not  possess  a  copy 
of  The  Coitaqe  QiXDTirmB  of  (bat  date,  I  here  sketch  out  a 
abort  description  of  the  hive,  which  I  hope  may  suffice  to 
ahow  him  the  principle  both  of  its  construction  and  mansge- 

Tbe  dimensions  now  given  slightly  vary  from  those  of  tbe 
previous  acoonnt,  but  aie,  I  think,  in  every  way  an  improve. 

The  stock-box  a  is  18  inohee  square,  by  8(  inches  deep, 
inside  meaenre.  It  is  made  of  f-inch  yellow  deal  (or  t-inoh 
-when  planed),  well  and  tmly  dovetailed  togetber,  and  as 
additional  eecnnty,  pinned  at  each  comer  by  two  pins  of 
iron  wire  4}  inches  long,  meeting  about  the  centre,  pre- 
Tionsly  having  bored  with  a  fine  gimlet.  A  rebate  of  j-indi 
in  depth  by  A-inch  wide,  is  run  along  the  upper  edges  of 
tbe  back  and  front.  The  bars,  eight  in  number,  which  are 
12|.incbea  in  lengtb,  by  j-inofa  wide,  and  f^-incb  tbic^,  are 
■nnk  in  notches  of  the  same  widtb  and  depth,  so.  that  there 
will  be  a  space  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  between  the  bara 
and  the  adapter  or  cover.  The  bars  should  also  he  eon- 
ftmctcd  with  shallow  ribs  of  abont  l^ineh  square,  on  the 
iinder  side,  after  the  foabion  of  the  Woodbury  ribbed  ooDtb- 
Bar.    A  thin  coating  of  melt«d  wax  shonld  be  applied  to 


then: 

deetroAe  by  moveable  wedges,  oi  by  a  slide.    There  ia 

alight^-board  attached. 

During  winter,  or  at  any  time  that  tbe  super  is  not  being 
Med,  it  mnst  be  kept  in  ita  proper  place  over  tbe  stodi-box, 
itself  bein^  intended  to  form  the  outer  case.  A  moveatda 
roof  of  wide  dimeiuions  is  advisable.  This  may  be  mode  to 
fit  tbe  top  ot  the  super. 

To  work  this  hive  tbe  stoi^-hrve  is  supplied  with  a  swaxm 
in  the  usual  way.  A  few  bits  of  clean  worker  comb  attached 
to  tbe  bars  will  assist  in  promoting  stnigbtiiess  of  oomb- 
building.  If  none  ia  at  band  the  waxed  ribs  must  be  trusted 
to.  Tha  following  season,  or  the  same  if  the  hive  beoomm 
well  filled,  the  slips  of  wood  are  removod  from  the  adwt«r, 
and  the  super  let  down  to  the  fioor-board.  There  win  be  ai 
space  of  a  few  inches  for  the  bees  to  commence  operaticcu 
in.  Some  clean  guide  comba  should,  if  possible,  be  att«obed 
to  ibe  bars  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  When  tbe  bees  an- 
fairly  at  work,  and  aa  tbe  space  allotted  them  becomes  oocn-. 
pied  with  oombe,  tha  super  should  be  raised  an  inch,  beinr 
retained  in  its  place  b;  email  blocks  of  wood.  A  rack  wl 
spring  on  each  aide  used  to  be  the  means  adopted  fbr  Uda. 
latter  purpose,  bnt  as  it  never  seemed  quite  secure,  tlw 
blocks  of  wood  were  substituted.  As  the  work  of  ElOag 
goes  on,  the  snper  must  be  raised  little  b7  little,  anitabla 
blocks  being  at  band.  Two  peraous  are  neeessaiy  to  eflwb 
this,  and  to  remove  tbe  super  at  tbe  end  of  the  aeason. 
Some  little  exercise  of  jud^nent  is  requisite  in  deoidinj 
when  these  several  raisings  onght  to  be  made.. 
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too'longtiie  oombs  winprobaliigr  be  mttulMd  to  the  adapter, 
«Bd  a  firaotofe  is  the  oonseqiienoe.  If  offeeted  too  npidlgr, 
or  b^ond  wkattlie  honey  season  wfllwnxvBit,  a  qaniftity  of 
em]]^  or  lialf4II]ed  combs  is  the  fesult.  A  little  erosvieiioe 
win  teach  the  owaer  better  than  any  written  direotionB. 

I  haT8  had  a  hive  of  this  oonstrootion  ioi  piettrr  constant 
nae  for  about  fourteen  years,  tenanted  by  vaxioos  swarms. 
I  cannot  be  sore  of  the  quantities  of  honey  obtamad'&om  k 
prior  to  1868.  In  that  year  a  super  of  BO  lbs.  was  taken;  in 
1859,  one  of  53  lbs.,  of  partioolarly  beantifol  honey,  and  in 
swbseqoent 'seasons  it  afforded  results  abmdy  detailed  in 
Ko.  162  of  the  present  series. 

]&.  G.  Fox,  the  summer  after  first  stookin^  this  bhre  of 
his  invention,  obtained  a  splendid  super  of  more  thsoi 
66  lbs.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  once  have  I  ever  known 
brood  to  be  found  in  the  tsuper.  This  may  be  accidental, 
but  I  wish  I  could  report  the  same  of  other  supers. 

The  hive  has  its  &nlt8,  the  chief  being  that  a  bee  diess  is 
genemlly  requisite  when  carrying  out  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  manipulations,  as  weUas  an  additional  pair  of 
hands  when  removing  1Ake  siroer.  But  as  a  remunerative 
hive  under  the  management  of  one  idio  understands  it,  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  any  stqierior,  if  it  has  its  equal 

'With  respect  to  tiie  second  query  of  "  A.  K.  fi.,"  as  to 
jjke  dimensions  of  supers  calculided  to  h<dd  from  80  lbs.  to 
40  lbs.  of  honeycomb,  an  octagonal  super  of  13  inches  in  cU- 
isneter  by  8inches  deep,  will  contain  about  the  lattev  quan- 
tify. I  am  veiy  partial  tosballow  square  supers  eonstracted 
to  cany  the  same  bars,  which  fit  iiito  the  names  in  use  in 
my  frtono-hives.  These  boxes  are  about  13  inehas  square, 
by  depths  varying  £rom  8i  to  5^  inidies,inBidB  measure,in- 
^dix^  the  bars.  One  of  these  boxes  is  first  given,  and 
when  Merably  well -filled  with  combs,  an  empfyone,  without 
^be  bars,  is  placed  between  the  stock  and  the  super.  The 
eembs  are  extended  into  the  second  box,  and  heae  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  adjusting  princqde  at  once.  Bj  HkiiB  plan  I 
have  obtained  some  of  my  largest  and  best  aupera,  firom 
91  lbs.  in  weight  downwaxas. 

The  best  dimensions  for  wooden  stock-hives  are  18  inohes 
«quare  by  Sinehes  deep.  A.  smaller-sised  box  would,  doulrt- 
Wss,  contain  enough  stores  to  carry  a  edony  through  the 
winter;  but  more  than  this  is  required,  tiiere  must  be  suffi- 
«leDt  capacity  for  the  bseeding  powers  of  a  prolifioqueen,  and 
the  storiiq^oflarge  quantities  of  pcilen.  This  being  deficient, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  the  bees  to  confine  their  lineeding 
quarters  to  the  stodk^hive ;  but  they  will  ascend  finr  that 
purpose  into  tiie  siq>ers.    That  small  stock  hives  are  a  ^reat 


BEES  AHE  CAfiNIVOEOUS- 

Ik  the  Kumber  of  your  ^valuable  Journal  for  September 
VOth,  a  correspondent,  "  A.  W.,"  seems  to  be  quite  ineve- 
4ttlouB  about  my  eroerience  of  the  carnivorous  ^nropensities 
^  the  honey  bee.  Since'then  I  have  received  a  strong  tes- 
thnony  in  ivrour  of  ttie  coxrectness  of  my  theoiy.  A  lady 
fa  my  neighbourhood  has  been  most  suecessful  in  preserving 
and  increasing  her  stock  of  bees  during  l^elast  three  inda- 
uent -seasons,  when  every  one  elae  in  Sie  vicinity  lost  all  or 
nearly  all  thdrs.  Being  anxious  to  know  how  she  managed 
faer  hives,  I  called  on  her  and  asked  howahe  fed  her  bees  in 
printer.  Her  reply  was,  *' Almost  entirefy  on  meat-*any 
wraps  of  firesh  meat  left  after  our  dinner,  such  aS  dbioken 
bones,  Kmbs  of  ducks  or  other  fowls,  bits  of  roast  tbeef 
with  ^e  gravy  in  them,  as  bees  like  xmderdone  meat." 
^  Don't  you  put  suffar  or  something  sweet  in  it  F"  said  I  in 
•  rather  astonishea  tome.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
me  are  careftd  not  to  let  any  salt  touch  Uie  meat.  If  there 
were  ^be  smallest  grain  of  salt  on  it  the  bees  would  not 
«stit." 

And  is  this  the  way  you  always  foed  your  bees  ?" 
Always;  and  my  father  and  my  grandfather  never  gave 
^Mtir  bees  any  otdier  fbod  than  meat,  because  sugar  was 
dear  in  their  ^me." 

The  lady  lifted  up  a  hive,  and  on  the  floor  was  a  black 
«wwd  of  bees,  in  the  midst  of  which  could  be  seen  the  in- 
ttstinct  outline  of  the  drumstick  -of  a  tudEcy.  The  bees 
were  evidently  hard  at  week,  though  I  could  not  exactly 
datewjuiue  ^idiat  iSbej  were  doing,  but  they  wesa  not- canning  I 
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anyfldagout;  aadmyfHendonlylaa^iedatniymiggetliai 
that  they  nught  so  dispose  of  the  meat. 

Bees  eerfcidnly  attack  soft  fruits.  I  bave  known  them 
totally  destroy  two  oropsAf  cq»e  Peaches,  and  to  cause  niudh 
trouUe  in  a  vinery  by  joining  in  the  depredations  of  the 
wasps. 

Sees  ase  vexy  caiyrioious  in  their  iiastes  for  fiowers.  I 
have  a  hedge  of  Globe  Fuchsias  crimsoned  over  with  bloB* 
soms,  wludi  resounds  all  day  long  with  such  musu»l  hunv* 
ming,  that  I  put  it  down  as  a  firsWate  bee-pasture ;  but  on 
dose  examinobion  I  did  not  find  a  garden  bM  on  the  whda 
hedge-^e  songsters  were  all  of  the  wild  furry  fiunily. 
This  puades  me  much.  Honey  for  one  should  be  honey  Joe 
aU.  I  foel  rather  disappointed  in  my  Fuchsia  hedga*  from 
which  I  had  expeoted.great  tilings  for  my  bees.— Bubx. 


BEE-EEEFING. 


Bee-keeping,    By  '*Thb  Tnras"  BflB-VAsrsB.    With  Hhw- 
trations.    London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

This  is  a  soperflaous  and  jesuitioal  book — saperfluous 
because  it  contains  nothing  usc^that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
recent  cheaper  works ;  and  Jesuitical,  because  whilst  it  pro- 
fesses to  obviate  "  the  obscurity  and  complexity  of  bee  bootal 
in  general,"  all  its  practical  portions  are  pure  and  simple  ex- 
tracts from  those  very  books.  That  our  readers  may  judge 
for  themselves  on  this  point  it  wiU  be  sufficient  to  sta^ 
that  the  bo4y  of  the  volume  contuns  224  pages ;  of  these 
nearly  50  pages  are  a  reprint  of  the  letters  in  the  Timee^  and 
more  than  70  pages  are  verbatim  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Bevan,  Taylor,  and  others,    l^ot  80  pages  are  originaL 

We  take  leave  to  correct  one  of  the  many  unfounded  and 
reckless  assertions  in  which  the  writer  indulges.  In  page  142 
he  states  that  Mr.  Woodbury  has  "  patented  "  a  hive,  and 
insinuates  over  and  over  again  that  that  gentleman  exposed 
the  Bee-master's  errors  because  he  did  not  notice  this  hive. 
It  is  xnorB  than  probable  that  every  apiarian  reader  of  this 
Journal  knows  this  assertion  to  be  untnie,  and  will  disbelieve 
the  ungenerous  insinuation :  nevertheless  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  mention  that  to  our  certain  knowledge  Mr.  Wood- 
bury has  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
hives  which  have  been  named  after  him,  nor  has  he  ever  be- 
nefited, or  sought  to  l>e  benefited,  a  single  penny  by  his 
apiarian  inventions. 

With  two  further  observations  we  leave  the  volume.  We 
have  no  intention  to  criticiBe  the  Times  for  rejecting  Mr. 
Woodbury's  reply  to  the  "Bee-master's"  letter;  but  the 
"  Bee-master,"  acting  as  judge  in  his  own  cause,  says  that 
reply  was  rejected  "ve^  properly."  We  must  therefore 
observe,  that  at  the  Entomological  Society,  "Professor  West- 
wood  and  the  Bev.  Hamlet  CJ^k  (two  disinterested  judge^, 
regretted  the  difi^ion  of  so  much  error  in  a  leading  joumaiL 
and  the  unftur  treatment  to  which  T/Lt,  Woodbury  had  been 
subjected." 

Lastly.  The  "Bee-master"  recommends  a  lady,  if  she 
finds  a  toad  in  lier  apiary,  to  *'  empty  on  him  a  snuff-bos 
ftiU  of  sl3X>ng  snuff,"  adding,  as  if  it  was  a  jocular  treatment* 
"he  wiEL  reflect  a  few  days  before  he  returns  to  his  old 
quarters."  Now,  we  ask  of  our  readers,  whether  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  not  to  adopt  such  a  cruel  treatment,  tor  it  insures 
tcorture  and  a  lingering  death  to  the  toad. 


BEES,  BEE-HIVES,  AND  BEE-MASTEES. 

On  Tuesday  the  lltii  inst.,  a  lecture  on  the  above  sul^ed^ 
being  the  flrst  of  the  winter  course  of  lectures  in  conneotiiNi 
with  the  Liverpool  Young  Jien's  Christian  Association,  mm 
delivered  at  the  hail  of  the  Ck>llege,  Shaw  Street,  Liverpool, 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Gumming,  I)J>.,  of  London. 

The  Bev.  B.  W.  Forrest  preidded ;  and  after  calling  upon 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Forfrir  to  open  the  proceedings  by  a  ptayei^ 
tarie^'  introduced  the  rev.  lecturer,  remarking  that  th^ 
noEast  all  be  much  surprised  at  the  versatile  talent  of  our 
lecturer,  whether  disooursing  about  th^  Pope,  or  descanting 
upon  ^e  eeonon^  of  the  little  insect  iduch  he  will  bring 
before  our  notice  tins  evening. 

The  Bev.  J.  Gumming,  who  was  aithusiasticaUy  reoeived 
by  the  very  large  andieaee  that  timmged  the  hall,  oaid  th^F 
vroahl  modoalit  baaniptiseduat  ihe  ffilQaoifc  annooaeed  tak 
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tiMir  ooiiBideration  this  eToning.  He  said.  The  trath  is,  I 
am  aocustomed  to  spend  the  summer  m<mths  with  my  wife 
and  children  at  a  cottage  in  Kent,  where  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  sought  out  amusement,  in  hours  that  I  could 
SjfMure  from  those  duties  that  devolTC  on  me  as  a  minister 
and  teacher  of  Christ,  in  attentively  studying  the  economy 
of  the  hive;  and  my  lecture  to-night  will  t^irefore  be  the 
result  of  my  personid  experience  of  the  habits  of  bees.  Some 
of  you  will  perhaps  say,  "  Dr.  Gumming  must  have  a  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  and  but  occupies  his  time  for  the  moment  with 
them."  I  have  read  few  books  on  the  subject;  but  I  have 
twelve  hives,  some  of  which  have  glass  windows  and  some 
have  not,  the  bees  in  which  know  me  so  weU  that  they  would 
rest  on  my  hands,  face,  and  hair,  and  not  one  of  them  dare 
to  sting  me.  I  often  sit  for  hours  watching  my  bees,  and 
when  I  observe  anything  interesting  or  unusual  in  their 
proceedings  "  make  a  note  of  it." 

Virgil  has  given  an  account  of  bees  in  one  of  his  Eclogues ; 
but  by  far  the  most  attentive  watcher  was  the  blind  ento- 
mologist, Huber.  I  do  not  think  that  apiarians  have  suc- 
oeeded  in  bringing  any  new  fcusts  to  light,  or  noting  anything 
concerning  their  habits  which  he  (Huber)  did  not. 

The  component  parts  of  a  hive  are  three — ^workers,  queen, 
and  drones — ^not  three  different  kinds  of  bees,  but  three 
different  species. 

Workeri, — ^The  worker  is  a  little  tiny  insect,  with  four 
wings,  and  beautiful  colour  on  its  body.  All  the  work  of 
the  hive  is  divided  amongst  the  workers — some  of  them 
ooUect  honey — (and  it  is  a  curious  fkct  that  the  bee  never 

goes  from  flower  to  flower,  but  picks  out  a  flower — ^thyme, 
orage,  or  clover — and  keeps  to  it) — some  collect  food  for 
the  young  g^bs,  some  act  as  guards  to  the  hive,  to  keep 
oat  intruders;  and  there  are  others  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ventilate  the  hive.  I  can  play  with  my  bees,  and  take  a 
swarm  in  my  hand ;  but  if  a  stranger  approaches  the  hive 
the  guards  instantly  fly  at  him.  But  I  think  the  most 
curious  thing  in  the  economy  of  the  hive  is  its  ventilation — 
four  or  Ave  bees  go  to  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  and,  using  their 
wings  as  fans,  by  moving  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
keep  up  a  cool  current  of  fresh  air  through  the  hive.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  if  a  bee-master,  in  order  to  ventilate 
his  hive,  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  the  bees  immediately 
cement  it  up  with  a  wax-like  substance  which  they  collect, 
and  which  is  called  "  propolis."  From  this  we  may  learn 
that,  while  ventilation  is  necessary  to  healthy  life,  draughts 
arehiirtful. 

Queen, — ^The  queen  is  twice  the  size  of  the  common  bee, 
and  is  the  most  elegant  creature  you  could  imagine  —you 
would  take  her  for  an  empress.  Queen  as  she  is,  she  springs 
from  the  ranks.     The  previous  queen  lays  precisely  the 
same  egg  in  the  royal  as  in  tiie  common  cells,  but  the 
young  princesses   are  fed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  food 
called  "  royal  jelly."    If  tJie  queen  dies,  and  there  are  no 
princesses,  the  hive  falls  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  one 
of  three  things  will  usually  happen :  either  the  bees  will  all 
take  flight  and  perish,  or  pine  away  and  die,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, if  there  is  a  very  young  worker  grub  in  the  hive,  they 
eolaxge  its  ceU  and  feed  it  with  "royal  jelly/'  and  it  in  due 
time  becomes  a  perfectly  developed  queen.    I  have  seen  the 
queen  going  round  the  hive  giving  instructions  with  twelve 
or  thirteen  ladies  in  waiting,  who— this  is  a  well-known  fact 
-^never  turn  their  badcs  on  her  mtgesty,  exactly  like  our 
own  Queen's  court.     Bees  are  very  fond  of  strong  drink, 
particularly  Scotch  ale.    Whiskey  and  brandy  they  will  nbt 
touch,  but  give  them  rum  with  sugar  in  it  and  they  will  sip 
it  up  eagerly.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw  bees  turn  their  backs 
on  their  queen,  was  in  a  weak  hive  to  which  I  had  given 
some  rum  medicinally,  and  they  all  drank  to  excess,  ana,  her 
majesty  included,  became  intoxicated  and  tumbled  about 
the  hive.    They  eventually  became  so  excited  that»  though 
November,  they  attempted  to  swarm,  but  as  soon  as  they 
fAt  the  cold  wind  outside  they  returned  to  their  hive. 
Dronet, — ^In  a  good  hive  of  about  20,000  bees,  there  are  from 

1600  to  2000  drones.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  polyfl;amy 
among  bees.  The  queen  sdects  one  to  be  her  husband,  and 
he  remains  so  until  he  dies,  when  she  does  not  take  another 
but  remains  a  royal  widow.  You  will  ask.  What  then  is  the 
use  of  so  many  drones  P  I  have  made  a  discovery  which  has 
led  me  to  adopt  a  theory,  which  has  been  opposed  by  many 

able  apiariant.  The  tempecatnze  of  the  hire  m  the  breeding 


time  (for  I  have  thermometers  in  some  <^  my  hives),  ranges 
from  90**  to  95"*  Fahrenheit.  The  drones  remain  in  the  hive 
during  the  cool  m<»ning  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  they  go 
out  and  exgoy  th^nselves  for  an  heur,  and  then  remain  in 
during  the  evening.  The  only  time  when  this  high  tempera- 
ture  can  be  kept  up  naturally  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  before 
which  time  the  drones  are  killed.  Drones,  therefore,  keep 
up  the  requisite  temperature  of  the  hive.  They  are  lazy, 
idle,  good-for-nothing  fellows,  and  when  the  q^i|^  baa 
selected  her  husband  begin  to  sip  the  honey.  When  the 
workers  perceive  this  they  drive  them  out  of  the  hive. 
Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands,  of  times  have  I  seen  a 
littie  worker  garotte  and  by  sheer  foroe  throw  out  of  the 
hive  a  gre&t  burly  drone. 

Hives, — ^In  Kent,  the  peasantry  use  the  common  straw 
hive,  and  I  have  litUe  doubt  they  do  the  same  thing  in 
Lancashire,  suffocating  the  bees  with  sulphur  when  they 
want  to  obtain  their  stores.  This  is  a  most  foolish  proceed- 
ing, as  besides  destroying  the  stock,  it  utt^ly  ruins  the 
honey,  by  filling  it  witii  poisonous  sulphurous  add  vapours. 
It  is  very  wicked,  too,  and  I  consider  beedde  next  to  ho- 
micide. I  use  Stewarton  hives,  and  from  ten  by  the  de- 
priving system  I  this  year  obtained  212  lbs.  weight  ei  pure 
virgin  honey,  leaving  tiie  bees  about  150  lbs.  for  their  sub- 
sistenoe  during  the  winter.  I  am  not  a  honey-seller,  but 
had  I  sold  this  to  Messrs.  Neighbour  &  Son,  I  could  have 
obtained  2s.  6d.  per  lb.  lor  the  best,  2s.  for  part,  and  Is.  6d, 
for  the  remainder.  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  kill  a  bee ; 
but  if  I  kill  one  accidentally,  so  good  a  memory  have  th^y* 
that  for  two  or  three  days  they  would  sting  me  did  I  go  near 
the  hive.  If  any  of  you  have  bees  in  a  straw  hive  fuU  of 
honey,  my  advice  to  you  is.  Do  not  suffocate  the  bees,  but 
when  most  of  them  are  out,  about  twelve  o'clock,  take  aknifb 
and  firmly  and  fearlessly  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  hive 
of  about  8  inches  in  diameter.  Have  a  board  with  a  similar 
hole  ready  to  put  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  on  it  place  a 
bell-glass,  put  a  nightcap  over  the  glass  to  keep  it  warm» 
return  in  three  or  four  days,  and  you  will  find  the  glass  ftdl 
of  pure  virgin  honey.  There  is  no  prettier  olrject  on  a 
break&st-table  thaji  a  bell-glass  full  of  honey,  and  a  very 
much  better  thing  it  is  th^  fat  bacon.  Those  who  es^ 
honey  to  break&st  always  have  sweet  tempers.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  hives  in  general  use — ^the  Ayrshire  or  Stew- 
arton-hive ;  the  collateral,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  useftd  as 
the  former;  and  the  nadir,  from  nether,  or  lower.  One 
great  law  is  to  make  the  hive  as  littie  tortiious  as  possible; 
my  idea  is,  the  plainer  the  more  successfril.  Every  cottager 
should  keep  bees,  they  will  pay  the  rent,  if  he  only  have  six, 
seven,  or  eight  stocks,  which  will  nett  JSd  to  JBIG  per  annum. 
If  any  of  you  are  going  to  begin  keeping  bees,  I  would  be 
happy  to  give  any  advice  in  my  power. 

Bwairme, — ^If  you  do  not  give  tiie  bees  room  th^y  will  swarm; 
the  swarm  is  always  headed  by  the  old  queen;  10,000  or 
15,000  bees  rush  out  at  once— some  say  they  send  out  scouts 
to  fix  upon  a  place  for  alighting — and  form  a  cluster  with, 
the  queen  in  the  centre,  exaotiy  like  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
7  to  9  inches  long,  and  8  or  4  iudies  in  diameter.  Swazms 
always  take  place  between  twelve  and  three  o'clock.  A 
princess  arriving  at  maturity  either  causes  a  swarm,  or  else 
the  rival  queens  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed. 

Enemies  of  Bees, — Wasps, — ^Evezy  one  in  the  country  must 
have  observed  the  unusual  quantity  of  wasps  this  year. 
They  dash  into  a  hive,  and  take  a  sip  of  the  honey,  until  tiie 
bees  collect  together,  and  drive  them  out.  I  generally  offer 
8d.  or  4d.  for  each  wasp's  nest  destroyed  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. I  know  of  no  more  useless  insect.  He  lives  by  thiev- 
ing. I  often  put  a  piece  of  barleysugar  about  6  inches  loi^ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  The  bees  are  so  fond  of  this 
that  tiiey  collect  together  in  sufficient  numbers  to  resist  the 
wasps.  Spider, — ^This  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  bee.  If  a  bee 
l^ts  entangled  in  its  web,  nothing  can  save  her.  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  take  its  adhesive  threads  off  her  legs  witii- 
out  mutilating  her.  The  best  remedy— a  hard  crujah  and 
often  used.  T<mitU, — ^This  littie  audacious  bird  will  in  winter 
fly  on  to  the  alighting-board,  and  knock  at  the  door,  and 
gobble  up  the  £st  bee  that  oomes  out  to  see  what  is  tiie 
matter.  Death^s^head  Moth. — ^This  is  another  troubles<mie 
enemy  of  the  bee.  The  best  remedy  is  to  narrow  the  en- 
tnace  to  that  it^oaanot  get  into  the  hive.    SfmU, — Saaili 
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are  so  fond  of  warmth  that  they  will  erawl  i^  the  support  of 
a  hive,  and  sometiiDeB  get  into  it.  The  bees  are  powerless 
to  sting  them;  but  on  oneoooasion  I  noticed  a  snau  get  into 
one  of  my  hives,  and  after  tiying  yarions  expedients,  the 
bees  aotnally  buHt  it  up  all  round  with  propolis  untfl  it  was 
suffocated  and  then  let  it  remain  in  its  sarcophagus,  as  it 
eaused  no  smelL  But  the  bee's  greatest  enemy  is  man  with 
*  sulphur. 

Bees  are  veiy  kind  to  their  sick  or  wounded  companions. 
Th^  will  take  a  wounded  bee  on  to  the  alightinff-board  in 
the  warm  sun  during  the  day,  and  lick  it,  take  it  m  at  night, 
and  bring  it  out  in  &e  sxm  on  the  foUowing  morning.  Bees 
are  early  risers,  being  at  work  by  daylight,  and  they  nerer 
work  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  are  very 
tidy  and  cleanly — you  have  no  idea  how  often  the  hiTC-floor  is 
swept  out.  None  are  lasy  but  the  drones.  They  are  yery 
loyal,  defending  their  queen  from  i^  attacks.  Th^  are  not 
pugnacious ;  their  stings  are  only  used  in  self-ddfence,  as 
they  know  that  as  their  sting  remains  in  whatever  they 
attack,  they  are  sure  to  die  after  it. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  reverend  lecturer  concluded,  the 
proceedings. — ^Eaton  Cliff. 

[For  the  correction  of  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
rev.  lecturer,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  two 
letters  in  pages  140  and  141  of  our  present  volume,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  or  two  additional  blunders. 

Surely  Dr.  Gumming  must  have  been  very  unconscious  of 
what  has  been  passing  in  the  apiarian  world  during  the 
present  century,  when  he  hazarded  the  assertion  that  no 
new  &ctB  had  been  brought  to  light  by  apiarians  since  the 
days  of  Huber.  Is  parthenogenesis  in  the  hon^  bee  no 
new  discovery?  and  can  he  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the 
numerous  fi^ts  investigated  and  proved  by  means  of  the 
Ligurians — such  as,  for  example,  that  bees  do  not  always 
return  to  their  own  hive,  nor  are  they  invariably  slaughtered 
when  they  attempt  to  enter  a  strange  one ;  also  that  Huber 
was  mistaken  in  dividing  worker  bees  into  two  kinds — ^viz., 
nurses  and  wax-workers,  the  fact  being  that  both  are  iden- 
tical in  every  respect  except  age?  Huber  has  also  been 
proved  wrong  in  other  particulars,  such  as  his  statement 
that  bees  will  invariably  accept  another  queen  at  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  loss  of  their  own,  and 
that  workers  will  at  no  time  attempt  to  employ  their  stings 
against  a  stranger  queen. 

A  queen  bee  is  not  nearly  so  gracefril  and  elegant  in  form 
as  a  worker.  Although  she  is  ordinarily  treated  with  great 
attention  and  apparent  respect,  no  special  "  ladies  in  wait- 
ing" accompany  her ;  nor  does  she  ever  give  "instructions," 
for  the  duties  of  the  hive  are  carried  on  with  perfect  regu- 
larity during  the  interregnums  of  the  swarming  season,  and 
whilst  her  majesty  is  ab^t  on  her  nuptial  excursions. 

If  the  lecturer  had  read  even  Huber  with  attention  he 
would  have  learned  that  there  is  sometimes  such  a  thing  as 
polyandry  (not  polygamy)  among  bees;  and  if  he  were 
aware  of  what  is  passing  around  Mm  he  would  have  known 
tiiat  this  &ct  had  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  observers. 

When  Dr.  Cumming  commences  with  "  I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery," we  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is  about  to  resuscitate 
some  long-exploded  faMsusy,  and  this  proves  to  be  the  case 
with  his  theory  in  respect  of  drones.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  queen  never  "selects"  a  husband,  neither  is  a 
single  worker  anything  like  a  match  in  point  of  strength 
for  "  a  great  burly  drone,"  unless  the  latter  has  been  much 
weaken^  by  exposure  to  cold  or  starvation. 

It  is  tolerably  evident,  also,  that  the  lecturer  has  never 
seen  a  large,  or  even  an  ordinary-sized  swarm,  or  he  would 
have  doubled  his  numbers,  and  trebled  or  quadrupled  his 
measurements.  It  must  indeed  be  but  a  poor  swarm  that 
on  a  hot  summer^s  day  forms  a  duster  only  "  7  to  9  inches 
long  and  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  1" 

What  a  lazy  race  of  bees  the  doctor  must  possess  if  they 
"never  work  after  four  o'dodc  in  the  afternoon  I"  Truly 
they  would  appear  to  have  joined  the  "  nine-hours'  move- 
ment;" and  we  fear  we  may  yet  learn,  on  the  lecturer's  au- 
thority, that  they  have  resorted  to  trades'  unions  and  paid 
emissaries,  in  which  case  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  at  mich  a  distance  from  him  tMtt  our  bees  are  likely 
to  escape  contaeion,  and  continue  worldng  as  heretofore  all 
summer  through  till  darkness  compels  a  cessation  of  their 
labours. 


Seriously,  we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  Dr.  Gumming 
should  attempt  either  to  lecture  or  to  write  upon  a  subje<S 
regarding  whidi  he  knows  so  little.  Gompliments  on  his 
"  versatiuty,"  and  the  "thanks  "  of  town  audiences  who  in 
this  particular  are  necessarily  ill-informed,  may  be  gratifying 
to  ms  vanity;  but  his  evident  want  of  information  wiw 
regard  to  bees  must  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Occupying 
as  he  does  no  mean  position  in  the  very  highest  and  holiest 
of  professions,  he  might  surely  leave  apiarian  sdence  (to 
which,  as  he  most  traly  says,  he  has  contributed  nothing 
whatever),  to  be  taught  by  those  who  really  understand  it. J 


COOKS,  COOKEEY,  AND  WILTSHIEE  BACON. 

Man  is  a  carnivorous  animal,  also  an  herbivorous,  also  a 
ftugivorous,  also— for  I  might  possibly  add  another  "  also"— 
what  does  man  not  eat  ?  The  earth,  the  sea,  the  moun- 
tain, the  plain,  are  alike  ransacked  by  him  for  food ;  but 
flesh  is  not  good  when  raw,  nor  vegetables  nice  when 
not  cooked,  and  fruit,  although  pleasant  enough  to  the 
palate  as  plucked  from  the  tr^,  is  improved  after  having 
been  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire.  Wihiess  an  apple- 
dumpling — a  dish  fit  for  a  long.  Why,  did  not  its  very  manu« 
fEtcture  cause  wonder  to  arise  in  the  breast  of  G^rge  IIL  F 
in  honour  of  which  event  it  ought  to  have  been  called 
"  King's  dumpling."  As  James  I.,  at  the  banquet  at  Hough- 
ton Tower,  near  Imston,  is  said  to  have  knighted  then  and 
there  a  loin  of  beef,  so  "  former  George  "  should  have  taken 
the  wonderftil  dumpling  under  kingly  patronage  for  ever. 

Now,  it  seems,  possibly  by  acddent,  that  man  in  very 
early  days  cooked  his  food;  he  became,  or  found,  a  cookinff 
animal.  How  does  this  matter  stand  now  that  the  world 
is  in  round  numbers  some  six  thousand  years  old?  We 
will  in  our  investigation  of  this  subject  go  no  frirther  than 
our  own  country.  Wdl,  in  every  cottage  cooking  is  going 
on  at  some  time  of  eadi  day,  usually  in  the  evening,  for 
although  the  labourer  and  mechanic  may  do  with  bread 
and  cheese,  or  a  slice  of  cold  bacon  and  bread,  at  their  brief 
meals  in  l^e  day,  yet  they  naturally,  when  they  come  to  sit 
down  and  feed  in  earnest,  like  a  hot  supper.  Gold  food 
may  do  in  the  daytime,  but  hot  bacon  and  potatoes  or 
greens  and  hot  pudding  at  night.  Then,  again,  cooking  is 
going  on  in  the  mansion  all  day  long ;  cooking  for  hot  break- 
fasts, for  lunch,  for  dinner,  besides  preparing  all  sorts  of 
things  to  come  in  at  future  times.  In  houses  of  the  middle 
class  cooking  occupies  even  necessarily  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  time.  Now,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  cook  ?  WeD, 
we  reply,  women,  though  with  a  frill  recollection  of  male 
cooks  rushing  across  our  old  college  court  at  Gambridge, 
white-aproned  and  white-capped.  Yes,  as  a  rule,  woman  is 
the  cookinff  animaL  Among  the  countless  thousands  of 
benefits  and  comforts  coming  to  us  from  woman's  presence 
in  the  world  stands  this— «he  cooks  for  us.  And  now  for  a 
little  homily  upon  this  sulject  of  cooking. 

I  am  sure  it  occupies  too  much  thought  and  time,  in- 
finitely more  than  it  did  when  our  fathers  were  in  our  places. 
We  are  grown  very  heathens,  and  the  first  question  practically 
asked  in  our  houses  is  too  often,  "  What  shall  we  eat  and 
what  shall  we  drink?"  with  this  commentary,  let  the  most 
luxurious  viands  be  prepared  in  the  most  luxurious  way. 
If  asked  to  give  an  example  in  proof  of  the  extravagance  of 
the  age,  I  would  point  to  the  increase  in  cooks'  wages.  A 
good  old  body,  cook  in  old  days  in  a  mansion  well  known  to 
me,  had  but  JB14  a-year,  and  managed  to  save  a  fortune  out 
of  it.  One  of  her  successors  had  ^640  per  annum.  Gooks 
now  can  get  any  wages,  they  are  the  only  servants  who  can 
rapidly  make  money.  As  to  governesses,  why  the  cooks  would 
not  change  places  with  those  poor  young  ladies — of  course  not. 

Then,  look  at  the  alteration  in  respect  to  the  dinners. 
They  used  to  be  plain  and  g^ood,  roast  and  boiled,  with  a 
side  dish  or  two.  Now,  in  the  same  house  are  side  dishes  by 
the  dozen.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass — how  intolerably  lone 
dinners  last ! — ^you  sit  down  at  half-past  seven,  and  finish 
possibly  at  half-past  nine,  then  dessert ;  and  so  the  whole 
evening  is  consumed  in  gourmandising.  People  give  dinner 
against  dinner,  side  dish  ag^ainst  side  dish,  vieine  as  to 
excess  and  richness  of  food ;  they  talk  of  having  had  "  such 
a  feed  at  Mr.  PlutocratTs."  What  animals !  their  horses  would 
use  the  same  wOTds  if  ^ey  oocdd  but  talk. 
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NofF,  fronLtiiwa  lengthy  d]ii]iar&  it  iSeitows  thexe  oui  be 
Ba  inteUeotual  games,  sach^  as  Oaaming  layed ;  little  or  no 
time  §ar  miieio  ov  aoythiag  la&naL  I  once' heard  of  thxee 
maiden  ladiea  whose  evening  oitoKiaizmitt^  were  termed 
"  bohea^  psayexa^  and  torn  ontb"  I  would  aay  that  some 
modem,  dinners  are,  "  oiam,  guzzle^  and  tuiti  out."  People 
meet  not  so  mueh  for  pleasant  intercourse  as  f<»r  gluttony. 
ITha  world  b^an  to  go  wrong  wh^i  dinners  were  laier  than 
siz  o.oloek.    ISn^^and  has  b^n  on  the  decline  ever  since. 

The  demand  for  oooks  is  something  tremendous.  Letters 
from*  fidenda  continually  hove  this — **  P.S.  Can  you  send 
me  a  good  cook?"  The  moment  one  meets  a  friend,  after 
hurried,  yery  hurried,  inquiries  after  one's  health  and  family, 
out  comes  the  all-important  subject,  that  of  a  cook.  I  had 
an  amuRing  instance  of  this  cook-demand  a.little  time  since. 
I  was  at  a  railway  station  when  a  clerical  acquaintance 
oaught  sight  of  me,  his  looks,  his  gestures,  his  rapid  run 
across  the  line  bespoke,  so  I  deemed*  his  great  regard  for 
me.  I  thought,  **  Ah  1  the  world  is  not  heartless  i3ber  all, 
here  is .  a  maa  I  hardly  know,  so  pleased  to  see  me.  Here 
he  oomes  rushing  fowafd  to  shake  hands."  Judge  of  my  dis- 
appointment when,  breathless  and  panting  as  he  was,  out 
oame  the  old  question.  "  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  good  cook  ? 
Mrs.  A.  is  distracted  for  want  of  one."  Now-a-di^s  it  is 
act,  "  Oh,  for  a  poet; "  but  "Oh,  for  a  cook." 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  maxried  his  other's  cook.  Why 
did  he*4o  so,  what  could  be  his  reason  ?  She  was  not  beauti- 
flil,  she  was  not  rich,  though  her  pie-crust  might  be.  At 
last  a  sensible  matron,  ndl  unfrequently  the  troubled  mis- 
iaress  of  a  cookless  kitchen,  suggested — "  I  think  he  did  it  to 
aeonre  a  cook ;  I  can't  secure  one.  The  man  was  right,  now 
he  will  be  sura  to  keep  his  cook." 

In  olden  times  young  ladies  had  a  carvingmaster  as  well 
as  «  music  master,  it  was  not  a  bad  idea.  Why  should  not 
our  young  ladies  take  lessons  in  cooking  P  Bely  upon  it, 
the  best  mistress  is  the  one  who  knows  how  work  is  done. 
I  would  say,  a  lady  who  became  a  proficient  in  the  axt 
should  have  a  medal  or  a  certificate,  and  it  should  be  shown 
to  the  gentlemen  after  dinner.  I  think  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  marriage  qualification.  Besides,  if  all  the  cooks  in  Eng- 
land sho^d  strike,  as  the  London  cabmen  once  did,  and 
cooka  haye  become  yery  independent,  then  with  lady  cooks 
as  a  resource  we  should  not  starye. 

Kow,  although  I  thus  rightly,  for  so  I  think,  rail  against 
eztrayaffant  cooking,  or  too  much  cooking,  yet  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts  there  must  be  cooking,  and  cleanly  whole- 
some cooking  is  eyer  to  be  praised,  and  he  that  helps  me  to 
eat  health-giying  food  does  me  a  favour.  I  would  say  then, 
eyery  one  ought  to  eat  a  good  breakfast.  If  he  does  not  he 
cannot  do  a  good  morning's  work,  and  the  morning  is  the 
best  part  of  the  day.  Further,  many  haye  a  poor  appetite 
£or  the  morning's  meal  and  just  nibble  a  bit  of  toast  and 
drink  off  a  cup  of  tea.  This  is  not  the  breakfast  to  work 
upon,  it  only  ends  in  faintness  at  ten  o'clock,  hunger  at 
half-past  ten,  and  a  splitting  headache  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing, oeaideB,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  irritabiH^  the  whole 
day.  Now,  the  working  man  in  <»rder  to  work  well  with 
hand  or  pen  in  hand  must  make  a  good  break&st.  If 
he  has  naturally  a  bad  appetite  it  must  be  tempted,  and 
nothing  for  this  purpose  is  equal  to  bacon,  more  puticularly 
and  especially  Wiltshire  bacon. 

Just  in  passing  let  me  say  that  potted  beef  is,  I  find,  a 
good  ten^ter  to  a  sickly  appetite,  and  let  me  just  drop  a 
hint  about  its  manufacture.  It  is  often  too  dry  and  hard, 
rather  resembling  semi-cozvjoined  pellets  of  tow  out  of  a 
Ix^s  popgun.  Now,  to  remedy  this,  next  time  haye  beaten 
up  "with  the  beef  a  bit  or  two  of  boiled  bacon,  then  you  will 
h&ye  an  improyement  in  fiayour,  and  its  consisten<$y  will  be 
that  of  a  mce  smooth  spreading  paste  to  coyer  your  toast 
with. 

As  Uk  iMCon  I  cure  my  own.  I  manage  in  this  way.  I  buy 
a  little  pig  in  May;  he  is  destined  to  die,  weighing  eight 
score,  in  October  or  Noyember,  according  to  the  weather. 
This  I  call  my  summer  pig.  In  August  I  buy  a  second,  for 
I  haye  two  sties.  Thus  I  haye  two  pigs  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  there  is  an  abundance  of  green  stuff  in  the  garden 
of  no  use  but  to  throw  oyer  to  the  pigs.  Hoofs  and  stomach 
do  their  work  in  producing  plenty  of  manure  for  my  garden. 
By  the  time  the  "first  pig  is  killed  the  second  has  b^some  a 
strong  feUpw,    N.B.^t  ia  of  no  use  to  haye  &  y«xy  little 


pig  during  the  winter,  he  cannot  staoi  the  odd,  but  1^ 
haying  him  Sr  good  size  before,  the  winter  he  goes  on  brayely.. 

WeU^  I  kill  this  pig  in.Manch,  neyer  if  possible  exceeding 
the  eig^t  score.  If  more,  pigs  are  too  fat  and  there  ia  was  to; 
if  smaller,  the  bacon  is  too  thin.  Thus  I  go  on  year  aftec 
year.  I  would  say,  that  the  country  parson  who  does  not 
keep  a  pig  or  two  has  Sr  lesson  to  learn  in  economy.  If  I 
gain  nothmg — but  I  do  gain — still  the  garden  gains.  Besides 
the  fiayour  of  pork  depends  upon  the  food  on  which  the  pig 
has  been  fed :  hence,  a  wholesomely-fed  pig  is  doubly  y^- 
able,  into  whose  mouth  has  passed  nc^hing  but  g^ood  yege^ 
tables,  bran,  meal,  and  sharps. 

As  to  the  curing,  I  manage  that  in  a  tray  made  of  beedi 
wood  ^  feet  long  by  2  feet  wide^  and  half  a  fi>ot  de^.  One 
particular  precaution  is,  to  have  a  hole  made  in  one  comw 
to  let  the  brine  run  o£^  in  that  lies  the  secret  of  good  bacon. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks  take  out  your  fiitches,  rub  them  with 
bran,  and  putting  them  in  bags>  hang  them  in  your  kitchen* 
Then  begin  on  them,  let  ^rashers  be  cut  y^ry  thin  and  be  only 
Just  done,  once  made  a  dry  frizzle  and  all  is  rained — ^flavour, 
wholesomeness,  relish,  all  gone. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  grand  killing  day*— the  diazma 
of  pig's  fry,  griskin;  spare-^b,  chine,  even  hams  must  ^o 
unsung.  Pigs  have  one  great  vocation  in  life,  at  least  in. 
death — ^viz.,  to  make  bacon,  and  those  who  like  not  rook-pie^ 
yet  like  we&  rashers  of  bacon.  How  they  grace  the  break- 
fast-table !  How  pleasant  to  say,  "  My  own  feeding  I  assure 
you,  no  fear,  do  take  ar  piece;"  and  to  get  after  a  £etw 
minutes  the  words,  "  How  very  nice,  what  a  bseiJL&st  I  a^^ 
eating ! "  As  to  myself,  I  rise  with  no  fear  of  getting  fkint, 
nor  of  being  irritable.  I  do  a  good  morning's  work,  perhape 
I  even  writo  a  paper  for  "Our  Journal."  One  last  word 
upon  the  sort  of  pigs.  I  prefer  the  black  Beckahire  breed 
chiefiy.  I  had  once  two  at  the  same  time,  one  black  the 
other  whito,  we  called  them  "Gk)wn  and  Surplice,"  but 
"  Gown "  fedrly  beat  "  Surplice,"  and  so  black  became  the 
established  colour  at  Hilltop  Bectoiy.  My  dog  is  black,  my 
Bantams  are  black,  and  my  pigs  are  blacik,  the  odour  is  con* 
sistent  throughout. — ^Wiltshibb  Bbctob. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Weight  of  Bofp  CocHiif  Cock  (C.  &).— As  K  wetolts  84  Ibi.  at  twenty- 
two  weeki,  and,  if  it  goes  on  at  the  same  rate,  it  wUl  weigli  in  Decamber 
nearly  11  lbs,    Qaite  large  enough  for  exhibition. 

Points  in  Nankin  Bantams  (A  Poultrv  JTanmM*).— The  hens  shonli  b* 
bnff  oolonred  all  over,  save  the  tall  feathers,  and  a  darker  shade  on  the 
haekle.  The  codes  ehonld  be  red  all  orer,  except  the  tail;  they  should  hare 
bine  legs,  and  be  very  smalL 

CoLoun  OF  BLACK-BnxASTsn  Qaum  Baxtav's  Laos  (J2.  J.  IT.).— Any 
ooloor  is  admissible  for  the  Bantam's  \eg^  WiUow  are  the  moat  esteemed* 
The  cocks  should  be  dubbed  as  late  as  possible,  but  before  they  diasg« 
feathers.  If  dubbed  too  early  the  comb  grows,  and  a  second  operation  is 
necessary.    Say  from  five  to  six  monthi.    They  oannot  weigh  too  little. 

Book  on  Fowls  {Cornwall). ^**Th9  Poultry  Book,"  by  Wlngfleld  and 
Johnson.  It  is  out  of  print,  but  copies  may  be  found  oocaBionSUy  at  the 
dealers  in  second-hand  books.  It  has  superior  coloured  portraits  of  piixe 
birds. 

Bkahxa  Foothas  (/(ftfm).— Wa  are  perfectly  conTinced  that  they  are  only 
ft  Tariety  of  the  Shanghai,  or  a  cross  between* that  and  the  Malay. 

Bsis  RoBBBo  BT  Bbss  (S.  M.  C).— The  best  mode  of  preventing  farther 
mischief  is  to  elude  the  attacks  by  temporarily  remoting  yonr  beea  to  a  ^^- 
tance  of  not  less  than  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  In  a  few  weeks*  time 
they  may  be  safely  returned  to  their  old  positions.  Narrowing  the  entranoea, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  only  a  single  bee,  will  enable  the  besieged 
colonies  to  offer  a  more  stubborn  resistanoe ;  baft  a  short  term  of  transporta- 
tion is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Eabwios  in  Hites  (A  lover  of  Sms).— Earwigs  in  hlrm  are  of  eoone  • 
nuisance,  but  we  have  often  found  them  stray  into  really  strong  colonies, 
and  never  could  perceive  that  they  did  any  serious  mischief.  Messra  Neigh- 
boor  &  Son,  149  Regent  Street,  and  127  Holbom,  nanofaetnn  Payne's  and 
every  other  description  of  bee-hive,  and  will  state  priees  and  famish  eatft- 
logues  on  application. 

Bbes  From  a  Distance  {T.  S.,  8urrei/),-.l(  the  bees  come  aaf^  to  hand 
they  had  better  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their  original  hive  until  spring, 
and  then  be  allowed  to  swarm  naturally.  In  the  event  of  a  smaah,  wbi^  is 
far  tnm  improbable,  the  box  and  combs  may  yet  have  to  be  resorted  to,  bnt 
in  this  you  must  be  guided  by  circumstances.  A  transfer  so  late  in  the 
year  would  at  the  best  be  very  hasardoas.  With  regard  to  the  neeeaary 
snpply  of  pollen  much  mnst  depend  on  the  dharaoter  of  the  remaining 
months  of  aotomn  and  the  approaching  winter* 

Tomato  Saucx  [O.  J.  J^.).-*8tew  alx  tomatoes  in  an  oven  tUl  qoite  soft 
take  out  the  pulp  with  a  teaspoon, -and  add  cayenne  and  vinegar  till  of  the 
consistence  of  thiok  cream.  Ttatum.^Tukt  five  or  six  onions,  slice  and  pot 
them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  little  thyme,  bay  lea^  twelve  or  fifteen  toma- 
toes, a  bit  of  butter,  salt,  half  a  doaen  beniM  of  aUspioe,  a  little  Indian 
saffron,  and  a  glau  of  stock :  set  the  whole  on  the  fire,  taking  care  to  stir  it 
freouently,  as  it  is  apt  to  stick.  When  yon  poreeive  the  sauooe  is  tolerably 
1  thick  strain  it  like  a  pur  it. 
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WHJXU 

HAVi:'  readlWith  i 
:.      toieflt  ths  article  of 
=     "D."  at  page  290.    I 

(kgree  with  him  that 
we  wwt  new  pure 
white  Bows.  The 
beat  I  know  of  an 

Madame    ZaoXsaxD. 

(HnuBor  Kom),  fliU- 
•osmAj  wUte ;  a  stvonw 
r,  and  a  great  and  good 
er.    It  is  ^e  beat  of  all 

. ^t  Bommer  Boses,  jast 

ai  Paul  Eicaut  is  tUc  beat  of  the  coloiired  sBmmer  Roses, 
The  best  Eoseri  of  white  tendency  with  good  attributes 
■K-  BLP.  Madame  rreeman,  pure  white  asd  of  eiceUent 
sh^e,  aikd  a  nood  ^ower  here ;  Bourbon.  Acidalie,  and 
tk>,  two  Tea  Eowa  DeFoaietuis  and^  Sombreni].  The 
laat  is  htfre  a  verj  heaU]iy  hordr  plant  on  the  Manetti 
atoek.  I  neTBr  protect  eUihra  o£  tWa  more  thaa  I  do 
Bftnid  Ferpetnis.  The  above  five  ace  the  best,  taking 
aB  points,  and  are  aaitcd  to  nwat  soil).  Madane 
Alfred  de  Ko^gemoat,  aa  wceeilent  gnwee  and  a  great 
bloomer,  and  Ennrtion,  lovely,  are  both  too  seaall.  Vir- 
ginal require*  a  wall  and  very  good  soil.  Louse  Darzins 
Ud  Loiuse  Dainaim  I  do  not  possess.  Louise  Mar- 
gottin  as  eshibited  in  London  appeared  to  be  of  a  novel 
and  lovely  colour,  not  white  bnt  tender  flesh,  and  not  of 
mfGcient  substance  in  the  petab— a  matter  too  much 
OvetlooVed.  ,,    „  „ 

We  want  Eosos  of  pure  white  lue  Fnncess  Cleiseatiiie 
(a.  flower  which  soon  Alls),  aod  of  tti«  aubstance  of  Aci- 
jalin  aid  Maduoe  Zautman.  Kadame  Freeman  is  the 
beet  I  have  aeenlately.  MadewoitwsUe  Bonnaire  is  lovely, 
but  it  it  not  white  nor  a  very  good  grower ;  it  ia  white 
wiA  a  delicate  rosy  centre.  Stsac  des  Aages  ia  often 
owky,  but  it  is  a  full-siaed  Ease,  ttmy  flesh  in  the 
ORrtre,  (Old  oontsJonaUy  magniBcemt.  I  have  twelve 
plJHrf  of  it  torelher.  It  is  a  good  gnswer.  To  prevent 
cnddness,  pertaps  it  wimld  be  well  to  take  up  the  plants 
evBiT  year  s-nd  root-pmne.  Ey  thinning  the  buds  I  ob- 
tained some  magnificent  specimens-  If  this  does  not 
lacceed,  probably  destroying  all  the  first  bads  would 
aanse  tite  plants  to  send  up  single  buds,  which,  with 
abundant  watering  in  sultrj[  weather,  would  produce 
mme  perfect  and  free-blooming  bads.  I  shall  remove 
aif  plants  in  the  spring  and  practise  my  BuggestionA. 

As  regards  Madame  Yidot  and  Madame  J^vers,  it 
ii  to  be  regrtftted  ihst  they  ase  samewhftt  delicate 
md  unBertaiD.  The  fanner,  aa  a  flower  sppmaclung 
whit«t  has  not  yet  been  beaten.  The  finest  Eascs  of 
Hght  oolonr  here  an  Soarcair  de  la  Malmai^on  and 
Ss^wsse  d'Oriewwf.  They  are  both  magniflcent  here, 
and  good  and  abundant  bloomers.  The  foimor  is  cm  its 
own  root4  and  on  the  Manetti  stock,  against  a  south 
waD !  the  Ifrtter  is  on  the  Manetti  onh',  and  in  the  open. 
Taken  at  iJl  points,  for  two  seasons  Duchesae  d'Oriesns 
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has  beaten  Srenr  des  Angea ;   still  I  liavo  occasional^ 

Cwn  a  bloom  of  the  daughter  that  has  eclipsed  the 
utiAil  moliier.  They  arc  bofli  more  suited  for  an? 
tumnal  blooming  than  to  the  early  part  of  the  veac 
That  ia  the  case  with  the  following  Eoses  in  other  colimrs 
— namely,  Angiiste  Mie.  Souvenir  de  la  Seine  de  TAjfr 
idetem  atid  General  WaaUngton — all  grand  Boaen 
Sneh  Boies  are  very  uae&l  after  otiiers  hare  done  thail 
woii. 

I  sbail  be  very  mueh  lAliged  to  "  D."  if  he  will  giro 
ns  fiirther  initonnation.  Vk^  he  tell  us  aoydUBg  ojf 
Madame  Meeker?  I  see  that  the  Eoses  of  1S64^  whitA 
1  selected  by  prophecy,  hare  turned  out  to  be  the  best — 
viz,,  M,  Victor  Verdier,  La  Ihichesse  do  Momy,  Engfene 
Verdicr,  and  Pierre  Ii'otting,  The  last  I  did  not  name, 
as  nothing  was  said,  of  its  form-  Alpaide  de  Eotalier  ia 
wall  spoken  of.  Of  this  and  the  lint  two  I  have  nine- 
teen nice  plants.  The  beat  new  Bose  I  have  seen  lately 
is  Lord  Macaulay.  The  best  seedling,  likely  to  be  a 
vmy  good  Eosc,  is  tn  my  opinion  Dr.  Luidley.  It  ia  of 
great  siae,  excellent  stibstoiiee,  tmd  verf  dark. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  Eevnes's  lately  an  admiialde  Uoom.  of 
Panl  Deegraod,  briliiHUt  crimsen,  and  ^otmlar.  lAUreol 
Deeconrt  as  an  ontaoental  Eo*e  will  be  a  great  fiKTOmitei 
I  began  with  white  and  have  ended  with  purple. 

Ei«i(tHl.  W.  F.  EiDCLTFFB. 

P,S. — The  blooms  of  new  Eosee  sent  to  me  for  inspec- 
tion were  Lord  Herbert  and  Lord  Macaulay,  The  best 
that  I  saw  in  London  were  Lord  Clyde  and  Monte 
Christo,  a  delicate  grower.  The  best  of  all  was  Chitiles 
Lefebvre. 


HABDY  FEEN8: 

BOW  1  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED   TBEV.-^Io.  1. 

BETCBMiNa  to  one  of  the  inidland  counties  with  my 
book  of  dried  impostors,  I  ahowad  it  one  day  to  the  lato 
Mr.  Bree  (after  whom  the  Lastfea  FtBuisecii  is  called 
"  fires  s  Fern"),  bewailing  to  him  the  difficulty  I  h«jj  in 
naming  truly  the  specimens  I  found,  with  no  other  lieip 
than  that  given  by  books. 

Mr.  Bree  did  not  aay,  as  he  might  have  done,  "It's 
your  own  ignomnce,"  but  in  his  own  kind  way  he  gave 
me  a  bit  of  advice  that  has  helned  me  more  in  my 
searches  than  anything  I  have  reai  in  books.  He  saicl, 
"  Tes,  it  is  always  a  difficulty  to  beginners  ;  but  the  lest 
wav  is  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
looks  of  the  true  Fern  before  you  himt  for  it,  and  in 
diificult  varieties  to  try  and  get  a  frond,  so  that  you  may 
matclkiti"  and,  in  order  t«  help  me  further,  Mr.  Bree 
sent  mo  a  number  of  fronds,  svch  as  Laetrea  Fienisecii, 
L.  eristala,  L.  ligida  (found  by  Mr.  Bieeat  iBgleborough, 
in  Yorkshire),  Polypodium  phegopteris,  P-  eaJcareum, 
&c,,  to  take  aboat  with  me  till  I  nad  cither  found  tlwir 
fellows  or  learned  the  true  notes  of  their  speciaUt^.  Of 
Polystiehnm  lonckitis  there  was  only  one  true  pumt  in 
my  anmediatc  neighbourhood,  and  this  had  but  three 
fronds,  so  I  had  to  make  it  a  morning  caU  and  team  its 
featuica  as  best  I  could. 

Ko.  Me,-Tob  XXXtL,  Old  Sniu, 
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Famished  with  my  book  of  "  patterns,"  a  blade  toniisfs 
bag,  two  trowels,  one  flat  like  a  bricklayer's,  to  pick  Ferns 
out  of  rock  or  wall,  I  set  off  on  a  Scotd^  tour.  I  was  pro- 
vided with  all  the  requisite  means  of  collecting  the  Ferns ; 
but  how  was  I  to  carry  them  about  for  two  or  three  months 
in  any  quantities  ?  I  hit  tipon  the  following  plan  which 
answers  so  completely,  that  I  think  I  may  say  I  haye  hardly 
lost  one  specimen  since  I  adopted  it,  and  I  have  brought 
Ferns  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees. 

I  provided  myself  with  a  large  tin  box  with  padlock  and 
xej,  and  three  or  four  yards  of  common  brown  calico.  As 
I  round  the  Ferns  I  wrapped  them  up  in  bits  of  calico  with 
a  little  earth  and  drainage  at  the  bottom,  sewing  them  tight, 
like  little  mummies,  leaving  only  the  fronds  and  stalks  un- 
covered. In  this  way  the  tm  box  held  large  quantities.  At 
the  inns  I  simply  unlocked  the  box,  and  once  in  every  few 
days  sprinkled  them  with  water.  I  have  carried  them  in  this 
way  for  two  or  three  months.  They  are  not  half  the  trouble 
of  a  new  bonnet,  for  they  come  out  at  tiie  end  of  the  journey 
as  fresh  as  when  they  started,  whidi  I  grieve  to  say  a  bonnet 
never  does. 

Our  first  halting  place  was  Edinburgh,  and  early  morning 
found  me  wending  my  way  through  old  dingy  streets,  past 
houses  of  a  dozen  stories  high,  to  Arthur's  seat,  where  in 
some  retired  nook  I  was  told  I  might  find  Asplenium  sep- 
tentrionale.  Ever  and  anon,  as  I  walked,  I  turned  to  g^e. 
Below  me  lay  the  fair  Palace  of  Holyrood  with  its  ruined 
graceful  chapel  and  its  thousand  associations.  There  Rizzio 
was  murder*^  There  the  beautifrd  but  hapless  Queen  Hary 
sinned  and  repented.  There  the  Pretender  slept — ^Pretender 
indeed!  Instinctively  I  hammed  the  old  Jacobite  toast, 
ending — 

**  Bat  whioh  Pretender  fg,  and  which  the  Kinir, 
Why,  bless  us  alJ,  that's  quite  another  thfog!'* 

Away  to  the  left  in  the  old  town  is  the  Tolbooth,  and  a 
little  faiihex  the  Canongate,  places  that  seem  to  come  to  you 
as  scenes  of  your  chil&ood,  so  familiar  have  the  wondrous 
pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  them,  and  as  one  toils  up 
the  steep  ascent  to  Arthur's  seat  a  crowd  of  old  memories 
rush  in  upon  the  mind,  and  the  eyes  become  a  little  blind  to 
the  direct  object  of  the  walk.  What  wonder,  then,  if  you 
return,  as  I  did,  Femless,  but  with  an  appetite  as  keen  as  a 
hunter's  from  the  pure  air  sweeping  to  you  over  the  white- 
cappe  i  waters  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ? 

My  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Diyopteris  (I  must 
be  allowed  to  use  their  christian  names !),  in  its  wild  state, 
was  made  between  Hawthomden  and  Koslin,  in  a  lovely 
walk  raised  a  little  above  the  flowing  rippling  Esk.  In  the 
woods  on  either  side  it  grows  in  great  luxuriance,  and  many 
a  root  found  its  way  into  the  black  bag.  It  ^ve  rise  to  a 
great  argument,  one  of  the  party  declared  it  to  be  Cal- 
careum.  In  vain  I  said  Calcareum  had  not  as  yet  been  found 
in  Scotland;  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  true  characters  of 
Bryopteris,  the  pale  green  of  the  young  frondb  with  their 
three  little  rolled-up  balls,  the  flat  compad:  forms  of  the  larger 
frx>nds,  descanting  meanwhile  on  the  blue  g^reen  of  Calcareum 
^th  its  larger  more  straggling  fronds,  ito  narrower  pinn», 
its  sharper  serrated  pinnmes.  It  would  not  do,  and,  doubt- 
less, to  this  day  the  same  Fern  bears  two  distinct  names  in 
our  respective  ferneries. 

Dryopteris  is  a  little  difficult  to  pack  from  it«  creeping 
roots ;  but  I  was  unmerdftd,  cramming  a  whole  heap  of  deli- 
cate little  fronds  and  roots  into  one  mummy  case,  and  of  all 
my  transplanted  Ferns  Bryopteris  stands  second  in  its  free 

frowth  and  increasing  habit ;  but  it  should  be  planted  as  a 
order  to  a  fernery  amongst  the  lowest  stones,  and  never  in 
the  upper  stages  as  it  soon  overgrows  any  Fern  near  it.  It 
looks  well  in  contrast  with  Asplenium  trichomanes.  I  found 
Dryopteris  very  plentiful  all  over  Scotland;  but  in  Fern- 
hunting  I  make  a  rule  always  to  take  the  flrst  specimens  I 
find.  It  is  easy  to  change  them  for  finer  plants  afterwards, 
l^ut  Ferns  are  usually  very  local,  and  an  opportunity  neg- 
lected is  oftentimes  an  opportunity  gone  for  ever. 

My  next  acquaintance  with  Dryopteris  took  place  at 
Callander,  where  a  tourist  is  first  allowed  the  privilege  of 
saying  he  is  in  Uie  highlands.  Callander  is  a  famous  place 
for  a  few  days'  halt,  for  there  are  ffood  fish  in  the  river,  and 
the  country  around  abounds  in  wud  flowers  and  Ferns.  It 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  of  scattered  white  houses,  backed 
by  Fir-clothed  rocks,  while  in  the  front  and  to  the  right  are 


undulating  hills  leading  up  to  the  foot  of  Ben-ledi.  or  the 
«*  Mountain  cd  God,"  where  shadows  are  always  dwelling. 
I  was  told  I  should  find  P.  lonchitis  on  Ben-ledi,  bat  1 
searched  there  in  vain. 

Within  a  walk  of  Callander  are  the  Falls  d  BraohUnn,  to 
which  we  were  guided  by  a  shoeless  intelligent  child  of  the 
mountains,  carrying  our  basket  of  provisions,  which  we  ate 
on  some  scattered  rocks  within  si^t  and  sound  of  the  merrj 
leaping  waters,  which  fell  at  our  feet  with  a  rushing  mighty 
music.  It  was  just  the  home  for  HymenophyUum  tun- 
bridgense,  and  little  Maggie  and  I  jumped  from  boulder 
to  boulder  in  fruitless  search;  but  roving  amongst  the  dAri§ 
of  leaves  and  moss  I  found  a  whole  carpet  of  Polypodiom 
phegopteris  and  dryopteris. 

I  have  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  Phegopteris — ^it  chooses 
shade  for  its  roots,  but  the  fronds  make  their  way  through 
tangle  and  briar  up  to  the  light  and  sunshine ;  and  to  do  this 
the  wiry  stalk  is  often  half  a  yard  in  length,  so  that  some- 
times it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  roots,  and  I  chose 
rather  the  plants  where  the  fionds  were  less  fine  and  the 
stipes  shorter.  These,  usually,  were  near  at  hand  on  drier 
soil. 

Phegopteris  is  not  so  happy-looking  in  cultivation  as 
Diyopteris,  and  it  is  even  more  troublesome  to  pack.  I  took 
up  a  large  surfi^ce  of  roots,  sewed  them  in  a  flat  package 
and  put  them  at  the  bottcnn  of  the  box  with  the  other  Feme 
upon  them.  In  this  way  the  fronds  were  iniured,  but  the 
roots  themselves  were  unharmed.  About  Callander  I  found 
my  first  Cystopteris  fragilis — ^that  loveliest  of  all  our  Rnglish 
Ferns — so  easy  of  cultivation,  so  delicately  varied  in  form, 
and  yet  so  tenacious  of  life  that  the  smallest  divisiim  of  the 
bulbous-looking  roots  Trill  grow.  I  do  not  think  sufBcient 
attention  has  yet  been  given  to  this  Fern. 

I  have  in  my  collection  many  true  and  constant  varietdes* 
for  which  I  can  find  no  name  in  books,  one  of  these  and  the 
most  beautifVil  in  its  diminutive  grace  is  hardly  3  inches  in 
length.  The  pinns  are  nearly  opposite  each  o^er,  and  are  in 
the  lower  pinnules  thrice-pinnate,  the  whole  of  t^e  divisions 
are  acute,  and  this  separates  it  from  C.  alpina,  as  also  from 
dentata.  I  have  other  varieties  equally  distinct,  and  oomin|^ 
up  year  after  year  true  to  their  orighial  form ;  but  I  did  nob 
find  these  at  Callander,  though  all  the  old  broken  waUa 
abounded  in  the  usual  form  of  C.  firagilis,  and  I  brought 
away  dozens  of  plants  in  their  compact  mummy  cases. 

My  first  Scotch  "  Sabbath"  was  passed  within  the  shadow 
of  Ben-ledL  How  different  it  was  from  an  English  Sunday^ 
and  still  more  from  an  Italian  jotir  defiie.  A  deep  solemni^ 
seemed  fallen  on  the  world,  ike  very  mountains  looked  a 
shade  more  green,  and  the  wild  flowers  as  if  they  blushed 
at  looking  so  pretty,  and  growing  on  this  sober  day.  I 
went  to  the  "  established  church,'^  from  which  the  '*  Free 
Kirk  "  has  fallen  away,  just  as  the  "  Southerners"  fUl  from 
the  "  North,"  which  in  like  manner  fell  from  its  allegiance  to 
England.  The  humble  building  was  fllled  with  a  sober 
severe-looking  congregation.  The  minister  and  Eirk  session 
were  in  the  vestry  electing  three  "  elders,"  of  whidi  notice 
was  g^ven  to  the  congregation,  and*  if  any  had  ol^jections  to 
raise  they  were  dted  to  appear  and  state  them.  Preaentlj 
the  minister  came  and  gave  out  a  psalm,  which  we  all  sang 
sitting  down,  then  he  made  a  little  quiet  prayer,  all  the  con 
gregation  standing,  then  we  san^  again,  after  whidi  there 
was  a  sermon  with  nothing  particu&r  in  it,  then  another 
psalm,  then  the  elders  were  a^^ressed  and  vowed  obedience 
to  the  "  confession  of  faith."  After  this  t^e  congregation 
were  addressed  relative  to  their  duties  to  the  elders.  A  very 
onerous  post  these  elders  seemed  to  flll  I  Verily,  if  they  did 
their  duty  and  interfered  with  their  sinftd  brethren  as  th^ 
were  bidden  to  interfere,  methinks  the  old-established 
Church  of  Scotland  would  deal  in  anathemas  as  freely  as 
the  Church  of  Bome. 

Sober  and  stem  the  congregation  looked,  fitting  de- 
scendants of  the  rude  old  Covenanters,  who  counted  their 
lives  as  nothing  compared  with  the  faith  they  loved.  I 
joined  in  the  singing  with  a  "  good  courage,"  remembering 
how  the  forefathers  of  these  people  had  bought  their  freedom 
of  worship  with  their  blood;  yet  it  was  refreshing  to  be 
once  more  in  the  bright  free  air  with  the  birds  singing 
joyously  overhead,  and  the  glad  sunshine  glinting  amidst 
the  trees  and  making  the  flowing  river  like  a  pathway  of 
silver  adorn  the  happy  fields.— Pilix-F<kiiina. 
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TINES  PLANTED^  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE 

A  VINEEY. 

I  HAYS  Vines  (aiz  in  number),  planted  ontdde  my  oold 
Tinexy.  Inside  is  a  rery  good  border  about  2  feet  deep.  I 
haye  been  thinking  I  could  plant  a  few  Vines  here  to  ml  up 
the  yaoancies  between  the  present  Vines.  The  borders  are 
on  lime  rock  and  well  drained.  Do  you  think  the  difference 
of  temperature  in  the  borders  would  prevent  their  being 
grown  together?— A  Youwa  Bsaimnuu 

[NotatalL  The  Vines  will  not  interfere  with  each  other* 
though  those  planted  inside  may  oome  a  little  earlier.  You 
Bught  plant  so  as  to  hare  all  the  Vines  ultimately  inside, 
wim  xneans  for  the  zo<^  to  go  out»  and  then  if  disposed 
van  mi^t  cut  out  the  outside  ones  as  those  inside  filled  the 
house;  bat  planted  in  both  positions  the  Vines  will  do  well 

CBOOgh.] 

BDLBS  FOE  FLOWER  GAEDEN  DECOEATION. 

(Comtinu«dfrompag0  287.) 

BANUNCXTLUS. 

Thisb  are  desoryiziff  of  more  extended  oultiTation.  Being 
^jmmetriofll  in  form,  brilliant  in  colour,  offerinfi^  a^ost  eveiy 
Irae  found  in  flowers,  and  the  petals  couTerging  to  tke  ex- 
quisite moulding  of  the  floristrs  hemispheriad  outline,  the 
Kannnonlus  is  unequalled  by  any  of  our  mudi-vaunted  bed- 
ding ^ants,  and  worthy  of  eyer^  care.  If  we  wanted  a  proof 
thst  Boaunouluses  are  something  more  than  common,  it  is 
the  attention  demanded  for  then:  cultivation — ^not  that  they 
are  difficult  to  grow,  but  they  require  something  more  then 
oidinaiy  care. 

The  essentials  to  success  are— first,  a  firee,  rich,  deep  soil; 
second^  an  open  situation,  but  sheltered  fix>m  cold  cutting 
winds ;  thir^  though  delighting  in  a  moist  soil,  l^e  Banun- 
colns  IB  very  impf^ient  ci  thoae  which  are  cold  and  un- 
drained;  fourth,  not  to  bury  the  roots  too  deeply  in  the  soil, 
1  to  li^  inch  being  sufficient  in  heavj  ground,  and  2  inches 
in  light  soils;  fifth,  copious  supplies  of  water  when  the  foliage 
IS  auTanoing  and  the  bloom-buds  or  fiower-knots  forming, 
also  when  in  flower ;  sixth,  slight  protection  firom  frost. 

The  ground  in  which  BanuncuLuses  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  dug  deeply,  2  feet  is  not  too  deep,  and  at  least 
8  inches  thick  of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  worked  into 
the  soiL  If  the  ground  is  of  a  lic^ht  nature  cow  or  sheep 
dunffv  because  cool,  is  to  be  preferred.  If  the  soil  where 
the  bed  is  to  be  formed  is  not  sufficiently  deep,  the  under- 
stratum must  be  taken  out  to  the  above  depth,  and  some 
ffood,  sound,  turfy  loam  put  in  its  place,  working  the  manure 
m  along  with  the  loam  to  a  depth  of  20  inches,  and  on  this 
18  laid  4  inches  deep  of  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  or  roots  are 
tobeplaoed. 

If  the  soil  is  of  a  Tezy  unsuitable  character,  the  beds  may 
be  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  filled  up  with  a 
compost  of  haaelly  torfy  foam,  formed  of  rotted  turves  a  year 
old,  mixed  with  one-third  of  well-decayed  manure.  The 
materials  employed  should  be  well  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fbost  and  air  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  boU  is  heavy. 
In  that  case  the  bed  will  be  prepared  in  autumn,  and  left 
sough,  so  that  frost  and  exposure  may  do  the  work  of  pul- 
Tensation. 

In  soils  of  a  not  very  wet  nature  it  is  preferable  to  plant 
in  ttie  autumn,  tiiough  February  and  Mtach.  are  the  usual 
periods.  Autumn  planting,  however,  is  preferable  on  li^ht 
■oils,  and  not  the  less  on  account  of  the  blooming  being 
earlier,  and  I  therefore  plant  in  the  beginning  of  November. 
On  heav^,  very  damp  soils,  however,  I  have  occasionally 
planted  in  February,  but  quite  as  much  because  the  soil 
was  not  in  a  fit  state  for  planting  in  autumn,  as  through 
any  fears  entertained  as  to  the  plants  not  doing  weU  over 
winter.  In  fiict,  I  find  more  deaths  from  spring  than  from 
autumn  planting.  The  secret  in  growing  Banunculuses  is 
to  plant  ikem.  at  such  a  time  that  their  fibres  may  penetrate 
to  a  sufficient  depth  to  be  proof  against  the  drought  of 
ming,  if  not  there  will  be  a  failure  in  the  bloom,  many  not 
showing  a  single  fiower,  or  if  they  do  they  will  not  coine  to 
perfection,  the  blooms  being  small,  ill-formed,  and  of  short 
amotion.  If  only  the  ground  be  drained  effectually,  I  have 
90  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  bloom  earlier,  quite 


as  well,  and  often  better^  if  planted  from  November  1st  to 
December  15th,  as  when  planted  in  Februa^  or  March* 

I  would  reoommend  plimting  the  Turban  Ranunculuses  in 
November,  and  the  Persian,  too,  if  the  soil  be  free  of  stag- 
nant water,  and  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  Decemb^, 
in  drills  6  inches  apart,  and  2i  inches  deep,  placing  the 
tubers  with  their  daws  downwards,  firmly  pressing  them 
into  the  ground,  and  then  covering  with  2  inches  of  soil,  but 
if  the  latter  is  wet  an  inch  of  sand  should  be  put  on  fij^t,  and 
then  the  proper  thickness  of  soiL  A  little  before,  or  by 
Christmas,  cover  the  bed  with  an  inch  of  leaf  mould  about 
half  decomposed,  and  during  frost  carefully  look  after  the 
beds,  pressing  in  gently  with  the  fingers  any  roots  that  may 
be  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  Some  cover  the  beds  with  a 
layer  of  protecting  materials,  as  tan,  litter,  &c.;  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary,  and  if  put  on  at  all,  it  should  be 
removed  before  the  folia^  appears,  otherwise  it  will  in  all 
probabili^  prove  their  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inch  of 
partly  decomposed  leaves  is  almost  reduced  to  nothing  by 
spring,  and  after  acting  in  wintcnr  as  a  protection  will  serve 
in  spring  to  retain  moisture,  and  prevent  the  surfiice  cracking. 

In  April  and  May,  the  BanunciUus  owing  to  forming  ite 
roots  near  the  sur£ace  is  unable  to  withstand  dzyness  of  the 
soil :  hence  it  is  necessaxy  to  water  twice  a-week,  or  more  or 
less  frequently  according  to  circumstances,  a  good  bloom 
being  dependimt  on  iwainf-a-iwiiig  a  uniform  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  in  dry  periods.  After  the  fiower-buds  appear, 
and  whilst  in  bloom,  water  between  the  rows  every  other 
day;  but  when  the  fiowers  fStide  discontinue  watering;  after 
the  foliage  turns  yeUow  take  up,  dry,  and  store  in  a  cool^ 
dry  place.  In  watering  give  a  thorough  soaking,  surface 
watcoin^  beinc^  worse  th^  useless,  for  by  keeping  the  sur- 
&ce  moist  uncter  a  broiling  sun  evaporation  is  excessive, 
and  the  temperature  lessened,  which  cannot  fSail  to  weaken 
the  plants.  It  is  the  fibres  that  want  the  moisture,  and  to 
reach  these  it  must  be  given  copiously.  Dribblings  are  of 
no  use.    Cold,  dry  air  is  very  iigurious  to  the  Banunculus. 

Of  Turban  Banunculus,  the  best  for  grouping  are— 
Bomano,  scarlet;  Turban  d'Or,  scarlet  and  gold;  Sera- 
phique,  yellow;  Hercules,  wHte;  Souci  Dor^,  spotted;  Gran- 
difiora,  crimson;  MerveilleilBe,  yellow;  and  Turban  Noir, 
maroon. 

Of  Persian,  choose  Bella  Donna,  white,  spotted  purple ; 
Mont  Blanc,  white;  Nosegay,  yellow,  brown-spotted,  and 
sweet-scented;  (Eil  Noir,  Uaok;  Prince  de  Galitrin,  yellow, 
brown-spotted ;  Fireball,  bright  red;  and  Commodore  Napier, 
yellow,  brown-edged. 

ANEMONES. 

Elegant  in  foliage,  and  brilliant  in  the  varied  hues  of 
their  flowers,  these  are  adapted  for  producing  splendid 
groups  or  masses  in  the  flower  garden.  They  del^ht  in 
an  open  soil  and  situation,  but  will  thrive  in  all  sous  free 
of  stagnant  water.  The  tubers  intended  to  furnish  sn  early 
bloom  should  be  planted  in  October,  the  ground  being  pre- 
viously dug,  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  tho- 
roughly decomposed  manure  worked  in.  Plant  if  possible 
during  dry  weather,  about  2  inches  deep,  and  from  6  to  9 
inches  apart,  gently  |>ressing  them,  for  the  roots  are  fragile ; 
and  use  a  little  care  m  placmg  the  right  end  uppermost. 

In  January  go  over  we  becte,  and  after  stopping  up  with 
dry  soil  all  holes  made  by  the  foliage  pushing  through,  or 
worms,  place  a  couple  of  inches  of  £df-decayM  leaves  over 
the  beds,  between  tiie  foliage,  which  will  act  as  a  protection 
to  the  crowns  and  also  to  the  young  foliage  springing  there- 
from. 

There  is  a  difference  as  to  the  tame  of  planting.  Some 
prefer  January  to  October,  but  I  have  found  October  the  best 
time  for  planting  to  exhibit  them  in  bloom  in  spring,  so  that 
they  may  make  way  for  bedding  plants  at  a  later  period; 
whereas.  If  they  are  planted  in  January  or  February  the 
blooming  is  not  past  until  far  on  in  July,  and  it  is  then  late 
for  planting  bedding  plants.  I  therefore  advise  their  being 
planted  in  October  or  at  latest  by  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. I  do  not  say  I  would  adopt  this  treatment  with  a 
choice  collection ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  think  that  Anemones 
do  not  like  too  long  a  period  of  rest,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
it  being  better  to  take  up  rather  early  to  prevent  that  ten- 
dency to  commence  growth  immediately  after  maturity. 
Natm'e  is  in  favour  of  planting  the  Anemone  in  October,  as 
that  is  the  time  when  her  influences  are  at  work  on  the 
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Anemone  xoot.  1  Imre  liad  ^endid  beds  witbont  taking 
up  the  roots  «t  aB,  l)y  dmply  removing  the  decayed  foliage 
8Bd  giving  an  annual  dressmg  of  partiallv  decayed  leaves 
in  Becember.  This  treatment,  however,  will  not  do  for  beds, 
it  being  necessaay  to  remove  the  tubers ;  and  titiat  shotfld 
be  done  when  the  f<^age  tarns  yellow,  drying  and  storing 
them  away  in  a  eodl  dry  place  tintil  October,  when  th^  are 
tobeplairted. 

Of  double  Anemones,  the  best  for  gronping  are  Lord 
Nelson,  violet  blue;  Harold,  pnrpte  bfiie;  Prmce  Albert, 
deep  violet;  Predosa,  red;  Siohelieu,  scarlet;  "Supeifbe 
(Scarlet  Superb),  soariet ;  L'EclaJz,  scarlet,  the  best  scarlet ; 
Bose  lOgnonne,  deep  rose ;  Victoiia  "Be^a.  vdvety  red ; 
Hortensis,  red;  Josephine,  scarlet;  and  L'Ornement  de  la 
Kature;  blue. 

Of  single,  the  best  is  iiie  Scarlet  sometimes  called  Bril- 
liant,  and  hrffliant  it  is ;  in  addition  to  whidh  there  are 
mixed  colours  which  no  one  dare  name  for  fear  of  being 
lanshed  at,  and  yet  they  m^e  a  great  show  in  spring  and 
ei^fy  summer. 

■^ne  blue  Wood  Anemone  (Anemone  apennina),is  Eke  the 
Wood  Anemone,  but  the  "flowers  are  larger — about  the  size  of 
a  crown-piece,  of  a  brilliant  sky  blue,  and  the  foliage  is  even 
more  handsome  than  that  of  the  commoner  species.  Being  a 
sheet  of  bloom  in  April,  no  plant  wiH  command  more  general 
admiration,  and  it  will  grow  anywhere — either  in  l£e  par- 
terre, part,  or  grove,  but  calcareous  soil  is  best.  It  should 
be  planted  at  latest  by  iJie  middle  of  October.  A  fitting 
companion  for  it  is  Anemone  hortensis,  or  Star  Anemone, 
&om  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  perfectly  hardy. 
The  lowers  are  1^  inch  across,  of  a  ruby-scarlet  or  purple, 
and  produced  In  April  and  May.  Seedling  plants  df  these 
vary  much  in  colour,  especially  those  of  A.  apennina,  they 
being  purple  in  different  shades,  and  -w^hite. 

A.  Pulsatilla,  so  fine  in  chalky  pastures.  With  its  violet 
flowers,  must  find  its  way  into  every  garden ;  and  so  ought 
the  yellowish  Portuguese  species,  A.  palmata.  A.  ftdgens, 
a  shming  variety  of  the  Peacock*s-eye  (A.  pavonina),  with 
the  species  and  tiie  double  variety  of  the  Wood  Anemone 
^A.  nemoTosaV  also  the  Garland,  both  single  and  double, 
(A.  coronaria),  from  the  Levant,  must  have  a  place  provided 
for  them  in  some  shrubbery-border,  which  will  be  all  the 
more  frequently  visited  if  gay  with  a  few  flowers. 

IS18. 

BesutiM  in  its  way,  but  not  so  much  in  beds.  The  EngUdi 
and  Spanish  grow  well  in  the  open  ground  in  any  light  rich 
soil,  flowering  in  June.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  end 
of  September  or  beginning  of  October  in  patches  of  six  or 
more,  and  about  8  inches  deep.  The  Spanish  Iris  blooms 
the  earliest,  followed  closely  by  the  EngK^,  which  are 
larger. 

IXIA,  6PABAXIS,  TRITONU,  AND  BABIANi. 

These  are  somewhat  tender,  the  difference  between  hardy 
and  not  being  due  to  the  depth  the  roots  are  planted  at.  The 
best  situation  is  a  greenhouse  liorder  or  south  border,  and 
the  soil  should  be  <^  a  light  sandy  nature.  If  it  is  composed 
of  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts  it 
could  not  be  better.  They  should  be  planted  &<»&  4  to  6 
inches  deep,  and  must  be  protected  by  a  covering  of  dry 
leaves  when  severe  weath^  sets  in.  placing  a  little  soil 
thereon  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  and  renaoving  it  in  spring.  Grown  in  this  way  they 
bloom  much  better  than  in  pots,  and  continue  to  bloom  from 
May  to  August.  The  proper  time  of  planting  is  October. 
They  should  not  be  moved  except  for  the  purpose  of  increase, 
as  dryness  of  the  root  otherwise  than  in  dry  soil  is  raose 
iiVJnrious  than  beneficiaL 

ALSTRCEMEKIA. 

Once  grown  in  hothouses,  but  now  found  quite  hardy  when 
planted  at  a  suitable  depth.  A.  chilensis  is  suitable  for 
grouping,  attaining  a  height  of  fironi  2  to  3  feet,  producing 
numerous  racemes  of  elegantly  shaded  orange  red,  yellow, 
or  rose  flowers,  diversified  by  Hues  on  a  Hghter  ground. 
A.  aurea,  orange  red ;  A.  hsemanthai  bright  flamed  r^ ;  and 
A.  psittacina,  red  and  green,  form  excellent  groups  in  bor- 
ders ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds,  as  A.  tricolor  and  A.  pele- 
grina,  are  rather  more  tender,  yet  form  interesting  groups 
when  planted  in  sheltered  borders,  and  do  not  attain  a 


heigbt  of  BWBe  Hon  18  inebaa.  The  AlsfecemexiBB  satoin 
their  beauty  as  cut  flowew  in  water  longer  than  many  plants, 
and  I  forget  now  whether  they  or  the  Gladiolus  retained 
it  the  loi^ger.  They  IBce  a  free  rich  sc^,  but  will  thrive 
in  any  good  ground,  only  the  subsoil  must  be  well  drained.' 
TSiey  should  be  planted  from  6  to  9  inches  deep,  with  ^% 
bud-Hke  crown  uppermost.  Once  planted  they  are  no  ftcrther 
trouble,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  fbr  them  to  seed  and  Sor 
crease  at  a  rapid  rate.  A.  actztifoHa  is  a  cKmbing  plant,  a\ 
frame  perennial  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  others;  and  A.  ar- 
gairtea  vittata  has  bevatiful  vaziegvted  fcdiage,  tbe  beet  in 
ihe  lot  :being  a  hybn^  A.  Eharembaultii,  whi^  is  wlate^ 
rootted,  A.  veraiodor  folloidng  doaefy  wildi  yelloiw^«|>otted' 
flowers.  AlstrcsmeiiaB,  however,  bkxMn  in  August  asid  on« 
wazds ;  and  it  was  not  ifaoae  that  I  intended  wiitmg  «d^ont 
on-^e  present  oooasion^— ^.  Abbbt. 
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SHOW.— OCTOBB*   19lH,  aOTK,  AND  2l8T. 

The  objects  in  which  competition  was  invited  on  this 
occasion  were  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and  of  the  former  theore 
was  a  very  good  display,  notwithstanding  that  no  prizes 
were  offered,  certificates  bearing  a  money  value  in  propor- 
tion to  their  class  and  the  amount  of  payments  for  adnussion 
being  substituted.  Hie  receipts,  however,  must  have  been 
veiy  smain,  at  any  rate  the  first  day,  for,  though  the  weather 
was  remaricably  fine,  the  visitors  not  being  eitiier  FeSlows' 
of  the  Society  or  es^bitors  were  few;  nor  could  many  bo 
expected  when  the  fashionable  world  is  out  of  town. 

The  Grapes  and  dessert  Apples  and  Pears  were  ranged  off' 
two  tables  in  the  conservatory,  in  one  of  whit^  MessiB. 
Lane's  pot  Tines  formed  an  appropriate  centre,  wfaSst  the 
kitchen  fruit,  roots,  and  vegetables  were  placed  in  the 
arcade. 

Pines.— Onhr  four  were  shown.  A  Queen  from  Mr.  Mobb8> 
gardener  to  W.  B.  IVringham,  Esq.,  Newport  PagneH,  hadf ' 
a  second-class  certificate ;    and  a  large  and  fine  Cayenne' 
from  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  M^esty  at  Frogmore, 
was  first,  and  a  Black  Jamaica  of  6  lbs.  9  ozs.,  but  not  in 
good  condition,  second  in  the  Any  variet^y  class. 

Gbafss. — Nxmierous  and  excellent  bunches  were  shown 
bot&  of  Black  and  White  kinds.  In  the  latter  &ree  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Meads,  gardener  to  Siukea 
Currie,  Esq.,  Famborough,  were  the  finest  we  have  seen 
this  season,  being  large  and  compact  in  bunch,  large  in' 
berry,  and  beautifully  ripened — ^very  difierent  from  Muscats 
as  usually  seen  eaxHer  in  the  season.  The  three  bunches' 
weighed  11  lbs.  13  ozs.  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J. 
Blandy,  Esq.,  'Reading,  was  second  with  excellent  bvndkw 
of  the  same  kind;  and  Mr.  Pottle  third  with  large  bunches. 

In  Black  Grapes  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhampstead,  were  fisst 
with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  very  large  and  weH  ripened ;  and 
second-class  certificates  were  awaited  to  Mr.  Meads  for  the 
same  kind,  weighing,  the  three  bunches,  8  lbs.  3  ozs. ;  and 
to  Mr.  Potts,  gardener  to  Mark  Phillips,  Esq.,  Stratfoid-<ni- 
Avon,  for  Barbarossa,  ISf  lbs.  Three  bunches  of  Black 
Hambirrgh  from  Mr.  Meads,  weighing  8  lbs.  11  ozs.,  large 
in  berry  but  not  highly  coloured,  received  a  thlrd-cilasB 
certificate. 

From  Messrs.  Lane,  came  a  fine  collection  of  Grapes,  in- 
cluding handsome  well-ripened'  bunches,  the  berries  b^ng . 
also  large,  of  Esperione,  Lady  Bownes*,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Black  tombur^  Butch  Hamburgh,  Bowood  Muscat,  Golden 
Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater.  This  cdllection 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Show,  and  well  deseorved 
the  first-dass  certificate  which  was  awarded  to  it;  and 
Messrs.  Lane  received  a  similar  distinction  fi>r  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Vines,  Pears,  and  Oranges  in  pots,  "die  former 
loaded  with  excellent  bunches.  Still  more  interesting  was 
the  collection  of  Grapes  grown  in  the  conservatory  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  consisting  of  thirty  varieties.  Among  l^m  were 
two  bunches  of  Barbarossa,  the  one  a  very  large  bunch 
weighing  6  lbs.  13  ozs.,  produced  by  a  Vine  on  its  own 
roots ;  and  the  other  borne  by  a  Vine  grafted  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  which  though  only  weighing  3  lbs.  13  ozs.,  was 
very  compact  and  handsome,  more  regular  in  the  size  of  the 
berries,  and  much  better  coloured.  The  two  Vines  were 
grown  under  predsely  the  same  circumstances,   and  the 
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diftwpeft  m  theg  aeayotiiie  pochicfciflna  aaa  'ttienfofve  asiy 
\m  ateUratad  to  tte  mBm&mea  ef  tbe  stocd:  iip<iiL  Hke  graft* 
The  oUmt  Black  GrsipM  wera  alto  well  zepsesented  in  IVaBk> 
entlMl  iunI  other  Hsmbfingli  Idads,  Muaeait  Hombmri^li,  Lady 
DomMo',  C^laker**  West's  St.  Petei's,  Bwdiaidf  s  Priaoe 
(vnlbev  fin1>.TOfte  lata  kiad).  Black  IComikka  (whioh  is 
iieailoBs)v  Moaoat  Noir  de  Juta,  Siderites  StoTrna,  Black 
Firinoe»  Black  Morocco,  Btperkme,  andMoroeoo  Prince.  Of 
Wliito  kiada  there  were  Canoa  Hall,  Mnseat  of  Aiaxaadria 
(well^oafeiiiedX  Baisin  de  Calalne  (a  good  late^hanging 
land),  Bhissaxd  Blaae.  Oolden  Haa^KD^,  Bayal  Mnsoa- 
diae^  White  Niae,  White  Frontignaa,  B(^  Mnsoadine,  and 
Beeves'  Maeaadnia.  Of  Beds  theoe  weve  tmisf  three — wiss,, 
Ahbee*  pale  yeBow,  with  a  higfaer  tinge  of  rose  tiian  nsnal, 
mgj'  haaatiM  hot  not  Teiy  good ;  Ghassalas  de  TaUonx, 
poroHrfi  red,  and  Tokay  dea  Jaxdins.  Two  exoelleBt  bonehes 
wim  fpood-sised  barriaa  cut  from  the  large  Vina  at  Ckimber- 
land  Lodge,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lai^am,  aovidetad  the 
liafe  of  notabilities  in  the  Qvespe  daeaea. 

Appub,  both  fbr  dessert  aad  kitohen  lae,  ware  well  and 
Bamanmaly  shown,  bat  owing  to  tiie  pecoliar  character  of 
ike  aeason  many  of  the  yanetias  of  tiieae,  aa  well  aaof  Pears, 
ware  madh  out  of  ebaraeter.  For  six  dishes,  of  dessert 
Jk^es,  Mr.Ford,  gajMlener  to  W.E.  Hubbard,  Es^  Horsham, 


cean,  Thompaon's,  and  Marie  Loniae;  Mr.  Lea  and  Mv. 
Willoodbi  tiiizd. 

Kitchen  Pters  chi^  consisted  of  Uyedale's  St.  Germain, 
OatiUae,  and  Betm^  Banoe.  bat  none  of  them  were  remark- 
aUe  for  sise.  The  first-prise  lot  from  Mr.  Bentley,  gardener 
to  LorI  St.  Leonards,  Tfaamea  Ditton,  consisted  of  the  last 
two  and  Beorr^  LangeUer.  A  collection  of  seventy-two 
dishes  of  Pears,  comprising  many  interesting  kinds,  came 
from  the  Chiawiok  Qardena. 

MiaoBixAimoxTs. — From  Mr.  Inmm,  Frogmore,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  HeadingtcB  HiU,  cama  excc&ent  Salway  Peacbea,  the 
former  taking  the  first  place ;  and  of  Phmis,  Coe's  €kdden 
Drop,  and  I<&worth  Imp&ratxioe,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Mobbs, 
and  Mr.  Sayers.  Baby  Castle  Corrants  from  Mr.  Tivey,  the 
Hyde^  St.  Albans,  were  remarkabfy  fine,  even  at  this  late 
season ;  and  White  Dutch  from  the  same,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
were  also  very  good.  Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ives,  showed  good  Morello  Cherries,  Dutch  Medlars, 
and  a  basket  of  well-gnrown  Citrons ;  Mr.  Potts,  a  fine  basket 
of  Oranges  and  good  Morellos;  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  Eugenia 
Ugni;  Mr.  Mobbs,  Blade  Prince  Strawberry,  very  good  for 
the  second  crop ;  Mr.  Ford,  Quinces ;  and  Mr.  Whiting,  the 
Deepdene,  Meredith's  Hybrid  Melon.  For  the  above  oly  ects 
numerous   certificates  were  awarded,  for  which  we  must 


was  first  with  Comi^  Gilllfiower,  whioh  is  kaown  to  be  at  once  ,  refer  to  the  prize  list. 

one  of  the  best  and  in  general  one  of  the  ugliest  of  Apples,  |  Yeobtablss  and  Boots. — ^The  exhibition  of  these  was 
but  in  this  ease  knrge  and  well  ooiourad ;  A&ms's  Pearmain  metigre,  with  the  exception  of  the  Potatoes,  of  which  a  ool- 
vetj  fine.  Bed  Pe»rmain,  Soariet  Peacmain,  Blei^Mim  and  |  lection  of  fifby-six  waa  sent  from  the  Society's  Garden  at 
BihatoB  Pippins,  all  of  wMch  were  large  and  well  ooloored.  I  Chiawick,  and  to  these  we  may  take  occasion  to  refer  here- 
Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  and  Mr.  T.  Ingram  |  after.  The  only  exhibitor  of  Kidney  Potatoes  was  Mr.  A. 
were  second,  the  former  with  excellent  examples  of  Bibston  ;  Moffktt,  who  had  Imperial,  an  excellent  kind,  Boyal  Ashlea^ 
and  Blenheim  Pippins.  BulTs  Golden  Beinette,  Cornish  Gil-  ,  Pink  Fluke,  Flesh-skin  Kidney,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lemon 
Mower,  Sunmier  Nonpareil,  and  King  of  the  Pippins ;  the  Kidney,  a  large  and  clean  tuber,  all  of  which  were  free 
latter  with.  Cox's  Orairge  Pippin,  Ceurt^endu-Plat  very  •  ftom  disease,  and  otherwise  excellent.  The  same  may  be 
highlj  coloared,  Seariet  Nonpareil,  Feam^s  Pippin,  and  two  i  said  of  the  Bound  kinds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Moffat,  among 
■anrtlimfi  One  of  them  called  Ingram'a  Frogmore  Nonpa-  i  which  were  Daintree's,  very  sound  and  clean.  Fortyfolds 
reil  is  stated  to  be  aa  excellent  long-keepings  Apple,  in  use  ,  and  Begents  were  shown  in  good  condition  by  Mr.  Ford ; 
kam.  Oatober  to  March ;  ia  diape  it  is  roumysh,  rather  and  a  seedling  caUed  Hands'  Freedom,  said  to  be  very  good 
flattened';  in  ooloar  greenish  yellow,  with  russet  maarUngs.  and  productive,  by  Mr.  Hands,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne ;  Chardon, 
The  o^ar,  Gipay  King,  is  nraoh  more  attractive  in  appear-  i  a  large  knobby  continental  variety,  stated  to  be  very  pro- 
ance,  resembling  Court-Pendu-Plat  in  size  and  oolour,  and  ductive  and  useM  for  feeding  cattle,  by  Mr.  Veitch,  Chelsea ; 
httfing  an  eye  &&  the  Blenheim.  It  haa,  we  aee  inftunned,  |  and  Lemon  Kidneys,  large  and  fine,  by  Mr.  Bentley.  Good 
a  firm  yelkW  fleah,  and  will  keep  till  Jime.  Mr.  Boater,  Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Incomparable  Celery,  Scorzonera, 
Ganag,  near  Worthing,  was  third.  '  and  Walcheren  Broccoli,  beautifully  white  and  dose  in  the 

In  three  diahes  Mr.  Ford  was  fimit  with  remarkably  large  i  curl,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Whiting ;  White  Belgian  Carrots, 
and  fine  fruit  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Behxette  (?),  ;  Batavian  and  Curled  Endive,  by  Mr.  Veitch ;  excellent 
aad  Blenkeim  Pippin ;  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Capt.  TyrreU,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Beet,  and  Turnips,  by  Mr.  Drewett ; 
B.N.,  BaUn^,  aeeond  with  Blenheim  and  Cox's  Orange,  both    Mushrooms,  Beet,  a  Mammoth  Gourd,  weighing  123  lbs., 

fine,  and  Bibston  Pippin.    Gimvenstein,  from  Mr.  Lee,    and  Dwarf  Curled  Savoys,  by  Mr.  Young,  Highgate ;  and 

White  Stone  Turnips,  Endive,  Early  York  Cabbages,  and 
Walcheren  Broccoli,  by  Mr.  Ford.  Tomatoes  came  from 
Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Salter,  those  from  the  latter  being  called 

, „ „     ^    ,  _    the  Cherry  kind,  but  in  reality  Pear-shaped;  Aubergines 

stood  first  with  Emperor  Alexander,  splendid,  Blenheim  and  ;  from  Mr.  Potts ;  excellent  Endive  from  Mr.  Masters ;  Mush* 
Tockrinsa  Gh»ening,  both  very  ku!ge  and  fine.  Next  came  rooms  from  Mr.  Bogerson;  Peas  from  Mr.  Tivey;  and 
Ifa.  L«e,  gardenea  to  Yisoonnt  Combacmerab  Whitchurch,  l  Brussels  Sprouts,  closely  set  with  large  sprouts,  from  Mr. 
with,  M^  de  Manage,  of  a  fine  red  all  over,  tbe  six  weighing  j  Scrymger.  For  the  certificates  awarded,  we  must  again 
6  Uml  10  OBS.,  Blenheim,  and  Flower  of  Kent ;  and  Messrs.  refer  our  readers  to  the  official  list. 
Laaa^  St.  MairT's  Cray,  with  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  | 
BlanhAiTTt,  and  Glasia  Mundi  Third-daaa  certificatea  were 
awarded  to  Meaara.  Moffiat  and  Sayers. 

In  addition  to  several  ooUections  of  Apples  for  competition 
from  liteara.  Potts,  Bentley,  Drewett,  Beaslay,  Hall,  Mobbs, 
Tbejv  sad  others,  there  waa  a  nth  and  varied  di^lay  of 
182  aoota  from  the  Society's  Garden  at  Chiawick. 

PEAxe  were  likewiae  numerously  shown.  The  best  six 
dishes  were  those  from  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her 
Mt^aaty,  eensistingof  Beorr^  Diel,  Beorr^  Clairgeau  highly 
ODlomed,  Gloa  Moroaan,  Van  Mona  L^on  le  Clave,  and  Chao^ 
nuotal*  the  whole  of  which  were  very  fine;  and  Britiah 
Queen»  a  richly*flavonred  drniamon-colonied  Pear  of  his  own 
mitin^,  and  whioh  haa  been  already  deaorihed  in  these  pages 
as  being  of  firat^ate  exosBenee.  Mr.  Sevymger  waa  second 
with  &kaa  Moaeeau,  Mane  Louiaa,  Beorra  Dial,  Beoarr^  Banca^ 
Vioar  of  Winkfield,  and  Beurr^  Bosc ;  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
riso  of  Banding,  third  witii  the  fint  three  kinds,  Dueheaae 
&Aagoai^xmB,^9M  Mona  L^on  le  Clero,  and  Beiurr^  Boaa 

In  three  diahaa  Mr.  Saga,  gardenaa  to  Bad  Brownlow, 
Aihridge*  waa  firat  witii  Beov^  BanoOrGloa  Moaceeau,  and 
Xhdieaae  df AngonlSnie;  Mr.  Fovd  aooond  ivith  Glon  Mos*- 


Clevedon,  waa  large  and  fine ;  and  Feazn'a  Hppin,  from  Mr. 
Bjala»  lai^e  and  very  highly  coloured. 

Kiteben  Apples,  though  not  generally  so  large  aa  we  have 
aaen  them,  were  large  for  the  aeaaon.  Mr.  Scrymger,  Beading, 


The  Abebdben  Strawbebrt  Trade. — ^As  most  pe<^Ie- 
who  are  acquainted  with  our  city  know,  the  Aberdeen 
maf  kot-gardeners  have  for  long  been  highly  successful  culti- 
vators of  the  Strawberry.  In  respect  to  bulk  «id  flavour 
the  varieties  of  this  exoellent  fruit  grown  by  thorn  will 
hardly  be  exceeded.  Few  people,  however,  we  believe,  have 
any  very  tangiUe  notions  of  the  actual  extent  to  whidi  the 
cultivation  of  the  Strawberry  has  grown.  We  usually  think 
of  Strawberries  in  pints  or  quarts,  not  in  hundredweiglxts 
and  tons ;  yet  Strawberries  by  the  ton  have  become  an  aotnal 
item  of  export,  and  during  the  pres^it  season  the  quantity 
brought  into  the  market  and  sent  southward,  chiefly  to* 
London,  to  be  mannfactured  into  preserves,  amounrbed  to 
about  35  tons.  This  is  independent  of  considerable  quantities, 
used  at  home  for  the  manufacture  of  preserves  on  the 
wholesale  principle,  and  for  ordinary  domestic  use,  &c.,  which 
must  have  brought  up  the  total  quantity  to  something  likO' 
50  tons;  and  if  we  take  into  account  that  a  ton  of  Straw* 
baxzies  is  worth  from  £Z^  to  £30  (probably  only  smaller 


aaa 
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quantities  reaching  the  latter  rate),  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
has  become  no  unimportant  branch  of  market-gardening. 
It  is  a  branch,  moreover,  that  promises  to  extend.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  Strawberries  began  to  be  exported 
southward  at  all;  but  the  demand  is,  we  understand,  veiy 
keen,  and  even  beyond  the  supply,  and  contracts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  30  tons  have  been  al^ady  entered  into  for  next 
season,  while  some  of  the  principal  growers  are  considerably 
extending  the  breadth  they  have  under  CDltivati<m.  Of  the 
Strawberries  preserved  by  wholesale  "surers  "  no  inconsider- 
able part  are  exported  to  the  Continent,  and  some  even  to 
India. — (Aberdeen  Free  Press,) 


ZOISTALE  GEEANIUMS  AT  LINTON  PAEK. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

Class  4. — Geraniwms  with  flowers  qf  a  cherry,  rvJby,  or  salmfm 
colour;  foliage  plain  or  horseshoe-marked, 

Rubens. — This  old  favourite  is  still  deserving  of  cultivation, 
as  its  habit  of  growth,  free  blooming,  and  general  adapta- 
bility to  most  situations  give  it  a  p£[ce  in  most  collections. 
It  is  slightly  horseshoe-marked,  the  foliage  at  the  same  time 
being  downy. 

Cosrulea.  —  Foliage,  medium  horseshoe  marking;  habit 
rather  upright ;  flower-truss  very  good  and  well  formed.  It 
possesses  a  brightness  about  it  of  which  most  of  tiie  others 
in  its  doss  are  deflcient,  and  whether  in  a  flower-bed  or  a 
pot  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  .the  best  Geraniums  grown. 

Countess. —  Somewhat  like  the  last,  but  the  individual 
flowers  are  less  perfectly  formed,  and  less  bright;  in  habit 
of  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  there  is  Uttle  to  wish 
for  in  it. 

Madame  VAbbS, — Strong  grower;  slight  horseshoe  mark- 
ing; flower  approaching  somewhat  to  a  rose.  With  me, 
however,  it  flowered  late,  but  it  may  have  been  prevented 
doing  so  earlier  from  other  causes  than  its  own  aisindina- 
tion  to  flower. 

Hector. — Habit  good;  dark  horseshoe  marking;  flowers 
produced  freely,  of  a  pretty  rosy  salmon  colour.  Not  being 
sufficiently  tried  I  cannot  say  more  than  that  it  promises 
weU. 

Bose  Perfection. — ^This  scarcely  belongs  to  this  dass,  its 
flower  being  a  sort  of  happy  medium  between  rose  and  pink. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  of  all  growers,  and  in  the  past 
season  bloomed  remarkably  welL  The  habit  is  upright,  and 
the  foliage  only  faintly  marked  with  the  horseshoe. 

Conqueror  of  Europe. — Foliage  with  a  darkly-marked  horse- 
shoe; flowers  a  sort  of  cherry  salmon,  of  good  form  and 
habit.  The  plant  is  promising,  but  receiving  it  late  in  the 
season  I  cannot  speak  positively  as  to  its  merits. 

Batazzi. — Nosegay.  Slightly  marked  with  a  horseshoe. 
Like  most  of  its  class  it  flowers  freely,  and  will  no  doubt 
answer  well  as  a  bedder. 

Class  6. — Flowers  scarlet ;  foliage  either  plain  or  hut  slightly 

marked  vjith  the  horseshoe. 

Punch. — Foliage  slightly  downy;  habit  strong  and  erect 
rather  than  spreading;  flower-spUces  well  elevated  above 
the  foliage.  A  well-known  variety,  much  grown  and  ap- 
preciated ;  it  is  much  tfdler  than  Tom  l^umb  and  others  of 
that  class,  although  much  less  than  the  next  variety. 

Mrs.  Mayler. — ^A  very  stron j  grower,  with  immense  trusses 
of  bloom  on  long  and  stout  flower-stems.  It  is  of  the  same 
class  as  used  formerly  to  be  known  as  the  Giant,  Smith's 
Emperor,  Sol,  and  I  believe  other  names.  It  is  better 
adapted  for  growing  against  a  wall  than  for  a  bed,  although 
a  few  plants  of  this  surrounded  by  dwarfer  ones  answer 
very  well,  its  very  strong  stems  rushing  up  to  a  great  height 
when  they  are  protected. 

Sutton* s  Perfection,  called  also,  I  believe.  Attraction,  is  a 
somewhat  strong  grower,  though  much  less  so  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  bloomers,  and 
the  trusses  are  large  and  fine ;  but  with  me  this  past  season 
it  was  late — a  fault  I  never  before  had  to  find  with  it,  and 
for  which  I  cannot  account.  Most  growers  admire  it,  and 
it  is  equally  at  home  in  a  pot  under  nass. 

Tom  T^um&.— Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in 
fiftvour  of  others,  this  is  still  unquestionably  the  most  popular 
Geranium  of  the  day.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that  there 
are  more  varieties  than  one  cultivated  under  the  name  of 


Tom  Thumb,  and  wheie  the  ipnrioua  or  inftrior  one  eoditi  it 
is  quite  possible  other  kinds  may  exoel  it.  The  foliage  of 
Tom  Thumb  approaches  nearly  to  what  I  have  on  more  than 
one  ocoasicm  stated  to  be  what  I  want  in  a  bedding  G^era- 
nium — i.  e,,  a  dear  bri^^t  green,  free  from  hocseahoe  maxk- 
ings,  and  also  from  that  downinesa  whidi  gives  a  duU  cdoor 
te  the  foliage,  and  whidi  in  some  respeots  detracts  frem  the 
merit  of  Christine  and  other  varieties. 

Royal  Dwarf. — Somewhat  like  the  last,  but  a  less  abundant 
bloomer,  and  instead  of  being  dwarte  than  T<»n  Thomb  it 
is  a  more  robust  grower.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means 
of  a  gross  habit,  but  blo(»ns  and  flowers  well,  and  deserves 
a  place  with  those  who  delight  in  a  multitude  of  names. 

Little  David, — ^Dwarfer  thanTom  Thumb,  very  free  bloomer, 
and  well  adapted  for  vases.  It  is  of  the  same  habit  as  Tom 
Thumb,  and,  like  it,  deserving  of  better  treatment  than  some 
of  the  shy  bloomers.  Little  David  deserves  a  piaoe  in  the 
most  limited  collection. 

Crystal  Palace  iScorl^i.— Tins,  which  I  had  also  under  the 
name  of  Trentham  Scarlet,  is  of  the  Tom  Thumb  dass,  the 
foliage  being  a  bright  green ;  perhaps,  however,  the  plant  is 
a  liUle  more  upright^prpwing,  but  this  is  a  questionable 
qualification ;  and  some  growers  of  this  variety  insist  that 
it  is  identical  with  what  Uiey  have  grown  for  years  as  Tom 
Thumb.  The  difference  here  is  not  suiBdenti^  marked  for 
me  te  say  with  oertainiy  that  it  is  distinct  from  that  well- 
known  variety,  which  I  have  had  nearly  twen^  years.  I 
would,  however,  advise  all  growers  te  try  Crystal  Palace 
Scarlet,  and  ascertain  whetiier  it  is  really  distinct  from  and 
an  improvement  on  Tom  Thumb. 

Class  6. — Flowers  scarUt ;  foliage  more  m  leu  morlsd  wnXh 

the  horseshoe. 

Queen  of  Jgnylond.— Marking  very  dark ;  stvong  grower, 
somewhat  upright;  fine  truss.  Better  for  pots  tmoi  for 
bedding-out,  excepting  for  the  centre  of  beds,  or  where  a 
tall  upright  plant  is  wanted. 

CompMtum, — Marking  vexy  dark.  This  old  kind  seems 
te  be  eclipsed  by  others  of  its  class,  therefore  I  cannot 
recommend  it,  as  I  intend  discontinuing  its  use  after  the 
present  year. 

MarveL — ^Horseshoe  marking  only  slightly  shown ;  habit 
of  plant  good;  fiowers  pale  scariet ;  petals  large  and  fine. 
Stiuiding  the  sun  tolerably  well,  and  being  of  a  distinet 
tint  firom  the  bulk  of  our  Scarlets,  it  promises  to  be  a 
&vourite. 

Scarlet  Olobe, — ^Foliage  slightly  marked  with  horseshoe; 
habit  strong  and  pretty  good;  flowers  with  a  white  eye,  bat 
in  general  they  are  smiul  for  so  vigorous  a  plant,  and  not 
being  remarkable  as  a  pot  plant,  it  may  be  discarded. 

Blaser, — ^Tlus  is  one  of  the  Zonale  dass,  having  the  mark- 
ings composed  of  two  or  more  odours,  a  dass  at  <me  time 
expected  to  become  fSashionable ;  but  having  iiEuled  to  i«o- 
duoe  a  good  effect  in  the  flower  garden,  ana  those  hitherto 
presents  to  us  bdng  somewhat  leggy  and  ungainly  fbr  pot 
culture,  they  have  latterly  ceased  to  be  noticed.  Anooier 
feature  they  present  seems  also  to  be  no  particular  quaHfioa- 
tion,  the  fiower-stem  is  often  white  ana  semi-transparent. 
The  fiowers  of  this  variety  have  a  white  ey^  and  as  a  scarlet 
are  not  without  merit;  but  the  irregular  growth  of  the  plant 
disqualifies  it  for  all  symmetrical  work  in  flower-beds. 

British  Flag, — ^Fellow  to  the  last-named,  perhaps  a  little 
more  robust,  and  the  trusses  of  Uoom  a  shade  darker. 

Adonis, — ^Daik  horseshoe  marking;  flowers  pretty  good, 
light  scarlet,  somewhat  like  Marvel ;  habit  good.  It  promises 
well,  but  not  having  many  plante  I  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
teinty  as  to  ite  merite. 

Vivid, — ^I  am  somewhat  xmcertain  whether  the  TSiieliy 
which  we  have  under  this  name  is  true,  it  having  a  slight 
horseshoe  marking.  The  habit  is  strong  and  somenhat 
upright;  flowers  in  a  large  trass,  bright,  fine,  and  good. 

Prince  Imperial.— Of  more  dwarf  habit  than  most  of  this 
dass,  and  consequently  better  adapted  both  for  beds  and 
potthig;  flower-truss  good,  bright  scarlet.  One  of  the  best 
of  this  section. 

SteUa, — This  popular  variety  is  more  of  a  crimson  than  a 
scarlet,  but  is  neverthdess  men  planted  as  one  of  the  latter, 
and  as  such  may  be  classed  here.  Of  its  merits  it  is  need- 
less to  speak,  as  it  shone  pre-eminent  in  most  of  the  pnblie 
gardens  aroond  London,  when  it  was  pnt  in  oonpelitioB 
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wiUi  otiiv  Oeiwiinnui  to  thoM  not  koqiuuiitad  with  it 
I  mftj  ny  it  ia  a  sort  of  half  Noeegiy ;  habit  spieat 
foliage  naorlf  plain  given ;  flowers  in  fine  trowee,  and 
abondantly.  It  it  one  of  the  memorials  onr  lat«  lamt 
Ulow  labonrar  Hr.  Beaton  bequeathed  to  the  giirdening 
mrid.  Stella  is  very  good  aa  a  potted  plant,  bnt  thTivea 
bwt  whan  planted  in  a  man  in  a  flower-bed. 

OyHdrr. — I  &ar  thia  is  a  still  Ibrthec  deputnie  from  the 
Mailed  bat  I  hanllj  know  nnder  what  aeotioii  to  elow  it.  I 
nMut  in  the  flrat  inatanoe,  howevei,  aay  that  my  aoqnaint- 
anoe  with  it  is  limited.  Not  having  grown  it  until  the  pieasnt 
Tear,  and  ^lat  bnt  iparingly,  I  cannot  speak  oonfidently    " 

thels 

boweret,  speak  well  of  it 


Cum  7.— Flouifr*  n 


TVmthom  Batt, — This  popnlar  Tariety  needs  n.  . . 
the  jdaut  being  all  that  can  be  reqnirad  in  habit,  and  the 
Aowm  IndiTidnallj  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  mijori^  of 
reoently  introduced  rarietiee,  and  better  than  many  of  them ; 
iMtt  it  most  be  acknowledged  that,  viewed  at  a  distance, 
die  flowen  have  not  the  attraaUve  colouring  of  Stella  and 
MOe  of  the  Soailets — they  are  mora  for  effect  dlase  to  the 
ere.  Inhabit  the  plant  is  nireading,  and  the  foliage  toaivsly 
■sows  any  horacahoo  maAing. 

'  Pakt  I'AbM. — A  more  robust  grower  than  the  last,  with 
jblla^  distinctly  marked  with  hmeehoe.  Flower-truas  very 
large,  and  plant  more  upright-growing.  For  the  centre  of 
«  bed  this  IS  a  desirable  variety,  while  its  immense  touiiea 
of  bloom  are  of  themselvee  soutcea  of  much  attraction. 

Beauty  0/  MiUoiie. — This  so  much  lesemblea  Trentham 
Boae,  that  I  am  &r  from  oertain  that  the;  are  not  synony- 
iDoo*.    Mora  need  not  theielbre  be  said  about  it. 

CwiMt  Tnt^iM. — Having  all  bnt  thrown  thia  old  variet; 
«w«7,  I  onl^  mentiMi  ita  name  aa  one  of  thia  class  having 
«  moie  npngfat  growth,  foliage  marked  with  horseshoe  in 
two  ocdoiirs,  and  the  flower-stem  white. 

Cum  8. — Plaietrt  pvrpU,  or  appnaehing  that  txHaar, 
Moftnia. — Slightly  horseshoe-marked ;  strong  grower,  bnt 
spreading;  half  Nosegay ;  Id-uss  laive  and  fine,  and  of  the 
lovely  coloBr  implied  by  ita  name.  Hezt  to  Stella,  it  is  the 
most  telling  Geranium  that  can  be  planted,  being  of  a  colour 
hitherto  not  approached  by  any  Geranium. 

Imperial    CVirruon. — Nosegay ;    foliage    small   and   ] 
£reeu;  habit  dwarf  1  flowers  good  purple,  and  vei^  s 
3ant.     A  good  plant  tor  edgings  or  fiii'  a  single  line 
'jibbon,  the  compactness  of  its  habit  fitting  it  admirably  for 
Uiat  purpose. 

Tri>odiiurilia>ut. — I  am  somewhat  donbtfU  whether  this  be 
the  correct  name ;  if  so,  it  is  somewhat  like  the  last  in 
colonr  of  fiower,  bat  more  robust  in  erowth.  It  is  also  a 
'Noeegay,  not  altered  by  hybridising  with  the  broader-petalled 


— This  old  variety  of  the  Nosegay  class,  the  first 
X  was  acquainted  with,  excepting  Harkaway,  seems  to  dege- 
nerate, or  other  kinds  have  surpassed  it  in  beauty  and 
general  qnalificationi.    I  shtjl  discard  it. 

PuTpte  No»ejoy.— This  onoe-popular  vartetv  becomsa 
IsKy  and  bare  of  foliaee  that  it  no  longer  dsservr'  ^ 
Tabon,  and  compared  with  Uagenta  it  is  worthless. 

Lord  Palmerrlon. — Foliage  nearly  plain  -,  flowers  partaking 
of  the  Noseg^  class,  more  of  a  crimson  than  purple  i  habit 
good  and  promising.  Not  having  seen  much  of  it,  I  most 
bare  its  properties  to  be  commented  on  bj  others.  It  pro- 
noses  well— J.  BoBsow. 


■CULTIVATION  OP  SOME   SABE  WILD 
PLOWEBS. 


FSIXITLl. 

TovsitTs  who  visit  the  upper  parts  of  Aire  and  Whaifedales 
^mfatg  tiie  months  of  May  and  June,  are  often  charmed 
with  Uie  beantiM  flowers  of  Primnla  fiuinosa  (Bird's-eye 


ndurose),  and  bring  ba<±  plants  which  they  bBve  coUeoted 
in  the  moedand  pasmes.  These  are  planted  in  the  gardens 
U  hom<^  where  Utqy  grow,  and  for  a  time  ali  is  welL    If  we 


afterwaida  inqnin  after  them  ws  are  told  that  the  roob  sm 
dead  and  thrown  away.  Not  so,  the  leaves  were  dead,  boi 
the  roots  wera  alive,  though  dormant,  peeping  out  of  the 
soil  like  a  little  bod.  ready  fbi  growth  early  in  spring  to 
flower  and  please  the  collector  who  gathered  them,  ana  to 
serve  as  a  memento  of  a  visit  to  a  wild  bat  charming 
district. 

This  flower  is  one  of  my  fiivourites,  and  waa  some  yeaia 
since  gathered  for  me  by  a  friend  in  the  Cnsven  district, 
where  it  grows  very  plentifully,  and  Bainea  in  his  "Flora 
of  Yorkahire,"  informs  us  that  it  may  be  found  varying 
from  the  pnreet  white  flowers  to  the  deepest  crimson.  It  ia 
of  very  easy  culture,  growing  in  ahuost  any  kind  of  soil,  and 
seems  to  do  best  in  that  collected  from  the  sides  of  roads 
repaired  with  dross  or  slag  from  the  iron  works  in  our 
neighbourhood;  but  it  will  grow  and  do  well  in  otunmon 
garden  soiL  The  beet  time  to  increase  it  is  in  spring  as 
soon  as  the  plants  commence  growing ;  if  we  then  take  ap  a 
root  we  find  it  composed  of  a  namber  of  little  bods  dustw- 
ing  round  the  &iiii]y  hearth.  These  are  easily  divided  with 
the  fingers,  taking  care  that  a  small  root  is  with  every  bod, 
and  the  small  \>aS»  will  flower  the  same  year.  If  allowed  to 
flower,  and  thou  divided,  the  roots  are  tough,  and  do  not 
easi^  part,  and  few  plants  are  obtained;  these,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  seldom  do  welL — Bnsnc  Bobin. 


PEEVENTTNG  THE  FALL  OP  BPECIMEK 
PEABS. 


I  Kiva  sent  yoa  a  litUe  box  of  Fean  merely  to  show  yon 
an  idea  which  struck  me  in  the  snnmer,  as  answering  to 
keep  targe  Pears  from  being  blown  down  by  the  wind.  I  have 
before  had  a  good  many  King  Edward's  Fears,  but  they  were 
nearly  alwi^s  blown  down  before  they  were  mnch  more  than 
half  grown.  Tying  them  does  not  answer,  and  I  thought 
small  net  bags  woiuddo,  and  they  have  answered  admirably. 
The  bag  should  fit  moderately  close,  as  the  Fear  is  not  sus- 
pended by  the  bag  so  weU  if  the  bag  is  too  large.  I  tie  the 
string  to  the  same  branch  unless  the  fruit  is  on  the  end  of 
it,  and  then  I  tie  it  to  an  adjoining  branch,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  Fear  ia  in  the  bag.— Oaosai  Le*,  CEeBedon. 


TODMOHDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY,  j^l 
Maarnio  OcroniB  3bd. 
Tbx  President  in  the  chair.  The  President  exhibited 
frtmds  of  a  most  beautifdlly-crested  form  of  Athyriom  Filix- 
fffimina,  lately  gathered  by  him  near  Et^yton.  Mr.  J.  Sim, 
of  Perth,  sent  a  specimen  of  Boea  olplna,  L.,  recently  dis- 
covered <M1  Kinnool  Hill,  near  Perth,  by  ^-  'White,  jnn.,  ot 
that  city.  Thia  Boss  is  said  to  be  new  to  Britain,  and  Dr. 
White  waj  be  congratulated  on  making  so  impcnrtant  an 
addition  to  onr  fiora-  Mr.  Aitkin,  of  Bacap,  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  Alisma  natans,  from  the  Yale  of  JilangolleM.  Mr. 
Halstead,  of  Bacup,  a  most  indefatigable  Fern-hunter, 
brought  various  intereeting  forms  of  Blechnnm  spicant, 
recently  collected  by  bim  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boasen- 
d^:  one  of  these  fcnns  the  Fiesident  pronounced  to  be 
new,    Mr.  Halstead  also  exhibited  fronds  of  Scolc^>endrinm 
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tulgare  criflta-g^aHi,  a  rery  fine  rsriei^,  IbMj  g«(2i«6d  in 
Sbeddin  Clongli,  and  a  cnxions  dwarf  Po^fstichnni  from  tike 
same  prdific  locality. 

Tlie  Society's  late  ezcnrsion  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which 
the  Secretary  gave  an  interesting  outline,  was  not  nearly 
so  well  attended  as  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate;  the  late- 
ness of  the  season^  and  the  miserably  wet  weather  combined 
hB!7bkg  apparently  damped  l^e  ardourof  most  <tf  the  intend- 
ing excnrsioniste. 

List  of  Plants  €hthend  on  Ihe  Ids  ofHtan  Ercwrsion  i — 

Pelskooaks.  —  Arenaria  maritima,  ATiagallis  tenella^ 
Brassica  monensis,  Crambe  maritima,  Cocmearia  dudoa» 
lfyi>6ricam  androssemom,  Draba  hirta^  Saponaria  officinalis, 
Lepidiimi  Smitiiii,  Pingnicnla  hisitanica  (very  plentiftd  at 
the  bottom  of  Giowdale),  Pyrethrom  maritimnm,  Ck>ninm 
maoolatum,  &c. 

CBTPToaASfs.— •Osmonda  regalis  very  abundant  and  fine^ 
A^antom  capiUus-Veneris  (in  great  abundance  on  rocks  and 
in  caves  dose  to  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Glen  Mea),  Asple- 
nium  adiantum-nigrnm,  A.  trichomanes,  A.  ruta-muraria, 
Allosorus  crispus,  Bleclnram  spioant  anomalum,  B.  spicant 
multifhroatum,  Laetrea  Filiz-mas  producta,  Polystichum 
angulare  paleaceum,  P.  angulare  tripimtatnm,  P.  angulare 
Bubtripinnatum,  Pc^ypodium  yulgare  semilacerum  (very 
abundant  and  fine  at  the  waterfall,  Olen  Mea),  &o. 


PRESERVING  WALNUTS. 

BxMOVE  the  husk  and  wash  the  nuts  thoroughly  in  clean 
water.  Now  throw  them  into  a  saline  solution  made  thus — 
water  one  gallon,  common  salt  i  lb.,  nitre  1  oz.  The  nuts 
are  not  to  be  kept  in  the  solution  longer  than  is  required 
to  put  them  into  it  and  take  them  out  again.  Place  them 
upon  a  sieve  to  drain,  then  wipe  them  with  a  rough  doth. 
Now  pack  them,  where  you  will,  with  cocoa- nut  refuse,  or 
with  broken  charcoal.  When  required  for  table  they  should 
be  washed  and  dried.  Walnuts  thus  treated  will  rarely 
become  mouldy ;  nevertheless,  like  all  things  of  this  earth, 
they  ought  to  be  "  looked  to"  now  and  then,  for  one  rotten 
Apple  will  spoil  a  bushel. 

As  a  general  rule  cellars  are  not  the  places  to  keep  Wal- 
nuts, because  there  are  therein  always  the  sporules  and 
germs  of  mould-forming  plants. — Septimtjs  Piesse,  Chisvnck 


FOUNTAINS. 


**  A  Subscriber  **  wishes  to  know  what  kind  of  fountain 
would  look  well  in  a  moderate-sized  garden.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre,  where  four  gravel  walks  meet  at  right 
angles.  One  of  the  walks  extends  180  feet  long,  and  the 
ftmntain  will  be  about  90  feet  from  the  drawing-room 
windows.  The  gravel  walks  are  8  feet  wide,  and  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  walk  round  the  fountain  to  be  about  5  feet 
wide.  The  fountain,  induding  ihe  basin,  must  not  be  moce 
than  11  feet  in  diameter.  Which  is  thought  better,  iron  or 
oomposition  of  stone  ?  and  what  height  should  it  be  P 

[The  question  of  fountains  is  one  chiefly  of  taste,  positaon, 
and  the  supply  of  water,  and  the  information  you  give  us  is 
too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  advise  you  as  we  would  wish  to 
do.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  mere  basin  and  a  foun 
tain.  The  one  is  merely  a  receptacle  of  water,  giving  little 
or  no  indication  as  to  how  the  water  is  to  be  supplied ;  a 
fountain,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  more  or  less  the  out- 
burst of  water  from  a  jet,  and  which  presupposes  a  natural 
or  artificial  reservoir  of  water  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
the  fountain.  Such  a  ibuntain  is  always  best  placed  in  a 
valley,  because  then  the  surrounding  heights  will  always  give 
the  idea  of  its  being  natural.  A  Ibuntain  on  elevated  ground 
always  shows  that  if  that  fountain  is  to  play  it  must  be 
through  means  of  water  raised  mechanically  to  a  still  greater 
elevation.  The  command  of  this  water  ought  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  fountain  or  basin,  and  the  height  which  it 
appears  above  the  ground  level.  For  a  fountain  11  feet  in 
cfiameter  of  basin,  if  the  baein  is  t  feet  or  18  inches  above 
the  ground  level,  we  think  it  would  be  enough ;  and  a  raised 
figure  in  the  centre  in  the  shape  of  a  mermaid  or  triton,  or 
even  several  smaller  basins,  o»e  above  the  other,  the  water 
coming  out  of  the  uppermost,  or  even  out  of  them  all,  would 


look  very  weH.  The  Mght  abot«  tiiA  bMin  may  be  fiioii 
3  to  10  or  more  feet,  aocorang  to  tiie  sop^y  of  water.  Ima^ 
we  believe,  wonld  be  beet  fer  audi  decorative  fouBlaing,  to 
be  painted  and  sanded  when  wet.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
best  ways  wetdd  be  to  build  the  tssak  or  bann  with  bode 
and  oement,  and  have  an  iron  eoping  dli^tng  down  eome 
15  inches  into  the  water.  Snoh  ibontoins  slvMild  either  be 
empty  or  covered  np  in  winter.  The  beet  {dan  is  to  empty 
all  the  BQpply  piping  at  any  rate.  Composition  will  be  a^ 
to  iaxmUe  you  alter  severe  winters.  We  indine  to  the  iroB* 
but  both  are  good  when  no  water  is  left  to  freeee.  Uvea 
atone  will  <anek  if  left  wholly  exposed  with  water  in  it  in 
winter.  We  cannot  recommend  makers,  nor  is  there  need* 
as  there  is  no  lack  of  them.] 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

The  October  BMeting  of  the  Entom<^ogical  Socie^  was 
held  on  the  did  inst»  Francis  Paecoe,  Esq.,  F JLS.,  Preeideiilk 
in  the  diair. 

A  case  of  insects  of  varions  orders  oontainin^  many  rue 
spedes,  effiedally  of  the  senera  Bolbooeras,  Hespena.  and 
Mantis,  collected  in  India  by  lietit.  B.  0.  Beavan.  was  pc^ 
sented  to  the  Society  by  that  gentleman. 

Three  minute  species  of  Beetles  belonging  to  the  £uni]ty 
of  the  Bove  Beetles,  Staphylinida,  were  e^bited  by  Mr. 
Sharpe,  as  new  to  the  British  lists,  and  which  had  been  0(^ 
looted  by  thait  gentleman  in  Scotland. 

A  box  ei  insects  collected  on  the  coast  of  BraaO,  from  Bio 
Janeiro  to  Monte  Video,  by  Mr.  T.  Pnllinger»  B.N.,  was  es- 
hifazted  by  Mr.  lanson. 

The  Pnsidem  exhibited  two  remarkable  species  of  BeetlsB 
recently  received  by  him  &om  Australia,  b^onging  to  the 
genera  Atraetocerey  and  Oyphagogus. 

Mr.  Wallace  stated  that  he  had  captured  seveial  species 
belonging  te  the  former  of  these  two  gmera  daring  his  r^ 
sidence  in  the  Eastern  Arohip^ago,  and  that  tkey  wcse 
wood-feeders  in  their  economy. 

Mr.  DoiaiL  exhibited  ihe  rare  British  Moth,  Botys  asrnaliSj 
which  he  had  captured  during  the  monUi  of  August  last 
near  Lyme  Begis. 

"hiajor  F.  Party  exhibited  a  box  of  insects  collected  at 
Gibraltar  by  one  of  his  sons,  also  a  Curcxdio  from  Brazil^ 
from  the  body  of  which  a  number  of  elongated  vegetable 
filaments  had  been  produced,  belonging  apparently  to  the 
genus  Sphseria. 

Professor  Westwood  stated  that  he  had  illustrated  aoA 
described  several  sinular  examples  of  these  vegetable  pan^ 
sites  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Society's  ''Tnuisactions»'* 
and  that  there  appeared  to  be  several  very  distinct,  and 
probably  undescribed,  species  of  fangi  which  attacked  insects 
preserved  in  cabinets.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  as  bein^ 
composed  of  very  fine  threads  of  such  great  tenacity,  thoc 
in  cleaning  the  insects  from  the  mould  the  tarsi  of  the  spe- 
cimens were  often  pulled  off.  The  subject  was  very  deserr«i 
ing  of  the  attention  of  microscopic  botanists. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  Baly,  containing  descriptions  of  new 
exotic  species  of  Plant-feeding  Beetles  (Phylophags)  was 
read. 

Mr.  F.  Bond  stated  that  he  had  found  that  several  pa»* 
tridges  which  he  had  lately  shot,  had  fed  upon  the  larvss  of 
Agrotis  segetum,  which  had  this  summer  ana  autumn  proved 
so  destructive  to  the  root  crops  throughout  the  kingdom. 


CULTIVATOES  OF  THE  SOIL  IN  ILLINOIS. 

In  this  prairie  State  are  some  of  the  largest  farmers  of 
their  own  lands  in  the  world,  many  of  their  com  fields  oon- 
taining  500  to  1000  acres,  where  the  leaping  mad^e  has 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  to  display  its  powers.  With- 
out this  great  saver  of  labour,  in  a  country  rife  with  fever 
and  ague,  the  crops  must  otherwise  be  lost  from  want  of 
hands  in  harvest  time. 

AaMBg  the  great  fiurmers  of  the  State  ave  Mesers.  J«oA 
Straun,  Ike  and  Jemi  Funcfe  (brothers,)  and  othen  hddi^^ 
several  thousand  acres,  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  beltig 
unknown.  Mr.  Straun  held  about  80,000  acres,  almoetriiM- 
ImgJo^inthennmbetofhisqnadbmpeds.   Hensedtesni^ty 
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Vj  eonlTM^  all  the  bcubQlim  of  St.  Iimuf.  «  dty  then  b»mg 
12a.(X»teef«4at«M»1^prioatbeiiigfisttaoiioe»r7«Ar.  B««f 
fiUluig  in  pnee,  thelHiiob«n  tho«ilit  thaj  «]K>«ld  tlus&w  up 
a  bad  bavsa^  and  wSamd  takin^r  Ilia  cattle.  Mr.  Straon 
sent  hit  men  thioogh  the  neifflib«u!uig  dlstsiot  buying  vp 
all  tka  M  eattle  and  aaUin^r  them  at  Ginciaiiati  and  other 
towna»  or  tending  them  eaat^  to  that  fora  month,  the  oitusena 
o£  8t  Iiooia  were  without  a.  ToaaHn^rJeiat*  whm  the  butohecB 
had  to  "oanrein.*'  or  a«ircendar  a(t  diaeretum. 

Thia  monaxeh  of  qoadnipeda  riding  along  and  seeing  a 
yoong  ladj  milkiiw  a  cow  asked  £m  a  drink,  whioh  the  milk 
Habe  gave  him.  So  th>e«  inquired  if  ^e  knew  who  ha  waa. 
to  which  there  was  a  yea,  when  ha  pomMd  the  queotion  cS 
"Marriage,  to  whioh  anoth^  je»  waa  given.  Ketnming  the 
sane  way  a  f;Bw  di^  alter,  he  called  at  the  S^naer'a  hoot e, 
where  they  were  at  dinner,  and  not  recognising  his  sweet- 
heart among  half  a  dozen  of  sisters,  he  request^  the  young 
lady  who  aocepted  his  offer  to  stand  up,  which  waa  done, 
and  they  were  soon  after  man  and  wife. 

The  Messrs.  Fnnch  may  at  present  be  the  largest  farmers 
in  that  great  State ;  one  brother  owning  and  woAing  32,000, 
and  the  other  17,000  acres  of  prairie — the  former  annually 
selling  in  Chicago  JBl^OOO  worth  of  cattle  and  hogs,  the  pro- 
duce  of  his  own  fields.  They  were  among  the  first  pioneers 
of  the  State ;  one  of  them  on  marrying  trading  a  hat  with 
the  clergyman  performing  the  service,  and  getting  back  a  pig 
in  exchange.  In  these  early  days  the  Western  £urmers  were 
addicted  to  euker  and  poker,  as  well  as  whiskey  drinking, 
though  now  very  temperate,  and  on  an  occasion  when  one 
of  these  gentlemen  found  his  neighbour  card-sharping,  he 
pulled  the  leg  from  the  table  and  cracked  the  cheater's  pate.. 
Greater  punishment  has  often  been  inflicted  in  thA  Mis- 
sissippi steamers  on  the  gamblers  by  nailing  their  hands  to 
the  table  with  the  bowie  knife,  which  is  only  withdrawn 
with  the  fiUseeard. 

An  amusinff  incident  took  place  at  the  Ameri<!«n  Hotel, 
Springfield  (where  President  Lincoln  practised  as  an  attorney 
and  counsellor  at  law,  with  a  monster  sign-board  over  his 
door).  Several  large  fanners,  in  wet  weather,  put  up  at  the 
hotel,  tuminff  into  the  sheets  with  their  mud  boots  on  and 
discolouring  blankets,  bed,  sheets,  and  quilt.  A  short  time 
after  they  ag^ain  called,  but  were  reftised  admittanoe  or  lodg- 
ings, when  they  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers  throngh 
the  states  calling  on  their  brother  farmers  not  to  stop  at  the 
American ;  bttt  a  counter  one  was  inserted  by  the  landlord, 
^^ving  his  reasons  for  turning  the  gentlemen  out  of  doors, 
and  no  doubt  most  of  our  readers  will  consi*!er  them  conclu- 
sive. Neither  Messrs.  Funch  nor  Straun  were  on  the  printed 
Kat,  but  it  comprised  the  names  of  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
largest  fiurmers  in  the  West. 

^  Fat  salt  pork  and  beans  form  the  chief  food  of  the  Western 
fittmeps,  xmo  might  live  Kke  princes  on  the  barn-door  fowl 
(if  they  would  only  feed  them)  and  prairie  diickens  (grown) 
and  quail,  as  well  as  other  game,  and  fish  when  in  season. 
Vegetables  they  never  think  of,  though  the  prairies  would 
produce  them  in  abundance.  As  to  tea,  it  is  "  cisalpine," 
oniiirjured  by  a  sea  voyage,  being  chi^y  manufactured  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston— one-third  of  that  used  in  the 
West  bemg  "  Bogus."  In  one  wholesale  house  in  the  western 
metropolis,  where  the  stock  was  2700  chests,  over  900  were 
home-made.  The  formers  must  have  tea  at  1«.  per  lb.  The 
country  8tore-keep<?r3  must  have  it  at  9d.  per  lb.,  to  8ux)ply 
the  fiurmcrs,  and  tho  wholesale  merchant  must  have  it  at 
9d.  per  lb.,  to  give  him  a  fair  profit ;  the  Philadelphian  or 
Boston  "  wooden  nutmeg"  tea-maker  getting  6d.  per  lb.  for 
drying  and  colouring  leaves. 


A  SUGGESTED  COMPEOMISE. 

A.  icEDicAL  friend,  who  has  combined  the  study  of  natural 
history  with  that  of  surgery  for  many  years,  on  hearing  my 
hitter  complaints  of  the  destruction  of  the  buds  of  my  Gooee- 
hanj  hnahes  by  the  birds  in  winter  and  early  spring,  re- 
esmmended  to  me  as  a  certain  antidote  to  sow  a  few  patches 
«C  Baiiey  and  white  Clover  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tnes.  The  birds,  he  aagra*  must  have  green  food  at  that 
eteaott  of  the  year;  aad  so  long  as  they  can  procure  the 
tmder  Uade  c^  the  Barley,  and  their  still  more  favourite 
leaf  of  the  white  Clover,  they  wiU  not  egpdeaoend  to  meddle 


with  the  coajaer  ppodnotion  of  tJie  Gooseberry*  The  trial  will 
be  simple  and  inexnenalve,  and  is  certainly  worth  making. 
*-T.  S.  

Li^TIMEBS. 

This  dellghtfhl  residence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Chesham 
is  beautifiO^  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence  two  miles 
from  Chesham,  three  i^rom  Amersham,  and  six  from  Bick- 
mansworth,  the  latter  being  the  nearest  place  by  which  at 
I  present  access  can  be  had  by  train.  By  the  latter  we  took 
our  route,  and  after  passing  some  finely  undulated  scenery, 
and  the  pretty  village  of  Cieneys,  and  its  church  with  its 
elevated  spire,  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  Latimers,  we 
ere  long  crossed  a  rustic  bridge,  attended  by  a  noisy  water- 
fall of  the  C<dne,  and,  after  climbing  a  steep  hill,  anrived  at 
the  commodious  and  picturesque  cottage  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Donaldson.  The  more  proper  entrance,  we  presume,  would 
have  been  by  t^e  farm  at  the  southern  side  of  the  lake,  from 
which  a  nicv  approach,  after  passing  over  a  bridge  with  a 
fine  view  of  a  deep  cascade,  winds  up  to  the  mansion,  the 
building  being  as  a  matter  of  necessity  amid  the  swells'  and 
undulations  of  this  part  of  the  Chiltei/  Hills.  Just  0|^)Osite 
the  roadway  from  Mr.  Donaldson's  premises  is  a  splendid 
Elm,  with  a  seat  placed  round  its  bottom,  on  which  those 
tired  with  the  ascent  may  *'  rest,"  and  thus  far  "  be  thank- 
ful," the  Elm  dividing  upwards  into  five  large  stems,  and 
its  main  circumference  at  some  4  feet  from  the  ground  being 
fully  18^  feet.  From  this  position  the  approach  soon  forks, 
one  part  going  westward  to  the  stables  and  onwards,  passing 
the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the  other  going 
south-west  to  the  offices  and  mansion. 

The  mansion  is  a  noble  Elizabethan  building,  with  the 
carriage  entrance  on  the  east  side,  the  flower  garden  on  the 
west,  and  a  terrace  garden  of  gravel  and  grass  on  the  south 
front.  Westward  of  the  mansion,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  park  soenery  is  continued ;  and  north  of  the  flower 
garden  the  principal  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds  are 
situated,  containing  many  nice  specimens  of  the  best  yonng 
Conifers,  Hollies,  Yews,  &c. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  beauty  of  the  east 
fronts  and  the  picturesque  outline  of  shrubs  and  trees  by 
whi<^  the  gravel  was  surrounded,  we  entered  on  the  south 
tenrace*  and  the  beautiful  prospect  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced ihe  trouble  of  cUmbing  up  and  descending  the 
undulating  hills.  We  will  just  for  the  present  leave  detajls, 
and  take  you  with  us,  whilst  we  stand  together  on  the  gravel 
in  front  of  the  terrace  wall  (see  section  of  ground  from 
m^nory).  Theie»  right  before  you  is  the  bcautSul  turf  with 
its  slopes  and  levels,  and  the  pastui*e  gi*ound  down  to  the 
lake  almost  as  fresh  and  green;  the  lake  itself  clear  as  a 
mirror,  and  only  needing  the  dash  and  the  spray  of  the 
cascade  to  be  seen  to  ^ihance  its  beauty;  tho  fine  trees 
here  fringing  its  farther  bank ;  the  bold  sweep  of  the  sheep 
walk  beyond,  which  could  only  be  more  beautiful  if  more 
extended,  bounded  by  plantations  farther  to  the  south,  and 
forming  the  sky  outline.  To  the  westward  the  vale,  with 
its  undulating  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river,  opens  up 
broader  and  wider,  and  the  trees  are  grouped,  and  the  plan<* 
tations  fringed  and  curved  with  rare  pictnresniie  effect. 
Eastward,  ^Pter  the  eye  has  wandered  over  diversified 
scenery,  it  seems  to  linger  on  the  top  of  the  spire  of  Che^ 
neys  church,  the  church  itself,  as  well  as  the  village,  being 
concealed  by  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  panorama  of  the  beautiful  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

Amid  all  this  beauty  there  was  just  a  tride  that  seemed 
to  jar  on  the  unity  of  the  scene,  and  we  feel  glad  we 
noticed  it,  because  the  explanation  was  so  satisfactory  and 
honourable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Just  opposite  the 
mansion  the  boundary  of  the  farther  woods  (10)  stands  out 
almost  in  a  straight  line,  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the 
bold  massive  scenery  to  the  eastward,  and  the  ))icturesque 
outlines  to  the  west.  This  led  to  our  being  informed  of  what 
otherwise  we  should  never  have  guessed — that  tlie  wood  witii 
the  straight  line,  as  well  as  the  land  up  to  Chenej-s  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford;  and 
tiiat  though  the  Duke  had  let  the  land  to  Lord  Chesham, 
and  given  him  full  powers  to  do  with  the  trees  as  he  liked, 
th^e  might  be  a  little  delicacy  in  mcddliu;^  even  with  the 
young  woods.     One  thing  is  ceriain,  that  the  removal  of  a 
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few  yotm^  trees,  so  as  in  this  one  part  to  take  away  the 
stiff  oatlme,  would  be  a  great  improrement. 

When  cottagers,  as  weU  as  sqmres  and  noblemen,  are  apt 
to  qnarrel  and  be  very  oonser^atiye  as  to  their  landmarks,  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  onr  highest  aristociaoy,  instead  of  making 
these  landmarks  conspicuoos,  showing  rather  their  anxiety 
that  their  property,  if  possible,  shouKl  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  interest  and  the  beauty  of  the  residences  dT  their 
neighbours.  We  were  here  reminded  of  what,  if  time  and 
drcumstanoes  had  permitted,  we  should  have  mentioned  long 
ago,  the  great-heartedness  in  simUar  drcomstances  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby  and  Lord  Sefton,  whose  rides  and  driyes  so 
meet  and  continue  on  their  separate  demesnes,  that  a 
stranger  would  have  no  means  of  knowing,  without  being 
iaformedy  on  which  nobleman's  grounds  he  was  passing. 


Though,  therefore,  part  of  the  scenery  to  the  south-east 
may  not  absolutelT  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  Latimers, 
they  may  well  njoioe  in  and  eigoy  its  beauty.  Here  we  hftye 
been  reminded  of  a  striking  passage  in  the  first  Tohtme  of 
'*  What  Will  He  Do  with  It,"  by  the  great  norehst  and 
statesman.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  where  aUud- 
ing  to  diversity  of  scenery,  "  The  new  villas,  or  old  manor 
houses  on  lawnr  uplands,  knitting  as  it  were  together 
England's  feudal  memories  with  England's  free-bom  hopes; 
the  old  land  with  its  young  people;  for  England  is  so  old, 
and  the  English  are  so  young  ;'^  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us^ 
how,  in  theur  wanderings,  "the  grey  cripjue  and  the  brk^ht- 
haired  child  often  paused  and  gaced  upon  the  homes  and  de- 
mesnes of  owners  whose  lots  were  cast  in  such  pleasant  places. 
But  there  was  no  gpmdging  envy  in  their  gase,  and  thcsefor^ 
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U  Front  of  maarion. 

3.  NftROw  temoo. 

8.  Strong  terrMO  wtU.  eontiaoing  WMtward  at  Cw  m  tha  ilowtr  g«rd«a 

OXtODdS. 

i.  Broad  walk  axtending  atill  forthor  waatward  into  the  plaaaara-Rroond 
and  park. 

th^  could  ei^joy  and  possess  every  banquet  of  the  eye ;  for 
at  least  the  bea^ity  of  what  we  see  is  ours  for  the  moment, 
on  Uie  simple  condition  that  we  do  not  covet  the  thing  that 
gives  our  eyes  that  beauty.  As  the  measureless  sky  and 
unnumbered  stars  are  equidly  granted  to  king  and  beggar, 
and  in  our  wildest  ambition  we  do  not  sigh  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  empyrean,  or  the  fee  simple  of  the  planets ;  so  the 
earth  too  with  all  its  fenced  gardens  and  embattled  walls, 
all  its  landmarks  of  stem  property  and  churlish  ownership, 
is  ours  too  by  right  of  eye.  Ours  to  gaee  on  the  fair  posses- 
sions wit^  such  delight  as  the  gaze  can  give,  grading  to 
the  unseen  owner  his  other,  and  it  maybe  more  troubled 
rights,  as  little  as  we  gpmdge  an  astral  proprietor  his  acres 
in  Capricorn.  Benignant  is  the  law  that  sdith, '  Tliou  ahaU 
fwt  eoveL'"  Ah !  a  grand  thing  it  is  for  us  working  men, 
Mm  right  of  eye. 

Coining  to  the  details,  we  may  mention  that  the  upper 
terrace. of  grass,  marked  2  in  the  section,  seemed  narrow 
for  the  size  of  the  house.  It  was  level  with  the  top  of  the 
wall  8,  which  is  a  very  substantial  affair,  and  built  of  square 
blocks  of  lifi^ht  stone,  alternating  with  one  seemingly  of 
flint  or  various  coloured  granite.  This  gave  a  variety  to 
the  look  of  the  wall,  and  on  the  whole  we  think  made  it 
more  interesting  than  if  it  had  been  all  of  one  colour,  as 
both  of  these  lozenges  contrasted  with  the  red  colour  of  the 
mansion. 

This  wan  extends  as  fax  as  the  flower  garden  does.  There 
is  no  balustrade  separating  the  upper  terrace  from  the 
lower  terrace,  but  large,  massive,  sculptured  stone  vases 
were  set  all  along  at  regular  distances,  and  were  well  filled 
with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c.  This  answers  very  weU  just 
now,  as  we  do  not  consider  the  flower  garden  quite  flnished ; 
but  when  it  is,  either  a  low  balustrade  would  be  required,  or 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  vases. 

Beautiful  as  the  grass  terraces  looked,  still  there  is  an 
appearance  of  baldness  in  the  beauty,  owing  to  the  south 
front,  with  the  exception  of  the  vases  on  the  top  of  the 
terrace  wall,  having  no  shrub  or  tree  to  distract  the  at- 
tention from  the  lawn,  lake,  &c.  We  think  the  baldness 
would  be  ^st  remedied  by  some  elegant  tubs  with  Portugal 


5.  LoTel  and  alopaa  of  kspt  grata.  6.  Slope  of  paatvre  to  the  laks. 

7.  Lake  formed  by  daounins  np,  hj  meana  of  a  eaaeade.  the  riT«r  Oolne. 

8.  Fine  grottpe  of  trtea  on  aonth  side  of  the  lake,  and  mostlf  concaaWng. 

farmhouie  and  bnlldlnfa. 
0.  Sheep  walk  oft  oppoalte  hlU. 
10.  Pictnreaqne  banka  of  treea,  tennlnatlnff  the  aky  ontliBS. 

Laurels  being  placed  along  the  south  side  of  the  walk,  the 
tubs  being  a  mere  make-believe  for  artistic  effect,  the  roots 
being  chiefly  in  the  ground,  as  Hr.  Henderson  managed 
them  at  Trentham.  Irish  Yews  evexy  30  feet  or  so  would 
also  have  a  good  effect.  Vases  wiUi  flowers  would  add 
richness  but  do  much  to  neutralise  the  unity  of  the  soener 
as  with  the  exception  of  these  vases  on  the  terraoe-wall*  we 
have  yet  seen  no  flowers,  nothing  to  distract  the  mind  from 
the  green  turf  and  the  picturesque  soenexy.  These  nicely- 
trained  Laurels,  &c,,  would  add  the  artisuc  to  the  pictur- 
esque, the  artistic  where  it  should  be  seen  near  such  an 
elegant  mansion,  and  that  without  .interfering  with  the  dis- 
tinct unity  of  expression  in  this  south  front,  which  the  in- 
troduction of  floral  ornaments  would  be  sure  to  do. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  artists  would  like  to  lay  down  m 
parterre  on  the  wide  space  of  lawn  between  the  first  slo]^ 
and  no  doubt  it  would  look  beautiful  and  be  quite  in  ita 
place,  were  there  no  other  flower  warden.  But  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  one  of  the  chief  <3ianns  of  Latimers  is  the 
distinct  interest  associated  with  each  of  these  three  fronts 
of  the  mansion.  Break  up  the  flne  breadth  of  lawn  here 
and  this  diversifled  interest  is  gone.  We  hope  the  south 
front  will  remain  as  it  is,  a  stunning  rebuke  to  the  growing 
practice  of  sticking  flower-beds  here,  there,  and  everywhere^ 
to  the  destruction  of  everything  like  repose,  rest,  and 
breadth  of  view.    The  poet  has  sung  of 

**  Water,  water,  OTervwhere, 
And  not  a  drop  to  drink.'* 

If  we  go  on  as  we  are  doing,  we  will  want  another  poet  to 
sing  of  "  Flowers,  flowers,  everywhere,  and  not  a  bit  of  green 
grass  on  which  to  stand  and  see  them." 

We  now,  however,  leave  this  terrace  and  mount  the  st^w 
to  the  flower  garden  on  the  west  side  of  the  mansion,  this 
garden  being  on  the  same  level  as  the  ui^>er  terrace  (2^  on 
the  south  fiK>nt,  and  the  same  wall  (8)  being  oontinued  on 
its  south  side.  We  had  heard  of  this  flower  garden,  and 
formed  high  expectations  of  it,  as  some  of  our  readers  ma^ 
recollect  what  we  said  of  the  bewity  of  the  flower  ga^rden  at 
the  Hyde  when  under  Mr.  Donaldson's  management.  Th« 
arrangement  and  the  blending  of  colours  were  eveiTlhiB^ 
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tlwt  could  be  desired.    The  broad  band  of  Box  ronnd  the  j  pattern  won]d  have  looked  aa  well  if  all  had  been  planted 
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them  perfoot  A  few  4bjt  before  the  end  of  September 
most  likely  they  were  l^e  right  height,  and  meet  probably 
were  so  by  the  1st  of  October.  It  wae  eaay  to  see  that 
heights  were  studied  earefolly,  as  well  as  colovm,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  a  symmetrical  arrangement. 

Being  a  distinct  garden  for  flowers,  what  we  have  said 
above  of  breadth  of  view  does  not  at  all  f^iply,  as  it  forms  of 
itself  a  separate  feature  <^  interest.  Beaul^nl  as  it  looked, 
however,  and  well  as  it  was  managed,  two  changes  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  render  it  complete.  The  garden  is  more  a 
parallelogram  than  a  square,  being  something  like  38  yards 
by  34  yards.  The  whole  plan  is  beautifally  balanoed  and 
harmonious,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  ontsidce,  aU  of 
which  are  different.  The  two  opposite  sides  should  be  the 
same.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  with  the  north  and  the 
south  side.  To  make  a  handsome  chain-bcurder  on  the  west 
side,  as  well  as  next  the  mansion,  would  require  a  little  more 
encroaching  on  the  lawn.  To  do  this  wotud  necessitate  the 
removal  of  a  Horse-Chestnut  tree  at  the  north-west  comer, 
more  valued  than  its  appearance  would  indicate— more  espe- 
cially as  there  are  better  and  more  interesting  trees  in  the 
background;  and  aJso  the  taking  away  of  a  Beech  tree  or 
two  at  the  south-west  comer.  The  removal  of  these  would 
also  be  an  advantage  to  the  high-keeping  of  the  garden,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  Chestnut  bood.  begin  to  feU,  and  every 
yellow  leaf  in  that  garden  would  mar  its  beauty.  Then, 
secondly,  to  secure  the  idea  of  completeness  the  garden  should 
be  distinctly  bounded.  This  is  done  now  on  the  south  side 
by  the  terrace  wall  and  vases ;  on  the  east  side  by  the  man- 
sion, fronted  by  the  broad  walk  of  gravel,  there  being  room 
for  a  similar  walk  between  the  garden  and  wall  on  the  south 
side.  On  the  north  side  there  is  the  wall  for  Eoses,  the  t<^ 
of  which  meets  the  steep  sloping  bank  of  turf  northward ; 
but  on  the  west  side  there  is  no  boundary — ^no  background 
to  reflect  and  concentrate  the  brightness  of  colouring.  A 
few  yards  of  balustrading  on  the  top  of  the  north  wall,  close 
to  the  mansion,  and  in  character  with  it,  famish  the  key 
note  as  to  what  is  required.  Continue  that  balustrading  all 
aiong  that  north  wall,  a  similar  balustrading,  but  on  a  lower 
level,  on  the  west  side,  and  either  continue  it  along  the 
south  terrace  wall,  or  multiply  the  vases  there  by  placing 
smaller  ones  between  the  rich  stone  sculptured  ones. 

(To  he  continued,)  E.  Fish. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHirN  OASDEN. 

Make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow  the  haulm,  leaves,  &c., 
of  plants  to  remain  on  the  ground  when  the  crop  is 
gathered,  a  convenient  place  outside  the  garden  should  be 
appropriated  for  the  garden  refuse ;  and  before  the  leaves, 
&c.,  are  wheeled  to  the  heap,  let  a  sprinkling  of  ashes  or 
charred  refuse  be  placed  over  each  layer,  by  which  a  heap 
of  valuable  manure  will  be  formed.  While  the  ground 
is  dry,  proceed  with  digging  up  vacant  spaces,  throw- 
ing it  into  ridges  that  the  land  may  be  more  effectually 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  frosts.  It  should  be  a  rule  to 
double-spit  or  trench  land  every  alternate  year  at  least; 
but  when  two  crops  are  taken  off  the  same  place  yearly, 
trenching  should  alternate  with  digging  each  time  the 
ground  is  cropped.  Cauliflowers,  as  they  are  easily  damaged 
by  frost  go  over  them  frequently,  and  tie  the  leaves  over 
the  advancing  heads.  A  portion  of  the  less  forward  may 
be  removed  to  spare  pits  or  fi^mes  to  succeed,  or  laid  in 
deeply  in  a  sheltered  place,  with  their  heads  inclining  to- 
wards the  north,  to  be  protected  with  straw  or  mats  from 
frost.  ^  Cauliflowers  under  glasses  or  in  frames  may  during 
the  mild  weather  have  air  very  freely.  Carrots,  having 
finished  their  growth  should  be  taken  up,  and  stored  away 
for  use.  Potatoes,  those  that  have  been  taken  up  and  stored 
should  be  looked  over  and  sorted ;  one  rotten  Potato  will 
infect  half  a  dozen.  Others  not  yet  taken  up  may  now  be 
dug.  Spinach,  go  over  the  winter  Spinach  with  the  hoe, 
and  follow  with  a  dressing  of  soot.  This  useful  winter  vege- 
table requires  strong  stimulating  manures  to  have  it  in 
perfection. 

TBtTTT  GABDSK. 

^e  lHaaUng  of  fr«it  trees  either  in  ih/e  open  quarters  or 
ngatu^  walls  «Miy  be  eeanmeiieed  as  seoK  ae  we  h«ve  a  good 


soaking  zain.  In  plasztiBg  odd  trees  between  old-eitabHshed 
ones  against  walu,  a  hole  of  considerable  size  should  be 
made  mr  the  yoimg  ixee,  aad  refilled  with  fredi  compost. 
In  prepazing  new  soil  for  pilttnting  fr^t  trees  esdeavour  to 
keep  it  as  dry  as  poanble,  and  choose  a  dry  day  for  planting 
that  the  sofl  may  be  in  a  fjorourable  state  for  the  growtia 
of  fresh  roots  during  the  autumn.  The  present  lame,  after 
rain,  is  likewise  the  most  favourable  for  reiUiling  and  root- 
pruning  such  trees  as  are  too  InxuriaBt  and  require  check- 
ing, to  induce  a  frnitftil  hal»t.  We  prefer  lifting  the  trees 
entirely,  unless  tiiey  are  very  large,  to  cutting  off  the  roots 
as  they  stand.  After  shortening  tiie  roots  proportionately 
to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  spread  them  out  near  the 
surfece,  and  fill  in  with  compost,  on  which  a  molohisg  of 
half-rotten  dung  should  be  spread  to  prevent  frost  from  pene- 
trating the  ground.  Though  the  above  is  often  necessary 
with  existing  trees  planted  in  too  rich  or  too  de^  borders, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  a  palliative 
measure,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will  require  re- 
X>eating,  unless  measures  are  at  the  same  time  taken  to 
make  the  b<nrder  shallower  or  poorer,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  wall  trees  would  be  more  fruitfhl 
were  their  roots  confined  to  borders  of  very  limited  extent 
compared  with  what  is  generally  the  case,  and  by  which  the 
balance  between  the  roots  and  branches  could  be  adjusted 
witliout  the  trouble  and  expense  of  root-pruning.  Clear  off 
l^e  remaining  leaves  from  wall  trees  to  give  the  wood  the 
advantage  of  sun  and  air  to  assist  its  ripening. 

FLOWIB  OABDEN. 

Before  the  flower-beds  and  borders  have  received  the  first 
shock  from  the  ^yproaching  winter,  the  final  remarks  for  the 
season  should  be  made  aa  to  any  re-arrangement  of  height, 
colour,  or  kind  in  the  ensuing  spring.  This  is  more  especially 
necessary  when  alterations  of  any  kind  in  the  design  of  the 
garden  are  intended.  When  the  beds  are  cleared  of  decayed 
matter,  a  quantity  of  such  biennials  as  the  dark  Wallfiower, 
Sweet  WilUams,  &c.,  may  be  planted,  or  bulbs  for  a  late 
display.  Let  Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  tender  plants  of  all 
kinds  be  looked  to,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pot  some  things 
for  spring  propagation.  Onamental  climbers  on  trellises, 
arcades,  £c.,  in  l^ossom,  should  have  protection  on  nights 
of  a  frt>sty  character.  Much  valuable  blossom  may  some- 
times be  insured  by  vexy  simple  means,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  after  one  or  two  severe  nights  the 
weather  becomes  mild  for  weeks. 

CONSSBVATOBT  AITD  GBXEKHOUSS. 

As  the  beauty  of  out-door  scenery  passes  away  before 
the  storms  of  autumn,  the  conservatory  shoiild  be  made  as 
attractive  as  possible,  as  it  will  now  become  in  some  measure 
the  only  place  where  fiowering  plants  can  be  seen  with  com- 
foit  in  unfavourable  weather.  To  assist,  let  the  requisite 
arrangements,  both  as  regards  watering  and  changing  the 
plants,  take  place  early  in  the  day  that  the  effects  of  tha 
watering  may  be  removed,  and  an  agreeable  dryness  pervade 
the  house  before  it  is  visited  by  the  family.  No  pains  most 
likewise  be  spared  to  keep  the  houRC  gay,  by  introducing 
plants  in  succession  as  they  come  into  bloom,  including  a 
portion  of  the  stove  plants  which  have  been  grown  expressTv 
for  this  purpose.  A  little  gentle  forcing  will  bring  the  di£* 
ferent  varieties  of  Epiphyllum  into  bloom,  and  wiUi  the  ad« 
dition  of  Chrysanthemums,  late  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums, 
Pancratiums,  Amaryllis,  Mignonette,  Neapolitan  Violets,  &c^ 
a  tolerably  gay  appearance  may  be  maintained  until  the 
time  when  forced  plants  will  be  more  generally  available. 

STOVE. 

The  weather  has  been  most  favourable  for  ripening  the 
succulent  shoots  of  free-growing  plants.  When  opportunity 
offers,  therefore,  do  all  you  can  to  ripen  the  young  wood,  for 
it  is  in  this  way  only  that  you  can  expect  to  get  well  through 
the  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  stove  may  now  decline 
by  night  to  65**. 

PORCINa-PIT, 

Keep  the  temperature  of  this  structure  by  night  at  W, 
and  increase  it  by  day,  if  necessary  hy  fire  heat,  15?  above 
the  night  temperature.  This  will  assist  Nature  in  fiowering 
the  few  plants  and  bulbs  which  bloom  in  anything  like  per- 
fection during  dark  November. 

PITS  Ajrn  FRAns. 
Everything  should  be  finally  anranged  ktie  ae  aooa  as 
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possible.  See  thgib  ike  JtSgmmMi^hU  a  verf  fight  situation, 
and  is  plunged  dose  to  tiie  glass  and  free  fipon  drip.  Stove 
Yerbemui  growing  freely  should  have  their  tops  pinched,  as 
also  Petunias  and  oUier  ordinaiy  mass  flowers.  Give  all 
the  air  possible.  Intermediate  Stocks  intended  for  next  year 
flhoold  be  kept  dry.  Neapolitaa  Violets  to  ha^e  as  much  air 
as  possible. — ^W.  Kmaishu 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHEK  OAJtDEK. 

Flbhtt  of  rumours  of  rain*  but  none  has  fallen  here. 
Watered  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Cabbages  with  sewage  water. 
IMk  attd  earthed  up  Celery.  Gave  also  a  little  water  to 
Scarlet  Bunners  still  fruiting  beautifully.  Covered  and  tied 
ihidiTe.  A  capital  plan  where  no  glass  protection  can  be 
glTen  is  to  grow  in  rows  from  2  to  2^  feet  apart,  render  it 
uige  by  go^  treatment,  tie  up  when  dry,  uid  then  earth 
up,  leaving  only  the  top  exposed.  If  in  rainy  weather  a 
board  is  laid  al<mg  the  top  the  damp  will  be  k^t  out.  For 
common  purposes  nothing  answers  better  for  early  work 
than  giving  tke  plants  of  the  Large  Curly  a  rough  tie,  and 
then  facing  slates,  boards,  or  tiles  along  them.  We  gene- 
rally, for  all  the  flat-growing  kinds,  mer^y  cover  with  bouds, 
or^aoe  a  few  inches  of  dry  tree  leaves  over  them. 

Hoed  among  young  Onions,  Spinach,  Strawberries,  Let- 
toees,  Ac-,  as  the  rougher  and  opener  the  surface  the  better 
will  they  stand  all  changes  of  wet  or  cold  that  may  ere  long 
be  anticipated.  As  soon  as  we  have  time  we  will  take  ixp 
ihe  most  forward  Carrots,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  Beetroot,  &c,, 
as  iStuBj  keep  so  much  better  when  taken  up  dry.  Laid 
broken  leaves  over  Cauliflowers,  alike  to  keep  them  white 
and  pcevent  frost  fr^m  affecting  them. 

Muikroome. — ^Had  a  piece  more  pot  in  the  Mushroom^ 
house.  Our  beds  under  the  thatched  shed  have  done  wonders, 
and  are  still  producing  profusely.  We  examined  Uie  bricks 
we  made  for  spawn,  and  flnd  it  is  running  very  slowly,  and 
tiierefore  made  up  a  little  bed  of  litter,  and  packed  it  on 
tlie  bed  to  give  it  a  speedier  action.  Much  good  spawn  is 
spoiled  by  over-heat  and  over- wetness;  but  no  good  can  be 
wme  wititiout  good  spawn,  xmless  we  treat  a  l^  so  as  to 
make  it  become  a  bed  of  spawn  naturally,  and  to  do  that 
xeqmres  more  time  than  we  can  spare  in  general. 

We  had  an  instance  of  this  the  other  day.  We  generally 
vat  our  Calceolaria  cuttings  into  a  low  brick  pit,  the  inside 
being  considerably  below  the  outside  surface.  But  for  this 
wo  would  have  done  nothing  inside ;  yet  fearing  that  under 
the  cironmstances  we  might  have  too  much  damp,  we  placed 
about  a  fbot  deep  of  rather  dry  litter  in  the  bottom  of  the 
m^  on  which  we  placed  the  compost  for  the  Calceolarias. 
When  the  Caloeolaxias  were  tran^lanted  about  March  other 
things  more  tender  were  transplanted  into  tiiat  pit,  and  then 
after  May  the  same  place  was  used  for  plants  in  pots,  low 
eaough  to  stand  under  the  glass,  neither  the  litter  beneath 
nor  the  soil  being  removed.  Several  times  lat^y  we  noticed 
oar  man  with  armsfhl  of  nice  Mushrooms  fr^m  among  the 
flower-pots,  which  would  have  been  valuable  if  we  h£^  not 
the  sui^ly  from  the  thatched  sheds.  On  removing  the 
surface  soil  almost  the  whole  bed  was  a  mass  of  run  spawn. 
No  doubt  there  had  been  a  few  droppings  in  the  long  Htter, 
leaves,  and  stubble  that  formed  the  understratum,  and  most 
likely  it  contained  spawn  or  spores;  and  here  these  had 
been  extending  ever  since  the  end  of  October,  1863,  and 
0Bly  began  to  prodnce  Mushrooms  freely  a  few  weeks  before 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  clearing  the  bed  out.  That 
bed,  covered  with  glass  and  protected  from  frost,  we  have 
BO  doubt  would  have  produced  heavily  all  the  winter.  Sueh 
lanincn  of  spawn  are  very  good  for  placing  anywhere,  to  ob- 
tain a  little  heat  and  moisture,  and  th^  wfll  then  produce 
well  when  slightly  covered  with  earth.  Such  spawn  is  gene- 
i!«y|y  too  fsec  run  to  be  useful  for  running  in  a  fresh  bed; 
but  lots  of  Mushrooms  may  be  obtained  from  it  in  an  emer- 
ffBDcy  by  the  above  process,  when  it  generally  soon  eihausts 


Tomaioes, — (fathered  the  last  of  these,  which  have  been 
quite  at  home  this  season.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  made 
tome  excellent  sauce  in  a  very  simple  wav,  simpler  than 
o^y  w^  have  seen  in  the  books,  and  we  believe  the  recipe 
waa  in  the  Journal,  but  we  have  now  forgotten  it  and  cannot 


find  it.  W«  knew  theora  were  a  few  bits  of  Cap8ieua»  Hbna 
Badish— a  vQsy  fittle  bit  out  find^  and  sosie  Shallots,  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Will  aome  kind  friend  give  a 
simple  recipe,  wfaidi  without  much  trouble  will  give  ua  a 
sauce  that  will  stand  over  the  most  of  the  neoct  summer  P 

TBUTT  OABDEN. 

The  wind  being  very  boisterous,  and  our  friends  the  birds 
having  commenced  pecking  our  best  Pears,  we  have  gathered 
the  grater  portion  of  our  fruit.  Looked  over,  also,  that  pre- 
viously  gathered,  and  as  we  will  want  more  room  in  pits  and 
frames,  have  been  wheeling  out  rotten  dun^  ready  to  go  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Strawberries,  &c.  As  tmie  permits,  [we- 
will  go  on  pruning  a  little,  as  it  is  more  pleasant  doing  it 
now  than  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Orchard-lumse, — We  intended  shifting  a  few  trees  that  ai& 
in  smaller  pots,  but  have  not  been  ame  to  toudi  them  yet. 
We  rather  thhik  we  must  wait  for  a  wet  day,  when  out-aoor 
work  must  be  given  up.  As  stated  the  other  we^,  trees  in 
pots  from  13  to  16  in(£es  in  diameter,  will  want  potting  but 
seldom.  We  have  had  heavy  crops  of  fine  Pears  in  pots  not 
mOTe  than  9  inches  in  diameter,  and,  of  course,  if  to  be  con- 
tinued these  would  require  more  room.  For  the  larger  size 
of  pots,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  mode  described  by  Mr. 
lUvers  last  week  is  the  best — namely,  good  top-dressing. 
Our  half  or  three-quarters  plunging  our  pots  was  chief^ 
owing  to  deficiency  of  water,  and  to  save  so  much  watering. 
We  are  well  aware  that  trees  with  pots  eiposed  under  glass,, 
do  not  suffer  from  sun  heat  in  summer  so  mudi  as  those 
exposed  out  of  doors.  Except  some  Cherries  and  Hums,  few 
of  the  roots  of  our  trees  had  gone  above  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  pots.  Not  only  did  we  thus  plunge  to  keep  the 
trees  alive,  but  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  we  covered  the 
pots  altogether  wi^  litter. 

There  is  one  litUe  matter  we  would  like  to  notice  heve. 
In  the  or(^ard-hou8e,  tiie  latest  one,  we  had  some  beauttfioli 
Bibston  Pippins  in  September,  flavour  pronounced  to  be  de- 
licious; Hums,  &c.,  the  same.  Then  and  since  we  havai 
had  fine4ooking  Pears,  but  we  think  the  look  was  the  best 
of  them.  They  were  not  so  high-flavoured  and  juicy  as 
similar  kinds  grown  out  of  doors^and  ripened  on  the  shelf  id 
the  fruit-ro<»B.  Sucdi,  where  grown  in  quantify,  we  would 
half  plunge  out  of  doors  in  a  warm  sheltered  place  after  the 
middle  of  June.  What  do  our  practical  men  say  ?  We  also 
intended  taking  out  our  fine  plants  of  Cherries  in  pots,  but 
time  went  on,  and  there  they  are,  and  we  begin  to  ihink 
from  their  appearance,  and  as  we  do  not  mean  to  fbroe  theni» 
thej^are  just  aa  well  where  they  are. 

OBNAMXirTAI.  DEPABTVENT. 

Proceeded  with  securing  greenhouse  plants,  hardenioff. 
off  stove  plants,  giving  both  all  the  air  they  could  stfm^ 
and  as  soon  as  possible  will  remove  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Soo^ 
from  the  greenhouse,  and  rearrange  for  the  winter.  Examine- 
bulbs  to  see  that  mice  have  not  attacked  them.  Give  all 
the  air  possible  to  hardwooded  Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants,  but  keep  them  secure  from  drenching  rains,  whieii 
the  state  of  the  barometer  would  indicate  to  be  not  flur  dis- 
tant. General  work,  as  to  potting,  cleaning,  &c.,  much  tiie 
same  as  in  the  last  two  weeks.  We  fear  the  high  winds  will 
sweep  off  the  most  of  our  tree  leaves,  which  are  Calling  freely, 
and  when  they  go  careering  off  into  other  people's  hinds,  it 
is  a  g^eat  loss  to  us,  and  helps  to  keep  us  back  for  the  next 
season.  Were  it  not  for  these  leaves  the  flower  gard^i 
would  stfll  be  fine,  but  to  keep  it  free  c^  leaves  now  would 
be  like  washing  the  skin  of  an  Ethiopian  to  make  it  whiter 
A  month  or  five  weeks  ago,  we  noticed  some  men  with 
brooms  hunting  stray  leaves  over  a  lawn,  getting  some  half 
a  dozen  to  lie  down  friendly  together  to  be  picked  up  l^  a 
barrow  afterwards.  Long  before  the  barrow  came,  1^ 
leaves  would  dissolve  partnership,  and  be  trying  to  establish 
a  fresh  resting  place  on  their  own  account.  Such  stray 
leaves  as  these  woidd  disfigure  the  nice  lawn»  and  they  might 
have  been  picked  up  individually  and  put  in  the  gatherOT's 
podcet  at  once.  <^  in  an  apron  or  bag,  sooner  than  half  a 
doaen  could  have  done  it  by  the  do-and-the-undo  policy.  Of 
course,  when  ^e  leaves  lie  tiiick,  sweeping  and  heaps  must 
be  resorted  to;  but  in  the  great  mt^rity  of  cases,  the 
making  of  heaps,  to  ocme  and  clear  them  up  afterwards,  is 
a  mistake. 

Calc€olarias.^-Oxa  chief  woik  of  the  week  has  beenprepar*^ 


ass 
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ing  for  and  inserting  a  great  number  of  Calceolaria  oatting8, 
to  tbe  preparation  of  which  we  have  already  alluded.    We 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  as  much  dryish  litter  as  when 
well  trodden  would  be  a  foot  or  14  inches  deep,  then  a  couple 
of  inches  of  half  rotten  leaves,  also  well  trodden,  then  an 
inch  of  leaf  mould,  as  we  thought  free  of  worms,  mixed  with 
the  riddlings  of  the  soil,  then  2i  inches  of  sandy  loam,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  drift  sand  on  the  surfEuce.    Before 
the  sand  was  put  on  the  whole  was  affain  trodden,  levelled, 
and  slightly  watered,  as  the  materiiS  was  rather  dry ;  the 
sand  was  firmly  beaten  down,  and  the  planting  began.  This 
aeason  we  plant  them  in  rows  1  inch  apart,  and  the  rows  are 
nearly  10  inches  from  each  other.     We  like  little  short  cut- 
tines,  about  2  inches  long,  taken  ofP  from  the  older  stem 
wi£  a  heel ;  but  you  cannot  always  depend  on  getting  them 
all  with  sudi  qualities.    It  requires  more  time  to  take  the 
cuttings  off,  and  the  lads  will  rather  prefer  having  more  time 
in  the  shed  in  making,  than  at  the  bed  in  taking  them  off. 
An  amateurs  who  do  most  of  the  work  themselves,  we  ad- 
vise to  spend  time  in  the  selection  of  their  cuttings.    There 
is  littie  tmie  afterwards  required  in  making  them,  and  though 
longer  pieces,  necessarily  shortened,  will  often  do  well,  they 
require  more  trouble  and  looking  after  than  these  short 
stubby  pieces  ftom  2  to  2i  and  3  inches  long.    Cleaning 
the  bottom,  removing  a  leaf  or  two,  and  shortening  one  or 
two  more  are  all  that  they  require.   When  planted  we  water 
to  fix  them  well,  and  for  a  long  time  a  skiff  from  the  syringe 
in  a  hot  day,  the  glasses  dose,  and  air  at  night  when  not 
frosty  will  be  all  that  they  will  require,  as  we  would  be  best 
pleased  if  they  rooted  little  until  after  Christmas. — ^E.  F. 


OOVENT  GAEDEN  MAEZET.— Octobbb  22. 

BoppIlM  of  frait  oonttnne  htvry,  with  the  exception  of  Pines,  which  are 
Mther  iceroe,  end  of  Peaches,  which  will  soon  be  orer.  The  principal 
dessert  Apples  are  Kln^  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippins,  which  are  rery 
ahnndant,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  of  which  there  are  excellent  specimens 
to  be  had.  Besides  these  there  is  great  plenty  of  nameless  Apples,  sneh  as 
are  hawked  about  the  streets.  Pears  for  dessert  purpoees  oonsist  of  Marie 
Looise,  Crassane,  Imohesse  d'AnKoulSme,  from  the  continent,  and  Beurr^ 
d*AxiJoa,  a  handsome  new  kind.  The  supply  of  Cobs  is  short  this  week, 
owing  to  holders  keeptng  back ;  and  Tegetablee  are  not  so  plentiftil  as  they 
hATO  oeen  in  former  weeks.    The  Potato  maiket  remains  nnchanged. 

TBUIT. 


s.  d.  •a.  d 

Apple8..«.......»iiieTe   1   OtoS  0 

Apnoots    »iio%.    0    0  0  0 

Cherries lb.    0    0  0  0 

Currants.  Red^..^  siere   0   0  0  0 

Black do.      0    0  0  0 

Ftos dos.    0    0  0  0 

PUbertsdiNaUlOOlbs.  60    0  80  0 

Cobs  do.    60    0  8^  0 

drapes,  Hambitrghs  lb.    16  10 

Moaoatfl 8    0  7  0 

Umons 100   8   0  U  0 

Melons ^...eaoh    16  4  0 


Mulberries  ....  pxumet 
Neetartnes dos. 

Oranges  ........M 100 

Peaches do>. 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bash. 

dessert .do>. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms i  ^eve 

Pomegranates each 

QnincM   4  siere 

Raspberries....^  ......lb. 

Waluats .bosh. 


TBOXTABLXS. 


Artlehokes each 

AaparavQs handle 

Beans  Broad. i  siere 

Kidney {  siere 

Beet,  Red...... dos. 

9roecoll handle 

BruwelsSpronts  &  aicTe 

Cabbaire dos. 

Capstcams 100 

Carrots »  banch 

Cauliflower dos. 

Celery ..handle 

Cacombers each 

pickling dos. 

Bndive  seore 

Fennel m  banch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs « bmeh 


s. 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


d.    s. 
4to0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
f 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
8 
8 
8 


0 
0 
6 
8 
1 
8 
3 
2 
0 
6 
3 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


d 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Horseradbh  ...handle 

Leeks banch 

LettQce seore 

Moshrooms pottle 

MoAtd.  dr  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...^..^.M bunch 

pickling quart 

Parsley  ...dos.  banches 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. quart 

Potatoes   bushel 

Radishes  dos.  bunches 

Saroys ^....dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinaeh m* siere 

Tomatoes i  siere 

Tumipn .hunch 

VegetableMarrows  dos. 


a.  d. 

s.  d 

0    OtoO    0 

0    0 

0    0 

10    0 

14    0 

4    0 

12    n 

5    0 

10    0 

1    0 

8    0 

4    0 

8    0 

2    0 

7    0 

0    4 

0    6 

3    0 

4    0 

0    0 

0    0 

14    0 

30    0 

■r    d. 

n,  d 

2    6to5    0 

0    3 

0^  8 

3    0 

4    0 

1     6 

2    6 

0    2 

0    0 

0    4 

0    6 

0    6 

0    8 

4    0 

6    0 

0    9 

1    • 

0    0 

0    0 

3    6 

4    0 

1    0 

0    0 

1    0 

2    6 

0    0 

0    0 

3    0 

4    0 

3    0 

4    0 

0    3 

0    6 

3    0 

8    0 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

James  Veitoh,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursezy,  Eing^s  Boad,  Chelsea, 
and  Coombe  Wood,  Eingston  Hill. — Pkmt  Catalogue;  Cata' 
logw  of  Hardy  Tr^es,  Shmtbs,  Canifera,  American  FlomU,  ^c, ; 
Catalogue  cf  SeUct  Bo$68, 

Charles  Turner,  Bojal  Nurseries,  Slon|^  and  Salt  HUL — 
Catalogue  of  Roeee,  FrwU  Trees,  ConifercB,  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  ^0. ;  Beteet  List  q/*  Peta/rgonimns, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•J^  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Hortioulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uiyustifiable  trouble  tad 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jowmal  cf  Hbrticttl- 
Hre,  J-c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London.  E.G. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  |fet  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  ^^ 

N.B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

GUATA  (O.  5.).-We  beUere  yours  to  be  the  Psldlum  CattleyMiwii.  The 
purple  fruit  you  euelosed  wa«  too  bruised  to  Judice of  its  exart ahape^bot 
the  perftime  and  Strawberry  flavour  were  that  of  the  ^eoies  we  hare  named. 
P.  ferruginenm  we  nerer  heard  of  before. 

FBriT  (C.  W.,  JJoiton).— WriU  to  Messrs.  Webber  *  Co.,  Corent  Oaidea 
Market. 

PsAR  LsAvis  ((7.  S.  Z.).-The7  are  attacked  by  a  parasitical  fuiir»^ 
you  could  collect  all  the  alTected  leaTes  now  and  bum  them,  and  do  eowim 
the  fundus  appears  next  year,  you  would  extirpate  the  plague.  It  ]i4iu«a» 
bat  will  not  kill  your  trees. 

MusHBOOXs  iSila$  Fixings). 'SoyrinK  salt  over  grass  land  early  in  ntemi 
might  prerent  the  oeourrenee  of  Mushrooms.  We  do  not  know  the  £ims  m 
the  Close  of  Salisbury. 

HxKSLOw's  DicnoH AKt  iMarfordi^). ^Yon  can  have  It  fre«  hy  port  Ibr 
fifty-two  stamps.    The  fiowers  were  destroyed  by  the  poet-ofllce  poneaea. 

Robert  (A  Lover  of  Sos6»).^lt  is,  as  you  say,  often  spelt  with  an  a.  hot 
haTing  an  EngUsh  terminaUon,  we  think  the  e  is  more  eorreot.  II  tlM 
word  had  a  Latin  termhiation  then  it  would  be  otherwise,  as  in  roaartiuB.  tt 
in  desirable  also  to  hare  the  spelling  distinct  firom  rosary,  the  nama  for  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  string  of  beads. 

DwARV  Appls  Truss  (JF.  M.  IT.).— Tour  orergrown  dwarf  Apple  tnai 
are  doubUess  grafted  on  the  crab  stock.  No  pmning  wUl  arreat  thdi 
growth.  The  cnOy  method  of  doing  so  would  be  to  take  them  np  carefully  m 
Noyember,  and  reduce  all  their  shoots  to  half  their  length,  making  thefr 
heads  symmeirioal.  If  they  commence  to  make  ▼igorous  growth,  aay  m 
1866,  they  may  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  again  be  taken  up  and  replantod. 
BowLTMO  Grsxn  (O.  JB.)«— Our  correspondent  asks  whether  a  howliac 
green  should  not  rise  6  inches  in  the  centre !  We  have  always  oonaUwed 
that  a  perfect  levd  was  the  most  desirable.  It  is  so  stated  in  Rees*te  Cyelo- 
peedia,  where  there  are  rery  full  directions  for  making  a  bowling  greea. 
Hbativo  a  Coksrrtatory  (T.  S.  2?.).— We  have  no  doubt  that  Muan 
plan  would  answer,  and  that  of  any  other  tradesman  who  adTortiaea  in 
columns.  Candidly,  we  take  with  the  nsu*t  drawbacks  all  systems  of  hotwrtet 
that  are  to  do  so  much  work  at  so  small  a  cost.  In  all  the  plans  we  hare  worked 
we  never  found  very  great  difference  when  eontinnouriv  worked.  A  tallt 
conical,  or  tubular  boUer  would  suit  yon  and  so  would  a  flue  along  tlM 
oentre  of  the  house.  We  do  not  know  the  mode  of  laying  out  yomr 
84  by  22  feet  wide  house,  and  whether  span-roofed  or  not ;  but  we  haveno 
doubt  that  the  cheapest  and  most  economical  plan  for  merelv  keeping  out  frort 
would  be  a  briok  Amott's  stove  inside  the  house.  (8tainJ§g  JSTcll).— Muah 
the  same  answer  aa  to  the  preceding;  Any  of  those  tradesmen  who  ad* 
vertlse  in  our  columns  would  do  the  work  for  you,  or,  If  preferred,  saj 
blacksmith  or  plumber  that  has  been  used  to  it  in  your  neighbourhood.  We 
have  no  preference  for  systems,  after  having  seen  and  tried  mort  at  work, 
except  liking  the  simplest  best.  A  middle-etzed  saddle-back,  or  oonleal^ 
tubular-boiler  will  suit  your  purpoae,  and  if  your  house  is  lofty,  span-rooted 
and  you  wish  to  keep  a  temperature  of  firom  65*  to  60°  in  winter,  yon  would 
require  three  pipea  all  round.  If  the  houae  ia  a  lean-to  and  yon  do  not 
want  so  high  a  temperature,  two  pipes  at  the  ends  and  firont  will  be  ampla. 

IwARCBSD  Vnm  ( Fo/fw).— If  you  want  to  give  due  strength  to  the 
Inarched  MuscaU  you  must  cut  away  the  head  of  the  original  stoek.  If  you 
cannot  well  do  this  at  once,  Uke  away  a  good  portion  of  it,  and  the  whole  of 
it  next  year.  As  the  Muscat  ahoot  is  so  weak,  cut  that  down  to  a  eooue  of 
buds  or  K>.  The  more  strength  of  the  stoek  vou  |ive  it  the  better  wUl  it  do. 
The  flower  was  too  faded  and  injured  to  be  identlfled. 

Arabia  lucida  yariboata.— James  Hoade,  Addleston,  Sorreyt  wisbM  to 
know  where  he  can  obtain  a  supply  of  this  plant. 

ExioRATivo  TO  Nxw  Zbalaiii).— "  J.  C."  wishes  to  know  if  Stnwberry 
plants  ean  be  packed  ao  as  to  be  taken  out ;  whether  tools  should  be  taken  t 
whether  Qniek  thrives  there ;  what  kinds  of  seed  should  be  takea ;  sad 
whether  setUers  there  grow  their  own  grass  seedt  Anawers  to  thest 
queries,  and  any  other  information,  will  be  acceptable. 

TwBS  HOT  Brsakiko  wwx  (Finsry).— We  fear  you  have  allowed  too 
mnoh  fruit  to  remain  on  your  Tines,  which  as  you  say  are  very  young,  and 
supposing  yon  did  the  same  last  year,  and  then  started  to  force  •arty  tho 
past  spring,  tbe  evil  you  complain  of  was  very  likely  to  happen.  We  fear 
we  cuinot  give  yon  any  better  advice  than  to  cut  them  down  btfow  the 
blank  caused  by  the  buds  not  breaking,  or  even  lower ;  bat  If  plenty  of 
canes  exist  vou  might  let  some  of  them  remain  as  they  are  In  order  to  pro- 
duce some  fruit  next  year.  Buds  that  have  missed  breaking  the  peat  season 
will  not  break  next,  although  most  old  wood  is  furnished  with  sets  of 
embryo  buds  which  only  burst  forth  into  leaf  on  bdng  urged  by  some  ez- 
traordinaiy  cause— aa  the  heading-down  of  the  plant  or  other  stmilar  ordaiL 
We  certainly  cantktt  you  against  allowing  the  Tinea  to  bear  ao  hwftty 
another  season. 

DiRsonox  (5.  A]-— The  direction  is  Stanley  Bridge,  King's  Bond,  Chelsss. 

Insrctb  (O.  W.  ir.).— Send  us  specimens  in  a  quill  or  box,  ao  that  fhej 
eannot  be  ernshed  by  the  poet-offlee  stamps,  and  we  will  sndeavonr  to  taft 
yon  the  names. 


r  II,  IMI.  ]  JOITBRAL  OF  HOKFIUUi/rUBB  AMD  COTUaG  OiJtDENBK.  ttt 

Branuiia  Pum  CA»  014  ■oiwHln-).— It  to  qalM  <qul  tn  maj  DtlMt 
illttim,  bat  hr  Inhrlor  u  tlia  b«I  nov  la  onr  BuliU'  UM*. 

).— BoIUh  wUcb  b«n 
It  inr  Muoo,  utd  «■ 


AwrmtJ.  A.).—Y<M  nrmrta—atfamn 

M  taitudlaUnlBandot  >aTlM.    AatalluTl . . 

pttj  W  Btddl*  vlUi  tb«n ;  bat  dlTWag  ibanuw*  Into  Out*,  laMod  ot  t 
woold  moUi  TOB  to  hi<«  m  *ulr  hooH  out  lEi  bolln,  wlUi  Ina  ooani 
tten  sf  tn*]  Uuo  TOD  wOQld  BHd  far  ■  UrttT  boui.  SMondl;.  AiUuiTa 
at  *lB«rlH  li  onlr  M  f«t,  n  lliUk  Lhil  t^tor  ost  part  or  tba  (lus  la 
MDtn,  asd  (ermuit  t,  nin-nwl  Ibtn  fiom  north  W  walli.  wovld  Ian 
•ODitdtnblB  lubonr  ud  axpmu*.  »ll  di 


■■ah.  TUrdlT,  OBlliein>tild*of(b* .  — -, — .  

■pltiafroBtof  ttlnlliM  wUh  tha  ontaU*  Tbu-bciTdB,  uid  w«t  or  Iha  opta 
nua  to  aa  DnfaaTd-hmM.  aod  va  eartaliilT  voold  raaoamand  yoa  U  ban 

m  Is  tbat  epan  ^aaa  If  K  van  not  w  vUa  ai  tba  onbintbour. 

._.!  > >. .i__  ._.,j_. ly,  u^pa,^  oulUoa  or  tba 

tn  of  tbtoi,  u  m  baia  f»- 
■  oKao  u  aailar  aad  iMi  ai- 
paaiTa  unur  uua  raiBiat<  cuacui^  aoa  anartn^  lb*  mHonna  ol  la  old 
ana.  Fonitb.llili  plan  woold  giiOToaajsiaiatrf.attlM^tjoiiBOwbaTi, 
viLb  tba  Q««  bonie  bahhid  1(,  would  Urm  tba  Oflntn.  tbe  onbard-booHi 
th<  weat  winft.  and  tba  TlurlH  Iba  mt  wine.  FlJUt,  II  you  dioeaa  to 
tamiaa  toot  boSMa  eaatward,  «a  do  not  hi  tbat,  tboggb  iba  fnaad  and 
tba  wall  drop  tban,  Iba  nsw  booK^  btlng  on  a  dUTtrant  levd.  wonld 
do  iwaT  wLtb  iTBimetrT.  V  M  diipoaad  ob  tbto  lowarlanl,  autlnilha 
Tbiatlw  tba  cantn.  jdd  oiljtbt  biTa  tbe  pli  ud  bonx  bablnd  It,  aad  aa 
srebud-boaas  ai  oc  tbe  w«l  ilda.  HUtb,  Wa  qoaatloa  ir  yon  will  h«at 
aaeb  ebaapar  b^  oaa  boilai.onlaH  yoo  ebooae  to  alter  tba  puitloa  or  tba 
boDar— tbit  to,  so  tba  loppoiltioii  tbat  t«d  do  not  fo  Fartbtt  aulvard,  and 

lartL  It  to,  irtbe  lata  rlaeir  wan  iA*Dtfd  lalo  an  aarlr  oaa.  Ton  aonld 
earilrbaatltand  tbapltfromaboUarplacBdat  tbebask  oT  tba  TinarT,  and 
wtthbnl  btatinf  aa;  olbar  part,  dhIh*  JVI  llkad.  If  Iha  plpbif  In  the  pit 
I*  an  a  much  Towar  laial,  (ban,  but  tor  tbe  onalgbtllniia  of  Me  praaaat 
atotAolebilbapalb,  tbat  would  ba  tbabaitpluarerTmr  ana  boUar.  But. 
•enntbtj.  It  rim  ooalampkta  taaTlnx  ■  hoaaa  or  a  pi  at  tba  eait 
Ttoarr,  and  perbapa  a  h 
dirirabta  to  ban  Iba 
TOU-  bollir  at  tba  lawai  . 
a  flow  and  ntaru  rrom  tba 


m  ooalampkta  taaTlBx 

"^ *- — ja  wltboot  beat  Ctrtbar  bun  pwu,  ««»■  ■•  w 

ana  naadlnK  moat  baat  at  Ibat  end,  and  I 
ori  -  and  tbe  ■hrphit  plan  Iban  wonld  be 
er  to  tba  ranbeai  pirini  fon  wtobtd  i 
HH  laea  taju  oow  aan  nnrn  froB  tben  to  ararf  hooaa  too  wlahad 
■apanidf.    Br  tbto  naaaa  roa  woald  al 

plMB  Id  aU  tba  boaaea,  bat  tba  flow  ant. _ 

f  ucbn,  aad  wben  run  did  sol  «ot  tba  heal  roD  eonld  glTe  a  Uitle  moi 
air.  Tbia  woald  ba  lb«  atanplatf  ptoo.  It  roB  loenated  tba  nnaibar  i 
booasi^  howanr,  joa  wonM  TtqDln  M  ban  two  ballan  near  tonibar.  1 
cue  ran  (baold  ban  an  leddtnt  wltb  ona.  With  eight  or  ainepTina  U: 
a  riik  to  depend  latlnlr  on  oaa  bollar.  7or  auob  work  wa  wonld  unli 
nprt(bt  tabular  at  coalaal  boUtn.  The  lowaring  of  Iba  top  llgbu 
TbBj,  and  maklBK  a  hip  laalaad,  woald  M  tar  laaaan  tb-  ' — "- 
nftan.  We  aea  no  advantage  In  d<dng  aa  W«  do  not  m 
luTt  tbe  Uf hia  now  at  lop,  rmwbat  would  rODfonn  tba  blp  wltbl  Somlr 
not  wllb  aa  opaque  blp — tbai  would  ba  woiae  atui.  Wo  an  obliged  br 
nor  ezpoiaBce  of  Cloth  ot  Oold.    It  bu  Tarled  muab  tbto  Maaoa.    Parhipi 


laar  awvna  tUaa  ooald  not  1 
waathai  la  April  and  Uaj  to  I 
orplanutbii  will  grnwandci 

CMFTaDCmto  »  TniBii*  {i  . 
IB  or  H  faat  In  balftat,  ai  the 

aeconllDg  to  tba  halghl.  Tbui 
ia  (eat  In  htlibt,  10  feet  In'froi 


,  both  iraaa  ud  fatiegatad. 
rociur!.— Ton  bad  battn-  bui 
tront  It  Skim.    On  tbat  ap 

Buppoalng  ^a  Anl  at  tbe  d 


baekaod  front,  with  adlagona 


la  haat  froiD  tl 


length  of  t] 


Jmotn  ExDaa  Tail  it  iBi  ■Ormaii  (A  Kt«-V">ri  Sabterair).~-lt  Atj 
an  too  Ihin  lor  a  fence  to  praranC  tbe  InlrutloB  at  eattla.  aud  roa  cap  dU- 
HOWwUh  tbem  la  nub  iaiara>riwtwa,/«n  marn 
ham  Iba  nannd,  and  Iblaanr  ume  from  that  at  wbldl_ 


A  Iba  qolcba  an  In 


nmlbaftoiind,aiHllblaan] ._ 

lelba  middle  ot  llanA,bst  tba  eatUettbe  battar.    _. 

d'-rtinH  with  for  a  jau  or  two  itaronld  be  pntUableloUr  tha  Thoroi, 
tanlnfl  each  atom  t  incba*  ftmn  tba  tnwnd  aboot  tbrafr-parta  throogb.  aod 
Maflins  Iba  top  dawn  in  as  oblique  fintfon,  aa  tbat  a  reaoe  3  (tat  6  losbn 
«r  I  faat  Ush  mar  be  Simad,  onaalaf  tba  tnaDar  branches  eo  aa  to  aecnre 
tbam  ta  tbe  poaluoa  la  whloh  Iber  an  plastd.  In  tbto  war  the  bedgg  will 
beeama  doaa  at  the  bottom  br  tba  pndoetla  ot  ahoela  belaw  the  cat  part ; 
bmt  ir  Iba  tap  be  taken  daan  oV  a  ancb  baltat  Kmea  will  be  the  mall. 
1ta«  li  nro  ttar  oT  l^oat  iDJuilng  tbe  qutAa  If  Qitr  ba  ool  In  aowma. 

Koto*  CoHHoi  Haani  Poua J  JtMticM).— If  it  ba  Iha  oamaon  Bracken 
{Plnla  aoalUnat,  It  la  latbet  dlMcolt  of  traaiplanlatlon.  To  nlcceed  al 
*a  Vltb  l£  Mlact  tbat  wbkh  la  gnwlng  Ibe  letal,  and  dl|  it  up  In  patcbaa 
now,  or  from  tbla  time  ap  to  the  appeannoa  of  TOong  growlba  In  iprlnK, 
■alas  ao  Saap  at  to  aecnn  tbe  nndergroand  ereaplng  atemi,  uklng  np  wlib 
Iba  eaith  entin  ebont  tbtm,  and  planting  lu  tba  plicu  daiirad.  All 
Olbar  kinda  ol  wmmon  Fenu  mar  ba  taken  np  now  wlih  a  ball  ot  eaith  to 
tbcB,  ortt  mar  be  delMnd  until  Usreb.  If  eate  be  taken  not  to  atub  them 
BbbaltoprtMrTaanleaballtoeaebptanl,  tberwUlaiiiTeiafelyandmako 
qaita  a  abow  In  iba  lint  7«r,  etpedallj  ir  tbej  ba  planted  hi  a  liitle  laat 
monld,  and  bare  a  Rood  waitring  aflar  planting  If  the  weaibar  bg  dry.    If 


-PauKn 


-The  I 


Sia  of  a  Walcnl,  added,  nilng  boldn 


:tiii«nro  RoaE«[ff«a\- 
loaui,  leaf  nkould,  t^a  paaL. 
poUberdf,  or  placaB  of  charcoal 

iha  pot.  It  rtqolrea  but  little  water  lo  wtnta,  and  at  ot 
halt  tbe  quBulT  tfnB  Is  onllnarT  iTeesboue  planu, 
:.  If  an  omamvDlal-rollactd  ollmbet  to  wanted,  than 
laomer  Iban  tbe  wen-known  Ctoaoa  dtoeolor,  and  II  llkea  a  11 


AaipaaB< 
tkadaptb 

Fuehilaa,  fti 
Dotbinf  bani 

abide;  but  If  taenia  no  tuaaa  rami  ptania  oremi 
m  fltcpba&otto  llortbnnda,  an  qialok-gravlna  i 
■anacamaat  of  the  clitnblnf  Soaea  to  qoite  ngl 
on  TOUT  pnotiM,  except  U  be  tbat  It  the  old  abool 
be  Mtat  dItplBead  by  roBPfr  tboota.  In  tb 
^diflBC  from  Iba  bate  of  tha  tnea  aboald  be 
n  tbe  wall,  lad  Ibe  oU  ihoota  cut  away 

anBtoaUj  anllralr  removad.    Out  "Oaida .      ..  . 

tOr  tbe  enltlnUon  of  the  plaolt  oaiaad,  and  nu;  ba  bad  fnm  onr 
tr  poat  ftn  twenty  itampa. 

PaacHta  (Partico).— For  lite  nrletlta  proenre  WalboitoB  Admbible  and 
Stonn'a  Idle.  We  ballen  that  Ui.  Oabona,  nnttatyman,  Fulham,  baa 
iat^a  Ihaswi  Bank  Peach. 

Tarrona  aftana  ix  a  For  Don  VuKmiaa  {J.  £0.— Pot  it  now,  and 
aat  down  iba  Mian  to  the  anrfbae  whan  It  deoaya.  Kmp  dry,  but  not  dnit 
dn.daftailhewlBter.aBd  thdtailn  a  pit  er  aoM  traKhonae,  fitom  wUA 
KnttabanlyAdudad. 


ouata,  or  Dn. 
inb  rad  to  be 
4  or  U  feet  IB 

otnel  polet  of  the  (HOsoaad  belgbl  at 

....  rapreaeotlng  the  gltaa  belweao  tbem, 

, la  a  line  from  nonh  to  loatb,  and  ate  bow  Ibe  one  doea  abada 

otnottbailopaaotctaaaof  tbe  booaa  behind  It.  Wa  enold  ealealata  tbto 
Terr  nloelr  for  you,  and  at  much  trouble  might  abow  bow  tba  booaa  would 
bamfloanoed  byihaibadein  the  dlBarentmonthaof  tha  year,  bat  ttaeaUcka 
will  abow  you  all  you  want,  and  II  !i  pari  of  our  lyatam  not  to  do  fiv  oor 
frlandi  wbal  they  tan  belter  do  for  Ihemaalna.  Be  aaanrad  that  what  the 
nanerymantoldyoutoall  nonaanae.  Ot  oourie,  it  la  not  to  beundentood 
that  ion  art  10  torre  tbe  Tbiei  the  tiril  Huon :  but  tbe  gUM  will  wana  tba 
■oil  ai  well  aa  the  atinoBntaEr&  and  proridad  yon  give  enough  ot  air.  plant 
with  Iba  glu*  on  by  all  maiu.  m  It  will  halpnot  only  to  (inyoB  batter 
■rowtb,  bat  to  ripen  that  grovib  ■offlolantly. 

Cuani'a  Qa  un>  Hoi-wnaa  Ari-.atTO.  (rr>rkttfrt).-Tbe  BaDOtifr 
tuiar  to  Mi.  T,  C.  Clarka,  EagU  Iron  Foundty,  U,  Seel  Stnet,  LiTerpooL 

DwiBF  PtoM  Tsui  '.Aa  Amtttur  HorticBJtariaO.—Plnm  treai  may  be 
gnwn  ancceastullr  aa  bu&bea :  but.  as  no  dwarbng  atock  like  tbe  quince  for 
•—  "- ■■ •-  tbe  Apple,  baa  been  dlaeonred  <«  P)«J 

Thla  may.  bowater,  be  remedied  by 
nber  and  replanllng  Ibeo.     Tbe 

.    , r  be  aborlanpd  to  bait  Ihalr  length 

injnring  the  troaa.    No  lalarr  aan  raanii  from  rain  to  the  eni  ear. 
ha  month  ol  February  to,  on  the  whole,  tha  brat  month  ba  wbiUr 


D  Tigcmniali 
jIMnlallyln 


rs  tJ.  P.,  KtUufton).— 


oInU  or  Uie  atook  abool  may  be  pruned 
Book  [End.  J.  X.  J-.).— Me'Intoit 
WoTa"  may  auLt  yon,  bnl  we  belJeTe  tba 


man  the  bandagaa.  Saity  In  not 
>yt  tba  Inurted  bnd,  and  wbao  Iba 
jiBg  slop  it.  During  May  the  tw» 
oir  clMe  to  Ibe  Inaened  bud. 
I'a  "  Qreenhouie,  HMboaee.  anft 
"  CotUge  Gardanen'  Dieltonatj  " 

1,  Undale'e  Bt.  Oermaln;  d,  Ka 
A    n^rm  lie  Ranoa ;  I,  Bennd 
Banrr«i  ID,  Swan't 


e,  Oolden  Winter  Fei 


'a  King;   9.  Datcb  Codlln  i  4. 


s-rrfti'i 

■kt."- 

ilMd.  The  Bpeclmena  wen  Tery  Una. 
I  Beauty;  S,  Cbaamontel;  4,  Banned* 
Fla>M!eB[iaiB.BaBrrdI»al.  (fTfi.). 

.    -,    EalnetlOi   1,  Grannrtain  i  8,  Wykra 

Goldm  Pippin;  1),  Feama  Pippin;  14,  RafBatta  dil 
Doyannd  Blene.    Otben not recocolaed.    {W.O.E.). 
-1.  TrabbiisDi  %  Proliflo  Sweetwater.     Tbe  Bnl  cequliea  man  heatlbaa 
le  Black  Hambumb. 

a  U  JfafnuAirc  Suluritar).— II  to  Btenotarpna  Cim- 


Hpplr 


1,  HoghM' 


nlnahai 
clothed 


aown.    II  ooea  nm  oioon  ondl  U 
. ;  requlTva  a  jcreenbooaa  and  oboad- 


4,  Thrlnda  bina    I 
(A  L.  MiliiUil'.— 


POULTEY.  B£E,  and  HOUSEHOLI)  CEBOHICLB. 


POULTET  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Wi  recollect  the  building  of  the  Burlington  Anwde.    Aa 

it  approached  completion  thei«  wera  crowds  at  ea^  eni^ 

and  among  tbeni  men  of  bll  callingB.  adnuiins  ajid  ooa- 

'--'-  ■'  ■  ■■  be.    Altntcher ^ -- ■  ~"  **-' 


a  aoid,  and  m 


a  might  b 


—it  would  make  a  flwt-mte  bntehera'  mariiet    He  b 
oalf  as  connected  with  hia  tmde.    We  m«  apt  to  vie 


JKIBMAL  OF  BOVrUCUimHtK  iOD  OOETAGEB'  GABnBKBBL 


C  Qftiber  3i»  laiA. 


pisoes,  wben  on  oior  poultry-hobby;  -witiz  an  eye  to  their 
ntnesa  for  runs  or  shows. 

We  cannot  tell  the  reason,  but  shows  do  not  prosper  in 
the  sooth  or  soath-west.    Duzing  the  winter  the  north  has 
its  weekly  shows,  whidi  are  well  supported.    They  increase 
yearly;  but  in  the  south,  and  even  in  the  south-west,  they 
oiie  a  natural  death.    They  had  no  lack  of  support ;  but,  we 
bdieire,  they  were  a  sort  of  x>oultry  *•  Do-as-yon-likes"  of  the 
first  category  (see  Kingsley^s  "Water-babies"),  and  so th^ 
went  out,  and,  like  them,  have  disappeared.    Feople  left  off 
poultry  in  those  parta^  suid  descend^  to  horses  and  dogs. 
Bziromes  meet;  and  so  we  suppose,  as  there  are  none  now, 
they  will  be  numerous  by-and-by.    We  must  wait,  but,  like 
Bandio's  island,  they  are  a  long  time  coming.    It  is  strange 
how^  people  differ,  and  how  supine  liie  Angio-Sazon,  so 
enterprising  in  some  things,  is  in  others.    He  will  compass 
the  cSemraitB  and  surpass  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  do 
some  ^at  thing,  but  little  things  slip  quietly  by,  and  are 
unnoticed.    Were  it  not  that  a  certain  per-centage  of  man- 
Idud  is  bom  fond  of  everything  that  breathes,  and  must 
find  an  outlet  for  a  gushing  sympathy  for  animal  life,  we  do 
not  tiiink  Englishmen  would  care  for  any  fowl  but  a  Game 
cock;  nor  do  they  care  for  breeding  the  lower  order  of 
onadrnpeds,  except  as  pets,  or  fancy  things.    In  that  little 
hive  of  a  country,  Bel^uim,  Babbits  are  reared  as  an  artide 
of  food.    In  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  towns 
themselves,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stray  or  wasted 
cabbage-leaf  or  bad  potato.    The  iSibbit-keepers  collect  all, 
and  the  result,  as  shown  by  reoent  statistics,  is  that  80,000 
Babbits,  weighing  above  200,000  lbs.  of  deUcate  food,  are 
sometimes  consumed  in  a  week.    This  is  a  notable  amount, 
and,  calculated  for  the  year,  gives  large  figures.    All  pains 
are  taken  to  increase  the  size  of  these  Babbits ;  and  the 
garden  of  one  of  the  breeders  of  them  shows  every  cabbage 
J^ant  trimmed  up  like  the  elms  in  the  hedges  of  some 
counties.     It  also  shows  a  goodly  heap  of  manure,  the 
return  for  the  waste  vegetables  consumed  by  the  Babbits. 

The  same  care  and  painstaking  presides  over  the  poultry 
management.  Every  fowl  is  selected  according  to  its  fitness 
lor  tbd-  place  where  it  is  to  live,  and  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied.  Being  a  Catholic  countr;^niere  is  a 
gxeat  demand  for  eggs.  This,  added  to  the  fact  that  much 
ef  ^e  soil  is  unfitted  for  rearing  chickens,  causes  many  of 
the  non-sitters  to  be  kept. 

Attention  to  such  details  would  enable  many  to  have  a 
paying  hobby,  would  provide  many  a  delicate  Sunday  dinner, 
aiid  would  add  to  the  food  produced  in  the  country. 


iiiere  and  bstinn,  wbo  hme  no  B^am  within  easy  aooefts, 
except  ihe  one  at  jBrighton. 

Your  corresp<»idenC  ^«  B.  F.  Brent,  would  sweep  all  the 
besfutiful  varieties  oi  Hamburfffas  into  one  class,  with  the 
euphonious  titie  of  everlasting  layers,  while  with  (no  doubt 
his  favourite  fowl)  Dorkings  he  would  have  no  less  than  five 
classes,  even  dividmg  Silver  Grey,  Oudcoo,  and  Speclded.  I 
agree  with  him  that  Boikings  must  have  the  greatest 
number  of  classes  in  order  to  make  southern  shows  a  success  ; 
bat  the  chief  reason  why  there  are  not  more  of  the  non- 
sitters  kept  in  the  south,  is  the  fact  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
c^  eggs  being  weekly,  nay,  almost  daily  received  in  the 
southern  ports  from  the  coast  of  France.  These  being  sold 
very  cheap,  are,  of  course,  disseminated  in  all  ihe  lane 
towns  in  the  south,  and  so  quickly  are  they  now  brought 
over  by  steamers,  that  they  are  commonly  sold  in  one 
watering  places  as  "new  laid."  Bntn  we  cultivate  and 
encourage  the  breed  of  "  everlasting  layers "  more,  I  f^ 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  with  tiie  French  f(»  eggs,  if 
we  do  for  chickens. — ^A  THOBOuaHBSBD  Spanish,  JJelifiM, 
Sussex,  October  19lh,  1864. 


As  a  great  lover  of  poultry,  and  a  constant  reader  of  your 
Jcfonaal,  I  feel  sui*prised  at  your  remarks  on  the  Tunbridge 
W^ils  Poultry  Show.    I  allude  to  the  barndoor  fowl,  that 
•'abomination  of  all  abominations."    This  neighbourhood 
(I  mean  within  a  circle  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles)  is  a  great 
poultry  eounty,  and,  I  believe,  sends  more  fowls  to  the 
London  market  than  any  other  part  of  Sussex.    From  our 
raflway  station  alone,  some  thousands  are  sent  every  week, 
and  ^01*0  is  often  a  sum  of  ^00  sent  in  one  week  from  the 
Newgate  and  Leadenball  salesmen  to  pay  for  the  fowls  col- 
lected l^  one  van.    Of  course,  these  fowls  are  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  yet  not  one  farmer  or  cottager  in  a 
hundred  keeps  a  pure-bred  fowl.    Some  breeders  say  the 
morelnreeds  are  mixed  the  better  and  the  hardier  the  chickens 
are.    I  have  walked  ten  miles  out  and  home  in  the  earlier 
part  of  my  "poultry  mania,"   to  see  a  place  where  only 
Spanish  were  kept.    Pure-bred  Dorkings  are  better  known, 
and  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  of  late  a  growing  liking  foe 
theoL  amongst  those  who  breed  for  pr^t  only.     As  £» 
Brahmas,  I  look  back  with  regret  to  the  hours  I  have  wasted 
in  explaining  to  friends  and  potdtry  breeders  what  a  Brahma 
§Bmi  19.    In  £Mt,  I  finidly  gave  up  the  breed  is  desptdr  of 
ever  meeting  with  any  sympathy  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  were  two  or  three  pens  at  Brighton  Show  last  year, 
Ibnt  no  class  for  them,  I  believe,  although  I  see  there  is  to  be 
ene  tiiiis  year.     I  consider  the  scamty  of  Polands  and 
Spanish  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Show  is  chiefiy  owing  to 
the  Show  being  but  little  known,  as  this  is  only  its  second 
year;  also,  the  difficulty  in  reaching  it  from  any  point 
soutit  of  Tunbridge  Wells.    There  are  now  many  breeders 
of  Spanish  and  other  non-sitters  near  Brighton,  and  between 


I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  eomparabive  dearth  of  poaUsy 
shows  in  the  soutAi,  which  I  lately  noticed,  is  attracting  ttie 
attention  of  your  correspondents.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  hear  any  suggestion  from  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z.,"  whose  Mtera  I 
always  read  with  pleasure. 

One  of  your  correspondents  last  week  alluded  to  the 
absence  of  Brahmas  from  the  Show  at  Tunbridge  WeOflb 
If  the  authorities  there  and  at  Maidstone  would  only  giva 
Brahma  breeders  a  chance  of  knowing  when  their  Shows 
were  to  come  off  by  an  advertisement  in  your  oolvnms,  I 
feel  eonfident,  from  the  experience  of  other  Shows,  that  they 
would  have  a  goodly  muster  of  Brahmas.  The  popularity 
of  the  breed  is  l^  no  means  confined  to  the  great  towns  <n 
the  north,  for  at  Islington,  of  the  eighteen  exhibitors  who 
showed  Brahmas,  fourteen  belonged  to  the  southern  half  of 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Brent's  suggestion  that  f^e  Dorkings  should  be  sub- 
divided, and  the  number  of  Hamburgh  classes  diminished^ 
seems  justifiable  from  the  experience  of  recent  Shows ;  but 
the  same  test  proves  that  in  popularity  the  Brahmas  ace 
surpassed  only  by  the  Dorkings,  and  when  the  relative  en« 
couragement  given  to  the  two  breeds  at  many  Shows  is 
taken  into  account,  it  is  found  that  the  Brahmas  stand 
second  to  none.  Spanish  fowl  certainly  do  not  seem  to  be 
growing  in  favour ;  nor  can  I  think  that  many,  if  any,  poultry 
exhibitors  desire  with  Mr.  Brent  the  subdivision  (^  the 
Spanish  into  Black,  White,  and  Blue.  The  people  at  Doric- 
ing  last  year  held  a  Show  at  which  no  fowls  were  admissible 
except  Dorkings ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  such  complete 
subservience  to  the  genius  tod  is  deserving  of  imitation  afr 
other  Shows. — ^Bbahha  Pootra. 


FKOME  POULTEY  SHOW. 

This  was  an  exhibition  of  poultry  hdd  in  connection  witii 
the  Frome  Agricultural  Association  in  the  private  grounds 
of  John  SioHns,  Esq.,  close  to  the  railway  station,  and 
though  not  large,  contained  some  very  good  specimens* 
We  hear  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  to  offer  a 
more  extended  and  attractive  prize  list  next  year ;  and  we 
are  quite  sure  they  will  meet  with  the  success  they  deserve 
in  so  doing,  fbr  nothitxg  could  exceed  their  anxiety  to  please 
both  exhibitors  and  the  public.  This  was  evident  in  all  the 
arrangements;  and  especial  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Chariee 
Harding,  the  indefatigable  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  day  was  fine  on  the  whole,  and  the  numerous  visdtois 
must  have  helped  to  swell  ihe  exchequer,  which  oOsim 
promise  of  greater  liberality  and  success  on  a  ftiture  ocearion. 

Douuxas  (Aay  colour }.~Flr«t,  Mz:.  S.  Lftng,  BadUnd,  BnatoL  StoaoA^ 
£.  Bailr,  Gallic.    Commended,  R.  £lling,  Sattoa  Parva. 

Spamish  (Any  colour).— First,  A.  Heath,  C*lne.    Second,  B.  EUing. 

CooRXiis  (Any  colour).— First,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton  St.  Loe.  Seo(nd» 
J.  Oftrdener,  Bristol. 

HAJfBTTROH  (FencOle^  afty  Tsrlety).— Vfrst,  G.  BendeO,  WaUbrtfge* 
Second,  Rev.  C.  W.  £d|eU,  Styles  Hill  House*  Highly  ConMsanded,  0» 
BtiideU. 

Gamb  (Any  mrietyV- FlriCB.  Ellia»  SvMoa  BuTa.  Bmmd,  Uim  A, 
Biaiff,  Sutton  Parra.    Comveadod,  H.  B.  P«fti»f»  tfaidn  Bradtacf. 

Amy  othkr  Distinct  Bbxxd.— First,  T.  P.  £dwaxd%  J^fmdiaaa$, 
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yOVVFAIi  OP  HOmiCULTUSE  AllD  OOnAGE  (MKDBMUB. 


Mi 


(WUta-crwIedPoIanii^  VnonO,^.  Bliloii,ffiiitoB,iieurBa(kfBrakBni). 
B^y  CoMMOdtd,  1.  HkitoB  ^nhnMMD.    OMuneaMW  W.  MlUer»  ttM^ 

JDvcxs  (Aay  Tariety)*— Tin^  a*  PaBthK,  IHutlty  nBUmns).  Second, 
Kirchtoneii  of  Bath,  Longlest  (Blaek  BMTx&iHan).  Big Uy  Oommended, 
E.  Voiding,  Wtefiey  (Bomu).  Cadkm»a$tA  C^pi.  Sdffdl,  BmUI  (Whit* 
(Ml).  CoaiBMited,  Mwqiiit  df  Batt»  I^ooglait  (Ayltilnry} ;  T.  Saiiii, 
WtsUory  (Roaea). 

Gkub.— First,  KarqoSi  ti  Bafli,  Long^t  8«oond,  B.  MOrjBp  Bje  HlR. 
Ooauaeuded,  Ifia  K.  AiU«y,  Sterfttew  Vusu 

fru»UT».-<nivt.  Mite  J.  MUw»r4,  Kewton  St.  Lo*.  SMoa4»  T.  Athby, 
JM.,  Hisl«tt  HIU  Faim.    Commended,  HareliiQneae  of  Bath,  Longleat. 

BxTKA  P&int.— Highly  Commended^  Oapt.  Ludlow,  Beywood,  Weetbnry 
(Chinese  Silkies). 

The  Judge  was  OhaxlesBaURaoe,  Esq.,  of  TaimtoB,  Somer- 
scrt,  and  the  awardiE^  we  axe  told,  gave  eolSre  safcisfiMHiioii. 


MONMOUTH  PAItMBES*  CLUB  POULTRY 

SHOW. 

Thib  was  held  ob  the  12th  iast  Mr.  B.  H.  Kkholas,  of 
Iblpas,  a  well4awwn  and  saooeesftil  {KHiltzy  exhibitor,  ooo- 
sented  to  act  as  Judge. 

Bpaktbb  (Astj  age).  —  flrifc.  E.  Aaw,  OewMlfy.     Second,  1,  Pearee, 


>mKiNee  jCelovred}.— First  aad  Second,  J.  Skinner,  Maindae.    Highly 
Commended,  £.  Shav,  Oswestry.    Commended,  Misf  A.  Jones,  Priory. 

Cocmx-CHiifA  (Any  TBriflty).-*PirBt,  Mrs.  E.  Bverett,  CHbraltar  Cottage 
C^blte).     SceoDd,   £.  Jcaea,  Berwpect.     Ceiitnded,  Mrs.  fi.  Bveictt 

HAXBuaoBS  (Gold  or  SilTer-spangled).— First,  T.  Da«ise,  Belmont  Cottage* 
Newport  (Silver).  Second  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  Stdnner,  Maindee 
(8ilTer.^ged  and  Sllyer). 

HAMBvaoBs  (Gold  and  SHrer-pencilled).  —  First,  J.  Skinner  (Sllyer). 
Second,  J.  F,  CUffoBd-Bntlet;  Llsntilio  (GoldV 

PoLAHDS  (Any  ▼ariety).~flrst  and  Second,  J.  SUnner,  Maindee  (Golden). 

emx,  (Any  a««)«^Pirst»  T.  Oavies,  Mevpeci.  Seeoad  Md  Highly  Com- 
BiBded*  Q.  Pntcliard,  lianyihang^ 

Akt  other  Tajuett  xot  BKToaK  MnmoiDED  (Any  age). —  First  and 
Seeand,  T.  DaTiee,  Newport  (MhMNreas). 

Baxiuis  (Any  yariety).— First*  T.  Datftos,  Nei««ort  (Blaek).  Seooad, 
Miss  O.  Eyierest.  Gibraltar  Cottage  (SUyer-laoed).  Third,  Mrs.  £.  Eyerett, 
Gibraltar  Cottage  (Game).    Highly  Commended,  T.  Da  vies  (Black). 

TcBcars  (Any  age).— First,  E.  Bnlleek,  Hadnock.  Seoend,  W.  Jamee, 
Lardart.  Highly  Commoided,  W.  WilUiunv,  Pilstone.  Commended,  Mm.  £. 
EVereU  CWhlte). 

OnsE.— First,  R.  Bees,  AhergaTomy.  Second,  Miss  A.  Jones,  Prlery 
(WMte).    Highly  Commended,  MuB  A.  Jones;  B.Bees. 

Docks  (Aylesburv).— First,  B.  Jtees.  Second,  J.  Skljinec  Highly  Com- 
mended, £.  Shaw,  (jswestry. 

DccxB  (Kouen).— First,  J.  Skinner.  Second,  I.  Theyer,  Walford  Conrt. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  White,  St.  Weonards.  Commended,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
TrMire. 

Gumi.  FowLs.~Price,  W.  FhiMpotts,  !r^Wsdee. 


ISLINGTON  POULTEY  SHOW. 

BEvoirTLT  do  I  respond  to  the  first  part  of  your  note  to 
mj  remarks  that  we  may  meet  at  some  future  Islington 
Show,  but  I  fear  there  is  no  such  luck.  I  must  simply  d^^am 
of  the  many  wrinkles  I  might  learn  from  an  hour's  stroll 
amongst  our  pets  in  such  company,  and  hone  on.  In  my 
remsj^s  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  consiaered  the  sche- 
dule perfection.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  Islington  is 
young,  very  young,  but  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid,  and 
in  some  respects  she  has  set  an  example  to  her  elders — in 
Brahmas,  for  instaiice.  I  do  not  think  that  Bilver-Grey  and 
White  Dorkinofs  at  a  Show  of  t^at  cafibre  should  compete 
in  the  same  diass ;  but  you  yourself  have,  I  think,  in  by- 
gone Numbers,  especially,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  in 
your  remarks  on  Birmingham  in  1863,  said  that  you  saw 
no  necessity  for  Silrer-Greys  having  a  class  to  themselves. 
However,  I  myself  should  not  object  to  their  having  three 
dasses ;  but  am  disposed  to  think  that  even  in  the  southern 
counties  five  classes,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent,  would 
in  many  cases  form  sorry  eiSiibitions.  Is  your  talented  cor- 
respondent quite  correct  in  writing  as  if  the  Dorking  were 
peculiady  a  southern-county  bird  P  My  skimmings  of  prize 
fists  would  induce  me  to  say  that  the  prizes  very  often  go 
northwards — not  unfrequently  out  of  England — to  wit,  Mra. 
F.  Blair,  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  and  others.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  but  right  that  the  Committee  of  reaUy  grand  Shows 
should  make  up  their  uunds  to  a  loss  on  many  classes,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  variety — a  collection,  in  feet — 
^the  various  breeds  of  poultry.  Less  Shows,  sudi,  in  fact, 
as  are  held  northwards,  are  usually  tacked  on  to  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  generally  prove  the  most  attractive  portion. 
This  is  their  right  place,  and  they  generally  succeed ;  but 
Eouthemers  miss  the  manufacturing  population,  who 


take  the  show-day  as  19ieir  hoHdaj*,  who  pay  their  ahWHiiy 
wiHingly,  and  whose  paymesti  fill  the  cdBmrs  of  the  AMoei»- 
tion,andniakethe8peea3ati0n8iieoe88luL  Take  Loid  Trede^ 
gar's  Show  as  an  esample  even  in  the  soutbeni  eounties.  I 
recoBeot  the  inftmcy  of  ^e  poultry  d^>artmeBt — fomr  peas 
of  Cochins,  shown  by  some  g^entleman  at  Chepstow;  this 
was  about  twelre  yevrs  ago.  They  created  great  exeile* 
ment;  there  was  no  prise  offsred  for  tiiem.  The  fottowi- 
ing  year  some  prizes  were  offered,  and  some  thixty  or 
forty  pens  exMbited.  Theee  numbers  gradually  inareased, 
although  it  was  neoessarily  a  local  Show,  as  the  Cotmnittee 
did  not  undertrice  the  dtarge  of  Ute  fowls.  Well,  what  has 
it  grown  to  nowP^  A  twondays  show,  with  three  or  fenr 
hundred  entries,  and  exhibitors  from  all  parts  of  the  oountry^ 
many  of  our  best  breeders  ezhihitlng.  But  here,  as  ia  the 
north,  ''the  h£Us  "  fbmish  a  large  manufacturing  popnlatioii, 
and  the  speculation  is,  I  imagine,  a  success:  at  anyrate^ 
the  classes  are  yearij  increased. 

To  Mr.  B.  P.  Brentfs  farther  suggestion,  that  S^anii^ 
should  have  Blaek,  White,  and  Blue  classes,  I  say,  Yes,  by 
all  means,  when,  ike  Hke  Brahmas,  they  have  fought  the 
same  upright  fig^,  and  proved  t^t  they  will  suppoort  sudi 
dasses ;  but  the  experience  of  Islington  seems  rather  agatet 
any  increase  of  dasses.  Why,  in  the  "pair  of  pufiete** 
okoBB,  there  were  four  entries  <»ily,  and  the  seoond  priae 
then  witlAeld ! 

There  are  editions  wltieh  I  hope  Islingfton  wiH  recollect 
—certainly  a  class  for  Malays,  even  though  it  be  neceesazy, 
as  our  friend  "  WiT.T8Hiia  Bectob"  says,  to  hide  them  that 
those  only  interested  in  the  "uglies"  may  see  them.  I 
think  I  could  show  him  some  that  would  make  him  alter  his 
ideas.  Polands,  any  variety,  is  another  mistake,  certainly  | 
but  it  must  be  bomein  mind  that  it  has  been  brought  abont 
by  tiie  supineness  of  Poland  fitndiMs.  Until  they  comer 
forward  more  I  could  not  advise  a  division  into  more  than 
"  White-crested  Black  "  and  "  Silver  and  Gold." 

Again:  with  great  advantage  to  all  paities,  Geese  and 
Turkeys  might  tiiere  be  exhibited  in  pairs.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ban- 
well,  certaiiSy,  has  great  cause  for  complaint ;  but  if  "prizes 
were  thickly  distributed  to  the  members,"  there  was  one 
very  glaring  instance  in  the  second-prize  pen  of  Brahmas  of 
a  member  not  getting  his  deserts. 

I  have  myseS  notlung  to  do  with  the  Poultry  Club— ni^, 
as  your  columns  prove,  I  have  written  against  book-judging: 
therefore  I  am  rather  against  the  Club  than  for  it ;  but  if 
by  their  influence  they  can  get  up  such  a  jmze  schedule 
and  such  a  Show  as  Islington  seems  to  have  been,  then  I 
say  we  southern  counties  ought  to  be  grateful  to  them.**- 
Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

HACKLE  OF  SILYEE-PENCILLED  HAMBUBGHS 

— EOUEN  DUCK'S  LEGS. 

'  I  'SBAi#L  feel  obliged  by  your  inlorming  me  if  there  are 
any  printed  rales  or  book  of  the  requisites  for  exhibiting 
poultry  besides  "Baily  onFovds,"  as  I  was  yesterday  at  tha 
Worcester  Poultry  Show,  and  saw  the  first  prize  given  to 
Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs,  one  hen  having  spotted  haokkii^ 
and  in  another  case  a  £:>uen  Duck  with  yellow  feet,  like  % 
drtke.  I  always  considered,  and  Baily  and  all  other  hookm 
state,  that  the  Silver  Hamburgh  hackles  must  be  pure  white, 
and  the  fiouen  Duck's  feet  black.  I  really  shall  feel  ^H|pei 
by  knowing  what  are  the  rules  and  how  to  be  obtained,  as 
it  seems  hurd  on  exhibitors  if  it  is  left  to  the  whim  or  £uipj 
of  the  Judge. — L.  J.  GuiBT. 

[Very  rarely  do  we  ask  of  a  Judge  a  reason  for  his  dectsioDB, 
and  when  we  forwarded  Mjt.  Gilby's  letter  to  Mr.  Hewitt  we 
told  the  latter  gentleman  we  did  not  do  so  for  the  sake  ei 
enabKng  him  to  defend  his  awards,  but  to  have  his  opimen 
about  the  hackle  and  the  legs.  His  reply,  however,  enters 
fully  into  all  the  topics,  and  with  his  permission  we  p«^- 
lish  it. 

"  I  beg  at  once  to  assure  your  correspondent  I  was  at  the 
time  of  making  the  awards  at  Worcester  <iuite  as  cognizant 
of  the  '  spotted  hackle '  in  one  of  the  Silver-pencilled  hens 
as  he  himself  was,  and  at  the  time  regretted  it ;  though  I 
believe  in  tie  hands  of  a  less  scrujralous  owner  she  would 
have  been  so  *  improved '  before  sending  out  that  she  might 
have  passed  muster  without  any  one  observing  it.  I  am 
perfectiy  aware  that  it  was  a  fEdHng;  but  there  are  many 
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other  pointB  eqaally  important  to  saooees  as  the  haokle  in 
the  Silyer-pencilled  lEUmbnrghs,  all  which  have  equally 
strong  daima  on  the  attention  of  an  arbitrator. 

"I  myself  yery  rarely  expect  to  find  positive  perfection 
eyen  in  a  first-prize  pen  of  birds  if  comprising  three  speci- 
mens. The  awards,  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  are 
made  ratiier  to  the  least  defectiye  than  as  an  arbitrator's 
guarantee  of  absolute  faultlessness. 

"  As  to  the  statement  that  a  Bonen  Duck's  feet  should 
be  black,  I  never  before  heard  it  propounded  as  indispensable 
or  a  desideratum.  The  true  type  of  the  Bouen  Duck,  of 
either  sex,  is  admitted  to  be  tiie  Mallard  and  Wild  Duck; 
size  only  always  excepted.  I  myself  never  saw  a  Wild  Duck 
nor  yet  a  pu]^y-bred  Bouen  with  Uaek  feet.  At  first,  as 
young  ducklings,  both  breeds  have  dusky  legs  and  feet,  but 
on  the  attainment  of  the  second  feather  they  always  assume  a 
colour  very  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Seville  orange,  sooty 
on  the  webs ;  and  this  hue  they  alterwMds  retain  for  life, 
8ul(ject^  as  in  all  birds,  whether  aquatic  or  otherwise,  to 
becoming  much  lighter  colotured  during  moulting  time,  and 
after  long  laying.  Again :  the  intensity  of  oolour  in  all 
waterfowls'  legs  and  root  is  greatly  dependant  on  whether 
th^  eigoy  free  access  to  water,  or  the  contrary.  Ko  adult 
purely-bred  Wild  Duck  has  black  feet,  nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  domesticated  variety  of  Duck  with  black  legs  and  feet, 
except  the  East  Indian,  though  several  of  the  smaller  wild 
waterfowls  are  veiy  closely  approaching  to  it;  but  not  so 
the  true  Wild  Duck. 

"Your  correspondent  has  a  considerable  variety  of  books 
on  ponltxy  to  choose  from.  The  original  'Foultiy  Book'  is 
expensive;  then  comes  'Dixon  on  Foultxy,'  and  'Ndan  on 
P<mltiy,'  and  a  very  cheap  little  wcnrk  named  '  Poultry  Book 
fior  the  Many,'  published  at  your  office,  and  any  of  the  others 
can  be  obtained  through  a  general  bookseller. — Edwasd 
Hewitt." 


COWS  BOBBED  OP  THEIR  MILK. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "J.  J.  T."  and  your  an- 
swer to  his  queiy,  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  following  &ct. 
About  eight  years  since  I  had  a  cow  who  somewhat  suddenly 
ceased  to  give  more  than  the  smallest  quantity  of  milk. 
After  nights  and  days  of  watching,  we  found  she  was  regu- 
larly milked  by  two  strong  pigs,  whose  wonderM  condition 
at  tiie  time  was  a  mystery  to  us.  I  do  not  know  anytiung 
about  hedgehogs  milking  cows,  and  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. — ^Tbimt. 


UNITING  QUEENS  to  STOCKS— UNITING  BEES. 

I  HAYX  much  pleasure  in  submitting  to  the  apiarian 
readers  of  Thk  Joxhsinal  of  Hobtioultxjbe  the  following 
letter  from  the  esteemed  correspondent  whose  failure  wit£ 
a  Ligurian  queen  was  related  in  page  225,  and  to  whom  I 
sent  a  second  queen  in  place  of  the  one  which  met  so  un- 
timely an  end. — A  Dbyobtshibb  Bxb-kkbpes. 

"  DxAB  Sm, — ^I  am  glad  to  say  that  t^e  queen  and  bees 
arrived  quite  safely  at  Albrighton  yesterday  (October  10), 
at  8.27,  and  also  that  I  successfuUy  united  them  to  the 
stock  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  t^eir  reception. 

"  When  the  box  arrived  I  noticed  that  it  smelt  strongly  of 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  heather  hon^,  and  I  feared  that 
the  peculiar  smell  might  render  the  stnuigers  obnoxious  or 
distrngpiishable  to  my  bees.  So  having  removed  the  lid 
I  substituted  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  and  after  bringing 
the  queenless  stock  into  the  house  inverted  the  small  box 
over  the  aperture  in  the  crown-board,  and  allowed  them  to 
remain  in  this  position  all  night.  In  the  morning  I  placed 
the  Italian  queen  with  two  only  of  her  own  subjects  under 
a  small  bell-glass,  and  admitted  one  bee  from  the  stock.  It 
appeared  not  to  take  much  notice  of  the  queen,  but  having 
just  touched  her  a  little  with  its  antennce,  left  her  alone. 
A  second  bee  was  then  admitted,  which,  marching  up  to  her 
nugesty,  at  once  seized  her  by  the  root  of  the  wing.  I 
instantly  interfered,  and  crushed  the  hostile  bee,  stiU  ad- 
hering tenaciously  to  the  queen.  I  then  thought  I  would 
try  the  effect  of  peppermint-scented  syrup ;  and  lm,ving  taken 
the  hive  to  its  accustomed  stand,  blew  a  few  whiffs  of  tobacco 
smoke  underneath  the  crown-board,  and  sprinkled ^the  .bees 
bountifiiUy  with  the  scented  syrup,  and,  replacing  the  crown- 


boardy  allowed  them  ten  minutes  to  lick  up  the  syrup  and 
settle  themselves.  At  first  I  thought  <h  sprinkling  the 
Italians  also  with  the  syrup,  and  tiien  slowly  admitting  the 
bees  from  the  stodc  to  the  queen  and  bees  altogether ;  but 
on  consideration,  f^iwlHng  it  would  then  be  difficult  to  see 
what  the  disposition  of  my  bees  might  be  towards  the  person 
of  the  queen»  I  determined  to  make  a  second  attempt  as 
before.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  The  bees  at  onoe 
acknowledged  the  queen  (whom  I  also  had  daubed  with 
scented  syrup),  so  that  in  about  one  hour  I  felt  justified  in 
allowing  the  queen  to  descend  into  the  hive.  Subsequently 
I  sprinkled  the  Italian  workers,  and  allowed  them  to  entcff 
at  the  doorway  of  the  hive.  No  fighting  ensued,  but  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  union  was  effected.  I  have  just  umted 
the  discarded  hybrid  queen  to  a  stock  of  black  bees.  Had 
the  second  bee  used  its  sting  instead  of  its  teeth  a  repetition 
of  the  previous  tragedy  would  have  occxurred. 

"  I  tnink  sprinklmgbees  with  scented  synq>  is  a  good  pre- 
paration both  for  uniting  queens  and  bees  to  strange  stocks, 
and  for  tUs  mode  of  proceeding  I  am  indebted  entirely  to 
you.  I  have  effected  many  nmons  with  bees  in  this  way 
with  invariable  suooess,  no  fiffhting  taking  place  in  the 
hive ;  but  a  little  (not  mudi),  nas  sometimes  occurred  on 
the  following  day,  owing  to  the  hesitation  with  whidi  the 
strangers  alight  at  the  entrance.  If  adjoining  hives  axe 
united,  and  &e  coi\)<nned  bees  are  placed  between  tlie  ori- 
ginal sites,  both  being  equally  puzzled,  fighting  has  not 
ensued.— J.  E.  B." 


VAEIATION  IN  IIGUEIAN  BEES. 

I  HAVX  a  hive  of  Ligurian  bees,  the  queen  of  which  is 
breeding  differently-coloured  workers.  Some  of  them  axe 
brilliancy  marked,  while  others  are  quite  dark,  the  orange- 
coloured  stripes  being  scarcely  visible.  Will  you  tell  me 
whether  this  is  a  common  occurrence,  or  the  result  <^  a  cross 
with  a  black  drone  ? — ^A.  N.  B. 

[The  queen  of  your  Ligurian  stock  has  been  hybridised  by 
a  black  drone,  which  is  no  very  unusual  occurrence.  You 
have  yourself  accurately  described  t^e  mongrel  breed,  which 
results  from  the  cross  between  the  two  varieties.] 


BEES  CAENIVOBOUS. 

"I  AM  very  jealous,"  Dr.  Gumming  observes,  "for  my 
bees ;"  and  so  am  I,  sir,  and  I  do'nt  relish  the  idea  of  their 
being  fiesh-eaters,  any  more  than  that  of  my  hcmey  having 
b^n  brought  home  in  the  same  "sac"  with  horse  beet 
Alas !  for  our  old-&8hioned  notions ;  how  they  go  one  after 
another,  as  the  worid  grows  wiser!  Why,  I  should  have 
flEUioied,  sir,  that  the  turkey  drum-stick  which  '*Bubt" 
saw  inside  a  hive  covered  with  bees,  was  undergoing  the 
process  of  mandible-scraping  as  a  sanitary  precaution ;  or 
that  it  might  be  destined,  Ske  the  "  Bee-master's  "  snail, 
to  receive  propolitan  sepulture. 

Before  I  saw  the  article  on  this  subject  in  your  Journal,  I 
would  as  soon  have  believed  in  a  hybrid  between  a  wasp 
and  a  bee,  as  in  the  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  latter. 
I  wonder,  by-the-by,  whether  "Etjby's"  bees  had  any 
peculiarity  either  in  the  cut  or  colour  of  their  coals,  whicn 
would  at  all  countenance  the  notion  that  there  might  be  a 
dash  of  vespan  taint  in  that  hive.  Since  reading  the  article 
alluded  to,  I  have  tried  my  own  bees  with  fiesh,  and  some 
that  were  hunny,  too,  but  they  turned  away  from  it  with 
disgust.  I  took  care  to  have  it  dressed  with  the  "  gravy 
in,'^  and  no  salt,  but  they  recoiled  from  it,  with,  as  I  thought, 
surprise  and  annoyance.  Mutton,  beef,  rabbit,  hare,  it 
matters  not,  they  will  not  even  touch  it.  One  or  two  old 
fellows  made  a  nish  at  it,  at  first,  and  after  giving  it  a  few 
raps  with  their  antennse,  turned  round  and  eyed  me  full  in 
the  face,  as  if  in  contemplation  of  an  *^  odd  fish,"  for  which 
I  suspect  they  took  me  for  my  pains.  However,  if  they  do 
not  know  the  value  of  "  fibrin "  in  imparting  strength  to 
the  constitution,  I  mean  to  teach  them,  and  I  mean,  mr, 
to  adopt  this  system,  at  least,  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion, 
subject  to  your  approvaL  I  shall  make  some  strong  beef 
tea,  thickened  with  calves'  feet  jelly,  and  fiavoured  with 
"Scotch  ale." 

The  idea  of  a  patent  food  for  bees  has  crossed  my  mind 
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onoe  or  twice,  and  if  I  had  or  could  obtain  a  great  name 
and  high  sanction,  perhMW  I  might  make  a  venture  which 
would  raise  my  humble  blush  to  a  par  with  Thorley  or  De 
Jongh.  Bj-the-hj,  I  wonder  what  became  of  the  propditan 
mausoleum  in  which  Br.  Cummin^s  snail  was  interred, 
what  kind  of  snail  it  was,  and  what  it  did  during  the  some- 
what slow  process  of  living  sepulture  ?  Truly  it  must  have 
been  a  snau  of  wonderful  patience,  and  the  bees  must  have 
worked  even  with  more  thui  apian  alacrity. — ^Bxtby  Blush. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


Ik  again  taking  notice  of  foul  brood,  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  a  dis- 
cussion on  it,  but  simply  to  state  what  I  have  observed 
since  my  last  communication.  Let  others  do  the  same,  and 
then  we  may  hope  to  find  out  its  cause  and  cure.  I  trust 
that  what  I  have  to  say,  though  it  partly  relates  to  what  I 
have  seen  in  my  neighbour's  apiaxy,  will  not  be  deemed  the 
lees  interesting  on  Uiat  account. 

1st.  When  the  bees  arrived  from  the  heather  last  autumn 
and  it  was  found  that  all  lus  hives  contained  foul  brood  more 
6r  less,  he  drove  the  bees  out  of  three  hives  (uniting  them 
at  the  same  time),  out  out  all  the  combs,  except  in  the  three 
hives,  and  carefally  selecting  all  those  which  had  no  foul 
brood,  put  them  in  a  dean  straw  top  or  super.  He  sup- 
ported them  with  sticks,  and  placed  the  super  on  the  top 
of  an  eke  of  empty  combs,  but  containing  a  good  swarm 
of  bees  which  I  had  given  him,  and  which  had  been  always 
firee  from  foul  brood.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  when  we 
eramiTied  it  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  foul  brood 
both  in  the  super  and  eke.  We  also  observed  a  few  drone 
oells  diseased.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  had 
ever  observed  drone  brood  affected.  We  then  drove  all  the 
bees  into  a  dean  empty  hive,  which  was  taken  to  the  heather 
with  the  others. 

2nd.  The  three  united  swarms  alluded  to  he  kept  for  ten 
days  in  an  emp^  hive,  and  then  put  them  into  a  hive  of 
emp^  combe  which  I  gave  him,  but  quite  free  from  disease. 
The  two  when  examined  in  the  spring  after  the  bees  had 
swarmed  and  all  the  young  brood  was  out,  were  found  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  foul  brood.  The  bees  were  driven 
into  a  dean  empty  hive,  as  in  the  former  case,  and  sent  to 
the  lulls.  Since  they  came  from  ^e  heather  they  have  been 
examined  as  well  as  his  other  hives,  nine  in  all,  and  I  am 
P^ad  to  state  that  not  a  single  foul-brood  cell  has  been  seen 
m  any  oi  them.  This  is  the  m<»re  remarkable,  as  his  hives 
had  it  more  or  less  evexy  year  for  ten  or  fourteen  years. 
Those  bees  were  ted  with  honey  from  diseased  combs. 

I  have  now  to  report  what  has  occurred  among  my  own 
hivee.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  foul  brood 
made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  one  of  my  hives,  a 
Neighbour's,  and  when  seen  it  was  i^  once  destroyed,  bees 
and  everything.  The  disease  again  made  its  appearance  in 
three  of  my  hwes  this  spring,  but  in  none  of  the  others,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  in  those  bars  I  had  taken  out  of  the 
hive  which  contained  tiie  queen  I  had  received  from  Mr. 
Woodbury  last  summer.  The  bars  were  taken  out  and  put 
into  hives  containing  black  bees  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
Lurorian  queens.  One  of  the  bars  had  fifteen  cells  on  each 
Bide  diseased,  the  others  not  so  many.  I  removed  the  bars 
at  onoe,  but  allowed  the  bees  to  take  the  honey  they  con- 
tained on  the  outside  <^  the  .hive.  I  have  examined  every 
bar  I  possess  since  they  returned  from  the  heather,  but  could 
not  find  a  single  diseased  cell  in  the  whole  stock. 

Could  it  be  the  queen  I  had  i^m  Mr,  Woodbury  that  had 
brought  foul  brood  all  the  way  from  Exeter,  and  so  polluted 
my  apiazy  ?  or  is  it  some  weakness  or  defect  in  the  stocks 
wherein  it  appeared?  But  why  speculate?  I  confess  its 
cause  is  still  as  mysterious  to  me  as  ever. 

In  my  neighbour's  two  oases  one  had  dean  bees  put  among 
combs  taken  from  where  the  diseaee  was,  though  those  combs 
were  free  of  foul  brood,  and  it  was  even  carried  down  to  the 
eke  of  dean  combs.  In  the  other  case  the  bees  though  taken 
from  among  foul  oombs  had  been  kept  in  a  clean  empty  hive 
for  ten  days,  then  put  among  dean  combs,  and  were  still 
diseased.  In  my  own  case  could  a  s^^e  queen  bee  be  | 
the  means  of  conveying  this  disease  ?  Who  can  say  ?  To 
asoertain  what  effect  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature 


would  have  on  a  hive  fdU.  of  young  brood,  from  a  common 
cottage-hive  containing  a  ffood  swarm,  and  the  bees  lying 
out  as  if  about  to  swarm,  I  drove  out  aU  the  bees,  caught 
the  queen,  put  her  back  among  the  combs  along  with  a  few 
bees,  certamly  not  more  than  five  hundred,  placed  them 
about  40  yards  from  their  old  stance,  and  put  in  a  bar  of  eggs 
from  a  Ligurian  queen  among  the  driven  bees,  placing  it  oti 
the  dd  stance  tlmt  they  might  rear  another  queen.  I  had 
left  so  few  bees  along  irith  the  queen  and  young  brood  that 
for  ten  days  seldom  a  bee  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
hive,  and  though  I  ^ve  them  food  they  did  not  take  it  for 
ten  days  or  more.  While  the  hive  was  in  this  state  I  had 
a  ddicate  thermometer  made  with  a  long  bulb,  and  the  tube 
6  inches  in  leng^  beneath  the  scale,  and  inserted  the  tube 
between  two  combs  in  the  centre  of  the  hive,  6  inches  down. 
It  happened  at  the  time  that  the  weather  was  extremdy 
cold  for  the  season,  the  external  temperature  being  as  low 
as  48^  at  night,  while  the  thermometer  inside  the  hive 
indicated  63^,  sddom  rising  above  75**  for  fourteen  days, 
I  certainly  expected  nothing  else  but  a  mass  of  corruption, 
but  after  two  weeks  the  bees  began  to  go  out  and  in,  and 
had  wonderfully  recovered  before  they  were  sent  to  the  hills ; 
so  much  so  that  I  put  on  a  super,  but  previous  to  doing  so. 
I  turned  the  hive  up,  and  found  that  all  the  brood  had  been 
hatched.  I  could  see  no  foul  brood.  When  the  hive  came 
from  the  hills  I  took  off  the  super  containing  15  lbs.  of 
honevoomb,  having  made  19  lbs.  in  all  while  at  the  heather. 
The  hive  is  still  free  from  foul  brood. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  had  thermometers,  the  same 
as  the  one  above,  placed  in  three  Woodbury-hives,  just 
when  breeding  commenced.  The  bulbs  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  bars  where  the  brood  was,  and  the  temperature 
was  frequently  as  low  as  48^.  On  the  16th  of  February  one 
thermometer  indicated  45^.  The  temperature  gramially^ 
rose  during  the  summer,  ^ou|^  not  rising  and  foiling  quite 
so  much  as  out  of  doors.  The  thermometers  remained  long 
at  95®,  and  when  they  rose  to  97^,  the  bees  lay  out.  I  never 
observed  the  temperature  above  97^,  unless  the  bees  were 
disturbed,  when  it  would  rise  to  120^  or  more. 

I  was  asked  by  an  dd  bee-keeper  who  had  kept  bees  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  the  old  straw  hives,  to  look  at  one 
of  his  which  was  not  thriving.  On  turning  it  up  I  found  it 
a  mass  of  disease.  I  observed  what  I  never  did  before,  t^e 
young  grahB  unsealed-up,  some  of  them  nearly  black,  others 
streaked  with  black  lines  as  if  with  pen  and  ink.  There 
were  also  numerous  drone  gprubs  in  the  same  state,  and  but 
few  bees,  which  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  seal-up  the  brood, 
as  it  was  seen  in  all  stages  diseased.  It  was  the  worst  case 
I  ever  saw.  The  queen  appeared  to  be  active  and  healthy. 
The  whole  was  destroyed. 

I  may  also  state  that  foul  brood  has  made  its  aj^^earanoe 
this  year  in  the  hive  of  a  neighbour,  who  has  been  always 
free  of  it  hitherto.  It  was  only  a  few  cells.  I  know  of  only 
one  person  in  all  this  neighbourhood  whose  hives  have  not 
suffered  more  or  less,  and  great  numbers  have  entirely  lost 
their  stocks ;  but  I  hope  a  better  day  is  coming  for  alL  This 
season  has  been  so  good  that  the  spirits  of  bee-keepers  ar^ 
ag^ain  reviving,,  and  should  we  have  such  another  season 
next  year,  I  doubt  not  but  many  who  have  managed  to  brin^ 
their  stocks  through  the  crisis,  will  be  rewa^ed  for  aU 
their  perseverance  and  discouragements  by  a  demand  for 
stocks.  To  show  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  hives  in 
this  locality,  in  one  place  on  the  hiUs  where  I  have  counted 
450  hives  in  former  years,  this  year  there  were  only  87. 

I  had  fourteen  hives  tit  the  heather  this  year,  and  they 
gathered  358  lbs.  of  honey,  being  on  an  average  25  lbs.  each. 
The  highest  made  37  lbs.,  and  the  least  15  lbs.  The  fourteen 
hives  contained  689  lbs.  of  honey,  bees,  and  comb.  The 
heaviest  hive  weighed  104  lbs.  The  like  result  has  not 
been  obtained  in  this  quarter  for  a  number  of  years.— -Alsx. 
Shxabsb,  Tester  Oardent. 

Thosb  among  the  readers  of  Thx  Joubnal  of  Hoivn- 
cm/sruBM  who  have  perused  my  communications  on  "Foul 
Brood,  and  Those  who  have  Written  about  It,"  will  be 
aware  that  the  illustrious  Sdurach  considered  that  tMs 
disease  might  arise  from  the  queen  depositing  her  eggs  in 
a  reversed  position,  so  that  the  young  bees,  unable  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  their  prison,  die  and  putrify.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  followed  by  the  Ab1>$  della  Bocca,  Huish, 
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and  more  recently  Ixy  the  apiaziaia  wnter  in  "GliamlBecs'a 
In^xzmation  fi)r  &e  People.  Tlie  notion  of  joang  bees 
finding  them£el¥es  with,  "thenrlieada  where  their  tails  should 
he/'  aiq»eared  to  me  so  whimaicaV  that  altiixoo^h  I  certainly 
disooTered  a  d^hnct  young  queen  in  this  position  in  a  royal 
oeQ  in  a  foul-breediag  hive^  I  paid  little  attention  to  the 
oiroamstanoe  until  reminded  of  it  by  "A  Ebnvbbwshibb 
'Bsa-KMEFSR,"  and  assured  by  him  that  he  had  found  di»* 
eased  pupte  in  this  extraordinazy  predicament.  Since  that 
^ne  r  have  only  once  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
pec£9ct  pupae  in  a  diseased  state*  and  in  this  case  they  were 
unques'oonably  inverted,  their  heads  being  in  contadi  with 
the  bases  of  the  oells.  On  adverting  to  uiis  circumstance 
£n  my  correspondence  with  that  accurate  observer^  "  £.  S." 
1  fini^  however,  that  he  is  unable  to  afBrm  it,  imd  as  I  h(^ 
to  have  no  further  opportunity  of  investigating  the  poin^ 
I  mention  it  in  The  J oubnal  oi*  Hobtxcultubx,  on  the 
chance  of  Mr,  Shearer  or  some  other  oorreq^ndent  being 
able  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

Whilst  on  the  sul^eot  of  foul  brood,  I  wish  to  express  my 
Acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier  for  directing  my  at- 
tention to  Bonner's  quaint  and  interesting  descr4>tion  of 
this  disease  which  appeared  in  page  303.  I  quite  agree  in 
the  <^ttnion  privately  expressed  to  me  by  an  esteemed  firi^id, 
that  "it  is  creditaU^  to  BritiBh  apiarians,  that  a  disease  so 
porevalent  as  foul  brood  appears  to  be,  has  not  altogether 
escaped  their  attention." — A  Dxyonsbikk  Bxb-kxepxk. 


WJUNTEB  FEEDING. 

Is  brown  sugar  m(»8tened  with  a  little  water,  or  rum  and 
water,  and  |>ressed  firmly  into  basins  uid  turned  ov^  the 
top  of  the  hive,  a  good  plan  for  hooding  bees  in  the  winter  ? 

'  ([We  never  before  heard  of,  and  of  oovrse  have:  never  tried^ 
HbSa  plan  of  leediBg  bees,  Init  eannots  say  thai;  we  are  very 
fihTOvrably  nnpressed  with  it.  We  bdieve  winter  feedmg 
to  be  a  mistake,  and  consider  tbat  the  neoassary  supply  <S 
food  should  always  be  administered  in.  the  autumn.] 


THE  SQTJIEEEL  m  COUJECNEMEra. 

Wbbh  a  youth,  this  |H!etty  little  animal  was  a  great 
fiKVonxite  with  me,  and  after  seme  fiailnres  I  suieceeded  in 
heepfisg  one  five  years  in  the  best  of  heallfch.  The  most 
wholescmie  food  I  found  to  be  a  piece  of  breads  the  sise  of  a 
IsBipe  walnut,  steeped  for  about  two  Tnimafces  in  milk,  m  such 
OQ^ticm  that  he  can  hold  it  in  hia  haniis ;  "pap"  I  foond 
invariably  gave  squirrels  the  rot,  and  they  never  survived 
long  on  such  diet.  In  addition  to  the  bread  I  kept  in  his 
oaga  a  small  pan  of  hempseed  wfaidL  he  was  very  fond  of, 
axSl  allowed  him  to  drink  from  a  pan  of  water  as  much  as 
he  Hked  once  daily.  Nuts,  firait,  and  green  buds  he  had  as 
a  tKat  occasionally.  I  have  had  squirMla  so  tame  that  they 
bftve  Hved  in  my  pocket,  and  have  gone  with  me  whevever  I 
west*  and  the  pretty  little  fdlows  have  had  many  &  ramble 
in  the  fields  and  on  trees,  always  retuming  at  the  shaking  of 
a  few  nuts.  Like  most  tame  lavonrites,  however,  a  vic&nt 
death  was  generally  their  tats^  so  I  was  induced  to  restrict 
their  liberty,  and  latterly  confined  tiiem  mostly  in  a  cage. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  a  revolving  cage  is  torture 
to  a  squirrel,  I  must  diSer  entirely  it&m  ^is.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  source  of  great  dd^^ht  and  exercise.  If  the 
wheel  by  any  means  was  stopped^  the  distress  of  the  squirvel 
was  extreme,  and  a  gleam  of  pleasore  could  be  plainly  seen 
in  his  large  bright  eyes  when  it  started  agaiiL  There  are  two 
&cto  whidh  struck  me  as  contrary  to  the  generally-received 
habits  of  the  squirrel — the  first  was  the  extreme  reluctance 
oif  the  animal  to  jump ;  even  half  a  yard  in  any  direction  but 
downwards  required  a  very  strong  temptation,  and  nothing 
would  induce  a  squirrel  to  jump  where  he  could  dimb.  I 
have  noticed  this  peculiarity  botk  in  confinement  and  when 
at  liberty.  The  other  point  is,  no  squirrel  that  I  ever  was 
acquainted  with  would  eat  aoerns ;  they  would  seise  them 
eagerly,  nibble  them,  and  drc^  them  in  disgu^— Johk 
Htthtbb,  New  Maiden^  Swrr$y. 


I^xw  Enolakd  Afflb-saucs. — ^Make  your  cider  of  good, 
sound,  ripe  apples,  and  immediately  on  its  running  from  tiie 


press,  and  befora  it  has  an  opportunity  to  "  work  "  or  fer- 
ment in  1^  least  degree,  put  it  into  good,  clean,  brass, 
kettles  (they  must  be  scoured  and  deaned  perfect)^  bright 
inside,  tne  old  verdigris  and  rust  is  ponon),  and  boU  it  wax 
barrels  into  one.  Take  fpod,  ripe,  sweet  apj^es — (ToUnmn 
S'weetings  are  the  kind  T  used),  of  the  late  &11  or  winter 
varieties — pare,  quarter,  and  ccnre  iihem ;  Uten  take  a  pan- 
frill  and  put  into  your  kettle  of  boiling  cider,  and  let  taiem 
cook  through  but  not  sofb,  so  that  the  quarters  retain  their 
shape  and  size,  and  skim  them  out  wit^  Hie  skimmer,  and 
put  i^em  into  the  bqjrel,  or  whatever  the  sauce  is  to  remain 
in — ^which,  by  the  way,  must  be  perfectly  dean  and  sweet, 
or  free  from  add.  W^enthe  appufl are  all  cooked,  the  dder 
in  the  kettle  will  be  somewhat  TOduced  in  stren£^,  and  must 
be  boiled  down  to  the  state  to  ke^  well,  and  then  poured 
into  the  cask  with  the  apples,  in  sumdent  quantity  to  oover 
them  well  and  to  have  jdenty  of  juice  in  the  sauce  when  used* 
In  making  true  New  £ngIanidaTO>le-sauce  and  boiled  dder« 
much  depends  on  having  the  doer  boiled  instantly  on  its 
running  from  the  press,  as  it  begins  to  ferment  the  moment 
the  apples  are  mashed ;  and  the  warmer  the  weather,  the 
more  haste  should  be  made,  and  also  the  stronger  the  dder 
should  be  boiled  down,  even  six  to  one.  In  boiling  the  dder^ 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  defer  boiling  apart  of  it  over« 
night,  for  want  of  time  to  accomplish  it  au  in  one  day,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  kettle  overnight,  nas 
to  stand  in  it  when  not  boiling  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
wBl  attain  a  poisonous  acrid  taste.  Care  should  aJbo  be 
taken  not  to  boil  so  as  to  bum  or  scorch  the  dder  on  the 
sides  of  the  kettles.  When  boiling  the  ddei;  all  impurities 
should  be  skimmed  o£^  especially  just  as  it  arrives  at  tJie 
boiling-point.  The  proportion  of  apples  to  dder  must  be  to 
your  own  taste,  whether  ihiok  with  apple  or  thin  with  ddex. 
If  too  thick  with  apple,  more  dder  may  be  added  at  any 
time  after ;  and  also  if  the  dder  is  boiled  down  too  thick 
which  cannot  well  be  done  in  this  warm  climate,  it  can  be 
reduced  yith  water  as  used.— (Prairie  Fctrmer.} 


OUE  LETTER  BQX. 

IsLiMaiOK  PuzB  List.— We  are  Snfomed  tbat  the  SUrer  Cap  for  Che 
best  pen  of  Game  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  Ajkroyd^s  first-prise  Doekwtng 
diiolmia 

WmAMxnm  a  ▲  Dobkxho  Cock  CA.  JIT.  JL).~6ive  him  bread  staspodtib 
Btronc  ale  every  inprningr  and  erenins.  Feed  him  on  groond  oata  in  thst 
middle  of  the  day.  The  most  certain  restoratiye  is  fee  give  him  the  yolks  of 
raw  egffs,  three  erfonrerery  day,  hat  it  is  a  daageroos  tute  to 

UiftKixxLB  B«os  (ffla>swi6er)u— Ton  probiMy  have  too  maay 
the  cocks.    The  eggs  yon  mention  ace  ooimpregnated. 

Dbpraved  AFPKrxTK  nr  Fowls  (&ti«rvu«y-J/u6).— It  is  not  an  vnnsaal 
tMng  at  this  time  of  year,  dtn-ing  the  mevmn  sesson.  far  fowls  to  peek  oC 
eaehoCher'afeathansBdeafctheat.  It  vriaoa  oam  a  teTored  state  of  bad^ 
and  a  craviagafter  aanatoFalfeod.  Xhey  sedL  to  eat  the  bleeding  stab  «f 
the  feather.  The  fowl  appears  well,  end  we  are  always  advoeates  for  leaving 
well  alone ;  hot  if  von  wish  to  cixra  him  of  his  ooagh,  we  think  a  dosaor 
tspoof  castorott  wiUdoit.    Lettaoes  an  fery  good  for  heated  ^ysteosu 

Dux  ov  PovzcaT  (Foultrif  JtefwtM*).— Our  theory  haa  alvaya  been  tba 
same,  and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  many  years  of  breeding.  It  is,  dnrinc 
the  period  of  growth  to  feed  as  well  as  possible,  in  order  to  topply  the 
meana  of  inereasai  Althoagfai&HMtiaalaMSspallatsoaaaatogfewwh^ 
they  begin  to  lay,  that  is  only  as  xegards  the  scaffoUUng;  hot  the  Aunishinp 
of  plumage,  and  the  fllling^out  of  frame  then  begins,  and  altiioogh  growtS 
ceases,  there  is  a  constant  focrease  of  welglkt.  Manr  aaiatevrB  oooaider 
spore  fooding  that  whiah  woshanld  eaU  ImrioM.  floaatlly^id  raicitsM 
oaoaot  make  largo  hens.. 

DiSTUfovisHnco  GAimus  tbom  Gxiss  (IP.  X.).— Ezaminstton  is  the 
certain  test  of  sex  in  Geese.  There  Is  sometimes  difhcnhy  even  in  thia. 
Ton  shanld  ask  the  Jadge  who  dJayiilHIed  yopr  pen.  He  win  tA  yoahis 
gronnds,  pei^^s. 

B0X.TOM  GaxTs  (i?o/sov«r).-~This  is  the  local  name  for  the  ffilver-pendlled 
Hamburgtis.    They  are  a  distinct  variety  end  come  tme  to  oolonr.   They 
will  bear  coallaeasent  in  a  ssuOl  spsae.    They  are  one  of  oor  beet  egg  pss 
duosrs,  but  sehtom  ara  broody. 

WooDBvitT  AMO  STSWABXOK-HTrKS  ( CbnHso/l).— Messrs.  Keighbonr  and 
Sons,  149,  Begeat  Street,  and  127,  Hdbom,  and  Mr.  R.  Bag leeham,  Stewaxw 
tea,  manuliotBre,  aai  will  «n  applicattea  atate  prioas  of  Woodbacy  and 
StawartoB-hives respeotivelTw  Waoaa  neoBunend  no othars  in  prafnaDaa 
to  these.  Vfe  are  onaconainted  with  the  hive  yon  mention,  and  shall  be 
glad  of  a  description  of  it. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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From  obaorviitioaH  taken  ne\r  London  d'lri';^  the  last  thirtv-seven  ye.irs  the  u^or.teo  '!i>'  temniMtuf  of  tlv?  wcj't  in  53.2^,  and  i*>  n>ht 
twnporataro  37.5''.  Tha  grcatc:t,  heat  wa^  Oi-"  oa  tlie  2a(l,  1857;  and  the  lowest  cold.  lU'^,  on  th.*  3rd,  I'^Gl.  Th.-  crjaie-^t  la'l  o*"  va''i  .v  s 
1.03  Inch. 


DECOEATIOX  OF  THE  FLO^'ER   GArvDEN 
IX  WINTEE    A^'I)   J^PJaNG. 


FLOTERING    SUKUBS. 
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F  tliose  tlie  mcst  suitaLlo  arc 
evorirrrcii,  but  some  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  early  flower- 
in  <:   tlcciJuoii-*    shrubs    are 
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verv(le^lr:'l>le.  eev*"e\eeed  the  splendid 
liCi'beri.'j  l^Anciiiil :  its  fuliaije  is  liand- 
somt*;  it  Moom.s  froel}"  in  April  (ci'rlier 
ii;^'a*:i.st  a  wall  and  In  warm  jsituations), 
and  its  fine  raceinos  of  irolden  drop-like 
llowor.s  render  it  one  of  the  iiiicst  shrubs 
we  have.  A  bed  o^  it  is  unsr.riva.ssed  by  any  yel- 
\  low-lloweriii/^  j)lant  or  shiub  at  that  reason.  But 
the  lovelieni  oi  all  yellow  beds  is  tliat  formed  by 
tlie  tiny-folia ijed,  yet  dense,  dw  arf,  Berherift  eoipetri folia  ; 
and  not  le^^s  beautiful  is  the  :[xori.ceous  Mahonia  aqn'fo- 
lium,  which  has  handsome  folia  ire  and  line  heads  of 
yellow  blossoms.  TJ»e  Berbern(^s  are  easily  eultiA'ated 
in  pots,  and  do  well  in  a  eonn^ost  of  lidd  loam  and  leaf 
mould  in  equal  pa^fv.  The  fir<( -named  fornix  a  line  bed 
of  from  1  to  ?f  feet  hijii,  the  Berberis  empctrifolia  one  of 
from  1  to  Iv,  foot  ]ii_:;h,  and  the  Mahonia  aquifoliuTU  beds 
of  from  2  to' 3  feet. 

The  earl3'-floweriRr(  kinds  of  2£rlca  or  hardy  Heaths 
form  admirable  bel^.  The  best  low  rose-eoloured  bed 
that  it  is  possible  to  have  fur  spring-bloominiX  is  one  of 
E.  eamea,  and  that  known  a-^  E.  herbaeea,  a  fh-sU-eoloured 
kind,  Httle  diflerin^i;  from  the  preeedina^.  Thcu  there  is 
E.  meditcrranea,  wiih  pink  liowe"^,  which  is  handsome 
in  habit,  and  makes  a  line  bed  from  1  foot  G  inches  to 
3  feet  high*.  Tiie  above,  thoui^h  doini:  best  in  peat  soil, 
will  thrive  in  ordinary  ixround,  and,  formin;^  close  balls. 
will  move  freely  twi'*e  a-year — to  the  beds  in  October,  and 
to  snnimer  quarters  in  the  last  week  in  Alay.  only  they 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  after  removal. 

Kalmia  glauca,  a  frecdlowerin:;  dwarf  slirub,  with 
reddish  blooms  appearing  in  April  and  ^fay,  makes  a 
nice  bed.  It  likes  peat,  and  so  do  all  the  American 
plants,  and  tliese  are  acbnii-abl}'  ada])ted  for  plant in<r  in 
groups,  the  foliaire  being  as  elfective  as  the  ilowers. 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  amongst  tlie  handsomest 
we  have.  They  all  form  close  balls,  and  on  this  account 
maybe  transplanted  with  as  much  certainty  in  May  or 
June,  immediately  after  ilowering,  as  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year,  it  being  desirable  at  that  time  to  plant  them 
in  prepared  beds  of  peat  soil ;  but  in  autumn  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  flower-beds  with  as  much  soil  adhering 
to  the  roots  as  possible,  and  planted  in  their  winter 
quarters  ia  ordinary  sod,  where  they  will  bloom  nearly 
{i.  think  quite),  as  well  without  as  with  peat  sod.  They 
certainly  are  grown  more  safely  in  potS  in  sandy  peat 
soil.  Ledum  thymtfolivat^  and  X.  buxifolium  are  dwarf 
and  dense  in  habit,  and  form  admirable  edgings.  They 
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are  very  ]>retly  wdien  in  bloom,  the  blossrrm^  hnv^  rbik 
in  bud,  and  expanding  of  a  eiear  white.  Tlio  m'icj^-.Uvd 
form  of  L.  thymifoliinn  makes  a  handsom'*  ediri'- r.litllc 
more  than  <i  ineh-^s  lii!.^-ii.  L.  la^i/hnum  ^<  a  ib'o  .slirnb 
from  1^-  to  2  \'eo{  hi.irh.  and  its  brills  of  \s].\i?  VAoom  are 
remarkably  pretty  in  April  and  ^lay. 

An(lvnrn((hx  foriJjirvfUj  i  •  by  Wxv  the  bo.-'  of  the  .'.ndro- 
meda  fai-jly.  vrocbi-:]!- It^  prctiy,  w:i\-iike,  dc-ii,  a.olv- 
seeiited  l'T(>ss  >]ns  in  i;\\S^  \voi\iAm  in  Marcji  and  Aj>r*ii. 
It  is  <jne  (d"  the  be.^t  \^?.Vi[>  \\v  ]io^-se^s,  and  is  h^\u  Inaxd- 
some  in  f(:lii;;4e  and  Iiaitlt.  Tlie  ilouers  wvc  wii^.e.  A 
nice  mat(di-bed  for  tlii.^  lovely  slirui)  may  Uc  b)rnied  of 
Vcvnctiiia  timcrodaUt.  v/hicli  ha^  haudsume  foiia.-e.  and 
rather  small,  dro]).iike,  Mhiie  liowers.  home  of  the 
cavlij-flinccrinfi  Jihododadroiis  might  also  be  ei'^dovod. 
It.  cauca.sicum  album  blooming  eai-ly,  and  bein^r  of  dwarf 
habit  i^'  adi  drably  adaotcd  fn*  tlie  luiruos-e.  t;;i.''>d  vhni- 
d  ron  Is'  o  b]  e  a  n  u  m  and  i\.  at  ro  v  i  re  i  is  a  re  r  ^ '  o  v  o  r  v  ' :  i  t  - 
able.  l?]iO(Lodendron  ]^nnticiim  variega!ir,,i  nl -/i  ,  dees 
a  nice  bed  on  ac^-ount  oj"  its  foliage.  Cvron'Ha  uUw.ca, 
with  fine  yellow  flowers  l^orne  in  gi\^at  profii-i-'  ..'iK^.u-h' 
usually  found  in  greenlioiisis,  is  liardy  eiiou  ;]i  to  do  v>vll 
in  slieKercd  .^  itiiulion^,  where  it  makes  a  I)td  cf  \\c 
loveliest  (le^cri]  nun,  and  i^s  varieg.  i*-u  f-.wjj  ((.'.  :.:ladca 
yariegata),  is  indevd  line.  They  v. ii I,  lu-.ucver,  o.)ly  do 
in  some  localities.  "Wiiat  is  ii.oie  euritnis  and  eil'eciive 
in  its  way  than  a  bed  of  Rusem  ht/porflunsuui  or  Douiile- 
leaved  iiuudier's  Broom?  Examine  irs  ])i.)om,  and 
though  the  tiowers  are  green,  it  is  both  sinnilar  and 
attractive  ;  then,  for  forming  a  really  «;<)rconn<  iroiden 
bed,  I'iex  eio'o/jaxi  (Fnrzeb  single  and  d-nTblc,  v,  i'l  c<-n- 
pete  A\itii  anything  of  tiie  same  colour.  Tiiev  slin-ild  be 
grown  in  j'Ots  in  rather  ])oor  .sandy  soil. 

For  the  beauty,  as  well  as  fragrance  of  their  flowers, 
BapJfnes  may  l-e  planted,  and  of  tiiesc  any  of  ihe  foiluw- 
ing  are  suitable  :— IVntica  rul>ra  :  and  tlie'slrj.'ed  form  of 
t]\e  <^pecies  (variegata),  I),  encnrun],  with  j  dik  i.^aw^v^, 
and  its  variegated  form,  vJiirh  ]i:is  ])ink  liower.>  in  ad^li- 
tion  to  variegateil  foiiag{\  'JV  I  ^a.;  ],ne-  should  be  gron'u 
in  pols  of  sandy  loam  and  j^eal,  ia  espial  parts  witli  free 
drainaL.c.  To  i]yQ^Q  may  be  a.bicd  hcvcrai  Coloueasiers. 
as  Simmond.^i,  with  tlie  unest  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter,  and  C.  mierL.j.iiylla.  by  no  means  des])icable 
as  a  plant  for  surfacino:  beds,  ai:d  for  e* living  others, 
atibrdiug  berries  in  winter  and  flowers  in  ^'•rMn_r;  as 
standards  on  four-feet  stems  they  are  also  ornai-iental. 
C.  rotundil'oiia  or  C.  buxifolia  i\  conld  never  ^eo  any 
ditlerence  between  the  two),  is  s^n'table  for  a  bed,  ancl 
a  standard  or  two  will  look  well  if  jiu'iciously  jdaeed. 
Lanrnstinus  (Alburnum  tinus).  is  another  evergreon 
flowering  plant  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  a  bed  or 
two  of  it  wdl  have  a  hand.^cme  appearance. 

After  these  comedeciduous-iiowering  slimbs,  and  when 
we  have  Ja^mim'm  nudijlorum,  which  is  sure  to  do\ser  at 
Christmas  before  the  leaves  are  produced,  and  give  a 
ffolden  mass  for  some  time,  we  have  a  fitting  companion 
for  the  Christmas  Hose,  which  I  will  note  ere  long.  This 
Jasmine  succeeds  admirably  in  a  pot  of  loam  and  leaf 
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mould  in  equal  parts,  and  will  flower  as  well  on  a  wall 
with  a  north  aspect  as  in  the  sunniest  situation.  Bhodora 
■ccmadentis,  with  purplish  blossoms  in  April,  and  which  likes 
a  pot  and  peat  soil,  and  Forayihia  viridiBmna  and  suapensa 
•with  their  yellow  trumpets,  tell  well.  MagnoUa  conspicvui, 
though  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  is  not  out  of  the 
way  as  a  bush  or  pjrramid  pinched  in  like  Apple  or  Pear 
trees,  it  being  well  supported  by  M.  Soulangiana,  and  finely 
contrasted  with  M.  purpurea,  or  obovata  of  some.  Ribes  san- 
Quineum,  aurewm,  and  the  white  variety  tell  effectively  when 
in  a  mass,  and  they  grow  so  well  in  pots,  and  bloom  so  freely, 
even  when  small,  that  it  is  a  marvel  that  they  should  have  es- 
caped being  employed  so  long  when  there  are  so  mimy  empty 
spaces  for  them.  Moutan  Faeonies,  too,  in  endless  variety, 
bloom  so  much  earlier  when  grown  in  pots  as  to  be  eligible 
for  spring  decoration.  Amelanchier  botryapiwntf  treated  as  a 
bush  Apple,  is  a  sheet  of  snowy  white  in  April  or  May ;  and 
managed  on  the  same  principle,  the  Aftvygdalus  persica  flore 
pleno  and  flore  albo,  caniellimHora,  caryophyUiflora,  rosea,  and 
versicolor,  double  rose,  blush,  pink,  and  white,  are  all  fine. 
They  require  the  pot-treatment  of  the  Peach.  And  what  is 
handsomer  than  the  gorgeous  scarlet  of  Pyrus  japonica  ?  It 
and  the  white-flowering  kind,  also  the  double,  are  all  destined 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  flower  garden  in  spring. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  common  shrubs  or  not,  but 
it  is  rare  that  we  see  any  of  the  Buckthorns,  but  most  of  them 
flower  from  April  to  June,  and  though  the  flowers  are  only 
greenish  yellow,  yet  these  shrubs  are  very  fine.  They  may  be 
grown  as  dwarfs,  and  pinched-in  like  some  Pear  trees.  The 
only  one  that  has  white  flowers  is  Bhamnus  frangula.  Why 
should  we  not  also  have  Chimonanihus  frctgrans?  which  is 
most  fragrant  and  likes  peat  soil;  and  we  ought  not  to  say 
our  beds  must  remain  empty  for  want  of  something  to  put 
in  them  until  we  have  taken  the  last  plant  of  ChanuEledUm 
procumbens  from  off  the  Scotch  mountains.  It  is  a  trailing 
Azalea,  not  more  than  6  or  9  inches  high,  with  pink  flowers 
in  April  and  May.    It  requires  a  sandy  peat  soil. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  are  best  grown  in  pots  in  the  com- 
post recommended  for  each,  and  where  none  is  mentioned,  it 
is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  g^ow  in  ordinary 
soiL  All  plants  in  pots  require  good  drainage.  This  should, 
therefore,  be  provided,  and  water  furnished  before  the  want 
of  it  is  indicated  by  the  foliage.  Under  rather  than  over- 
X)otting  is  desirable  to  induce  flowering  more  than  growth. 
Evergreens  in  pots  will  need  little  water  from  November 
to  March,  and  deciduous  shrubs  none  during  that  period.  At 
other  times  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  attention  to  watering,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  bloom  of  any  plant  will  last  longer  when  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  afforded.  G.  Abbbt. 

(To  be  continited). 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 

As  usual,  from  all  quarters  the  question  is  asked  of  me, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  batch  of  Eoses  ?  what  would 
you  advise  me  to  have  ?"  and  as  usual  I  feel  how  very  diffi- 
cult the  office  of  a  prophet  is.  I  cannot  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  manner  in  which  I  fulfilled  that 
office  last  year ;  for  on  referring  to  The  Joubnal  of  Hor- 
ticulture, where  I  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the 
Eoses  of  the  future,  I  find  that  out  of  the  eleven  wliich  I 
fixed  upon  as  likely  to  contain  the  best,  three  only  promise 
now  to  be  among  the  first  rank.  Less  fortunate  in  this 
respect  than  Mr.  Eadclyffe,  I  may  indeed  perhaps  this  year 
hope  to  be  a  little  more  successful,  for  I  happened  to  be  in 
Palis  at  a  better  season ;  but  even  this  is  not  much  of  a 
boon.  Any  one  who  has  gone  over  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  French  seedling  Eoses  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  effect 
tliis.  Kither  you  are  too  early  or  too  late,  or,  malheureuse- 
hient,  the  nursery  is  so  far  off  that  you  obtain  very  little 
information.  Then  the  raisers  of  Eoses  are  so  scattered  that 
it  would  require  a  long  time  to  go  through  them  all,  and 
thus  even  those  who  go  to  far  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  1  did  are  disappointed  in  their  researches. 

1  am  still  stronprly  of  opinion  that  we  must  trust  rather 
to  the  character  of  the  raisers  than  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  French  lists.  "With  that  pardonable  love  for 
one's  own  children  which  leads  many  an  English  raiser  of 


florists'  flowers  to  overestimate  the  beauty  of  his  seedlings, 
they  can  see  nothing  but  the  most  brilliant!  remarkable!! 
splendid ! ! !  magnificent ! ! ! !  varieties  in  their  productions ; 
and  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid*  if  they  contrive  to  sell  them, 
do  not  much  concern  themselves  about  our  disappointment* 
or  rather  not  ours,  but  those  of  the  growers  for  sale.  Ama- 
teurs rarely  purchase  until  the  second  year,  and  then  they 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing  something 
about  the  kinds  with  their  own  eyes  and  ears ;  and  by  tiie  au- 
tumn following  their  ddb<U  a  tolerably  fair  winnowing  of  the 
inferior  ones  has  taken  place.  Following  as  nearly  as  I  can 
the  plan  that  I  adopted  last  year  of  classing  them  under 
their  respective  growers,  I  shall,  omitting  the  wonderful  and 
in  some  cases  incomprehensible  descriptions  of  them  given 
in  the  French  lists,  briefly  sketch  their  characters,  and  say 
where  I  have  seen  or  heard  such  reports  as  give  one  good 
reason  to  hope  fiavourably;  and  first,  then,  with  the  Paris 
raisers. 

CHARLES  YEBDIBB. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  are  only  two  Eoses  to  be 
let  out  by  M.  C.  Verdier  this  year,  and  one  of  these  I  know 
to  be  good. 

1.  Dtichesse  de  Cayltis. — ^A  very  well  formed  globular  Eose, 
of  crimson  scarlet  colour,  and  of  vigorous  habit.  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  if  this  will  not  be  found  to  be  amongst  the 
best  Eoses  of  the  year. 

2.  Due  de  Wellington.  —  A  brilliant  velvety  red,  darkly 
shaded ;  centre  of  the  flower  lively'  red. 

EUGENE  VERDIER  FILS  aIk^. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  M.  Verdier  very  politely  brought  me 
his  seedling  Eoses  to  see  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying. 
It  was  after  that  tremendous  storm  of  the  18th  of  June  hsM 
burst  over  Paris,  deluging  everything  and  beating  down  the 
heads  of  the  poor  Eoses ;  and  besides,  several  of  them  were 
only  under  numbers.    There  were  these,  however,  which  I 
selected,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  valuable  acquisitions.    I 
may  add,  too,  that  I  went  through  part  of  his  seedling 
g^'ound,  and  saw  there  many  hundred  varieties  rejected  which 
a  year  or  two  ago  would  have  been  thought  superexcellent. 

3.  Rushton  RadcVyffe. — An  odd  combination  of  terms,  unless 
we  are  to  style  our  reverend  brother  as  the  Scotch  do,  the 
Eadclyffe  of  that  ilk,  or  drop  the  name  and  call  him  Bush- 
ton,  like  "Lochiel"  or  "Islay."  Well,  the  Eose  is  a  fine 
one,  of  the  style  of  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  very  frill  and 
clear,  with  no  shading,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  it  do  not  take  a  leading  position. 

4.  Auguste  Rivi^e. — Lovely  carmine  red ;  reverse  of  petals 
paler ;  edge  of  petals  light. 

5.  Comtesse  de  Paris. — Lovely  currant  red ;  fulL 

6.  Docteur  Andry. — Beautifully  imbricated ;  lovely  carmine 
red.    Very  good. 

7.  G^nSrcd  d'HautpouU. — Flowers  in  clusters;  lovely  soar- 
let  red.  I  think  this  is  the  one  that  I  had  marked  as  next 
in  merit  to  Eushton  Eadclyffe.  If  so,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
valuable  flower. 

8.  Madame  Verschaffelt — Plant  almost  thomless  (I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  any  particular  merit) ;  well-formed  flower^ 
beautiful  tender  rose. 

0.  Souvenir  de  William  Wood. — A  flower  said  to  bear  a 
likeness  to  Prince  Camille  de  Eohan,  only  darker.  If  tliis 
be  a  con-ect  description  I  did  not  see  it;  but  one  that  is 
said  to  be  an  improvement  on  that  fine  variety  mu3t  indeed. 
be  desirable. 

MARGOTTIN. 

10.  Charles  MargotHn. — I  see  that  my  excellent  friend,  oxily 
announces  two  flowers  this  season,  and  of  these  I  have  only 
seen  the  present  Eose.  It  is  a  very  large,  brilliant,  and 
showy  flower,  one  of  the  very  brightest  I  have  seen,  and  1 
should  think  likely  to  be  a  valuable  Eose. 

11.  Mademoiselle  Am4li6  Uelphin.  —  Lively  carmine  rose, 
well  formed,  and  large. 

HARSST. 

12.  Jhichesse  de  Medina  Coeli. — Some  two  or  three  yeaxF 
SLgo,  before  Marest  removed  to  his  present  nursery,  driven 
out  by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Paris,  he  told  Mr.  Stan- 
dish  and  myself  that  he  had  a  grand  Eose  to  let  out :  if  tlii? 
bo  the  one  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 
At  any  rate  he  has  raised  two  Eoses  which  ought  to  give  >ii»yi 
credit — Prince  Leon  and  Comtesse  Cecile  de  Cbabrillant,  and 
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0147  these,  as  flur  as  I  can  recollect.  I  think  that  we  may 
^en  hope  that  the  Dacheese*  which  is  described  as  shaded 
blood-red  pniple,  may  be  one  of  our  best  Boees. 

LSVEQXnS  ET  FILS. 

13.  John  VeUcK — ^A  very  lively  red ;  well  formed ;  the  plant 
very  yigorons. 

14.  Madame  Eliza  Vilmoi'in,  —  Very  free  flowering.  A 
curious  Bose,  somewhat  puckered  on  the  edges.  I  saw 
these  Boses  at  Paris  in  the  summer,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
was  greatly  prepossessed  with  them.  And  now  for  some  of 
the  Lyons  Boses. 

LA.CHABHB. 

An  honest  good  raiser,  who  has  every  year  sent  us  over 
something  good,  and  whose  judgment  as  to  a  Bose  we  may 
consider  to  be  tolerably  good. 

lb,  Madame  CharUa  Verdier, — ^A  beautiful  vermilion  Bose, 
described  as  being  between  Baronne  Provost  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland ;  and  if  so,  likely  to  be  a  very  great  acquisition. 
We  want  Boses  of  this  character,  and  if  Lacharme  says  that 
it  is  good,  we  may  well  give  him  credit  for  it. 

16.  Xavier  Olibo  (which  I  have  no  doubt  will  come  to  be 
called  "  Holybones  *'). — This  is  described  as  a  large,  well- 
formed,  velvety  black  Bose,  amaranth  shaded ;  and  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  amongst  some  of  the  foremost  Boses  of  the 
season. 

GUILLOT,  P&BB, 

Another  raiser,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  good 
flowers,  has  this  year  some  which  promise  well. 

17.  Capitaine  Bognat, — A  cupped,  very  full  Bose;  brilliant 
red. 

18.  Madams  Portier, — Tender  rose.   Not  very  large  flower. 

19.  Monsieur  Moreau,  —  Beautiful  purple  Bose;  flowers 
globular. 

20.  Triomphe  de  la  Terre  des  Boses. — A  beautiful  violet 
Bose,  very  fragrant.  Let  us  hope  its  name  wiU  be  signifi- 
cant of  its  beauty. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  these  colours  are,  for  I  find  the 
same  colour  oftentimes  most  differently  described,  or  to 
what  flowers  they  bear  any  analogy.  They  sound  well,  and 
17  and  20  especially  so.  Let  us  hope  they  wiU  siistain 
M.  GuiUot's  character.  I  find  I  must  defer  further  criticisms 
till  next  week. 

A  word,  however,  first  as  to  Mr.  Badclyffe's  communi- 
cation. I  did  not  enter  into  the  subject  of  white  and  light 
Boses  generally,  but  only  as  I  was  asked,  those  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class,  or  I  should  certainly  have  referred  to  those 
which  he  has  mentioned.  Madame  Macker  is  an  unknown 
flower  to  me,  so  I  can  give  no  information  concerning  it. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  we  must,  in  speaking 
of  Boses,  especially  as  to  their  hardiness  or  otherwise,  make 
our  observations  conditional.  Thus,  Mr.  Badclyffe  says 
Viiginal  requires  a  wall ;  but  it  does  not  do  so  with  me — ^it 
blooms  and  grows  very  well  in  the  open  border;  while, 
strange  to  say,  I  have  had  Madame  Bivers  half  a  dozen 
times  firom  various  growers,  and  yet  have  always  lost  it, 
although  I  have  in  most  places  seen  it  growing  in  great 
vigour. — D.,  Deal, 


LATIMEBS. 


\A 


(Concluded  from  page  336.) 

Ik  concluding  our  notice  last  week  we  left  off  at  a  bonk, 
passing  over  which,  and  by  the  nice  specimens  it  bears  of 
Pinus,  Wellingtonia,  Cypress,  Abios  pinsapo.  Hollies,  and 
Tews,  mingled  with  older  deciduous  trees,  we  reach  a  flower 
garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  offices  and  mansion,  and 
concealed  from  them  by  a  dense  thicket  of  Yews,  Hem- 
look  Spruce,  Hollies,  &c.  This  garden  has  a  large  fountain 
in  the  centre,  with  large  flower-beds  round  it,  and  might 
have  been  a  very  pretty  spot  before  the  surrounding  trees 
threw  over  it  so  much  shade.  Mr.  Donaldson  spoke  of  its 
being  transformed  into  a  fernery,  and  there  are  plenty  of  nice 
yonng  Tews  to  continue  the  boundary  all  round,  so  that  the 
place  would  not  be  seen  until  you  entered  it  through  an  arch 
of  Tew  or  Ivy.  Boots  and  puddingstones  were  being  col- 
lected f<»r  the  purpose,  and  a  few  Pinuses  on  the  higher 
points  that  will  be  thrown  up,  in  addition  to  the  surronnd- 
mg  boundary,  will  give  a  nioe  shade  to  the  Ferns.  A  few 
~  ones  and  fine-fouaged  plants  among  the  Ferns  will  add 


to  the  effect  of  the  latter,  and  thus  another  distinct  feature 
of  interest  will  be  formed  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the 
mansion.  From  the  reservoir  of  water,  forced  up  from  the 
lake,  water  might  grace  this  fernery  as  well  as  the  elegant 
flower  garden. 

Passing  hence  through  the  pleasure-grounds,  we  reach 
the  stables  and  the  kitchen  garden,  the  former  a  fine  block 
of  suitable  buildings,  but  which  there  is  some  idea  of  re- 
moving farther  eastward,  so  that  the  present  road  to  them 
may  be  shut  up  or  made  strictly  private.  The  kitchen 
garden,  of  about  3^  acres  in  extent,  has  the  outside  walls 
here  covered  with  masses  of  Laurels,  and,  if  the  contem- 
plated change  take  place,  Mr.  Donaldson  expects  to  cover 
these  walls  with  firuit  trees.  Under  present  circumstances 
the  effect  is  very  good. 

Of  the  kitchen  garden  we  must  say  little,  a?  our  critical 
gossip  has  been  rather  lengthy — gossip  which,  if  it  yield 
little  pleasure,  will,  we  trust,  be  equally  powerless  to  give 
any  offence.  Notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  we  found  fine 
quarters  of  vegetables  for  present  and  for  winter  use,  and 
among  them  a  new  curled  Borecole  fi-om  Mr.  Vei^ch,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Scotch  Cabbaging 
Kale. 

Among  the  fruit  trees  we  noticed  some  nice  trellises  of 
strained  wire,  about  3^  feet  in  height,  for  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  the  trees  in  both  cases  being  clustered  with  fruit- 
buds.  We  know  of  no  plan  so  suitable  for  small  gardens,  a 
great  amount  of  fruit  of  the  best  quality  being  thua  obtained, 
whilst  the  ground  between  may  be  cropped  with  low  vege- 
tables. Such  trellises,  too,  are  easily  protected  from  birds 
and  wasps.  Mr.  Donaldson  also  assured  us  of  a  striking  fact, 
that  though  the  wasps  attacked  without  mercy  the  Goose- 
berries grown  as  bushes,  they  did  not  at  all  interfere  with 
those  grown  upright  on  the  trellis.  All  the  Apples  and 
Pears  by  the  side  of  the  main  central  walk  were  root-pruned 
last  season,  the  Apples  to  be  kept  down  as  low  dwarf  bushes, 
and  the  Pears  to  be  grown  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  all 
were  bristling  with  buds  and  short-jointed  wood.  The  trees 
against  the  walls  had  either  been  renovated,  or  taken  up 
and  replanted,  or  root-pruned  with  good  effect.  There  were 
whole  quarters  of  Strawberries  in  pots,  most  of  them  in 
24's,  each  pot  standing  on  an  inverted  saucer,  with  free 
space  all  round,  and  the  plants  were  the  finest  and  strongest 
we  have  seen  for  years — in  our  opinion  just  too  strong ;  but 
no  doubt  they  wUl  produce  fine  masses  of  fruit.  Of  other 
sorts,  Mr.  Donaldson,  for  the  main  supply,  prefers  President, 
which  he  considers  like  Keens'  Seedling,  but  greatly  superior 
to  it  under  glass. 

There  were  a  small  Fig-house  or  two,  a  small  and  a  large 
Peach-house,  a  span-roofed  vinery  in  which  the  roots  had 
been  lifted,  a  Paxton-house  for  the  million  for  various  pur- 
poses, but  with  an  upright  glass  front  as  far  as  we  recollect, 
and  the  flap  or  cap  between  each  two  sashes  capable  of 
being  raised  at  pleasure  for  the  half  or  the  whole  of  the 
length  by  a  simple  lever.  The  back  wall  of  this  house  had 
several  broad  shelves,  so  that  by  these,  in  addition  to  the 
platforms,  a  great  number  of  things  may  be  stored.  The 
main  range  of  vineries  is  divided  into  three  or  four  houses 
of  good  size — one  pruned,  one  in  which  the  wood  was  ripe, 
one  planted  with  Muscats  doing  well,  and  one  filled  with  fine 
Hamburghs.  These,  fine  as  they  were,  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Donaldson ;  and  he  had  cut  out  several  Vines  at  one  end, 
hanging  the  fruit  in  the  fruit-room,  aud  planted  fresh  ones, 
after  having  made  a  fresh  border  for  them.  He  can  draw 
^ome  of  the  old  stems  over  this  part  next  season,  and  thus 
by  degrees  he  will  renovate  this  fine  house  and  never  lose  a 
crop.  These  vineries  are  17  feet  wide,  17  feet  in  height  at 
back,  and  about  1^  foot  in  front.  The  borders  outside  rise 
pretty  well  to  the  water  spout,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
were  all  covered  with  strong  wooden  covers,  tarred  or  painted, 
to  keep  heat  in  and  cold  and  wet  out. 

Among  flowers,  not  to  speak  of  pits,  frames,  small  houses, 
&c.,  we  found  a  nice  greenhouse  and  stove.  But  we  must 
mention  only  one  thing  about  the  plants,  aud  that  is,  that 
the  greenhouse  was  rendered  more  beautiful  by  a  number 
of  pots  of  Convolvulus  or  Ipomceas  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  tint,  and  stripe,  the  plants  being  allowed  to 
twine  about  a  branch  or  the  top  of  a  young  tree  fixed  in  the 
pot.  These  climbers  in  pots  made  a  most  attractive  feature. 

Out  of  doors  we  found  fine  plants  of  Chrysanthemums. 
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JOTTRNAli  OV  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGB  GASDSNSR. 


C  ifHofmibm  hrimi. 


The  dry  weather  and  the  grnb  had  spoiled  a  border  of  China 
Astei's,  in  the  cnlture  of  which  Mr.  DonaldBon  used  to  excel ; 
but  as  a  consolation  to  ns  we  noticed  a  nice  border  of  her. 
baceous  and  beddinpf  plants,  and  were  informed  that  this 
border  belong:od  to  Lady  Che^ham,  whence  she  could  gather 
flowers  without  interfering  with  the  beauty-  of  the  rich  par- 
terre near  the  mansion.  Somethini^  of  this  kind  should 
alwflTs  be  provi<led  where  out  flowers  in  quantity  arc  a  daily 
desidtratum.  Nuthin«if  wid  ho  thorouf^hly  par.nlyso  energy 
and  eliort,  as  lindintr  a  fir.st-iat«j  ted  oi"  ><'sterday  trans- 
formed into  little  better  than  a  wreck  to-chiy,  tiirou^h  this 
perpon  and  that  being  permitted  to  j^athor  flowers  Irom  it 
at  pleasure. 

One  otiitr  I'not,  and  we  fmiyli  the  account  of  our  morninf^'s 
insj)t'Ction  o}  this  iiUeie5<tizi^r  place.  On  walking"  up  the 
bank  fn^iu  tlic  ]-letisur(^  o-round  we  obperved  cas^t  metal  pipes 
in  trench*  8  not  vet  filU-d  (tlie  joints,  we  think,  o!oi;cd  with 
lead),  Ujv  trnr.emittiTi'^  water  irom  the  reservoir  in  a  higher 
position  to  rlie  stablfp,  srardt^n,  mansion,  f!f!ofi?,  clorj^T- 
man's  Iiotho.  ilc.  This  water  of  the  reservoir  is  bvoiiiilit 
U]>  t:'o  hill  ironi  tlic  h.he  by  the  notion  v'.'  f  wiu-r-wlKel. 
\Neo'<l  not  «<  e  1]  o  wlioci  n-^  tho  ]^h'o<*  vv^i.-?  lofl:«,(.  l-^it  wo 
saw  Tlr.  3Io':Lahe,  tlio  roIo  F::ri";'J!  ^-nui'iit  oi  t'i;»  iuriii, 
and  his  \v;iter-uh«  cl  wi^  g('i»ii^.  nn-l  'iclj^no-  in  t;u'>sli,  cut, 
grind,  saw  tin. I'm-,  tic.  Thv  v.-.-i^.r  to  tm-]!  tl  i.>  who»*l  is 
bvor,v;Lt  across-  t'»rGU,%'li  t];o  wf  <n\  \y  i\  wnciuii  c">.!v»'M  Irorii 
the  lak^*,  ansl  <A>r  \v)i::t  't.  i.-uWvd  th"  o]d  ^tr^nm.  %xi.ich  acts 


minds  aaid  pockets  of  honeet  nurserymen  would  not  be  hurt 
by  consii^ninpr  hundreds,  nay  thousandB  of  the  well-grown 
new  Koses  annually  to  the  faggot-pile,  where  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  put  to  make  room  for  better  vaiieties. 

Looking  at  the  great  and  deserved  love  England  has  for 
her  Rose,  I  consider  this  subj'ict,  which  I  have  but  feebly  laid 
before  your  readers,  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  our  national  flower. — Henry  Cup.tis,  Tlie  Devon  Rosery, 
Torqy.ay. 

L.VEGE   PEAES. 

Seeing  in  the  Joui-nal  what  the  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  of 
Cnunton  iVIanca',  near  Newark,  can  produce  from  the  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour  P.^ar,  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  slip  taken 
from  the  P.^'w/nes  t^to.iulord.  to  show  what  can  be  produced 
irom  the  Duchesse  d'Angoidome.  The  weight  of  the  eight 
Pears  was  711)?.  14<  ozs. — GiinEiiT  Tweedie. 

**  A  fnut-bearing  Pear  tree  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Tweedie, 
and  is  quile  a  pn  (\\'.(y.  i3y  a  prtioess  which  Messrs.  J.  Palmer 
pnd  Son  hiive  cari'itti.  out  with  singular  success,  the  tree  is 
d'./ariod  in  siz".  so  as  to  ^uin  in  produce  what  it  loses  in 
statme;  and  tl.i'^  ^}^er:nion  (a  Ducbesse  d'Anf^ouh^me)  has, 
under  'Mr.  Two*  ries  oareiui  monaj^ement,  proved  so  prolific 
that,  iiioiu,li  lit  I  hi  more  than  4  loot  high  and  growing  in  an 
ll-iiicli  i>v)t,  it  <h-phjyed(iglit  inimensi?  iVars ;  one  measured 
as  tho  tail  oorvr..  to  th.o  innn  whoo).  :>i-.  rvlrtoalfe  would  ,  ^*'^^'h'  1-  in^-h.'s  round,  and  v.-«'ighod  14  ozs. ;  another,  of 
like  \vr:o  nov.ov.  hnt  t]  o  o:i;<^-Hde  is  onJy  h.-ii  onoiurl)  to  p"''^'^*^'^' f-'^^^*'^'^*^  *'^^"'-"'^'^^^*'^'*^"'-^'' "^^'•■'.-^»''^^  ^ »  ^  the  rest  of  the 
Uivo  }  -m  a'or.-;.-:  ln-<\n:u^  ,-,f  m  ovor.d.ot  v.\r  \.  '1  ho  wjiool  ^^^V  ^^-i^'-  worthy  cuir.j  anions  ofthr^qe  individual  specimens. 
that  .iviv.'s  th,«  ^.r.ichanorv  for  t]:o  siH'olv  o,  w;j  r  t'>  the  '*  V.'hcn  at  J  iin;m,  v.o  had  an  opportunity  which  we  gladly 
man-:  n  I^a  cntn-  iv  in  a  tham>.or  hont^th  tho  c'ro.md  k-v*-!,  '  ^ra^^^^*-  <o  '  t'  violin-  tlie  -ardon  and  jn-eenhouse  in  which 
and  t'.e  ta^  wati^r  »om.-s  oo.t  l>pnf>atli  ll;o  vvsrivU'.  If  the  •  ^^^^'  T. 'jwoodi-^  praoU.. -.with  so  much  snc^^ess  as  an  amateur 
warcr  i^  too  Uw  to  (irive  this  wh' ol  a  hor-=f  <''ni  h-M^mrdoved  horti'^'dtuii^t ;  and  -.vi-ieol  sure  ihnl  if  no-ehants  and  others 
to  wf.:k  the  in:i,-hii:,.rv.  ']'),(•  e;o-oad<^  s  a  !in<^  !.  -itine  A\ith  '  ^^"^'--^  ♦^'^'^-^  ^f*^^'  ^^'-^'^  he  a<'0'>iii]i'i<iios  with  considerable  Care, 
the  ^^aU'l•  -loi^uihii;  ami  ^Sdliiio'  on  r  it,  in  t^ii  's  a'')t  to  bo  ,  ^^^*  ^*  coinvnratively  small  peoiprii^ry  <;o>t,  tho  luxury  of  a 
drv  wh.n  Dh.  ianu  uhoci  is  w.  i kod  doi-i^.'-  ihe  i]vy.  iuiiso  '  p:i'(^<^^^l^«^"^<-  ^^-nl'l  bo  mra-h  more  -<  iio.-aiy  indulged  in.  A 
t'oo  cas  -ad.  .^rmo  JS  in-dus,  \a  i.ioh  raisii.- v.-nuhrn^.^-^sitato  i  ^^'^^'  ^^^"^  oxotios  Ihrnr.-d  a!non-^-^„  its  contents,  and  from  the 
but  little  altoration  in  tho  j.rosert  ban.;s  of  the  lako,  an<l  i  ^^*^^ '^""*^  *1^^^^'* '^  liarvest  oi  (irapos,  suuilar  to  these  large 
iar  enough  !>:>'•]:  traUhlVr  tho  wat-rs  of  the  old  sfrtam'  into  '  Ppecimous  whioh  lent  opulence  to  tho  exhibition.     An  aviaiy 


the</o]uo;  nud  :.<  t  Mr.jy  wonM  luuoh  morepov\"v  i^o  'vivcn 
to  Ihe  \\heid^",  but,  as  tho  old  s*rt 'vii-«  ^^'ould  su]>|  !y  '^s  maoli 
water  a  '  is  now  t;d."n  ior  worhir;:  then,  l}u»  oa.-ofM*^  ^viMi 
itf-  tuuiltliuf  r'^'d  sT>  r  Mtuj"  v.-at<  v.-  wou]<l  h^Mi  Miiu"  of  lit^rntv 
(ywy  h('\\;  of  tho  O;;;,'.  "Wo  iK  o*i  .-f-arco'v  ad-:  that  lualness 
rnd  '*'  (.('  'i.ltuio  NVi  JL"  evorv\vIj'"ro  cou--  iouoio. 

'Ij.f  '.r.'t  wor-!  ill  ;ho  sixto*  nth  ii^it'of  tl;»*  pr^virr.s  a.itiole, 
pa<_T.    :;.,:^,   hh.  idd  be  "winding"  instead  of  *M<nildiiig." — 


near  by  vied  in  attracrivev.cFs — we  miffht  ahnoet  say  bore 
away  tho  palm  from   evon  the  fruitful  vineiy.     Such  a  col- 

!  lection  of  th<'  i(.it' ovi'l  trilus  is,  we  suspect,  not  to  be 
roadily  to-md  el-ov.lioroin  tho  jx'-.session  of  a  private  gentle- 
man.    In  a  shed — we  cannot  call  it  a  cage — 2o  feet  by  9, 

\  wi'VQ  moro  th'^n  a  hundred  birds,  from  the  redi breast,  the 
Invk,  the  Mio'cl  ird.  the  thrush,  and  ot^iers  of  a  commoner 
kind,  to  th"  o'  h  ':tu/I\  oiuary,   rtnling,  and  pheasant,  all 

,  manifesting  a  lovin-r  I'olluw.diip  w:\l\  oaidi  other,  and  forming 

I  such  an  intorostiug,  lur.py  fan^ily  as  was  dolightlul  to  behold. 

j  An  Oak  stump  iti  to"  ooutro,  and  various  shrubs  in  other 
parts  of  the  aviary.  i(irm  tho  roo-^ts  or  rosting-plnoes  of  the 
piunuo^rd    raoo,  u)  d   tl  tTo   th<  y  were  seen  hopping  from 


PKorcsAL  roil  a  i:()se  co:\i:cittee  at 

PAias. 

IT--  w  can  tho  irun.lath  n  of  now  Posos  fiMm  tl,o  orntinent  j  ^^^^?  to  tw^n-,  or  takiii-  a  ia./er  ?:i/hl  a-ross,  enjoying  com- 


bo ^tfuruod  nlvrrf-j'^'-  .;.sh/  to  lli^  ^:u'/ii^dl  -rAwors?  i';\ct3  P^^i'^tivo  Iro' dom,  and  ovidently  in  the  hi<^hest  comfort  and 
<:o  to  pr..vp  that  (Hit  of  the'idtv  row  Ivo.-es  TLnu-'-dv  si  rrl  to  ,'  J'^^^'^^*''-  -"^  i?»  ^'*'^  plica-anC  is  th.o  paragon  of  the  entire 
Tois  oouudv  not   more  th(\n  live  or  six  iive  ov.-r  three  voars     t\«tal)3i.-dauont,  aT.d  to*-  eveahire,  tl^a-rh  superlatively  hand- 


souit.'  and  uu'st  supeil  ly  ;'t*ir(d.  as-onus  no  haughty  airs, 
and  live.>  ia  au)-\v  wit'.i  Ja  •  humhlcht  of  his  brethren.  The 
owner  of  this  uiuipio  feat  ia -rod  r-'tiuhlic  is  3Ir.  C  Tweedie, 
v.dio,  wo  su})'><  i*e.  fools  a*--  iioch  '*h'afuiro  in  presiding  over  it 
as  his  brotuci"  does  in  Lis  iioriioodlural  products." 


in  tho  Ttuldic   7uin<i,  rr   are  worthy   of  a.  phu  e  as  distinct 
varit  ti<'y  In  auv  rosfH'-tal  jo  I'o^(^  ca»;dovue. 

^^  )jdo  1  boliovt'  t'ott  tlu)  vcirsl^^oi*  au<l  l>^f.7,  from  tJie 
groat  hrat  of  tiie  ].rovpnt  and  last  season,  wil:  ))lace  Knglish 
raisers  moro  on  a  h-vel  'nitii  tiioir  n*''i:ddHmrs,  Sftmothing  in 
the  n)t'antiiuo  nuist  bo  thne  to  t  revt  ut  .!•  P'd'sli  ffn-wers  and 
■juuo«-nrs  Irrm  hung  ouito  dh;;usted  and  dii-ooara;;(d  in 
buviii'^  Tif'x  lotsos, 

1  v.onhl  prop«>so  for  Con: idc ration  tli-it  a  ot>mniittee  to 
protert  too  intorosts  of  t!ie  i*o.''e  }>o  lormod  in  tliis  o^.untry, 
iou-'h  on  tlu.  prmoiple  ot  the  Fru>  (\.i?:!;ii.ti  o  ol  the  i^oyal 
H(t''tiou!tr.r.^l  So--'>ty,  to  oousii-t  of  .<a/  twoi.ty  of  the  llrst 
lloM}  irrow^rs,  t«»  sit  at  I'arls  ovory  ?u<»nth  durin^.r  the  Kose 
smison.  To  earry  tins  out  a  IxV^r^c  tSooioty  wouhl  r«  ((uire  to 
b,^  set  on  loot,  earh  mem'jor  suhsoribing  a  tix(  d  moderate 
sum  t(»  dolray  e:  UL'U.^os  imdudin'--  tho  sou'iiu"'- out  moutldv 
t'>r«o  «r  m«^re  tif  the  ahovo  o<uuudttee  to  pro-l(ie  at  the 
nioftir-^-  in  I'ari*^,  and  icive  C'-rtitiou;,'s  (k  merit  and  prizes 
ior  tho  b  ^t  now  productions.  Tho  xUiLdi'^di  judon.out  and 
t  ..-to  wot\ld  thus  be  }>itt»^r  m«'t,  coi-THhrice  r'store<l,  and 
thiu^  and  monoy  saved,  as  it  w.»uld  not  thou  be  neoes.  ary  to 

grow  in  fjunntify  humlrods  of"  novoltios  "  two  years  in^forc     over  t!u3  trees  night  and  day.     In  a  short  time  fresh  leovee 
they  can  be  iaiihiully  recomraendod  lor  our  gardens.     The    came  out,  but  all  the  fruit  gradually  disappeared. 


LAPCE   CKOP  OP   PKACilES. 

In  lsrr>  I  ript  n«^d  on  oi.dit  tr^  s  ItAK)  Peaches,  many  of 
immense  si/o;  a~^i  in  l'">v,  liio  .--auie  tn^es  produced  and 
brt  riudit  to  jxT.HCti  ui  :_oJ()  1  coohi-s  not  so  largo,  partly 
owing  to  tlio  da-ouglit.  In  tho  y»  ur  i^v'.;},  about  4tKK)  Peaches 
had  previously  btM»u  taken  c:f;  and  in  1^<*H,  at  least  5000 
were  also  removed. 

The  ei^rht  trees  aro  ..n  a  vrall  with  a  south-easterly  aspect, 
have  been  about  eight  jen  years  j»lanted,  and  have  generally 
borne  most  abundant  cro];*?.  in  consofjiienco  of  the  fruit  being 
for  pome  yoais  df^st roved  by  soring  frosts,  I  had  a  covering 
of  thin  canvass  ]>laced  over  them.  In  the  first  year  when 
removing  the  canvass,  I  found  an  abundant  cropof  fiTiit  bnt 
no  leaves  ;  thes"  had  b^^ou  destroy e<l  from  keeping  the  oorecB 
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In  ttie  following  year  I  removed  the  covers  erery  fine 
dti^  Mid  Bome  fine  nights,  and  the  resnlt  wafi  a  splendid 
crop  of  fruits  This  same  result  occurred  several  years  in 
TOoeesstoQ,  until  the  sheets  being  weakened  by  age  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  the  trees  were 
that  year  unprotected.  However,  the  spring  being  inild  the 
cro^  was  good.  In  the  following  spring  when  the  trees  were 
in  fall  Woom,  a  heavy  shower  completely  washed  away  the 
p^yien,  and  in  that  year  nl^o  I  had  not  a  Peach.  Nest  winter 
I  placed  a  tomporaiy  coping-board  about  12  inches  wide  over 
the  trees  and  left  it  there  until  about  June,  when  the  rain 
wonld  be  serviceable.  The  rosult  was,  thct  in  that  and  every 
soeceeding  year  I  had  splendid  crops.  This  simple  and  clieap 
mode  of  protecting  the  trees  I  conceive  to  be  lar  the  best. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  crops  of  1863  and  1864. 

An  Englishman  writincf  iv  a  eontoraporary  this  year,  says 
he  had  510  Peaches  on  tluvc  trees,  whereas  I  had  1124  on 
my  two  largest.  I  hope  thnt  the  publication  of  this  note 
will  call  forth  remarki?  ti  om  Peach.^rower«»,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  know  whether  others  have  exc^^ded  what  my  gardener 
hae  acoompliGhed. — ^1'.  Daly,  FairliiU,  Cork. 

[We  do  not  understand  tlie  racnsurements  of  the  trees 
wMch  bore  those  extniordiniu y  cro;>s.  Mr.  Daly  in  anotlier 
letter  says  :— One  tree,  i::.'>  f  jof  by  10,  230  ;  two,  20  feet  by  10, 
•iOO ;  two,  20  feet  by  10.  4oa  VsHiolo  Icnj^tb  with  eight  Poach 
ti'ees  128  feet.  No^'.  tis  live  tree.'?  cconpy  103  feet,  then  only 
25  feet  are  left  for  the  otli^r  three. — Eds  j 


^^EW  HOSES   FOll  1S<55. 

I  BEO  to  acknowled'jre  with  thanks  tlie  receipt  of  Rose 
catalogues  from  Mr.  Itivci*^.  S-nvbrid*?*  worth  ;  Mr.  (Jranston, 
King's  Acre,  llerelovd  :  iM/.  0;int.  Colchester;  Mr.  Cattell, 
Westerham  ;  and  M.  iJujrine  Vi^rdier,  Paris. 

On  perusing  the  liiits  of  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  the  improvement  they  exhibit  by  the  rejection 
of  largo  number.^  of  intoviur  kind^,  with  wliich  they  have  in 
former  years  been  too  much  bnrdened,  to  the  no  small  per- 
plexity of  purchasers  and  the  disi^ust  of  rosarians  ;  there  is 
yet  room  lor  further  ininroveni'^nt,  which  it  is  hoped  that 
the  experience  of  another  vear  will  su^i^irest.  As  it  is,  Mr. 
Kivers's  catalo<:^ue  is  so  carefully  compiled  that  there  is 
indeed  little  to  comohiin  of.  and  very  much  to  jiraiBC  and 
be  pleased  with.  By  not  in^ertinij  the  noveltio'^^  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  of  which  it  is  impOcsihh»,  as  well  as  uniair,  to  speak 
with  certainty  till  tiiey  have  hv^ni  r;uiiicicnlly  proved,  Mr. 
Rivers  has  act^d  quite  in  eonf'^rmity  with  tho  thorouijh 
knowledge  of  Koses  whicii  Ims  alwnys  di^tinf^uiyhorl  him  a^ 
a  great  authority  in  all  tlip.t  relates  to  thcnj.  If  the  other 
^:rrowers  who  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  new  kinds  before 
lolly  proved  were  to  give  th»nn  in  a  separate  list,  as  is  some- 
times done,  it  wouhl  decide  Uy  improve  their  csitalogues. 

All  lovers  of  the  jRose  owe  a  tribute  of  respect  to  M.  Ver- 
dier  for  the  many  charminiT  varieties  oriirinated  m  his  esta- 
blishment. Ho  has  also  readily  acknowledged  the  merit  of 
English  borticulturhsts  by  conierrinT  their  ntimrs  on  flowers 
c^iginated  or  sent  ont  by  him — nam»^s  that  are  highly  es- 
teemed and  respected  among  us,  a^  will  be  seen  by  the  list 
presently  to  be  given. 

M.  Verdier's  announcements  are  in  two  lists — the  first, 
published  in  Septeraher,  contains  the  new  kinds  originated 
in  his  own  establishment  and  some  otiiers  sent  out  by  him 
(for  the  perusal  of  this  1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  l^adclyile,  of  Knshton) ;  the  second  contjiius  the 
kinds  obtained  from  the  «ced-beds,  and  spnt  ont  lor  the  first 
time  by  other  French  nurserymen.  In  these  list^  there  are 
seventy-three  Hybrid  Perpotuals,  seven  Bourbons,  two  Tea- 
BCented,  three  i^erpetual  Muss,  two  hybrids  from  Bourbon 
and  Noisettf,  and  one  Microphylla — in  all  eiirhty-eight. 
These  statistics  are  given  tlint  your  readers  unacquainted 
with  the  fa^ts  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  enormous 
aomber  of  varieties  yearly  otfered  fur  our  acceptance,  and,  of 
OMirs*,  grievoas  disappointment  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
take  the  bait.  Seeing,  too.  that  the  modest  prioi  of  25  irancs 
— that  is,  j31 — is  asked  for  a  single  plant  of  very  many  of 
tiMm,  om*  French  friends  must  evidently  have  fast  hold 
of  th^  n&tion  that  "  John  Bnll  has  more  money  than  wit.'* 


doubtful  at  present  whether  any  of  them  are.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  it  in  the  descriptions  given  of  them, 
with  one  exception  to  be  presently  noticed.  If,  therefore, 
this  annual  influx  is  not  steadily  resisted  by  oiu:  great 
growers,  with  some  reservation,  their  collections  will  continue 
to  be  disfigured  by  kinds  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  them. 

The  Ibllowing  are  selected  from  the  list,  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  the  raisers.  They  are  all  of  them  stated  to 
be  of  vigorous  habit,  with  large  and  full  flowers,  and  may 
probfdjly  in  tnno  be  found  to  be  of  some  merit.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  entertuin  any  expectation  of  sons  in  our  climate 
that  have  not  a  sound  and  hardy  constitution.  If  any  hope 
on  tho  point  may  be  expressed  it  is  that  the  kind  bearing 
the  nume  of  the  worthy  rector  of  Kushton  may  prove  a  sterling 
acquisition,  it  v/ill  th  in  be  a  reeognition  of  merit,  reminding 
the  Kobc-loving  public  of  a  good  and  painstaking  rosarian. 

Ihcteur  Amh'y  (VerUior). — PerfeC^ly  imbricated;  deep  red- 
dish carmine;  flowers  about  12  centimetres  in  diameter 
(44  incijos).     A  variety  of  the  highest  merit. 

llubldo.i  Radchjfie  (Verdier). — Perfectly  imbricated;  fine 
cherry  red,  clear  imd  distinct ;  from  10  to  12  centimetres  in 
diameter  (4  to  4i;  inches). 

Sov.vcnir  (le  IVillUt,)},  Wood  (Verdior). — Blackisli  purple^ 
very  dark,  similar  to  Prinee  Camille  do  P  >han,  but  darker; 
flowers  I'rom  9  to  10  centimetres  in  diameter  (^;U  to  4  inehes). 

JoLa  Key  lies  (yent  out  by  Verdier,  but  not  obi  ai  nod  from 
his  seed-plots). —  Vivid  reddish  scarlet,  shtuled  maroon; 
10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter  (4  to  4!^^  inches). 

WiUiam  ]h;Jl  (sent  ont  by  \  erdier). — Globular  and  well 
formed;  bright  cherry  red;  about  12  Centimetres  in  dia- 
meter (Ij  inches). 

Cliarles  Wood  (Portcmor,  jun.). — Doepred,  shaded  bla;'ki.sh, 
of  fine  iorm  ;  0  to  10  centimetres  in  diameter  (u\  to  4  inehes). 

Vcnh  Ilchjd  (Gauter.'au).— -Very  erect;  bri^^ht  ro:-y  car- 
miue;  12  to  14  centimetres  in  diameter  (4 1  to  O-^;  inches). 
A  verv  effective  variety. 

Madame  ALoreav.  (Gonod). — Cupped,  paony-.shaped,  with 
large'  petals  at  the  cireiimj'erenee  ;  brii^ht  daz/lmg  red,  shaded 
with  violet ;  12  to  14  Ct'iitimeties  indiauie-ter  (4.]  \:>>o\  inches ). 

Cluirlcs  2[arfioiii)i  (L^Iargottin). — Brilliant  carmiue,  witli 
fiery  centre. 

Unc  de  ]t\'irnint<m  (Granger). — Bright  red,  velvety,  shaded 
black,  with  lit^hter  centre. 

John,  Vc'ttrh  (Levoqu.'). — Well  formed;  fine,  vivid,  shining 
red. 

'Jhi'lanie  ChrrUs  Verdier  (Lachai'me). — Well  formed  ;  fii:o 
vermilion  rose,  between  Bai-on  Prevust  and  iHiciiess  of 
Sntiierhmd. 

Mr  hmoiAcUe  Lo'idc  d^  FaVoux  (Trouillard). — Fine  fo^m; 
white,  Hli^'htly  lin^e-l  wiih  rose. 

Mnnsieur  Jhncenne  (Liabaud). — Capped;  Velv'cty,  Mackl&h 
pur  "le. 

Xavicr  OJilo  (Lacharme). — Fine  form;  velvety  blajl:, 
shadcil  iiery  amaranth. 

One  of  the  moot  j>romif;Ing,  should  it  prove  Ful^I^Iently 
hardy,  is  the  Tea  or  >ieisette 

Mnr''''h(d  y>cl  very  vii^orous,  with  long,  stor.t,  reddish 
branches;  hvives  con«i?ting  of  three  or  1:ve  leatiet.^,  extra 
hirge,  sliinintr  and  undulated;  tl)wersfull,  Irem  li-  t^)  14  Cf-n- 
timetres  in  diameter  (4:;  to  5A  incLes),  of  a  beuutil'tii  deej) 
yellow,  int'-nnely  fragrant.  Obiain-d  some  year?  v.'^o  by  a 
hortienltnrisl  in  the  south  of  rrancc,  and  it  luis  till  tl'C  pro- 
sent  time  r''in'n!ied  nnL'iiOwn.  'U'ds  n5a;^n:l:cmt  }'<'se  is 
the  mos5t  beautiful  of  all  the  ^'oi.fettes,  to  vrhicli  h(4ong 
Chromatella  (Cloth  of  Gold),  Isabella  Gray,  Jean  Hardy, 
Solhiterre,  t*:e.,  and  sarpasres  tiiem  in  habit  and  abiridance 
of  bloom.     Sr»  says  ^l.  Verdier. 

But  if  all  the  ab>'»re  are  a.t  present  little  known  to  us 
except  by  name  and  the  raiotrs'  descriptions,  there  are  some 
by  our  ov/n  cou7itrymen  nov/  being,  or  abo;'-t  t')  be,  distri- 
buted whicli  may  be  depended  on,  and,  t]i(n'ef<n-e,  v.ort'i 
immediate  attention.  Sucii  are  Princess  of  TV  Icj  (W.  Paul), 
Dr.  LltuVeif  (W.  Paul),  Kln<fs  Arte  (Cranston),  lrZ''r<b\  of 
Wesicrham  (Cattell),  a  fine  autumnal  Kose,  fully  described 
at  page  yl2. — Adolphus  H.  Kent,  Blechijyfcy. 

• 

Place  atjx  Dames  ! — I  have  just  been  shocked  to  read,  in 


It  i«  a  Bheor  impossibilitj'  that  all  of  these  new  fioses  can    the  Eose  catalogue  of  Messrs.  William  Wood  &:  Son,  that 
b#imptevomeBt«  upon  tiiOBewe  already  poesess;  itiseTen  j  **  Reynolds  Hole,  cup^>cd  and  double,  is  in  the  u-ay  of  Louise 


aso 
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Odier;**  and  as  this  can  only  mean  that  I,  in  a  state  of 
inebriety,  and  in  the  position  which  schoolboys  assume 
-when  guying  each  other  a  back  at  leapfirog,  am  obstructing 
a  young  lily's  path,  I  think  it  my  duty,  as  a  married 
clergyman,  immediately  to  assure  your  readers  that  I  am 
perfectly  sober,  perfectly  straight,  and  have  never  performed 
gymnastic  contortions  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Louise  Odier. 
— ^Bbtkolds  Holb,  H.P« 


DOUBLE-GLAZED   FRAMES   FOR  EXCLUDING 

COLD. 

Thebb  are  so  many  persons  who  desire  to  save  their 
plants  during  winter,  who  have  no  means  of  applying  heat  in 
any  way,  that  I  think  I  may  do  them  a  service  by  brin^^ing 
"to  their  notice  the  plan  I  have  found  so  very  usefhl — viz.,  a 
<louble  frame  to  keep  out  the  extreme  cold. 

This  idea  I  obtained  from  seeing  double  windows  em- 
ployed in  several  London  houses,  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  west 
of  London  generally,  to  keep  out  the  noise,  and  maintain 
the  rooms  at  a  more  equable  temperature.  Knowing  well, 
^as  I  do,  that  a  stratum  of  air  between  two  glasses  will  keep 
out  noise,  heat,  and  cold,  the  adaptation  of  this  principle  to 
preserving  plants  in  winter  is  not  very  surprising,  and 
having  in  practice  for  two  or  three  years  proved  its  value 
I  now  bring  it  before  your  readers  in  order  to  verify  my  dis- 
<jovery,  or  rather  adaptation,  of  a  fact  well  known. 

I  have  had  my  lights  made  with  a  very  broad  frame,  so 
ihdkt  two  sashes  can  be  made  upon  it,  one  under,  one  over, 
80  that  they  both  lift  at  the  same  time,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  give  air  to  the  plants  beneath.  I  have  some  of  the  usual 
— shall  I  say  old-fashioned  ? — glasses,  the  snow  has  fallen 
upon  them,  and  I  find  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow.  The  snow  rapidly  disappears  from  the 
single  lights,  but  on  my  double  sashes  it  remains.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  science  of  radiation,  conduction,  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  4&C.,  suffice  it  to  say  to  a  gardener,  that  with  a 
double  light  the  cold  will  not  go  down  to  half-buried  pots  or 
;plants  as  through  a  single  light. — Septimus  Pibssb,  Ph.D., 
F-C.S.,  &c.,  Chiswick, 


iSrOTES  MADE  IN  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  PARIS 
DURING  A  VISIT  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

About  five  years  ago  you  were  pleased  to  insert  in  your 
pleasant  and  useful  Journal,  a  few  notes  made  by  me  during 
a  visit  which  I  had  then  paid  to  the  Valley  of  Montmorency, 
celebrated  for  many  horticultural  productions — amongst 
fruit.  Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Cherries ;  and  amongst  vege- 
tables, notably  Asparagus. 

I  have  again  paid  a  visit  to  that  beautiful  country,  and  I 
am  not  singular  in  my  estimate  of  it,  for  since  I  was  last 
there  a  vast  number  of  country  seats  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance have  sprang  up,  the  Parisians  having  taken  a  lesson 
out  of  our  book  by  residing  in  the  environs,  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  to  the  extent  we  do  here,  but  leaving  Paris  for  five  or 
six  months  of  the  summer  only.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
reconcile  ladies  who  have  resided  all  their  lives  in  so  gay 
and  so  fascinating  a  capital  as  Paris,  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  the  quietude  and  domesticity  of  a  genuine  country  life. 
No  opera !  No  theatres  !  No  society  even — at  least  not  that 
varied  and  amusing  one  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to.  A  country  residence,  therefore,  during  the  winter  months 
would  be  looked  on  as  little  less  than  an  expatriation.  In 
fact,  until  a  radical  reform  takes  place,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  family  to  carry  out  such  a  project,  unless  they  made 
up  their  minds  to  do  so  in  the  most  primitive  style,  and 
wait  upon  themselves ;  for  one  of  my  friends  having  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  up  his  town  house,  coachman,  footman, 
cook,  lady's  maid,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fry,  waited  upon 
the  mistress  to  inform  her  that  they  must  leave  her  service. 
"Why,  what  docs  all  this  mean?  What  is  the  matter  that 
you  should  thus  all  wish  to  leave  at  the  same  moment  ?  " 
^'Well,  Madame,  we  are  very  contented  and  very  happy 
in  your  service,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  your  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  country  all  the  year  round,  and  in  the  winter 
we  should  all  die  of  enwuiJ* 


When  it  was  told  to  me,  I  remarked  at  once,  "Well,  yon 
let  them  all  go  of  course."  "  Indeed,  we  did  not,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  gave  up  our  project,  as  we  were  quite  certain 
that  we  should  never  be  enabled  to  replace  our  old  servants 
by  others." 

Time,  however,  works  wonders,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  families  making 
the  country  their  permanent  residence,  and  this  will  pro- 
duce a  favourable  effect  by  increasing  the  traffic  on  the  rail- 
ways, which,  except  by  the  morning  and  evening  trains,  is 
very  small  even  during  the  summer  months,  as  families 
residing  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  iu  Paris,  have 
no  desire  to  go  there  very  frequently.  Of  course,  I  am 
alluding  to  the  fiumlies  of  merchants  and  those  engaged  in 
commerce.  Constant  residence  would  also  tend  much  to 
encourage  horticulture,  for  although  a  vast  deal  of  money  is 
already  expended  in  the  pursuit,  yet  it  is  confined  to  those 
who  may  be  strictly  termed  the  rich.  These  have  certainly 
very  pretty  and  tolerably  well-kept  gardens,  and,  aa  a  rule, 
very  extensive  ones,  but  they  would  be  neater-looking,  bear 
examining  more  minutely  did  their  owners  have  them  con- 
stantly under  their  eyes  during  the  winter  as  well  as  summer 
months.  Well-kept  lawns  wo^d  then  be  better  appreciated^ 
but  I  see  no  improvement  in  them  since  last  there.  The 
ladies,  who  take  the  initiative  in  all  gardening  matters,  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  difference  between  an  English  and  a 
French-kept  lawn,  but  they  are  powerless  over  the  obstinacy 
and  stupidity  of  their  gardeners.  Talk  to  one  of  these  latter 
about  cutting  the  grass  once  a-week  and  he  would  simply 
think  you  mad.  As  to  rolling  and  cutting  edges,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  iron  roller  continues  to  be  un- 
known. 

I  am  only  referring  to  the  private  gardens.  The  public 
ones  decidedly  take  the  lead.  In  them  every  available  im- 
plement is  taken  advantage  of.  I  saw  one  which  may  be 
known  here,  but  was  quite  new  to  me.  It  was  a  double 
roller,  or  rather  a  pair  of  rollers,  one  following  another 
and  worked  by  a  locomotive.  The  rollers  were,  I  should 
say,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  of  great  power.  The  grass- 
cutting  machine  I  could  not  hear  of  either  in  Paris  or  its 
environs.  What  are  Messrs.  Green  about  ?  What  Messn. 
Shanks,  that  they  do  not  make  their  machines  known? 
They  are  wanted  badly  enough,  for  even  in  the  public  gar- 
dens the  lawns  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellenoe 
required  by  the  critical  eye  of  an  Englishman.  In  other 
respects  these  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  artistically 
arranged.  The  system  of  ribbon-beds  and  massing  is  not 
carried  out  to  the  exclusion  of  mixed  borders,  which  I  ex- 
amined with  minute  attention.  The  harmony  of  ooIouib 
was  well  observed,  as  was  geometrical  precision  as  to  dis- 
tances, and  every  border  was  a  mass  of  either  flowers  or 
foliage,  although  there  was  nothing  strikingly  new  to  record. 
Clumps  of  Fuchsias  hiding  the  stems  of  standard  Roses, 
Gladiolus  serving  the  same  purpose.  Dahlias  tied  up  aa  thej 
grew  so  as  to  fortn  a  straight  column,  were  stiff  perhaps,  bat 
the  blossoms  were  concentrated,  none  straggling  abont  or 
hanging  down. 

I  have  said  that  the  borders  were  a  mass  of  flowers  or 
foliage.  This  latter  may  not  seem  a  desideratum  to  us ;  but 
French  taste  runs  much  on  handsome-leaved  plants  of  the 
tropical  class,  amongst  which  Cannas  figure  to  a  considec'- 
able  extent.  These  are  used  both  as  single  ol^ects  and  in 
largo  masses  without  the  admixture  of  any  flowering  plant, 
save,  perhaps,  an  edg^g  of  some  large  Geranium — the  Pink* 
much  the  same  colour  but  larger  than  Christine,  being  a 
favourite.  By-the-way,  does  Tom  Thumb  grow  larger  there 
than  here?  it  so  appeared  to  me.  But  to  return  to  the  mixed 
borders.  Every  plant  is  placed  in  a  hollow,  so  that  water 
may  be  given  without  fear  of  its  running  away  from  the 
roots.  The  system  of  watering,  too,  is  good  and  uncommon. 
A  series  of  Indiarubber  tubes  is  formed  by  screwing  one  into 
the  other  until  the  required  length  be  arrived  at.  These 
tubes  are  perforated  with  very  small  holes,  and  care  is  taken 
that  in  screwing  them  on  to  each  other,  the  holes  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  straight  line.  The  tubes  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
fdongside  a  border  let  us  say,  the  cock  is  turned  and  &  fine 
and  gentle  shower  feJls  on  everything  within  its  reach.  One 
man  can  thus  regulate  a  long  length  of  tubing,  removing  it 
from  time  to  time  as  required.  I  saw  this  system  in  opera- 
tion in  the  gardens  of  the  TnillerieB  and  the  Jardin  d' Aooli- 
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mattttioii.    In  the  latter  place  I  was  caught  in  the  shower 
when  strolling  off  the  public  thoronghfkres. 

Bat  I  shaU  tbe  your  readers  by  this  discursive  chat.  I 
sat  down  with  the  intention  of  addressing  you  upon  one 
sniyject,  and  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  it.    I  mean 

THX  OUIiTTJBB  OF  ASPABAOITS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  of  the 
cnltiyation  of  this  much-esteemed  yegetable.  The  noted 
grower  in  France,  is  Monsieur  L'H^rant,  of  Argenteuil,  the 
neighbouriiood  where  I  was  visiting.  He  is,  no  doubt,  known 
to  many  of  our  horticulturists,  as  he  has  been  studying 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
has  carried  off  eighteen  medals,  three  being  enamel,  one 
brcmse,  twelve  sUver,  and  two  gold.  One  of  these  last  was 
from  the  Brussels  Show  of  this  year,  where,  by  the  way,  it 
was  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  the  P^re  L*H^raut, 
the  French  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Le  P^re  L'H^raut  for  many  years  possessed  but  one  hectare 
of  land  (a  little  less  than  2\  acres),  upon  this  he  confined 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus ;  but  from  it  he 
derived  an  income  of  4000f. — say,  ^160  per  annum.  He  sells 
his  produce  to  the  first-class  restaurants  and  purveyors  of 
Paris  at  inconceivably  highi  prices.  He  produces  bundles 
containing  thirty-five  heads,  measuring  14  inches  long,  and 
weighing  6  kilogrammes,  or  roughly  12  lbs.,  for  which  he 
recces  frt>m  25^  to  30f.,  and  that  during  the  entire  season. 
'Hie  smaller  heads  sell  at  from  5f.  to  lOf.  He  has  latterly  been 
joined  by  his  son,  the  firm  being  now  L'Heraut,  Salbceaf 
et  fils,  and  they  have  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of 
their  land.  On  one  piece  I  saw  2000  plants,  on  another  1700. 

Argenteuil  being  only  a  few  miles  from  the  residence  of 
my  host,  I  dreve  over  and  saw  both  father  and  son.  We 
happened  to  hit  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  vintage,  every 
hand  was  in  the  fields,  but  we  found  Madame  L'Heraut,  the 
son's  wife,  and  she  with  genuine  French  amiability  insisted 
on  condacting  us  to  her  husband.  Leaving  our  carriage, 
therefore,  with  the  groom  we  trudged  through  the  vineyards, 
and  a  most  animating  sight  it  was.  It  was  just  the  moment 
of  the  midday  repast  of  bread  and  Grapes,  and  the  various 
groups  looked  like  so  many  pic-nic  parties,  everybody  was 
very  merry,  for  the  groups  were  not  composed  merely  of  the 
laboiuers  but  of  their  friends  also.  All  are  welcome  at  such 
a  thne  to  eat  their  filL  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought 
OS  to  the  vineyards  of  P^re  &  fils  L'Heraut.  The  first  I 
fonmd  a  plain  unpretending  gardener  of  the  old  school,  with 
an  idea  about  going  a-head  nevertheless;  the  son  a  fine 
specimen,  physi^lly,  of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  been  a  soldier, 
of  course,  had  a  good  intelligent  face,  and  we  soon  found  him 
tobe  thoroughly  up  to  his  business.  The  father  being  occupied 
with  looking  after  his  people,  the  son  ciceroned  us,  after  dis- 
patohhig  to  the  wine  press  two  carts  laden  with  open  barrels 
filled  with  Grapes  of  the  morning's  gathering.  From  him 
and  from  a  pamphlet  which  he  gave  me,  published  by  him- 
self and  entitled  "  CuUure  des  A.tperge$  en  Plein  Air,*'  and 
sold  at  50  centimes,  say  Sd.,  I  learnt  the  following : — 

The  Asparagus  flourishes  best  on  an  old  vineyard,  as 
the  copious  nourishment  given  to  the  Vine  suits  it.  The 
(dder  a  soil  and  the  more  worked  it  may  have  been,  always 
provided  that  it  has  been  constantly  well  kept  up,  the  better. 

The  seed  has  much  to  do  with  success.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  their  career  they  grew  the  Hardy  Dutch,  a 
very  productive  variety  but  not  bigger  than  the  middle 
finger,  and  having  the  disadvantage  of  producing  its  crop 
an  at  once.  For  many  years  past  they  have  saved  their 
own  peed  from  some  they  originally  had  under  the  name  of 
Bose  de  HoUande  PerfecHonde,  This  variety  is  in  quality  and 
size  much  superior  to  that  grown  in  the  locality.  It  pro- 
duces during  a  longer  period,  and  gives  first-rate  and  in- 
creasing crops  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  and  will 
then  continue  good  for  another  twenty  years.  For  the 
raising  of  this  seed  and  its  cultivation  I  must  refer  your 
readers  to  tilie  pamphlet  in  question.  I  must  confine  myself 
to  the  plant  itself. 

In  the  selection  of  the  ground  never  take  the  site  of  an 
oftd  Asparagus-bed.  A  soil  slightly  clayey  suits  the  jBom 
ds  HMvnde  best;  but  this  variety  up  to  its  sixth  year  is 
not  an  abundant  producer,  although  it  amply  makes  amends 
Inr  its  exceptional  size  and  qnali^,  by  the  longer  duration 
OK  Hb  season,  and  by  the  greater  Umgewity  of  the  plants. 


A  sandy  and  dry  soil  suits  only  the  smaller  varieties  of 
Asparagus* 

In  making  a  plantation  no  beds  are  raised  above  the  sur- 
face. Holes  are  dug  on  the  level  ground  in  the  autumn 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  inches  deep,  1  yard  apart,  and 
4  feet  distance  in  the  rows.  The  earth  taken  out  is  placed 
between  the  rows  in  the  form  of  hillocks,  which  may  be  used 
for  early  Potatoes,  Lettuces,  or  Dwarf  Beans — anything  in 
short  that  comes  off  early.  Into  each  hole  is  thrown  3  inches 
deep  of  half-rotten  stable  manure  mixed  with  cowdung  and 
town  rubbish,  or  in  default  of  this  last,  read  scrapings  and 
rotted  vegetable  refuse — the  older  the  better.  It  is  covered 
to  the  depth  of  li  inch  with  some  of  the  earth  taken  from 
the  holes. 

In  the  month  of  March,  towards  the  end  in  this  country,  the 
one-year-old  plants  are  put  in  by  opening  a  hole  with  the 
hand  between  the  manure,  one  plant  to  each  hole,  taking 
care  to  spread  out  the  roots  carefully  and  equally;  cover 
with  1^  inch  of  the  soil,  pressing  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
strongly  down,  place  a  stick  to  each  to  mark  the  spot  that 
no  injury  may  arise  when  digging  the  ground. 

During  the  summer  months  keep  the  ground  as  free  firom 
weeds  as  a  lady's  fiower  garden.  In  the  autumn  when  the 
stems  are  nearly  dry,  cut  them  down  to  the  height  of  6  inches. 
Should  any  have  fiuled  let  the  stick  remain  to  indicate  the 
spot,  and  replace  in  the  following  March:  In  the  month  of 
November  the  roots  should  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  by  removing  a  little  of  the  earth  from  the 
surface ;  and  in  this  state  the  plant  passes  the  winter,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Asparagus  does  not  suffer  from 
cold,  but  moisture,  and  the  more  earth  there  may  be  over 
the  crown  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  such  moisture. 

The  cultivation  for  the  second  year  is  the  same,  except 
that  a  little  more  soil  may  be  thrown  over  the  crown  at  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  a  stake  4  feet  long  should  be  placed 
between  every  alternate  plant,  so  that  the  two  plants  may 
be  attached  thereto,  in  the  autumn,  to  prevent  their  bemg 
blown  about  or  broken  off  by  the  wind,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious. The  wind  causes  the  stems  to  make  holes  at  the 
base,  into  which  the  rain  enters  and  rots  the  crown-  ^ 

In  the  third  season  of  their  growth,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  if  warm,  the  ends  of  the  stalks  should  be  renaoved, 
and  each  plant  should  be  earthed-up  to  the  depth  of  8  inches 
for  the  stronger,  but  less  for  the  weaker.  These  mounds 
shoidd  be  raised  exactly  over  the  centre  of  each  crown.  The 
largest  heads  may  be  taken  during  fifteen  days  only,  and 
when  about  2  inches  high,  as  a  rule  ^e  should  be  satisfied 
with  taking  from  three-year-old  plants  two  heads  from  each. 
You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  use  the  word  "cutting,"  but 
"taking"  off.  I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  a  little  stoiy 
thereon.  At  a  Meeting  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
in  Paris,  various  knives  for  cutting  Asparagus  were  sent  in 
by  makers.  The  President,  the  Comte  de  Momy,  said— 
"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  must  leave  it  to  the  most  ex- 
perienced man  in  France  on  this  subject.  Monsieur  Pire 
L'Heraut,  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  those ; "  but  to  the 
amazement  of  all  present  he  stated  that  he  knew  no  more 
about  it  than  they  did,  for  he  never  cut  a  head  in  his  life, 
and  should  consider  it  murder  to  do  so.  Being  called  on  to 
explain,  he  did  so  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  The  earth  is  removed  until  the  two  fingers  arrive  at 
the  head  of  the  crown,  the  stalk  is  then  thrust  off  (much  as 
we  take  off  Khubarb-stalks  I  presume).  If,  however,  it  wfll 
not  come  off  without  injury  to  the  crown,  a  blunt  knife  is 
placed  against  it  close  to  its  junction  with  the  latter,  and  it 
is  snapped  off  by  pressure.  The  crown  is  then  earthed-up 
again.  In  the  autumn  all  the  earth  is  removed  down  to  the 
crowns  and  replaced  by  the  compost  already  alluded  to,  a 
little  of  the  old,  light,  pulverised  soil  is  thrown  on  again,  and 
the  ground  between  the  rows  is  then  well  dug-down  to  the 
roots,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  injure  them.  In  the 
March  of  the  fourth  year  the  earthing-up  may  be  increased 
in  height  to  10  inches,  lifore  heads  may  now  be  taken  from 
the  plants  and  during  a  longer  period.  In  the  spring  of  the 
fifth  year  the  soil  may  be  earthed-up  in  one  continuous  line, 
and  fresh  compost  put  in  the  alleys  in  its  place.  This  com- 
post serves  to  walk  upon,  and  is  getting  into  condition  for 
use  in  ^e  following  year.  In  the  autumn  the  g^round  is 
again  levelled,  and  this  is  continued  from  year  to  yettr. 
During  the  fifth  year  the  gathering  may  oontinae  for  a 
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month  ;  and  in  the  sixth  year  the  plants  are  in  perfection, 
and  it  may  be  carried  on  for  six  weeks ;  but  the  season  for 
this  vegetable  ought  never  to  extend  beyond  that  period, 
except  by  beginning  earlier  with  forced  plants." 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers,  particularly  small 
gardeners,  if  I  give  my  calculation  of  the  profit  derived 
from  the  growth  of  this  vegetable  by  M.  L'H^raut. 

I  have  said  that  the  produce  of  his,  ^  s,   d.    JS    s.   d, 
hectare  of  land  brought  him  in  4000f. 

a-year,  which  we  wUl  call  160    0    0 

I  cannot  say  what  is  paid  for  land  in 
Argenteuil;  therefore,  I  will  take  it 
and  labour  at  its  worth  here — say,  then, 

for  rent    22    0    0 

"With  the  exception  of  carting  com- 
post, the  whole  wiis  cultivated  by  him- 
self. I  take  his  own  labour  then  at 
4s.  a-day — a  hij^h  rate  here,  quite  un- 
known in  France.    T:  at  would  be  ...  63    0    0 

Forty  loads  of  compost  and  delivery 
at  10s.     (Is  it  too  much  or  too  little  h)  20    0    0 

105    0    0 


Kettprofit   .£55    0    0 

I  havo  no  doubt  the  profit  is  m\ich  larger  in  France,  but 
an  Encrlish  jrarficner  would  not  look  with  contempt  at  that, 
I  think.  1  shall  be  glad  to  bo  set  right  on  auy  of  these 
points,  and,  in  fact,  court  criticism.  I  see  already  that  I 
have  omitted  one  item — viz.,  the  delivery  of  the  Asparagus 
daily  throu'^hout  the  season.  'J'his  expense  must  be  de- 
ducted li'on:  what  1  Iiave  given  as  the  nett  prollt. 

I  mean  to  try  this  system,  and  have  ordered  my  few  plants 
to  be  sent  me  at  the  filling  time,  which  will  be  in  the  month 
of  Marcii,  and  tliey  will  be  one  year  old.  M.  L'Heraut  will 
not  recoTmnend  fi  ])lantation  to  be  begun  with  older  ones. 
He  insists  tliat  nolbin*^  is  o^ained  by  it. 

If  you  think  my  annual  proj^e^s  would  be  at  all  interest- 
ing, i  siiall  be  b;>ppy  to  ^dvo  you  a  few  lines  thereon  this 
time  next  year. — H.  S.  Watson,  Old  Charlton. 


direction,  the  compass  leg  will  mark  the  fringe  of  the  £a- 
treUe  hiUs,  and  the  weU-known  town  of  Cannes,  with  Lord 
Brougham's  villa.  From  Nice  to  Cannes  it  is  twenty  milea» 
and  iiom  Grasse  to  the  shore  ten  miles.  The  three  towoft 
form  a  geographical  triangle,  having  the  tideless  blue  sea 
for  its  base.  Within  this  triangle  is  the  valley  of  the  Flower 
Farms.  There  ace  flower  farms  in  England  also,  but  they 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  of  France.  Elae* 
where  fiowers  are  ornaments — charming  accidents.  Hea» 
they  are  staples.  They  grow  like  grasa  and  corn,  like  Pota^ 
toes  and  Mangold  WurtzeL  Here  bloom  the  Jasmine!,  the 
Orange,  the  Yiolet,  the  Tuberose,  the  Jonquil,  the  Bose,  the 
Cassia,  not  as  in  our  beds,  not  as  in  horticultural  gardens^ 
not  as  gardens,  but  as  fields.  Uroad  acres  of  colour  fiaah 
under  the  hot  sun.  The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  perfumes 
when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains,  and  the 
gurgling  Var  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  roaring  torrent. 
Here  we  enter  homesteads  not  of  golden  grain,  but  of  Laven- 
der sheaves ;  not  of  cheese,  but  of  olive  oil ;  not  of  beer  and 
elder  wine,  but  of  orange-iiower  and  rose-water  lu  vats ;  not 
of  clotted  cream,  but  of  jasmine  and  violet  buttor.  It  is 
like  a  country  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  You  expect  the 
dark-eyed  peasants  to  answer  you  in  lyrics,  and  the  very 
dogs  to  bark  in  tropes.  Yuu  are  opprensed  with  the  pro- 
digality of  splendour.  The  soil  is  so  fertile  that,  to  borrow 
Douglas  Jerrold's  witty  conceit,  if  you  tickle  it  with  a  hoe,  it 
smiles  with  a  flower ;  or,  as  the  natives  say,  if  you  plant  a 
walking-stick,  the  ferule  wUi  blossom. — Dr.  Sjbi*i'iiiiusPi«S8B> 
in  the  CornhUl  Marjazine, 


CGMPAEATIVE  Pi:OLIFICACl'   OF  FOTA  OES 

I  SEND  you  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  myself  in 
the  produce  of  various  sorts  of  Potatoes,  which  1  can  vouch 
for  having  had  exactly  the  same  sort  of  treatment  in  every 
way.  They  wevr  j^iown  in  what  wo  call  black  soil,  which 
produces  Potatoes  largely,  but  not,  perhaps,  of  so  good 
ijuality  as  browu  R<>il.  I  have,  howevei*,  found  them  all  to 
Lo  good  eaters,  i'aterson's  Blue  is  a  beautiful  Potato  in 
appearance,  and  of  ^a-eat  size  ;  I  had  several  Potatoes 
weigLii:*.'-  31,  30,  liO,  and  i:8  czs.  The  Napoleon  is  a  very 
rank-j^rowliig  Pdi.io,  v.Itli  baiilnis  as  thick  as  a  strong 
walkir.i^-stick.  It  is  a  <i;oud  eater,  but  Irom  its  great  haului 
must  be  an  exhanstini^  crop.  The  iliike  li^^ures  badly, 
possibly  from  a  %vui<t  of  cliaiif^e  of  seed.  My  own  ospericnce 
woiUd  nu.lie  me  think  t:  at  it  does  not  crop  so  heavily  as 
fomierly  ia  this  nei'/abourhood.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  (>,  8,  9,  13, 
and  11,  Wire  all  \n>i  ivoin  ISeolland,  Irom  dilferent  places. 
I  had  no  preieuiae.  I  tried  the  ex2)erimeuts  fairly. — 
W.  W.  II.,  FrcsLjt,  Lo.ncashiix, 

Wvight  cfScff.  :>,  >  .'.  IVch'Jn  of  Marletnhle  rrodiicc. 

1.— 14  118.  1  iitr  ifouV  hue nu  io.-,,  oil  i  t.uie>  ilm  weight  planted 

2.— H  ibn.  r.-ui.-oir.s  i:.  „.  i,t    :'M)  Ihn  ,  or  .^s  liires  ditto. 

3.— 14  Ib.^.  I'.t.-i  o  V  I:.. I lOl  lbs.,  or  2<<J  times  ditto. 

4.— 14  lb**.   P  ui'tit-'s  >  hily   oHl  lbs.,  or  28  Hires  d.ttn. 

i».--14  lh«.  J*  .ui<'(^«i'h  (hai  Mi-c  ...  oV.»  ;i»s.,  or  2">  tin. '-h  ditto. 

♦>. — 14  lbs,   I'ii; I  i.-i.ii'i  Vutoria ;V.';i  !!)>*,  or  2.5^^  tunes  ditto. 

7.— llll-b    Wt  1.1  ■.^  In.p  nul  27-J  lb-*.,  or  li)  tiitifs  ditto. 

8,-14  Ib'^.  r.itiT-Mi's  Niipulccn    ...  220  .bs.,  or  lb  times  ditto. 

9.— '4  1b3.  |),iliial!oy  221  11  h.,  or  not  quite  !♦»  times  ditto. 

lu. — 14  IbH.  l'iiil;-evi .  Iv'ii.p   K  i»  ibs.,  or  more  than  12  liuic*  diuo. 

11.—  1 1  ib«.  i\i'..\v^,i,iijrh  ^tcd.;ug■  .  it;)  ios.,  or  13  iimes  nitto. 

i2. — 14  Ibi-.  Fink.     ;'.'.  lbs.,  or  7  timci*  ditto. 

13.— 14  lbs.  lU'dfiur V2  11.8,  or  6^  tune-'  ditto. 

14.—  .H  ii>».  lii  iv,*t'»  i:«ily 172  Ibh.',  or  S4  limes  ditto. 


Flower  Fauiiixo. — Take  a  pair  of  compasses  and  strike 
on  arc  on  tiie  map  ot  the  Frencii  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
making-  the  ±urt  of  Antibes  the  centre,  open  the  oom- 
passes  to  >iiee,  and  strike  round^-the  hig-hest  point  will  be 
Grasse ;  then  descendinj^  again  to  the  shore  in  an  oi)posite 


CHOICE  PEAES. 

I  REE  that  the  Eev.  9.  R.  Hole  has  recommended  a  Pear. 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  a  tirst-rateone,  Beurr*^  Superfin. 
I  tested  it  by  my  Marie  Louise,  which  is  also  a  first-rate 
Pear,  but  not  quite  so  trooti  as  Beurre  Snperfin.  I  tasted 
also  at  the  same  time  Marie  Loni.-?e  d'Accle.  It  is  delioioney 
veiy  handsome,  and  ol  a  beautiful  colour,  pfolden  vusset.  In 
July  I  tasted  Doyenne  d'Ete,  a  <yood  cropper,  and  nice  for 
an  early  Peai*.  Beurre  Mauxion,  and  Comte  de  Lamy,  are 
good  croppers,  and  very  good. 

Mr.  Rivers  made  me  a  present  of  twenty  Pear  trees  on 
the  quince  stock,  and  they  were  planted  on  the  25th  of 
March  and  9tli  of  April  this  year.  I  am  quite  pleased  with 
the  little  trees  and  their  fruits.  Two  had  no  blooms,  and 
one,  Madame  Millet,  dropped  its  fruit.  The  others  I  have 
not  tasted,  as  they  are  late  Peai-s. 

Doyenne  d'AIenf,'on  is  a  fine  Pear ;  Duchesse  d'Angom- 
leme  is  very  fine,  three  Pears  not  yet  ripe  wei<rhed  26  ozs. ; 
Beun-c  Beaumont  bore  fourteen  handsome  Peara,  and  is 
the  healthiest-looking  tree  of  them  ail;  Beurre  l*:cl  is  very 
fine. 

The  little  trees,  several  of  which  bore  fourteen  Pears,  have 
much  pdeosed  both  me  and  my  vinitors.  I  shall  move  every 
plant  yearly,  and  put  some  decayed  dunj^  and  mould  under 
them,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  r<'port,  as  some  have  done,  a 
failure  with  Pears  on  the  quince  stock.  I  recommend  people 
to  pi-ocure  r.lr.  Kivers'  twellth  edition  of  the  *•  Mimatnre 
Pimit  Garden." 

As  I  am  on  pomologfv,  I  may  mention  that  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Dr.  ll''>^cr,  I  tasted  some  ex- 
cellent Grapes  from  Mr.  Kivers.  I  have  forcfotten  the  names 
of  all  hut  one.  and  that  was  first-rate,  the  Early  Smyrna 
Frontignan. — ^W.  F.  PiVDCLYFFB,  Mushton. 


GAEDEZS"   PEQFTREMKXTS    FOR  NEW 

ZhLVLA^'D. 

Replying  in  part  to  the  in(|uiries  of  your  correspondemt* 
•*  J.  C,"  in  your  paper  of  the  115th,  we  he^  to  sa^*  we  send 
out  monthly  considerable  quantities  of  jrrnss  and  otiiAr 
agricultural  as  well  as  garden  seeds  to  New  Zealand,  and  we 
gather  from  this  that  settlers  there  do  not  grow  their  own 
seeds,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  we  annn* 
ally  send  large  quantities  coming  to  England  this  year  and. 
ordering  a  still  larger  supply.  Wo  shoudd  recommend  your 
correspondent  to  take  out  tools  with  him,  he  would  be  sore 
to  get  what  he  wanted  here,  which  lie  might  not  be  able  to 
do  in  New  Zealand.    With  regard  to  plants  of  Strawberries, 
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and  Qaicks^  we  d*  not  know  whether  they  wonld  undergo 
such  a  joiimey,  bua  *'  fruit  nurseryman  **  would,  doubtless, 
know.  If  thoy  a:.'  taken  tlioy  shoxold  be  packed  separately. 
Seeds  for  New  Zaland  should  be  packed  in  stout  wooden 
cases  lined  with  ;nc,  which  are  of  no  amall  value  over  there. 
— Sutton  &,  Son,  Ueadiruj, 

I  AX  a^le  to  nswer  "  J.  C.,'*  having  spent  fifteen  years 
in  that  country  I  have  seen  Strawberry  plants  taken  oat 
in  a  small  Wakian  case,  but  "  J.  C,"  need  not  go  to  tliat 
trouble  anieeshe  bos  some  very  extraordinary  sorts.  He 
will  find  plent  of  Strawberi-iea  in  New  Zealand. 

Tools  are  tcbe  had  al  all  the  chief  towns.  However,  he 
mig^ht  take  a^ght  spade  with  extra  bindings  on  tho  handle, 
and  a  small  /ur-pronired  Tutato-iork.  Ke  would  also  tiu^l  a 
light  sing] e-Jged  billhook  handy,  (^uick  thriv«3S  well  in  stiff 
clay  soils,  bt  in  Iho  li^^Iit  soils  of  Xcw  Zealand  it  lails,  and 
Furze  is  gr*vn  in  its  pLwje.  (.^iiick  does  well  in  Nelson,  and 
in  some  pa;s  rt  Auckland.  In  Xaranaki  all  the  h- -l^eo  are 
of  Furze.  Jrads  seed  is  grown  extensively  in  Xew  Zealand, 
but  a  lit^I  good  J'erennial  liye  Urass  would  idrvays  lind  a 
market,  ^-ed  Clover  d<Mis  mt  seel  there,  consequently  that 
maybe  il^vu;  but  tae  ojlonlsts  look  with  sa-pi<,iv>n  on 
EnglLsa  '^ed,  it  is  so  otten  spuilt  on  tiie  pas>a^e.  be  -is  uf 
the  Bnwti-a-=  are  more  oiten  '^o.>\  t'aan  any  other.  *' J.  0." 
may  ti<'  C'al>!)ii;re.  Cauli.!  iwor,  ILadi  h,  and  similar  8>'els, 
and  wi  iind  .i  uiarket  i.r  tii.nn,  as  the  coloaiits  laid  a  diifi- 
culty  J  i>roduein^'  riee^ls  oi"  ti)is  familj'  in  a  pare  state. 

Enjiisa-ET'Owu  C>nif)a  seed  alwLiYS  lulls.  *'  J.  0.  "  \»"ill  find 
the  JneiiCan  Lli'^a^  very  de^t:nie4ve  to  the  A')ple  ti-»'es.    li* 

A  Uiii^xns 
h 


he  CJi  t  ii:o  oiu  a  .\'mt  ly  lu'  wll  do  eo:iie  s  'rvic»'._  A  luii:^i 
is  vfV   iestniet'vi  to  the  ro  /4  of  esolic  ivc*3.    Ili^^a  win< 


stead  of  going  north-westward  some  ten  miles  to  Bridge- 
north,  or  right  forward  into  a  splendid  hotel,  just  now  built, 
chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors,  T\e  turn  into  a 
private  road  on  the  left,  pass  tlie  north  end  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  the  finest  criclrot  ground  in  England,  of  six 
acres  in  extent,  level  tliroughom,  and  be.autifully  kept,  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  other  side,  after  passing 
Mr.  Craw's  house,  the  post  oi!lce,  F.*V(>val  private,  and  one 
public  entrance  to  the  pleasure  crr^'iiKb,  wo  arrive  at  the 
mansion,  a  substantiiU,  comraodiM-.^  strticture,  and  as  we 
wore  inf^rraeil,  most  beant'/'illy  fiirnis>UMl,  and  de^^'antly 
decorated  within;  but  in  its  lov^-  levt-l  po-ltion.  and  external 
plainness,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  vast  and 
the  magnificent  around  it. 

Now,  whei-e  shall  we  begin  to  give  onr  maflf^rs  some  idea, 
of  the  impros^Inns  lef-  on  u^  from  our  ha  -ty  vi/it  to  this  in- 
terc3ting  place?  After  a  .Uttle  con-^lderalion,  we  think  it 
will  be  best  first  to  look  through  ti.e  kitch.'n  and  fruit 
garden,  beei-^He  after  all  fhe^e  ar**  iVr^  concerns  of  the 
greatest  utility ;  and,  c^c  'n^l^}-,  h>'C^v''^  in  tiie  lu'i'^a  that  we 
hnrp  hcar-l  aboat  fluv-er-'.^  :s  ai:'I  i'.-ai.  ■.-rv.  w.j  jave  heard 
but  little  as  to  the  IciSjhen  izar.]-  zi,  aii-l  the  in  'ans  ijr  beep- 
ing up  a  snp)>ly  in  all   lepirtmciits. 

The  new  ^:te^lf'n  g'ln'.jn,  in  r(.r*Ta  V'-^inet'on  to  the  old 
one,  is  about  twelve  acres  in  "■:t'"Tif-,  arul  al>'  u^  five  ol  these 
are  InsiJ*?  tlie  suh?l:.nt'al  ^7a!i:^  T;,.'  ve_r«-l-'!'l'  -^  ff'cniel.  to 
have  suffori  I  hvX  little  from  t]:e  <ii-oi;'^-lit  we  j\;)"rieiiced 
farther  soutli,  part^.y,  no  doubt,  f>wing  to  tie'  f^^l•'ndance  of 
the  wi'.tcr  supj>ly.  T'lc/reafc  pro^-ort^'on  ofth"  iv<y'^  a'.rainst 
the  walls  aid  l.ecn  liitoi  ""he  \  r-'vion^  r>".'  (>u  aiil  r>  tk  mled, 
alter  I'la'.'iaLr  a  ouautitv  of  jT'*"  d  t-irfe  .-oil  ocn'"t;ii  «_.'-litree. 
E.;paU<'rH  and  dwarf  sianfi..r'ls  1  v  ih>'  '--i'l«,-s  of  waK:3   had 


areather  ti-uuMs'>me.  W  llh  t!;ese  u:cccpt...as  he  v.iU  lind  '  been  treated  m  the  same  way,  un-.  wiih  the  b.^^t  results. 
Ne  Z^  dan  I  a  :u:e  oountrv.  Vl3  must  make  up  his  mini  L^rg^  quarters  w.tc  m  course  o^  ^.r<  ;  -MMon  f-r  .^  n-.vberry 
foihard  w>.L-.c;  ir.r  gentlejien  gr.rdeuers  are  very  rave  in  plant  in -.  i'n'i  i^^  several  or  on  5.,  >,.  ,,  t.v;  .r^jats  .nid  houses, 
tbt  coiiuti-v.     V/Aa  industry,  sobriety,  and  perseverance    whero  i;nob.-:ti-,n,-t"d  ?uT...,^ht  could  ..*  r.l^tvu:.  d,  were  Fome 


sceo.-s  13  corvim. 

"J.  C.  '  nut  u  not  put  ii^'  seeds  in  the  ship's  hold,  but 
lUst  ke'.p  thtei  in  a  i)cx  In  hin  cabin.  'The  (haup  h<»at  of 
iohold  in  Iho  'rro?)ic3  d.-^troys  their  vitality. — Benj.  V.  llls, 
1,  Orchiii'd  I^lr  c,  I'lunutK^ul  x.'oud,  M'oolukJu 


}:N\'rLLE  HALL. 

This  mignireo^t  domenue  of  the  Ear!  of  Stamf'Td  and 
WarrinL--tou,  i,^  ^itnat»'d  ab.ro":  tix  miles  from  the  tmuvinir,  ] 
busy  t-j    n  of  ^to'irbri'i:,^.',  widen  ^i^'elf  i.?  nearly  a  mile  from  I  walk  through  the   diif«^rent-  Blruc'ereH,    bf^dniiing   at  the 
the   rail  A- ay    .^tii^^ou.      Ih*'    tr  ."oiler   who    go  s   froTU    and  |  north  side  of  the  garden. 
returns  to  Eii\i)i:"rh\'T».  will  re*[uire  a  fair  stock  of  patifeu^e,  <      Out-ride  of  the   w-.V^,  h^^lV^  sod.  oouipo.st^  Aic,  neatly 


fc»ur  thou.-'  lud  [ots  of  ytr.iv»beri:"3  f  •  f'"'r<-iu<f,  mc=-l.y  in  six 
and  sevcu-iucli  p.^t-;,  veiy  ctrong,  at,  I  rir  ,  oim^  th-ir  buds 
well.  Tl; 'J re  v.- -re  soiue  Bla-d:  V'i-.j»  ar.d  i^y'.->\r>'  f>r  «»arly 
work,  and  ^^Mieen.-^  for  hiie  prc)'l"C'\  bu*.  t-M*  ^v".*^  bnik  of 
the  plants  w-u'e  fur  Clinrles  N'^ido--  :iud  <  <<  -iir,  t..;d  of  these 
latter  Mr.  Ci.iWooolie  highly  l^-r  -i".'<lity  ai.d  p"«>  1  if  ^\  Out- 
rdde,  be=-i  h  .  many  ll-)v,-ei-in;;  phu  t  to  )>  -  torei  >1,  '.vp  noticed 
a  '■'reat  onantiVv  of  c-uuT»'''"t  i»!'*ti*~' «^' >•  M  -d  A.'it''  ^'"..'er-buds 
of  the  Azalea  ama-ui',  v.dJch  ilr.  Craw  hl:'*cd  l.>reed  beau- 
tifully. 

To  insure  somethir.-:!'  liko  variotv,  we  ?>  11   now  take  a 


the  elergyiriu,  all  «t»  et^' 1  :'ud  prerented  by  William  |  at  top  by  railing  a  sh«^rt  sa^h  on  soe.th  ^dd.*  ])y  a  lever, 
ster,  I^  ;.rM-l''.,  to  ^he  iUi.ibit.^nts  of  Stourbrid«xe.  Kre  In  front  of  the.^c  w^re  two  p;t.^,  i,d:i^.s  cover^^d,  for  various 
i^  we  n  i'tic  in  a  h«>H«ov  oti  'he  ri^^ht  ha^id  the  ho^uestead     purp03^-»9.  eaeh  V>0  feet  in  len'r*"h.  and   t^vo  ojx'U  briek  pits. 


amidst  the  waitin-^s  itu  1  ehan^uug?  at  Dudley  and  Dudley 
Port  jun^tiou^,  ^Vo.  <'n  i.»iving  the  WL^t  eide  of  .Stour- 
bridge, f^e  notic"  I  a  neat,  haud.^ome  churoli,  school  houses, 
residence  for  ti-i  'ler.',  and  at  a  short  di.stiuee  a  r«'"I'lonce 
for 
Fo 
lon^ . 

of  the  above  b.ui.  vnlt-nt  c^uMl-'i.u,  Slourton  C;HMe,  eele- 
brated  as  the  bircaj-l-i 'C  of  Cnvd.in  d  Pole,  r.nd  for  tlv^  at- 
tempte^l  batt^u-in^'^  it  r'^-'civ^d  ii-om  thecr^un'^n  ofOromwcOl, 
placed  on  tie-  tow-u-'^^g  p«ak  of  ivinver  iM','e.  X my  and 
somewhat  centre  lict  ^ry  ure  tii*^  traditi<ui3  am  ng.st;  the 
people,  :is  to  til*  bn.-c'\-.?  or  i  <:lure  of  t\r^  cann  uiiuliug. 
Kinver  Ed^'-' iLicdf,  wAji  its  l.owniag  peak  bfc^  ):ae3  a  tine 
feature  in  t.iO  l-iud.c.ipe.  A^  we  mount  th.?  high  cvi'^i-^ofj 
the  road,  we  tret  lino  xie-v.^of  the  beautifully  wood<  d,  un- 
dulated hills  tuit,  min-^d'.'d  with  lir-je  interv-eiiuir  breadths 
of  sheep-walks,  f'^rm  t:.e  b.i  k  grounds  of  Envdio.  As  we 
have  Bcood  on  the  H  )e  at  I  iymouth,  and  admirtd  t!ie  rich 
verdure  cf  1'^.^  wo.wb  of  M  v.mt  Edzecumbe,  wo  have  felt 
that  the  bald  w.i^t.'  th  tt  er-  -te^l  the  inll.  d'-tracted  from  the 
richness  of  the  luxin-i  'UCxi  tliat  skirt,  d  the  shores.  There 
is  nothmir  of  tliis  at  i.nvillo,  as  we  api.roaoh  it,  beeause  the 
rich  pa.^tur-  lands  that  on  Ui^^e  elevated  plateaus  divei-^ify 
the  landscape,  are  th*nu.selves  boimdcd  by  luxuriant  woods, 
forming  the  sky  outline. 

Ere  long  pa?<ing  the  old  kitchen  garden,  still  used  for 
growing  vegetables,  and  through  part  of  the  race  course,  a 
Siie*  waste^covered  with  heather  and  fine  masses  of  sombrfe 
bonnct-headel  Scotch  Firs,  we  reach  the  village,  and  ix>- 


kept,  carpput'-r's  w.jrkrhou,  ^-it  Ijir-'.  ice.,  is  a  cueumber- 
houso,  tit)  feet  lonir>  H  f«-'-t  wide,  a;  d  *e  f«'«e.  to  the  apex, 
with  a  f^hort  hip  from  the  l>n(dv  wad.  ■  "'d  ;i  ftcd  in  front, 
walk  along  the  bi/^k,  bed  heat  d  >u»]o'v  in  ffo;!f,  ventilation 


filled  with  Ko«os  and  otlior  thiut''^  f'"*'^  fnrf'iru/.  and  a  great 
numl>er  of  Tjilium  g:.r:^nt 'U^^i,  liporrug  tii*dr  lartre  erowns, 
the  older  leaves  U{iu'.dni4-  in  a  drovtoinn-,  wit  i.erii]<^'  condition 
over  the  sides  of  tho  lar:;.*  pot.i.  3I'»-t  of  t  M'ht;  had  bt^ett 
grown  from  saek«u'  ()*r5i'jt.'.  S'-veiad  ]tl.iut.--  that  iri'i  oiooiued 
showed  the  mark  of  the  thick  8i  -ms  tl^fv  had  produced. 
Such  plants  munt  make  a  graud  ao;  Mrauee  in  the  large 
conservatory,  itieh  treatment,  and  lui^f  bu  hel  pot- .  .^eemed 
to  be  the  secret  of  Ih^ir  sueej;.  tal  cultivation,  ah' ug  with 
the  ripening  and  reeling  x^'*^*''^*^^  given  to  them  in  the 
autumn. 

Theje  low,  open  briok-pits  are  a  uinreh  in  the  right 
direction,  a«  6ii<>wing  a  coitain  am  kut  of  c  iro  an  J  pro- 
tection given  to  tlie  plants  placed  in  th<m.  an  1  d  'ii'g  i;\.'ay 
with  the  wmt  of  ordor  and  neatness,  whieh  i"  apt  ty  prevail 
when  plants  in  i)'>t.s  .stand  here,  th- re,  and  ev.rywh  "-e. 

Wo  next  come  to  tiie  prinei^.d  r.j.u^'e  of  h-an-t  i  /orcing- 
houses,  l'acke<l  by  their  appropriate  ootii  und  close  sheds,  for 
keeping  composts  and  potting,  stekeiioies,  ivc.  At  present 
there  are  a  number  of  furna'^es,  but  it  is  intended  ultimately 
to  heat  the  whole  by  means  of  three  boiler?,  unite  the  flues 
from  those  into  one  below  ground,  and  raise  a  chimney  for 
them  among  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  so  that  the  garden  shall 
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be  free  from  smoke.  One  of  these  boilers,  a  tabular  one  by 
Mr.  Gray,  has  already  been  put  down,  with  a  merely  tem- 
porary chimney,  and  Mr.  Craw  spoke  very  highly  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  did  a  great  amount  of  work  very  efficiently. 

In  these  back  sheds  there  was  one  feature  well  worthy  of 
note.  In  a  comer  was  a  small  open  boiler  like  a  wash- 
house  one,  steaming  away  with  manure  water.  This  simple 
appendage  furnishes  at  all  times  two  great  advantages. 
'the  operator  is  enabled  to  give  water  to  his  plants  of  the 
desirable  temperature,  and  then  whatever  the  manure  used, 
be  it  horse,  cow,  sheep,  deer,  or  other  droppings,  liquid 
manure  from  the  farm,  &c.,  boiling  the  water  and  material 
before  diluting  it  prevents  the  possibility  of  the  eggs  of 
insects  being  thus  communicated  to  the  soil. 

We  turn  in  to  the  front  of  these  sheds,  and  commencing 
at  the  east  end  we  enter  an  early  vinery  40  feet  long,  14  feet 
wide,  14  feet  in  height  at  back,  and  3  feet  in  front.  The 
Vtnes  were  pruned  and  cleaned,  planted  inside  on  a  raised 
border,  with  arches  in  the  front  wall,  and  heated  by  pipes 
below  in  a  chamber  covered  with  stout  slate»  on  which  some 
rubble  and  ttien  the  soil  were  placed.  The  pipes  were  close 
to  the  front  and  the  back  wall,  a  small  ledgewall  bounding 
the  path  from  the  bed,  and  the  Vines  were  planted  inside  of 
the  front  pipes.    This  seemed  a  very  excellent  house. 

Next  we  come  to  two  narrow  late  Fig-houses,  with  vpright 
front  glass,  in  the  Trentham  style,  with  Figs  against  the 
back  wall,  and  a  trellis  stage  in  front  for  Strawberries,  and 
other  plants,  the  platform  being  sufficiently  low  not  to 
shade  the  Figs  on  the  back  wall.    In  our  younger  days  it 


was  thought  advisable  to  cover  shaded  back  walls  with  Figs,     &c.    Then  at  right  angles  stands  a  span-roofed  New  B»Iland 


wide  tank-shelf  along  the  front  and  ods  of  the  house, 
formed  of  slate,  with  an  iron  ledge  screwed  on  so  as  to  be 
water-tight.  Here  all  the  more  valuabl  and  more  tender 
plants  were  situated,  raised  as  deemed  ncessaiy  above  the 
water  on  the  shelf.  There  is  a  tap  at  on  end  for  draining 
the  water  off  when  deemed  necessary,  ail  replacing  with 
fresh.  The  water  not  only  keeps  a  moist  tmosphere  about 
the  plants,  but  prevents  most  sorts  of  insets  from  getting 
either  on  the  plants,  or  among  the  soil  >r  sphagnum  in 
whidi  they  grow. 

Leaving  l^ese  we  enter  a  span-roofed  houe,  14  feet  wide; 
height  to  apex,  9  feet ;  height  in  front,  4  fee.  with  pathway 
down  the  middle,  and  a  raised  bed  on  eaA  side,  heated 
below,  and  also  heated  above,  and  now  filledinth  the  best 
Tea  Koses  in  pots,  to  yield  flowers  all  the  win^  and  spring 
— ^ventilation  oy  moving  short  sashes  by  a leveon  the  south 
side  of  the  ridge.  Next  we  pass  a  large  pi  filled  with 
cuttings  of  Geraniums  in  boxes — ^the  cuttings  ?mall,  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Craw  was  anxious  not  to  spoil  th  outline  of 
his  beds — ^and  come  to  a  large  hipped-roofed  louse,  with 
raised  bed  in  the  centre,  heated  beneath,  and  pips,  exp^ed 
at  sides,  back  and  front,  for  forcing  all  sorts  ofthings  for 
the  large  conservatory.  This  house  had  a  largecistem  at 
one  end,  with  hot-water  pipes  passing  through  it,  so  as 
always  to  secure  plenty  of  hot  water  for  use.  Thenire  come 
to  a  large  Pine  pit  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  with^  raised 
platform  outside  against  the  back  wall  for  walking  along, 
moving  the  sashes,  &c.  The  Pines  were  very  strog,  and 
showing  and  swelling  handsome  fruit  of  Queens,  Pfovienc€«, 


because  they  would  grow  there,  and  so  they  would,  but 

would  they  continue  to  yield  fruit  ? 
We  now  come  to  the  Black  Hamburgh-house,  where  the 

wood  was  ripening  nicely,  the  Vines  planted  also  in  a  raised 

bed,  but  not  heated  below ;   and  next  we  pass  through  a 

Muscat-house  looking  well.    Then  we  enter  a  mi^ed  house 

of  Hamburghs,  Lady  Downes',  and  Buekland  Sweetwater, 

the  latter  very  fine.    It  is  intended  to  make  this  house  into 

a  late  one,  by  taking  strong  canes  of  Lady  Downes'  along  the 

front  of  the  house,  and  inarching  these  on  the  other  Vines, 

especially  the  Hamburghs. 
We  then  pass  into  a  Wesfs  St.  Peter* s-house,  but  as  his 

lordship  is  very  partial  to  the  Muscat  Hamburgh,  it  is  pro- 
posed either  to  remove  the  West's  St.  Peter's,  and  plant 

with  the  desired  kind,  or  inarch  the  Muscats  on  the  prb^  |  planted  nearly  two  yeai^s, 

sent  stocks,  the  choosing  which  must  depend  chiefly  on  the 

state  of  the  present  border.  We  .then  go  through  two  narrow 

Fig-houses  that  have  yielded  their  cro^^  the  trees  showing 

fine,  short,  stubby  wood,  and  enter  a  vinery  with  raised  bed 

inside,  jJciiUd  ihis  fetrcmeiotsido  border  still  to  make  as 

needed,  and  the  Vines  doing  wU — ^border  on  raised  platform 

with  hot- water  pipes  below  to  be  used  when  needed,  and  some 

White  Frontignans  planted  against  the  back  w^l,  to  be 

kept  in  bearing  until  the  front  Vines  fill  the  house.    The 

Vines  in  front  are  planted  twice   as  thickly  as   they  are 

intended  to  remain,  for  every  alternate  cane  will  be  cut  down 

and  treated  to  secure  strength  for  permanent  cropping.  The 

other  Vines  will  be  cropped  until  the  permanent  ones  axe 

frilly  established,  and  IfUl  th^n  b^  Qut  out,  aud  the  house 

given  up  to  the  latter. 

Our  recollection  of  the  test  oi  the  village  of  houses  and 
•pits  is  more  confused,  as  lean-to's,  hipped-roofed,  and  span- 
foofed  houses  &,re  more  mingled.  We  will  instance  the  fol- 
lowing, beginning  at  the  west  end  and  going  eastward.  First, 
&  large  span-roofed  Orchid-house,  with  two  divisions,  one 
for  species  from  a  cooler  climate,  and  another  for  those  from 
warmer  latitudes.  In  the  former,  were  many  fine  Caladiums, 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  huge  masses  of  Phaius  grandifo- 
lius,  the  Bletia  Tankervillice  of  our  young  days,  which  from 

the  round  full  appearance  of  the  large  bulb-like  crowns  told 

of  the  brilliancy  they  would  present  with  their  spikes  ot 

fiowers  in  winter  and  spring.^  In  the  warmer  division,  Nym- 

phsea  coerulea,  and  others,  were  blooming  freely  in  a  tank  in 

the  centre  bed,  scenting  the  house  with  their  rich  perftime. 

On  the  bed  were  several  fine  plants  of  the  Peristeria  elata 

(the  Dove  Plant)  in  bloom.    In  baskets  suspended  from  the 

roof  were  huge  masses  of  Dendrobiumsmoschatum,latifolium, 

and  Pierardi,  whilst  every  open  space  was  draped  with  pen- 
dent shoots  of  the  rich-foliaged  Cissus  discolor.    One  of  the 

distinctive  features  of  this^house,  however,  was  a  sort  of 


house,  from  50  to  60  feet  long,  and  24  feet  in  width,  ail  con- 
taining many  fine  specimens.  Again :  in  different  rtiges, 
we  have  a  Geranium-house,  50  feet  long,  with  a  curviliear 
hipped-roofed  on  the  nottii  side,  a  sloping  roof  in  frot,  a 
walk  in  the  middle,  and  a  bed  of  earth  on  each  side,  and  ^ed 
chiefly  for  forcing  kinds ;  then  a  propagating-house,  mud  in 
the  style  of  the  Kose-house,  11  feet  wide,  8  feet  high  to  ride, 
4  feet  at  sides,  ventilation  at  top  between  double  rid^ 
board,  path  down  the  centre,  bed  on  eadi  side,  and  eah 
heated  by  pipes  beneath  the  bed;  and  again  we  find  a 
hipped  span-roofed  house  for  early  Muscats,  length  27  fe€, 
height  to  apex  15  feet,  height  in  front  3^  feet,  width  18  fee. 
with  soil-bed  supported  on  arches,  and  heated  below  as  we 
as  above.      The  Vines  were  looking  well,  and  had  beei 
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Fig.  1. 

Many  of  these  houses  seemed  so  particularly  suitable  for 
the  purpose  contemplated,  that  we  would  have  given 
sections  of  some  of  them,  but  for  taking  up  room,  and  also 
because  we  think  that  from  the  dimensions  given  these 
sections  may  be  made  for  themselves  by  any  desirous  of 
having  them.  We  cannot  help,  however,  giving  the  sections 
of  two  houses  which  seemed  particularly  well  suited  for  the 
olgect  aimed  at. 
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The  first  is  a  Strawbeny-hoose  (iig,  1),  45i  feet  in  length, 
between  9  and  10  feet  in  width,  inside  measure,  height  to 
apex  10  feet,  height  in  front  8  feet.  1  and  2  are  wooden 
▼entilators  at  back  and  front,  hong  by  pivots  in  the  oentre. 
The  diagonal  pieces  of  wood  supporting  the  shelves  are  as 
fer  apart  as  such  supports  for  stages  generally  are,  so  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  getting  at  these  'seven  shelves 
easily  from  the  inside  of  the  house.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  these  shelves  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass,  and 
that  the  slope  of  the  glass  is  such  as  to  give  the  greatest 


amount  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  plants  beneath 
it  during  the  eady  months  of  the  year,  when  forced  Straw- 
berries are  most  in  demand.  We  could  well  believe  the 
statement  of  the  wondeHtd  crops  obtained  in  this  house, 
and  from  such  plants  in  pots  as  we  noticed  ripening  their 
crowns.  We  have  seen  no  other  house  so  suitable  fer  the 
object^  and  can  well  imagine  it  would  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  insects  that  are  apt  to  seize  on  the  Strawberry 
when  the  plants  are  crowded  into  any  and  every  open  space 
in  any  house  where  there  is  heat.    AU  who  have  the  am- 
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Use, 


Fig.  2. 
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bition  to  keep  everything 
and  every  structure  to  its 
right  use,  will  thank  us  for 
tluB  section  of  the  Straw- 
berry-house at  Enville. 

The  other  house  is  the 
principal  Fine-stove,  a 
cross  section  of  which  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  g^ven  in  Jig.  2. 
The  length  of  this  house 
is  50  feet ;  width  inside, 
17  feet;  height  to  apex 
from  path,  10 feet;  height 
in  front  above  ground 
level,  nearly  3  feet.  The 
central  path  is  sunk  about 
1  foot  below  the  ground 
level,  the  front  path  3  feet. 
There  is  a  narrow  bod  at 
back,  a  wider  bed  in  the 
middle,  and  a  brood  slate 
shelf  above  the  hot-water 
pipes  in  front,  forming  a 
most  valuable  position  for 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in 
winter.  The  beds  are 
separately  heated  by  hot 
water  in  a  chamber  be- 
neath them,  the  top  of  the 
chamber  being  covered  by 
strong  slate.  In  this  and 
other  Pine-beds  wood  had 
been  used  for  covering  the 
chamber,  with  openings 
to  let  up  the  heat ;  but 
when    the   plants   were 


tozned  out,  there  was  ever  and  anon  the  bother  of  a  piece 
cf  wood  giving  way  and  letting  a  part  of  the  bed  down. 


No  doubt  slate  is  much  the  best  every  way  when  the  first 
expense  can  be  comfortably  incurred.  The  plants  in  these 
beds  were  all  turned  out  into  rough  fibry  soil,  and  showed 
by  their  stubby  sturdy  habit  and  the  dark  green  of  their 
foliage  that  they  were  receiving  the  treatment  they  required. 
Whilst  passing  through,  the  1:^8  were  being  watered  with 
rich  manure  water,  nicely  heated,  that  came  from  the  open 
boiler  to  which  we  have  already  adverted;  and  the  rough 
openness  of  the  soil  and  perfect  drainage  would  enable  such 
enriching  water  to  be  g^ven  oftener,  not  only  with  impunity 
but  with  g^eat  advantage  to  the  plants. 

In  front  of  aU  these  houses,  again,  were  three  ranges  of 
pits,  each  170  feet  in  length — the  first  called  the  Melon 
range ;  the  second  used  for  propagating  and  keeping  bedding 
plants,  &c. ;  and  a  third,  a  low  range  without  glass,  formed 
of  bride  ends  and  sides,  and  a  four-inch  wall  from  back  to 
front  eveiy  4  feet  apart.  This  cross  wall  not  only  acts  as  a 
support  to  any  cloth  covering  that  may  be  used,  but  divides 
the  whole  length  into  so  many  separate  divisions — a  good 
plan  for  keeping  each  sort  of  plant  placed  there  separate 
and  distinct  from  its  neighbour.  On  unrolling  the  frigi 
dome  cloth  on  the  morning  of  our  visit  to  let  the  bright  sun 
in,  we  found  the  whole  of  these  open  pits  filled  with  Cloth 
of  Gh)ld,  Gt)lden  Chain,  Alma,  Earl  of  Stamford,  Little  David, 
Pearl,  and  other  Geraniums.  The  cutting^,  having  been 
pricked  out  into  nice  sandy  soil,  were  rooting  nicely,  and 
would  be  raised  and  potted  and  kept  in  any  place  where 
room  could  be  had  during  the  winter.  The  sight  of  these 
pits  without  glass  and  with  glass  began  to  give  us  an  idea 
whence  would  come  the  more  than  100,000  plants  that  last 
season  were  used  for  planting  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 

After  admiring  some  Calceolarias  in  the  borders,  as  Prince 
of  Hesse  (a  fine  deep  crimson).  Magnificent  (agood  brown)^ 
Tom  Thumb,  and  some  others  raised  by  Mr.  ^^tson,  of  St. 
Albans,  we  reached  the  south  front  of  the  middle  wall  of  the 
garden.  This  wall  is  fronted  with  a  beautifril,  upright  case^ 
after  the  Trentham  style,  for  Peaches,  as  only  a  part  of  the 
east  end  is  devoted  to  Cherries,  looking  as  if  tiiey  would 
produce  heavily.    This  case  {nee  fig.  3)  is  altogether  860  feet 
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in  lengtih,  5^  feet  in  width,  bock  wall  14  feet  in  height,  front 
glass  the  same  height;  height  to  taper  of  apan-roof  from 
groand,  16  feet.  Every  20  feet  along  the  back  wall  is  a  neat 
trellis  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  which  is  continued  in  an 
arch  over  the  pathway,  from  wall  to  glass,  for  ^*owing  on, 
and  fastening  to  it  Tea  Eoses,  which  are  great  farourites  of 
his  lordship,  aDd  many  of  which  were  beautifully  in  bloom 
in  the  beginning  of  October.  Inste<id  of  the  npright  trees 
in  front,  as  at  Trentham,  there  is  a  latticed  stage  or  shelf 
over  the  pipes,  which  Mr.  Craw  considers  much  proiorable, 
as  giving  unobstructed  light  to  the  back  wall,  whilst  these 
shelves  are  admu'able  places  for  fruiting  great  quantities 
of  Strawberries  in  pots,  and  for  keeping  lots  of  other  thin-^s 
in  pots  that  are  low  in  growth.  The  ofreat  hei«^ht  gives 
these  cases  an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  whole  is  well 
finished ;  the  large  lights  slide  freely  past  each  othe^*,  a  stout 
plate  of  iron  forming  the  t^round  siU  all  the  way.  The  trees 
seemed  in  excellent  condition.  Part  of  the  hippod-roof  is 
opened  for  ventilation  by  lever  power. 

The  west  wall,  or  what  we  may  call  such  for  con^pnience,  is 
covered  with  young,  thrivint^  trees  of  Apricots  ami  Peaolies, 
and  the  border  is  fronted  wit  h  a  broad  if  ravel  wallc,  at  each  end 
of  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suramer-house.  iVom  which 
fine  views  may  be  obtained  southward  over  tho  ;.i<;turo.^(|ne 
race  coui*so,  and  westward  over  tho  cricket  i:^round,  which 
must  have  a  striking  eltoet  on  a  phiyin*^  day,  wli-'n  enllvoae  J. 
by  numbers  of  showy  tents,  -lit^.^  and  banners  of  all  colours,  ' 
plenty  of  music,  and  thousands  of  people  criticising  the  ' 
sport,  and  so  far  making  each  splendid  hit  and  run  tlie'rown.  ! 

Part  of  the  gi-ound  between  this  walk  and  ''le  cricket  | 
ground  is  devoted  to  an  orchard,  and  on  the  nc-rtli  .^ido  of  it  i 
is  placed  the  old  conservatory,  which  was  H'^t  '\)n>;uor'3d  | 
good  enouii^li  to  grace  tho  pleasure  grounds.  1: 1--.  ■owcver,  i 
a  beautiful  low  structure,  with  rid:^e'and-farrow-i'0  5f,  liOA.  | 
long,  and  21-  feet  in  width,  dividtid  into  five  oi 


of  them  now,  as  we  have  the  pn>«Hae  that  a  idaa,  with  ac- 
companying details,  will  be  sent  when  ttU  is  finished.  Bnt 
there  is  one  little  thing  we  must  notice,  bat  which  onlj  seems 
little  after  we  have  seen  it  in  opev&tion,  and  so  simple  is  it 
and  useful  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  has  not  been  generalljr 
adopted  long  ago ;  so  true  is  it  that  everything  seems  simple 
when  it  is  understood  and  practised.  The  simple  nniqiia 
contrivance  is  this  :  Along  each  of  these  outside  lodges  a 
small  strained  galvanised  wire  is  fixed,  and  opposite  every 
kind  of  fruit  the  name  is  clearly  written  on  a  ca«i  labd* 
which  is  then  tied  by  a  thread  to  the  wire.  As  the  fruit  is 
changed  the  label  is  champed.  This  is  far  superior  to  laying 
labels  on  tho  fruit,  or  ta-Mnng  them  on  the  sides,  and  thus 
disfiguring  them. — K.  Fish. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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and  heated  to  suit  either  st  >\'e  or  greonhonse  plaut:i.  In  it 
wo  found  nice  young  plants  of  (^aniollias,  Oraiij;*'-'.  See,  and 
in  one  house  a  gretiu  many  nice  plants  of  Kumea  clo^ms,  of 
which  a  groat  number  is  wanted  every  season,  in  the  same 
house  was  alM)  a  number  of  very  large  pots,  souie  IS  inches 
in  diameter,  witli  the  diif-n-ent  Tropajolum.^,  as  tricolorum, 
Jarrattii,  &c.,  growing  in  them.  Several  tubers  were  placed 
in  each  pot,  this  being  about  three  parts  fall  wi:U  soil,  and 
OS  the  shoots  grew  the  earthing-up  to  the  surL.jj  woald  be 
given  gradually.  Most  of  these  would  have  the  to  j  .n'a  younar 
tree  fastened  in  the  pot,  over  which  the  branches  would 
wind  and  clamber,  and  thus  become  fine  objects  for  the 
large  conservatory. 

Next  the  gi:avel  in  front  of  this  conservatory  's  an  ob- 
long square,  devoted  now  to  beds  of  dower-i.  h\xt  n:ji:t 
season  this  snace  will  be  occu])ied  l)y  a  geoniccic  iiov/er 
garden  ;  and  backed  as  it  will  be  from  the  orc'iar.l  h\  a  UcA^-e 
of  Box,  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form  a  striking"  v  ,Lure  in 
these  gardens,  auvl  the  more  especially  as,  not^vi-b -t  uuling 
the  quantities  of  ilowcriiiij:  plants  used,  there  is  not.rin*.^  as 
yet  of  the  rei^'-ular  or  geometric  in  the  vast  pie  i^u-''  i;\-ouu.ls. 
Mr.  Craw  kindly  sh  owed  us  a  plau  of  this  new  re.^uk.r  <^  irden 
coloured,  ^jc,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  tcoiii.  It 
consists  of  a. centre  and  a  wing  on  each  side  in  tlio  orokon 
chain  style.  The  centre  alouo  would  make  a  U'^a*"  ir^xrlen, 
and  as  such  we  believe  wjis  S(int  some  years  ago  'oy  Mr.  Craw 
from  Ayrshire  to  the  Horticultural  .fournal.  We  have,  as 
far  as  we  recollect,  a  promise  that  it  will  be  a^^ain  given  in  its 
extended  form  with  tlie  planting,  and  our  readers  will  then 
judge  if  we  have  sai  I  more  than  sutiicicnt  of  its  elegance 
and  its  fitness  lor  the  position. 

At  the  back  of  this  conservatory  three  elegant  rooms  have 
been  erected;  thii  central  one  to  be  uscfd  by  the  family  and 
friends  jis  a  resting  and  retiring-room  when  visiting  the 
kitchen  gardens,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  to  be  me  I  as 
fruit-room ^.  The  walls  are  built  hollow,  air  admitted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  walls  and  in  tho  roof;  roof  cither  doul)le,  or 
the  ceiling  well  covered  above  with  sawdust.  The  elegant 
windows  and  siielves  for  fruit  are  stained  wainsctt,  colour. 
The  windows  arc  furnished  with  blinds  and  shutters,  to  be 
used  according  to  the  weather.  The  shelves  on  threj  sides 
of  the  room  are  fitted  up  with  slits  of  wood  some  2i  inches 
wide,  with  half-inch  openings  between,  and  the  outside  ledge 
is  about  24  inches  high.  A  table  with  drawera  is  yet  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  room ;  and  we  will  say  no  more 


WOEK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  g.v:{D^:n'. 

If  any  CiCtilent  root;  remain  in  the  ground  they  should 
be  taken  iip  immediately.  Di-css  Asparagus-bods  ;  manure, 
rihjfo,  aul  trench  all  vacant  ;roand,  first  making  arrange- 
ments as  to  what  spring  crojH  It  is  iatcndcl  for.  Cabbage, 
earth-np  tho^e  planted  for  C  )leworts  for  winter  and  early 
spring  u-e.  Look  ore"  th«»  principal  pi  mtations  frequently 
to  s?3  if  the  sluLCT  aU  i-k  t':*  plant.'.  If  they  are  numerous 
lav  a  qu  mtifcy  of  Cabo  i  ;e  I  ■  iv— .  on  the  ground  and  eramine 
thc-;,^  daily.  A  piil  uf  liot  waU;r  or  ?ome  lime  may  be  taken 
round  at  the  time  thev  ar-}  cc  imiut^d.  and  t^l.o  slugs  shaken 
into  it.  By  this  simple  la-'tho  1  nixny  thousands  may  be  de- 
stroved  at  tlii^  tiuie  of  v  jr.  C  'rr,hd'c-r,  lose  no  time  in 
ttldng  up  those  nvMrly  ht  Tor  uS'*,  lay  them  in  a  frame,  so 
as  noj  t^i  touch  eich  otvr,  fin  I  k-^^'p  them  free  from  dead 
an  I  decaying  leaves.  CA'iy,  <Mrth-ap  that  intended  for 
winter  unt>  a  giod  hel^it  p--^  r.oon  a^  the  soil  becomes  a 
little  dry.  It  will  b(3  ni»>'  -iiry  to  att-Mi  1  to  this  as  early  as 
an  opportunity  oJen,  ;m  to'*  fro-it  miy  set  in  shortly,  which, 
from  the  w.- iMv)r  provcntiog  e:irthing-up  lately  will  do  it 
much  mischief.  /JaJ'rc,  coniiaue  to  blanch  it  by  tying  up 
or  wrap[)'.ng  tho  Lmv.^  ;  to  rcthcr  and  layin:^  two  fiat  tiles  on 
each  pl;int,  ro  as  to  form  a  s-ight  ridg.\  one  tile  overlapping 
thj  other,  ^v:^! ?[-'■•%•,  r>ar  the  same  att^n^ion  to  the  autumn 
plant-i'ions  that  \.'iio  recomm  mded  f^r  the  Cabbages.  Give 
air  freclv  to  the  voun.r  '>' mts  in  fra.nes.  Tiie  Cabbage 
Lcttu'^os  in  frames;  f->r  w\it-er  u.-^e  wiil  not  require  much 
air.  P'T.T,  a  f"v.  anla!^o  iiroid  B  ^ans.  m  ly  be  sown  on  a 
dry,  warm  b  jr  I^r.  Some  cov  n*  th-'iu  w'th  cinler  ashes,  bnt 
we  liave  sev-^ral  tim  m  ajm  th  mu  go  o^f  in  the  spring,  and 
have  bf^en  fully  sarisaei  that  the  as\e.3  were  the  cause  of 
tlieir  doing  so. 

rnnr  c/.rden. 

L:*"'  there  be  no  la-^'i  <>i  aitentum  in  the  fruit-room  at 
pres?nt.  for  fiaiit  ropiirci  m  >-e  »;  ire  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  gathering,  th  lu  all  the  .-:ea-5on  afterwards.  Give 
j'l^t  su'licient  air  to  c". rr/ o'f  <1  un-),  but  nothing  more,  as 
allowing  dry  winds  t)  hlo-.r  over  the  fruit  would  only  cause 
sl'/iv  'limg.  Strawberries  for  ea.-ly  forcing  slioidd  be  placed 
wiiDr«*  they  cm  be  protected  I'-om  drenching  rains,  a  cold 
fram3  or  pit,  w)i?re  eith3r  can  be  s!)ared,  would  be  the  best 
situation* for  them,  but  the  lights  should  not  be  put  on 
oxc  }pt  in  case  of  rain  or  frost.  Indeed,  tho  whole  stock  in 
pots  ^or  forcing  would  be  b'Uie:lted  oy  being  placed  where  it 
could  be  guard  >  1  tVom  h'-avy  rains.  If  any  transplanting  or 
root-pruning  of  fruit  trctM  h  >-s  to  be  done,  let  this  be  at- 
tend*}! to  a^  so')n  a?  ^fu^  Imvm  ar)  oif,  and  see  that  trees 
oxpo5-?vl  are  securely  rtak-'l  b.ifore  leaving  them.  Alio, 
preoa^-e  tlie  ground  f>r  fr-.'sa  plantations,  and  plant  the  tross 
as  soon  as  convenient.  Take  every  opportunity  of  pushing 
forward  pruning  and  nailing. 

FLOWER   GARDEN. 

Those  who  propose  making  al  litionsto  their  collection  of 
Ilo-i)3,  should  do  80  at  once,  as  there  will  bo  a  better  chanoe 
of  obtaining  good  plants  now  than  after  the  nui*sery  stodk 
has  boen  repeatedly  piclrv^d.  The  present  season  is  also 
very  Hivoiurable  for  planting  all  but  tender  sorts,  which  had 
better  be  kept  under  gla=3i  until  next  May;  bub  these  shook! 
be  procured  at  once,  and  if  they  can  be  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  through  the  winter,  they  will  grow  freely  and  furnish 
cuttings  wludi  will  root  just  as  jfireely  as  Verbenas.    In  pee- 
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pamg  ground  for  Eoses  let  it  be  trenclied  at  least  2  feet 
deep»  and  well  incorporate  a  very  heavj  dressing  of  manure 
■with  the  soil  to  the  mil  depth.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
the  soil  too  rich  for  any  kind  of  Eose,  particularly  the 
automn-bloominj^  kinds,  and  4  or  6  inches  of  good  rotten 
farmyard  dung  ^ill  not  bo  too  much  where  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally poor  and  light.  Large-hoaded  btaadiurcls  that  have  done 
blooming  for  the  season  should  bo  cut  back  j^retty  freely  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  being  injured  by  heavy  gales  of 
*  wind.  Continue  to  clear  the  beds  of  their  summer  occupants 
a8  these  become  unsightly,  and  after  ti'enching  or  doin^ 
whatever  can  bo  done  to  save  timo  at  next  planting-out 
season,  get  them  furnish "d  for  the  sprincr.  Look  over  the 
herbaceous-bordora  and  make  any  projected  alterations  there, 
taking  np  and  dividing  any  of  the  coai-sc-gi'owing  plants 
that  maybe  inclined  to  oncioach  too  much  upon  their  neigh- 
bours. Roil  and  cleanse  lav.us  lioni  wurm-custs ;  lime  water 
may  be  employed  to  destroy  worms  if  to(»  numerous.  Trans- 
plant Sweet  "Williams  and  5;Iuq;]e  Wu,lliioweis  into  Ijeds  or 
borders,  to  replace  the  gay  bu^  tt^uvu'r  beauties  which  lade 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  riiUiL  buibi  and  exajuine  tho.se 
previously  set.    Mice  are  pai-ticularly  prone  to  destroy  them. 

GREENHOUSE   AND   CONSEBVATOBy. 

Take  advantage  of  unfavourable  weather  for  outdoor- 
work  to  get  the  foli:itxo  of  Camrilbis,  Oran;;o  trees,  <^c., 
thoroughly  cleaned,  for  it  is  hardly  less  esb-^^iitial  to  the 
health  of  such  things  that  their  foiia<^e  l)e  kept  clean  and  in 
a  fit  state  to  perform  its  functions,  tnau  that  their  roots  bo 
kept  in  a  healthy  active  condition.  Look  over  tlic  plants  t're- 
quently,  und  examine  those  iiabie  to  sutfer  from  mihtew  and 
damp,  such  as  Leschenaulti.us.  Bororiias,  kc,  for  a  short 
neglect  will  Hometines  result  in  the  disllir'vii'cment  of  a 
promising  plant.  The  Boronias,  Lescheuauitias,  liompho- 
lobiums,  «tc.,  are  very  impatient  ol  expOKuro  to  cold  dryin-/ 
wimds.  Keep  Cinerarias  and  olber  Foltwoodod  rtock  cler^r 
of  green  liy,  and  eudi-avour  to  steure  stocky  plants  by 
affording  them  suliieient  pot  room,  aud  adantliiicr  air  freely 
whenever  the  weather  ])erniit^.  Cinerarias  ::re  r.'tli.?r  Iiai>le 
to  be  attacked  by  mildew  at  tliirf  season,  an<i  if  tbia  enemy 
makes  its  appearanee  apply  Bulj)';.ur  immediately  it  is  per- 
ceived. In  mo-^t  i>laees  c'lirysniitiiomninB  will  be  tbe  chief 
feature  of  attraetion  at  present,  L.ud  NvL.'re  thof:e  are  lar;rel3^ 
grown  they  make  a  hue  display,  and  are  wortiiy  of  every 
necessary  attention  to  jresewe  tliem  in  btR-nty  as  long  as 
possible.  They  are  very  iiepatlent  of  a  cl:>-^e  rather  warm 
atmosphere,  and  if  the  house  Lo:.t.:i  is  j^laiits  requiriatr  this 
treatment  the  Chry^authemuLaa  sliould,  as  far  as  }>ractic- 
abld,  be  placed  in  the  coolest  ]iar!,  where  air  can  be  given 
freely  at  every  favourable  o]>pt  i-tunity ;  for,  unless  they  can 
be  rather  freely  exposed  to  air,  tiioir  fol'r.ije  is  soon  attacked 
aud  disfigured  by  mildew,  es;  eclfJ'y  if  the  plants  are  bushy 
and  well  gi'own. 

pit::?  at.'d  rp-AM-^s. 
AH  flower-garden  planttii,  fucU  as  Petuniag,  Verbenas, 
Calceolarias,  &:c.,  iuten*!  'd  to  b;*  wbitered  in  cold  frames  or 
pits  should  now  have  :-hiet  aticiici.  n.  Let  their  supjdy  of 
water  be  limited  to  thjt  qnantiry  only  which  is  requi^.ite  to 
keep  them  from  fin^;  ^nt''.  and  let  tliera  be  frem^ently  gone 
over,  and  all  deid  or  d  ■  lyinq-  leaves  inimo<ii;.tely  rcir.oved. 
Give  them  all  tlie  air  p'.--  '.hlj  during  the  day,  if  dr}%  mil 
shut  up  tolerably  e-irly  in  ti'C  aitcrnoon.  Finish  potting 
Dutch  bulbs.  Pot  xruudodendrons,  hardy  Azaleas,  ICalmias, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  nnd  all  other  plants  usually  re(juired  for 
"Winter  forcing. — W.  Kka::::. 


PODs'GS  OF  THE  LAST  VrEEK. 

KITCILCX   GAEDEX, 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  wiK^k  we  caught  the  leavings 
of  the  storm  that  I'volneed  sr.ch  havoc  in  Yt-rkshire  and 
elsewhere.  On  Thur.-d.^y  last  wo  had  a  day  of  almost  con- 
tinoous  rain,  which  will  do  much  good.  Befoi*e  it  came  we 
managed  to  earth-up  tlie  most  of  oiu*  Celery,  among  which, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  we  have  not  yet  seen  a  run 
head>  thanks  to  our  shading  with  evergreen  boughs  when 
we  could  give  no  water. 

H^twitWtanding  our  hoeing,  we  find  the  mild  dripping 
w<tother  ifi  eaueing  numbers  of  small  weeds  to  show  them- 
selves among  Spinach,  young  Onions,  Cabbages,  kc,  and 


the  first  dry  day  will  be  ohoB^i  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  omoBg 
these  crops  again.  It  is  wonderful  bow  80<mi  weed*  oome» 
even  after  great  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  them  tkway, 
and  prevent  any  ripening  their  seeds.  Well  might  Bomtb 
otherwise  clever  people  adopt  the  theory  of  spontaneons 
generation,  not  only  as  respttcts  these  little  weeds,  but  also 
as  respects  insects  and  other  vermin,  so  annojing  to  the  gSr- 
dener.  We  believe  that  a  siugle  brown  beetle,  such  as  those 
that  annoyed  us  last  year,  left  alone  during  the  winter,  or  any 
of  its  eggs  untouched,  would,  by  oval  and  viviparous  genera-^ 
tions,  have  millions  of  progeny  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 
We  just  as  firmly  believe  if  a  fine  plant  of  Chickweed,  or  of 
Groundsel,  bo  allowed  to  ripen  and  scatter  its  seeds,  and 
these  seeds  be  turned  down  into  the  earth,  so  great  is  the 
vitality  of  the  seeds,  that  enough  of  them  may  be  brought 
within  the  vivifying  influences  of  the  atmosphere  at  every 
turning  up  of  th^  ^oil,  to  give  employment  in  hoe  and  hand- 
weediiv;  for  more  than  a  generation  of  men.  In  our  own 
case  we  ascribe  the  frequency  of  these  weeds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempts  to  keep  them  from  seeding,  to  the  necessity 
of  u^  i:.g  anytidug  we  can  j>rocure  from  the  sides  of  a  small 
part  oi  the  hikhwyy,  using  leaf  mould  as  almost  our  only 
maunro,  and  railing  the  leaves  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
ofttn  i:.'^ ring  a  fair  tillowance  of  Sfvd  weeds.  Annual  weeds 
alono  v.^il  over  prevent  the  occupation  of  a  gardener  being  a 
i  since  are. 

Jb'or    vegetables  in  general,  see  pre\"loua  weeks,   if  the 

weather  will   };ermit  ot  the    operations    being  performed. 

I  Ther..-  have  been  few  attacks  on  young  Cabbages  and  Cauli* 

I  flowers  by  i^ubs  since  we  scattered  a  little  tar  on  the  8ur£sce 

I  of  the  ground,  aud  watered  them  from  a  pool  the  sides  of 

I  v.'hicii  v.e  had  ^  last* jred  with  tar  ;  this,  therelore,  so  iar  tainted 

'  the  rain  water  that  subsequently  iell,  but  not  so  much  as  to 

'  do  any  harm  to  such  plants  out  of  dooi-s.     Gathered  seed  of 

Asparagus  for  sowing,  then  cut  down  the  heads  with  an  old 

scythe,  and  will  clean  and  drrss  the  ground  as  soon  as  jkis- 

sible.     AVe  always  believe  that  this  vegetable  delights  in 

rich  treiitment  in  summer  when  growing,  more  than  when  it 

is  comparatively  dormant  in  winter.     Looked  over  Potatoes, 

Cairots,  Onions,  »ic.,  and  placed  some  of  the  winter  Onions 

in  the  ground  in  a  sheltered  place  to  supply  Scallions  in 

hard  v.eather  in  winter,  and  in  an  emergency  to  be  stripped 

small  Ivjr  salading. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

litre  we  did  little  else  than  ])roteet  Stra\¥ berries  in  pots 
from  heavy  rains.  Took  advantage  of  the  muggy,  drizzling 
weather  lo  smone  Peach-house,  early  vinery,  and  oichard- 
house,  with  bruised  Laurel  leaves,  and  a  lot  of  tops  of  green 
Ca^jsiomns,  chieily  as  a  measiu-e  of  prevention.  A  solitary 
f.y  or  two  were  discovered  before  the  smoking,  but  they  were 
dried  up  to  mummies  the  next  morning.  Wo  might  have 
liked  the  tobaceo  smoke  better,  rea-ihing  into  evciy  cranny, 
of  stem  and  wall;  but  then  to  produce  and  keep  such  a  dense 
cloud  in  large  houses  for  some  eighteen  hours,  would  have 
cost  much,  whilst  the  laurel-ieaves  cost  notiiing  but  the 
bruLiiu-T.  Care  was  tal:en  that  no  liame  should  appear, 
and  we  have  observed  no  green  leaf  sutler,  though  in  some 
places  the  fumes  had  been  so  sti-ong  as  to  form  a  dark 
prussiate  of  lead  on  the  painted  rafters.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
\  attempt  to  wash  oif  that  dark  colour,  but  left  to  itself,  and 
with  ail"  on  the  house,  it  will  gradually  become  of  the  original 
colour.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  web  to  shift  a  few  iruit 
trees  in  "^^Tnall  pots  into  larger  ones,  and  to  top-dress  others 
after  i»i/:;iug  out  some  1  or  2  inches  of  surface  soiL  If 
we  coui'j,  we  would  have  done  this  work  three  weeks  ago. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  more,  we  will  place  all  such  plants 
closer  together  that  we  may  find  more  i*oom  for  beds  of 
Strawberries  under  cover.  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  <tc.  Com- 
menced washing  Vines  in  first  house  with  hot  soap  water 
after  the  above  smoking.  Washing  also  the  glass,  wood- 
work, staires,  wsdlo,  preparatory  to  lime  and  sulphur  white- 
washing;-  the  latter,  and  cleaning  the  house  thoroughly  before 
filling  it  with  plants,  which  will  remain  imtil  the  neces- 
sary heat  for  forcing  the  Vines  is  too  much  for  them,  when 
they  must  bo  removed.  We  would  have  used  a  little  sul- 
phur in  smoking  this  house  before  washing,  as  the  wood 
IS  hard,  but  we  were  afraid  that  some  of  the  fames  might 
find  their  way  into  the  next  house,  where  they  would  haTQ 
done  injury.  Our  Vine^borders  are  still  unprotected^  ft>r 
ihey  were  so  dry  that  a  Uttle  moisture  would  do  them  good 
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rather  than  otherwise.  Wooden  or  asphalt  ooyerings  are 
capital  things  for  keeping  the  benders  in  a  righc  state  as  to 
heat  and  diyness. 

After  this  rain  preparations  should  be  made  for  planting, 
replanting,  and  root-pruning  fruit  trees,  according  as  then* 
drcnmstuices  may  require.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  liable  to 
haye  the  wood  ccmkered  and  spongy,  will  be  kept  healthy 
and  weU  ripened  if  the  trees  are  li%d  and  replanted  every 
two  or  three  years.  These  when  surface-mulched  and  re- 
planted in  good  time  in  the  autumn  will  scarcely  feel  the 
effects  of  the  moTing  more  than  their  making  for  some  time 
less  yigorous  wood,  which  will,  consequently,  be  better 
ripened,  and  more  furnished  with  fruit-buds.  For  all  small 
gardens  especially,  these  stunted  but  yet  healthy  and  fruit- 
ful trees  are  the  things  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  you  can  walk 
about  the  tree,  and  do  to  it  everything  it  needs  on  terra 
firma,  and  require  no  long  dangerous  ladders  on  which  to 
mount  and  lean  to  some  tempting  branch  until  ladder  and 
you  come  to  grief. 

*  There  is  with  hardier  trees  ofken  two  ways  of  attaining 
the  same  result.  You  may  wish  to  fill  a  certain  space  with 
wood  quickly,  and  not  mind  sacrificing  fruit  at  first  to 
growth.  In  that  case  you  may  encourage  rather  strong 
growth,  and  then,  when  the  space  is  nearly  filled,  relift  and 
plant  or  root-prune  carefully  in  September,  and  if  you  have 
a  fine  autumn  you  will  most  likely  have  a  preponderance  of 
fruit  over  growth  for  some  years  afterwards. 

OBNAMENTAL  DBPABTMENT. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  moist  enough,  all  sorts  of  shrubs, 
and  evergreens  especially,  should  be  planted  or  replanted. 
If  the  ground  is  still  dry  the  holes  may  be  opened,  and  thus 
the  exposed  soil  will  be  ameliorated,  and  any  stopping  or 
pruning  that  the  head  requires  should  be  given  though  it 
would  have  been  better  if  that  had  been  done  a  month  ago, 
or  more,  as  was  previously  alluded  to.  Any  shrubs  or  trees 
deemed  rather  tender  for  the  climate,  shoiild  be  planted  on 
knolls,  so  that  the  more  limited  gprowth  in  consequence  may 
be  better  consolidated.  The  stronger  Boses  may  be  at  least 
partially  pruned,  to  prevent  the  winds  swaying  them  so  as 
to  affect  the  roots.  Tender  Teas,  &c.,  in  beds,  in  cold  places, 
may  as  well  be  taken  up  and  put  in  thickly  by  the  heels 
in  a  sheltered  place,  or  under  a  shed  with  some  hay  or  fern 
ready  at  hand  to  place  among  the  branches,  if  severe  frost 
should  come  suddenly. 

Laying  turf  may  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  turf  is 

damped  sufficiently  to  render  watering  unnecessary.   This  is 

better  done  now  than  in  spring,  chiefly  for  three  reasons — 

first,  it  is  more  pleasant  to  do  the  work,  and  there  is  more 

time  generally  to  spare  for  the  doing  it,  and  it  will  be 

well  consolidated  and  levelled  before  spring,  and  want  thus 

scarcely  any  attention  then,  which  it  wOl  do  if  deferred  until 

March  or  so,  and  the  weather  should  prove  dry  and  parching. 

We  have  frequently  known  old  pasture  because  not  level 

enough  for  a  lawn,  dug  or  trenched  down  to  admit  of  the 

ground  being  levelled,  and  then  great  trouble  and  expense 

incurred  to  obtain  what  was  considered  gfood  turf  from  the 

sides  of  some  conntry  road,  though  most  likely  well-stored 

with  the  little  plants  and  the  seeds  of  Daisies,  Plantains,  I 

&c.    A  better  plan  in  most  cases  would  be  to  roll  the  rough 

pasture,  mow  it  close,  and  sweep  it  hard,  and  then  take  up 

and  replace  again  as  you  level^  and  if  you  think  proper, 

scatter  a  little  Dutch  Clover  and  a  few  fine  Bents  over  the 

turf  before  you  finally  roll  it  down. 

We  have  at  last  taken  up  some  Cloth  of  Gold,  Golden 
Chain,  Alma,  and  other  Geraniums,  and  in  taking  them  up 
the  secret  was  disclosed  how  they  stood  so  well  with  us  in 
this  dry  season  when  we  had  no  water  to  give  them.  We 
traced  the  roots  of  many  fully  3  feet  down.  Could  the  Cal- 
ceolaria be  induced  to  send  its  roots  down  lUce  the  Geranium, 
it,  too,  would  stand  the  dry  weather  better.  That  we  got  on 
as  we  did  in  such  a  season  we  have  no  doubt,  as  we  pre- 
viously stated,  was  owing  to  the  deep  stirring  of  the  gpround. 
We  found  Geranium  roots  much  deeper  than  the  above,  but 
we  question  if  they  would  thus  have  found  their  way  down 
so  easily,  if  there  had  been  a  hard  pan  some  12  inches  from 
the  aur&ce,  that  no  utensil  or  pointed  lever-power  had  ever 
broken  up.  Just  before  the  wet  we  also  managed  to  go  over 
a  i^reat  quantity  of  small  cuttings  in  pots  and  boxes,  stirring 
np  the  soififtoe  soil  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  in  many  in- 


of  damp  or  fungus,  and  replacing  with  a  sprinkling  of  fteeh 
loam,  rendered  light  by  drift  sand  and  charcoal  dust.  We 
shall  be  anxious  to  keep  these  as  much  as  we  can  under  pro- 
tection out  of  doors  as  long  as  possible,  instead  of  cramming 
fruit-houses  at  once.  Wifl  also  take  care  that  no  plants  or 
boxes  of  plants  are  housed  for  the  winter  until  satisfied  of 
their  being  free  from  all  kinds  of  insects,  as  it  is  of  little  use 
cleaning  houses  as  a  preventive  of  evil,  and  then  let  the  evil 
enter  with  our  own  consent. 

As  stated  some  weeks  ago.  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Car- 
nations, and  the  more  tender  alpines,  should  now  be  protected 
from  soaking  rains,  and  whenever  frost  is  feared  earth  should 
be  piled  several  inches  high  round  the  stems  of  Dahlias  to 
prevent  the  buds  being  affected,  €^ave  all  the  air  possible 
to  Chinese  Primroses,  Violets,  Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  &c. 
Tree  or  pyramidal  plants  of  Mignonette,  the  best  of  all  for 
winter  cutting,  should  be  kept  in  rather  a  dry  atmosphere. 
Brought  on  forcing  plants  very  gradually,  and  lessened  the 
bulk  of  the  climbers  m  greenhouse  and  conservatory  to  give 
more  light  to  the  plants  beneath.  Washed  off  the  rough  of 
the  shading  that  had  been  given  to  such  houses  and  pits 
and  frames  in  summer,  to  lessen  evaporation  when  we  were 
so  short  of  water.  Gave  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to 
stove  plants  to  firm  their  growth,  and  helped  them  also  in 
damp  weather  with  a  brisk  fire  for  two  or  three  hours  during 

the  day. 

Charring. — From  the  most  unpromising  rubbish  we  ob- 
tained a  load  or  two  of  small  charred  material,  and  the 
remainder,  being  more  twigs  with  leaves  than  anything  else, 
we  will  bum,  and  with  it  a  great  lot  of  earth  and  weeds ; 
the  produce  will  lighten  parts  of  our  heavy  land. 

Getting  up  some  turf  for  future  composts  from  a  paddock 
where  a  road  is  to  be  formed,  and  the  sides  planted,  has 
occupied,  and  will  occupy,  a  good  deal  of  time.  We  allowed 
the  material  to  be  slightly  damped,  and  then  commenced 
building  it  in  stacks  4  feet  wide.  By  next  summer  it  will 
be  good  stuff. — ^R.  F. 


COYENT  GAEDEN  MARKET.— Octobeb  29. 

We  HaTe  nothliKt  fresh  to  report.  Grapes  coatinae  plentlfnl,  and  Pinjt 
are  still  scarce;  in  Apples  and  Pears  the  kinds  remain  the  same,  M^o^tHo 
•npply  is  heavy.  Large  importations  of  foreljcn  Grapes  are  ™Jl^^'™5l 
also  Oranges  of  the  new  crop,  but  the  latter  not  In  bulk  as  yet.  Of  PotetoM 
the  consignments  are  very  heavy. 


FRTJIT, 


Apples J  sieve 

Apncots    dos. 

Cherries   lb. 

Chestnnts  bush. 

Currants,  Red...^  ?ieve 

Black do. 

Pies doi. 

Pilbert<«&Nut8lOOlbs.  60 

Cobs  do.    70 

Gonseberrles   ..  h  *^-^^    ® 
Grapes,  Hamburghs  lb.    1 

Muscats 8 


Lemons 100    5 


s.  d.    s. 
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Melons each 

Mulberries  ....  punnet 

Nactartnet dox. 

Orangea 100  10 

Peaohe*  doa.  4 

Pears  (kitchen). ..bunh.  5 

desftert doa.  1 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Plums i  sieve  S 

Pomegran«tea each  0 

Qainoes    ^  sieve  S 

Raspberries lb.  0 

Walnuts .bush.  U 


d.  a. 
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Artichokes  each 

Asparatrus bundle 

Beans  Broad \  "le^e 

Kidney i  sieve 

Beet,  Red..... doa. 

Broccoli  bundle 

BruMelsSproute  i  sieve 

Cabbage do*. 

C&psicums  100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower  .,« doz. 

Celery  bundle 

Cucumbern each 

pickling doz. 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

G«rlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 
Herbs • bnnoh 


a.  d.  s. 
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Horseradish  ...bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ..,„..,  ...bunch 

plcklinv qusrt 

Parslev  ...doa.  bunches 

Parsnips do«. 

Peas quart 

Potatoea   bushel 

Radidhea  doa.  bunches 

Savnvs   M>...dos. 

8ea-kale basket 

Spinach .••......sieve 

Tomatoes i  slete 

Turnip* • .ounoh 

VdgetableMarrowa  dos. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

, ^  _  I      William  Chater,  SaflOron  Walden  Nursery.— Oofaloyud  pf 

staaoM  lemoThig  a  portion  where  there  was  the  least  sign  |  £Ftt2>ar6  J)<yuble  BoUyhoekt  and  Choke  P«mtie$.    1864-66. 
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TO   CORRCSPONDCNT8. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 

Sartmental  writers  of  the  "  Jotimal  of  Horticulture, 
'ottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so 
doing  th^  are  suljected  to  ui^iuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed iolely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  floHicul- 
inre,  ice  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gturdeuing  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.    Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once, 
N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

SnoLiHo  Potato,  Havd's  Fkbkdom.— This,  which  wa  noiiceil  cs  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Horticaltaral  Show,  was  raided  by  W.  Hand  of  Newcastle- 
imder-'LTne,  Staflbrdabire,  and  not  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LnxuM  LAKCIFOI.TVX  CutTTTRE  {F.  W,  B.).—TheM  Lllinms  withstand  the 
winter  when  planted  6  incbea  below  the  anrface  in  light  loamy  soil,  but 
require  the  protection  of  a  greenhonae  or  a  cold  ftranie  when  grown  in  a  pot. 
The  bnlba.  when  the  foliage  decaya,  shonld  be  potted  in  light,  rich,  tnrfy 
loam,  with  good  drainage.  Little  water  mnst  be  given  during  winter,  but 
•ttffieient  to  keep  the  aoU  from  becoming  dost  dry ;  and  a  plentiful  supply 
ahoald  be  afforded  when  growing.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  green- 
hooae  or  frame,  having  abundance  of  light  and  air.  The  other  we  do  not 
kiww  under  the  name,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  such  plant,  and  we  have 
grown  them  all. 

LiLTCoLTintt  (/cE«in).— The  JacobaeaLily  (Hippeastrom),  should  be  grown 
In  a  pot.  The  idea  that  it  wilt  grow  with  air  and  light,  without  soil,  is  a  fallaoT. 
Pot  in  atrong  turfy  loam  by  February,  plunge  in  a  hotbed  if  at  command,  and 
water  aparlngly  until  growth  commences,  then  water  fTeely.  and  keeo  well 
avppHed  until  the  fbliage  attains  its  full  sise,  afterwards  gradually  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  until  the  leaves  decay,  and  then  discontincing  watering 
altogether.  Winter  in  a  dry  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse  in  the  soil  in  which 
the  bulbs  have  been  grown.  When  the  flower-scape  appears,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  expanding,  remove  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the  plant  will  flower 
finely  fTom  April  to  June.  Cyclamen  persicum  requires  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand. 
It  ahonlH  be  potted  just  when  it  commences  to  grow,  or  in  September,  pro- 
viding effieient  drainage.  It  should  now  be  on  a  shelf  near  the  elans  in  an 
airy  pare  of  the  greenhou«e,  and  be  throwing  up  for  bloom  (our  Cyclamens 
are  in  bloom),  and  ahonld  be  watered,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  not  verv  wet  nor 
diT.  After  flowering,  or  in  spring,  remove  to  a  cold  frame,  plunge  in  coal 
aahes.  and  after  May  it  may  be  plunged  out  of  doons  and  left  there  until 
September,  when  it  shonld  be  potted.  We  aha*.!  say  aomething  on  the  cnlti- 
▼atkm  of  Lilittma  and  Cyclamens  shortly. 

Laww-Kownro  m  Wiwtbr  —  Irv  tjpoh  Oak  —  Yrw  Hsnox  Ivjubko  bt 
Dbooout  (An  Old  Subicriher).—\Jn!itn  the  winter  prove  milder  than  ever 
WM  known  the  grasa  will  not  grow  much,  and  will  not  require  more 
than  one  mowing  after  this ;  or  the  final  mowing  may  take  place  when  the 
garden  is  cleared  of  leaves,  and  otherwise  cleaned  up  for  the  winter.  After 
that,  rolling  once  or  twice  a- week  in  mild  weather,  and  keeping  clean  of 
leaves,  tec.,  will  be  all  thnt  Is  required  until  April,  when  mowing  will  of 
course  be  necesaarv.  Ivy  planted  bv  an  Oak  will  be  a  long  time  ere  it  wUI 
exert  any  great  infiuence  on  the  Oak ;  but  it  certainly  does  Injure  all  trees 
to  whl^  it  is  allowed  to  ding.  It  amothers  them.  We  noted  thnt  sone 
young  Oaks  with  Ivy  growing  on  the  stem  were  much  smaller  anu  weaker 
than  those  without  the  Ivy.  The  Tew  hedge  will  right  it^lf  if  left  alone 
All  that  ean  be  done  is  to  mulch  the  ground  for  a  yard  on  both  sides  of  the 
piants  with  short  litter  or  manure,  let  it  remidn  on  through  the  winter, 
and  in  March  place  an  inch  of  mould  on  that.  Liquid  manure,  if  given 
at  all,  should  be  applied  at  every  alternate  watering,  and  only  when  the 
iriants  are  growing.  Copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  are  preferable  to 
frequent  waterings  with  manure  water. 

Vm  MiLDKWCD— Prach  Tass  WonrHLKse  fP.  B,  J*.). —Something  is 
probably  wrong  with  the  roots  of  the  Vine.  Tbev  may  have  penetrated 
into  ungenlal,  cold,  wet  itoil,  or  the  aoil  itself  may  be  too  cold  and  wet.  if 
the  toil  is  moderately  light  and  open,  and  thoroughly  drainef,  we  shonl  t 
think  the  roota  all  right;  but  if  the  soil  is  wet,  ^nd  there  is  no  rii-ain,  the 
mildew  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  that  cause.  If  this  la  the  case  talie  up 
the  Vine,  preserving  all  the  roota  possible,  drain  the  border,  an^  render  thn 
aoil  lighter  by  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  build- 
ing. Thia  ahouid  be  done  now  or  In  March.  Tou  will  gain  nothing  by  cut- 
ting Uia  Vine  down,  nor  will  you  have  any  chance  of  remedying  the  effects 
■■til  the  cause  la  removed.  By  replanting  and  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the 
anrfaoe  the  cause  •  may  probably  be  removed ;  but  If  the  mildew  occur 
another  year  dust  fiowers  of  sulphur  on  the  parts  when  it  first  appears, 
being  careful  to  dust  every  part  affected.  Disease  of  the  wood  la  more 
apparent  in  the  bearing  of  the  Vine  the  year  following,  than  during  that  in 
wMch  the  disease  appeara.  It  would  be  better  to  plant  a  young  tramed 
Peaeh  tree  in  place  of  the  worthless  kind.  Ton  may  cut  it  down,  however, 
and  bud  it  next  summer  if  you  choose  to  do  so,  and  do  not  mind  waiting 
three  or  four  years  for  a  otop.  The  Royal  George  is  a  good  Peach,  and  so 
is  Groase  Mignonne.    Peach  trees  are  not  grafted,  but  budded. 

Spakaxis  Faiuko  (J2.  A.).— We  think  the  failure  was  to  be  attribu  ed 
to  taking  up  and  keeping  In  a  dry  place  until  the  Ume  of  planting,  when 
the  roots,  having  lost  their  vitality,  refused  to  grow.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case,  but  very  frequent  with  Tritonia  aurea  and  aome  others, 
whieh  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  earth  at  all,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  replannng.  They  should  be  left  in  the  pot  in  the  soil  In  whieh  they  have 
been  growing,  and,  though  the  aoil  may  i4>pear  dry,  theie  is  a  sufficient 
imoimt  of  mi^stnre  present  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  roota 

Dahlias  (8.  B.  0.).— The  varieties  are  fir  too  numerous  and  nesrly  alike 
to  enable  ns  to  tell  the  names  from  sodi  spesimens.  Not  one  of  those  sent 
Is  flm  olas»  bttt  they  are  very  good  for  border  flown. 


Pit  Sakd  »oe  Porrtiro  (J.  ^ryan).— We  know  of  no  better  mode  of 
testing  sand,  except  by  analysis,  than  to  place  a  portion  of  it  in  water  and 
stir  It  about.  If  it  dirtlea  the  water  it  is  not  pure  alliclous  sand,  and  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  mixing  with  soil.  In  applying  silioa  to  plants  it  is 
beat  afforded  In  fine  grains  of  siliotous  sand.  Pit  sands  of  all  kinds,  after 
being  washed,  and  freed  of  their  earthy  particles,  answer  the  purpose  of 
mixing  with  soil ;  but  the  msjority  are,  for  the  most  part,  little  more  than 
half  sUiclous  matter,  and  when  wet  little  better  than  masses  of  mud.  Such 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  beat  of  all  aands  Is  that  found  In  peat  soil,  the  next 
is  silver  sand,  and  the  next  best  river  sand,  and  the  latter  two  are  the  on^ 
forms  of  silica  available  for  potting  purposes. 

AanoR  Vrr^  Browrxd— Box  Treb  Movnro  (IF.  Bar Jt«r).— The  brown- 
nes«  of  the  Arbor  VitsD  Is  probably  due  to  the  drought.  If  it  la  only  browned 
in  foliage  it  may  probably  recover ;  but  if  the  wood  ia  brown,  inatead  of 
green,  when  cut,  we  advise  yon  to  root  the  tree  up,  for  it  Is  dead.  Onoe  any 
of  the  Conifer  tribe  become  Ill-looking  they  rarely,  if  ever,  recover.  The 
Box  tree  may  be  removed  with  a  prospect  of  success  if  it  can  be  taken  np 
with  a  ball,  or  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  this  may  be  done  in  April,  in 
showery  weather.  Tou  may  out  it  in,  but  it  would  be  best  to  defer  that 
until  a  year  after  removal,  cutting  so  that  some  green  part*  would  be  left. 
Tou  may  grow  the  Strawberries  and  pyramidal  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in 
light  sandy  soil  by  liberal  dressings  of  weli-dccompoeed  stable  manure,  or» 
what  is  better,  cow-dung  a  year  old. 

Manaoino  Fio  Tbbks  {£.  M.  IF.).— When  the  Fig  trees  are  matted  up 
for  the  winter  the  Figs  should  not  be  removed,  except  those  which  are 
nearly  full-sized.  These  may  be  removed,  as  they  seldom  swell  after  the 
protection  is  taken  off  in  spring,  hut  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  Any  of  the 
size  of  a  hazel  not  shoald  be  preserved.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  should 
not  be  shortened  either  in  autumn  or  spring ;  but  when  the  protection  is 
taken  off,  if  the  branches  are  nearer  together  than  9  Inches  when  spread 
out,  the  old  long  branches  with  few  young  shoots  upon  them  should  be  cut 
out  to  the  bottom,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  branches  left  being  trained  in  at 
from  9  Inches  to  1  foot  apart.  If  they  make  shoots  a  foot  or  more  In  length 
in  a  season,  stop  them  at  the  fifth  leaf ;  but  if  the  growth  do  not  exceed  five 
or  six  leaves  annually  the  shoota  should  not  be  stopped,  but  trained  in  at 
their  fall  length.  Any  shoots  that  tend  to  fill  the  tree  with  wood  should  be 
cut  clean  out,  so  that  air  and  light  may  be  admitted  to  the  fruit  and  pro- 
mote the  ripening  of  the  young  wood.  As  the  trees  are  vigorous,  we  do 
not  think  an  anplioatidn  of  manure  to  the  soil  would  be  of  any  advantage, 
but  would  tend  to  encourage  growth  rather  than  the  maturation  of  the  flrnit 
and  wood.  ' 

Entrance  Gatx  {E,  T.  JJ.).— We  cannot  furnish  such  a  plan.  It  would 
b3  too  costly  to  furnish  a  drawing  to  all  who  reqtdre  working  plans. 

Moshrooks  ih  LoiTDON  Cellars  (X.  T.  ^.).— Mushrooms  may  be  grown 
in  cellars  more  suecessfully,  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else.  Unless  the 
cellar  reached  about  55°  in  winter  the  bed  would  require  a  little  protec- 
tion from  dry  hay  or  something  of  that  kind  being  shaken  over  it.  In 
summer  they  do  admirably  in  cellarM,  because  there  they  are  eaaily  kept 
cool.  They  will  not,  however,  succeed  in  cellars  any  more  than  anywhere 
else,  unless  the  spores  or  spawn  run  in  decomposing  orgaulaed  matter,  in 
which  the  more  animal  droppings  there  are,  as  that  of  the  hone,  the  better. 
Of  course  there  is  trouble  in  taking  tliat  material  out  and  in.  To  lessm 
that  trouble  so  far  we  have  filled  large  pots,  about  18  inchea  In  diameter,  or 
tabs,  or  boxes,  capable  of  being  easily  carried  by  one  or  two  peraons,  and 
filled,  spawned,  and  earthed  them  before  taking  them  to  the  cellar,  treating 
each  ODe  just  as  we  would  do  a  bed.  This  lessened  the  litter  in  the  eellar. 
Tre^t  your  dung  as  you  may,  you  will  be  apt,  especUUy  if  the  garden  or 
the  hotiss  is  old,  to  take  some  woodlice  in  with  it,  which  of  course  will  grow 
bigger,  and  must  be  trapped  aa  elsewhere.  We  know  of  no  other  insect 
that  will  be  apt  to  trouble  you  If  the  dropnlngs  are  well  heated  before  being 
used.  We  have  seen  fine  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  and  Chicory,  In  London 
cellars. 

Climb  BBS  roR  Vkrakbah  Trellis  (7*.  R,  5.).— We  have  no  donbt  that 
the  Roses  you  name  will  do  well  enough  if  you  give  the  ground  a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  duntr,  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  then  in  summer 
mulched  tiis  ground  over  the  roota  with  more  rotten  dung.  No  doubt  your 
coil  is  too  DOor.  If  you  wished  a  change,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Honev- 
suckles  and  Jaamiues  would  do,  choosing  the  hardiest  kinds,  as  the  hardy 
Chinese  jellow  Jasmine  for  winter,  and  the  white  for  summer.  We  have  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  Roseo,  but  ic  may  be  necessary  to  replant.  Prune, 
and  wanh  witli  Oishurat,  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  get  rid  of  insects 
and  their  eggs. 

Black  Hambvboh  Grapes  not  Colourimo  {A  Toung  Gardener),— We 
fear  there  U  something  wrong  either  in  the  border  or  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Generally  speakirg.  Grapes  have  coloured  well  this  season ; 
but  you  may  perhaps  have  overcropped  the  Vines,  or  a  too  severe  pruning 
of  the  summer  wood,  or  its  opposite  by  preventing  light  and  air  acting  on 
them,  may  have  something  to  do  with  iL  Tour  border,  which  you  say  it 
8  feet  deep  on  a  two- foot  drainage,  la  ample  enouch,  or  perhaps  a  foot  too 
deep,  and  we  apprehend  if  the  root^  were  examined  they  would  be  found 
near  the  bottom— very  likely  amongst  the  drainage  and  beyond  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  boil  for  Vine-borders  ought  to  be  open  rather  than 
rich,  and  when  there  is  the  happy  mixture  of  the  chemical  constituents 
required  in  the  food  of  the  Vine,  the  latter  thrives  almost  In  spite  of  mis- 
management When  the  mixture  is  an  artificial  one  there  Is  more  nncer- 
tainty.  In  your  case  we  would  be  disposed  to  life  the  Vines  carefully  and 
replant  them  in  a  aoil  more  in  accordance  with  their  requirements  in  this 
country.  Some  articles  on  this  subject  will  shortly  appear  in  this  JonmaL 
The  evil  in  the  case  of  the  Muscats  arises  from  a  like  oause. 

80WIN0  Various  Skrds  (Mary  i9cofO.— Ageratnm  mexicannm,  Aretotls 
grandiflora.  Heliotrope,  Portulaca,  and  Anagallis  seeds,  should  be  sown 
in  the  first  week  In  March,  in  pots  of  light  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
covered  lightly  with  foil,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed.  Pot  when  large 
enough— two,  three,  or  more  round  the  side  of  a  small  pot,  or  the  first 
three  and  last  aingly,  according  to  their  strength,  and  grow  on  in  a  green- 
house, hardening  oflf  in  a  cold  fTame.  Alyssum  compactum  is  a  hardy 
pUnt  blo<miing  In  spring,  and  should  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  May. 
Ldnums  are  a  nnmeroas  family,  and  you  do  not  say  which  yours  is,  so  we 
imagine  it  to  be  an  annual  that  may  be  sown  in  the  first  week  in  April  where 
it  is  intended  to  bloom,  or  in  pou  imder  glass  in  March ;  if  a  tender  sort, 
to  be  planted  ont  in  May.  Sednm  may  be  hardy  or  tender,  but  we  presnme 
the  former,  to  be  sown  out-doors  In  May,  but  it  will  not  flower  tne  Mine 
year.   One  of  the  seeds  nsmed  we  wen  nnable  to  make  oat. 
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FvKMisHiKo  BcTroM  Heat  to  Pink  Planw  {St.  Omtfr).— You  are  ouito 
riifbt  as  to  your  plan  beiof;  novel ;  and  its  answerinjc  the  purpose  for  Which 
it  la  intended  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour.  We  noTer  did  see  any  advantage 
in  placing  rubble  over  the  pipes,  knowing,  as  ve  do,  that  the  heat  nsea. 
and  warms  the  bed  more  over  the  pipes  than  elsewhere ;  but  we  do  see 
advantage  in  placing  the  pipes  in  an  open  chamber,  and  coveting  that 
chamber  "with  open  Blates,  or  slabs  of  stone,  by  which  the  bed  above  is 
equally  heated  throuchont.  Such  is  your  f^ysteni,  only  you  employ  wooden 
sleepers  and  drain  tilcp,  instead  nf  t  t)Qe  or  slute  coverings.  Though,  there 
be  a  variation  of  materials  the  sytttm  is  the  sa-ne. 

GATHBEiJfo  BRV8SSX8  SPROUTS  (E.  C.).— When  the  Sprouts  are  large 
enough  for  gathering  then  is  the  rigbr  time,  and  as  for  their  being  only  fit 
to  use  after  frost,  it  is  like  saying  tkat  eumraer  CabbaRca  are  not  worth 
eating.  We  cut  them  as  soon  as  we  can,  or  when  about  the  size  of  a  ♦ennis 
ball,  and  quite  f5rm,  for  if  not  used  thpv  wiU  open  or  become  loose,  and  are 
then  no  better  than  Coleworts.  Try  then ,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  like 
them.  We  huve  used  ours  since  September,  aud  like  Uiem  belter  than  any- 
thing at  this  season. 

HxATiKQ  A  CuctMBRR.piT  (J,  B).^F(r  a  pit  36  fei't loner,  sank  below  the 
ground  level  from  18  to  24  inoh«,  width  7  feet,  height  at  back,  Insi.le, 
8  feet,  and  in  front  C^  feet,  a  flow  and  retntn  three-inch  pipe,  along  the 
front  and  one  end,  would  only  do  for  Cucumbers  planted  out  towards  th- 
end  of  April.  To  plunt  out  about  January  you  would  need  the  d«)uble  of 
what  you  have  now  •  and  to  keep  on  in  severe  winders  you  would  need  a 
fifth  pipe,  if  you  could  give  no  protection  to  the  glass  on' very  cold  nights. 
Your  tank  or  box  over  the  pipes,  18  inches  deep  and  12  wide,  will  do  to 
grow  the  plants  in,  if  plante»l  at  first  homo  5  inches  from  the  top,  and 
gradually  eurthed-up  with  rich  light  compost.  We  do  not  thli.k  raising  the 
pipes  will  Kive  you  any  advantage.  The  top  of  your  tank  should  not  be 
less  than  15  inches  from  the  glass,  and  your  trellis  at  the  back  wall  should 
he  fully  more — say  18  incites— and  th-^t  uill  give  room  for  the  foliage.  We 
do  not  see  how  "taking  tho  glass  off,  jind  the  pipes  away,  would  make  a 
nice  house."  We  c«n  well  fancy  how,  by  raiding  tho  back  wa'l  IS  or 
24  inchts,  lengtheninc  the  sashes  t.i  suit,  or  ImviUK  an  opaque  part  at  top, 
where  air  could  be  given,  and  doubling  Ih';  pipes,  you  might  have  a  nice 
Cucumber-house, 

WiaTBBiJto  Gerasioms  and  FrcHRiAs  f^.  C.).— If  the  Geranluma  are 
VMiegated-leaved  kinds,  you  must  not  cut  them  in  ;  but  if  Scarlets  thev 
should  be  cut  in  and  disleafed.  if  to  be  U«  p*  ia  the  dark  (in  that  case  cut- 
ting in  but  little) ;  but  have  the  leaves  lifi  on  if  they  hav*-  light.  Give  only 
a  little  water  to  prevent  the  plants  drrin),'  up,  but  afT.jrd  air  and  plenty  of 
light  If  exposed  to  it  at  all.  Littl'*  if  any  water  will  be  needed  before 
March,  but  if  the  foU  if  very  dry,  a  li!il*'  should  be  jrivcn  on  the  mornlnff 
of  a  fine  day  when  it  is  likeiy  to'be  drifd  up  before  nltrht.  Fuchsias  t-bould 
not  have  anv  water  from  this  time  imril  >f  treh  when  they  may  be  cut  in, 
and  watered  a  little  at  tirst,  increnMupr  the  quantity  a«<  the  plnnts  advance 
in  growth,  repottinc  tht-ra  when  the  shoo"'?  are  1  or  2  inches  long.  If  the 
situation  in  which  tbey  are  ktpt  duriiij;  tlv»  winter  is  very  dry  the  soil  may 
become  too  dry.  they  t^hould  thtrefore  be  ex  imined,  and  a  little  water  civen 
if  the  shoots  show  a  tendency  to  fhrnel.  Fritri  domo  \h  a  good  ronterial 
for  keeping  out  frost,  ami  eo  is  stout  ct:nvaj«s,  but  the  firist  Is  to  be  preferred. 

CoNSKRVATORT  SxACK  (A  Subsciihcr).—ll  you  have  glass  for  half  your 
height  in  front,  \»  by  not  have  a  I'W  bta^'p  all  round,  and  tho  walk  up  the 
centre  ?  or  even  if  you  hau  a  flat  sta^e  o(  2.1  fatt  iu  fron%  and  a  raised  stage 
of  4J  leet  for  base  at  back,  you  would  t::  t  at  your  plants  with  greator  ease 
than  on  tl^ie  bioud  stage  >ou  propose.  The  iiumber  of  shelves  mu.^t  be 
determined  by  the  eize  o'  ilie  pluut-i.  For  snmil  plants  the  shelves  may  be 
only  C  or  9  inches  below  tach  other.  Tor  1  irge  plants  thev  might  need 
Three  or  four  tunes  that  space.  If  you  h^iie  no  glass  in  front  of  your 
bouse  your  proiwsed  plan  will  do. 

Cauellia  Bens  Valliso  (rerp!cxcd).—'ThLYe  is  nothing  noxious  in  the 
water,  budden  tranhiiioti  from  utui^r,  air  to  <lry  air  and  more  heat  is  a 
probable  c  lUbc  of  the  buds  falliiifr-  The  caii?e  of  the  plants  in  the  vinery 
not  droppinfT  thiir  buds  is  probably  due  to  thr  ;;reatcr  moisture,  and  cooler 
and  more  bhiii  td  staff  of  tbtt  stri.ciure.  Another  very  likely  cause  is  the 
cqnservatory  beliiK  badly  vtntil.tr.l,  as  Fu  h-ius.  Citrons,  &c.,  have  not 
done  well  in  ir.  AVas  the  h  -u-^c  pnintcd?  II  sn.  the  plants  were  probably 
put  in  before  the  fumes  of  the  paint  had  ^oue  otf.  Perhaps  the  plants  have 
not  been  kept  well  f-upplied  with  moi-iurc,  or  watering  may  have  been 
oveidone,  either  of  which  cond.tb  iis  will  cau>e  the  buds  to  full.  You 
should  have  thinted  the  liuls  lo  at  m(  st  Iaao  on  a  shoot.  The  enormon^ 
quantity  borne  at  the  r^diit  of  th-'  ^h  ot^,  jiidcinp  by  that  sen'.,  is  more 
than  any  plart  ran  swell,  support,  and  jnopetly  expand.  Then  the  Citron 
leaves  arc  infe>fed  with  brown  Fcale,  v.  biih  \o'u  will  lind  on  looking  at  the 
under  side  next  the  midrib,  and  th-'  in-e'.l  would  he  belter  removed  with  a 
sponge  and  a  (-ohuion  o*  t^otr  ?oat>,  not  too  powerlul.  That,  however,  has 
nothing  or  but  little  to  d(»  wiih  the  Ivavf  a  fallinjf,  and  that,  we  think,  is  due 
to  one  or  other  ef  the  cani-es  runied  ;  the  budb  sent  have  been  defective 
some  time,  espcciflll}  the  unall  ones. 

Vine  Roots  in  ()li>  Tan  (A  lica(frr).—\Ye  would  remove  the  tan  now, 
and  replace  k  by  turves  cut  2  or  3  inches  thick  from  a  jjusture  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  light  Icatiiy  na.tuie,  I  cii.g  cartful  not  to  injure  the  Vine  roots  in 
removing  the  tan  ;  und  in  phieinjr  the  tur\ep,  \\hich  are  all  the  better  if 
from  thiec  to  fix  moj-ths  old,  lay  the  re  o'&  in  ihem,  covering:  about  G  inches 
deep.  You  will  tind  this  much  betvr  than  tan  for  Vino  roots  to  ramify 
through,  and  it  will  he  a  new  f^ource  of  ^tl  t  ngth  to  the  Vines.  We  have  in 
the  press  a  woik  on  Vine  culiuie,  >vLivh  will  treat  fully  on  the  subject. 

Preserving  CtcuMnnR  rou.Er*. — Kciihm  canuicans  (October).  —  We 
do  not  i>ericivc  %\hat  is  m anted  with  the  p-  lltn  for  winter  impregnation,  as 
Cucumbers  hvell  their  Iruit  as  well  uiiiiupve^rnuted  as  impregnated,  and 
are  much  better  for  u?e  a>»  they  arc  withou'  ^e  "ds.  We  never  experienced 
aaj'  deficiency  of  njulo  blo)rn'5.  in  winui,  it  mi^ht  be  because  we  took  off 
all  we  could  put  our  bunds  on,  jct  v,e  ulw  i>^  have  move  thm  we  want,  and 
that  is  none.  You  may  keep  the  nialo  bh-oeis  in  a  oloselv-stoppered  phial, 
putting  them  thuein  when  the  pollen  is  ie.d>  lor  shedding,  or  you  may 
collect  son  e  uf  ih«  pollen  on  white  pajtr,  aud  keep  it  in  a  sealed  bottle, 
not  to  be  opened  except  when  usqu,  '  ui  wc  question  its  utility.  From 
your  large  plants  of  Echium  cant'Iciiu^  you  n^ay  expect  some  handsome 
blue  flowtrs  m  May  or  June  of  ni-xt  year,  if  you  keep  the  plant  in  a  light, 
airy  Mtuatiun  in  a  cool  greenhouce,  and  d"  nJt  over- water  them  during  the 
"Winter.  The  ^pike  of  berries  tent  beloi.KS  to  tome  Phytolacca,  probably 
Fhytclacca  decandra  or  Virginian  Fokc.  but  for  certain  identity^  foliage  and 
flowers  should  have  been  fccnt. 


Graftiko  Cahrllia9  (PoM<f-iiiSit().— >GlMBtlUft»  maf  be  so  managed,  as 
well  as  Orange^,  and  any  time  before  fresh  vigorons  growth  takes  place  in 
the  spring.  In  all  eases,  however,  where  tbe  drafted  plantaoould  be  placed 
in  a  moderate  moist  heat,  there  would  be  no  nece&sity  tor  lea,viB«  aay  part 
of  th-s  bottom  end  exposed.  We  have  grafted  even  large  plants  of  CaroelUas 
all  over,  watered  the  plant  well,  then  laid  the  head  down  over  a  slicht  sweet 
hotbed,  and  placed  a  sash  from  a  frame  over  it,  und  a  mat  ateaeh  side.  The 
plant  was  moved  once  or  twice  to  give  water,  before  the  scioua  conunenced 
to  grow  freely.  We  would  recommend,  as  a  suitable  Peach  for  your  ordiard- 
houi^e,  Walburton  Admirable.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum  is  anything  bat  a 
shy  bearer  under  glass,  but  it  must  h:ivo  abandance  of  air  when  in  bloom. 
We  believe  that  iu  a  hou^  with  air  fuU  on,  and  a  little  shaded  in  sttminer, 
so  as  to  retard  the  crop,  this  excellent  Plum  might  be  kept  almost  till 
Christmas,  and  then  in  saccharine  matter  be  more  like  a  preserve  than  a 
rium. 

Plantiko  a  Village  Churchyard  (Tea  jRo5e).— But  for  what  you  say 
about  the  wiofioAs  being  shaded,  we  have  no  doubt  the  nurseryman's 
selection  would  suit  you.  Keeping  that  in  lew,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
place  a  Chinese  .Arbor  Van?  in  the  centre,  and  in  u  circle,  6  feet  from  that, 
we  would  plant  four  Laurels  fPortnjral),  and  fiur  Hollies,  alternately  with 
each  other;  und  then,  4^  feet  tarihcr,  piesuinini:  that  the  diameter  of 
circle  is  about  2o\  feet,  we  would  plant  a  row  of  Luurustinus.  The  Portngals 
could  be  nipped-in  as  the  Hollies  grew.  To  make  an  appearanoe  at  <Miee 
you  might  plant  common  Laurels,  pegging  them  down  over  the  ground.  I« 
it  nece-^eary  to  have  that  circle  at  all?  Round  tbe  si (^ea^ -where  there  is 
room,  wo  would  nut  a  p'ant  or  two  of  the  common  Yew,  the  Irish  Yew, 
common  Arbor  Vittc,  aud  Cypress.  A  Deodar  would  so  )n  want  the  clump 
for  Itself,  if  there  were  no  circle  you  might  have  an  Araucaria  opposite 
the  entrance,  and  a  Deodar  at  each  &ide,  so  as  to  avoid  tht5  windowii. 

Names  OP  Fruit  (J.  P.). —  Pears.— \^  Catillac;  2.  Doyenne  Bonssodi; 
7,  Chaumontel;  8,  Conseiiler  de  h\  Cour ;  9,  Vicar  of  Win1t«eld.  Applet. 
— 1,  Frankhns  Golden  Pippin  Apple ;  3,  G(ddon  Kusset;  C.  Golden  Winter 
Pearmalu  ;  13,  Duraeluw's  Seedling;  14,  Lady's  Finger:  15,  HoUandbury. 
Others  not  recotrnised  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  we  distlnfruished  correefcly  tlic 
G  from  the  9.  ( \V.  R.\—l,  Lewis'  Incomparable;  3.  Wvken  Pippin;  4.  WlBter 
Majcting;  6,  Woroifley  Pi|,uin;  7,  Cat^head;  8,  Golden  Ueinette ;  9,  York- 
shire Greeninic ;  10,  Wiuter  Queeniuff  ;  11,  Dnmi  low's  Seedling  :  12  Crimson 
Qurening;  LJ,  Beauty  d'  Kent ;  IG,  Early  Nonpareil;  18,  Syke  House 
llusset.  (Constant  iiotdcr^  Ross).— Pears.  —  2,  llic(»n's  Incomparable  j 
3,  PaKee  Colmar;  4,  (Hon  .Morccau  ;  5,  lirown  Bcurr^ ;  7,  Koster  Beurt^. 
Apples.— \,  Blenheim  Pinpin;  2,  Norfolk  Beefing;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedhng; 
/>.  Cox's  Orar.i<e  Pippin  ;  8.  Court  of  Wick.  (J/.  6'.,  Holland  /Coarf,.— Your 
Pear  is  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  (if.  J.  Wntson.—l^  Winter  Pearmun; 
2.  Bezi  do  C;ti.«>oy,  in  u«.e  from  Noveriiber  till  March,  ripeuintc  in  snocei- 
ftlon;  3,  Chauuiontel.  iA.  IF.).— Your  Apple  is  tlut  Gjlden  Noble,  Whtre 
nuinbers  are  omitted  tho  fruit  to  which  they  wuiv-  attiched  was  not  rec(^- 
nised.  (J.  Barntfi).—\,  Pas-^e  Odmar;  2,  Z<5p  Uiii  Oii^^'oUre;  3,  Jo^^phlae 
de  Ma'ines.  (A  Younn  ro}iiologiiitj.—Yo\xr  Apjdes  were  named  at  page  299, 
We  do  not  remember  the  Fears, 

Names  of  Plvnts  {Lublin).— \ our  Fern  is  Athyrium  Filix*fomkis. 
(J.  Hfiiithf  Orton  Hall  .—\,  Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum;  2,  Aaplenian 
trichomanes;  3,  Poiypodium  lijbcrtianum;  4,  Polypodtum  dryopteria; 
5,  Polystichum  aculeaMmi  lobatum  in  a  youn?  state;  6,  Po'.yMidmm 
lonchitis.  (Johiiivj  Taiker\—\^  Ithipsalis  crushed -perhaps  casaytte; 
2.  Arthropodiuni  panicuUiur.i ;  3,  Ficus  repens ;  4,  G^mnogromma  tartareA; 
5,  Some  r-axifrj;ic  ;  C,  Sjris>a  to-'tida. 


THE  OEIGIX    OF  BEAH:\IA   POOTHA  FOWLS. 

I  FEEL  sure  it  would  ^ive  much  satisfaction  to  a  large 
section  of  the  poultry  world,  as  well  as  to  myself,  if  some  of 
your  correspondents  who  ai*e  learned  in  Brahmas,  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  give  us  some  information  through  your  colanms 
which  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  at 
present  so  unsettled,  "  Ai-e  they  a  true  bieed  or  not?"  And 
I  hope  they  will  accompany  any  communications  with  some 
reliable  data  on  v.hich  then*  opinions  are  formed. 

In  your  la.it  Jom-nal,  I  see  you  state  that  you  conoider 
them  either  a  variety  of  the  Shanghai,  or  a  cross  of  the 
Malay,  and  a.s  some  maintain  them  to  be  a  distinct  breed,  I 
presume  we  have  here  the  tln-ee  points  between  which 
opinions  vaiy. 

Having  only  kept  them  for  a  myself  short  time,  I  do  "not 
feel  competent  to  form  a  decided  opinion;  but  I  must  con- 
fess, as  I  kept  Cochins  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  help 
noticing  peculiai-ities  in  their  habits  which  disposed  me  to 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  tliey  were  decidedly  not  Cochins. 
Indeed,  of  this  I  feel  certain,  but  then  it  is  evident  those 
peculiarities  might  have  been  introduced  by  a  "  cross." 

I  am,  however,  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  breed  had 
been  obtained  by  crossing,  they  would  occasionally  *'  throw 
back,"  but  I  never  heaid  of  such  an  occurrence.  Certain  it 
is  that  they  are  a  most  valuable  kind  of  poultry  for  oU  pur- 
poses, whatever  be  their  origin  ;  and  although  I  do  not  at 
present  keep  poultry,  I  join  with  many  others  in  regrets 
that  such  determined  efforts  should  be  made  to  deny  them 
the  pla<5e  they  deserve. — W.  H.  B. 

[Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbach,  Cheshire,  was  one  cA  the  first 
to  possess  this  yariety,  and  he  informed  ns  that  he  ob- 
tained them  from  Dr.  Bennett,  of  the  Unito^  States.    He  at 
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once  conclnded  that  they  were  either  a  mere  Tariety  of  the 
Cochm-China,  or  a  cross,  "  probab}y  with  the  Malay."  He 
asked  for  information  from  Dr.  Bennett,  bi\t  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  re^^ly,  and  why  he  could  not  ig  ftilly  apparent 
from  this  which  we  extract  from  an  American  work  on 
poultry. 

•*  Th*3  variety  of  fowl  itself  was  the  Grey  Chittagong,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  the  first  samples 
of  which  I  obtained  from  *  Asa  Rugf?*  (Dr  Kerr),  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1850.  Of  this  no  one  now  entertains  a  doubt. 
They  were  the  identical  fowl,  all  over, — size,  plumage  and 
dharacteristics. 

'*  But  ray  friond  the  Doctor  wanted  to  r>ut  forth  some- 
tiiing  that  would  take  better  than  his  *  PJ^nnouth  IJocks  ;' 
and  80  he  consulted  me  as  to  a  name  for  a  brace  of  j^ey 
fowls  I  saw  in  his  yard,  1  always  objected  to  the  multiply- 
ing of  titles  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  finally  enter'id  them  at  our 
Fitchburg  DepcU  Show  as  *  Burrampooters,'  all  tlie  way  from 
India. 

"These  throe  fowls  were  bred  from  AsaKugg-'s  Grey  Chit- 
ta^ong  cock,  \7ith  a  yollow  Shanrrhae  hen.  in  Plymouth, 
ILiss.  Thf^y  wore  an  twident  cross,  ail  three  of  them  havin*^ 
a  top-knot  I  tJuf',  nlwjjurte.  They  were  then  •Burram- 
pooters." 

"Subse'iuontiV,  thoso  fowls  came  to  l>e  called  *  Buram- 
pootras,'  'BuiTjm  Putras,'  *  Brama-pootors/  'Bralimaa,' 
*Brama  Pn*-ors,'  *  Brama  Poutras,'  and  at  last  *  Brahma 
Pootras."  In  the  meantime,  tley  were  advertised  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  vaiiouG  lairs  in  diuorenfc  ijarts  of  the  country 
under  the  above  e!ri!i';-e  oi  title.^,  varied  in  certain  in.stunces 
as  folio  us  ;  *  BuiTna  Portvu-.-,*  *  Bahnma  Paduas,'  *  B^)heruia 
Pmdas,'  '  B:i}irni.i  P  idrns' ;  and  for  tho:^':'  throe  last  named, 
prizes  were  actually  oirered  at  a  3Iaryland  fair  in  LSol  ! " 


I>ccK».— First,  T.  Wakefle!d,  Oolborne.     Second,  J.  Mewtoa,  AAtl^gr. 
Commended,  J.  Gregory,  Hindler;  J.  Bullougb,  AUierion. 
Gkk§e.— Prize,  W.  Green,  Little  Flulton. 

Mr.  John  Elliott,  "Westleigh,  officiated  as  the  Judge. 


BLACJI  IS  vririTE. 

CoNTRAUiCToRY  HH  tliia  may  Keom,  it  is  no  le.>^s  strange 
than  true,  that  what  was  blaek  is  nov/  white.  But  to  my 
story.  A  nvighbourin^  I'aimer  pv.rcaabcd  snmo  oliicken3 
two  yeai's  a^o,  and  uiaoii;^  them  ^7a3  j.  aiiij^Ie  black  one, 
which  in  duti  lime  be<*amo  a  hen,  and  uri'lcrwcui  the  usual 
cares  of  h*jnh"od.  ^ow,  v;hether  th:.;'3  cares  or  female 
vanity,  arouseii  by  the  fact  of  b*  inj^  a  scMtary  )»laek  one 
amon^  so  many  of  various  f^ay  colours,  or  both,  p;-eyin<(  on 
a  peculiarly  c<)nsututed  Uitud,  pruuiice  1  tiio  eliecL  1  am 
about  to  describe  I  must  leave  my  rojulers  to  decide  ;  but 
certain  it  is  that;  after  tv.elve  montlis  this  blaek  lien  was 
observed  to  be  chan^ir^  her  plumatre,  uiitil  at  elg-iiteen 
months  old  she  became  blaek  and  widtej  and  the  change 
still  c,oin<!!^  on  at  two  yeai'3  old  this  once  jet  black  hen, 
blaok  even  to  her  lej^'s,  became,  and  is  nov/,  of  the  purest 
milk-wliito,  witii  legs  as  white  as  any  Dorkiui^f's.  The  hen  is 
now  in  my  pt>ssese;ion,  haviuij  been  kindly  t;iven  to  me  on 
€xpressiui^  much  iatercatin  the  matter;  and  the  above  facts 
can  be  vouched  for  as  btricily  true,  iluy  I  iisk  if  such  a 
case  of  waohin^'  a  blackaiuore  v^iiite  iiits  been  met  with 
before  ? — li.  O.,  Ljlin-jluvn. 

[Many  inatancea  havo  occurred,  and  gome  have  been 
•  noticed  in  our  pauj^^s  of  Black  Spanisii  hens  gradually  ac- 
C[mrin<j  an  entirely  white  plumage.] 


TYLDKSLEY   AGKlCrLTlliAL    SOCIETY'S 

POTLTllY  8K0AY. 

Till  thirty-firtt  annual  Show  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  the  20th  ult. 

Game.  —  First,  J.  HUlon,  Boothstone  Bridge.  Second,  T.  WaUoficIU 
Golborne. 

6pa!«i«h. — First,  W.  Grr-gory,  Athcrton.  Second,  J.  W,  Spenkrnan, 
AthertoD. 

CocuiM-CuiKA. —  Prize,  T.  Waktfi.iM,  Golborno. 

BoRKi^'o.— Fir>\  S.  L^.rr  !.i;t(>ii,  Asilfy.     S. jn.d.  J.  nullnutb,  Athorton. 

Hambi'hohs  'Gciden-innoi.k'tl;.— First,  J.  Morfl",  Wt.tltigh.  ijccoud, 
T.  DsTipn,  Hindlry. 

Hahblughh  .SiivcT  ponci'.l'  d\— Fli>*  and  Sccoiif5,  J.  Pl-lt,  Deane. 

HAMi<t;K<.ii>  '(i)uUii-bi;aii;^!eiij.  —  liiat,  J.  Vv'aliua,  lliiidlf}.  Second, 
J,  Morri*,  Wpstlfi^h. 

EUMBrRuBs  (eiavcr-?pi.nu'led>.- First  and  Second,  J.  Morri*,  WcBtleljh. 
fi^hly  Cotitineuded,  J.  ii  .>-lii)K«uti,  'i^ldcoley. 

POLAM* — First  and  Si  con!,  S.  Firiinntou,  Af^t'rj-. 

Bawtams.  -  Kir<t,  K.  Gcrr  ird,  AthtTton.  Secon'lj  S.  Farrington,  Astlcv. 
OtmaMnded,  8.  Farrington. 


COWS  EOBBED  OF  TIIEIR  MILE:. 

You  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  idea  of  hedgehogs 
sucking  cows  has  long  been  abandoned  by  naturalists,  the 
chief  reason  being,  I  believe,  that  the  mouth  of  the  animal 
is  not  large  enough  to  admit  the  teat  of  the  oow.  The  sug- 
gestion that  the  human  hand  drew  the  milk  from  your  cor- 
respondent's cow  is  the  most  probable  one,  and  she  may 
have  sucked  herself ;  but  I  venture  to  su-^gest  that  a  more 
common  thing  to  have  occuned  in  that  way,  would  be  that 
one  of  the  cows  running  with  her  was  perhaps  the  culprit.— 
W.  H.  B. 

IS  A  :S^EW  BEE  BOOK  WAXTED  ? 

"0,  thatininoadversajy  had  whtltn  a  book."— Jdb  xxxi ,  v.  35. 
I  JOIN  most  cordially  in  the  request  of  "Jl.  S.*'  Mr. 
Woodbury  would  confer  an  inoKtimable  favour  on  the  whole 
community,  whether  bee-ke;*piu<^  or  honey-liking,  by  writing 
on  a  suliject  in  whieh,  wl'  may  say  witliout  depreciating 
others,  he  is  "far'ile^)r'dc*:os.'' — A  Cu:;srANT  I?eader. 

[The  request  preferred  by  "M.  S.,"  in  page  310,  seconded 
as  it  is  by  *' A  Constant  Iieadee,"  h.is  brought  the  above 
question  very  forcibly  to  my  mind,  albeit  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time,  since,  I  may  confess,  that  I  have  long  con- 
temphited  sueh  a  task,  and  luive  ajmred  neither  labour  nor 
expense  in  obtaining  information  and  experience  to  qualify 
me  for  it. 

My  idea  is,  that  the  work  sliould  first  appear  in  the 
columns  of  'j'he  Jouii::AL  of  lioRTicuLTUiiE,  whence  it 
would  afterwai-ds  b<3  reprinted  and  oilered  to  the  bee-keep- 
ing world  at  a  moderate  })riee. 

i'^or  up w arils  of  six  years  1  have  been  a  ver^^  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  aud  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge with  gratitude  the  kindly  appreciation  which  has 
always  been  accorded  me.  To  this  correspondence  I  owe 
the  commeneeiuent  of  miniy  valued  friendships,  and  am  in- 
debted to  it  for  numberless  pleasiug  episodes  and  grateful 
reminiscences.  "NViiateverinlbriiiation  1  possessed  has  always 
been  freely  eemmunieated  to  all,  whilst  in  uiy  turn  I  have 
derived  much  advanta  .je  from  the  intercliange  of  ideas  with 
others.  ]M;iy  I  venture  to  hope,  that  if  it  be  decided  tliat  I 
am  to  write  a  new  bee-book,  it  wouhl  be  recived  by  the 
Editors  and  readei*s  of  TuE  Jotthnal  op  IIokticulture  in 
as  kindly  and  indulgent  a  spirit  as  the  nr'arly  hebdomadal 
contributions  of — A  ijEVOXsiniiE  BEE-i:EErEE. 

[To  this  reply  we  give  a  ready  insertion,  and  should  feel 
that  we  did  an  injustice  not  only  to  the  \n-iter  but  to  our 
readers  if  we  did  not  cordially  lu^sent  to  the  proi»ot:al.  We 
look  forward  with  coniidence  to  the*  work  as  one  that  will  be 
of  great  utility;  for  IMr.Woo-ilairy  possesses  not  only  know- 
led  L^e  of  the  habits  of  bees  and  of  all  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  but  a  long  experienee  in  the  apiary,  and  is  fully 
qualitied  to  teach  how  to  li^anage  them  under  any  system, 
whether  for  amusement  or  proiit. — Eixs.] 


WOOPBUIJY  EE A:\lE-imT.S. 

"  A.  W.  B."  says  that  the  frames  in  his  Woodbury's  bar- 
frame-hives  "gut  a  little  out  of  the  pei*])endicular  as  soon 
as  the  bees  began  to  work,  and  thus  i^earcely  any  of  the 
combs  ai'e  true,  and  many  are  joined  together,  so  that 
the  frames  are  useless."  I  have  heard  the  same  complaint 
from  many  bee-keepers  that  use  these  hives.  In  reply  to 
his  inquiry  you  say,  that  *'  every  Woodbury  frame-hive  is 
furnished  with  a  notched  bar  fitted  transversely  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hive.  Eiich  frame  drops  into  its  ai>propriate 
notch,  and  is  in  this  way  kept  X'crieetiy  steady  and  perpen- 
dicular until  filled  with  comb.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished the  notehed-bar  had  better  be  removed,  as  the 
weight  of  the  coiabs  renders  its  laeseDco  unnecessai-y,  and 
it  would  be  a  hindrance  to  their  free  manipulation."  With 
all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  time  that  he  removes 
his  notched  bar  is  the  very  time  it  is  most  required,  as  the 
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bees  do  not  fill  both  sides  of  all  tke  combs  equally  with 
hon^,  but  sometimes  put  three  or  four  times  more  weight 
of  honey  a6  one  side  of  the  comb  than  at  the  other,  and  the 
weight  on  the  heavy  side  not  being  in  the  centre  throws 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  against  the  next  comb,  until  the 
weight  is  balanced  in  the  centre.  The  bees  then  have  to 
shorten  the  cell  that  presses  against  the  next  comb.  In 
turning  the  hives  over  to  take  to  the  moors,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  his  bar-frames  all  tumble  together  whichever  way 
the  hive  leans  on  its  side,  and  so  crush  and  kill  the  bees  be- 
tween the  loaded  combs.  Mr.  Woodbury's  notched  bar  also 
rests  upon  the  floor-board,  and  so  prevents  all  the  dirt  being 
easily  removed  out  of  the  hive  from  behind  it.  In  my  im- 
proved bar-frume  hives  the  notched  bar  is  fixed  on  the  ends 
of  the  hive,  and  the  hive  can  be  turned  over  on  its  sides  or 
in  any  other  way  when  the  cover  is  screwed  down,  and  not 
a  single  bar-frame  or  comb  can  get  out  of  its  place.  Many 
Wooabury-hives  have  been  altered  to  my  plan,  and  their 
owners  idl  say  it  is  a  great  improvement.  It  does  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  any  manipulations  in  taking  out  or 
putting  in  the  frames,  but  rather  assists  the  bee-master  in 
guiding  the  combs  exactly  to  their  place  again  when  put 
back  in  the  hive. — ^William  Cabb,  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary, 
Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester. 

[The  foregoing  objection  is  wholly  ima^nary.  When  a 
oomb  of  moderate  thickness  is  fixed  in  its  place  in  the  centre 
of  a  bar,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  so  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  honey  which  it  will  contain  as  to  cause  its  frume 
to  deviate  even  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Whenever  this  occurs  after  a  frame  is  filled  with 
comb,  it  must  be  attributed  to  defective  workmanship  in 
the  frames  themselves.  If  a  hive  is  to  be  turned  on  its  side 
or  inverted,  the  combs  and  frames  should  be  secured  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  we  regret  to  learn  that  Woodbury-hives  have 
been  tampered  with  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Carr,  as 
notched  bars  have  not  been  discarded  from  them  without 
sufficient  reason.  No  frames  can  be  readily  or  conveniently 
manipulated  which  have  to  be  dropped  into  notches,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect  whether  these  be  in  the 
centre  or  at  the  ends  of  the  frames.] 


AEE  BEES  CARNIVOEOUS? 

Without  wishing  to  give  any  offence,  or  be  considered 
nnpolite  in  doubting  a  lady's  word,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
bees  do  not  eat  meat;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what 
your  able  correspondent,  "A  Bevonshibe  Bee-keepeb's '* 
opinion  is  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  so  often  observed  when 
bees  have  been  said  to  eat  this,  that,  or  the  other  that  has 
been  put  iito  their  hives,  that  they  have  only  taken  it  out 
to  get  rid  of  it,  as  witness  the  grains  of  candied  honey  and 
unmssolved  sugar,  &c.,  they  bring  out ;  but  when  I  have  a 
hive  that  I  do  not  care  for  I  will  certainly  give  them  some 
meat,  and  then  watch  them  closely  to  see  if  they  do  consume 
it.--A.  W. 

[My  opinion  is  identical  with  your  own;  but  we  shall 
soon  have  the  matter  placed  beyond  doubt,  since  "K.  S.*' 
has  responded  to  the  appeal  in  page  246  by  submitting  the 
alleged  carnivorous  propensities  of  bees  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment, and  will  ere  long  be  in  a  position  to  report  the 
result. — ^A  Dbvonshibe  Bbe-keepbb. 

We  have  another  communication  on  the  same  subject 
decidedly  evidencing  that  bees  are  not  carnivorous.  It  will 
appear  in  our  columns  next  week. — Eds.] 


imiTING  QUEEN  TO  BEES— WASPS  EAT  BEES. 

I  THINK  the  want  of  success  in  introducing  Ligurian 
queens  into  stocks  of  black  bees,  is  in  consequence  of  allow- 
ing the  queen  to  go  into  the  hive  too  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  black  queen. 

I  find  that  fumigation  injures  the  constitution  of  the  bees ; 
and  although  they  appear  to  recover  perfectly,  the  mortality 
afterwards  is  very  g^at  and  rapid.  The  queen  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  fames  as  her  subjects. 

I  have  just  placed  a  Ligurian  queen  at  the  head  of  a 
black  stock  with  perfect  success.  On  Monday  last  I  received 
from  Mr.  Woodbury  by  train  a  Ligurian  queen,  and  lost  no 
time  in  removing  the  black  lady  from  one  of  my  stocks  on 


Tuesday.  After  allowing  the  bees  to  communicate  with  the 
strange  queen  through  zinc  for  some  hours,  I  let  her  go 
down  into  the  hive ;  shortly  after  I  had  to  release  her  from 
a  cluster  of  workers,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  her 
from  two  bees  who  had  her  firmly  pinioned  by  each  wing. 
The  next  day  about  3  p.m.,  after  great  management  and 
caution  on  my  part,  she  was  received  with  tiie  greatest 
affection,  and  pollen  was  taken  into  the  hive. 

The  bees  do  not  as  a  rule  sting  the  queens,  but  smother 
them.  This,  however,  may  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
bees :  some  are  much  more  irritable  than  others. 

Have  any  of  your  correspondents  noticed  that  the  wasps 
eat  the  bees  alive  in  their  hives  ?  They  eat  the  soft  part 
of  the  body,  leaving  tho  trunk  and  head  walking  about  the 
fioor-board.  This  is  only,  I  believe,  in  weak  stocks ;  strong 
hives  do  not,  I  think,  suffer  in  general  from  them.— ^.  L. 

[There  is  very  great  uncertainty  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strange  queen,  and  you  were  very  fortunate  in 
inducing  your  bees  to  accept  the  alien  monarch  after  they 
had  once  imprisoned  her.  We  have  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion known  queens  destroyed  after  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  lay  eggs,  and  have  often  seen  queens  stung  by 
workers. 

We  can  confirm  your  statement  as  to  the  way  in  whidi 
wasps  serve  living  bees.  We  have  seen  them  treat  both 
bees  and  daddy  longlegs  in  this  manner.] 


BEES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

{Concluded  from  page  302.) 

Now  for  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  this  department 
of  bee  management  which  I  ever  encountered,  but  yet  com- 
bined with  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instructive  facts  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  bee  which  I  ever  witnessed.  My 
first  and  best  swarm  came  out  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Whit-Monday.  It  was  soon  hived  and  protected 
from  the  intense  heat  by  the  shade  of  a  kitchen  table-cloth 
and  an  umbrella.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwaids 
another  swarm  was  on  the  wing,  and  just  as  I  had  secured 
it  the  first  swarm  left  its  hive,  and  rising  20  feet  or  more 
above  its  domicile,  commenced  a  gyratory  progressive  moTe- 
ment  in  the  direction  of  a  thick  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.  I  almost  despaired,  but  with  two  other  helpers 
started  at  once  in  hot  pursuit,  equipped  witii  bee-drees, 
brush,  and  hive.  The  bees  made  straight  for  a  large  ash 
tree,  encompassed  with  the  thick  foliage  of  the  surrounding 
copse,  through  which  they  took  their  course  unerringly  to  a 
small  round  hole,  scarcely  half  an  inch  across,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk.  I  knew  the  tree  well,  but  was  not  aware 
before  that  it  was  hollow.  The  damp  had  penetrated  into 
some  old  wound,  over  which  the  alburnum  had  dosed,  giving 
to  the  trunk  the  appearance  of  perfect  soundness.  Mj  hope 
of  recovering  that  swarm  was  at  fbrst  very  slight  indeed, 
but  I  saved  it  after  all,  and  in  this  way.  I  suspected  that, 
notwithstanding  the  specious  appearance  of  the  tree,  it  was 
unsound  throughout,  and  that  if  I  dug  between  the  roots  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  I  might  open  oommmn- 
cation  with  my  bees  above.  My  conclusions  were  soon  veri- 
fied, and,  by  dint  of  digging  and  cutting,  I  opened  a  hole  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk  lcu:ge  enough  to  admit  my  hax&d« 
and  soon  obtained  evidence,  from  a  mass  of  fine  touchwood 
raspings,  that  the  bees  had  been  at  work  with  their  man- 
dibles for  some  days  past  in  scooping  out  a  new  domicile  in 
close  contiguity  with  the  point  of  ingress.  Only  one  chance 
remained  for  me,  and  that  was  to  start  them  afresh  by 
making  their  now  home  as  uncomfortable  as  I  could.  My 
plans  were  laid  and  adopted  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  had 
recourse  to  the  magic  puff  ball,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  a 
piece  of  which,  as  large  as  my  fist,  I  lighted  and  placed  in 
tho  hole.  The  difficulty  to  displace  the  air  above  was  at  first 
insuperable ;  I  could  not  create  a  current  from  the  smaU- 
ness  of  the  opening  above.  Three  pieces  oif  buff  ball  I  burnt 
in  this  way  in  vain.  I  next  had  recourse  to  the  flame  of 
lighted  paper,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  could  jnst 
perceive  a  small  quantity  of  damp  smoke  issue  frt>m  the 
hole,  followed  by  a  stream  of  bees.  But,  alas !  the  smoke 
soon  subsided,  and  my  bees  retnnied.  Ejoiooking  the  tnudc 
and  blowing  through  the  hole  with  a  pair  of  bellows  were 
equally  in  vain.    My  drnmer  r€s$ori  was  brimstone — for  mj 
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only  aHematiYe  now  was  to  "kill  or  cure."  As  its  fames 
rose  slowly  to  the  hollow,  there  was  a  terrible  comma^ion 
among  the  bees,  and  in  a  few  minutes  some  dozen  or  two  fell 
sufTocated  on  the  brimstoned  paper.  I  feared  for  the  qaeen, 
wondering  whether  she  would  have  time  to  free  herself  from 
the  embraces  of  her  loyal  subjects  before  her  do(tm  was 
sealed.  The  outside  of  the  tree  was  now  covered  with  bees 
running  about,  many  of  them  feebly,  in  a  state  of  wild  ex- 
citement. I  had  only  to  wait  a  couple  of  minutes  to  see  a 
duster  forming  on  a  blackthorn  tree  not  ten  yards  distant — 
the  queen  was  there,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  swarm  was 
safely  hived.  I  took  it  home  in  triumph  an  hour  or  two 
after  sunset,  for  I  never,  if  I  can  help  it,  move  a  newly-hived 
swarm  to  its  final  destination  before  that  time.  It  is  now  a 
first-rate  stock,  full  of  bees  and  honey.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  both  from  the  line  of  flight  and  the  evidence  already 
noticed,  that  the  bees  were  instinctively  moving  to  a  pre- 
viously selected  habitation ;  and  I  have  as  little  doubt  that 
the  swarming  of  the  first  colony  from  the  hive  in  spring  is 
nothing  but  a  general  muster,  that  all  the  emigrants  may 
take  wing  together  under  the  direction  of  experienced  guides 
to  a  home  of  which  they  have  already  received  ample  in- 
formation. This  is  merely  a  fact  corroborative  of  a  long 
broached  idea,  and  illustrative  of  one  of  the  wonders  of 
animal  instinct.  Here  is  another  analogous  fact,  which  I 
relate,  because  it  supplies  the  only  missing  link  in  the  chain 
of  my  deductions.  I  can  vouch  for  it  by  personal  inquiry 
and  inspection.  A  swarm  of  bees,  belonging  to  a  cottager 
living  in  a  village  about  three  miles  from  hence,  made 
directly  for  a  sm^  crevice  between  the  arch  and  woodwork 
of  one  of  the  windows  of  a  house  in  the  same  village.  That 
they  did  not  alight  there  by  mere  accident  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  number  of  bees  were  observed  recon- 
noitering  that  very  crevice,  which  seems  to  communicate 
with  the  ceiling  joists  above,  two  or  three  hours  before  the 
arrival  of  the  swarm. 

Fourthly.  With  respect  to  ventilation,  a  subject  the 
raiUmaZe  of  which  every  bee-keeper  ought  to  understand, 
and  one  as  important  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hive 
as  for  that  of  the  cottage,  I  have  adopted  the  following  ex- 
pedient for  frustrating  the  invariable  effort  of  the  bees  to 
sU^  up  with  propolis,  the  smaller  perforations  of  the  zinc 
plate  usually  employed  to  admit  air  and  exclude  insects.  I 
cover  the  opening  for  ventilation  with  two  zinc  plates  of 
different  size  perforations.  The  inside  piece  has  holes  of  a 
size  just  sufficient  to  prevent  a  bee  from  passing  through, 
and  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  in  front  of  the  other, 
which  is  perforated  more  finely.  This  requires  the  removal 
of  the  glutinous  barricade  much  less  frequently  than  would 
be  the  case  were  there  no  intervening  piece  between  the 
bees  and  the  smaller  perforations.  With  respect  to  the 
system  of  ventilation  adopted  by  the  bees  themselves,  by 
which  a  certain  degree  of  noxious  air  is  removed  by  the 
fanners  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  there  is,  I  con- 
ceive a  much  deeper  philosophy  connected  witli  this  develop- 
ment of  instinct  than  a  casual  observer  would  suppose.  Is 
there  no  appreciation  here  of  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
"gaseous  diffusion/'  by  which  gases  of  different  densities 
intermingle,  even  when  the  denser  is  the  lower  ?  The  move- 
ment of  the  living  fans  imparts  momentum  and  directive 
force  to  atoms  of  air  already  in  a  state  of  natural  commotion. 
The  instinct  of  the  bee  has  from  the  beginning  laid  hold  of 
a  chemical  law  which  natui-al  science  only  discovered  in  the 
last  generation.  "Ma^na  opera  Jchova;  exposita  omnibus  gtti 
delectantur  iUis." 

I  had  intended  to  cite  some  curious  illustrations  of  apiarian 
observation  and  experience  which  my  recent  correspondence 
has  most  amusingly  and  instinctively  brought  to  light,  but 
I  have  already  occupied  your  space  too  fully.  I  must  reserve 
this  until  I  have  something  to  say  about  the  "  Ligurian 
bees,"  which  I  have  just  introduced  into  my  apiary,  and 
conclude  with  two  or  three  observations  about  bee-fiowers 
and  honey.  In  early  spring  the  great  requirement  is  pollen, 
and  the  indication  of  a  populous  and  prosperous  hive  is 
afforded  by  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  sought.  Bees 
revel  among  willows,  and  in  a  bed  of  osiers  they  find  an 
ample  storehouse  of  spring  provision.  Of  course  they 
ransack  the  nectaries  of  all  early  fiowers,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  laurel  and  the  ivy  also  afford  them  very  grateful  supplies. 
Those  of  the  former  are  punctured  in  the  very  early  spring 


by  a  solitary  aphis,  and  if  dosely  examined  will  be  fonnd  to 
contain  an  exudation  of  a  transparent  gummy  character, 
viscous  and  saccharine.  The  puncture  is  gener^y  found  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  in  the  cuticle,  about  an  inch  from 
the  petiole  or  footstalk.  It  requires  very  close  examination 
to  discover  it,  although  I  have  occasionally  seen  its  honey 
drop  the  size  of  a  No.  4  shot.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  excretory. 
But  I  must  not  ibrget  to  mention  one  flower,  an  early  sum- 
mer one,  which  from  the  extraordinary  fondness  bees  evince 
for  it,  we  call  here,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  "  bee-flower." 
It  is  a  salvia  (S.  nemorosa),  and  for  gardens  large  enough 
for  massing  different  colours  is  really  no  mean  acquisition. 
The  leaves  are  glaucous,  and  the  flowers  a  deep  lavender. 
It  flowers  early  in  June  and  continues  all  the  summer.  I 
will  send  you  a  dozen  roots  with  pleasure.  I  must  not  say 
all  that  I  thought  of  doing  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  some  of  the  materials  from  which  honey  is  elaborated. 
Chemistry  can  change  old  rags  into  sugar,  which  would  be 
none  the  less  palatable  because  of  its  origin,  were  it  not 
that  fancy  sometimes  affects  the  ta^te. 

Let  us  think,  then,  of  "  busy  bees "  only  in  connection 
with  sweet  spring  flowers  and  sweeter  honey,  and  not  allow 
science  to  vitiate  our  taste.  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise." — ^William  Law,  Marston  TrusseU  Rectory, 
Theddingworth,  Rugby, 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  OLD  FANCIEE. 

No.  4. — Tradesmen  Fancieks. 

I  BEADiLT,  gladly,  even  proudly,  own  to  have  a  great 
liking  for  the  sons  of  trade.  I  like  them  whether  they 
belong  to  High  Street,  or  Back  Lane.  I  know  them  wellL 
and  have  been  fellow-workman  with  them  in  carrying  out 
many  a  literary  scheme.  I  have  found,  especially  among 
the  younger  men,  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  sometimes  an 
extent  of  reading  which  would  surprise  many  who  have  never 
come  mind  to  mind  in  contact  with  them,  and  still  more 
surprising  when  one  considers  the  very  few  hours  a-week 
they  are  able  to  devote  to  literature.  Much  kindness  ex- 
tending over  many  years  have  I  received  from  tradesmen ; 
and  when  I  hear  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  complain  of 
having  met  with  incivility  firom  behind  a  counter,  I  have 
thought,  almost  said,  "  Have  you,  sir,  been  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, or  you,  madam,  quite  the  lady  to  those  of  whom 
you  complain?  Have  you  been  civil,  or  only  haughty? 
Have  you  felt  there  was  the  same  blood  in  the  one  that 
handed  you  an  article  of  dress,  or  showed  you  a  book,  as  in 
yourself— that  they  were  your  fellow  creatures  and  fellow 
Christians  ?  Have  you  been  kind,  and  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  showed  you  respected  the  feelings  of  others  P 
If  you  cannot  say  on  your  conscience  that  you  have  done  aU 
this,  need  you  wonder  as  to  what  you  have  met  with,  taking 
poor  human  nature  as  it  is  ?" 

Now,  the  industrious  tradesman,  who  looks  well  after  his 
business,  has  naturally  a  very  stationary  position ;  he  must 
be  a  keeper  at  home,  he  cannot  leave  his  duties ;  in  plainer 
words,  he  must  "  stick  to  the  shop."  But  such  a  man  so 
situated,  needs  above  all  men,  a  hobby,  yea,  I  am  sure  aU 
men  need  one ;  a  little  outlet  to  certain  feelings  almost  in- 
describable, something  which  is  to  the  man  what  a  toy  is 
to  a  child.  "  We  should  cultivate  the  pleasure  gardens  of 
our  minds  as  well  as  the  corn  fields,"  said  Archbishop 
Whately.  Wise,  beautiful  words!  The  man  who  has  no 
innocent  hobby  is  apt  to  make  vice  his  hobby. 

But,  in  regard  to  tradesmen,  they  must  not  have  a  hobby 
which,  by  taking  them  fh>m  home,  removes  them  from 
positive  duties — which,  in  fact,  would  interfere  with  their 
providing  for  their  famUios.  Thus  horses  are  always  dan- 
gerous tf  made  a  hobby  of.  Oh!  the  many  "horsey" 
tradesmen  that  I  have  known  come  to  ruin.  Horses  lead  to 
hunting,  then  hunting  to  absence  from  home.  Even  a  pro- 
fessional man  is  sometimes  injured  in  this  way.  I  knew  a 
surgeon  who  soothed  his  conscience  as  to  hunting  by  saying 
of  the  master  of  the  pack,  "  K  Lord  So-and-so  should  have  a 
fall  and  break  his  collar  bone,  it  would  be  the  making  of 
me."  However,  my  lord  never  fell  and  broke  a  bone,  but 
the  doctor's  patients  fell  off  instead,  calling  in  another 
surgeon  during  his  absence. 

Worse  than  hunting,  far  worse  (and  I  wish  to  say  ever  a 
word  to  do  good  as  well  as  to  amuse  or  instruct),  is  racing,  as 
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that  ioTcdTes  gambling^.  A  tradesman,  owner  of  a  racing 
pony,  known  to  me  in  early  days,  ended  his  career  a  suicide 
in  a  county  jaiL 

Well,  then,  having  settled  it  that  an  industrions,  carefol 
tradesman  ought  not  to  be  away  &om  home  in  business 
hours,  where  may  he  find  a  suitable  hobby  ?  And,  in  passing, 
let  me  add,  that  in  these  days  of  much  travelling  and  sight- 
seeing, home  pleasures  are  apt  to  be  despised.  Our  truest, 
our  l)«st  pleasures  are  at  home,  easy  of  access,  close  to  us — 
like  the  daisies  they  lie  very  near,  if  we  will  but  look  for  them. 

In  what,  then,  I  ask,  may  the  man,  much  by  necessity 
and  duty  at  home,  find  an  innocent  hobby?  First,  in 
flowers,  and  especially  in  florists'  flowers.  These  are  better 
as  a  hobby  than  a  general  garden,  for  they  require  such 
constant  looking  after,  and  Uke  children,  care  of  them  in- 
creases our  love.  "  People  talk  of  a  proper  pride,  sir,  you 
might  as  well  talk  of  a  proper  dunghUl,"  said  a  stern 
divine  of  old  days ;  but  he  was  wrong,  quite  wrong.  There 
may  be  a  proper  pride  :  thus  a  man  may  have  a  proper  pride 
in  his  flowers.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  pride,  yes 
proper  pride,  with  which  a  grocer  showed  me  his  bed  of 
Ranunculuses.  There,  under  an  awning,  carefully  tended, 
were  the  glorious  flowers,  glowing,  bright,  and  beautiful, 
the  result  of  days  and  weeks  of  care. 

Then,  is  there  not  a  proper  pride  when  a  prize  has  been 
won  ?  Before  exhibition-day  what  family  consultations 
there  are,  why  the  whole  household  is  concerned  in  the 
matter — "  Shall  it  be  this  flower  or  that  ?  ** — and  the  pride 
of  all  when  the  prize  is  brought  home !  I  once  found  a 
schoolmaster  whoso  bobby  was  his  orchard-house,  garden 
he  could  have  none,  for  that  was  all  playground ;  but  on  the 
little  space  to  spare  he  built  an  orchard-house,  and  there  he 
forgot  his  woes,  the  boys'  noise,  and  the  false  quantities 
and  bad  syntax. 

But  not  only  flowei*8,  there  are  birds,  fowls,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  all  these  prove  excellent  and  hai'mless  hobbies. 
The  eye  of  Crabbe,  a  town-bred  man  like  myself,  saw  the 
use  of  hobbies,  and  what  they  were.  After  describing  a 
small  tradesman's  family,  he  says — 

**  Trno  pleasure  halls  them  from  some  favouritG  source, 
And  hcftltb,  amusenicnt,  children,  uife,  or  friend, 
With  \itv8  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 
Nor  these  alone  po'^^css  the  lenient  power 
Of  poothinf:  life  in  the  desponding  Lour. 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delij^htful  care, 
The  mind  with  trouble  and  diitre^sen  share  j 
■And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat, 
The  Rtajrnant  bpiritft  have  been  set  afloat; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew. 


him  stay  at  home,  have  a  home  hobby,  and  it  will  bring  him 
no  injury — not  the  hunter,  nor  the  racehorse,  but  rather 
the  florists'  flower,  or  the  bird,  the  fowl,  the  Pigeon,  or  even 
the  despised  Babbit.  High  Street  nmy  have  some  of  the 
former.  Back  Lane  some  of  the  latter. — Wiltshire  EECTOBf 


•*  Oft  have  I  pmllcd  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen  in  their  eveninp  fflee, 
When  of  soTOC  pleabing',  fancied  good  possessed, 
Each  {?rcv/  alert,  was  bu^y,  and  was  blp?=«ed. 
Whether  the  call  bird  yield  tbe  hour's  delight. 
Or,  niaenifie  1  in  microscope,  the  mite, 
Or  whetber  TumbUrs,  Croppers,  Carriers  seize 
The  geuUe  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please." 

Fowls  Crabbe  docs  not  mention,  though  he  well  might ; 
for  into  how  many  a  backyard  have  I  gone  to  see  them — 
how  many  a  cockloft  have  I  climbed  into  to  see  Pigeons — 
how  many  an  outhouse  to  examine  tl)e  wondrous  ears  of 
some  prize  Babbit ;  or  stood  in  the  little  walled  garden  to 
watch  the  habits,  or  hear  narrated  to  me,  of  now  a  Hawk, 
and  then  a  Plover ! 

As  to  the  benefit  derived  from  a  hobby,  of  that,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  afforded,  I  am  quite  confident.  A  hobby  is  a 
relief  to  the  mind,  it  employs  some  of  its  loose  faculties.  Yea, 
it  promotes  good  temper,  soothes  a  ruffled  spirit.  A  brief  run 
from  the  ledger  to  look  at  fowls  or  flowers  is  refreshing. 

Then  a  man's  little  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  birds, 
his  pleasant  intercourse  with  other  fanciers.  I  own  that  I 
thii^  live  things  are  better  for  hobbies  than  anything  else. 
A  man  may  become  tired  of  collecting  stamps,  or  of  auto- 
graphs, but  rarely  will  he  tire  of  birds.  A  bishop  was 
aooustomed  to  get  up  and  say,  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  his 
library,  "  Now,  then,  I  will  go  and  have  a  look  at  my  pigs ; " 
aztd  a  witty  friend  of  mine  declares  of  a  super-Calvinistic 
divine,  that  it  was  wonderful  how  less  terriflc  his  opinions 
became  after  he  took  to  Cochins. 

So  I  say,  let  every  man  have  his  hobby,  and  he  will  be  the 
better  for  it,  bo  long  as  he  rides  it,  and  it  does  not  ran  away 
with  bhn.    And  forther,  let  every  man  whose  dntj  makeai 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

"  Y.  B.  A.  Z."--We  have  a  letter  for  this  correspondent— whither  staftll  it 
be  directed  ? 

Laced  Famtail  Pigkoxs  [A.  P.  L  ).— If  Lace  Fantalla  could  be  produced 
of  equally  good  carriage,  and  with  a-t  amnle  t  lils  {i«  the  common  Fant^ 
they  would  compete  well  in  a  general  cl;i»»s  for  this  beAU'lfnl  variety  of 
Pigeon,  but  ai^  vet  none  have  been  publicly  exhibited  at  all  equal  to  the 
usual  White  Fantails  in  the!?e  most  eaftentinl  peculiarities.  If  a  pen  of  Lace 
Fautails  were  equally  go  )d,  we  believe  that  aim  isL  every  one  of  our  principal 
Pij^eou  arbifratnra  would  decide  in  their  favour,  simply  in  reeognilion  of 
their  peculiar  feather  and  comparative  scarcity;  but  the  birds  hitherto 
shown  were  dec  dedly  open  to  jfroit  improvement  before  ihoy  could  clAim. 
an  approach  to  equality  with  our  he.-A  FuutaiU.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
nevertheless,  to  give  any  opinion  on  birds  we  h<ive  not  seen. 

Timt:«'  Bki>mastkr. — We  have  received  vari'>ns  communications— some 
flttacktni;  jiU'l  i^oiie  dcfendir.tr  him  ;  hut  we  think  it  best  to  ocoupr  no  more 
epice  coiicernmjf  po  unwoiiby  a  book.  1  he  line  of  defence  adopted  lay 
that  though  the  book  \t>  very  f.iulty,  \tt  errors  are  to  be  found  In  other 
works  on  hep-TiMTifffment,  which  is  no  more  a  <1'  fince  than  was  the  excuse 
offered  for  n  bad  pic  nre~**  Yes,  it  is  bad  ;  but  Jones  painted  a  worse." 

BEoiNxrxn  Bke-kkfi'Ino  [F.  C).—Vfe  should  recommend  TOur  begtn- 
nii  g  Willi  ilat-tOjijied  straw  hues,  hueh  as  are  described  in  *' B«e> keeping 
(or  the  ^tuiiv."  uiuier  tlie  name  of  *'i'.une'o  Improved  Coiuisrc  Hive,"  but 
made  r. if  her  1  irKcr— 16  irii  hesdi  iinetcr  in-^ide,  by  8  or9  irclu'^  r.e?p,  is  a  cood 
bi'/.o.  These  hives  have  a  centrui  aprr'ure  in  tbe  ton,  4  inches  In  dumster, 
over  wliich  is  placed  a  small  »uper,  "v^liich  in  not,  h«uv?ver,  intended  to 
prevent  ^^var:ni^p.  It  yoa  wi^h  to  adoi>t  the  depriving  system  vou  may 
have  straw  hives  made  al'er  the  p.ittern  dei^cribcd  by  Mr.  V\  oo.lbury  In  his 
papfr  (m  bfe-Uoejiipj?,  which  npiuaivd  in  the  "  JnirnHl "  of  the  Bath  and 
We!>t  of  EiiirlaMd  At licuUural  Society.  Mr.  NV«)odfcnry  .<!ays—" Slock -hirei? 
may  be  lt>  inches  in  diamettr  by  9  deep,  inside.  As  a  ftat-toa  of  ihiisize, 
when  mado  of  straw,  is  ajU  to  sink  v.ith  the  wei'^iit  of  the  Ci)mbs  It  mav  be 
formed  of  tvo  circular  piect"^  of  h.ilf-inch  wood,  plued  and  nailed  together, 
with  the  fjrain  crossed,  to  prevent  warpimr.  There  should  be  a  two-Inch 
central  aptrture  lor  feeainj?,  and  two  hiits,  half  an  loea  wioe,  by  C  inches 
lonff,  on  '  ilher  siJe,  and  a^n  ar  lo  theside-iof  ihcbive  as  pos-ihlf.  The  two 
incu  hole  should  be  clo'^ed  by  a  bit  of  tin  or  zmc  when  the  bees  are  admitted 
into  a  f-uper  tbromrh  tbe  side  upertnres,  as  the  qu'cn  is  apt  to  lav  ecTRein 
the  Huper  when  central  cammuiaciition  is  permuted.  When  not  in  u«e  all 
egress  ihrnu-h  the-e  a'.erttirf5  is  Ptoppei  by  uie  ins  of  wooden  blocks." 
Kiil'.er  of  thes?  hives  will  enable  you  tocuinrntucf"  b^e-keeping' economically, 
conveni^^ntly,  and  profitably.  Whenever  you  wish  t<»  Biep  beyond  them  wa 
advis'  you  to  go  at  once  to  Woodbury  irame-hive*,  of  which  you  will  find 
a  workitic  descriiJtiShi,  with  illustration^,  ia ''Bee-ke  p'.ni:  f.^r  the  Many." 
Frdme-hive-*  have  b"cnmo  abroit  uni\cr>al  in  America,  and  ihev  pre*ent  so 
ni:my  adv.mta^'es  that  we  cannoi  but  bf-liove  tht  y  wiU  rapi  ily  supers'^da  all 
others  in  the  ajiuries  of  guch  of  our  Brili^sh  bee>keC|ter8atiaim  at  aomething 
beyond  the  oM-:ash:oneu  straw  hive  ana  brliustouc-pit. 

i'KEDi.NG  Bees  (J.  F.  X.,    Wandsicorih),  —  No  bec-fe*»der  is  equal  to 

th^  Inverted  bottle 
when  u  Re  ja«  shown 
in  the  engraving. 
A  common  picklc- 
bottie  doen  admlr- 
ablv  for  copiout 
feeding,  andafoor- 
ounce  or  bix-ounce 
phial  fir  sprfnff> 
feeding.  The  month 
01  the  bottl*>  Bbonld 
be  c  ivered  with. 
coarse  net,  and  If  a 
bit  of  perforated 
eIdo  be  interpMed 
it  will  faclhtate  ite 
being  r<'tiUed  with- 
out annoyance 
from  thf^  b-e*..  The 
supporting  wooden 
block  hh  •uiU  tit  so 
cb!»e  that  npither 
bee  nor  wa«D  diaU 
be  able  to  obtain  a 
»urr.'i»!itioas8ip  on 
the  outside. 

Dr.  Cummino's  Bee  Lecture  {A  Co?istant  Reader). -''W^  did  not  notice 
the  lecturer  Faying  that  Vir^'il  gives  an  amount  of  beea  in  one  of  his 
"  EcIoRues,"  instead  of  "GeorgicM,"  becau«e  this  was  not  a  mistake  from 
ignorance.    Dr.  Gumming  is  not  without  clasaical  knowledge. 

Tomato  Bauck.— Mrs.  G.  Dowdeswell,  seeing  a  wish  expressed  in  the  last 
Number  for  a  recipe  for  making  tomato  sauce,  begs  to  mention  a  verj 
simple  mode  adopted  by  herself  for  some  few  years  pi-'t,  by  which  she  can 
have  the  Barae  prepared  by  the  cook  as  required,  fresh  at  any  time.  The 
tomatoes  are  gathered  perfectly  ripe,  ftee  from  cracks  or  bmiset,  and  are 
gently  wiped  with  a  sott  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  wiae-roonthed  jar.  Soae 
vinegar,  having  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  stand  until  cold,  is  then  poared 
over  them,  sufficient  being  need  to  entirely  cover  them.  The  Jar  is  then 
covered  with  wetted  bladder,  and  the  tomatoes  keep  perfectly  fre^  and 
good  nntil  those  of  the  following  Bsason  come  in.  The  peasantry  in  the 
sonth  of  France  keep  the  tomatoes  in  this  simple  manner.  Their  mode  of 
making  sauce  Mrs.  Dowdeswe'l,  unfortunately,  has  not  perfectly;  but  the 
tomatoes,  in  the  manner  described,  can  be  made  at  refuired  lato  noee  by 
any  oook.~27k  J)9W»  Som$e,  Worce§t«r»hir€, 
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BEDDING  FOE  WHTTER  AND  8PBING. 


HATa  splendidsea- 
son  i  we  liettr  eX' 
pressed  upon  all 


tact  with  either 
town  or  eonnttj 
f^trdeatne ;  and 
so  it  has  been. 
Surely  we  may 
ventore  to  saj 
that  the  Italian 

equalled  for  once  by  that  now  parsed  away  in  Britain. 

Among  the  other  wonders  thii  haa  wrouf^ht  none  are 
more  conspicuous  than  the  gorceous  continned  display  of 
wdonrs  which  all  who  have  a  flower  garden  mnst  have 
flsjoyediip  to  a  much  lat«r  period  of  tbe  season  ih«n  most 
eu  TAmember.  A  majority  of  onr  flower-beds  w^  fill], 
mdtn  fine  order  until  the^ther  sharp  frost  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  October.  This  had  the  effect  of  putting 
most  people  on  the  alert,  who  had  their  tender  or  Talued 
sorts  of  bedding  stnA"  still  out. 

Itmight  by  many  parties  be  considered  that  this  late 
eontinnance  of  flowering,  in  compariBon  to  other  seasons, 
would  be  a  bindrsnco  to  the  planting  of  winter  and  spring 
,  bodding  staff.  This  is  not  90,  but  Tory  much  in  its 
laTOUT.  If  such  things  as  Pansies,  Silene,  Myosotis, 
Stoclcs,  &c..  be  planted  in  their  winter  qoarter*  early, 
and  we  have  a  good  amount  of  sun  afterwards,  they 
inTwiably  commence  growing  fast,  and  are,  tiierefore, 
taoder  when  the  sharp  wintenr  frosts  begin.  Silene  is, 
pariiap*,  the  most  difficult  to  get  in  at  the  proper  sti^c- 
This  seaaoD,  hoirever,  we  have  oreToome  that  mort  e^o- 
tnallT.  Upon  observing  that  tJia  fine  weather  was  bring- 
ing tnese  plants  too  forward,  I  set  a  man  with  a  foil  to 
mse  the  plants  qnite  up,  and  then  tread  them  in  again ; 
we  have  repeated  this  until  they  are  etarred  but  sturdy- 
looldng  plants,  and  likely  to  meet  any  frost  without  in- 

e'  ny.    Nothing  makes  such  splendid  spring  beds  as  the 
ilene  pendula,  both  white  and  red. 
The  beds  and  borders  filled  up  to  this  time  consist  of 
one  bed  of  dark  Auricula,  edging  ArabislucidaTariegatai 

C^'  }w  Auricula,  edging  of  the  same  Arabia  ;  Polyanthus 
k,  red,  yellow,  and  variegated,  with  Crocus  edgings; 
white  Pansy  with  blue  ScSla  edging ;  Magpie  Pansy, 
with  Dog's-tooth  Violet  edging ;  yellow  Alyssum,  with 
dark  red  Daisy  edging ;  white  Evergreen  Candytuft,  with 
Une  PansT  edgme.  All  these  are  crunmed  quite  fill], 
not  an  incK  of  soil  to  be  seen;  our  stock  allows  us  to  do 
this;  for  although  the  season  has  been  dry,  and  it  was 
eonseqnently  difficult  to  manage  these  plants,  every  one 
was  kept  in  some  ahady  place  with  only  a  sparing  amount 
of  water. 
The  smaller  borders  we  are  now  (October  28th),  buBy 

So,  UQ,— Tou  VIL.  Hxv  Ssim. 


digging  what  we  term  spil  and  a  half  This  aUows  us  to 
give  a  good  dressing,  uid  also  to  take  up  the  bulbs  left 
m  the  border  over  the  summer.  Theae  are  arranged  and 
planted  again  as  the  work  proceeds,  planting  the  bulbs 
m  rows  or  otherwise  on  the  top  of  the  first-tumed-down 
spit. — J.  F.,  Cliveden. 

(To  he  cimtmatd.') 


VINES  FOE  THE  OECHAED -HOUSE. 

— u  Tou  ever  ssked  to  reeonunend  Vines  for  an 
orchard-nouse  F  If  so,  be  sore  to  place  Xrentliam  Black 
the  first  on  yonr  list. 

In  one  large  orchard-house  which  covers  300  sqoare 
yards  I  planted  a  Vine  to  each  of  the  pillars,  to  see  if 

food  Gi«pes  could  be  grown  in  Nottinghamshire  without 
eat.  The  only  ones  I  had  much  faith  in  were  the  white 
and  rose-coloured  Muscadines,  though  1  hoped  the  Black 
Hamburgh  might  ripen ;  but  to  prove  them  I  planted 
several  other  varieties.  The  result  is  that  the  MuscodineiB 
have  been  ripe  and  cut  long  ago.  Chaaselos  Vibert  ha« 
also  been  dead  ripe  some  time,  but  is  not  worth  growing, 
being  too  small  and  shabtiy -looking,  though  good  m 
flavour;  the  bunches  and  berries  are  only  about  naif  the 
size  of  the  White  Muscadine. 

The  Black  HainbiirghB  are  good  in  eokmr,  thin-skinned, 
and  in  flavour  quite  equal  to  those  grown  in  heat,  thougli 
not  qnite  so  large.  The  Trentham  Black  is,  however, 
quite  the  l>est,  being  richer,  larger,  and  blocker  than  the 
Hambnrghs,  and  in  everf  way  superior.  In  the  hot- 
house the  Trentham  Black  is  a  first-rate  early  Grape,  w» 
cut  about  40  lbs.  from  a  young  Tine  this  season ;  but  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  ^lant  too  man^  of  this  varie^  in 
onr  early  honse,  as  it  is  too  thin-skinned  to  keep  long 
after  it  is  ripe.  With  ua  it  is  earlier,  larger,  and  richer 
than  any  of  tlie  Hamburghs,  and  all  persons  would  do 
well,  I  think,  to  plant  one  of  this  kind ;  but  as  a  varietj 
to  be  grown  in  a  co<^  or  ct^  house  there  can  be  few  m 
none  equal  to  it. 

We  really  cannot  be  too  oareinl  in  reconuneBding  frnit 
trees ;  it  is  so  tiresome,  after  waiting  yean,  to  find  it 
neceuary  to  replace  a  worthless  variety.  I  called  a 
short  time  since  at  Frogmore,  and  as  the  Prolific  Mus- 
cat, raised  in  that  garden,  will  hardlv  grow  with  me,  I 
asked  to  see  it  in  fruit,  and  was  told  it  had  been  destroyed 
sa  worthless  !  What  will  those  say  who  have  given  from 
one  to  two  guineas  a  plant  for  it,  and  that  so  recently  P — 
S.  E  Felbsos,  Chilicell. 


HAEDT  FEEN8: 

HOW  I  COLLECnO  AND  CVLTIVATBD  TSIU 

TnsoroH  the  Trossachs — not    walking    i 
leisurely,  stopping  here  and  there  to  admire,  n 


ging 


this  whec 


driving 
-  drag- 


v  getting  down  for  n  lounge  up  that 


.     but   dashing,   scramUlng,   tearing   along  <  _    . 

outside  of  a  rickety  old  coach,  driven  unicorn  fashion, 
with  a  wild-looking  "  leader,"   liaving  a  mad  devil  in 

.{(0,141.— Tot.  XILSIL,  OlbSibiu. 
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her  eye,  called  "Black  Bess"  by  the  coachman,  who,  in- 
stead of  minding  his  horses,  kept  quoting  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  the  intense  honor  of  one  of  onr  party,  a  superb  fi>ur-in- 
hand  "  whip." 

Oh !  the  perils  of  that  dri^e— the  ludicrous  mixture  of  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  Black  Bess  scorned  a  whip, 
and  the  coachman  employed  his  to  illustrate  his  quotations. 
"  There,  madam,  is  the  rode  where  Fitz  James  withstood 

Boderidc  Dhu. 

*  His  back  agalntt  a  roek  be  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  bit  foot  before/ 

Hold  in,  Bess,  will  you;  what's  up  now?"  "My  good 
friend,"  broke  in  the  whip,  "  do  let  me  have  the  reins.    Do, 

gray,  be  careftiL"  "Bless  you,  sir,  don't  be  frightened, 
ess  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  when  you  let  her  have  her  own 
way.  Hold  hard,  old  girL  Now  for  it;"  and  like  a  mad 
thing,  Bess  was  tearing  down  a  grip,  and  pulling  might  and 
main  up  a  steep  ascent. 

A  few  more  alarming  quotations  and  we  come  to  Loch 
Katrine,  lying  gracefril  and  beaming,  with  its  little  sunny 
isles  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  mountains  and  its  trees. 

A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  this  lovely  lake,  and 
you  find  yourself  looking  out  for  landmarks  given  you  by 
Scott.  The  "  beach  of  pebble  bright  as  snow,"  the  "  silver 
strand"  are  there,  it  only  needs  "fair  Ellen's"  voice  to 
take  the  place  of  the  rough  music  of  the  paddles. 

Loch  Katrine  is  a  graceful  preparation  for  the  grander 
beauty  of  Loch  Lomond.  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  loveUer  pic- 
ture than  that  which  bursts  upon  you  as  you  near  the  inn 
of  Liversnaid,  Ben  after  Ben  rising  in  the  distance,  some 
brown,  some  blue,  and  some  with  bright  patches  of  green 
here  and  there. 

I  did  not  forget  the  Ferns.  I  spent  hours  hunting  the  hill- 
sides at  Inversnaid.  Oreopteris  grew  in  abundance,  with 
beautiful  Filix-foemina  and  other  common  Ferns.  I  had  made 
friends  on  the  lake  with  a  gentleman,  armed  as  I  was  with 
trowel  and  bag.    He  joined  us  in  the  walk. 

"  What  success  ?"  I  asked,  half  hoping  he  had  found  some 
rarity,  half  fearing  lest  his  booty  should  exceed  my  own. 
He  shook  his  head.  I  opened  my  store  triumphantly. 
"Look  here,"  I  said,  "is  not  this  a  wonderful  find?"  and  I 
displayed  a  graceM  little  Fern.  "This  is  the  Woodsia 
ilvensis !  " 

I  saw  a  twinkle  in  the  "  Fern-man's "  eye ;  but  he  told 
me  gravely  my  specimen  was  only  a  baby  "Filix-foemina;" 
and  then  he  added,  how  troublesome  baby  Ferns  always 
were,  and  that  one  could  not  easily  decide  on  a  Fern  unless 
there  was  fructification.  I  might  hunt  for  varieties  of  Filix- 
mas  and  foamina,  but  he  thought  I  should  find  nothing  else. 
Then  he  discoursed  of  Ferns  in  general  and  of  Fern-hunters, 
how  he  found  ladies  looking  for  Septentrionale  in  a  wood, 
for  Ceterach  in  a  ditch,  and  for  Asplenium  viride  on  a  walL 
*'  I  do,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  a  pity  to  waste  time,"  he  answered.  "  Find  out 
the  whereabouts  before  you  search.  Know  what  you  are 
likely  to  find,  and  then  take  anything  strange  you  meet 
with."  And  so  it  came  to  pass  I  only  brought  away 
from  Liversnaid  a  few  young  plants  of  Oreopteris  and  a 
Lycopodium  or  two ;  but  I  took  to  more  diligent  readings 
of  Moore,  and  wished  there  had  been  a  few  simple  directions 
as  to  the  "how"  of  finding  Ferns. 

Of  course  we  made  the  tour  of  Loch  Lomond  in  the 
steamer,  which  was  filled  with  a  strange  mass  of  human 
beings  bent  on  pleasure — ^the  geologist  with  his  hammer, 
the  young  girl  with  her  sketch-book,  the  botanist  with  a 
round  tin  at  his  back,  the  pedestrian  with  his  knapsack. 
For  five  minutes  we  scanned  each  other,  and  then  turned 
our  attention  to  the  scenery.  It  was  a  glorious  day — a  day 
of  strongest  lights  and  shadows^a  day  of  sun  and  cloud ; 
and  I  could  scarce  fancy  any  luxury  greater  than  lying 
down  on  a  sofa  of  plaids  and  sailing  through  this  beautiful 
world  of  waters — a  world  cut  off,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  from 
any  outer  world  by  high  frowning  mountains,  by  steep 
shaggy  rocks — every  minute  the  scene  changing,  bold  rugged 
Bens  melting  away  into  bright  green  islands,  and  these 
into  a  far-off  distance  of  more  gentle  outline.  Looking  from 
side  to  side  as  you  approach  Inverarnon,  you  come  to  a  hill 
covered  with  Firs,  some  standing,  many  fallen,  and  already 
'  barked.'  A  picturesque  group  of  women  in  red  petticoats 
and  white  jackets  are  seated  by  a  picnic  fire  cooking;  these 


are  the  'barkers,'  who  live  in  rough  huts  built  about  the 
wood  during  their  season  of  work,  and  vividly  remind  one  of 
tiie  Olive  gatherers  in  the  Olive  woods  of  Sardinia. 

From  the  head  of  Looh  Lomond  a  ooaoh  oonv^s  you  over 
the  Black  Mountain  and  through  the  awfrd  pass  of  Qlenooe 
to  the  hotel  of  Banavie  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  where  I 
was  assured  I  should  undoubtedly  find  Polystiohum  lonehitis ; 
and  up  the  sides  I  tramped  many  a  weary  mile  in  the 
search,  now  scrambling  up  a  rocky  path,  now  floundering  in 
a  bog — ^but  no  lonehitis.  Indeed,  1  may  here  own  that  I 
have  never  found  one  plant  of  this  most  interesting  Fern. 
"Lonchitidoides"  I  have  found  in  plenty,  and  some  bearing 
such  dose  resemblance  to  lonehitis  as  for  a  time  to  create* a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bree ;  but  the  doubt  cannot 
last  very  long,  for  I  have  proved  the  fkct  that  lonchitidoides 
in  time  becomes  lobatum,  and  after  a  while  lobatum  becomes 
P.  aouleatum.  I  have  watched  the  plants  changing  from 
year  to  year,  and  have  had  many  an  argument  about  it ; 
but  each  Fern-grower  can  prove  it  for  himself  in  three  or 
four  years. 

I  have  one  large  plant  of  true  lonehitis,  which  I  bought 
at  a  small  nursery  without  being  able  to  trace  its  history, 
and  from  which  I  have  this  autumn  divided  three  young 

Slants.  There  is  one  feature  in  lonehitis  which  entirely 
ivides  it  from  lonchitidoides — the  pinnules,  even  in  thetiniest 
frond,  lap  over  each  other  like  the  scales  on  a  fish's  back ; 
each  pinnule  is  frimished  with  sharp  teeth,  with  a  projection 
like  an  ear  close  to  the  rachis,  which  is  covered  with  brown 
scales ;  the  fronds  grow  stiff  and  erect,  and  its  whole  form- 
ation gives  one  the  idea  of  protection  from  wet.  The  fronds 
spring  from  the  centre,  throwing  up  several  sets  of  fronds 
during  the  summer,  the  whole  preserving  a  compact  vase- 
like form.  During  the  extreme  heat  of  summer,  after  water- 
ing the  Ferns  I  made  a  practice  of  pouring  a  little  water 
into  the  cup  of  the  plant,  thinking  to  encourage  the  new 
fronds.  After  some  time  I  observed  a  little  frond  quite 
perfect,  yet  very  small,  spread  itself  like  a  guard  over  the 
nest  of  young  fronds.  I  gfave  up  my  system  of  encourage- 
ment, and,  instead,  threw  a  little  cocoa-nut  refuse  into  the 
centre  of  the  cup  as  a  protection ;  and  ^s  has  answered 
beautifully,  and  the  phmt  has  thirty  fronds  on  it  of  this 
year's  growth,  but  the  long-continued  drought  has  caused 
these  to  be  less  fine  than  usuaL 

In  the  wooded  dells  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis  I  found  the 
Pyrola,  whose  pretty  bell-like  blossoms  of  white  with  a  rosy 
fiush  were  as  fragrant  as  a  bowl  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 
I  brought  several  plants  away,  but  fiuled  to  make  them 
grow. 

My  next  hunting  ground  was  Oban  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  here  I  had  great  success  with  Cystopteris  nagilis,  * 
which  abounds  in  many  beautiful  varieties.  On  the  road 
to  the  Kerrara  Ferry  I  found  angustata,  with  its  acutely 
drawn-out  length  of  frond  and  pinna ;  dentata,  broad  and 
stumpy-looking,  beariUg  a  near  resemblance  to  Dickieana, 
save  that  the  fronds  are  more  robust  and  the  pinnn  not 
quite  so  dosely  approaching  each  other.  I  have  never  found 
0.  alpina,  C.  montana,  or  Dickieana;  but  I  possess  many 
healtiiy  plants  <^  each  variety  excepting  montana,  which  I 
have  lately  procured  from  Mr.  Veitch's  nursery.  It  pro- 
misee to  grow  rapidly  as  the  others  do,  but  I  daresay  it  will 
need  a  little  extra  care. 

The  walk  from  Oban  to  the  Ferry  will  repay  the  tourist, 
even  if  he  be  not  a  lover  of  Ferns.  Amongst  the  heather 
he  will  find  the  €k>lden  Asphodel  with  its  feathery  blossoms 
of  exquisite  form ;  and  in  July  there  are  beds  of  rich  ripe 
Strawberries  scenting  the  air,  which  blows  pure  and  fresh 
around  him.  He  should  go  at  eventide  and  watch  the  sun 
setting  over  one  of  Nature's  loveliest  scenes.  The  sea, 
broken  into  numerous  still  calm  lakes  by  rocky  islands, 
reflects  every  golden  cloud,  while  the  distant  mountains 
form  a  firame  of  the  softest  blue ;  and  above  and  beneath,  it 
is  the  same  fair  scene. 

Oban  is  a  real  Scotch  town — ^you  feel  you  are  in  the  High- 
lands. The  people  talk  a  patois  of  English-Gaelic,  and 
understand  you  with  difficulty;  the  shopkeepers  have  an 
English  of  their  own.  It  is  a  strange  isolated  community 
grafting  English  fashions  slowly  on  northern  stocks. 

You  go  to  a  "  store  "  to  buy  calico  or  some  little  matter. 
"  Have  you  any  good  calico  ?"  you  ask.  "  Yes — no^I  think 
— ^my  cfdico  is  worth  hardly  anything  just.    Yes,  it's  very 
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bftd  oalioo."    Perhaps  you  are  obliged  to  hare  it,  and,  to 

four  ao^riBe,  find  it  reacj  dear.  You  remonstrate.  "  Tes« 
think  if  8  Texy  dear  calioo,  and  no  sood  in  it,"  th^  answer. 

Then  their  good  nature  is  wonderfuL  They  wiU  know 
your  business,  and  wiU  insist  upon  trying  to  help  you. 

In  a  oountiy  walk  you  pass  by  what  looks  like  a  huge 
washhouse.  *'  Is  that  a  washhouse  ? "  ycm  ask  a  poor  woman 
in  the  road.  "A  washhouse,  is  it?  Yes,  I  think.  Is  it  a 
washerwoman  you  want  ?  Allow  me  to  recommend  you  one ; 
if  s  liGstress  MoFarUme,  of  Tweedle  Street;  she's  just  the 
most  perteeklar  woman  in  fine  linen  and  dresung." 

Stafb  and  lona  are  "done"  from  Oban,  but  it  was  jost 
afraid  of  the  water  I  was ;  so  I  watched  the  departing  and 
returning  steamer  in  peace,  picturing  to  myseu  the  damp 
beauty  of  Fingal's  Cave ;  the  ruined  cathedral  standing  out 
against  the  dear  blue  sky;  and  wondering  what  Columba 
would  have  ssid  to  the  Free  Kirk  in  Scotland,  and  whether 
any  Ferns  grew  upon  the  weather-beaten  island. 

I  spent  a  day  on  Kexrara,  hunting  in  vain ;  but  it  is  not 
time  wasted,  for  the  shores  of  the  island  are  very  beautiftO, 
and  the  slopes  green  and  sunny,  and  many  a  lesson  of  life 
may  be  learned  while  listening  to  the  quiet  music  of  the 
wayes  breaking  against  the  shore. — ^Fiux-Fcbkika. 


PECOEATION  OF  THE  FLOWER  GABDEN 

IN  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

(Continued  from  page  Z44.) 

FLOWERING  AKD  YARIEOATED  PLANTS. 

Eablt  spring-flowering  plants  are,  as  the  following  lists  of 
those  most  suitable  for  planting  in  masses  will  show,  pretty 
numerous,  furnishing  materisls  for  a  fine  display  from  the 
blooming  of  the  delicately-tinted  Christmas  Rose  till  the 
gorgeous  queen  of  flowers  herself  comes  forth.  Such  plants 
offer  almost  every  shade  of  colour  in  their  bloom,  diversity 
of  form,  habit,  and  foliage,  this  in  many  cases  being  varie- 
gated, or  otherwise  omamentaL  Thus  the  flower-gudener, 
who  is  possessed  of  taste,  energy,  and  intelligence,  has  at 
his  disposal  materials  which  will  enable  him  to  make  no  in- 
considerable display  during  the  early  spring,  spring,  and  early 
summer  months.  Numerous,  however,  as  the  materials  are 
now,  there  is  every  probability  that  when  a  taste  has  been 
disseminated  a  greater  demand  will  arise,  and  more  will 
be  forthcoming. 

As  a  rule  the  tints  of  flowers  are  lighter  during  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  year.  In  spring  we  have  an  en<uess  variety 
of  white  flowers ;  summer  abounds  more  in  scarlets  and  reds ; 
and  autumn  in  yellows  and  purples.  In  a  gardening  point 
of  view  man  very  much  alters  the  natural  distribution  of 
the  colours,  and  the  garden  is  made  to  teem  with  scarlet  in 
autumn,  and  this  tcSls  well  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  green  at  that  time. 

Spring-flowering  plants  may  be  divided  into  five  sections, 
according  to  the  colour  of  the  fiowers  and  foliage — ^viz.,  1st, 
Whites,  including  those  with  silvery  foliage  or  white  varie- 
gation; 2nd,  Blues;  8rd,  Yellows,  including  those  with 
golden  variegation;  4th,  Purples;  and  5th,  Reds,  including 
reddish-purples . 

1st. — ^WHITB  SPBIKO-FLOWXBINa  PLANTS. 

Of  these  the  most  interesting  and  beautifrd  is  the 
Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  niger).  It  attains  a  height  of 
about  1  foot,  and  is  well  adapted  for  a  centre  to  a  bed  of 
bright  colours  on  account  of  the  bright  green  of  its  foliage, 
which  forms  an  excellent  neuter,  whilst  &e  fiowers  are  most 
interesting,  especially  when  peering  from  beneath  a  bed  of 
snow.  It  will  grow  anywhere,  but  prefers  a  rich  light  soil, 
with  occasional  applications  of  leaf  mould.  It  is  increased 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Arabis  alpina,  albida,  grandifiora,  and  ludda,  are  well- 
known  profuse  bloomers,  forming  a  close  carpet  of  whitish 
foliage.  Being  of  dwarf  growth  t^ey  are  well  ad^ted  for 
low  beds  and  ribbon-planting.  A.  slbida  variegata,  with 
white  variegation,  is  admirably  adapted  for  edgings.  All 
axe  most  readily  increased  by  division.  Small  portions  put 
in  6  inches  fi^Murt  in  nursery-beds  in  spring,  alter  Uooming, 
will  make  fine  plants  by  autumn,  and  may  then  be  mov^ 
ynih  balls  to  the  places  assigned  to  them  in  the  fiower 
ffazden* 


H^mtica  triloba  alba»  or  white  Hepatioa»  is  lovely,  not 
growing  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height.  I  have  seen 
many  so-called  double  white  Hepaticas,  which  were  only 
dwarf  double  Wood  Anemones. 

Sadfraga.  cmpositifolia  alba  is  most  charming;  the  bed 
should  be  surmced  with  small  rock  stones  or  dinkers,  and  the 
interstices  filled  with  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  in 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  planted.  Saxifrages  of  sll  kinds 
require  the  same  treatment — viz.,  to  be  placed  on  raised 
beds  of  rockwork,  clinkers,  brick,  or  even  fimt,  and  tffter 
filling  the  interstices  with  soil  t^ey  should  be  planted  thickly, 
so  as  to  cover  the  surface.    They  then  form  pleasing  beds. 

Stellaria  holostea  is  nothing  more  than  a  weed  in  our 
woods ;  but  a  very  pretty  weed  it  is,  fiowerixig  abundantly 
in  ordinary  light  soils  frx>m  March  to  June.  It  is  increased 
bv  division  of  the  root  after  fiowering ;  and  the  divisions, 
planted  in  nursery-beds,  make  fine  roots  for  moving  to  the 
beds  in  autumn. 

Linaria  cymbalaria  alba  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant  3  or  ^ 
inches  high,  and  makes  a  lovely  edging  or  bed  if  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  t^e  Saxifrages.  The  variegated  form  is 
also  fine  on  account  of  its  foliage.  It  requires  a  sandy  loam, 
and  is  increased  by  division  or  rooted  stems. 

The  neoct  plant  worthy  of  notice  is  Mentha  sylvestris  varie- 
gata, the  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  foliage :  hence  it  is 
usefiil  for  edgings  and  line  work.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings 
and  division. 

Phlox  Nelsoni,  than  which  nothing  is  handsomer,  should 
be  planted  on  raised  beds,  as  described  for  Saxifraga  opposi- 
tifolia,  as  it  is  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture.  It  likes 
a  sandy  soil,  and  seems  all  the  better  of  a  little  peat. 
Cuttings  and  division.  Phlox  nivalis  is  a  fine  free-blooming 
sort,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  height.  It  does  best  in 
raised  beds,  and  is  benefited  by  a  little  sandy  peat.  It  was, 
and  I  believe  is,  scarce  in  gardens. 

Of  Bellis  perennis  there  are  many  fine  double  varieties. 
They  are  of  most  easy  culture,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
divide  the  roots.  They  are  fine  edging  plants.  Light  sandy 
soil  is  best. 

Lamium  macnlatum  (longiflorum)  album  is  another  pretty 
weed  of  our  own  hedges,  flowering  in  March  and  onwards ; 
growing  freely  in  common  soil,  and  readily  increased  by 
division.  It  grows  about  1  foot  high,  and  is  very  fine  when 
well  grown. 

Primula  nivea,  vulgaris  alba,  the  double  form  of  tho 
first  species,  and  Primula  vulgaris  alba  plena,  are  well 
known,  and  amongst  the  handsomest  of  spring  fiowers.  The 
white  Cowslip  (P.  veris  alba)  is  also  pretty.    Division. 

RmiuucuIus  amplexicaulis,  from  the  Pyrenees,  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  and  makes  a  fine  bed.  It  will  grow  anywhere 
in  an  open  situation,  and  in  common  soiL  It  is  increased  by 
division. 

Isopyrum  thalictroides  is  a  pretty  white  and  green  flower- 
ing plant,  attaining  a  height  of  9  inches,  and  flourishing 
in  sandy  loam.    Division. 

Iberis  sempervirens,  saxatilis,  corifolia,  Tenoreana,  and 
gibraltarica,  are  fine  evergreen  under-shrubs,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  6  to  12  inches,  and  flowering  so  profusely  as 
to  be  sheets  of  snowy  white  in  April  and  onwards.  They 
will  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil,  but  bloom  earlier  in  that  which 
is  light  and  sandy.  They  are  most  readily  propagated  by 
cutting^. 

Trillium  grandiflorum,  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  is  a  charm- 
ing thing  not  much  more  than  6  inches  high,  delighting  in 
sandy  soil,  and  doing  best  of  all  in  sandy  peat.  Increased 
by  parting  the  roots. 

Iris  pumila  alba  and  I.  sibirica  alba  are  very  neat  dwarf 
plants,  flowering  in  March  and  April;  effective  in  groups. 
Division. 

Arenaria  baJearica  is  a  very  pretty  trailer,  and  not  less  so 
is  A.  dliata.  They  are  increased  by  division,  require  li^t 
soil,  and  are  always  improved  by  a  little  peat. 

Ficaria  ranunculoides  alba  is  all  but  a  yellow.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  growing  about  6  inches  high,  has  tuber- 
ous roots,  and  is  increased  by  division.  A.  montana  we  must 
also  have. 

Antennaria  margaritacea  is  a  splendid  white-foliaged  plant, 
suitable  for  forming  a  band,  line,  or  edging,  a  foot  wide  and 
the  same  high.  The  young  shoots  rise  from  the  stool,  and 
are  as  white  as  snow,  in  April,  when  the  plant  may  be  in 
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oreased  by  slips  like  Sage,  eaoh  idip  havlxig  an  inoh  or  two 
of  the  root-stem  attached.  It  makes  a  spleadid  row  or 
ribbon  ail  throagh  the  smnmer,  and  it  flowers  so  well  from 
June  to  September  as  to  be  valuable  for  bedding  purposes; 
but  being  in  eveiry  cottage  garden,  and  as  bardy  as  the 
Nettle,  no  one  cares  about  it. 

Asperula  odorata  (Woodroof),  a  common  plant  of  our 
woods,  flowering  in  May  and  onwards,  is  a  flne  thing  as 
everybody  knows.  It  grows  about  9  inches  high,  has  white 
sweet-scented  flowers,  likes  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  increased  by 
division.  A.  taunna,  from  Italy,  is  a  suitable  oompanioii  to 
the  English  Woodroof,  and  a  very  pretty  plant.  It  is  in- 
creased by  ^vision. 

Dodeoatheon  meadia  albifiorum  is  a  very  pretty  American 
Cowslip,  growing  &eely  in  loam,  attaining  the  height  of  a 
foot,  and  increased  by  division. 

What  is  handsomer  than  our  Cloudberry  (Bubus  chamsd- 
morus),  so  dwarf  and  altogether  lovely  ?  It  grows  fieely 
from  suckers  in  loam,  and  better  still  if  a  little  peat  be  added. 
B.  saxatUis,  too,  is  no  mean  ornament,  but  its  blooming  is  a 
little  too  late,  not  being  general  till  June,  otherwise  it  is  a 
dwarf  trailer  with  few  riv^s. 

Again,  there  is  the  lovely  Cochlearia  integrifolia,  fenes- 
trate., pyrenaica,  officinalis  minor,  and  its  sub-variety 
rotundifolia,  all  white-flowered  biennials,  growing  3  or  4 
inches  high,  and  all  alike  fine. 

Cardamine  pratensis  flore  pleno,  which  has  dirty-white 
flowers,  just  comes  to  mind  as  being  suitable  for  those  who 
may  strive  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  emptiness  of  their 
flower-beds  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  soil.  This  is 
the  plant  for  such.  C.  bellidifolia  will  suit  places  at  a  high 
elevation,  like  Ben  Nevis  on  t^e  other  side  of  the  Twe^, 
whilst  those  situated  on  low  ground  will  find  C.  trifolia 
useful.    Division. 

The  Hutchinsia  calycina  and  H.  alpina  are  nice  things, 
the  former  a  mere  pigmy  of  about  2  inches,  fond  of  sandy 
peat  soil ;  and  the  other  4  inches  high,  and  growing  any- 
where in  common  soil ;  both  are  increased  by  division. 

Glaux  maritima  alba  is  a  pretty  trailer,  growing  freely 
in  sandy  soil,  and  attaining  a  height  of  3  or  4  inches.  It  is 
best  raised  from  seed,  and  is  also  increased  by  division. 

Androsace  villosa,  with  dirty-white  flowers,  and  A.  chamse- 
jasme,  dirtier  still,  are  nevertheless  very  pretty ;  but  though 
occasionally  flowering  early,  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Sandy  peat  is  the  best  soil  for  them.  Increased  by  division. 
Jeffersonia  diphylla  is  a  pretty  plant,  doing  well  in  sandy 
loam.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Corema  alba,  an  under-shrub  about  a  foot  high,  is,  beyond 
dispute,  fine ;  though  its  flowers  are  not  of  the  gayest,  yet 
it  is  handsome,  and  has  white  berries  afterwards.  Bequires 
sandy  peat,  and  is  increased  by  layers. 

Prunella  vulgaris  alba,  a  native  plant,  is  curious,  rather 
precarious  as  to  time  of  blooming,  but  as  it  does  occasionally 
bloom  early  we  must  have  it,  and  divide  the  roots  to  obtain 
a  stock. 

Comus  suecica,  from  the  Scotch  and  Swedish  hills,  we 
must  also  lay  hands  on,  and  grow  in  bog  soil,  dividing  the 
roots  for  stock. 

Violas  asanfolia,  humilis  (a  little  Mexican,  only  hardy  in 
sheltered  situations),  odorata  alba,  odorata  alba  plena  (once 
oommon  enough,  but  now  scarce),  canadensis,  bicolor,  at- 
tennata.  and  the  white  Dog  Violet  (V.  caiiina  alba),  are  all 
white  Violets  more  without  than  with  scent;  they  are  all 
increased  by  division. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis  alba  is  really  ornamental,  and  grows 
anywhere.  It  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

Schivereckia  podolica  is  all  but  an  Alyssum,  and  fine.  It 
should  be  grown  in  light  soil,  and  will  do  better  in  peat. 
Division. 

Silene  patula  and  some  others,  flower  pretty  early  occa- 
sionally, but  generally  not  before  June. 

Oerastiums  tomentosum,  alpinum,  lanatum  (will  make  its 
way  into  a  ribbon  ere  long),  latifolium,  grandiflorum,  Bie- 
bersteini,  and  glaciale,  the  first  and  the  last  but  one  well- 
known  ribbon  plants,  to  which  others  may  be  added  as  rivals, 
especially  C.  grandifloram.     Division. 

Besides  Oerastiums  we  must  have  others  on  account  of  their 
foliage: — Funkia  Sieboldi  variegata,  Fragaria  vesca  varie- 
gata»  and  Vinca  mi^or  variegata,  imd  to  these  may  be  added 


more  flowering  plants,  as  Saxifraga  nivalis,  pyramidafis,  in- 
termedia, longifoHa,  longifolia  media,  polita,  tridentata,  affl- 
nis,  petrsa,  elongeUa,  hypnmdes  and  its  varieties  puldiellft, 
vificosa,  muBCoea,  and  sAgnstifolia,  and  last  of  all  Stachys 
lanata^ 

2KD. — ^BLUB  BPBnra-TIiOWBSINO  PliAKTS. 

Hepatsca  triloba  eoorulea  and  its  vaiMety  plena  (single  and 
double  blue  Hepaticas),  are  amongst  the  earliest  and  hand- 
somest, and  why  not  grow  H.  angulosa,  acutiloba,  and  ame- 
ricana?  They  are  fine,  but  little  different  in  appearance, 
I  mean  in  flowers,  from  the  commonly  cultivated  varieties. 
Division. 

Aubrietias  deltoidea,  purpurea,  and  A.  deltoidea  grandi- 
flora  not  only  flower  pix^fusely  in  spring,  but  are  in  flne 
bloom  now  (October  24th),  and  will  continue  so  throughout 
the  winter.  Divided  in  spring  like  Arabis,  and  grown  in 
nnrsery-beds,  they  make  fine  plants  by  autumn. 

Aster  alpinus  purpureas  is  a  pretty  dwarf  species  attain- 
ing a  height  of  9  inches.  It  likes  light  soil  with  leaf  mould 
or  peat.    Division. 

Campanula  excisa  and  graeilis,  are  fine,  and  are  increased 
by  division. 

Borago  orienti^s,  laxiflora,  and  cretica,  are  flne  free- 
blooming  plants,  the  first  attaining  a  height  of  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet,  and  the  last  two  about  a  foot.  They  do  best  in 
sandy  loam.  The  first  is  increased  by  division,  and  the 
last  two  by  cuttings. 

Ajuga  reptans  coerulea,  and  the  variegated  form  of  A.  rep- 
tans,  are  nice,  not  growing  more  than  6  inches  high.  Division. 
Omphalodes  verna  is  an  elegant  plant,  not  above  6  inches 
high,  and  makes  a  nice  bed.    It  likes  a  light  soil,  and  is  in- 
creased by  division. 

Glechoma  hedcraoea,  a  weed  in  almost  every  hedge,  has 
lovely  blue  flowers  in  spring,  and  can  be  had  in  any  quan- 
tity for  the  trouble  of  collecting.  It  is  propagated  by  divid- 
ing the  roots,  or  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  rooted  stems. 

Geranium  pratense,  an  elegant  weed  in  many  meadows, 
and  its  double  variety  (G.  pratense  flore  pleno)  from  the 
Scotch  mountains,  would  be  eonsiderably  et^anced  in  vahie 
if  they  could  only  be  induced  to  flower  a  little  earlier ;  as  it 
is  they  are  useful.  A  stock  is  obtained  by  dividixig  the 
roots. 

Globularia  vulgaris,  and  linifolia,  are  pretty  plants,  grow- 
ing about  6  inches  high,  the  former  propagated  by  division^ 
and  the  other  by  cuttings. 

SoldaneUa  alpina,  montana,  and  crenata.  Very  pretty 
plants,  forming  fine  beds.  They  must  have  extra  drainage 
and  free  soil,  with  a  little  leaf  mould  or  peat.    Division. 

Polemonium  reptans  makes  a  nice  bed,  and  will  grow 
anywhere.    Division.    Height  about  6  inches. 

Lithospermum  prostratum  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  about  1  foot.   Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Anchusa  stylosa,  myosotidifiora,  growing  about  a  foot  high, 
and  A.  paniculata,  a  tall  species,  are  fine  Borage-like  plants. 
The  last  is  raised  from  cuttings ;  stylosa,  though  an  annualj 
should  be  treated  as  a  late-sown  biennial,  and  be  sown  ia 
autumn ;  the  Forget-me-not-like  species  (A.  myosotidiflara) 
is  increased  by  division. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  Gentiana  verna,  acaulis,  and  its 
narrow-leaved  variety  (angustifolia) ;  G.  pumila,  pyrenaica, 
brachyphylla,  humilis,  from  the  Caucasus,  thou^  it  is  an 
annual,  and  must  be  sown  every  year  in  September^  and 
then  add  G.  altaica,  a  taller  species  by  three-fourths  tbsa 
any  of  the  others.  We  may  obtain  them  in  any  quantity  by 
dividing  ttie  roots.  Wdl  drained  soil  and  leaf  mould  or  peat 
are  essential. 

Sisyrinchium  rrandiflorum  is  a  pretty  thing,  reqmzing 
light  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Pulmonaria  aziirea  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  P.  jdc^BSm, 
and  P.  angustifolia,  though  native  species,  are  flne;  and 
P.  paniculata,  and  virginioa,  I  have  booked  £or  a  prominent 
position.    Division. 

Phyteuma  pauciflorum  (not  so  few-flowered  as  the  luaae 
implies),  P.  Halleri,  and  P.  Sieberi,  are  pretty.  They  axe  in- 
creased by  division,  and  grow  but  a  few  indies  high,  except 
P.  Sieberi,  which  attains  about  1  foot  in  height. 

BrfaiuB  alpinus  forms  a  flne  bed,  not  more  thsn  8  or 
4  inches  high,  and  does  aU  the  better  if  grown  in  figitt,  &kJ 
soil.    Division. 
Veronicas  petreea,   prostrata,  aphylla^  microphyUa,  de« 
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qnAtaraftta,  are  all  loweiy  Itttla  plants  bo^  more  thaa  ft 
ooaxde  of  inehas  high ;-  ^puift  in  num^  yarieties  all  dwarf 
atoa  tniliag.  V.  geiifciaiu«La%  a  giant  in  oompanaon*  and 
nuugr  oth«r%  are  aU  &ee-Uooiiiing»  psatering  ligbh  aoO,  and 
incpeaaed  by  division.  Beaidea  theae  the  annual  YaioBieaa^ 
"Vhioh  are  sueh  miserable  thinga  for  annnner  dowering  iHien 
■Mm  in  spring,  are  never  aeen  to  advantage  nnlaas  aown  in 
S^tember,  for  their  time  of  flowering  is  in  the  springs  and 
tbar  evidently  disUka  the  heat  and  drynesa  of  snmmer. 

Yinoaa  are  fine^  eapeoiaU^  V.  herbaoea»  mi^or,  and  minor, 
their  foliage  being  aa  handsome  as  thair  fiowexs.  The  donUe 
iRsrietgr  of  V,  minor,  which  I  have  not  aeen  for  tiiie  laat  ten 
jsara,  is  finet*  Hit  floweis  as  well  oa  I  <ntee  saw  it  in  &  damp 
many  yards  wide  undlar  the  trass  of  a  {Mentation. 

With  these  maat  be  associated  the  lovely  spring  Forget- 
me^nsi  (Myoeotis  montana).  It  fiondshes  in  moist  soils, 
and  in  sonny  sitnationa  flowers  with  the  Snowdropand 
Winter  Aoonite.  It  has  flowexe  doable  the  sise  of  the  Wood 
Forget-me-not  (M.  sylvatica),  and  of  a  brighter  bloe.  It 
also  oontinaea  in  bloom  moat  of  the  apring.    Diviaion» 

I  mast  again  oall  attention  to  the  lore^  Hepatioa  angop 
loaa»  which  has  flowers  double  the  size  of  the  sin^  bine 
Hepatioa*  of  a  dear  and  vivid  sky  blue.  The  learea  are 
flTe-lobed*  and  hairy.  The  flowers  ace  bome  on  stalks  from 
9  to  12  inches  hi^  and  well  up  above  the  foliage. 

I  must  conclude  the  list  of  blue  fiowem  wi^  Ilos  xeticalaia, 
li^ch  with  the  flrst  return  of  spring  sends  up  its  dwarf 
stems  in  tufts  of  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  affording  a  sac- 
oeesion  of  reidly  beantifhl  bIoss(Mna  of  a  deep,  yet  brilliant 
bine  purple,  with  golden  <»ange  at  the  base.  It  will  find  its 
way  mto  every  garaea,  aa  it  is  a  charming  plant  for  forcing. 
I.  pamila  makes  pretty  groups.  It  grows  6  inches  high,  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May,  affording  a  profusion  of  blue  and 
yeUow  blooms.— G.  Abbey. 

{To  he  cowHnv£d.) 


THE  G-EOUND  VINEEY. 

Tbx  ground  vinery  is  a  great  fact  and  a  great  success. 
Mr.  Elvers  has  sent  us  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  one  taken  from  a  Vine  in  the  open  air,  and  the  other 
from  one  grown  in  a  ground  vinery.  The  former  is  a  small 
insignificaut  bunch,  with  berries  the  size  of  swan-shot, 
green,  hard,  and  acid ;  the  latter,  part  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  good-sized  bunch ;  the  berries  large,  black  as 
jet,  thin-skinned,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  In  fact  they 
were  quite  equal  to  any  that  could  be  grown  in  a  vinery. 
l^e  site  and  soil  of  both  plants  were  the  same.  The  bunch 
of  the  former  hung  9  inches  from  the  ground  on  a  Vine 
growing  in  an  open  border,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
Tinery;  the  latter  was  also  9  inches  from  the  ground,  but 
nnder  the  ground  vinery,  and  with  that  protection  such 
great  results  have  been  achieved. 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  other  places  these  ground 
vineries  will  become  a  necessity  in  every  garden,  and  must 
ere  long  be  as  common  as  Sea-kale  pots  or  hand-glasses.  A 
ftdl  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Eivers's  "  Miniature 
Frnit  Garden." 


MAIDSTOISrE    GAEDENEES'    MUTUAL 
IMPEOVEMENT  ASSOCIATIOTfT. 

A  oxNBBAii  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Eose 
and  Crown  Inn  on  the  12th  nit.,  Mr.  J.  Eobson  in  the  chair. 

As  announced  at  the  last  meetings  Mr.  Luckhurst  gave 
an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rear, 
aereral  fine  specimens  of  that  delicious  fruit  being  exhibited. 
With  proper  attention,  some  kinds  of  Pear  trees  would  hist 
two  or  three  centuries.  One  of  the  best  plans  to  adopt,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  good  and  plentiful  crop,  was  to  graft  the 
Pear  on  a  quince  stock,  from  whieh»  with  good  management, 
some  of  the  finest  fruit  mieht  be  obtained.  Mr.  Luckhurst 
then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  as  to  the  best  modes  of 
V^fatiiig  a  tree,  eadk  ^tem  having  itapeooliar  adraaaUige, 
gtta  of  the  piinoipail  olgeeta  in  ^iew  being  to  make  the  tree' 
look  graeeiol  to  the  eye.  Obe  of  these-  modes  was  the  hoei- 
mmmi  ayntem,  wMch  had  a  pretty  eSM^wheft  well  trained. 


Mm,  Lnokhnrst  then  enumerated  a  number  of  Psara  suited  to 
the  diiforent  seasons,  interspersing  his  remarka  with  some 
weU-timed  and  practical  hints  on  the  diffsrent  descriptions. 
The  Ohainaan  followed  Mr.  Lui^hnrst  with  a  f^w  observa- 
turns  on  the  same  subject,  remarking  that  one  of  the  most 
popidar  plans  at  one  time  was  the  "umbrella"  system, 
wlueh  had  its  advantages,  being  very  gracefhl  to  the  eye. 
Another  waa  the  pyramid  qrstem,  upon  which  Mr.  Frost 
made  a  fbw  piactical  remarks.  A  gsoieral  diifeussion  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Wihnore,  Whyman,  Davis,  Luckhurst,  and 
Ffeost  took  part,  each  one  giving  his  etperienee  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Pear  tree.  The  sutrfeet  having  been  frilly 
diseossed,  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year  was  l^nght  for- 
ward and  read  bv  Mr.  Davis,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  Society  had  been  fbrmed  one  year,  during  which  time 
its  snooess  had  been  £eu^  beyond  the  ezpeetations  of  the  most 
sangnine.  During  the  year  they  had  one  most  successful 
Show,  and  the  number  of  members  had  increased  very  con- 
siderably. Notwt^standing  the  small  subscription  to  the 
Society,  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  present  time  was  £36 
ISt,  2d.,  ^630  8t.  6d.  of  which  was  placed  in  the  savings'  bank 
in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Society. 


ME.  EICHAED  SMITH'S  NUESEBIES, 
ST.  John's,  wobgbsteb. 

Thbsb  nurseries  are  situated  about  a  mUe  and  a  quarter 
west  of  the  city.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the 
BraasfiMd  road,  and  turning  to  the  left  a  drive  condocts  the 
visitor  te  Mr.  Smith's  dwelling  and  oounting-hoose,  the 
grounds  about  which  are  flanked  with  greenhouses,  and  laid 
out  with  flower-beds  on  grass,  rustic  baskets,  rockwork, 
•water,  &c.  The  flowers  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  being 
resMved,  and  the  beds  planted  with  dwarf  plants  of  the 
Golden  ^bor  Vit»,  Silver-blotched  Ivy,  Cblden  Holly.  Irish 
Yew,  Golden-striped  Irish  Yew,  the  Heath-like  Japan 
Caress,  which  during  the  winter  becomes  of  a  peculiar 
viciet  red  colom-,  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  desirable  for 
oantrafit>  especially  with  light  green  colours ;  the  Black- 
leaved  Laurustinus,  Silver-striped  Periwinkle,  Irish  Gorse, 
Goldeo^striped  Periwinkle,  Silver  Holly  with  red  berries, 
Aneaba  japonica,  Cerastium  tomentosum,  and  similar  plants, 
to  give  variety  and  contrast  to  what  may  be  called  the 
winter  arrangement  of  the  beds. 

On  the  lawn  are  fine  examples  of  Weeping  Ash,  Weeping 
Beedi,  the  Japan  Arbor  Vit»,  a  dwarf,  dense,  bushy,  and 
eonioal-shaped  kind,  very  desirable  for  lawn  specimens; 
WeUingtonia  gigantea,  Quercus  Pordii,  Juniperus  excelsa 
(the  tidl  Juniper),  a  compact,  distinct,  and  very  ornamental 
pyramidal  tree,  rather  tender,  but  in  sheltered  situations 
forming  a  beautiful  specimen;  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  of 
migestio  and  symmetrical  form,  and  which  is  most  valuable 
in  landscape  gardening,  its  warm  green  contrasting  well 
with  all  the  shades  of  blue  and  grey;  the  Himalayan 
Spruoe,  the  Laurel-leaved  Oak,  deciduous  Cypress,  and  the 
SUvery-brancbed  Virginian  Cedar,  which  is  a  beautiful  va- 
riety of  the  Red  Cedar,  with  a  peculiar  whitish  appearance, 
and  very  useful  for  contrast,  for  planting  near  water,  or  on 
rookwork,  and  as  forming  a  fine  cone-shaped  tree.  Araucaria 
imbrioata,  with  its  deep  green  foliage,  rigid  form,  and  sym- 
metrical shape,  is  about  22  feet  high.  The  lower  branches 
firom  their  length  and  weight,  droop  gracefully,  and  resemble 
snakes  partly  curled  around  the  tnink,  and  stretching  forth 
Idieir  long  slender  bodies  in  sear^  of  prey.  I  also  noticed 
the  Frankincense  Juniper,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  having 
delicate-looking  branches,  although  it  is  so  hardy  that  no 
frost  will  injure  it ;  the  large-coned  Pine,  invaluable  for 
effect  io  landscape  gardening ;  the  green  drooping  Cedar,  a 
very  graoefnl  variety,  and  as  pendulous  as  a  Weeping 
Willow;  and  the  Picea  nobilis  (the  noble  Silver  Fir),  pro- 
perly so  named,  for  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  majestic 
and  magDificent  trees  in  cultivation.  Bonglas  writing  of 
it  says*— "I  spent  three  weeks  in  a  forest  composed  of 
tl&s  tree,  and  day  by  day  could  not  cease  to  admire  it." 
One  of  the  specimens  here  measured  3  feet  9  inches  round 
at  3  foot  fhmi  the  ground,  and  33  feet  in  hei<^ht.  Lambert*s 
Pine,  ttie  gigantic  Arbor  Vitro,  the  Evergreen  Redwood 
Tree,  and  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  were  beautiful  specioiens.. 
Ay  oi  tlMse  are  natives  of  California,  and  perfectly  hardy^ 
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On  entering  the  gronnda  the  first  thing  that  arrests  yoor 
attention  is  a  carriage  drire  stretohixig  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  in  a  straight  line,  and  altogether  thiongh  the  centre  of 
the  nurseries  abont  one  mile  and  a  qnarter.  On  each  side  is 
a  broad  edging  of  turf  extending  the  whole  length.  Both 
sides  are  planted  ribbon-border  &shion,  the  first  row  being 
the  6k>ld6n-8triped  Tew ;  the  Nootka  Sound  Th^jopsis,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  introductions  of  late  yearn,  seo(md ;  then 
the  Irish  Yew ;  fourth,  the  Deodar  Cedar;  then  the  Siberian 
Arbor  YituB,  well-shaped  and  useful  for  yariation  of  colour, 
and  the  Arancaiia  imbrioata;  the  whole  backed  by  a  Yew 
hedge.  The  rows  at  each  side  rise  in  regular  gradation  firom 
the  front  row,  2  feet  high,  to  the  Yew  hedge  at  the  back, 
10  feet  high. 

The  next  scene  on  the  same  carriage  drive  is  a  ribbon 
border  planted  at  one  side  with  a  ntw  o£  Golden  Arbor  Yitn^ 
then  Portugal  Laurel,  next  Irish  Yew,  thenThi^a  Wareana, 
backed  by  Irish  Yew,  10  feet  high.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
row  of  choice  varieties  of  Ghreen  Holly,  then  Deodar  Cedars, 
then  Juniperus  virginiana,  backed  by  Iri^  Yew.  The  next 
example  of  a  ribbon  border  is  composed  on  one  side  of  Thtga 
aurea,  Picea  nobilis.  Deodar  Cedars,  standard  Portugal 
Laurels,  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon;  and  on  the  other  side. 
Golden  Holly,  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  Irish  Yew,  Abies 
canadensis,  and  Thtga  Wareana.  The  arrangement  of  the 
various  ribbon  lines  in  this  noble  carriage  drive  is  well 
wortii  inspection,  in  order  to  see  what  ^pleasing  effects  can 
be  produced  by  the  judicious  assortment  of  form  and  foliage. 

The  walk  on  the  left  communicates  with  the  Heath-honse, 
New  Holland-house,  Pelargonium-house,  stoves.  Fig-houses, 
propagating-housee,  &c.,  all  heated  by  hot  water,  and  con- 
taining a  choice  collection  of  young  healthy  stock.  On  the 
right  is  a  house  for  growing  young  Vines,  117  feet  long,  by 
17i  feet  wide,  also  orchard-houses,  the  first  nearly  200  feet 
by  27 feet;  another  115 feet,  by  25 feet; one 45  feet  by 25 feet; 
and  another  for  growing  Figs,  50  feet  by  33  feet.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  orchard-house  trees  in  fine  bearing 
condition.  Altogether  there  are  sixteen  lar|^  houses  for 
various  purposes,  and  one  thousand  glass  pits,  and  about 
three  acres  of  raised  brick-beds  on  which  lights  can  be  placed 
for  newly-transplanted  stock. 

Continuing  ^ong  the  drive  which  connects  the  various 
nurseries  together,  passing  large  beds  of  Araucarias,  Abies 
exoelsa  inverta  (a  new  weeping  variety),  Picea  nobilis, 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Noidmanniana,  P.  Pinsapo,  WeUingtonia 
gigantea,  Thigopsis  borealis,  T.  dolabrata,  Podocarpus  of 
sorts,  and  masses  of  many  other  valuable  evergpreen  Conifers, 
of  which  tribe  Mr.  Smith's  stock  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  we  come  to  a  nursery  where  quarter  after 
quarter,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  acres,  is  occupied  with 
evergpreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  aJl  hues,  sorts,  8hiq>es,  and 
sizes,  in  most  luxuriant  health.  These  are  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care.  Mr.  Smith  never  allows  any  stock  to 
exce^  three  years  without  removal,  and  every  plant  is 
formed  from  its  earliest  in&ncy  to  make  a  handsome  spe- 
cimen, and  thus  by  timely  care  the  most  perfect  form  that 
can  be  desired  is  obtained  without  formidity  and  without 
stiffiaess. 

Thence  we  pass  to  the  Bose  ground  of  eight  acres,  and 
containing  one  hundred  thousand  Boses.    How,  "  D.,  Deal,*' 

would  revel  amidst  the  beauties  he  would  there  behold 

• 

'*  In  all  their  crimaon  glory  tpread. 
While,  drooping  freth  the  dewy  head. 
They  acent  the  early  morning." 

In  order  to  give  the  public  some  idea  of  the  stock,  I  will 
only  observe  that  standard,  half-standard,  dwarf,  pyramid, 
bush,  orchard,  and  wall  fruit  trees,  occupy  more  than  forty 
acres. 

We  now  come  to  the  Gothic  lodge  at  the  entrance  from 
the  Malvern  road,  and  cross  to  the  nursery  opposite,  where 
fruit,  forest,  and  flowering  trees  each  take  their  place  in  tiie 
most  convenient  and  suitable  arrangement.  Each  class  of 
stock  by  itself,  and  the  whole  arranged  for  convenienoe  and 
general  effect,  is  the  primary  aim  in  every  department. 

There  are  hundreds  of  standard  Portugal  Laurels  6  feet 
high,  very  handsome  for  terraces,  they  make  good  sub- 
stitutes for  standard  Orange  trees.  The  Colchian  Laurel^ 
of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity,  is  different  firom  the 
common  Laurel  in  leaf,  it  is  more  uprij^ht  and  hardy. 

The  large  and  commodious  packing-shed^  with  other 


offices,  is  situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  ground,  it  has  a 
large  crane  attached  for  loading  vans,  &c. 

To  account  fiv  the  luxmriant  state  of  the  young  stodc 
which  is  propagated  by  thousands,  and  then  transplanted 
into  the  raised  brick-beds,  and  the  fine  stock  in  tt^  home 
nurseries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  whole  ia 
watered  by  underground  iron  pipes  and  ftexiblo  hose,  a 
means  to  an  end  which  is  well  worthy  of  adoption  in  maaj 
places. 

To  sum  up  some  of  the  principal  features  of  this  estaUish- 
ment,  it  is  worthy  of  rem^,  that  there  ard  never  less  than 
seventy  men  employed,  and  the  number  varies  from  that 
to  oftcm  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  space  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  young  stock  is  thirty  acres,  and  about 
one  million  of  Conifers  and  ornamental  trees,  besides  other 
stock,  are  annually  produced.  The  glass  houses,  pits,  &c., 
comprise  an  area  of  64,000  square  feet.  There  are  twenty- 
one  miles  of  walks,  though  no  more  exist  than  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  convenience  in  seeing  and  cultivating 
the  stock  advantageously.  There  are  400,000  stakes  used 
annually,  and  eighty  tons  of  garden-pots.  Besides  the  nur- 
sery, Mr.  Smith  has  a  veiy  large  seed  business  connected 
witii  his  establishment. 

The  whole  was  in  first-rate  order,  not  a  weed  to  be  seen 
in  any  department,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  veiy 
intelligent  foreman,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the 
above  particulars. — ^Williak  Kmajbou 


NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 

AuiOW  me  to  call  attention  to  this  vegetable  ^etragonia 
expansa),  which  I  think  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  most  useftd,  quite  equal  in  flavour  to  the  common 
Spinach,  and  more  ornamental,  having  much  the  appearance 
of  the  Ice  Plant,  which  it  almost  eqiuds  for  gamishine.  It 
comes  in  at  a  season  when  the  common  kind  is  of  litUe  use 
from  its  so  soon  running  to  seed.  During  the  present  dry 
season  it  has  been  most  valuable,  sixteen  or  seventeen  plants 
having  furnished  a  nice  gathering  once  and  twice  a-wedc 
for  the  last  three  or  four  months ;  and  th^y  will  continue  to 
do  so  till  killed  by  frost. 

I  find  that  it  does  well  planted  between  rows  of  eariy 
Peas,  the  shade  being  gratefrd  to  it  in  its  early  stage  of 
growth ;  and  it  comes  into  use  about  the  time  the  Peas  have 
to  be  cleared  off.  The  treading  about  it  in  gathering  the 
Peas  appears  to  suit  it. 

For  the  information  of  persons  not  acquainted  with  it,  I 
may  as  well  mention  that  it  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
tender  annuals— viz.,  sowing  in  heat  during  llarch  or  April, 
pricking  off,  and  planting  out  towards  the  end  of  May,  allow- 
ing a  square  yard  for  each  plant.  By  gathering  the  young 
tops  for  use,  great  numbers  of  side  shoots  are  produced.^ 
J.  T.  Cbxbd,  Qardenw^  to  T.  Swanvfiek,  E$q,,  WhUHngUm, 
Chesterfield. 

A  CEOP  SAVED  BY  THE  BIBDS. 

I  VBBL  it  my  duty  to  report  an  instance  which  I  think 
will  go  fer  towards  establuhing  the  feet  that  birds  are  of 
great  service  to  the  gardener.  About  five  weeks  ago  my 
crops  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccolis,  and  Savoys,  amounting 
to  some  hundreds  of  plants,  were  attacked  by  a  multitude  m 
caterpillars ;  and  so  severe  was  this  attack  that  I  anticipated 
the  destruction  of  my  crops,  and  many  who  saw  it  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  in  excess  of  anything  they  had  ever  seen 
before.  I  communicated  with  the  Editors  of  this  Journal 
concerning  it,  and  before  their  reply  came  to  hand  tiie 
blackbird,  thrush,  tomtit,  and  robin,  came  to  the  scene  of 
destruction,  and  in  three  days  there  was  not  a  dozen  cater- 
pillars to  be  seen,  all  being  carried  away  and  eaten  by 
these  birds.  I  can,  therefore,  report  a  crop  saved  by  the 
birds.  I  may  mention  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
which  I  have  noticed  of  the  good  effected  1^  these  buds.— > 
Thokab  Bsoobd,  BeUnowt,  Hendon, 


Duoiia  oiiABBATA. — ^I  havo  now  (Nov.  1),  in  my  garden 
in  full  bloom  and  beauty  an  elegant  little  flower,  to  wbioh 
I  have  attached  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Lady  Flower,"  from 
the  feot  of  the  attention  of  all  ladies  being  immediately 
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rifetUd  iqpon  it,  from  its  eztreme  wmplicity  uid  elegaaoe. 
Iti  name  la  the  Dahliaglabr»ta»  and  the  seed  of  it  maj 
bo  proenred  from  Mr.  Vfl  Thompson,  of  Ipawidi.    It  is  a 


smaU  single  Dahlia  firom  li  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  of 
odbxirs  Taxyinff  tcom  deep  pnzple  to  milky  white.  It  is 
ohanning  in  a  booqnet. — ^T.  S. 


GAXDENEBS  EMIGRATING  to  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Kxw  ZsAiiiKD  oonsists  of  three  islands,  two  large  and 
one  small;  the  larger  are  separated  by  Cook's  Strait,  a 
channel  about  60  miles  broad— distance  about  1200  mUes 
from  Australia.  New  Zealand  contains  nearly  76,000,000 
acres,  or  is  about  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
ccntauis  nearly  60,000  natives,  and  from  90  to  100,000 
Europeans ;  but  as  ships  are  weekly  arriving  with  emigrants 
this  population  cannot  be  exactly  stated.  The  dimate  is 
consiaered  as  healthy,  or  rather  more  so,  than  that  of 
England,  January  being  the  hottest,  and  July  the  coldest 
month.  There  is  more  wind  and  rain  than  in  England, 
but  fewer  wet  da^,  as  the  rains  are  heavier  than  here. 
The  summer  ia  a  htUe  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  warmer 
than  in  £ng|land ;  mean  temperature  of  the  New  Zealand 
summer  66^,  that  of  the  winter  60^ ;  but  in  so  large  a  place 
it  varies,  the  north  island  being  a  few  degrees  warmer  than 
the  south.  Winter  is  not  much  colder  than  a  cold  wet 
English  March.  Our  common  bedding  plants,  as  Geraniums, 
Veroenas,  Ac,  wiU  live  out  all  the  winter  in  tiie  north  island, 
and  in  the  south  will  survive  with  a  little  protection.  Inhere 
ere  no  wild  animals  hurtful  to  man.  Siunerals  are  rather 
dleotiftil,  but  not  much  worked  as  yet,  as  wood  is  the  chief 
niel,  and  it  is  dear.  Greater  part  of  it  is  found  in  the  north 
island.  Most  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
that  will  succeed  in  England  will  do  so  in  New  Zea- 
land; and  others  that  require  a  warmer  winter  than  ours 
may  also  be  grown.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  particularly 
Blaok  Currants,  do  remarkably  well.  I  find  Quick  Thorns 
are  used,  mixed  with  Furze,  for  hedges.  Seeds  of  all  kinds 
'  that  are  good  should  be  taken,  as  good  seeds  are  always 
valuable  here,  and  doubly  so  there.  Food  is  dear,  bread 
It.  4d.  per  four-nound  loaf,  meat  8d.  to  lOd.  per  pound,  and 
house  rent  vexy  aear. 

A  handy  man  would  perhaps  receive  8f .  per  da^— at  least 
my  friend  does,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  rough  it.  Sudi  a 
man  is  almost  sure  to  get  on  if  sober  ana  industrious, 
although  it  is  common  to  hear  people  say  "  1  wish  I  were  in 
En^and  again."  People  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
rough  it  for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  wife  must  have  good 
heart,  and  deny  herself  many  little  things  for  a  time,  such 
as  comifort  in  frimiture,  Ac,  unless  the  married  couple  have 
a  good  sum  of  money  to  furnish  with.  My  firiend  says,  if 
the  wife  has  good  heart  nearly  all  the  battle  is  won.  My 
firiend,  after  TOing  there  some  time,  bought  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  ie50,paid  JSlTdown,  and  £33  by  instalments, 
and  paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  10«.  per  cent.  He  after- 
wards borrowed  iBlOO  at  JB12  per  cent,  and  built  a  cottage 
costing  iB160 ;  land,  building,  fencing  the  ground,  and  the 
titles,  cost  £321.  He  paid  in  a  little  over  four  years  JBISO, 
or  about  JB80  per  annum,  but  has  two  children  that  are  help- 
ing him ;  one,  a  girl,  sixteen  years  dd,  is  getting  £20  per 
year  with  board  and  lodgings.  His  advice  is,  to  any  one 
going  out,  take  all  you  can,  tools,  frimiture,  clothing,  Ac.,  as 
ihi&j  are  mostly  double  the  i>rice  they  are  in  England.  It 
is  a  very  serious  journey,  and  he  would  not  advise  any  one 
to  go  without  much  thought  about  it,  and  a  determination 
to  be  sober  and  industrious,  and  rough  it  for  a  year  or  two. 
A  character  ftom  the  last  master,  as  well  as  one  from  the 
ckftgymBSi,  are  veiy  valuable.  Schools  and  places  of  worship 
near  towns  are  good,  as  well  as  pretty  plentifUL  He  advises 
me  not  to  leave  my  place  to  go  out,  but  should  I  have  left, 
and  have  a  diffloully  in  gettii^  another  situation,  to  venture 
out.— W.  C. 

Famrr.— It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  word  Pansy  is  derived 
hom  the  French  pentsr,  to  think ;  although  Ben  Johnson 
fpella  it  pcmn$4,  Spenser  (Shep.  CaL,  April,  L  142),  patmM ; 
and  Milton,  in  Comus,  speaks  of  paneisM,  1  agree,  however, 
iritti  Grime  in  thinking  Dr.  Biohardson's  account  of  the 
ecigin  of  the^name  unsatisfaotory.    I  shoold  be  inclined  to 


regard  Pansy  as  one  of  a  long  list  ci  names  bestowed  bj 

the  quaint  mnpy  of  our  ancestors,  who,  by  fixing,  often  i>er- 

h^M  arbitrarily,  on  certain  fiowers  to  express  certain  ideas, 

constructed  a  language  of  flowers.    The  grotesque  i^pear- 

ance  of  the  fhll-blown  Pansy  may,  perhaps,  have  led  to  the 

imposition  of  the  name,  but  only  beouiseit  may  have  led  to 

the  selection  of  the  flower  as  an  emblem  of  "  thought."   At 

any  rate  Ophelia  (Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  Act  Iv.  So.  6), 

uses  the  Pansy  as  an  emblem : — "  There's  Bosemary,  thars 

for  remembrance.    Pray  you,  love,  remember ;  and  there  is 

Pansies,  that* s  for  thoughts."    Quesnay,  the  physician  of 

Louis  XV.,  and  leader  of  the  Economists,  was  called  by  the 

monarch  Uus  "  thinker,"  and  granted  for  armorial  bearings 

three  flowers  of  the  pmuSe.    The  following  is  a  list  of  some 

of  the  names  by  which  the  Pansy  goes  with  rustics  and  old 

writers: — Hearfs-ease — Herb  Trinity — Three-fru^es-under- 

a-hood — Kit-run-about^Cuddle-me-to-you — ^Love-in-vain— 

Eiss-behind-the-gparden-gate— Jump-up-and-kiss-me-my-love 

—Love-in-idleness.  Umtor  ^is  last  name  Shakspeare  speaks 

of  it  in  the  fkmous  passage.  Midsummer  Ni^fs  Dream^ 

Act  IL  Sc.  2  :— 

**  Tet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Ciipid  fell  { 
It  fell  vpon  ft  little  ireetera  flower. 
Before  milk-white,  now  parple  with  Ioto'i  wooadib 
And  mftideae  call  it  'LoTe-ia-idleneea.*  ** 

• 

In  the  description  of  the  efi^ects  of  the  flower  that  follows* 
there  is  evidentiy  an  allusion  to  the  emblematical  signifi- 
cation of  the  Pansy :— - 

••  The  Joioe  of  it  on  aleeptef  tyeUdilald, 
Will  make  a  maa  or  woman  madlf  dote 
Upon  the  next  lire  creature  that  it  lees." 

And  again  below : — 

*•  And  with  the  jQtee  of  thii  rU  etreak  her  eysi, 
And  make  her  AiU  of  hatefnl  faataaiea." 

Oerman  rustics,  I  am  told,  call  the  Pansy  sH^vUer,  step- 
mother.— Fabius  Ozoniensis  in  Noiet  and  Queries. 


THE  lEISH  POTATO  CEOP  OP  1864. 

Ths  Irish  Potato  crop  of  1864  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  that 
has  been  turned  out  of  Uie  ground  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  some  parts  of  the  countiy  where  old  lea  lands  were  broken 
up  and  planted  last  spring  the  produce  has  reached  a  point 
hardly  ever  before  attained.    One  instance  we  have  heard  ox 
is  that  of  a  Down  £umer  who  planted  a  small  field  with  the 
variety  called  '*  Skerries,"  and  the  produce  raised  amounted 
to  1000  bushels,  being  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  to  an  Irish 
acre.    Other  cases  have  been  rec(»ded  this  season  where  a 
still  larger  turn-out  has  been  taken  up.    In  the  pslmiest 
days  of  Potato-growing,  and  ere  the  b^ght  was  heard  of  in 
Ireland,  the  average  of  250  bushels  of  Potatoes,  fit  for 
market,  to  the  statute  acre,  was  thought  a  flur  crop;  for 
even  then  there  were  always  found  conisiderable  quantities 
of  inferior  and  unsound  tubers  which  were  thrown  aside  to 
be  used  in  cattle  feeding.    The  care  taken  by  growers  for 
some  years  past,  as  well  in  the  selection  as  in  the  change  of 
soil  for  their  Potato  lands,  has  had  the  best  e£fect  on  the 
crop ;  and,  after  long  perseverance  in  the  right  path,  the 
Irish  farmer  has  readied  a  degree  of  success  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  agriculture.    It  will  be  recollected  by  those 
who  paid  any  attention  to  the  sulject  that  for  a  great  many 
years  before  the  setting  in  of  the  Potato  disease  it  was  not 
unusual  for  fiurmers  to  continue  planting  as  seed  the  same 
variety  of  Potatoes,  and  this  course  was  continued  until  the 
root  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  as  an 
artide  of  food.    In  proportion,  however,  as  some  varieties  of 
the  article  excelled  in  quality  for  table  use,  their  value  as  seed 
declined ;  and,  when  planted  season  after  season,  the  natural 
vitality  gave  way,  until  at  length  direct  disease  came  on  the 
crop  and  general  destruction  followed,  bringing  want  and 
misery  to  the  doors  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry. 

The  old  habit  of  living  half  the  year  on  the  produce  of  his 
Potato  plot  has  ceased  to  be  the  rule  of  the  cottager  in  every 
part  of  Ireland.  He  no  longer  depends  on  the  turn-out  of  a 
precarious  crop  for  his  subsistence.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  fiunine  season,  with  all  its  dread  reslities,  has  been  to 
fiuniliaiise  the  masses  of  the  people  in  this  country  with  a 
dass  of  food  much  superior  to  that  with  which  their  fikthera 
were  accustomed  to  be  content.    I^  therefore,  the  Potato 
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^•ads  were  Again  to  be  visited  with  the  hlight  which  made 
snoh  hAToc  among  them,  the  efftot  woold  now  be  much  less 
seriooB  than  it  was  eighteen  years  ago*  As  it  is,  the  blessing 
of  abundance  will  prove  most  advantageous  this  year,  not 
oidy  to  the  people  as  food,  bat  to  13ie  fumers  as  additions 
to  their  material  for  the  stall  feeding  of  cattle.--'(B«iii«f  e^ 
XJUter,) 

^JAPAITESB  PLAINTS  AND  CULTUEE^ 

KttUgMWft,  Jxmb  Slilw  1864. 

8k>  mnoh  has  been  written  by  others  about  the  natural 
prodnots  of  Japan,  that  little  remaiiw  to  be  said,  having 
referenoe  entirely  to  the  limited  range  foreigners  are  pex^ 
mittdd  aooess  to.  Mr.  Fortune's  book  being  espedally  de- 
vcited  to  such  sulg'ects,  is,  of  course,  the  most  complete. 
Hodgson,  in  an  appendix  to  his  book,  has  a  catalogue  of 
native  plants  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
amining.  Mr.  Yeitoh  contributes  to  Sir  K  Alcock's  work 
valuable  notes  on  the  plants  of  Ji^an  and  its  agriculture. 
He  has,  however,  fallen  into  some  few  errors^  wh^h  it  may 
be  as  well  to  correct. 

Among  the  plants  enumerated  as  growing  wild  are 
Nerium  oleander,  Vinca  rosea,  Balsamina  hortensiB,  Celosia 
cristata,  and  others,  which  are  undoubtedly  all  introduced ; 
oertainly  they  are  not  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  this 
neighbourhood.  In  another  place  he  BpeeJtB  of  wild  Straw- 
berries, probably  referring  to  a  PotentiUa  bearing  a  profusion 
of  tasteless  fruit,  very  much  resembling  a  small  Strawberry. 

In  my  last  I  gave  the  names  of  some  exotic  phmts  culti- 
vated by  the  native  gardeners.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
the  Chinese  Hibiscus,  Pomegranate,  Echhiocactus  Eyresii, 
and  Epiphyllum,  Justicia  camea  major,  a  Quisqualis,  Myrtus 
tomentosa,  Tecoma  jasminoides.  Sago  Palm,  OxaUs  Bowiei, 
Ardiaia  orenulata,  and  another  species  of  which  there  are  a 
dozen  varieties,  with  variegated  and  curled  foliage,  with  red 
and  white  fruit.  They  are  entirely  unique,  and,  indeed,  I  have 
seen  no  more  valuable  acquisitions  in  variegated  plants,  or 
any  possessing  greater  interest  than  Uiese  as  most  beautiful 
additions  to  the  already  numerous  list  of  hothouse  plants  of 
tiiat  character.  These  exotics  could  only  have  been  received 
from  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  in  early  times ;  and  consider- 
iUff  the  limited  intercourse  allowed  with  foreieners,  they  are 
evidence  that  the  florists  of  Japan  are  not  without  enterprise 
in  their  business,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  adding  rare  and  beautiful  plants  to  their 
coUections. 

I  was  surprised  one  day,  on  showing  a  prominent  Japanese 
merchant  a  representation  in  stone  of  some  foreign  Pears, 
to  see  that  he  recognised  the  fruit,  and  to  hear  from  him 
that  a  few  trees  were  growing  in  the  garden  of  a  doctor  at 
Miaco.  I  felt  inclined  to  doubt  his  statement,  thinkiiEig'  he 
was  confounding  them  with  the  native  varieties.  He  had, 
however,  another  name  for  them,  and  insisted  on  the  correct- 
ness of  his  knowledge ;  also  stating  that  the  M.D.  used  the 
fruit  for  a  medicine — an  excellent  way  of  disposing  of  his 
crop  at  remunerative  prices.  If  they  are  foreign  Pears,  it  is 
singular  they  have  not  been  distributed. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  a  regret,  apart  from  commercial 
interests,  at  the  mutual  consents  given  by  other  govern- 
ments to  the  closing,  for  the  present,  of  Kioto,  t^e  port  of 
Osaca,  near  Miaco.  That  city  is  the  Paris  of  Japan,  wherein 
is  collected  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiftd.  As  many  as  are 
the  floral  treasures  obtained  here,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  many  more  could  be  added  to  the  number,  if  we  were 
allowed  to  explore  the  gardens  there. 

Not  the  least  beautiful  of  Japanese  plants  is  the  Iris,  of 
which  many  varieties  are  cultivated,  from  the  purest  white 
to  the  darkest  blue,  with  all  manner  of  intermediate  shades 
and  pencillings.  I  shall  have  a  collection  to  send  home  the 
coming  autumn ;  and  if  they  survive  and  bloom,  when  you 
see  them  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  their  merits  de- 
serve that  they  should  be  classed  as  a  florist's  flower. 

An  addition  to  the  conservatory  will  be  Magnolia  parvi* 
flora,  a  species  after  the  style  of  M.  pumila,  oiuy  of  a  mors 
robust  growth,  with  pure  white  flowers  of  a  delicious  f^ 
Iprance. 

The  Maple,  in  all  its  variety  of  variegated  and  dissected 
leaves,  will  prove  to  be  among  our  flnest  acquisitions  of  oma- 
mentfld  harc^  trees.    The  ^Iden-Ieaved  Pmes  are  also  to  be 


indnded  in  the  I&t  of  decided  novelties.  I  fbar  the  dSlBculty 
of  ttansporting  them  safely  so  great  a  (fistanoe  wiU  preveiA 
their  hitroduc&on  for  some  time,  or  until  some  one  can  give 
personal  attention  to  them  on  the  Toyage. 

1  flattered  mysdtf  this  spring  that  I  had  obtained  fipm 
Yedo  a  collection  of  twenty  varieties  of  Tree  Pseonies,  having 
given  a  de^er  here  directions  to  obtain  that  numbor  of  the 
most  distinct  and  best  from  out  of  forty  or  fifby  he  said  were 
cttlttvatsd.  IbsUerehe-ptt^rmsdhiBpart  tothebestcfluii 
knowledge;  but,  unfortimate^,  he  had  to  j^urchasa  thentin 
bud,  and  when  thev  bloomed  1  found  only  six  or  eight  sorts. 
These,  however,  although  not  what  I  expected,  will  prove 
valuable  as  a  source  from  which  new  sorts  may  be  obtained 
by  hybridisation. 

A  fine  addition  to  the  greenhouse  is  an  Orchid  very  similar 
to,  if  not  a  species  o^  Bletia,  in  growth  like  the  old  B.  Tsbp 
kervillisB  pPhaius  grandifolius. — Ed.],  only  more  beaatifol 
than  that  old  favourite. 

In  passing  the  other  day  a  small  garden  in  an  obscure 
situation,  I  saw  growing  a  row  of  young  plants  of  Indian 
Com,  with  leaves  distinctly  striped  with  white.  Of  course  I 
made  a  note  of  it,  to  procure  seed  at  the  proper  season. 
Who  knows  but  what,  after  a  while,  the  vegetable  gazdenec 
may  invite  you  to  look  at  his  gold-blotched  Cabbage,  his  td- 
coloured  Lettuce,  silver-margined  Squashes,  or  striped  Gur 
cumbers? 

The  past  winter  has  been  exceedingly  dry,  and  somewhai 
colder  tnan  usual.  The  spring  too,  has  been  more  backwarcL 
but  seasonable  rains  came  on  in  time  for  the  Wheat  ana 
Barley  crops.  The  harvesting  of  the  last  is  nearly  over»  and 
that  of  thJ  Wheat  will  soon  commence.  Farmers  are  now 
also  busy  transplanting  Bice  from  the  seed-beds  to  thepadd^ 
fields.  This  work,  alUiouffh  not  laborious,  wonld»  to  those 
who  perform  it  be  exoeemngly  unpleasant^  as  those  who 
perform  it  have  to  wade  all  day  long  knee  deep  in  water.  16 
is  chiefiv  done  by  women  and  bovs,  the  men  performing  Uia 
severer  labour  of  preparing  the  fields  for  the  reception  of  the 
plant.  Xr.  Yeitch  says  the  transplanting  is  done  in  April. 
He  probably  refers  to  sowing  the  seed  in  nurseocy-beds. 

Immediately  after  the  grain  crops  are  harvested,  no  time 
is  lost  in  sowing  Cotton,  Sesamum,  buckwheat,  and  Sweet 
Potatoes.  Their  system  of  liquid  manuring  enables  them 
to  plant  at  once,  without  any  further  preparation  of  the  soil 
than  simply  openin|^  the  drills  for  tiie  reception  of  the  seed* 
They  practise  sowing  seed  very  thickly — ^I  should  think 
twice  as  much  as  is  necessaiy,  the  surplus  being  just  so 
much  grain  lost.  Millet  and  Maize  are  both  transplanted 
but  neither  to  the  extent  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  a 
field  crop.  Potatoes  are  in  blossom,  and  are  now  locking 
fine.  The  late  rains  will  aid  them  very  much  in  producing 
a  large  crop,  which  will  be  wanted  to  help  to  feed  the  smaU 
army  of  foreign  soldiers  now  gatiiiering  here  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  the  Japanese  government  to  the  inevitable 
change  that  must  take  place  in  their  policy  towards  other 
nations,  or,  in  other  woxds,  bayonet  reconciliation.  Not  the 
least  consideration  with  myself  is,  that  in  the  end  freer 
access  will  be  permitted  to  other  portions  of  the  country.— 
T.  Hooa. — {American  Gardeners'  Monihly.} 


ENTTLLE  HALL. 
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PLXAsum  aaouNDs.' 
As  we  return  from  the  kitchen  garden  and  cross  the  road- 
way already  referred  to,  we  might  enter  the  flower  garden 
and  pleasure  groimds  of  70  acres  by  the  post-office  nrivate 
entrance  (4),  dose  to  Mr.  Craw's  residence ;  and  having 
passed  the  three  lakes  termed  the  conservatory  pools  (SOil 
we  would  obtain,  as  fax  as  the  ineouality  of  the  ground  wiB 
permit,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  up  to  the  extreme  south- 
west point,  where  the  pagoda  is  placed  some  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  these  pools.  With  great  undulations  (one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  these  gardens),  the  grounds  as  a  wh<^  lise 
soBMtimes  gradcM^  and  at  other  times  abrajitly  ttom  thli 
level  to  the  boundaiy  woods  and  sheep-walks  beyond*  A 
line  fSrom  the  mansioti  on  the  south  to  beyond  these  pefflt 
on  the  ncvth,  and  not  distant  from  the  private  road,  mMxt 
be  wuMertd  tiie  base  of  an  naefual-dded  triangles  wlMi 
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l!ormed  the  greater  part  of  the  dressed  grounds ;  the  pagoda 
standing  in  the  acute  angle  opposite  the  base,  and  the  sea- 
horse pool  and  Jordan's  pool,  with  their  splendid  fountains, 
being  on  the  south  side  of  the  tnangle.  Such,  we  think, 
would  be  the  best  entrance  for  a  stranger  with  little  time  to 
spare,  and  who  wished  to  oarrr  away  with  him  the  prepon- 
derating ideas  of  the  vast  and  the  magnificent  as  weu  as 
the  beautiful. 

But  to  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  idea  of  the  diyersified 
interest  of  Ennlle,  we  would  advise  the  stranger  to  do  just 
what  we  will  attempt  to  do  with  our  readers — ^take  them 
with  us,  and  enter  by  the  same  bronzed  gates  that  admit 
the  general  public  (la),  without  going  so  £w  as  the  en- 
trance (1),  that  leads  to  the  mansion  (2),  as  gardening 
rather  than  architecture  is  our  theme. 

Opposite  the  ^itranoe  is  a  rabbit-yard  and  aviary  (3), 
both  in  excellent  condition,  and  furnishing  endless  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  those  who,  like  Lsuly  Stamford,  are 
partial  to  the  study  of  such  departments  of  natural  history. 
The  interest  of  these  places  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
rabbits  not  only  having  every  convenience,  but  full  oppor- 
tunity for  holeiog  and  burrowing,  and  by  many  of  the  birds 
showing  off  the  brightness  of  their  plumage  to  advantage 
from  being  allowed  ample  space  and  protection  among  the 
sombre  Tews  and  other  evergreens  that  separate  these  yards 
from  her  ladyship's  garden  (6^,  and  her  dove-house  (16)^ 
which  is  equsdly  sheltered  and  mteresting. 

But  as  flowers  are  our  object  at  present,  we  enter  a  walk 
that  runs  northward  again,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the  road- 
way, called  the  Bose  walk,  and  beside  it  is  a  straight  ribbon- 
border  (5).  The  wall  is  covered  with  Wistarias,  Jasmines, 
Honeysuckles,  &c  Then  climbing  Boses  are  festooned,  and 
half-standard  Boses  in  a  line  in  front*  the  ribboning  being  then 
Brilliant  Geranium,  Aurea  floribunda  Oalceoluia,  Lobelia 
speciosa,  and  Oerastium  next  the  grass  verge.  This  border 
was  very  nioe  as  the  first  dish  of  the  banquet. 

A  turn  to  the  left  from  the  middle  of  that  ribbon  walk 
brings  us  to  Lady  Stamford's  fiower  garden  (6),  behind 
the  aviary.  This,  though  most  simply  arranj^ed,  is  inter- 
esting as  almost  the  only  attempt  like  combination  or  mass- 
ing of  groups  to  be  found  in  these  gardens.  The  garden 
is  centered  by  a  large  elevated  basin  fountain  of  the  sheU 
pattern,  surrounded  by  eight  circular  beds  c  igpod  size. 
Four  of  these  beds  were  ^ed  with  blue  Lolxil^  with  a 
broad  edging  of  a  pretty  pink  Verbena  pegged  down ;  and 
the  other  four,  plaoed  alternately  with  these,  were  filled 
with  Countess  of  Warwick  and  Christine  Geraniums,  and 
three  rows  of  Golden  Chain  next  the  grass.  The  Golden 
Chain  does  admirably  in  these  gardens.  A  horseshoe  or 
MDUoircular  riblxm-border,  next  the  Yews  and  evergreens, 
surrounds  the  half  of  this  garden,  and  was  thus  planted, 
beffiiming  at  the  grass :  Lo^lia  speciosa,  Aurea  fioribunda 
CsSoeolaria,  Emperor  of  the  Fren<»i  Geranium,  Hendersonii 
Geranium,  and  standard  Boses  in  front  of  the  fine  bank  of 
Siv0i'greens. 

TMs  little  garden  is  open  to  the  walks  on  the  north  and 
west  sides,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  circular  beds 
^represented  thus  in  the  plan  .  .  .  .),  about  3^  feet  in 
<tMEieter  or  less,  at  something  like  regular  distances  near 
tbe  sides  of  the  walks,  each  centred  with  a  Bose  or  Humea, 
aad  variously  filled  with  bedding  plants.  There  are  several 
himdreds  of  these  small  beds  over  the  ground,  and  all  we 
flaw  were  filled  with  great  taste,  though  in  some  cases  it 
atomed  to  us  that  their  abs^ioe  womd  have  been  more 
gratifying  than  their  presence,  as  interfering  with  breadth 
of  view  and  confusing  rather  than  giving  repose  to  the  eye. 

On  the  open  side  of  this  garden  is  a  fine  speoimen  of  the 
Venetian  Sumach  (Bhus  cotinus),  which,  though  perhaps  not 
more  than  10  feet  in  height,  is  89  feet  in  droumferenoe  of  head, 
and  must  have  been  a  splendid  sight  when  covered  with  its 
feathery  spikes  of  bloom.  Though  originally  one  plant, 
some  of  its  hranohes  had  bent  thaouMlves  to  the  ground  and 
thrown  up  stems,  but  this  is  not  seen  without  examination. 

From  tliis  garden  a  walk  leads  to  the  north  front  of  the 
mansion,  passing  the  dove-house  (16),  itself  backed  hv  a 
noble  mass  of  Portugal  Laurel,  Mid  fronted  nearer  the 
mansion  with  a  splencUd  plant  of  the  same  (15),  that  has 
layered  itself  a  little  like  Uie  Sumach  and  is  frilly  200  feet  in 
cinmmference  of  head.  This  is  paired  on  the  other  side  of 
the  walk  by  a  fine  Bhododeadron  pontioom  (14),  the  head 


of  which  is  185  feet  in  droumference  as  it  sweeps  the  ground. 
That  is  the  measurement  given  to  us  as  correct  by  one  of 
Mr.  Craw's  assistants.  Our  own  measurement  from  stepping 
round  it  made  it  1  foot  more.  Just  opposite  the  dove-house 
is  a  fine  Purple  Beech,  with  its  branches  sweeping  the  lawn, 
and  there  are  several  other  nice  trees  and  masses  of  ever- 
greens besides.  Now,  though  fiowers  are  attractive,  place 
them  where  you  will,  we  must  own  that  we  would  rather 
have  seen  none  of  these  small  beds  by  the  sides  of  this  walk 
from  the  mansion,  and  for  these  reasons :  Their  smallness 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the  mansion ;  they  tend  to 
'  fritter  away  by  their  very  regularity,  instead  of  enhance, 
the  magnificence  of  the  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  shrubs,  more  picturesque  than  formal  in  their 
outline,  and  by  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  fiowers,  though 
ia  small  masses,  the  visitors  from  the  house  would  be  less 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  large  circular  masses  of 
bloom  in  Lady  Stamford's  garden,  and  in  the  five  or  six 
assemblages  of  these  large  circles  that  stretch  in  dif- 
ferent departments,  each  with  its  own  distinctive  name, 
from  Lady  Stamford's  garden  to  the  conservatory  pools,  and 
westward  beyond  the  conservatory.  If  any  possible  im- 
provement as  to  fioral  display  is  to  be  effected  at  EnvOle,  it 
will  be  done  more  by  aiming  at  concentration  than  diffti- 
sion — more  by  giving  increased  relief  and  repose,  and  there- 
fore augmented  variety,  than  by  the  bewildering  repetition 
that  is  apt  to  terminate  in  confused  sameness.  Ghreat  minds 
there  may  be  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  but  to  the 
most  of  us  there  is  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  and  ana- 
lysing the  attractions  of  different  objects  when  presented  to 
our  view  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Betuming  to  the  north-east  side  of  Lady  Stamford's 
garden,  we  enter  on  a  winding  walk  that  leads  to  the  con- 
servatory pools  (20),  passing  on  the  left  hand  three  of  these 
departments  or  gardens  for  fiowers,  grouped  with  large 
circles  in  the  midole  aud  small  ones  round  the  outside.  In 
the  first  department,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus 
macrocarpa  (10),  we  counted  twenty  large  drdes,  and  about 
the  same  numb^  of  smaller  ones.  We  cannot  even  attempt 
to  describe  the  planting  of  these,  or  the  160  beds  in  all, 
ranging  from  18  to  23  feet  in  diameter,  but  we  will  ere  long 
give  the  planting  of  a  few  as  an  example.  The  second  depart- 
ment, among  other  evergreens  has  a  fine  specimen  of  Thi\ja 
aurea  (11),  and  a  large  Wistaria  sinensis  now  trained 
round  hoo^s,  and  which  generally  blooms  well.  The  plant 
was  formerly  trained  against  the  walls  of  an  orangery  which 
has  long  been  removed. 

On  the  right-hand  side  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
Snville  in  a  fioral  point  of  view,  in  the  shape  of  the  post-office 
ribbon-border,  so  called  because  extending  from  Lady  Stam- 
ford's garden  to  that  private  entrance,  runniug  nearly 
parallel  with  part  of  the  straight  ribbon-border  already  re- 
ferred to  (5),  and  with  the  private  road,  but  so  thoroughly 
blocked  out  from  both  that  you  might  well  imagine  there 
were  no  such  things  near  you.  Beginning  at  the  grass 
verge  this  border  was  planted  as  follows  :  Two  rows  of 
Golden  Chain  Geranium ;  a  broad  band  of  Lobelia  speciosa 
from  seed;  a  fine  row  of  Little  David  Geranium,  dwarfer 
and  more  free-fiowering  than  Tom  Thumb ;  a  fine  thick  row 
of  Flower  of  the  Day  Geranium  with  the  flowers  nipped  off; 
a  row  of  Perilla,  with  standard  Boses  at  regular  intervfds ; 
and  the  back  row  Hollyhocks,  chiefly  grown  with  a  single 
stem,  and  which  showed  to  great  advantage  from  the  dark 
mass  of  evergreens  behind  them,  relieved,  however,  by  the 
varied  hue  of  the  finer-foliaged  Hollies.  Golden  Chain  was 
thoroii^y  at  home  in  the  front  belt,  and  to  make  this 
three  thousand  good  plants  were  required.  This  ribbon  was 
a  gem. 

The  pools  to  which  we  have  now  come  are  different,  but 
oommunicatinff  with  each  other.  All  are  well  supplied  with 
waterfowl,  and  their  banks  are  well  fringed  with  plants, 
chiefly  Bhododendrons,  Willows,  Alder,  &c.,  except  the  south 
and  west  banks  of  the  upper  pool,  which  thus  bring  the 
water  in  view  from  the  conservatory.  The  east  side  of  that 
pool,  besides  the  evergreens,  was  also  fringed  with  some 
herbaceous  plants,  as  Variegated  Balm  and  Variegated 
Alyssum ;  but  any  thoughts  of  their  appositness  for  the 
situation  were  dispelled  by  the  proud  demeanour  of  the 
swans,  who  followed  us  all  round  the  upper  pool,  no  doubt 
disputing  our  right  to  visit  their  domains.    Between  the 
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dla  pool  m 


A  Mtd  tha  Mat  and  of  liie  oonaemtoiT  is  «  fiao 
I  at  worpwM,  fronted  *iUt  Bbododendroai.    On  the 

li  tide  of  Um  vpper  foei  ekm  to  the  intra  U  a  fine 

■utM  of  Oahs;  mnd  on  the  wart  aide  ia  k  fine  old  irnarled 
Oak,  wiUi  the  top  bnuiohaa  begvaning  to  decay,  t«fiing  of 
the  hnndieda  of  jeaia  it  haa  fanved  tha  t«mpewb  aa  well  am 
tbebroaae  (SS). 

Pnm  the  vicinity  of  thia  Oak  (SB),  a  good  view  ia  obtained 
of  tbanorth  aide  of  Uie  oonaarraloiy,  and  the  pinaadea  of  the 
nnBenm  and  naoke-tower;  and  direct  wert  on  to  the  owl 
and  eaglo-honae,  and  thenee  to  the  pagoda  ia  oomparatiTelj 


(dnda  flower-beda  which  so  bewildered  us  near  the  fine 
riUxia-border.  As  to  the  eagle-hoiue  (27),  we  nay  here 
a^,  that  it  ia  a  fine,  Btrong,  mitic  atmoture  ■nrroanded  by 
■tont  wire  fendng.    There  are  fine  apecimeiiB  of  both  kinds 


of  birda  i  bat  what  lathar  anrpriaad  na  waa  the  fhot,  th«t 
though  there  are  Urge  holaa  made  in  the  artificial  look  fir 
the  deniiena  to  tatit*  to  whan  Uiaj  Uiink  proper,  eapecial^ 
in  severe  weather,  they  hardly  ever  enter  then ;  and  eran 
the  owla  prefer  bnilding  th^  aeata  and  hatching  tlwjr 
yonng  on  the  gronnd  in  a  aheltered  place  between  jotting 
■tones,  instead  of  going  into  the  deep  raceasea  a4iich  we 
would  have  thought  they  would  oae. 

The  oonaervatory  (IB),  ia  a  veoiy  elegant  bnilding  com- 
biniug  great  artiatic  and  arohitaetuzal  taato  with  macdi 
fitness  wr  the  olfject  oontemplated.  It  waa  designed  and 
eieoted  by  the  late  firm  of  Messrs.  G^y  &  Oimson.  It  is  in 
length  160  feat,  and  in  breadtii  79  feet.  It  itaads  upon  a 
raised  platform  some  20  feet  above  the  levpl  of  the  apper 
pool,  and  has  a  broad  gnvel  terrace  all  round  it,  graoed 
with  fine  pyramidal  pluila  of  Sweet  Bay  in  tuba,  Theae 
fine  Bays  are  placed  under  protection  in  winter.    The  stoke- 


holes are  leacbed  from  an  opening,  close  to  the  stepa,  in  the 
al<^ing  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  terrace.  Thi«e  boileia 
are  oaed,  and  6000  feet  of  fom-incli  piping. 

On  the  lawn  at  the  base  of  this  'slope  are  placed  six 
raised  beds  or  baaketa  of  an  hexagonal  or  octagonal  shape, 
their  aides  coverad  with  bark,  and  these  baskets  were  all 
Ranted  in  the  mixed  style ;  all  attempts  at  artistia  srrange- 
tnant  being  thorooKhly  concealed.  They  afforded  a  relief 
after  looking  at  the  hnndreds  of  flower-beda,  BO  neat  and  trim 
that  not  a  twig  or  a  blossom  seemed  as  if  it  conld  get  ont  of 
place.  We  were  reminded  of  what  we  have  sometimes 
Dotioed  in  noaegay  making — one  penon  will  take  a  long 
time  to  produce  a  desired  effect,  and  after  all  the  oompoai- 
tioa  «i&  be  aa  stiff  as  a  poker  in  ite  s;mmebry;  whilst  a 
yonng  lady  in  a  few  minatas  will  go  to  her  own  border,  cuH 
k  sprig  here  and  another  there,  place  them  in  poeition  as 
riio  goes  along  without  making  great  pretenBiona  to  aiming 
at  taata,  and  jet  eight  out  of  ben  people  would  prafet  the 


noaegay  thna  huddled  together  just  becanae  there  waa  more 
of  the  natural  than  the  artistio  about  it. 

The  inside  of  the  conaervaton  ia  not  yet  finiahed,  aa  it  ia 
desirable  to  allow  the  ground  nill  time  for  ""iHig  and  be- 
ooming  consolidated  before  putting  down  beaatiAil  path- 
wa}'8.  On  this  account  little  eiomit  a  few  ore«R>en  are  per- 
manently plan  ted  out.  There  is  to  lie  a  wide  pathway  (w  road 
down  the  centra  and  nanower  ones  along  the  aidea,  and  by 
the  aidea  of  these  patha  the  pipea  for  beating  are  plaoed  in 
chambers,  with  open  ixan'«r*ting  work  over  them.  The 
main  supports  of  the  bniU&ag  are  of  iron,  and  tha  main 
colomna  are  hollow  to  act  as  dnin-mpea  btm  the  roof.  AH 
the  rest  for  the  reception  of  the  ^aaa  eiMpt  the  domea  ia 
formed  of  wood.  The  ventilation  ia  ample,  and  the  topa  of 
the  domea  are  easily  opened  and  ahnt  l^  a  wire  rope  om- 
cealed  among  the  climbera  round  the  pillaia.  Aboot  the 
middle  of  one  end  were  two  fine  plante  in  tubs  tril  AiancaiiB 
exoelaa,  which  wUl  aotm  be  through  tha  roof  if  aot  pravidad 
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for  elsewhere^  and  to  balaaoe  these  on  the  other  side  were 
two  fine  pleats  of  Yucoa»  or  DraoBana,  wrUi  ^ood  elear  stems 
and  large  heads  of  gteesi  leaves.  Camellias*  Asaleas,  Oranges* 
Faohsias,  &c*,  made  np  the  most  of  the  present  furnishing, 
and  the  prominent  oreepers  and  cdimbeni  dangling  in  pro- 
ftision  from  tiie  roof  were  Tecomas,  Acaoias,  Passifloras,  and 
Tacsonia  mollissima. 

We  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  smoke  from  the  fiimaoes 
of  this  conservatory  is  conducted  underground  to  an  elegant 
tower  at  the  north*ee«t  comer  of  the  museum  (21),  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  this  museum  is  Lady  Stamford's  dove- 
house  (22),  where  an  interesting  collection  is  kept. 

From  tlie  middle  of  the  terrace  on  the  south  front  of  the 
conservatory  a  walk,  with  flower-beds  on  each  side,  leads  up 
to  an  open  lawn  on  whidi  are  some  wondcnrful  Lime  trees,  of 
which  m(»e  anon.  This  walk  if  it  had  gone  straight  on 
would  have  landed  at  a  fine  Bhododendron  close  to  the 
mansion.  At  the  centre  of  this  walk  there  is  a  beautiful 
basin  and  fountain  with  fine  specimens  of  pyramidal 
Sweet  Bays  set  round  it  in  tubs  on  the  graveL  The  basin  is 
deep,  but  to  prevent  waterfowl  from  getting  in  and  possibly 
not  getting  out,  strong  wire-netting  is  placed  across  some 
15  inches  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  We  have 
thought  that  the  large  beds,  some  20  feet  in  diameter,  placed 
on  each  side  of  this  walk  on  the  south  front  of  the  con- 
servatory might  help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  system  of  plant- 
ing. We  will  just  premise  then  that  the  opposite  beds  were 
planted  alike  to  balance  each  other,  as  well  as  to  contrast 
with  their  neighbours,  and  that  in  the  first  row  next  the 
walk  there  were  four  beds;  in  the  second  and  third  rows 
three  beds;  and  these  were  mostly  placed  so  that  the  beds 
in  one  row  angled  the  beds  in  the  other  row  next  it. 

In  the  first  row  then,  beginning  at  the  conservatory,  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  walk  being  the  same,  the  first  bed 
was  Little  David  Geranium,  edged  with  Variegated  Alyssum ; 
the  second  bed  Lobelia  speciosa,  edged  with  Golden  Chain 
Geranium;  the  third  bed  the  same,  being  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fountain;  and  the  fourth  bed  was  a  r^>etition  of 
the  first.  In  the  second  row,  the  fimt  bed  was  Hendersonii 
nana  Geraninm,  edged  with  Pink  Pearl  Geranium;  second 
bed,  BoiW'Qaeea  Oeraainm, edged  with  Ag^iatnm  kept  low; 

third  bed,  Hendenonii  Oecaninm,  edged  with  Pink  Minimum 
Nosegay.  In  the  third  row,  the  first  bed  was  Purple  ifWig 
Verbena^  edged  with  Lord  Stamford  Yexbena*  a  wMte4eav«d 
^riegated  with  piak  tom&m  and  much  valued ;  second  bed. 
Emperor  of  the  Freaeh  Geranium  plnnged  in  pots,  edged 
with  Purple  King;  third  bed,  Amplezieaiilis  Calceolaria, 
edged  with  Amaranthus  melancholicns,  the  latter  dcsng  well ; 
and  so  on  with  the  other  rows.  These  beds  from  then-  veiy 
massiveness  looked  very  welL  All  these  beds  sad  also  the 
other  circles  were  raised  in  the  centre  soaa  to  aaaka  K^f,  and 
some  frilly  more  than  half  a  ball,  and  all  weMdeasety  filed. 

Among  the  many  fine  beds,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
mention  a  few  that  struck  us  as  being  particularly  fine;  and 
here  we  mtist,  perhaps,  mention  first  the  circle  23  feet  in 
diameter,  near  the  lower  conservatory  pool,  planted  with 
Trentham  Eose  Geranium,  and  densely  edged  with  Cen- 
taurea  candidissima,  and  a  bed  of  the  same  size  filled  with 
a  fine  dark  Petunia,  named  Lord  Stamford.  Then  the 
following  beds — Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  and  Ageratum; 
a^ain  with  Amaranthus,  and  again  with  a  strong  blue  purple 
Verbena;  C^azanias,  very  fine,  with  blue  Lobelia;  Brilliant 
G«ranium  with  Purple  King  Verbena;  Cloth  of  Gold  Gera- 
nium and  Purple  King  Verbena;  Pmrple  King  and  Lord  Stam- 
ford Geranium;  Pearl  Geranium,  a  dwarf  pinkish  Nosegay, 
with  Madame  Vaucher;  Alma  Geranium  with  Trifolium  repens 
Bigmm,  a  pretty  bed ;  Lord  Stamford  C^eranium  with  the 
above  Trifolium;  Lobelia  speciosa,  strong  plants  from 
seed,  edged  with  Gasania  splendens ;  Geranium  Eosy  Qneen 
with  Ageratum ;  Trentham  Eose  Geranium  and  Cineraria 
maritima;  Mrs.  Pollo<^  Geranium  and  Lobelia  speciosa; 
Purple  King  Verbena,  and  Lord  Stamford  Geranium,  &c. 
Nothing  surjnised  us  more  than  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
HkB  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria,  which  made  it  a  strikine 
fiBatoie  aU  over  the  grounds.  It  used  to  be  equally  fine  with 
iis>  but  owing  te  the  drought  and  no  wat«r  to  help  it,  we  had 
bvt  few  flowers  after  the  middle  <^  August. 

On  second  thoughts  we  think  it  better  to  defer  some  oon- 
ciading  remarks — a  few  words  on  the  sWe  of  arranirinflr 
tiMM  huge  beds.  ^    ^ 


From  the  south  of  the  eonservatory  a  fijM  peep  is  obtained 
of  the  top  of  the  museum,  and  the  elegant  emoke  tower,  snr* 
rounded  with  Ivy,  and  banked  up  with  huge  banks  of  ever- 
greens ;  and  between  the  museum  and  the  fine  Lime  tree, 
the  eye  passes  far  beyond  the  dressed  grounds  to  the  arched 
gates  that  lead  to  the  drive  in  the  woods,  that  takes  onward 
to  the  more  elevated  sheep-walks.  In  the  front  of  the  above 
bank  of  evergreens  at  the  museum,  estmiding  a  long  way 
westward,  is  a  narrow  ribbon  border  of  three  rows  (29), 
Manglesii  Geranium  n^;  the  grass.  Brilliant  behind,  and 
then  Amplexicaulis  Calceolaria  next  to  the  bank  of  green 
and  telling  very  much  by  its  bright  yellow  for  a  great 
distance. 

Of  the  museum  itself,  though  we  took  a  few  notes,  we 
must  say  nothing  of  its  birds,  and  fishes,  and  animals,  and 
shells,  and  fossils,  and  ores,  and  minerals,  and  Idnds  of 
rocks,  but  from  its  pinnacled  turrets,  and  pretty  oriel  win- 
dows, and  its  position  on  a  knoll,  and  its  background  of 
trees  and  evergreens,  it  forms  a  fine  feature  to  the  grounds 
from  many  distinct  points  of  view.  E.  Fish. 

(To  he  continued.) 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCXnif  OABinN. 

Kxsp  the  heax>s  of  compost  well  turned  over,  as  the  time 
is  approaching  when  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of  frosty 
mornings  to  wheel  it  over  the  liuid.  As  a  general  rule, 
groimd  that  is  very  deeply  tMnched  should  be  manured 
after  the  trenching,  and  the  manure  forked  in,  esoept  in  the 
case  of  its  being  intended  to  be  cropped  with  tap-rooted 
plants,  which  wul  require  the  manure  to  be  tr^idied-xn 
deeply,  and  not  incorporated  with  the  sarlMe  woSL  Trench- 
ing aU  vacant  ground  anst  be  vigoroudr  followed  xip,  taking 
care  to  trench-in  all  green  aoMl  deeaywir  v^^nM*  which  is 
better  than  throwing  tuoh  matetials  in  a  heap  to  deaa, 
which  entails  a  positive  loss  of  fotiOiiiBf  matter.  Brccotm, 
it  is  now  high  time  to  perCorm  the  o|>erMioB  termed  ''lay- 
ing" with  the  stock  of  i^nktg  BrocoolSt.  A  i^ider  w^e- 
table  will  endure  severe  weai^her  better  when  depr^ied  of  a 
portion  of  its  sneenlettoe  than  when  ovectakstt  by  fresi  when 
m  a  Ittzmciaat  state.  Catil^otpsrs,  those  ahroady  headed  to  be 
car^hUy  taken  up  and  fltaoked  in  a  diry  fit,  ernAderlha  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  where  a  thatched  idmtter  M*y  be  eauployed 
in  unfavourable  weather  to  ward  off  the  vat  Mmmm,  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  plaits  and  of  Lettvoes  sWnId  be 
transplanted  into  frames,  where  ^ley  may  be  at  least  pro- 
teeted  from  rain.  Sudden  frost  succeeding  rains  will  more 
i^Jarionalj  aJBset  advancing  salads  than  any  other  poesiUe 
nil  nii»elainr  of  weather.  Mushrooms,  take  advantage  of  wet 
days  for  T^^"*g  fresh  Mushroom-beds,  and  clearing  out  those 
that  are  spent ;  also,  collect  and  prepare  droppings  for 
forming  fresh  beds  by  spreading  them  in  a  shed  and  turning 
them  every  day  until  they  are  sufficiently  dried  to  prevent 
excessive  fermentation  after  putting  up.  Look  over  root- 
stores  occasionally  to  see  that  nothing  is  going  wrong.  TaJke 
advantage  of  a  dry  day  to  eai'th-up  Celery,  which  now  should 
be  done  efiectnally,  as  we  are  uncertain  how  soon  frost  may 
set  in.  Clear  off  all  decaying  leaves,  &c.,  and  stir  the  surfiEU^ 
of  the  soil  on  dry  days  among  growing  crops. 

VKUIT  OABDBN. 

Gooseberry,  Currant,  andEaspberry  pruning  and  planting 
should  be  in  progress.  An  adequate  quantity  of  cuttings  m 
the  first  two  should  be  put  in  every  season  to  provide  for 
possible  losses.  The  due  preparation  of  borders  for  the  re- 
ception of  fruit  trees  should  be  completed,  and  the  trees 
planted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  Pruning  and  p<\^ing 
may  be  commenced,  a  judicious  system  of  stopping  in  the 
growing  season  renders  the  first-named  operation  a  com- 
paratively light  and  easy  task. 

FLOWXB  oABiniir. 
Make  the  garden  look  as  pretty  and  lively  aa  pooaSble 
during  the  winter,  and  this  can  be  done  with  oomparatiTely 
little  trouble  and  expense  after  the  first  outlay,  by  flUinff 
those  beds  which  are  not  planted  with  bulbs,  or  sown  iri» 
hardy  annuals,  with  dwarfed  specimens  of  shrubs.  The  bedf 
near  the  house  would  lode  best  filled  with  Lanmstinaib 
Ancuba  japonica,  Gholden  and  Silver-leaved  HoUiaa,  Axbatii% 
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Berberis^  evergreen  Sbododendroiur,  and  Box;  thoee  at  a 
ppreater  distanoe  with  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  Arbor 
Yit89,  PliilWrea,  Ao.,  filling  eadi  bed  with  one  distinct  sort. 
We  hare  freqnenllr  seen  shrubs  kept  in  pots  for  this  pur- 
pose, hot  we  oottsider  this  as  nnneoessary  trouble.  In  re- 
moving them  from  their  winter  to  their  summer  quarters, 
plant  them  in  prepared  beds  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  by 
vegularfy  prumng  back  the  summer  growth  of  some,  and 
pinching  olf  the  ends  of  shoots  of  others,  a  compact  dwarf 
shrub  will  be  obtained,  and  thus  be  in  readiness  for  another 


GBniTHoxrss  Aira>  ooksbbvatobt. 
During  the  short  doll  dajs  and  long  nights  of  this  month, 
ffeat  care  must  be  taken  wfth  tH  plants  that  have  finished 
&eir  growth  to  keep  them  free  from  all  excitement,  and 
pretty  dry  at  the  roots.  Chrvsaattiemums  will  now  be  de- 
corative plants  hen  an4  will  require  attentive  watering. 
Although  they  are  very  showy  plants,  and  to  see  them  ar- 
ranged as  to  colour,  size,  &c.,  to  advantage,  tkej  would 
require  a  house  to  themselves,  nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  that  they  are  not  introduced  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  overcrowd  other  and  more  valuable  plants.  AH  dead 
leaves  to  be  picked  oft  A  gentle  fire  to  be  applied  during  the 
day,  which  will  allow  of  a  free  circulation  of  fresh  air  being 
affnrded,  and,  by  closing  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  will  produce 
Buflioient  heat  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  ordinary  frosts 
at  night.  Even  when  severe  frosts  occur,  night  coverings, 
if  poe89>Ie,  should  be  applied  in  preference  to  fixe  heat.  AH 
harawooded  New  Holland  plants,  such  as  Eutaxias,  Boronias, 
Fimeleas,  S^c,  are  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold  drying 
w^ds;  therefore,  if  they  are  wintered  in  the  same  house 
witti  the  more  hardy  soits  of  gpreenhouse  plants,  they  should 
he  accommodated  with  a  situation  free  from  draughts,  with 
plenty  of  air  from  the  top  sashes  in  fine  days.  Choice  Fuchsias 
that  have  been  trained  with  a  handsome  leader  should  be 
pi^fieerved  in  the  gpreenhouse,  to  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
air  and  light  to  keep  the  wood  sound  and  healthy,  in  pre- 
larence  to  storing  them  away  under  the  stage,  or  any  other 
out-of-the-way  place.  Creepers  to  be  closely  tied  that  tiiey 
may  not  interfere  to  an  injurious  extent  with  the  amount  of 
light  in  the  house. 

FITS  AWD  FRAJCB8. 

The  cheapest  and  most  effectual  coverings  for  pits  and 
frttnes  are  wood  frames  the  length  and  width  of  each  light, 
thatched  2  indies  thick  with  wheaten  straw.  The  frames 
to  be  made  of  well-seasoned  deal,  the  sides,  ends,  and  centre 
bsr  to  be  1^  inch  thick  by  2  J  wide,  to  be  morticed  and  glued 
together,  and  small  bars  1  inch  square  to  be  let  in  at  about 
1  feot  apart  to  support  the  straw.  Any  two  handy  men  will 
thatdi  one  in  a  few  minutes.  A  more  temporary  framework 
SMj  be  formed  of  shingles  such  as  are  used  for  making  sheep- 
hurdles.  Such  coverings  are  neater,  cleaner,  cheaper,  more 
iMfly  put  on  and  taken  off,  and  more  efficient  than  mats  or 
any  other  covering  at  present  in  use.  Indiscriminate  water- 
ing must  be  avoided  in  the  treatment  of  stock  in  pits  and 
frames.  Well-matured  plants  with  no  stagnant  water  about 
the  roots,  will  resist  such  a  low  degree  of  fit)8t  as  would  be  im- 
mediate death  to  others  of  the  same  sort  that  are  succulent, 
«f  immature  growth,  and  saturated  with  moisture.  Hyacinths 
Bay  still  be  planted  in  pots  or  put  into  glasses,  and  those 
which  have  been  brought  forward  according  to  previous 
«&pections,  may  be  forwarded  in  heat  if  required  for  early 
hloom.    They  can  also  be  grown  in  pots  of  moss  kept  moist 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXir  GABBBK. 

Havb  done  little  here,  being  anxious  to  collect  turf  and 
BQJl  for  future  composts  whilst  the  weather  remains  dry,  as 
that  makes  such  a  <nfference  in  the  carriage.  Preparing  for 
fhture  planting,  and  especially  opening  holes  for  transplant- 
hi^  good-sized  Larches  and  other  forest  trees,  as,  the  holes 
bemg  opened  and  the  soil  spread  out,  the  latter  will  have 
the  advantage  of  the  first  rains  that  fisdl,  so  that  moist 
«nth  may  go  agahist  the  roots  at  least.  The  same  should 
be  done  as  respects  preparing  to  plant  fruit  trees.  In  our 
circumstances  it  womd  be  fouy  to  plant  anything  until  the 
giound  be  more  moistened,  or  there  be  plenty  of  water  at 
hand  to  supply  the  defidency.     In  making  the  holes  for 


forest  trees  we  never  saw  such  dryness,  and  to  great  depths. 
Our  propheqy  in  summer  as  to  wettf  becoming  dry  in  Novem- 
ber is  being  too  much  verified  from  the  accoxmts  we  recei?a 
from  many  quarters ;  and  also,  as  we  stated  then,  the  takine 
the  water  in  August  somewhat  freely,  and  the  using  it  with 
peat  care  and  stint,  have  made  little  or  no  difference.  Use 
it,  or  not  use  it,  the  water  in  the  well  would  sink  to  the 

general  levd,  and  when  dry  we  must  either  aink  the  well 
eeper  or  wait  until  the  water  rises. 
The  nearest  running  streams  to  us  axe  3),  4,  and  5  mUes 
distant,  and  we  are  frx>m  250  to  SOO  feet  above  them.  As 
these  streams  sink  so  do  our  welis,  as  we  presume  none  of 
them  are  deep  enough  to  go  b^ond  the  chalk  formaiioxu 
Many  of  us  rejoiced  in  the  water  we  obtained  by  the  last 
rains,  and  we  would  just  throw  out  the  hint  to  those  whose 
welfo  are  low  or  dry  to  use  even  the  rain  water  with  care  and 
economy,  as  if  we  have  a  wet  winter,  and  get  plenty  of  water 
in  our  tanks  and  pools,  the  springwill  have  come  before  these 
rains  tell  much  on  our  wells.  There  is  an  old  axiom,  that 
almost  every  housetop  will  catch  enough  of  rainfall  to  meet 
the  wants  of  those  who  inhabit  it ;  but  then  how  few  houses 
have  tanks  or  reservoirs  sufficient  large  to  hold  the  whole 
of  the  water  that  Mis  in  the  case  of  heavy  rains.  Even  in 
the  last  rains  there  were  many  thousands  of  gallons  that  went 
from  our  walks  and  roads  that  would  have  been  worth  almost 
anything  in  summer.  Many  summers  like  the  last  will 
make  us  more  careful  of  the  water  that  falls  from  buildings 
at  least,  and  we  know  of  several  instances  where  all  over- 
fiows  frt>m  the  soft-water  tanks  will  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
by  the  main  drain  as  heretofore,  mixed  with  all  the  house 
sewage,  but  will  have  a  separate  drain  for  itself  into  a  reser- 
voir, that  shall  be  filled  with,  pure  water  only.  Instances 
also  occur  of  parks  and  fields  being  so  drained  that  the 
water  shall  be  first  emptied  into  a  reservoir  before  the  over- 
fiow  finds  its  way  into  ditches  or  other  outlets.  As  an 
instance  of  the  scarcity  of  water  this  season,  we  may  men- 
tion that  buildings  stood  still  for  want  of  water  to  make 
mortar,  or  were  continued  at  a  ruinous  cost  to  the  contractor 
from  having  to  cart  water  from  a  distance  of  four  mile8>  and 
up  and  down  steep  hills. 

With  all  the  dryness,  however,  the  late  rains  have  brought 
up  the  Wheat  beautifiilly,  and  vegetables  are  thriving  well 
when  once  established.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  broke 
some  leaves  over  the  heads  of  Caulifiowers  to  prevent  a 
slight  frost  izguring  them.  Hoed  and  cleaned  among  young 
Onions,  Spinach,  Cabbages,  &c.  Looked  over  seed  Potatoes, 
took  up  Carrots,  planted  Shallots  and  Garlic,  earthed-up 
Celery,  especially  one  bed  of  tall  strong  red,  tJiat  requires 
endless  work  in  comparison  with  the  Dwarf  Incomparable. 
Cut  a  good  many  of  the  Bed  Cabbage  for  pickling.  Switched 
the  walks  hard  to  prevent  them  becoming  a  naxbour  for 
worms  and  slugs. 

Looked  over  gathered  fhut,  removing  any  that  ace 
specked,  just  leaving  a  little  air  on  the  house,  to  prevent 
too  much  clammy  sweating.  We  lately  said  that  Pears 
ripened  under  glass  were  rather  deficient  in  fiavour,  but 
some  forward  specimens,  Marie  Louise  and  Glou  Morceao* 
were  pronounced  most  excellent.  We  fear  we  overdid  the 
Httle  trees  with  bearing.  A  small  garden  of  dwarf  trees 
would  be  most  interesting.  Say  a  hard  concrete  bottom, 
soil  20  inches  deep,  trees  well  pinched-in,  planted  6  feet 
apart,  in  rows  6  feet  from  each  other,  and  a  frame  put  over, 
so  as  to  permit  of  covering  with  frigi  dome.  Heavy  crops, 
summer  pinching,  and  suriace  manuring,  would  keep  these 
healthy  and  frnitfrd  with  but  little  necessity  for  root-pruning 
or  frequent  replanting.  Pruned  as  we  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity, but  wished  we  could  do  more,  as  it  is  more  comfort- 
able doing  it  now  than  in  winter ;  but  where  attention  could 
be  g^ven  in  summer,  the  pruning  now  will  chiefly  consist  in 
removing  or  shortening  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
growths. 

Here  is  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  amateur  or 
the  nursezyman  who  diiefly  affects  one  department  of  gar- 
dening, should,  and  so  often  does,  beat  the  gentleman's  gar- 
dener. In  the  one  case,  evecything  may  be  aone  at  the  n^dit 
time ;  in  the  other,  one  sort  of  work  must  often  wait  fenr 
another,  unless  in  those  extraordinary  cases  where  labour 
is  very  plentiful,  and  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  may  be  set  to 
attend  to  one  department.    Even  a  little  extra  work  or  job 
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win  often  throw  all  arrangementt  out  of  gear  nnfcil  the  lee- 
way can  be  brought  up  again. 

la  the  orchara-honae  we  swept  and  cleaned  the  leayea 
from  the  earliest  part^  and  moved  the.  trees  in  pots,  setting 
them  doser  together,  and  will  put  litter  among  and  over 
the  pots  by-and-bv*  and  thns  pladnff  them  dose  together 
will  give  room  for  lots  of  Geraniums,  Ac,  from  the  be£^  and 
for  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and  Endive  for  the  winter.  These 
trees  have  all  been  syringed  with  water  at  about  170^  after 
the  smoking  with  La^irel  leaTCs  that  we  ffave  tiiem.  After  tiie 
smoking  we  noticed  some  Bibston  Pippin  trees  in  pots,  that 
had  some  American  hUght  (Aphis  limiffera),  on  them  that 
did  not  seem  killed  by  the  smoking,  the  woolly  matter,  no 
doubt  protecting  them.  These  we  have  set  out  of  doors  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  thoroughly  deaning  them  top  and  roots, 
for  on  examining  the  roots  we  foimd  there  was  as  mudi 
blight  bdow  the  soil  as  above  it.  We  shall  use  strong  lime 
water,  or  ammoniacal  water,  if  we  can  obtain  it,  and  then 
paint  with  Gishurst  or  sulphur  and  day.  We  never  had 
this  insect  on  Pear  trees  but  once,  and  that  was  on  an 
Althorp  Crasanne,  and  it  existed  at  almost  every  bud.  It 
bad  several  scourings  with  lime  water  in  the  autumn,  and 
was  painted  with  day  and  sulphur  in  winter,  and  the  insect 
never  made  its  appearance  again.  Turpentine,  and  even  oil, 
win  kiU  an  the  insects  th^  touch,  or  shut  them  up  from  the 
air;  but  both  are  so  fut  injurious  to  the  ji^ants.  Thick  lime 
wash  would  be  as  effectual  for.  shutting  them  up  from  air 
for  a  time,  and  would  do  no  harm. 

Hr.  Bivers,  at  least,  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  doing 
away  with  the  idea^  that  a  man  could  oxUv  plant  Pear  trees 
for  the  benefit  of  his  grandchildren.  These  Apple  trees, 
and  some  Plums  and  Pears,  were  procured,  as  far  as  we  re- 
ooQect,  as  maidens,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and  then  potted. 
Th^  were  grown  out  of  doors  that  year  in  smaU  pots,  and 
were  fruited  in-doors  in  tiie  present  season,  and  just  bore 
too  heavily  to  perfect  a  forest  c^buds  for  next  season,  but 
with  a  more  moderate  crop,  they  would  continue  year  after 
year.  Even  as  it  is,  there  win  be  plenty  of  buds  for  a  crop. 
If  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  by  station  plantinff,  root- 
pruning,  or  summer  pinching,  the  pltmt  that  is  budded  or 
grafted  in  the  season  of  1864,  may  produce  iruit  at  least  in 
1867,  and  oflien  in  1866,  if  you  wished  merely  to  say  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  done.  The  fruiting  so  early  would, 
however,  like  taking  a  crop  from  Vines  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  from  the  bud,  render  future  crops  from  the 
plant  a  very  problematical  affieur. 

For  other  matters  see  notices  of  previous  weeks. 

ORNAXBNTAI.  DXPABTXEMT. 

Bid  a  nttle  to  keep  the  lawn  and  the  walks  passable,  have 
too  much  in  hand  to  attempt  to  go  over  them  every  day. 
WiU  defer  a  good  thorough  deaning  in  all  parts  until  the 
most  of  the  leaves  have  come  down.  Ash,  Lime,  and  Elm 
leaves  are  now  nearly  down,  but  those  of  the  Beech  stick  as 
if  glued  with  bird  lime,  and  Oaks  are  as  yet  rather  green. 
The  very  sight  of  the  tops  of  the  trees  now,  wiU  teU  at  once 
the  nature  of  the  tree  as  respects  its  rooting.  AU  those 
whose  roots  extend  diiefly  aJong  the  surfiuse,  as  the  Ash  and 
the  Elm,  have  shown  long  ago  the  ripening  effects  of  the  dry 
summer,  whilst  the  deep-rooting  Oak  shows  no  great  dif- 
ference from  its  state  in  ordinaiy  years.  In  the  fruit  garden 
the  state  of  the  foliage  wiU  also  often  give  a  good  lesson. 
Thus,  where  it  has  ftmen,  or  is  in  course  of  doing  so,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  a  nttle  top-dressing  to  increase  vigour  if 
required.  Where  the  leaves  are  stiU  vigorous  and  green,  it 
sajfs  plainly  enough  that  the  roots  are  going  down  deep,  and 
might  be  the  better  if  their  points  were  nipped  off  to  lessen 
the  vigour. 

Took  up  a  number  of  Geraniums  from  the  beds,  and 
placed  them  thickly  imder  cover  until  we  have  time  to  look 
over  them.  Took  up  and  potted  a  number  of  large  plants 
that  formed  the  centre  of  the  pyramidal  beds.  Talking  of 
pyramidal  beds,  we  hope  ere  long  to  describe  some  pyramids 
of  Calceolarias,  Ac.,  at  Bentl^y  Priory  that  did  thoroughly  sur- 
prise us,  and  that  made  a  grand  contrast  with  the  Tisual  beds. 
^We  have  not  had  time  to  finish  our  Calceolaria  eutttnga, 
but  win  be  satisfied  if  we  can  do  so  before  the  old  plants  are 
touched  with  fh)st.  We  are  glad  that  a  correspondent  has 
drawn  our  attention  to  our  description  of  putlog  in  these 
cuttings  at  page  888.  That  description  is  aU  right  enough, 
with  this  exception  that  "10"  ispnnted  for  "27^  The  nttle 


sentence  that  pussies  him  should  read  thus—"  This  seasca 
we  plant  them  in  rows  1  inch  apart,  and  the  rows  are  nearly 
2  inches  from  each  other."  Last  season  the  rows  were  only 
li  indi  apart,  but  that  was  rather  dose,  as  the  rooted  cut- 
tings be<utme  a  perfect  thicket  early  in  spring.  Had  we 
plenty  of  room  we  would  give  the  cuttings  more  of  it--flay 
from  double  to  three  times  as  much — and  then  we  might 
save  oursdves  transplanting  until  we  turned  the  plants  at 
once  into  the  beds.  Our  practice  hitherto  has  been  to  take 
up  these  thick-set  Calceolarias  in  March,  plant  out  in  beds 
wnere  we  can  g^ve  a  nttle  protection,  lift  with  balls  in  May. 
and  transfer  to  the  blooming-beds. 

Another  correspondent  asks  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  take 
up  now  and  pot  or  plant  under  glass  nice  stubby  plants  from 
the  beds  F  We  say.  No,  except  you  wish  to  have  large  plants 
as  centres,  or  to  grow  in  pots  for  early  spring  and  summer 
blooming.  For  symmetrical  plants  in  beds  we  prefer  plants 
from  cuttings  inserted  now,  and  a  score  of  cuttings  may  be 
placed  in  the  room  that  would  be  required  for  a  fiEur-mzed 
plant.  "  An  Old  Bibd  "  tells  us, "  My  Calceolarias  were  all 
struck  in  the  end  of  September,  long  before  you  put  one  in.  I 
saw  your  Calceolarias  in  September,  and  they  were  only  pass- 
able, whilst  mine  were  extra  good.  I  mean  to  ke^  to  early 
striking."  By  aU  means :  a  man  is  right  to  use  ^e  Inidge 
that  tuces  him  safest  over  the  stream.  We  have  struck 
late  for  many  years,  and  never  missed  a  fine  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember and  onwards  until  this  season ;  and  that  we  consider 
entirely  owing,  not  to  the  time  the  cuttings  were  put  in, 
but  to  the  great  drought  with  whidi  we  were  visited.  Our 
object  in  late  striking  is,  that  the  plants  may  have  as  nttle 
check  as  possible,  and  yet  be  kept  in  a  smaU  space  untU  May. 
Older  plants,  and  plants  curbed  and  checked,  we  thought 
we  had  proved  were  apt  to  wear  out,  or  only  yidd  leavea 
instead  of  masses  of  fiowers  in  the  autumn.  We  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  that,  had  we  a  stream  or  a  large  reservoir 
of  water  near  us,  our  Calceolarias  this  autumn  would  have 
been  as  good  as  they  usually  are ;  still,  that  is  no  reason 
why  another  plan  may  not  be  as  good  or  better  than  ours 
in  different  circnmstances.  A  sense  of  honour  must  insist 
on  detailing  the  very  plans  used,  and  mentioning  failures  as 
weU  as  successes,  otherwise  these  notes  could  be  of  no  value 
or  interest  whatever.  We  nke  to  hear  everybody's  opinion, 
and  stiU  more  their  practice ;  for  even  if  we  cannot  adopt 
aU  these  modes,  we  may  stiU  have  the  advantage  of  Imowing 
that  "in  the  multitude  of  ooundnors  tiiere  is  safety." 

AU  bedding  plants  are  now  kept  rather  dry — that  is  those 
struck  lately,  and  a  nttle  hay  and  ntter  is  in  readiness  to 
throw  over  them  in  a  sudden  frost,  as  we  are  not  ready  to 
take  many  into  our  fruit-houses  as  yet.  Commenced  clear- 
ing out  the  conservatory,  and  fresh  surfacing  and  deaning 
the  pots  to  go  there.  Chrysanthemums  with  us  this  season 
win  be  late  and  we  fear  rather  inferior,  in  consequence  of 
keeping  them  for  two  months  banked-up  against  the  north 
side  of  a  shed  very  much  shaded  by  trees.  As  we  could  not 
give  them  any  water,  this  was  the  only  shift  we  could  resort 
to  to  keep  them  alive.  They  now  look  fair  after  being  exposed 
since  the  rain  came.  Cinerarias,  Primroses,  ^bc.,  have  had 
an  the  air  possible,  with  shutting  up  partiaUy  at  night. 
Shortened  the  dimbers  in  conservatory  to  give  more  lights 
and  cut  the  leaves  from  lots  of  fine-leaved  Begonias  that  the 
pots  may  stand  in  another  house  anywhere  in  the  shade. 
Plenty  of  air  win  be  required  for  Croweas,  Leschenanltias, 
Diosmas,  Boronias,  GompholoMums,  &c.,  but  if  they  are  near 
the  front  glass,  the  air  should  not  pour  at  once  on  the 
stems.  It  is  sfdTest  in  winter  to  give  top  air  rather  fredy, 
instead  of  giving  so  much  by  the  front  sashes.  Pots  should 
also  be  frequently  rung  with  the  knuckles  to  see  that  they 
are  not  over-dry,  as  d^mess  now  is  the  fruil^ftd  cause  of  so 
many  Camellia-buds  dropping  before  axpanding.  Asaleas 
shoidd  also  now  be  kept  fi^e  from  thrips,  and  if  there  is  room 
might  as  weU  remain  in  a  coolish  house  before  the  leaves 
drop  that  are  likely  to  do  so.  Stove  plants  to  bloom  in 
winter,  as  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  and  Justidas,  should  now 
have  less  water  and  more  air  untU  the  fiower-buds  appear, 
when  more  water,  heated,  may  be  given  to  encourage  strength 
and  size  of  fiower.  It  win  now  be  time  to  trim  creepers  and 
twiners  in  this  department.  In  summer  tiiey  act  as  one  of 
the  best  shades ;  but  now  nght  win  be  the  diief  tfainff  that 
we  cannot  command,  and,  therefore,  every  advantage  2iould 
)  be  taken  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  it. — Bh  F. 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEZET.— Notbmbee  5. 

Tlie  markat  eoatiniict  w«U  fofiplitd,  and  eoatlnental  arriTali  are  baarr. 
noM  ara  (fu  ttwn  plentifal,  and  pricM  ara  maintained.  Orapet  are  satll- 
dent  for  the  demand!  and  toelade  Dufteh  Bambnrghii  hat  helaf  inftrknr  to 
home-grown  fknit  prioea  role  lower.  New  Leaoaa  from  Meealaa  boftln  to 
■Rita  in  qoaattty,  and  are  of  exedlent  qoalil^ ;  Orangea  of  the  new  crop 
ara  not  jet  oomins  in  freely.  Deatert  Applee  and  Peart,  both  of  the  beti 
and  Inferior  qaality,  are  Terr  abundant ;  the  former  inehide  RIbetoB,  New- 
town,  Oox*B  Oraniie,  and  Oolden  Pippine.  and  Klnc  of  the  Pippins ;  the 
latter,  Qrataana,  Doeheeee  d*ADgool6ma»  Marie  Loolee,  Olon  Moreean.  and 
mat  qnantiiieB  of  oommon  Bergamota.  Borne  ine  apeolmens  of  foreign 
Applee  and  Pean  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  flrniterert*  windows,  consisting 
of  UTedsle's  8t  Qermaln.  nnder  the  nana  of  Bella  Angetrine,  OstUlaa, 
OIoo  Moroeao,  add  Easier  Beoird  Peara;  and  of  Belaatta  da  CaaadA and 
White  CalTillaApplea. 

PKUXT. 
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s.  d.    s. 

Apples......^...  i  Steve  1    0to2 

Apnoou    ....^ doa.  0 

Cherries   M.M«.........lb.  0 

Cheetnnts  .bath.  14 

Currants,  Bad..^  tiere  0 

Black do.  0 

PUca doa.  0 

PUberts  *  Nuts  100  lbs.  60 

Cobs  ....^ do.  70 

Oooseberrlea  ..  ^dere  0 

Orapes,  Bambvghs  Ih.  1 

•  M.M*... .100  5 

Artiehokea each  0* 

Aaparacns  ......  bundle  0    0 

Bean*  Broad 4  sisTe  0    0 

^^Kldney { tiere  8    0 

Beet*  Red..MM doa.  1    0 

Broeedli bundle  1    0 

Bm«telt8prouts  i  deve  2    6 

OabbAce  ...,„ doa.  l    0 

, «100  1    0 

.....M  bunch  0    f 

Canllflowar doz.  4    0 

Cdery ......bundle  1    0 

Cucumbera eaoh  0    $ 

pickliBff doa.  0    0 

BndiTe  ...•••......  score  2    6 

Pdnel  .« bunch  0    8 

SarBeaadShalloCe,  lb.  0    8 

Harte.,......,.....,  huneh  #   8 


a.  d.  s.  d 

Melons »...eaeh    1    6to4  0 

If nlberriee  ....  punnet    0    0  0  • 

Nectarlnea  ..........  das.    0    0  0  0 

Orangea..«...«M« 100  10    0  14  0 

Peaches  ».do8.    4    0  10  0 

Peart  (kltchen)...buNh.    5    0  10  0 

deesert..........doa.    10  8  0 

Pine  Applee .Jb.    8    0  9  0 

Plums ^  sicTc    2    0  7  0 

Pomegranates each    0   4  0  0 

Quinoea  ........  4  sleTe    10  8  0 

Raspberrles............lb.    0    0  0  0 

Walnuts....... .bush.  14    0  20  0 


d.    s. 

4  too 
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0 
4 
8 
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8 
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0 
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0 
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0 
0 
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Horseradish  ...bundle 
Leeks...M..M«..«M  bunch 

Lettaee .score 

Muthroomt pottle 

Mustd.  4k  Crees,  punnet 
Onions  ...m..*  ...  bnshd 

pidcling quart 

Parsler  ...doa.  bunches 
Parsnips  ....m....m  doa. 

Paas.M M qnart 

Poutoee   ....M... bushel 
Radithes  doa.  bunches 

Savnya ^...dom. 

Bea  kale  .........  batket 

Spinach m* .tlcTc 

Tomttoea ^  ^dere 

Tumipt  ...M«....Mbundi 
YegetableMarrowa  doa. 


8toft 


«.  d. 
2 

0  2  A 
2  0  4 

1  6  2 
0  8  0 

2  0  4 
0  4  0 
4  0  8 
0  0  1 
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2  6  4 

0  9  1 

1  0  1 
8  6  0 

2  0  8 
2  0  4 
n  8  0 
•  00 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

WiUiom  Banon,  ElrMton  NunerieB,  Derby. — SeUet  (Ma^ 
logue  of  OrwummJUd  PIomU.  1864-5. 

Smith  k  Simons,  84  and  85,  Argyle  Arcade,  Glasgow.— 
(Milo^us  of  CttadioU,  See. 

James  Yeitoh,  fioyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Eingr's  Boad,  Chelsea, 
London.— I>Merip^oe  Frmi  Catalogue,  1864-5. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  privatel j  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonrnal  of  Horticnltore, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentieman."  By  so 
d<nng  they  are  sulgected  to  m^oatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed foMy  to  T^  BdUors  ofiKe  Jowmal  of  HoriieuU 
iwr€,  4v;.,  171,  Fleet  Street^  London.  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  tiiose 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  couTeniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  nerer  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Biany  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 


OoAToro  torn  Hor-waTsa  Piraa  (O,  X.).— Bafbrt  lajlag  the  pipsi  w 
eott  them  with  black  paint,  oompoeed  of  lampblack  and  boiled  lineeed  o 
tuffldent  to  be  of  the  eoaelatancT  of  thin  paint  TUa  it  appUed  with  a 
bruth,  working  It  in  wen  eo  that  ererj  part  of  the  iron  may  be  oorarad, 
and  it  it  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  the  ^pee  are  flzed  or 
Jointed  together.  When  the  boiler  It  flret  tet  to  work  and  the  pipee  aa  hot 
at  they  can  be  made,  we  give  another  coat  with  tiM  tame  eompoeltlQa  aa 
thick  aa  it  can  be  put  on,  at  tt  beoomet  much  thinner  when  appUed  to  tha 
pipet.  The  oil  paint  tf^Ued  on  a  hot  enrfkea  tadt  the  bottom  of  the  ua- 
eren  eurfaca  of  the  iron,  and  the  heat  being  kepi  up  until  the  paint  le  dry.  It 
Witt  latt  a  long  time  without  the  iron  rutting,  we  haTe  it  good  at  the  end 
of  ten  yeart,  and  when  it  giree  way  we  repaint  the  pipee  at  before  whilat  hoi 
Applying  the  paint  to  the  pipaa  whilat  hot  createt  an  intolarable  email,  and 
la  not  good  for  ▼egetatlon.  The  painting  thonld  tharefbre  be  done  whaa 
the  houte  it  unocd^led  with  plantt,  and  air  being  giren  the  operator  will  be 
enablad  to  paint  the  pipet  while  hot,otherwite  it  la  pemldout  to  brea^  the 
atoMMfhera.  If  the  pipee  are  not  painted  whiltt  hot,  the  paint  it  apt  to  peal 
oC  but  by  heating  the  pipee  are  made  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  paint  runt  to  the 
Tory  bottom  of  every  hole  and  orerioe;  beeldee,  though  there  it  a  atrong 
tmell  It  le  gone  all  at  once.  Thlt  it  our  mode  of  palntmg  pipet  In  co(A  dry 
houeea— at  ttoret  and  greenhoutet.    We  hara  another  for  pipee  in  motet 


hotttee,  it  It  the  be«t  for  any  deecription  of  iron  ezpoeed  to  wet,  end  we  only 
name  the  preceding,  at  It  it  a  practice  we  foUowed  tnoceteftilly  before 


Six  Cnoioa  PLum  (IT.  JT.  H.X— Oreea  Gage,  Heine  Claude  Tlolette, 
Ooa't  Oolden  Drop,  Tranapareot  Gage,  Kirke*t,  and  Beine  Claude  da  Baray. 

Vnn-BOBOXU  (IT.  D.  P.).— Under  the  drcnmtteneee  your  predeoettor 
did  quite  right  In  making  the  drain,  but  it  would  hare  acted  better  if  it  had 
been  3  or  3  feet  deeper,  to  at  to  bare  been  below  the  depth  of  the  border. 
We  approre  of  all  you  propoee,  but  if  on  chalk  you  think  the  firm  bottom 
neeeeeary,  we  would  ooacrete  it  by  mixing  lime  and  graTci  with  the  chalk, 
and  then  rolUog  it  firm  when  wet,  and  on  that  we  would  place  fully  a  foot 
of  lumpe  beneath  the  toll. 

lamoB  Cbops  op  FaAeBst.— We  are  informed  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  wall,  producing  the  crop  mentioned  at  p.  S49,  it  IM  Ibet,  by  10  feet 
high.  Of  tiie  eight  treei,  three  occupy  6S  feet  and  the  remaining  flTa  90  feet. 
The  produce  of  the  former,  retpeetlvely,  it  tbnt  shown :— No.  1  (23  feet 
width),  350  Peachee;  S  (SO  leet  width),  400;  8  (30  feet  width),  400:  other 
tra  tiMi  (18  fact  each),  1130-ia  all,  3600  Paachea. 


were  aware  of  the  latter,  which  it  to  coat  the  pipet  whiltt  hot  with  genuine 
red  lead  paint.  Thit  it  the  beet  coating  for  ironwork  of  any  detoriptioa 
that  we  hare  tried,  and  we  thar^ore  recommend  it  In  preference  to  black 
paint,  or  any  paint  that  hae  nothing  anti-corroilTv  in  it  except  oil.  Two 
yeart  ago  we  removed  about  400  feet  of  four»inch  hot* water  piping  that  had 
been  down  thlrt]^  yaart,  and  ezterloriy  they  were  at  good  aa  when  put  down, 
and  thlt  with  a  good  coat  of  white  lead  paint  They  had  not  been  painted 
during  that  period.  Whether  white  lead  yeara  ago  wat  different  Arom  that 
which  it  BOW  eold  we  cannot  ear,  but  it  it  eertain  tiiat  It  wiU  not  at  the 
preeent  day  prater  re  hot-water  pipea  from  nut  for  half  that  period.  Red 
lead  paint,  then,  it  what  we  recommend,  and  it  ehould  be  put  on  whilat  the 
pipee  are  hot,  or  they  ought  to  be  heated  Immediately  afterwardt  and  kept 
hot  until  dry.  all  plantt  being  taken  out  of  the  houte.  Coating  with  gaa  tar 
le  death  to  all  Tegetatioa  if  the  pipee  erer  become  hot  and  the  **blaokmg** 
of  the  fouadryman  ia  worte  than  uaeletf,  it  it  deeelTing.  For  iron  in  or 
out  of  water,  nothing  It  better  for  eheapnest  and  elilciency  than  three  good 
ooatt  in  the  former  cate,  and  two  in  the  latter. 

YAKiaoATrD  Htduanoua  Cirrrnrot  (If.  F.).—Th9  beet  time  to  ttrike  tbeae 
It  after  the  fhoott  have  grown  fkom  4  to  6  Indiet  long,  and  hare  become  a 
little  hardened.  Tbit,  under  ordinary  treatment,  it  in  June,  wben  the  pointa 
may  be  taken  off  with  three  Jointt  and  a  growing  point,  cut  transrertely 
below  the  lowett  Joint,  the  leaTCt  there  and  at  the  Joint  abore  remored, 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  a  little  below  the  second  Joint.  They  will 
ttrike  either  In  heat  or  in  a  thady  part  of  the  greenhouee.  Cuttingt  of  the 
young  growing  pointa  taken  now  will  root  freely  if  the  pote  are  plunged  in 
a  mild  hotbed. 

Stots  PLAKTt  WITH  TiLLOW  FLOwaEt-ETBUOBEuaa  roK  Smokt  Looau* 
rat  ( Cbatfaaf  Aeaii«r).— Allamandacathartlca,  grandiflora,  nerUrolia.  and 
SchottI;  impatient  Jerdonim  which  has  yellow  in  the  ilowert;  fiUbiscua 
lutea  plena ;  Strelitaia  reginm ;  and  Hexaeentris  Intea.  The  moit  tuitable 
thrubt  are  Rhododendrona  of  torta,  Aucuba  Japonica,  and  HoUiee.  Of 
tmaller  ehrubt  the  rery  pretty  Pemettya  mncronata,  Andromeda  floribunda* 
Heatht,  Kalmiat,  Ledums,  and  Berberla  DarwiolL  Moat  annuals  do  well  i 
and  of  blenniala  or  planta  treated  at  such,  the  Wtlldower  it  pre-emlncttt 
for  apring,  and  Canterbury  Bella  for  early  tummer;  and  Sweet  WilUama 
are  iuTaluaUe.  To  giro  yoa  full  information  on  all  that  rolatet  to  the  man* 
agement  of  tmoky  gardent,  would  take  more  tpsce  and  time  than  we 
can  at  preeent  devote  to  it;  but  we  hope  to  treat  of  the  aubject  fully  ia  aa 
early  Number. 

YniBa  MOT  Tsainve  (rer*).— We  think  there  it  eomothing  pemieiooa 
in  the  toil,  and  that  the  border  it  quite  rich  enough.  The  indifferent  colour* 
log  of  the  berriee  would  indicate  that  the  border  it  a  little  too  rich  rather 
than  that  it  it  not  tufflciently  to ;  or  the  unthrlTlng  ttate  may  be  canted 
through  an  intuffldenoy  of  air,  and  the  Vinet  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop. 
The  reaaon  of  tiia  toil  being  obnoxiout  to  the  roott  it,  that  it  it  atruig 
dark  toil.    It  ought  to  have  been  touud  llght-oolonred  loam,  the  top  apit  oi 
a  pattun  being  beet    To  It  wero  added  one  cartload  of  rottea  manure  to 
evm7  four  of  aoli  i  a  cartload  of  brick  and  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  boiiding 
to  evenr  three  of  soil  would  have  been  belter  etpeclAlly  with  dark  etroog 
eoil.  The  eruahed  bonet  are  good,  and  that  wat  all  we  would  have  enriched 
the  border  with  at  the  time  of  making,  for  the  rotten  atanuro  could  not 
ntain  ita  ferllliting  propertiee  longer  than  a  couple  of  yeara  and  then  they 
are  gone,  and  a  cloee  eoap^like  matt,  In  which  Vlne^roott  do  not  like  to  run, 
it  lert  behind.'  We  preeume  the  border  it  drained  with  rongh  ttonet  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  and  that  thero  it  a  drain  along  the  border,  and  having  aa 
outlet,  to  take  awsy  the  tuperflnout  water.    Thit  being  the  ctte,  and  you 
being  eatitfled  that  the  border  It  not  a  close,  wet,  soapy  matt,  but  free  and 
open,  we  would  cover  the  outelde  border  now  with  a  few  inchee  of  Utter  to 
protect  any  roota  that  may  be  near  the  aorface,  and  in  Febrnanr  or  March 
we  would  tpread  over  the  inside  border  3  inchee  of  partitUy  decompoaed 
short  manure,  and  any  nutriment  the  latter  containt  will  be  wathed  down  to 
the  roote  with  the  wateringe.    We  would  aleo  place  from  8  to  0  inchee  oC 
littery  manuro  on  the  outalde  border  at  the  eama  time,  and  any  enrictiing 
matter  which  it  may  contain  will  be  wsshed  down  to  the  roou  by  the  raina 
that  occur  betwcMi  then  and  June,  when  the  litter  may  be  removed,  but 
the  covering  on  the  inalde  muat  be  allowed  to  romain.    This,  if  the  border  ia 
not  rich  enough  will  do  much  to  give  the  berriee  else,  thinning  them  well 
when  emallar  rather  than  larger  than  Peas  being  another  eeeential  to  obtain* 
ing  large  berriee.    Taking  a  moderate  rather  than  a  large  crop,  will  do 
much  towards  teourtng  proper  ctrfouring  if  accompanied  by  free  air  dally, 
and  a  little  at  night  when  the  berriee  ate  colouring.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  border  ia  wet  and  dote,  and  the  roote  runnlx^  badly  in  oontequenee  of 
ite  not  being  drained,  we  can  only  reeommend  you  to  take  up  the  Vlnea 
and  make  a  fresh  border,  but  you  mutt  draw  your  own  conduslona  at  to  that^ 
aa  we  etn  only  form  an  opinion  tnm  the  data  fumlilied. 

WroBmie  yiMB-nonnnn  (ifoofMMae).^Tou  may  add  another  yard  to  the 
Vine-border  now.  It  will  not  injun  but  improve  the  euceeediny  crop.  By 
aU  meana  place  tha  Strawbenlee  for  forcing  on  the  shelves  In  the  eool 
vinery,  eepedally  if  they  aro  to  be  forced  early.  Tou  mav  atack  them  out- 
aide  if  you  do  not  want  to  force  them  mueh^  but  thej  wiU  ripen  their  bnda 
Bueh  better  in  the  eold  finerjr. 


JOUBNAL  <^  HOBTICULTUBB  AMD  OOTTAGi;  QXSJXSSBR.      C  Norember  8, 1S84.^ 


(I%orM).~Poft  tlwBk  fcrthwitli  ia  turfy  Umub  ud  kaf  moaki  in  cqiMl  parU. 
wttb  a  free  ftdmUtara  of  Mod.  If  tW  toil  ia  moUt  do  not  w»ter»  but  place 
tiiatvo  fi»niier  in  a  cool  greentenea,  and  the  laat  in  a  nana  sreanbouae 
orooolatoTe.  Whas  they  baorte  to  gnv,  vUeh  ihey  wiU  do  tawardasfring, 
Viffeer  aparingly  u  ftrat,  gradnaUy  inenaaiag  the  qnantlty  aa  growth  pro- 
greiiea,  giriag  plasty  in  BDaam^  radseing  the  qnantity  in  antumn,  and 
Mring  but  litUe  in  leiatar.  Keep  in  n  light  airy  dtoattoo.  In  labeUing» 
m  Annryllla  longlfotta  wtita  Cnnom  eapenaa;  and  for  AmaryUia  roaaa, 
Crinnm  oapenaa  soaaa.  Vhay  era  nearly  IT  not  qnite  hardy  in  aoBie  parU  of 
thnooontry.  They  wlU  grew  in  ahaltared  attnaftioos  with  a  little  Utter  otar 
Mmbi  In  irlnter. 


(8amdhmrtf).^Then  is  a  eotrer  fbr  eneh  Tolnme  of  '■Thn  FloriiA 
ud  Pomologitt,**  and  It  may  be  proenred  at  onr  offloe.  No  **  Annate  of 
Hortfenltnre "  haa  appeared  ainoe  1849.  •*The  Oardenera'  Tear  Booh**  la 
pnbliahed  aaonally  at  our  office,  and  contains  the  information  yon  aee»  to 
wquire.  (A  Toung  &ar<fm^).— There  is  no  difficulty  In  the  way  of  any 
ooohseDer,  who  has  a  truatwortfay  Loudon  Bgent»  obtaining  "The  WOd 
Tlowert  of  Great  Britain.*'  The  Numbers  apoear  regularlj  on  the  lat  of 
•nch  month,  and  may  be  had  direct  flrora  our  office  free  by  poet  for  thirteen 
penny  postage  stamps.  Uonttoeh*s  **  Book  of  the  Garden  *»  is  an  exeallent 
von  fbr  a  young  gardener.  It  may  be  obtained  through  any  boohaaller. 
It  is  in  two  Tolnmea,  price  £1  lU.  M.  and  J2  \U.  6d. 

Oas  Stovb  w  Gnxminouss  (i^a).— If,  as  yon  describe,  all  the  famesr 
■nstng  from  the  burning  of  the  gaa  are  conrayed  by  a  pipe  into  the  ouuide 
nlTt  the  store  may  bo  safely  used. 

,^^4ns  {G,  I.  JL).— Biz  Pears  fbr  your  waU%  to  ripen  from  October  to 
Jinrai,  may  be  Beurr^  Diel,  Bsurr6  fiance,  Gion  Moreeao,  PsssoColmar, 
lio  Phu  Menrie,  and  Winter  Nelia. 

Dnnasan  QuAvas  (W.JLQ ).— They  are  **  spotted  "  as  gardenera  deacribe 
weemtSon  of  the  berry.  Ae  the  orop  la  Terr  naavy,  the  diseasa  ie  probably 
MBsed  by  the  roots  not  being  abla  to  supply  sap  sufflelent  ta  maintain 
healthy  growth.  The  benles  were  too  bruised  to  enable  ua  to  identify  the 
wriety.    The  roots  are  probably  ontaide  and  too  cold. 

Flahtxno  Flowbu  QAnnaw  MI^Ao).— We  think  your  proposed  planting 
WIU  do  rery  well,  tliough  tt  would  bare  been  easier  done  with  small  beda. 
^e  deeign  ia  preikty,  but  the  floe  flgnzea  in  tha  centre  will  be  drowned  by 
the  large  onea  round  them.  We  question  whether  one  bed  of  an  octagon 
ahape  would  not  hare  looked  better. 

HouM  ZK  RnosonaMDnoir  hmArm  {£,  ir.).>-The  leavee  on  the  shoots 
enclosed  are  eaten  or  pnnetored  through  by  the  larre  of  some  Inaecf,  but 
imt  that  has  been  we  are  unable  to  teU.  AnubsTc  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Jmschief.  Had  you  looked  at  the  Rhododendron  foliace  in  July  and  August 
you  would  have  found  a  dusky-lookisg  caterpillar,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  feeding  on  the  then  succulent  leares;  and  bad  it  been 
picked  off  with  the  hand  and  deatroyed,  the  mischief  would,  to  a  certain 
astent,  hare  been  mitigated. 

BoxBs  CoATSD  iMsins  wrrn  Gas  Tax  (A.  JST.).— If  the  tar  was  allowed  to 
heoome  thoroughly  dry,  or  be  abt orbed  by  the  wood  before  aoil  was  put  in  *.he 
Doxee,  it  will  not  injure  the  cuttings  more  than  had  the  bozea  been  coated 
With  ordinary  lead  paint.  The  roofs,  howerer,  of  all  plants  do  not  like  tar, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  it  was  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  boxes.  After  the 
boxes  hare  been  used  some  time  the  tar  will  wear  off;  but  if  the  plants 
will  not  grow  In  them  satisflietorily  yon  hare  no  remedy  but  to  take  the 
boxes  to  pieces  and  hare  the  tar  planed  off.  We  think  this  will  be  umieces- 
■ary,  end  that  you  are  needleaely  alarmed ;  for  what  we  aald  of  gaa  tar  had 
no  relation  to  such  work  as  yours.  It  related  to  an  entirely  diffbrent  sutjeet ; 
out  yet  no  plant  will  grow  well  in  a  Urred  tub  or  box. 

Alooasia  mxtallica  ahd  Lown  Dnrxic o  Orr— Nxpttrraxs  nismLAToaiA 
lA  Smideriand  Amateur), ^The  Alocastas  should  hare  lose  motstnre,  leas 
neat,  and  no  more  water  during  winter  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
Mrely  moist  The  temperature  named  is  quite  low  enough,  a  minimum  of 
•9*  being  most  suitable.  The  bottom  heat  ia  right,  but  the  eaueers  of  water 
•Offht  to  be  dispensed  with  at  thia  season.  The  soO  should  not  be alkmed 
so  become  dust  dry,  nor  ought  the  foliage  to  be  allowed  to  suffto  for  want  of 
Water.  A  rest  is  essential  to  flree  growth  next  eeason.  They  shouM  not  be 
dried  like  Caladiuma,  but  still  reeted  by  dkniniahtag  the  atmoapherie 
isoisture,  heat,  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  They  will  do  under 
the  eonditlone  named  in  the  refhse  or  tan,  preference  being  girentothe 
former.  The  Nepenthee  alao  should  hare  a  rest,  and  tt  will  do  tuder  the 
•nne  oondiUons  as  the  Aleoasiaa  at  this  season.  In  winter  it  should  not 
IMTB  BO  much  moisture,  nor  heat,  as  when  growing. 

KAms  or  Fnorrs  {0,  Tayfer).  — 1.  Beurrd  de  Ranee;  «,  PoreOe  Pear; 
I,  Cellini;  4,  Wormsley  Pippin;  t,  Nonpariel;  7,  Relaette  du  Canada; 
8,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain  ;  10,  Cellini,  i—l.  Autumn  Bergamot ; 
2— J,  Passe  Oolmar;  J— 8,  Margil;  2—4,  Tnimpington;  »— 6,  Kerry  Pippin. 
1^  B.).—!,  Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  S,  Herefordshire  Pearmain t  5,  Winter 
weaning;  6,  Autumn  Pearmain;  8,  Court  of  Wick.  (Bmshbridge),^ 
I*  Fondante  de  HaUnes;  S,  Sans  Pepins;  8,  Dueheese  d'Angouldme. 
(CL  Jr.  0.).— 1,  Huffolk  Thorn  Pear ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  8,  RIbeton  Pippin ; 
t,  Mank'a  Codlin;  9,  Wyken  Pippin.  (R.  /*.).— 8ft,  Smperor  Alexander; 
n,  Nonpariel;  60,  and  77,  Court  of  Wlok;  80,  Herefordahire  Pearmain. 
When  numbers  are  not  mentioned  the  specimens  were  not  reeognised. 
( W>  B,  B. ).— f!Mrs.~l ,  Beurrd  DIel:  2,  Beurrd  Boee;  4,  Beurrd  Diet; 
ft  Beurr*  de  Raaee.  (Jp;)/«s).—l,Hollandbury ;  2,  Dumelow's  SeedMng: 
S,  Scariet  Nonpareil ;  4,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  8  and  8,  Cbnrt  Peadn-ptat. 

NAJins  or  Plants  (Jf.  2>.).— BalTia  GrahamL  {Bamy.^1,  OorydaHe 
Ivtea;  2,  Too  young  to  name ;  8,  Inula  dysenterica;  4,  Eiqwtoriaa  eanua- 
hlnum ;  6.  Nardus  striota {  6,  Agrestts albat  7,  Spergularia  rubra.  (OrekUU 
ophitui).^Wt  see  no  reason  Why  your  plant  should  not  be  Cattleya  enperbat 
eiespt  that  the  flower  is  sssaller  than  nsaal.  ( J^jtda/e).— 1,  Seems  to  be  a 
ftadescantia,  but  the  flower  ia  eompletely  smashed  by  the  peat-offloe 
•tamper ;  7,  Trltonia  aurea. 


POULTET.  BEBe  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHBOinCLE. 

POULTRY  SHOWS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  i£  I  can  be  spared  a  little  space  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  sabjeot  I  know  England,  north  and 
Bonth,  pretty  well;  I  may  add  east  and  wiest  too^  nov  am  I 


a  stranger  to  things  eTisting  in  the  mannfactoring  districts 
of  Lancashire,  and  my  eye  has  always  been  upon  pofoltiy. 
First,  in  regard  to  shows,  their  uses  and  b^efi:te.  1^ 
{facing  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  many  persons  beaa- 
mul  specimens  of  the  farions  breeds  of  fowl^  it  follows  that 
at  erery  show  a  desire  arises  in  some  of  the  lo<Aers-<m  to 
possess  such  fowls  as  they  behold.  Also,  in  some  who 
already  keep  good  biods,  them  oomes  a  wish  to  possess 
better.  Hence  each  show  increases  the  lore  of  poultry.  It  is 
seed  sown :  therefore,  shows  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
who  ace  lovers  of^  or  who  aee  iaterested  in.  fowls.  A^un : 
shows  are  snpported  to  a  gpwat  extent  by  amateurs,  more  er 
less  wealthy,  who  keep  no  account  of  ezpenditnre,  and, 
doubtless,  sacrifice  a  considerable  sum  yearly,  only  being 
paid  by  tne  pleasure  afforded ;  and  who  will  say,  that  to  su^ 
persons  so  situated,  this  is  bad  pay  ? 

Next  me  oome  to  a  class  of  fanciers  of  special  sorts  of  fowls^ 
who  haying  a  name,  in  most  cases  well  earned,  make  thsir 
hobby  self-supporting,  or  even  very  remunerative.  But 
poultry  shows  must  for  stabUity  look  to  something  else.  To 
succeed  permanently  they  must  rest  upon  a  broad  com- 
mercial iMtsis.  Fancy  alone  wHI  not  do;  whims  even  the  most 
amiable  seldom  fill  the  pocket,  though  by  the  way,  I  am  fbr 
hobbies  without  loss  at  any  rate.  In  short,  shows  must  pay, 
and  they  can  only  pay  by  introducing  or  encouraging  those 
kinds  of  fowls  which  are  profitably.  Now,  in  tiie  south, 
Dorkings  are  chiefiy  kept.  Without  doubt,  the  Dorking  is 
iike  paying  table  fowl;  its  square  buHd,  its  deep  brMst 
giving  an  extra  cut,  point  it  out  as  the  very  fowl  for  tbA 
oook.  But  fowls  have  another  use — ^viz.^  they  are  producers 
of  eggs,  and  hundreds  of  eggs  ore  br(Aen  in  our  kitchois  to 
every  couple  of  fowls  cook^.  Now,  in  the  south  of  England 
egg-producing  fowls  are  not  kept  in  suflEicient  numbers^ 
hence  French  eggs,  Jersey  eggs,  and  Ldsh  eggs,  are  im- 
ported in  thousands,  and  who  is  to  know  when  they  wo^e 
laid  ?  By  the  way,  I  always  date  each  egg  with  my  pencil 
as  I  take  it  from  the  nest.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  see  the 
date  before  you  break  the  top  at  breakfiEist,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  all  is  right  inside.  Dorkings  for  fanners,  and  fbr 
others  who  supply  the  southern  markets  with  table  fowls. 
For  them  many  prizes  should  be  given  at  all  southern  shows. 
The  egg  question  remains,  and  I  am  sure  many  may  add 
to  a  living  by  the  sale  of  eggs,  who  cannot  breed  fowls.  I 
say,  then,  to  our  southern  friends:  your  motto  must  be, 
**  Hambvrghs  oome  soutiii,"  and  to  bnag  them  sout&  offier 
many  and  good  prizes.  They,  the  Hamburghs,  fls«  our  best 
egg-producers,  and  until  the  breed  is  made  tolerably  uni- 
versal in  England,  there  will  be  a  deficisnoy  is  eggs.  Fan^ 
will  do  for  other  fimls,  but  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs  do 
not  rest  on  mere  fancy.  Sturely  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  Hamburgh  cannot  be  known.  At  the  Chippenham  Show 
last  year,  not  one  pen  of  Silver-spaneled  was  exhibited,  and 
only  two  of  Golden-pencilled  and  Silver-pencilled,  and  only 
one  of  Golden-spangled.  Eggs  are  the  want,  and  from 
Hamburghs  alone  can  come  the  supply.  Let  them  not»  tiLen» 
be  regarded  any  longer  as  mere  pretty  flmcy  UwIb,  People 
who  keep  poultry  for  profit  have  sometiiiag  yet  to  learn. 
Dorkings  for  fitrmers ;  Cochins  and  Spanish  for  town  yards ; 
Hamburghs  for  eggs  where  a  tolerable  run  is  to  be  had. 

In  writing  upon  this  subject  I  take  care  to  keep  quite 
clear  of  my  own  individual  taste  or  fancy,  and  to  take  a 
broad  view.  Pet  love  blinds  one  eye  at  least.  A  ikncier 
wiU  naturally  "write  up"  ;what  he  fancies.  Lovsn  of 
Brahmas,  those  "  tpondmn^  Cochins,"  ot  Cochins  without 
one  great  benefit  of  Cochins — ^viz.,  being  stayers  at  home, 
will  write  up  Brahmas.  All  this  is  natural,  but  what  we 
want  is  more  eggs.  I  quite  endorse  the  words  of  '^A 
THOBonoHBRBD  SPANISH,"  "unlcss  WO  Cultivate  and  en- 
couragre  the  breed  of  everlasting  layers,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  French  in  eggs."  So,  again,  I  say, 
'•  Hamburghs  of  all  kinds  to  the  south."  They  are  profit- 
able waere  profit  is  needed.  Other  classes  for  £uicy,  and 
fiancy  prices ;  but  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs  for  profit.  Their 
excellencies  are  opposite,  but  keep  the  two,  then  the  taMe 
will  be  supplied  both  with  chickens  and  eggs.  Let  these 
two  kinds  be  especially  encouraged  in  all  poultry  shows  in 
•  ^e  south,  this  will  bring  both  before  ihe  eye,  and  enoonrafs 
both  breeds ;  and  I  feel  sure,  both  breeds  being  profi^^^ 
they  will,  if  kept  in  great  numbers,  in  turn  support  the  shoir. 

.WlLTSHIKE  BSCTOR. 
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POULTEY  JUDGES. 

X  PSBCEIY1  by  your  Journal  of  the  18th  vlt,  that  the 
Poultry  Club  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Judges  of  the  Show  at 
Birmingham,  and  are  about  to  memorialise  the  Committee, 
either  to  change  the  Judges  or  to  add  to  them  other  Judges 
'*  who  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  exhibitors."        '^.-^^^^ 

What  does  this  mean  ?  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  were 
middr  the  impression  that  the  Committee  at  Birmingham 
had  carried  out  a  most  onerous  undertaking  in  a  most  satis- 
fiEMitory  manner,  and  the  number  of  the  entries  and  the 
quality  of  the  birds  exhibited,  are  a  proof  of  satisfaction  on 
uie  purt  of  a  veiy  large  number  of  exhibitors.  Queiy,  can 
Judges  be  had  who  wUl  please  all  the  exhibitors  ? 

I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  some  amateurs  expect  of 
Poultry  Committees.  "We  have  a  Society  in  this  city,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  we  have  had  an  annual  Exhibition 
which  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  the  general 
details  of  schedule,  pens.  Judges,  and  other  arrangements 
have  been  highly  approved  of  by  every  one  who  has  visited 
the  shows;  but  we  find  our  arrangements  do  not  please 
some  members  of  the  Poultry  Club,  as  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  Dublin  gentleman  stating  that  though  he  highly 
approved  of  the  schedule,  &c.,  yet  he  had  lost  aU  confidence 
in  any  "  Irish  Judges "  that  he  ever  met  with,  and,  there- 
fore, he  suggested  that  we  should  place  ourselves  in  the 
hands  of  the  Poultry  Club,  adopt  their  rules,  and  get  them 
to  send  us  two  Judges,  adding  that  the  Club  woidd  pay  a 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Judges,  and  that  he  would 
make  a  large  entry,  and,  besides,  would  give  ^3  in  money, 
or  medal,  for  the  best  pair  of  fowls  exhibited.  You  will  imder- 
stand  that  this  disinterested  offer  was  conditional  on  our 
placing  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Poultry  Club.  The 
Committee  answered,  that  they  had  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  Irish  Judges,  but  that  in  the  present  case 
they  had  already  appointed  their  Judges;  and  as  it  so 
happened,  both  of  them  were  Judges  approved  of  by  the 
Poultry  Club. 

This  you  would  fancy  ought  to  suit  the  gentleman  in 
question ;  but  no,  the  Judge  appointed  for  poultry,  though 
admittedly  a  first-rate  Judge,  was  not  the  one  he  wanted,  so 
he  "  hung  fire,"  and  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  his  letter 
in  reply,  was  inclined  to  back  out  of  the  matter.  Some 
members  of  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  explained  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  that  the  Society 
was  composed  of  gentlemen  who  bred  and  exhibited  birds 
not  for  profit  or  puffing,  but  to  improve  the  breeds  through 
the  country,  and  for  their  own  amusement ;  but  the  majority 
decided  on  making  no  reply,  but  they  were  unanimous  in 
declining  to  relinquish  the  control  of  the  Exhibition  at  the 
suggestion  of  an  interested  exhibitor,  even  though  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  their  doing  so. 

I  am  a  &ncier  of  Pigeons,  and  have  read  a  very  excellent 
WDrk  on  them  by  Mr.  Eaton.  He  says  in  it,  that  one 
of  the  ways  to  get  prizes  at  a  Show,  is  to  "  buy  the  birds 
from  the  Judges,"  and  from  the  awards  at  some  of  the  late 
Exhibitions  (vide  last  Islington  catalogue),  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  him;  and  as  we  have  kept  clear  of  any  ''jobbing" 
up  to  this  time,  we  do  not  wish  to  commence  now.  The 
Judges  appointed  for  the  Show  are  both  well  known  in  Lon- 
don, Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  and  in  no  instance  have 
their  awards  been  questioned. — A.  Co&k  "  Fahgibb." 


SUNDEELAJS^D   OENITHOLOGICAL   SOCIETY'S 

FANCY  PIGEON  SHOW. 

Ths  first  annual  Exhibition  and  competition  of  fancy 
Pigeons  in  connection  with  the  above  Society  was  held  in 
the  Central  Hall,  John  Street,  Sunderland,  on  the  1st,  2nd, 
and  8rd  inst.  Originally  the  Society  was  only  intended  for 
the  immediate  locality,  but,  encouraged  by  dutant  fknciera, 
the  Committee  determined  to  make  it  open  to  the  United 
IBngdom.  Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  late  Hah&x 
Sxhwition-— an  event  deeply  regretted  by  all  true  fEmders — 
^bete  has  not  been  a  reaUy  first-dass  Pigeon  Show,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  Glasgow,  now  also  given  up ;  and  it 
WIS  therefore  to  supply  this  want  that  the  present  undei«- 
taking  was  inaiurarated,  more  particularly  as  the  town  of 
SvadnUmd  is  of  easy  aeoess  to  both  BngHah  and  Sooteh 


ezhiUtors.  A  fiuicier  unconnected  wHh  the  Sodety,  anxkras 
to  lend  a  helping  hand,  undertook  to  offer  a  nlver  cap 
value  JBS,  to  be  purchased  by  private  sabseription,  and  to 
be  given  as  might  be  determined  upon;  and  through  the 
same  channel  John  T.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  munft- 
ficently  contributed  no  less  lAian  five  similar  cups  to  be 
offered  for  five  different  varieties.  One  of  the  Hon.  Seca^ 
G.  E.  Potts,  Esq.,  gave  a  similar  cup,  which,  with  two  more 
given  by  the  ^>oiety,  enabled  the  Committee  to  offer  ne 
less  than  nine  silver  cups,  value  JB5  eaefa,  for  o(mipetttion» 
in  addition  to  nine  classes  with  prizes  of  £2  and  £1  eaoh,  as 
well  as  a  selling  class.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  entiy  fees  were  fixed  low— namely  6f.  each 
pen,  except  for  the  selling  class,  the  resuH  being  that  moat 
of  tibe  veiy  best  birds  in  the  kingdom  were  sent  for  compe- 
tition, numbering  upwards  of  230  "peiiB. 

All  the  birds  were  ranged  on  a  level,  the  Glasgow  circular 
pens  beine  used  on  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  birds  were 
scarcely  through  the  moidt,  but  we  understand  that  next 
year  the  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  a  later  date,  so  as  to 
enable  the  whole  of  the  various  specimens  to  be  in  greater 
perfection  of  feather.  Under  the  able  management  of  the 
Hon.  Sees.,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Potts  and  J.  E.  Eobinson,  the 
arrangem^its  were  most  complete  and  admirably  oanried 
out  in  every  respect,  their  exertions  being  crowned  with 
entire  success;  and  we  hope  the  Socie1»y  will  continue  to 
receive  the  encouragement  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  en* 
titled. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  pair  of  Almond  Tumblers  theie 
was  an  entry  of  twelve  pens.  Mr.  Peter  Eden  won  the  cup 
with  a  splendid  pair,  good  in  all  points.  Mr.  Else  secured 
second  position  with  a  pen  excellent  in  fioather,  but  not  so 
perfect  m  head  and  beak. 

In  the  dass  for  Carriers  the  cup  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Eden  for  a  remarkably  good  pair  of  Duns.  Mr.  CoUey  wag 
second  and  highly  commended  with  good  Blacks.  In  Mr. 
Else's  highly-commended  pen  (Black),  the  hen  was  out  of 
condition. 

For  the  best  pair  of  P&wters  eight  peiM  were  sent,  the 
competition  being  extremely  dose.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  an  extraordinary  pair  of  Yellows,  belongpjig  to  Mr.  George 
lire ;  the  hen  being  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  colour 
ever  exhibited.  Mr.  Eden  took  second  with  very  fine  Blues, 
and  Mr.  Potts  received  very  high  commendation  for  a  capital 
pen  of  the  same  colour,  the  cock  being  slightly  out  of  order; 
while  Mr.  Tire's  Eeds,  a  splendid  pair,  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  cup  for  Barbs  brought  some  first-daes  birds 
of  this  variety,  more  particularly  in  cocks,  perhaps  four  of 
the  best  ever  seen  together  competing.  The  cup  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  H.  Beldon  for  Yellows  of  most  unusual  merit ;  the 
second  went  to  Blades,  the  cock  with  the  drawback  of  having 
yellow  eyes. 

The  Fantail  class  was  an  excellent  one,  numbering  fifteen 
pens.  Mr.  Else  secured  the  cup  (Mr.  Lawrenoe's),  with  m 
plain-headed  pair,  sm^  and  fine,  good  in  carriage  and  con- 
dition ;  a  nice  pair  were  second ;  and  seven  pens,  including 
a  good  pair  of  Laoed,  received  notice,  proving  the  closeness 
of  the  competition. 

In  Jacobins  ten  pens  were  sent  for  Mr,  Lawrence's  cup, 
whidi  was  taken  by  a  beautiful  pair  of  Eeds,  very  small  and 
fine,  an  equal  match,  with  good  hood  atnd  chain,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Esquilant;  fine  Blacks  were  second;  while  Keds 
(two  pens),  and  Blacks  were  highly  commended. 

In  Turbits  fifteen  pens  were  exhibited,  Mr.  Lawrence's  cup 
being  awarded  to  a  splendid  pair  of  shell-crowned  Eeds, 
desa  and  fine,  bdonging  to  Mr.  S.  Shaw ;  a  small  pair  of 
peaked-crowned  Blues  were  second ;  two  pairs  of  good  Yel- 
lows and  a  pair  of  Silvers  receiving  high  commendation. 

The  Owls  formed  a  beautiful  dw  of  a  dozen  entries,  Mr. 
Lawrence's  eop  fiiUing  to  Blr.  Saaday's  fine  pair  of  Whites* 
shown  in  ci^ital  condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  hea 
being  slightly  pidced  on  the  head.  Mr.  Eden  took  second 
with  very  good  Blues,  a  good  match ;  and  the  Blue  eocks  in 
eadi  of  the  pens  shown  by  Messrs.  Else  and  Fieldmg  were 
highly  commended,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  Whites  belon^^ng  to 
the  latter. 

In  the  class  fbr  Tr^smpeters  'fburteen  pens  competed,  llie 
cup,  given  by  distant  flajiciers,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Eobixu 
son  with  a  qOendid  peix  of  Black  MotUes,  good  in  xoee 
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marking  and  size.  Mr.  Shaw  was  second  with  the  same 
oolonrs,  his  famed  old  Mottled  oock  not  h&ng  so  well 
acoompanied  as  fonnerly.  Firat-dass  Whites  received  yeiy 
high  commendation,  and  good  Whites,  Mottles,  and  Blacks 
were  highly  commended. 

BWe  Powters  formed  a  class  of  seven  pens.  Mr.  G.  TJre 
had  first  with  an  extraordinary  pair  in  every  point.  Mr. 
Cochrane's  second-prize  birds  were  also  very  good.  Black 
^owUrs  only  numbered  four  entries,  but  each  was  worthy  of 
a  first  prize,  and  such  a  class  was  never,  we  believe,  brought 
together.  Mr.  Potts  was  first  with  birds  of  great  length. 
Mr.  Eden  was  second.  Mr.  Tire's  highly-commended  pen  con- 
tained a  x>articiilarlv  good  cock.  WhUe  Powters  were  not 
munerons  bat  good.  Messrs.  Eden  and  Tire  divided  the 
mizes  in  the  order  named.  In  any  other  colour  of  Powters, 
Mr.  lire  had  first  with  apair  of  Bedsof  extraordinary  length ; 
and  Mr.  Potts'  second-prize  pen  contained  one  of  the  best 
Bed  hens  known. 

Bkbck  Carriers  mustered  eleven  pens,  but  Mr.  Eden  out- 
distanced competition  with  remarkably  good  birds,  and  took 
both  prizes.  In  the  class  f<»  Dun  Carrien,  Mr.  CoUey  took 
both  prizes  with  capital  representatives. 

Bald»  or  Beardt  formed  a  pretty  class.  Very  fine  Blue 
Beards  were  first,  and  Blue  Balds  second.  The  latter  were 
unusually  good  in  head  and  beak,  and  dean  cut,  but  slightly 
deficient  in  matching,  the  hen  being  unequal  in  colour  to  the 
oock. 

In  the  class  for  MotUes  or  KiieSt  Mr.  Eden  had  both  prizes 
with  his  wonderAil  Black  Mottles,  four  pens  receiving 
notice. 

Any  other  Variety  Class  numbered  fourteen  entries.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Shaw's  Blue  Shields,  shown  in  fine 
oondition.  The  Bev.  C.  Spencer  was  second  with  Swiss 
Pigeons.  Isabds,  Satinettes,  and  Brunswicks  were  highly 
commended. 

The  SelUng  Class  brought  no  less  than  sixty-five  entries. 
Bbick-headed  Nuns  were  first ;  Helmets  second ;  and  Fantails 
third. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list : — 

TuvBLBRS  (Almond).— First  and  Cap,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  F.  Else, 
Weitbonrne  Orove,  Bajswater.  Highly  Commended,  P.  £dea;  G.  Ure, 
Dandee;  F.  Else. 

Cabbikrs.— Flnt  and  Cap,  P.  Eden.  Salford.  Second,  T.  CoUej,  Sheffield. 
nighly  Commended,  T%  Colley ;  F.  Else.  CbcJk. —Highly  Commended,  W 
Massey,  Gedney. 

PowTBBS.— Flrs^  Cop,  and  Highly  Commended,  O.  Ure,  Dandee.  Second, 
P.  Eden,  Salford.    Very  Highly  Commended,  G.  £.  Potto,  Sunderland. 

Bakbs.— First  and  Cap.  H.  Beldoo,  Bingley.  Second,  W.  B  Van  Haans- 
bergen,  Newoistle.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  CboA;.— Highly 
Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Besthorpe,  Notts. 

Faktails.— First  and  Cup,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Second.  J.  R.  Jessap, 
Hall.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Ridpeth,  Ensholme;  A.  P.  Leite.  Man- 
cheater;  J.  Thaokrar,  Petergate,  York;  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham;  G.  Ure, 
Dandee;  F.  Else;  R.  T.  Jarris,  Dartfbrd. 

Jacobims.—  First  and  Cup,  F.  Esqatlant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Sfoond, 
T.  Bldpeth,  Rasholme.  Highly  Commended,  8.  Shaw,  HaliCax ;  F.  Else, 
Bayswater ;  F.  Esqailant. 

TUBBiTs.— First  and  Cap.  S.  Shaw,  Halifax.  Second,  J.  E.  Robinson, 
Bonderland.    Highly  Conunended.  d.  Shaw ;  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 

Owls.— First  and  Cup,  Q.  H.  Sanday,  Nottingham.  Second.  P.  Eden, 
Salford.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Rochdale.  Cocki, 
—Highly  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  and  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 

TxaMPKTBBS.— First  and  Cup,  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sonderland.  Second,  8. 
Shaw,  Halifax.  Very  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  B.  van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle ;  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Bes- 
fthorpe,  Notu;  S.  Shaw;  F.  Else;  J.  R.  Robinson. 

PowTsxs  (Blae).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dandee.  Second,  J.  Cochrane,  Olastow. 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Bel  don,  Bingley;  H.  Brown,  Walkley,  Sheffield* 
Commended,  G.  H.  Ellis.  Leicester;  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

PowTBxs  (Black).— First,  G.  R.  Potu,  Sunderland.  Second,  P.  Eden, 
Salford.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bingley. 

PowTXBs  (White).— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dandee. 
Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden ;  R.  Fulton,  Deptford. 

PowTBKs  (Ked,  or  Any  other  ooloar).«nrsl,  G.  Urei,  Dandee  (Red). 
Second,  G.  R.  Potts,  Snnderland. 

Caaaixas  (Black).— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Commended, 
H.  Martin,  GUsgow ;  A.  P.  Lei  e,  MHAcbester. 

Cabuxbs  (Don  er  Any  other  colour ).— First  and  Second,  T.  Colley, 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayewster;  F.  Esqailant,  Oxford 
Street,  London. 

TvMBucBs  (Balds  or  Beard*).— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Besthorpe  (Blue 
Beards).  Second,  F.  Esqailant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Highly  Corn- 
Bended,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  Rochdale  (Bine  Beards) ;  T.  Ridpeth,  Rnsholme. 

TvMBLBBs  (Mottles  or  Kites).— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford  (Black 
Mottles).  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  C  Gates,  Besthorpe,  Notts  (Red 
Mottles) ;  J.  PerdTal  (Kites).  Commended,  J.  Fielding,  Jun.,  Rochdale 
(Black  Mottles) ;  F.  Elas,  Bayswater. 

AvT  YABisrr  nor  paxTiovsLT  Nambo.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Hallfiuc  (Blue 
Shields).  Second,  C.  Spencer,  Attleborourii  (Swiss  Pigeons).  Highly 
Commended,  Rt  Hon.  Countess  of  Derby,  Prescot  (Isabels) ;  H.  Yaroley, 
Biminghim  (Satinettes);  H.  BtMon,  Bingley  (Branawicks). 


Sblumo  Class  (Any  rariety).— First,  W.  Johnstone,  Carlisle  (Nuns). 
Second,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham  (Hehnets).  Third,  T.  Kale,  Durham 
(Fantails).  Highly  Commended,  T.  C.  Taybr,  Mtddlesborongh  (N«ns); 
J.  Bell,  Newcastle  (Tumblers) ;  H.  Tardley  (Tumblers) ;  J.  R.  Rotainsoa, 
Snnderland  (Carriers).  Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham  (Tarblti); 
J.  Key,  Beverley  (Turbits)  ;  J.  Pringle,  Newcastle  (Bald«);  W.  MasMy, 
Gedney  (Dragons);  J.  Bell  (Tumblers);  H.  Tardley  (White  Trnmpaltrs 
and  Yellow  Magpies). 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  of  Bradford,  and 

Mr.  D.  Wolstenholme,  of  London,  and  their  decisions  gave 

general  satisfaction. 


LIGUEIAN  BEES  DETEBIOBATING  INTO 

BLACK  BEES. 

Thbrb  a  is  long  review  of  the  Timet^  '*  Bee  master's"  book 
in  the  M<yming  Star  of  the  26th  of  October,  which,  no  doabt. 
you  and  many  of  your  readers  will  have  seen ;  but  we  shall 
feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Woodbury  if  he  would  say  if  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  pure  Ligurian  bee  changes  into  the  common 
black  bee  in  course  of  time,  as  the  reviewer  states.  But 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  your  apiarians  would  be  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Woodbury  if  he  would  review  this  book,  and 
also  the  Star*s  reviewer  in  your  JoumaL — A.  W. 

[The  Star  reviewer  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  that  "pure 
Ligurians  change  in  the  course  of  generations  into  the  com- 
mon British  variety,"  if  he  meant  that  this  change  can  be 
effected  in  any  other  manner  than  by  interbreeding  with  the 
black  species.  I  am,  in  fact,  pretty  certain  that  this  latter 
is  what  he  reaUy  did  mean,  although  he  was  rather  ambigu- 
ous in  his  mode  of  expressing  it.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  tendency  to  cross  between  the  two  varieties  is 
the  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  introducing  the 
Ligurian  to  a  country  so  well  stocked  as  England  is  with  the 
common  black  bee.  Still  I  know  cases,  and  could  point  to 
one  in  particular,  where  a  Ligurian  stock  was  introduced 
into  an  apiary  of  common  bees  some  years  ago,  and  per- 
mitted to  increase  by  natural  swarming  only.  The  result 
has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  considerable  number  of 
hybrids ;  but  even  now  some  stocks  continue  to  preuent  all 
the  characteristics  of  pure  Ligurians. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  comply  with  "  A.  W.'s  *'  request  by 
reviewing  either  the  book  or  the  Star  reviewer,  since  I  agree 
with  nearly  all  the  conclusions  at  which  the  latter  has 
arrived,  whilst  I  feel  precluded  from  noticing  the  so-called 
"  bee-book  "  itself  by  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  it  consists 
of  mere  personal  vituperation  directed  against — A  Dsvon- 

BHIiUB  BSB-KSEPBB.] 


BEES  AEE  NOT  CAENIVOROUS. 

Beliefs  however  mistaken,  ^nd  statements  however  al>- 
surd  when  honestly  made  are  entitled  to  respect,  and  should 
not  be  cast  overboard  without  investigation,  as  the  nound- 
less  superstitions  of  some  Jonas  Jackson.  When  "Aubt" 
gravely  informed  ns  that  bees,  like  flies,  fed  on  fleeh  and 
rowl,  or  possibly  garbage  and  carrion,  I  would  have  looked 
upon  him  as  gravely  ffu^etious,  had  not  the  Editora  of  the 
Journal  assured  us  that  the  alleged  fact  was  supported  by 
most  respectable  testimony. 

Besides,  the  Ligurians  bore  a  striking  resemblanoe  to 
wasps  in  their  outward  appearance,  and  why  might  they  not 
also  resemble  them  in  their  habits?  But,  unhappily  for 
antiquated  notions,  neither  black  bees  nor  Ligurians,  so  fkr 
as  I  can  perceive,  are  disposed  in  tiie  very  least  degree  to 
be  carnivorous. 

About  three  weeks  ago  I  presented  two  hives  with  pieces 
of  roast  beef,  pheasant,  and  thrush.  Some  pieces  were 
simply  roasted,  others  were  basted  with  honey,  or  immersed 
in  syrup  of  sugar.  Those  saturated  with  honey  and  sugar 
were  the  only  pieces  that  the  bees  cared  about,  the  otheis 
were  quite  unheeded ;  although  a  process  of  disintegration 
went  on  in  the  pieces  made  attractive  by  honey  and  su^ar, 
not  one  particle  was  eaten.  What  was  wanting  in  the  origmal 
size  of  tiie  pieces  was  found  under  the  drainer  on  the  bottom 
of  the  feeding-trough,  in  granules  reduced  to  about  the 
size  and  form  of  eggs  laid  by  the  qneen  bee.  Had  I  not 
taken  the  precaution  of  using  a  trough  protected  by  a  bar- 
drainer,  the  partiolea  would  doubtless  have  been  thrown 
down  on  the  floor-boAxd^  or  oaxxied  oat»    Aa  soon  tm  the 
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honey  and  Bynip  were  extracted  tlie  pieces  were  abandoned, 
and  ther  have  been  lying  within  the  hives  from  the  time  I 
inaertaa  them  till  now,  as  oncared  for  as  a  cast-out  maggot. 
Bees,  under  certain  conditions,  when  enawing  flesh  with 
a  Tiew  to  its  remoral,  may  make  use  of  the  juice ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  no  amount  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  would  preserve 
the  liyes  of  a  famished  hive  a  single  day.  It  is  the  saccha- 
rine matter  on  which  bee-keepers  must  depend  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  their  bees.  Next  to  honey,  the  best 
ibod  and  most  easily  procured  for  feeding  purposes,  is  lump 
sugar  melted  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Woodbury, 
the  proportions  being  8  lbs.  of  sugar  to  2  lbs.  of  water. — ^B.  S. 


JOINING   LIGUBIAN   BEES   TO  ENGLISH  OB 

BLACK  BEES. 

In  the  Journal  of  October  11th,  "A.  W."  says  he  joins 
stocks  of  bees  by  fumigation.  Now,  it  is  decided  by  bee- 
masters  that  fumigation  by  whatever  process  it  is  accom- 
plished, more  or  less  injures  the  bees.  The  great  secret  of 
joining  bees  or  uniting  stocks  is,  after  having  removed  one 
of  the  queens,  to  liberally  sprinkle  each  lot  to  be  joined  with 
sugar  and  water.  The  bees  immediately  commence  lapping 
it  up.  The  stock  to  be  joined  should  then  be  well  sprinkled 
and  shaken  down  in  a  mass  upon  the  top  of  the  bars.  The 
bees  of  each  lot  commence  cleaning  one  another,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  makes  them  friends  and  proves  the  old 
saying,  *'  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed."  If  the  bees 
joined  are  from  the  same  apiary,  it  is  well  to  confine  them 
in  the  hive  until  the  next  night,  when  very  few  bees  will  go 
back  to  their  old  place. 

I  have  this  last  month  joined  twelve  stocks  of  common 
bees  to  my  Ligurians,  and  in  some  cases  have  joined  the 
Ligarian  bees  to  a  black  stock ;  but  I  of  course  destroyed 
the  black  queen  in  every  case.  I  have  not  lost  on  an  average 
more  than  a  dozen  bees  in  each  stock  joined,  and  have  not 
had  a  single  failure.  It  is  all  nonsense  about  peppermint 
scent  and  all  other  nostrums. — ^William  Cabb. 

[Tou  appear  to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  uniting  bees 
this  autumn.  Following  precisely  the  same  course,  you  may 
be  equally  unfortunate  next  year,  as  no  means  have  yet  beeu 
discovered  by  which  we  can  be  absolutely  certain  of  avoiding 
a  quarrel.  Be  not  too  hasty  in  condemning  the  use  of  pepper- 
mint-scented syrup.  We  believe  it  to  be  serviceable  in  con- 
founding the  sense  of  smell  by  which  bees  are  supposed  by 
many  to  recog^nise  each  other.  No  harm,  at  any  rate,  can 
result  from  its  use.] 


BEE-HIVE  PEOTECTOES. 

I HAVB  been  a  bee-keeper  for  several  years,  and  during 
that  time  have  tried  various  contrivances  for  protecting  my 
hives  from  the  weather.  Bee-houses  I  have  discarded  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  bees  which  I  generally  lost 
during  the  autumn  from  spiders'  webs.  Some  mornings  I 
have  found  as  many  as  a  dozen  bees  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  spiders*  webs,  if  I  omitted  to  clear  the  houses 
early  in  the  morning  before  the  bees  ventured  out.  Large 
straw  hives  I  have  also  used  for  coverings,  but  they  also 
want  something  to  cover  them,  or  during  very  wet  weather 
the  rain  is  apt  to  soak  througb  and  cause  dampness  in  the 
hive  which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  Some  bee- 
keepers recommend  covering  the  hives  with  earthenware 
dishes  similar  to  milk-pans.  I  have  also  used  these,  but 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  stakes  fastened  in  the 
ground  to  secure  the  covers  to,  or  off  they  would  have  come 
the  first  windy  day.  The  stakes  and  the  string  which  are 
required  to  keep  this  description  of  cover  on  the  hives  make 
it  look  a  very  untidy  affair.  "Well,  after  having  tried  almost 
everything  that  I  could  think  of,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  large  hive  would  answer 
the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  could  be  made  to  look  orna- 
mental ;  but  as  I  work  my  bees  on  the  depriving  system, 
I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  contrive  a  cover  which  would  keep  my 
bees  free  irom  damp  in  the  winter,  and  without  removing  it 
enable  me  to  work  them  in  summer.  After  some  little  re- 
flection I  determined  to  have  a  large  clay  pot  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  bee-hive,  but  with  the  top  moveable  like  the  top 
of  a  sea-kale  pot.    Having  some  business  to  transact  with 


the  manager  of  the  Southborouffh  brick  fleld  at  Elngston,  I 
explained  to  him  what  I  required,  he  readily  understood  me, 
and  made  some  pots  with  moveable  tops  siifficiently  lai^  to 
enable  me  to  put  a  cap  on  in  summer,  and  then  make  use  of 
the  top  of  the  cover  to  protect  the  cap  from  getting  wet.  At 
the  present  time  I  am,  of  course,  using  them  to  cover  Uie 
sto<»8  only,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  an  ornament  to  the 
garden,  but  I  think  that  they  will  be  much  more  so  in  the 
summer,  when  I  am  using  the  small  straw  caps,  and  the  cap 
covered  with  the  clay  top.  I  have  shown  the  covers  to 
many  friends  who  are  interested  in  bees,  and  they  i^  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  good,  and  I  think  that  if  the^  were  gene- 
rally used  we  should  not  h^ar  of  so  many  hives  being  annually 
lost  through  damp.  I  intend  pain&ig  the  covers  with 
stone-coloured  ^aint,  at  present  they  are  as  I  received  them 
from  the  potteries.— -J.  W.  T.,  Wcaiid$ioorth,  Surrey, 


THE  "TIMES'"  BEE-MASTER'S  BLUNDEES. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  Br.  Cumming's  nonsense  about  bees  is 
tolerably  harmless;  and  had  it  not  most  unfortunately  ap- 
peared imder  the  authority  of  the  Times  newspaper,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  passed  over  with  the  silent  contempt 
which  no  real  bee-keeper  could  help  feeling  on  reading  the 
letters.  In  your  notice  of  his  lecture  at  Liverpool  you  quote 
him  as  saying,  **  Swarms  always  take  place  between  twelve 
and  three  o'clock,"  and  you  pass  over  this  most  mischievous 
misstatement  without  correction.  Every  one  who  reidly 
keeps  bees  must  know  that  if  he  never  began  to  watch  before 
twelve  o'clocK  most  of  his  swarms  would  be  lost,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  a  piece  of  information  more  likely  to  ruin 
the  hopes  of  a  beginner.  I  may  as  well  add  that  bees  on 
fine  days,  at  swarming  time,  may  be  expected  to  come  off  at 
any  time  from  9  a.m.,  and  even  earlier,  up  to  3  and  even 
4  P.M. — ^Fbank  Guant. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


Ok  reperusing  my  notice  of  foul  brood  in  pages  348  and 
344  I  fear  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  explicit  in  disclaim- 
ing all  participation  in  the  absurd  notion  that  this  disease 
is  due  to  ihe  mode  in  which  the  queens  of  infected  stocks 
deposit  their  eggs.  If  this  were  reaUy  so,  no  mode  of  treat- 
ment would  avail  in  mitigating  tiie  disease  so  long  as  the 
faulty  queen  was  retained.  I  need  hfurdly  say  that  so  far 
from  such  being  the  case,  a  change  of  queens  is  not  even  of  the 
slightest  service.  My  object  was  merely  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  more  than  one  instance  diseased  brood 
has  been  foimd  to  be  inverted,  and  to  inquire  how  far  this 
circumstance  had  come  to  the  Imowledge  of  other  observers. 
— A  DsTONSHiBx  Bbe-kxxpxb. 


DiADLT  Eftbots  OF  TRB  Txw  Tbxv. — ^It  appesTs  from 
reoent  ikcts  which  have  oome  under  our  notice  that  the  Tew 
when  taken  into  the  animal  stomach  becomes  fotal  in  its 
poisonous  effects,  which  proved  to  be  the  case  a  few  days 
since.  Some  men  employed  by  the  Llanelly  and  Swansea 
Extension  Bailway  Company  had  occasion  to  fell  a  Tew  tree 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  some  cuttings  on  land  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  John  Morgan,  Bolgo^,  where  some  cattle 
belongring  to  that  gentleman  happened  to  be  grazing  on  a 
field  into  which  the  tree  fell,  when  unfortunate^  one  of  his 
best  cows,  in  tM  profit,  browsed  some  of  the  Tew  leaves, 
which  in  a  few  hours  proved  fataL  A  poet  mortem  exami- 
nation was  made,  and  proved  that  among  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  was  a  quantity  of  Tew  in  a  high  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Only  a  few  days  since  we  hetml  of  a  similar 
occurrence  to  a  horse  belong^ing  to  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  of  Little- 
ton Drew. 

To  PRSYSKT  Cattls  fbox  JiTifPiKa.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Am.  Inst.  Farmers*  Club,  the  following  novel  way  of 
preventing  cattle  from  jumping  fences  was  promulgated. 
Its  parentage  is  good:  —  "We  lately  learned  a  curious 
remedy  to  prevent  steers  from  jumping  fences,  which  is  so 
easy  of  application,  and  appears  so  effectual  that  we  give  it 
to  the  public.  It  is  simply  to  dip  off  the  eyelashes  of  the 
upper  lids  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  ability  or  disposi- 
tion to  jump  is  as  effectually  destroyed  as  Samson's  power 
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was  by  the  loss  of  his  locks.  The  animal  will  not  attempt  a 
fbnce  until  the  eyelashes  have  grown  again.  Oftfaisweare 
informed  by  Samuel  Thome,  the  great  breeder  of  Duchess 
County,  who  assured  us  that  he  hMi  tested  it  upon  a  pair  of 
▼exy  breachy  oxen.  As  it  was  of  great  ralue  to  him  he  hopes 
it  "wUl  be  tried  by  others."— (Canada  Farmer,) 


RAISING  THE  CALF— A  HUSTT  TO  THE  CRUSTY. 

"  Isn't  she  a  beauty,  father  P  Only  see  what  a  handsome 
little  head  she's  ^t,  and  how  &t  she  is.  I  don't  beHeye 
there's  another  calf  in  the  town  that  can  beat  her." 

"That's  just  what  I  think,  Nathan,"  replied  the  farmer, 
without  raising  his  eyes  firom  his  aze-grinding.  '*  She'll  do 
to  kill  by  Saturday.  Joel  Smith  wants  part  of  her.  We 
might  as  well  sell  the  whole,  for  the  head  and  pluck  will  be 
as  much  as  we  shall  want  this  hot  weather." 

*' Don't  hare  her  killed,  filler.  Why  can't  we  raise  a 
calf  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Ford  said  when  he  was  getting 
the  hay  yesterday  that  it  was  a  shame  to  have  all  of  old 
Brindle's  calves  killed,  for  she  was  the  best  breed  of  cows 
anywhere  about.  Ton  know  what  a  paHful  of  milk  she  gave  all 
last  summer,  and  that  you  got  the  premium  on  her  butter." 

''Well,  I  know  all  that,  boy,  but  she  would  cost  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars  before  she  would  brinff  a  cent.  If  any- 
body is  fool  enough  to  raise  them  when  uiey  can  buy  them 
all  ready  for  milk  at  20  dols.,  to  80  dols.,  let  &em  do  it.  Fm 
too  old  for  such  calculations." 

"Ferhaps  it  is  so,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  her  killed.  If 
you  will  let  her  live  I  will  take  all  the  care  of  her>  and  raise 
a  bed  of  carrots  for  her  to  eat  next  winter.  Why,  she  shan't 
trouble  you." 

"  Tour  mother  wants  the  milk  right  away,  to  make  all  the 
butter  she  can  this  month,  and  if  we  keep  the  calf  she  must 
have  it  two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Then,  what  will  you  do 
with  her  this  summer  f" 

"  Oh,  let  her  go  in  the  pasture  with  the  cows.  She  can 
eat  a  little  clover  now ;  I  fed  her  with  some  yesterday.  Ford 
said  she  would  eat  almost  anything  in  a  fitUe  whfle." 

**  It  would  make  pretty  work  to  have  her  run  with  her 
mother;  she'd  take  all  her  milk  each  day." 

Here  Nathan  was  at  a  loss»fbr  anoUier  plea»  when  he 
happened  to  think  of  the  little  orchard,  and  proposed  to  put 
her  in  there.  But  his  fkther  told  him  she  would  eat  the 
sour  apples  that  fell  off  and  spoil  her  teeth.  He  thought  he 
could  put  Bossy  in  her  pen  at  night,  and  get  up  early  enough 
in  the  mominp^  to  pick  up  the  apples.  SeTenral  other  oljec- 
tions  were  raised  and  met  with  the  same  boy-earnestness, 
when  his  father  told  liim  to  eo  to  his  work  ana  he  would  see 
about  it.  This  '*  see  about  it  g^ye  the  boy  some  encourage- 
ment. He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  get  his 
mother  on  his  side.  When  he  went  into  the  house  he  found 
her  BO  busy  in  soap-makinff  that  all  he  oonld  get  horn  her 
was,  "  Just  as  your  father  thinks  beat  about  it ;  I  shall  want 
the  rennet,  for  I  am  goingto  make  ckeese  in  dog-days.  The 
batter  isn't  worth  much  that's  made  then."  Here  was  tome- 
thing  new  for  Nathan,  who  did  not  know  what  rennet  was 
ibr,  or  where  it  came  from.  When  his  mother  told  him  it 
was  the  calfs  stomach,  he  thouffht  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  get  one  of  some  of  the  neighbours  who  neyer  made  dieeea. 
A  &w  mornings  after  this  conrersation,  fiurmer  Qaines  asked 
his  wife  what  she  thought  of  letting  Natiian  raise  the  oalt 
Her  reply  was,  "  You  Imow  best  about  it,  fiither.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  boy  gratified,  if  it  don't  give  you  too  much 
trouble."  What  an  excellent  lesson  this  r^^y  was  to  all 
dictatorial,  unthinking  wives,  whose  opinion  must  rule,  or 
thzere  will  be  a  drizzle  cft  stonn  within  and  without. 

Nathan  heard  and  said  notitiing  aboot  Bossy  fcft  a  week, 
expecting  every  day  that  she  would  have  her  throat  cu^ 
loving  her  all  the  more  with  the  fear  of  losing  her.  In  the 
meantime  the  fiurmer  had  been  resolving  the  sulject  in  his 
mind,  ^d  came  to  the  condusion  that  if  keeping  the  calf 
would  make  an  early  riser  of  his  boy  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  try  it,  for  the  summer  at  least,  when  he  thought  he  would 
get  enough  of  taking  care  of  her,  and  be  glad  to  have  her 
sold  in  the  fall  to  the  drovers.  No  funner  could  have  be^i 
more  pleased  with  a  present  of  the  best  Devon  or  Ayrshire 
cow,  or  seen  from  her  a  better  prospect  of  wealth,  than  did 
Nathan  Gaines  when  his  ikther  told  him  he  might  keep  the 


calf,  if  he  would  take  good  care  of  her,  and  raise  all  the  roots 
she  wanted  for  next  winter.  All  this  he  promised  to  do^ 
and  anything  eke  that  was  desired.  Never  had  he  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  father  before.  This  unexpected  favour 
made  obedience  a  very  easy  matter.  Every  morning  Nathan 
was  up  bright  and  early  to  take  care  of  his  calf  and  look  after 
his  carrot-bed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  oi^er  work.  Bossy 
soon  became  so  much  of  a  pet  with  the  family  that  she 
never  went  huogiy.  Even  the  farmer,  who  feared  so  much 
the  cost  of  raising  her,  seemed  to  ezg'oy  giving  her  an  extra 
bite  as  he  went  to  feed  his  horses,  and  often  Nathan  found 
bits  of  bread  and  other  morsels  from  the  table,  which  she 
liked  very  much.  When  autumn  came  the  calf  bad  done  so 
well  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being  sold.  Every  one  who 
saw  her  said  she  was  the  largest  and  best  one  of  the  season. 
Farmer  Gaines  thought  his  boy  had  done  enough  more  work 
to  pay  for  all  she  ate,  and  if  it  took  a  ton  of  hay  to  keep  her 
tibcrou^  the  winter,  he  had  no  idea  of  havhig  her  sold. 
Nathan's  interest  in  the  calf  never  flagged,  neither  did  he 
allow  her  1^  be  any  trouble  to  his  £a.ther.  We  will  pass  over 
three  years  of  her  life,  when  we  find  young  Bimdle  giving 
as  much  milk  as  her  mother,  and  wiU  soon  take  her  place  in 
the  bam,  for  old  Brindle's  cow-life  is  almost  over,  and  she 
will  in  a  year  or  two  be  ccmsigned  to  the  beef-barreL 

Fanner  Gkiines  has  never  regretted  that  the  calfs  life  was 
spared,  for  he  has  a  better  cow  than  he  could  find  elsewhere ; 
and  by  gratifying  Nathan  in  this  act  the  boy  had  formed 
habits  of  carefhlness  and  industiy  whidi  will  be  worth  a  for- 
tune to  him.  No  &ther  loses  anything  by  giving  the  boys 
reasonal^e  indulgence,  even  if  the  cost  is  not  always  repaid 
in  cash. — (Ohio  Farmer,) 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

SxLTxa-PZwcnxED  Hamburoh  Cook*s  Tail  [R,  IT.).— It  ehonld  he  wblta 
with  a  blaek  tip  to  each  feather.  A  blaek  kail  would  be  a  disqaaUfieatioii. 
Amy  approach  to  it  Is  therefore  a  defect. 

Wabbixo  Fowxjb  (Fancier),— Am  a  rale  It  is  only  the  outer  feather  that  it 
dirty,  therefore  it  is  onlv  that  which  requires  washing.  Wash  with  sosp 
and  water,  then  pot  the  bird  In  a  basket  partly  filled  with  hay  or  soft  stiaw, 
and  let  it  stand  before  a  fire  till  dry. 

Da.  CmmiMO  and  Tixoxl.— I  noticed  in  yonr  Jonrnal  of  last  week  thii 
**  A  OoiTBTAifT  RsAOsa**  had  ealled  yonr  attention  to  Dr.  Camnitns>8  aaytns 
i«  hia  leetnre  on  bees  that  '^Yitfil  haa  giren  aa  aeeoont  of  bees  in  one  of  hM 
Bciognea,"  which  should  be  **  Oeorgies.'*  In  jnattee  to  Dr.  Gommiaf ,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  mistake  was  my  own,  in  Inadvertently  transcribiofr  Edogvea, 
instead  of  Georgies,  in  the  report,  for  which  I  beg  to  apo!ogise.^£  atov  Clxtv. 

ToMicTO  8Aves.~Break  the  tomatoes  into  an  earthen  pan  or  Jar,  bnUse, 
and  sprinkle  with  a  bandfU  of  aalt,  and  let  then  stand  twenty-foar  hoan; 
then  stir  them  np,  and  pat  them  into  an  oren  closely  oovered,  and  let  tlMm 
simmer  rery  gently  for  aboat  two  hoars ;  then  work  them  throagh  a  aieTe 
till  the  seeds  are  left  qnite  dry.  Add  some  spice  according  to  taste,  and  a 
root  of  garlic  chopped  fine,  and  a  teaspoonfol  of  dry  sweet  herbs  to  erery 
qaart  of  tomato.  Pat  Into  the  oren  again,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  till  tt 
attains  the  th'okneae  required.  The  spice  stated  la  the  recipe  is  a  qnsrter 
of  an  oance  of  doves,  a  qaarter  of  an  onnee  of  mace,  half  an  oonee  of  aO- 
splee,  and  one  onnee  of  ginger,  eat  In  slieea,  to  each  qnart  of  tomato.  If 
yon  prefer  it  yon  can  aobatitate  Cayenne  pepper  for  ginger. 

Tomato  Sauee  to  keep  through  the  winter.— Vut  a  peck  of  tomatoes,  six 
lane  onions,  one  or  two  eapateoma,  and  aix  shallota.  Into  aa  eartbee  crodL^ 
and  plaoe  it  In  an  oren,  when  the  bread  is  taken  oat ;  leave  them  nntU  qaits 
soft ;  then,  when  cold,  paas  them  throagh  a  fine  hair  siere.  Add  pepper  and 
salt,  and  boil  the  purSe  until  sufflelently  tiilek,  about  the  thickness  of  very 
thick  crean.  When  cool,  bottle  for  use  in  wide-moathed  bottles,  eorerlac 
the  corks  with  sealing-wax  or  reatai.  If  at  any  time  It  appears  to  fenaeat 
boll  it  again,  adding  a  little  more  pepper  and  salL 

**  A  QAa»xvva*8  Wifx"  can  recommend  the  fonowiog  recipe  for  makiag 
tomato  sanee,  to  which  horseradish  can  be  added  if  the  recipe  is  liked :— wS 
quite  ripe  take  off  the  stalks  and  wipe  the  frnit  qolte  dry,  put  into  a  slow 
o^gp  or  stew-pan  till  soft,  then  put  throngh  a  hair  sicTC  to  separate  seedi 
mm  palp.  To  every  pound  of  pulp  add  one  pint  of  gooseberry  vinegar, 
twenty  large  BhAlIoto,  half  an  ounce  of  garlle,  half  aa  onnee  of  capeieum, 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  white  pepper,  aud  2  onncea  of  aalt.  Boil  the  whole 
until  the  shallou  and  garlle  are  soft,  rab  through  the  sieve  again,  and  give 
another  boll.  If  too  thick,  add  mere  vinegar ;  bottle  when  cold.  If 
berry  viaegar  cannot  be  had  ooounon  will  do. 


LONDON  MAEEJITS.— NovEMBEK  7. 

FOTJLTRT. 

ThetB  Is  a  good  average  supply  of  poultry,  and  a  very  bad  demand : 

g rices  are  eonseqaentiy  Tow.    Partridges,  as  usual,  are  becoming  scares 
ut  the  supply  ol  PheasaaU  Is  large. 
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kH. 

Week. 

KOVrJ^SB  15-21,  1864. 

Average  TtBroperatore* 
near  London. 

Rain  hi 

last 
87  years. 

Son 
Bisea. 
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SeU. 

Moon 
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llDon 
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Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
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Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

15 
16 
IT 

18 
19 
SO 

ai 

To 
W 
Th 

F 
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BVTK 

M 

▲prioot  leafless. 
Larch  leaves  fall. 
Tealarrires. 
Fieldfare  arrlresk 
Pyraeantha  berries  torn  orange. 
36  SuwDAT  Avnn  Taixirr. 
CBOWifFnnfcxss  opPmussiA  Boaif, 

[1840. 

Day. 

48.4 
48.5 
47.8 
47.6 
48.8 
48.5 
49.2 

Kight 
344 
817 
88.8 
33.  :i 
88.7 
85.0 
86.4 

Mean. 
414 
400 
40.0 
40.4 
41.0 
41.7 
42.8 

Day«. 
16 
18 
17 
19 
16 
18 
32 

m.    h. 
21af7 
28      7 

24      7 
26      7 

28  7 

29  7 
81      7 

m.    h. 
9af4 
7      4 
6      4 
5      4 
4      4 
2      4 
1      4 

m.    h.     m.    h. 

53  5      58      8 

49  6  '  8i      9 

50  7      38    10 

54  8      15    11 
59      9      45    11 

2    11      after. 

mom.   1  36     0 

1 

18 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

C 

ro.    s 
15    10 
14    59 
14    47 
14    34 
14    20 
14      6 
18    50 

320 

8n 

322 
823 
324 
825 
8:6 

Trom  obterratloiu  taken  netr  London  daring  the  \x<  thirty-Mren  ^art,  the  averaffe  day  temperature  of  the  week  i%  48.3^.  and  its  night 
tempentnre  84.3*.     Hm  greatest  heal  waa  63"  on  the  16Ui,  1840 ;  and  tlit  lowest  cold,  18*,  on  the  15th,  1848.     The   graatMt  fall  of  rain  was 
0.87  Inch. 

DECOEATIOK  OF  THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN 

IN  WINTER  AND  SPEING. 

(CofU^;uded  from  page  869.) 

SmO. — ^TBLLOW-FLOWIBING  PLAKT8. 

NDOUBTEDLT  theliaiidsomest 
of  yellow  spring  flowers  is 
AlyssxLm  saxatile.  It  is  now 
in  oloom  with  me  on  rock- 
work,  and  it,  with  Anbrietia 
deltoidea  and  Arabis  alpina, 
promise  to  bloom  aoun- 
dantly  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Being  in  patches  of 
several  superficial  feet,  and 
nmning  over  large  stones, 
these  have  the  appearance  of 
little  mountains  of  blue,  white, 
and  yellow.  Alyssum  saxatile 
is  a  free-blooming  evergreen 
undershrub,  forming  gorgeous 
beds  of  yellow  in  April  and 
May.  It  IS  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  off  with  a 
little  of  the  old  stem,  or  a  heel, 
or  slipped  like  Sage.  It  is 
also  raised  from  seed.  There 
is  a  variety  called  A.  saxatile 
eompactum  which  is  very  de- 
sirable on  account  of  its  dwarf 
close  habit  and  profuse  bloom- 
ing. The  variegated  form  (A. 
saxatile  rariegata),  forms  a  lovely  golden  mass  in  early 
spring,  its  foliage  bein^  also  very  ornamental.  All  the 
a!ooTe  thrive  in  well-dramed  soils  of  any  description,  but 
best  in  sandy  loam. 

Alyssum  montanum  is  a  dwarfer  free-blooming  yellow 
than  A.  saxatile,  being  only  half  the  height  of  that  species. 
It  is  increased  by  division.    Under  the  name  of  A.  al- 

rbre  two  distinct  kinds  are  sold — at  least,  I  had  one 
alpestre  that  had  flowers  more  curious  than  oma- 
laental,  appearing  in  June,  and  under  the  same  name 
another,  which  was  a  lovely  mass  of  golden  yellow  in 
April  and  May.  It  was  also  much  more  dwarf  and  com- 
pact. The  latter  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  that  sold  by 
nurserymen  under  the  name  of  A.  alpestre,  and  it  is,  I 
belienre,  the  A.  Marshallianum  (Andrews),  or  A.  alpestre 
of  Bieberstein,  which  is  from  the  Caucasus,  whilst  the 
other  is  to  be  referred  to  A.  alpestre  of  Linnsus,  it  being 
firom  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Alyssum  alpestre  that  I  wish  to  note  for 
aprmg  decoration  does  not  exceed  6  inches  in  height, 
wffers  little  from  A.  montanum,  flowers  most  profrisely 
in  April  and  May,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Alyivnm  orientale  differs  little  from  A.  saxatUe  if  both 
tre  not  identical ;  the  variegated  form  of  it  is,  I  am  sure, 
not  different  fr^»n  A.  saxatile  variegatum.    They  are  pro- 
Mo.  IM.— Toi»  Tilt  Niw 


pagated  by  cuttings,  like  sandy  soil,  and  are  very  hand- 
some in  a  mass. 

Primroses.  The  most  handsome  of  spring  yellow- 
flowering  plants  ia  the  Primrose,  than  which  nothing 
makes  a  lovelier  bed,  and  if  it  be  edged  with  the  Aucuba- 
leaved  Daisy,  nothing  can  be  finer.  The  double  form 
(Primula  vxilgaris  plena-sulphurea),  is  unquestionably  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water.  It  makes  fine  beds  if  edged 
with  Stachys  lanata  alone,  or  with  the  latter  planted  alter- 
nately with  the  Aucuba-leaved  Daisy. 

Adonis  vemalis.  A  mass  of  this  old  herbaceous  plant 
is  gorgeous  in  April  and  May.  It  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  thrives  in  aU  well-drained  soils,  doing  best  in 
sandy  loam  or  sandy  peat.  It  is  increased  by  division. 
There  is  another  pretty  kind  (A.  volgensis),  little  different 
from  the  preceding. 

Onosma  tauricum,  than  which  few  plants  have  brighter 
yeUow  flowers,  is  fine  even  as  a  specimen,  but  much 
handsomer  in  a  mass.  It  grows  from  6  to  9  inches  high, 
flourishes  in  light  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  of  propagation,  but  at 
Well  Head,  Halifax,  Mr.Baynes  propagates  it  by  layers, 
and  it  may  there  be  seen  in  a  pot  looking  as  handsome 
as  anything  well  can  be.  O.  arenarium  is  a  rather  taller 
species,  and  equally  handsome. 

Double  Marsh  Marigold.  For  wet  soils  wo  have  the 
Double  Marsh  Marigold  (Caltha  palustris  plena),  which 
is  a  gorgeous  mass  of  gold,  the  flowers  individually  like 
buttons,  and  it  grows  with  its  roots  iu  soil  under  water.  It 
should  be  grown  in  wet  soil,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Chciranthus  alpinus  is  a  dwarf  yellow-flowering  Wall- 
flower, not  more  than  6  or  9  inches  high,  a  perennial  under- 
shrub, increased  by  cuttinsrs  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  in  Julv  in  sandv  soil  in  a  shady  border. 

Yellow  Walfflower.  I'he  yellow  variety  of  the  common 
Wallflower  (Cheiranthus  Clieiri  luteus),  is  very  fine,  and 
may  be  increased  by  inserting  cuttings  or  slips  with  a 
heel  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border,  keeping  moist  till  well 
rooted.  Plants  may  also  bo  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  May  in  an  open  situation,  transplant- 
ing the  seedlings  when  large  enough  into  nursery-beds 
in  lines  6  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  3  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Under  this  treatment,  with  a  rather  light  soil 
and  copious  waterings  in  dry  weather  after  prickmg  out, 
they  make  fine  nlants  by  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
removed  with  balls  to  the  places  assigned  to  them,  or 
transplanting  may  be  deferred  until  spring.  This,  how- 
ever, is  best  done  in  autumn,  as  the  plants  bloom  much 
stronger ;  but  a  reserve  should  be  provided  to  fill  up  any 
gaps  that  may  occur. 

Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  a  splendid  variety,  is  the  next 
best  yellow  bedder  to  Alyssum  saxatile  and  Adonis  ver- 
nalis.  The  flowers  are  a  good  yellow,  but  to  make  sure 
of  the  stock  being  true  it  is  best  propagated  from  cuttings  ; 
for  seedlings  sport  much,  as  do  those  of  the  common 
Wallflower,  though  it  occasionally  comes  pretty  true  from 
seed.  It  makes  a  fine  bed,  and  is  fragrant  withaL  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds  the  same  as  the  common 
Wall" 


allflower. 
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Sazi&aga  cymbalaria,  or  Ivy-leaved  Saxifrage,  forms  dense 
erect  tufts  from  3  to  6  inches  high,  with  succulent  ivy- 
shaped  shining  leaves,  surmounted  by  a  proftision  of  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  spotted  with  orange  at  the  base.  It  pre- 
fers moist  situations,  but  will  grow  anywhere,  seeds  most 
freely,  reproducing  itself  in  great  abundance,  and  is  evi- 
dently an  annuaL  Seeds  sown  in  June  make  splendid  plants 
for  blooming  in  the  following  year.  For  t^e  ledges  and 
fissures  of  rookwork  this  is  a  gay  plant  during  the  early 
spring  and  summer  months. 

S.  aretioides  is  a  yellow-flowering  Swiss  pigmy,  of  no  mean 
appearance  in  a  bed,  but  is  better  suited  for  rockwork.  It 
is  increased  by  division. 

Anthyllis  vulneraria  is  pretty  enough  for  a  bed,  but 
flowers  rather  late,  still  it  is  worthy  of  a  place.  It  is  only 
the  common  Hound  wort,  however,  common  enough  in  chalky 
pastures,  and  therefore  many  people  will  not  care  to  have 
it.  It  is  increased  by  sowing  the  seeds  when  ripe,  and  by 
division  when  there  is  anything  to  divide. 

Hippocrepis  comosa,  another  English  weed,  and  a  very 
pretty  one,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  height,  makes  a  neat 
bed.    It  is  an  evergreen  trailer,  and  increased  by  division. 

TJvularia  perfoliata,  and  U.  flava,  are  nice  dwarf  plants, 
increased  by  suckers  taken  off  with  a  little  root.  They 
flower  finely  in  May. 

Karthecium  ossifragum  is  another  plant  for  wet  soils.  It 
would,  however,  be  au  the  better  if  it  bloomed  a  little  earlier. 
It  is  a  curious  little  thing,  occasionally  blooming  well  early 
in  the  season.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Eremuius  spectabilis,  which  I  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
time,  strikes  me  at  the  moment  as  being  likely  to  form  a  fine 
yellow  bed  to  flower  in  May ;  it  is  increased  by  offsets. 

Gagea  lutea,  a  pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  a  native  of  our 
woods,  G.  stellaris,  a  Scandinavian,  and  StCmbergii,  a  Swiss, 
make  pretty  beds  in  well-drained  soils. 

TroUius  americanus.  This  really  gorgeous  species  which 
is  less  than  the  magnificent  T.  eiiropssus,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Both  will  grow  anywhere,  and  are  of  easy  ma- 
nagement.   Division. 

Eanunculus  illyricus,  and  B.  pygmaeus  (often  confounded 
with  E.  montanus,  which  is  taller,  and  does  not  flower  so 
early)  make  splendid  beds ;  but  none  rival  E.  gramineus, 
which  is  one  of  the  many  fine  things  to  be  found  in  Wales, 
the  double  form  (E.  gramineus  fiore  pleno)  being  the  best 
of  all.     Division. 

Doronicum  austriacum,  and  D.  scorpioides,  are  nice  plants, 
growing  about  1  foot  high.  D.  planta^neum,  and  D.  par- 
dalianches,  are  about  double  the  height  of  the  two  preceding, 
the  latter  being  the  well-known  Leopard's  Bane,  so  plenti- 
fully found  in  many  meadows.    Division. 

Gratiola  aurea  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf  plant,  not  exceeding 
6  inches  in  height,  and  it  will  grow  anywhere.    Division. 

Last  in  my  list  of  yellow-flowering  plants  are  Primula 
auricula  lutea,  which  is  excellent  for  a  yellow  bed ;  P.  elatior, 
P.  Pallasi,  a  dwarf  species,  and  P.  Palinuri,  an  excellent  small 
kind  from  Naples,  rather  tender,  but  doing  well  in  sheltered 
situations  in  sandy  loam. 

4th. — PURPLE-PLOWERING   PLANTS. 

Aster  alpinus  is  a  free-flowering  purple,  but  somewhat 
late,  and  it  is  not  always  to  bo  depended  on.  It  grows 
about  9  inches  high.    Division. 

Lamium  orvala  is  a  deep  purple,  the  plant  somewhat  tall, 
and  it  flowers  rather  late.    Division. 

Myoseris  purpurea,  like  the  last,  is  another  tall  plant, 
having  a  very  handsome  flower  much  in  the  way  of  Chicory. 
Division. 

Orobus  vermis  is  a  plant  worthy  of  being  planted  in  a  mass. 
It  grows  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  attains  a  height  of 
about  a  foot,  and  should  be  increased  by  parting  the  roots. 

Eamonda  pyrenaica,  a  dwarf  plant,  from  3  to  6  inches 
high,  flowering  in  May,  is  a  good  purple,  thriving  well  in 
sindy  soil. 

Tussilago  alpina,  about  G  inches  high,  is  a  pretty  light 
purple,  increased  by  division. 

Hyoscyamus  orientalis  has  purple  flowers,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow,  grows  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  prefers  light  soil. 
Division. 

H.  physaloides  is  a  dwarfer  and  hardier  species,  a  better 
purple^  and  flowers  more  profusely.    Division. 


Pnmnla  oamiolica  is  a  pleasing  purple,  and  not  more 
than  3  or  4  inches  high.  P.  visoosa,  villosa,  and  nivalis  are 
pretty,  and  worth  more  attention  than  is  at  present  accorded 
them.  P.  purpurea,  a  species  from  the  Himalayas,  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  prove  tiie  finest  purple  Primrose  yet  in- 
troduced. When  we  have  added  Soldanella  alpina  and 
montana,  Aubrietia  deltoidea  and  purpurea,  which  are  blue 
rather  than  purple,  we  have  no  more  purple  flowers  for 
spring,  except  Viola  odorata  purpurea. 

5th. — BEI>S,  INCLITDINO  SKDDIBH  PUBPLBS. 

The  lack  of  blues  and  purples  is  fVdly  compensated  for  by 
the  richness  of  the  fiowers  of  this  division ;  they  are  not, 
however,  so  bright  in  colour  as  desirable,  nor  so  profuse  in 
blooming  as  the  whites  and  yellows. 

The  Hepaticas,  double  and  single  red,  are  amongst  the 
foremost  of  spring  fiowers ;  in  fiict,  Hepaticas  form  a  charm- 
ing class  by  themselves,  and  being  amongst  the  earliest  of 
spring  fiowers  they  deserve  even  more  attention  than  is 
accorded  them.  Hepatica  triloba  rubra  (single  red),  and 
H.  triloba  rubra  plena  should  be  associated  with  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses,  as  they  fiower  earlier  than  the  minority  of 
spring-fiowering  plants. 

Saxifraga  oppositifolia  is  a  charming  plant,  making  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  beds.  It  should  be  raised  as  described  for 
S.  oppositifolia  alba.  S.  crassifolia,  and  S.  cordifolia^  are  also 
desirable.    They  are  increased  by  division. 

Lychnis  alpina,  from  the  Scotch  hills,  L.  viscaria,  and  the 
double  form  of  the  last,  are  charming  plants  that  must  be 
hunted  out  of  their  native  wilds,  and  planted  in  our  gardens. 
Light  soil  is  preferable  for  them.    Division. 

Hutchinsia  stylosa  is  a  somewhat  tender  plant,  dwarf 
and  very  pretty.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Erinus  hispanicus,  a  pretty  dwsirf  plant,  is  very  fine,  and 
of  free  growth,  though  it  does  not  exceed  6  inches  high, 
and  is  increased  by  division. 

Epimedium  alpiuum  is  a  creeper,  growing  some  9  inches 
high,  and  having  blood  red  flowers  in  April.  It  is  a  native 
of  this  country.  Increased  by  rooted  cuttings,  and  will 
grow  anywhere,  but  best  in  wet  soils. 

Phlox  pilosa,  amoena,  and  verna,  are  pretty  flowers,  flou 
rishing  in  light  loams,  and  growing  about  6  inches  high. 
All  make  nice  bedders,  and  are  increased  by  division. 

Linnsea  borealis,  than  which  few  plants  are  prettier,  likes 
dry  ground,  and  is  an  evergreen  trailer,  increased  by  division. 
It  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  does  not  grow  more  than 
3  or  4  inches  high. 

Arabis  rosea  is  a  glorious  plant  for  fllling  a  bed  with  fine 
rosy  flowers  in  spring.  It  is  as  hardy  as  any  Arabis,  and  is 
readily  increased  by  division  and  seed. 

Cortusa  MatthioH  is  one  of  the  many  lovely  plants  of  the 
order  Primulacese.  It  grows  6  inches  high,  produces  fine 
rosy  red  flowers,  and  is  increased  by  division. 

Ajuga  reptans  rubra, a  dwarfplant, 6 inches  high,  is  suitable 
for  wet  soils,  but  will  grow  anywhere.  It  has  pretty  flowers 
in  May,  and  like  most  hardy  plants  is  increased  by  division. 

Canadian  Columbine  (Aquilegia  canadensis),  is  a  nice 
plant,  with  a  pretty  reddish  orange  flower.  It  may  be  raised 
from  seed  or  propagated  by  division.  It  prefers  sandy  soils, 
doing  best  in  sandy  peat. 

And  why  not  have  a  bed  of  Geraniums  in  spring  by  plant- 
ing Erodium  alpinum,  which  does  well  in  all  sandy  soils  ?  It 
is  dwarf,  has  handsome  foliage,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  division ;  also,  a  bed  each  of  Geranium  nepadense  and 
G.  tuberosum,  which  bloom  in  May  in  warm  situations,  and 
are  then  amongst  the  handsomest  of  pink  flowers.  Sandy 
loam  is  the  best  soil,  and  a  stock  may  be  obtained  from 
cuttings  or  by  division  of  the  roots,  which  is  a  slow  but  sure 
process. 

Silene  acaulis,  a  little  plant  common  on  some  hills  in 
Scotland,  makes  a  neat  mass,  but  is  at  least  a  month  too 
late  in  blooming,  though  it  does  sometimes  come  early.  It 
is  propagated  by  division. 

Pulmonaria  grandiflora,  a  fine  pink,  and  P.  officinalis  win 
deck  a  couple  of  beds,  and  will  grow  anywhere.  P.  virginioa 
is  as  good  as  either  of  them  but  a  little  taller.    Division. 

Melitta  melissophyllum  of  our  woods,  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  it  being  beaten  by  the  Swiss  form  (M.  melissophylloQ 
alpina),  which  is  dwarfer  and  more  profose-blooming.  Tbe 
fiowers  are  fiesh-coloured  and  fine.    Division. 
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HenoheiA  glabra,  grows  about  1  foot  biffb,  has  yery  pretty 
pink  flowers  in  May,  makes  a  lorely  be^  and  is  increased 
by  diyision. 

Si^Kmaria  ocymoides  with  its  dense  cushions  of  pink, 
makes  one  of  the  loveliest  of  beds.  It  is  an  evergreen  trailer, 
doing  best  in  light  soOs,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings,  which 
root  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  a  shady  border. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  rose  Siberian  Violet  (Viola 
Krockeri) ;  FiBeonia  anomala,  with  red  flowers ;  P.  decora, 
pnrpHsh  red ;  P.  lobata,  with  rosy  flowers ;  the  doable  form 
of  P.  tennifolia  being  fine,  and  P.  tennifolia,  good.  Nor 
must  we  omit  Corydalis  bnlbosa,  a  pretty  pix&-flowering 
tnberoas-rooted  plant,  which  prefers  lightish  soil,  bat  wifi 
grow  anywhere,  and  when  we  have  a  b^  of  Dielytra  speo- 
tabilis  in  pots,  which  is  most  excellent,  only  it  blooms  quite 
late  enough,  we  must  rely  on  Primroses  for  the  rest  that  is 
to  be  done  towards  decorating  the  flower  garden  with  red 
flowers  in  spring. 

Of  these  the  pretty  reddish  purple  varieties  of  the  Primula 
auricula  are  excellent;  P.  Allioni,  P.  altaica,  the  lovely 
P.  cortusoides,  the  pretty  P.  dliata,  and  the  handsome 
Danish  P.  stricta,  are  all  excellent.  The  double  red  Prim- 
rose of  gardens  (P.  vulgaris  plena-rubra),  the  double  purple, 
and  others  in  red  shades  are  excellent  in  beds  by  themselves, 
as  margins  to  others,  or  associated  with  other  plants,  nothing 
being  prettier  than  a  bed  of  double  red  Primroses  edged  with 
white  double  Daisies ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  different  forms  of 
Polyanthus,  whether  single  or  double,  are  very  fine. 

As  regards  other  plants,  we  have  Pansies  in  many  shades 
of ^  colour,  and  many  other  really  good  early-flowering  plants 
might  be  found,  and  brought  into  use  as  spring  ornaments 
to  the  flower  garden  if,  only,  all  of  us  would  set  to  in  ear- 
nest, and  having  found  a  plant  blooming  early  communicate 
its  name  to  others  through  the  medium  of  the  horticultural 
press. 

Having  the  plants  named,  or  others  equal  to  them,  in 
stock,  and  they  should  be  stiff  strong  plants  gfrown  in  an 
open  situation,  and  not  huddled  together  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  they  are  to  be  taken  up  with  nice  balls.  Whether 
they  be  deciduous  or  evergreen  plants,  herbaceous,  bulbous, 
or  tuberous-rooted,  they  must  all  be  taken  up  with  some 
earth  to  them,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  adheres  to  the  roots, 
be  planted  immediately  (closely  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  if 
evergreen,  or  so  as  to  do  so  if  deciduous  by  the  time  they 
flower),  in  their  several  positions,  doing  the  work  careftiUy  so 
as  not  to  break  or  injure  either  the  tops  or  roots.  This  may 
be  done  anytime  in  mOd  weather  from  October  to  the  middle 
of  February,  and  when  the  ground  is  in  good  working  order 
so  as  to  insure  neatness.  It  may  be  necessary  to  water 
after  planting,  but  not  often,  once  at  planting  being  enough 
to  settle  t*ae  earth  about  the  roots.  This  even  is  misapplied 
if  the  weather  be  at  all  wet  or  showery.  A  reserve  of  most 
kinds  should  be  kept  back  to  flll  up  any  blanks  that  may 
occur  during  the  wmter,  the  beds  being  made  good  by  the 
beginning  of  March. 

By  the  last  week  in  May,  or  flrst  week  in  June,  all  of  them, 
owing  to  their  places  being  reauired  for  summer  bedding 
plants,  must  be  cleared  oft,  and  this  is  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  planting,  taking  them  up  with  a  ball,  and  re- 
moving them  £t>  their  summer  quarters,  which  should  be  an 
open  yet  sheltered  sunny  situation.  After  removal  water  well, 
especially  if  the  roots  are  bulbous  or  tuberous,  and  continue 
to  do  so  according  to  the  weather  until  t^e  plimts  become 
weU  re-establishecL  Such  as  have  done  bloommg  and  are  in 
s  fit  state  for  propagation  should  be  divided,  as  in  the  case 
of  Primulas,  or  cuttings  or  slips  should  be  inserted,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alyssums  and  Wallflowers,  or  seeds  sown  if  pro- 
pagation is  to  be  effected  in  that  way.  If  bulbous -rooted 
they  are  best  divided  at  the  time  of  planting,  if  that  be  in 
October,  but  if  later  it  should  be  done  when  the  foliage 
decays.  G.  Abbxt. 

NOTES  ON  A  COLLECTION  OP  GEAPE  VINES 

WRvrrmD  in  pots  nr  thx  smfms  of  1864. 

Ik  the  month  of  March,  1864, 1  took  from  my  collection  of 
Qrape  Vmes,  one  plant  of  each  of  forty-four  sorts,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cool  vmeiy  with  the  view  of  testing.  1.  Their 
•oitability  Ibr  pot  culture.  2.  Their  quality.  8.  Their  com- 
parative eaxliirafs.    The  pots  were  ptiMed  on  dates  so  that 


the  roots  could  not  escape  from  the  pots;  the  rods  were 
trained  up  the  rafters  of  the  house,  and  the  plants  fully 
supplied  with  weak  manure  water.  The  whole  of  the  plants 
were  but  one  year  old  and  of  equal  strength. 

I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  in  &e  order  in  which 
they  ripened.  Those  marked  B,  are  Black;  W,  Wliite 
Grapes. 

1.  Chasseias  Yibert,  W.  Bipe  August  26th.  Produced  six 
medium*  sized  bunches  of  laige  well-flavoured  berries.  It 
was  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  Sweetwater  race,  and  set 
better  than  any  other. 

2.  Grove-End  Sweetwater,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced six  small  bunches,  rather  loose.  Berries  large.  First- 
rate. 

8.  Muscat  de  JuiUet,  B.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced 
three  small  bunches.    Berries  small. 

4.  Chasseias  de  Falloux,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced ten  large  bunches.    Berries  large.    A  good  pot  Vine. 

5.  Chasseias  Bulheny,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Pro- 
duced ten  larg^  bimches.  Berries  of  medium  size ;  flavour 
good. 

6.  Almeria,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced  ten  large 
bunches.    Berries lai^e.    A go(>dpot Vine. 

7.  General  Delia  Marmora,  W.  Bipe  September  10th. 
Produced  ten  lar^^e  bunches.  Berries  large;  flavour  above 
the  average.    Quite  first-rate. 

8.  Boyiu  Muscadine,  W.  Bipe  September  10th.  Produced 
eight  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium-size.  First- 
rate. 

9.  Foster's  White  Seedling,  W.  [Bipe  September  13th. 
Produced  eight  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  hardy  good 
Grape. 

10.  Muscat  St.  Laurent,  W.  Bipe  September  13th.  Pro- 
duced six  small  bunches.  A  rich-looking  Grape  of  good 
flavour.    BCangs  weU. 

11.  Chasselfw  Duhamel,  W.  Bipe  September  16th.  Pro- 
duced four  small  bunches.  Berries  large.  Flavour  very  good. 

12.  Chaptal,  W.  Bipe  September  16th.  Produced  ten 
large  bunches.    Berries  of  medium  size. 

13.  Black  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  18th.  Produced 
seven  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  Still  one  of  the  best 
for  pot  culture. 

14.  White  Frontig^nan,  W.  Bipe  September  18th.  Pro- 
duced six  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  size. 
First-rate. 

15.  Buckland  Sweetwater,  W.  Bipe  September  18th. 
Produced  six  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  good  pot 
Vine. 

16.  Trentham  Black,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Produced 
one  small  bundi  with  large  berries.  Of  doubtful  value  for 
pot  culture. 

17.  Chasseias  Musqu^,  W.  Bipe  September  20th.  Pro- 
duced seven  medium-sized  bunches  which  did  not  crack; 
ripened  weU.    Berries  large;  of  exquisite  flavour. 

18.  Esperione,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Produced  ten 
large  bunches.  Berries  large;  flavour  good.  A  first-rate 
pot  Vine. 

19.  Pope's  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  20th.  Pro- 
duced ten  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  first-rate  pot 
Vine. 

20.  Black  Frontignan,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
nine  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  small.  Not  so  good  as 
the  White  Frontignan. 

21.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Pro- 
duced seven  small  bun<mes ;  shanked.  Berries  larg^ ;  fiavour 
exquisite. 

22.  Alicante  (French^,  apparently  Black  St  Peter's,  B. 
Bipe  September  26th.  Produced  ten  small  buncdies.  Berries 
of  medium  size  ;  fiavour  first-rate. 

23.  Madeira  Muscat,  B.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
three  small  bunches.    Berries  smal^  of  exquisite  flavour. 

24.  Perle  Imp^riale,  W.  Bipe  September  26th.  Produced 
six  large  bunches.  Berries  la^e,  of  a  rich  golden  hue ;  skin 
thick  ;  flesh  solid;  flavour  good.    Hangs  well. 

25.  Sarbelle  Muscat,  B.  Bipe  October  let.  Produced  eight 
small  bunches.    Berries  of  medium  size. 

26.  Purple  Constantia,  B.  Bipe  October  1st.  Produced 
eleven  m^Uum-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  size; 
flavour  exquisite.    A  good  i>ot  Vine. 

27.  Ahbee,  W.    Bipe  October  Ist.    Produced  four  large 
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btmohes.    Berries  large  and  bandBome ;  sHg^tly  acid.    Not 
80  good  as  Baisin  de  Calabre. 

28.  Black  Prince,  B.  Eipe  October  Gtb.  Produced  ibree 
large  btmcbes.    Berries  large     First-rate. 

29.  Cbasselas  de  Fontainbleau  Rouge  H&tif,  B.  Bipe 
October  6tb.  Produced  seven  small  bunches.  Beniee  small 

30.  Muscat  Noir  de  Jura,  B.  Ripe  October  6th.  Produced 
six  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  good  hardj 
sort.    Foliage  beautiful  in  autumn. 

81.  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat,  B.  Ripe  October  6th.  Pro- 
duced seven  small  bunches.    Berries  small  j  flavour  good. 

32.  Raisin  de  Calabre.  W.  Ripe  October  6th.  Produoed 
three  large  bunches.  Berries  large  and  handsome.  Flesh 
firm ;  flavour  good.    Hangs  Trell. 

83.  Chavoush,  W.  Bipe  October  6th.  Produced  three  large 
bunches.    Berries  large.    A  flne-looking  Grape. 

34.  Cambridge  Botenic  Garden,  B.  Ripe  October  6bh. 
Produced  three  large  bunches.    Berries  large. 

35.  White  Remain,  W.  Ripe  October  10th.  Produoed  ten 
medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  of  medium  size.  A  good 
pot  Vino. 

86.  LadyDownes'  Seedling,  B.  Bipe  October  10th.  Pro- 
duced seven  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  large.  A  good 
pot  Vine. 

37.  Black  Monukka,  B.  Ripe  October  16th.  Produced  four 
large  bunches.  Berries  large,  conical,  and  stoneless ;  flavour 
fine. 

38.  West's  St.  Peter's,  B.  Bipe  October  18th.  Produced 
six  small  bunches.     Berries  large.    Quite  first-rate. 

39.  Morocco  Prince,  B.  Ripe  October  20th.  Produced 
eleven  medium-sized  bunches.  Berries  large.  Quite  first-rate. 

^  40.  Burchardt's  Prince,  B.  Bipe  OctoW  20th.  Produoed 
eight  large  bunches.  Berries  large.  Not  sufficiently  known 
and  valued.    Quite  first-rate. 

41.  Kempsey  Alicante,  B.  Bipe  October  20th.  Produoed 
seven  large  bunches.    Berries  large.    A  good  pot  Vine. 

Three  varieties— Trebbiano,  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  and 
Due  de  Malakoflf,  bore  no  fruit. 

The  large  bunches  averaged  1  lb.  in  weight;  those  of 
medium  size  three-quarters  of  a  pound;  the  small  half  a 
pound. 

Now,  for  the  application  of  these  facts.  With  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  or  vinery  a  good  supply  of  Grapes,  White  and 
Black,  and  of  various  flavour,  may  be  secured  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year  at  a  very  moderate  cost  of  money 
and  trouble.  The  entire  weight  of  fruit  gathered  off  the 
forty-one  one-year-old  Vines  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  rather 
more  than  2  cwt.  Had  they  been  placed  where  the  roots 
could  have  been  passed  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pots,  I  doubt  not  that  a  heavier  crop  would  have  been 
secured ;  but  I  could  not  conveniently  accomplish  this,  nor 
did  I  deem  it  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

Beasoning  from  this  and  previous  experiments,  for  seven 
of  the  best  pot  Vines  I  should  choose  for  weight — Esperione, 
Pope's  Hamburgh,  Ohasselas  de  Falloux,  Cbasselas  Bulherry, 
Almeria,  General  Delia  Marmora,  and  Chaptal ;  for  an  ad- 
ditional seven — Black  Hamburgh,  Morocco  Prince,  Burc- 
hardt's Prince,  Foster's  White  Seedling,  Puiple  Oonstantia, 
Kempsey  Alicante,  and  White  Bomain.  Ohasselas  Vibert 
should  be  added  for  its  earliness. — William  Paul  WaUham 
Cross,  N. 


EOSES  PAST,  PEESENT,  AND  FUTUEE. 

HowEVBE  desirable  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis  (and 
anything  on  the  Bose,  from  one  bearing  that  name  ought 
to  be  listened  to),  I  fear  it  is  impracticable.  There  is  not 
the  same  spirit  in  France  as  to  exhibiting  that  there  is  here; 
fbr  although  the  Central  Society  of  Horticulture  has  held 
meetings  somewhat  similar  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  here,  yet  very  few  of  the  growers,  even 
around  Paris,  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  their  seedlings. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  suggested  to  me  some  years  ago, 
but  I  could  not  do  it. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  continued  my  dissection  of  the  Eose 
lists  this  week,  but  have  been  prevented ;  and  I  find  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  the  printing  of  the  first  paper.  In 
speaking  of  M.  Eugene  Verdier's  Roses  I  am  made  to  say  I 
have  selected  "these;"  it  should  be  "three" — the  two 
Hybrid  Perpetnals  mentioned,  and  Marshal  Kiel,  Tea,  wMch 


I  shall  speak  of  by-aaid*by.  As  far  as  my  jadgment  BOid 
knowledge  of  tiae  Paris  Bobob  are  eoneeraed,  Duoheese  da 
Medina  CobU,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  and  Bushton  Badcly&» 
will  be  the  leading  TBzieties.  In  a  letter  reoeived  from 
M.  Charles  Verdierthe  other  day  bespeaks  highly  of  Dao  da 
Wellington  (6h*anger)  as  b^ng  a  very  fine  Bose. 

What  a  splendid  season  it  is !  I  have  cot  blooms  this 
month  which  were  first-rate ;  and  have  now  two  beautiful 
flowers  of  Devomiensis  and  Madame  Joseph  Halphxn,  taken 
from  standards,  in  the  vases  on  my  chimneypiece— quite 
refreshing  on  Lord  Mayor's-day.  Although  the  term  Hybrid 
Perpetual  is  abused,  yet  to  be  able  to  out  blooms  of  Senateur 
Vaisse,  General  Jaoqu^ninot,  &o.,  as  I  have  done  from  n^ 
small  oollection,  in  the  montii  of  November^  entitlcB  them 
to  our  gratitude. — D.,  DeaL 


LARGE  CEOPS  OF  PEACHES. 

Mr.  Daly  (page  848),  eocpresses  a  wish  that  some  re- 
marks may  be  m^^o  on  his  communication  about  bis  crops 
of  Peaches.  If  the  En glishman  referred  to  means  the  under- 
signed I  make  no  apology  £or  tiddng  precedence,  as  I  am 
entitled  to  correct  an  error.  The  Peaches  gathered  from 
my  three  trees  this  year  were  560,  and  not  510.  Of  the 
quality  of  these  Peaohee  the  best  proof  is  their  winning  the 
first  j>rize  at  Blaoidford,  Baron  Hambro  being  second,  and 
that  they  were  good  enough  to  send  to  Mr.  Eyles  for  the 
cUje<iner  at  the  Kensington  Exhibition  in  September.  I  say 
qualitv  with  emphasis,  because  it  is  simply  ridionlpns  to 
talk  01  quantity  without  quality.  The  quantUas  vods  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  gualitas  rei  is  a  better  thing.  The 
quoMtcts  of  a  Peach  depends  (supposing  the  sort  to  be  good)^ 
rather  on  the  size  of  the  Peadi  t^an  on  the  ivumibsr  of  Peaches 
on  the  tree.  The  heaviest  crop  that  I  ever  grew  on  my 
three  trees,  which  were,  and  are  still,  about  52  or  53  feet 
wide  by  9  feet  high,  was  1024.  What  was  the  effect  of  this 
unwise  crop  ?  The  ne^t  year  I  had  onlyl97  Peaches.  From 
this  I  learnt  that  to  overdo  is  to  undo. 

I  do  not  speak  in  defiance  of  Providence,  still  lees  will  I 
lay  a  charge  against  Providence  if  I  fail;  but  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  I  shall  be  able  to  gather  next  year  500  Peadiea 
from  the  above  trees.  This  ^inll  make  4500  Peaohes  in  nine 
years  ofi'two  trees  now  in  their  forty-sixth  year,  and  off  one 
tree  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year,  the  men  being  aUve  ia 
this  parish  who  remember  their  being  planted.  After  the 
crop  of  197  Peaohes  I  believe  that  the  iiext  crop  was  775. 
Lord  Portman's  present  gardener,  Mr.  Leach,  came  tiiat 
year  to  inspect  the  trees.  I  had  taken  off  a  vast  quantity, 
and  had  left  on  the  unwise  number  of  1200.  Mr.  Leax^ 
said,  "  I  advise  you  to  take  off  one-half  at  least."  Well,  I 
am  never  prejudiced  or  obstinate.  I  tlierefore,  though  they 
were  thoroughly  separated  before,  thinned  them  down  to  a 
number  that  allowed  me  to  gather  775  good  Peaches,  not 
tasteless  witherlings.  I  fancy  that  the  next  year  the  crop 
gathered  was  about  4G8.  I  say  fan^y,  becanse  I  have  not 
my  refsrenoes  here.    This  leads  me  to  diverge. 

This  summer  my  old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  Shipp,  book- 
seller, of  Blandford,  came  here  to  see  the  Boses  and  eat 
Strawberries.  I  hardly  need  say  that  the  two  halludnated 
him.  Being  here,  he  said,  "  I  wish  ycm  vrenld  let  me  have 
your  articles  alrctfidy  published.  I  will  out  t^em  out  and 
paste  them  into  an  lalbum  free  of  cost,  with  thanks  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  that  I  have  reoeived  from  them.** 
Hence,  as  he  lias  my  periodioals,  I  must  be  forgiven  £ar  an 
erratum. 

To  return.  I  think  that  in  an  article  on  Peaches  in  my 
**  Florist,"  now  in  Blandford  for  the  above  purpose,  M^ 
Powell,  of  the  Boyal  Gardens  at  Frogmore,  has  said  that 
three  Peaches  per  square  foot  are  sufficient.  I  am  not  ecport 
enough  to  say  much  on  this  matter;  but  I  firmly  behsve 
that  what  we  gain  in  numbers  by  overcropping  we  lose  in 
weight,  size,  and  quality  this  year,  and  next  year  in  (man* 
tity  and  quality.  I  believe  yet  further,  that  where  we  leaTe 
on  six  Peaches  the  Jers^men  and  Frenchmen  leave  on  three. 

Mr.  Daly's  crops  in  1663  and  1864  are  certainly  yezy 
great ;  but,  will  he  not  say  in  doe  tiiae,  "  There  is  nothiBi^ 
)jke  moderation  and  a  good  annnal  st^ply  ?"  What  sort  oC 
land  has  heP  It  must  be  a  land  of  "nuggets"  to  fitasd 
in  any  length  of  time  anefa  heavy  cropping.    I  iiar  one  shall 
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be  glad  to  know  what  i»  tke  orc^  of  1865.  I  am  rery  glad 
to  aeo  that  he  manages  his  Peach  trees  as  regards  protection 
mnch  the  same  as  myself;  bat  I  iioar  our  error  is  a  leaning 
towards  oyerorc^ping.  I  do  not  attribute  the  loss  of  his 
learee  and  tae  non-setting  of  his  frnit  to  the  same  canses  as 
he  does — quite  the  contrary.  It  was  not  from  keeping  the 
sheets  on,  but  probal^y  from  baring  left  them  off  on  *'  mild 
nights,"  when  the  frost  caught  him  napping.  In  bad 
weather  I  leare  them  on  fbr  days  and  nights  together. 
When  will  people  learn  that  the  l^ves  of  a  Peach  tree  are 
more  tender  at  their  unfolding  than  eyen  the  blossoms  ? 

I  went  this  year  to  review  my^  oldest  friend's  larg^  garden 
near  here.  "What  did  I  see  P  A  capital  crop  of  Peaches  pro- 
tected by  tifbny ;  but  the  north-east  wind  and  frosts  had  gone 
tiiTOugh  the  ti&ny,  and  blistered  the  leaves  almost  to  a  to- 
tality. The  leaves  looked  as  if  a  mole  had  burrowed  between 
the  cuticles.  These  blistered  leaves  must  drop ;  what  is  to 
become  of  the  tree  and  fruit  till  new  ones  spring  up  ?  The 
tree,  being  deprived  of  lungs  at  such  a  time,  must  suffer  in 
its  generu  health,  and  the  fhiit  can  never  be  of  first-rate 
miaGty.  Pines,  Qrapes,  Ferns  are  well  done  at  my  friend's : 
"Uie  two  things  wanting  there  are  glass  casings  and  more 
pumps.  In  such  a  large  garden,  with  so  many  trees,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  talk  of  sheeting,  which  is  better  than  any  glass 
casing  for  the  general  health  of  the  trees,  unless  it  can 
be  drawn  up  and  let  down  by  rollers.  Where  there  are  only 
a  few  trees,  and  where  the  amateur  takes  particular  interest 
in  them,  sheets  will  (put  on  at  4  p.ic.  and  taken  off  at  10  a.m., 
and  only  left  on  in  discourteous  weather),  beat  everything. 
The  trees  are  much  more  healthy,  thus  protected,  than  when 
permanently  stewed  under  glass.  Had  I  a  glass  casing  I 
would,  in  torrid  summers,  remove  every  bit  of  it  af^r  the 
danger  is  over.  The  mess  made  under  ^ass  arises  chiefly 
from  a  want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  and  fh>m  deficierd; 
watering. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  g^- 
deners  that  their  Peaches  fail ;  tney  cannot  do  impossibili- 
ties.  A  Peach  tree  is  as  much  an  exotic  as  a  Muscat.  The 
Mnsoat  is  protected,  but  the  poor  Peach  tree,  blossoms  and 
leaves^  is  snfliered  to  "rough  it."  The  wood  this  year  is 
nicely  r^^ned,  and  the  leaves  drop  fast,  I  am  like  Mr. 
Xicawber  in  the  Fleet  prison,  hoping  some  good  thing  will 
••turn  up  I " — ^W.  F.  KAi)CLTrPK,  Rushton. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  ALPINE  STEAWBEBEY. 

Not wiTHSTANPiiTQ  the  excellence  of  the  Alpine  Straw- 
berry as  a  dessert  fVuit,  comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  its  cultivation.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  faet, 
that  we  too  often  see  it  grown  in  some  out-of-the-way  place, 
or  trampled  under  foot,  as  if  kept  fbr  the  mere  sake  of 
having  the  variety.  Consequently,  it  is  no  wonder  we  so 
often  see  such  small  frtdt  from  this  valuable  Strawberry. 
Knowing  its  value,  and  that  its  culture  should  be  more 
cared  for,  I  offer  to  your  readers  a  few  notes  on  the  mode 
of  oultivWtion  I  have  practised  with  good  results. 

To  obtain  seed,  procure  some  fine  and  well-ripened  fVuit  j 
bruise  it,  and  spread  it  over  some  thick  paper  for  drying. 
Place  it  out  in  some  dry  airy  place,  not  aUowing  the  damp 
to  affect  it;  when  dry  scrape  it  off  from  the  paper,  and 
store  it  away  till  the  following  March ;  then  sow  in  pans, 
jnst  covering  the  seeds  with  light  soiL  Place  the  pans  in 
gentle  heat  until  the  seedlings  are  up  and  sufficiently 
strong ;  then  grainally  harden  them  off.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  become  too  dry.  When  sufficiently  hardened, 
prick  them  out,  in  a  rich  and  open  piece  of  ground,  in  rows 
9  inches  asunder^  allowing  4  inches  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows.  Keep  all  runners  cut  off,  and  give  water  when 
required.  Nothing  more  will  be  wanted  but  keeping  the 
plimts  free  from  weeds  during  summer,  until  the  following 
spring,  then  a  piece  of  ground  in  an  open  position  must 
be  provided,  highly  manured,  dug,  or  if  well  trenched  all 
■tte  better.  Choose  a  fine  day  for  transplanting  the  plants 
to  their  fruiting  place — a  care  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  for  all  planting. 

The  ground  being  ready  for  planting,  mark  out  the  rows 
2  feet  apart ;  then  with  a  plunging-foi^  take  up  the  plants, 
and  set  them  in  their  new  quarters  a  f&ot  apart  in  the 
rows.    Neatly  finish  off  the  ground,  and  nevw  allow  woeds 


to  encroach.  Keep  all  runners  out  off  during  the  summer, 
which  will  enable  the  plants  to  swell  their  frnit  better. 
Watering  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  the  Strawberry,  there- 
fore it  must  be  duly  done.  Another  point  is  to  cover  the 
suriaoe  round  the  plants  with  some  kmd  of  material,  sudi 
as  flints,  broken  tiles,  or  slates.  I  use  flints,  which  not  only 
aUow  the  water  to  pass  more  readily  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  but  keep  the  ground  near  the  roots  more  moist. 

Following  the  above  hints,  one  may  have  ripe  Alpine 
Strawberries  from  the  time  the  other  larger  kmds  have 
done  bearing  until  the  end  of  October,  and  often  later;  and 
Hms  the  labour  bestowed  on  this  Strawberry  will  be  amply 
con^ensated,  and  especially  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
many  dishes  to  make  up  every  evening.^]!.  P. 


VISITS  TO  GAIIDE]?^S  PUBLIC  AKD  PEIVATE. 

HBSSBS.   F.   &  A.   SMITH,   DULWICH. 

As  some  years  had  elapsed  since  I  had  been  able  to  visit 
the  well.kno?m  nursery  at  Dulwieh,  I  was  not  sorry  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  me  in  the  month  of  September  of  again 
going  through  the  extensive  houses  which  cover  so  large  a 
space  in  this  nursery.  When  I  was  there  before,  the  nursery 
was  in  a  transition  state.  It  had  formerly  been  one  from 
which  Covent  Garden  Market  had  been  largely  supplied  wit& 
those  plants  which  are  not  indeed 

**bom  to  bloom  iinseen, 
Aad  waste  their  sweetnen  on  the  desert  ahr ;" 

but  are  bom  to  die  an  untimely  death,  killed  by  the  dust, 
and  dirt,  and  gas,  and  fire  heat  of  London  rooms.  The 
Messrs.  Smith  were  then  getting  out  of  this,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  houses  and  pits  that  used  to  be  filled 
with  such  plants  are  occupied  with  the  choicer  and  more 
valuable  ones  that  are  comprised  in  a  good  nursery  sto(^. 
The  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  at  hybridisation 
in  the  mcmy  beautiful  varieties  of  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  &c, 
which  they  have  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  public 
show  that  they  are  not  novices  at  such  things ;  while  their 
magnificent  show  of  Balsams  has  always  been  acknowledged 
as  about  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and,  as  I  witnessed, 
there  is  no  retrogression  in  this  department. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  (and  were  I  to 
do  so  it  would  be  a  useless  attempt),  the  whole  of  the  plants 
contained  in  this  extensive  establishment ;  and  I  shall  there- 
fbre  select  a  few  such  salient  points  as  seem  to  me  to  espe- 
cially mark  it.  Thus  their  collection  of  Zonale  Geraniums 
is  probacy  as  extensive  as  any  in  the  kingdom,  comprising 
every  variety  of  home  and  foreign  growth ;  while  their  own 
establishment  has  afforded  them  thousands  of  seedlings, 
many  of  them  of  great  promise,  especially  amongst  those 
Tric^<Mr  variegated  ones  of  which  Mrs.  Pollock  is  the  type, 
and  on  which  there  is  now  so  great  a  run.  The  Messrs. 
Smith  have  largely  hybridised  in  this  class,  and  some  of 
their  results  are  very  curious.  Selecting  one  of  the  plain 
yellow-leaved  sorts,  such  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  the  mother 
plant,  they  have  hybridised  with  some  of  those  broad-zoned 
varieties  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  assortment,  and  thus 
the  combination  is  obtained ;  while  the  bright  flame,  vary- 
ing from  light  pink  to  brilliant  crimson,  is  found  in  a  ^ 
large  proportion  of  the  issue.  In  some  the  marking  partakes 
more  of  a  marbled  character,  being  irregularly  disposed  over 
the  whole  leaf.  Then,  a^tiin,  there  were  plants  which  were 
absolutely  double,  half  the  plant  was  green  and  half  varie- 
gated. Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  leaves  only  :  the  stalk 
was  in  the  same  way  divided,  one  half  of  it  being  green,  the- 
other  marked.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  variegation, 
be  it  disease  or  not,  some  light  might  surely  be  thrown  upon 
it,  by  such  curious  results  as  these,  in  the  hands  of  a  bo- 
tanist. Then,  again,  some  plants  run  up  quite  green  through- 
out. To  the  eye  of  an  inexperienced  person  they  would 
seem  to  be  useless  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  waits,  and  strangely 
enough  they  break,  from  the  base  of  the  stem  very  fre- 
quently, quite  variegated.  Others  again,  which  show  symp- 
toms, very  faint  it  may  be,  of  variegation,  when  potted  into 
richer  soil  break  into  colour.  While  alluding  to  this  subject 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  this  autumn  put  in  a  large 
quantity  of  cuttings  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  and  that  I  have  not 
lost  one.  My  plan  is  to  put  three  or  four  cuttings  in  a  pot, 
and  place  them  in  the  sunny  part  of  my  little  gieenhouse*. 
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I  mention  this  because  some  persons  haye  remarked  to  me 
that  it  is  a  queer  thing  to  propagate.  Amongst  other 
bedding  Geraniums  I  noticed  as  very  good  Prince  of  Orange, 
an  orange  scarlet,  and  two  others  (under  numbers),  which 
promise  to  be  acquisitions— 20,64  and  58,64 ;  the  former  of 
these  is  a  very  fine  flower. 

Azaleas  form  a  large  feature  in  this  establishment,  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  small  plants  alone  being  grown,  and, 
as  we  know,  many  fline  sorts  have  come  from  here.  Flag  of 
Truce  fully  bears  out  the  high  estimation  formed  of  it  when 
it  was  first  exhibited.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  while  the 
purity  of  the  white  exceeds  that  of  nearly  all  the  single 
varieties.  Thrips  is  a  great  plague  here,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  existence  of  some  Thorn  hedges,  which  har- 
bour this  pest ;  and  the  experience  of  the  Messrs.  Smith 
differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  others,  inasmuch  as 
they  find  tobacco  of  very  little  use,  but  use  a  preparation 
something  like  Gishurst,  which  they  say,  as  indeed  I  could 
see,  effectually  stops  its  ravages.  There  was  also  a  quantity 
of  their  pretty  rosy  pink  Azalea  Clapham  Beauty,  which 
has,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  very  early  in  bloom ; 
and  possessing  as  it  does  an  excellent  habit,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  plant  for  the  spring  decoration  of  the  greenhouse. 
Crispiflora  rosea,  an  improvement  on  the  old  and  pretty 
crispiflora*  is  also  largely  grown,  and  meets  with  a  ready 
•ale. 

In  the  stoves  I  found  a  very  excellent  assortment  both  in 
old  and  young  plants,  of  the  rarer  and  more  valuable  plants 
that  have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Alocasiametallica, 
Lowii,  and  zebrina  were  excellently  done;  while  Cyperus 
alternifoliuB  variegatus  was  in  gpreater  masses  than  I  have 
anywhere  seen  it.  Here  was  also  a  good  stock  of  the  very 
pretty  Saxifraga  Fortunei,  which  will  ere  long  find  its  way 
into  many  a  cottage  window,  supplanting  its  plainer  rela- 
tive, which  is  now  so  extensively  ^"own  by  cottagers. 

In  the  cooler  houses  many  of  the  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  were  found,  such  as  Thujopsis  dolabrata  varie- 
gata,  Eetinosporas,  Osmanthus,  Eurya — plants  which,  if  they 
only  prove  hardy,  cannot  fail  in  a  few  years  to  make  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  landscape  g^ardening  of  our  days. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  of  Zonale  Geraniums,  which  are 
more,  adapted  for  greenhouse  culture  than  the  open  air, 
were  also  to  be  found  here.  Amongst  them  I  noticed  Marie 
L'Abbe,  Mrs.  Theirs,  Omement  des  Massifs,  a  curious  plum- 
shaded  scarlet. 

Fuchsia  Pillar  of  Gold,  which  was  originated  in  this 
establishment,  has  proved  itself  a  very  useful  ornamental 
plant,  and  when  well  grown,  and  mixed  with  others,  the  effect  j 
IS  exceUent.  There  were  large  quantities  of  it  grown  here ; 
but  to  my  mind  it  looked  better  when  placed  amongst  other 
plants  than  when  used  in  large  quantities.  Cloth  of  Gold 
18  another  somewhat  similar  variety,  which  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  g^ven  to  it,  affording  a  very  pretty  con- 
trast to  the  previous  one.  The  other  varieties  of  Fuchsias 
were  also  to  be  found  here  in  liu*ge  quantities. 

In  Balsams  the  Messrs.  bmith  are  certainly  in  advance 
of  all  others,  and  I  found  pit  after  pit  filled  with  plants  which 
were  maturing  their  seed.  The  different  varieties  are  all 
kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not 
see  one  plant  with  single  fiowers  thi-oughout  the  thousands 
that  were  there ;  so  that  if  single  flowers  are  obtained  from 
their  seed  it  must  be  owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  their 
culture  ;  and  as  I  had  myself  been  disappoint,  I  asked  Mr. 
Smith  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  have  so  many  single  flowers. 
He  quietly  asked  me,  "  How  do  you  grow  them  ?"  I  told 
him  that  I  potted  them  off  singly,  and  then  as  the  flower- 
buds  showed  rubbed  these  off,  repotting  them  into  larger- 
sized  pots,  and  then  trusting  to  the  later  buds  for  the 
bloom.  '*  I  thought  so,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "  It  is  the 
earlier  buds  that  ought  to  be  depended  on ;  and  the  plan  is 
to  leave  them  on  and  grow  the  plants  well,  so  as  to  develope 
the  flowers  well."  Some  of  these  were  very  fine,  quite  like 
variegated  Camellias,  while  those  of  a  plum-coloured  shade 
were  truly  magnificent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  firom  this  necessarily  brief  and  hurried 
sketch,  that  in  point  of  interest  this  nursery  is  not  behind 
any  of  its  metropolitan  neighbours,  and  that  enterprise^ 
skUl,  and  energy  are  at  work  to  give  it  a  foremost  place. 
This  Messrs  Smith  have  effected  at  a  very  large  outlay;  bat 
the  great  sale  that  their  productions  have  wil£  I  doubt  not. 


amply  remunerate  them.  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  feel  sure 
that  any  one  visiting  this  nursery,  which  lies  conveniently 
between  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Victoria  line,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover,  will  meet  with  the  greatest  civility, 
and  be  politely  shown  everything  of  interest  pertaining  to 
it. — D.,  Deal, 


WINTEE  DECOEATION  OF  THE  FLOWEE 

GARDEN. 

I  HAVE  read  with  considerable  interest  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  G.  Abbey  on  the  winter  decoration  of  the  flower  garden. 
The  subject  deserves  the  attention  both  of  the  writers  and 
readers  of  your  journal.  The  present  system  of  flower  g^- 
dening  renders  it  necessary  that  something  should  be  done 
to  remove  the  nakedness  of  the  beds  throughout  the  winter 
season.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  &c.,  are  gorgeous  enough 
through  the  summer  months ;  but  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
OctoW,  if  not  absolutely  killed  their  beauty  is  entirely 
gone,  and  then  the  sooner  they  are  taken  away  the  better. 
But  it  would  cause  a  very  serious  blank  if  the  beds  had  to 
remain  empty  and  bare  froni  that  time  tiU  the  third  or 
fourth  week  in  May,  the  time  when  bedding  plants  would  be 
again  brought  forth  to  occupy  the  place  of  their  predecessors. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  for  serious  consideration 
which  way  the  deficiency  would  be  best  supplied.  Of  coxu'se 
the  plants  must  be  hardy  to  stand  the  rigours  of  the  winter, 
but  they  should  also  be  of  an  ornamental  character.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  suitable  as  evergreen  shrubs,  with  their  various 
shades  of  green  and  different  habits  of  growth.  I  am  not 
much  in  love  with  deciduous  shrubs  for  the  purpose,  whether 
they  be  fiowering  or  otherwise,  as  they  look  so  bare  when 
the  leaves  are  fallen,  nakedness  being  tiie  ol^ect  sought  to 
be  removed. 

Your  correspondent  has  given  a  list  of  those  evergreens 
which  are  most  suitable  for  decorating  the  beds  when  di- 
vested of  their  summer  occupants,  and  any  one  taking  that 
list  or  selecting  from  it  will  not  go  astray  in  the  matter. 

In  reference  to  planting  them,  however,  there  may  be  a 
dijference  of  opinion.  I  Imve  been  in  the  habit  of  following 
a  plan  different  from  the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Abbey, 
and  one  which  some  might  feel  disposed  to  adopt.  If  so,  I 
think  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Your  correspondent  recommends  that  two-thirds  of  the 
beds  be  filled  with  shrubs,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and 
one-third  with  bulbs  and  spring-flowering  plants,  and  that 
each  bed  be  devoted  to  one  separate  kin£— grouping  them* 
in  fact.  This  is  not  my  method.  I  prefer  planting  shrubs 
in  evety  bed,  but  not  to  fill  any  of  them,  and  to  mix  the 
different  kinds  together,  carefully  distributing  each  so  as 
to  secure  variety  and  at  the  same  time  uniformity.  The 
more  conspicuous  and  distinct  sorts  are  particularly  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect,  Aucubas  and  Irish  Yews,  for 
instance ;  for  wherever  one  of  these  is  planted  a  similar  one 
to  match  is  placed,  so  as  to  balance,  as  it  were,  one  side 
with  the  other.  Yews  should  not  be  too  numerous ;  one 
here  and  there  to  take  off  the  flatness  is  quite  sufficient. 

The  beds  are  4  feet  in  width,  the  walks  2  feet.  In  smaU 
circular  beds  I  place  one  plant  in  the  centre.  In  the  middle 
beds,  which  are  nearly  square,  I  place  five — a  centre,  and 
one  near  each  comer.  The  largest  contain  seven  or  eighty 
and  the  others  about  three  each.  When  thus  planted  the 
g^arden  presents  a  very  striking  appearance,  exhibiting  a 
great  variety  both  of  form  and  colour.  Probably  where 
there  are  large  beds  on  grass,  and  these  disconnected  and 
far  apart,  the  plan  of  your  correspondent  may  be  the  best ; 
but  in  geometric  design  containing  a  number  of  compara- 
tively small  beds  close  together,  I  think  it  preferable  to 
adopt  the  open  plan  above  described.     * 

Every  bed  is  planted  with  clusters  of  the  Croons ;  and 
here  again  I  follow  the  mixing  system — not»  however,  with 
each  duster,  which  is  of  ono  distmct  kin^  but  each  bed 
contains  clusters  of  each  colour,  yellow,  blue,  and  white  re- 
peated all  the  way  round  near  the  edge  at  aboat  a  ibot 
apart.  Being  planted  near  the  edge  ^ey  are  oat  of  the 
way  of  the  Adding  plants,  and  consequently  are  not  dis- 
turbed when  their  flowering  season  is  over.  I  find  it  neces- 
sary, however^  to  take  them  up  evezy  three  or  four  yean^ 
for  the  doable  parpose  of  dividing  them  and  p>*Titrlng  them 
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at  a  greater  depth,  as  they  work  up  nearer  to  the  surface 
eyery  year  by  forming  the  yoong  bolbs  on  the  top  of  the 
old  ones. 

I  should  have  planted  a  ring  of  Tnlips  or  Hyacinths  round 
inside  the  Crocuses;  but  these  being  beyond  my  reach,  I 
have  to  make  the  best  of  the  materials  at  hand,  and  the 
Crocuses  on  a  sunny  day  in  February  present  a  picture 
which  is  not  surpassed  by  Geraniums,  &c,,  in  the  month  of 
August. 

^e  shrubs  are  not  potted,  but  are  removed  in  spring  and 
autumn  without  the  slightest  ii^ury,  except  the  Portugal 
Laurels,  which  will  not  bear  the  constant  removal,  soon  pre- 
senting a  sickly  appearance.  All  the  others  do  welL — ^T. 
JoNXS,  Manchester. 

[We  think  that  it  is  as  well  to  print  this  without  much 
oomment.  Edging  beds  with  evergreens  would  also  be  a 
good  idea,  using  Box,  Ivy,  Holly,  &o.,  a  foot  high.] 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 

CHEYSANTHEMUM  SHOW, 

Nov.  9th,  10th,  and  11th. 

Thb  opening-day  was  unfortunately  chosen,  being  that  on 
which  those  of  high  degree  meet  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  England's  hope  and  heir,  and  that,  too, 
on  which  portly  aldermen,  good  citizens,  and  many  guests 
are  wont  to  ei^'oy  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion 
House  and  City  halls.  There  could,  then,  be  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  and  a  large  atten- 
dance there  certainly  was  not,  the  number  present  in  the 
conservatory  where  the  "  show  "  was  held  never  amounting 
at  an  outside  computation  to  three  score  at  any  one  time. 

But  what  of  the  Show  itself?  There  was  but  one  exhibitor 
of  specimen  plants — Mr.  Adam  Forsyth,  of  Stoke  Newington ; 
there  were  but  two  collections  of  cut  blooms,  one  furnished 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  the  other  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird, 
and  Laing,  and  there  was  but  one  collection  of  new  varieties 
— that  of  Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
The  unfortunate  choice  of  an  opening-day  could  have  little, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  lack  of  competition,  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  inducement  offered  being  cer- 
tificates, bearing  a  money  value,  it  is  true,  according  te  the 
receipts,  but  which  in  the  present  case  must  have  been 
less  valuable  than  American  greenbacks.  It  is  evident  that 
without  a  more  solid  inducement  than  these  certificates  ex- 
hibitors will  not  come  forward,  and  there  will  be  no  show ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  show,  the  public  will  not  come  if  they  become 
awaie  of  that  fact,  or,  what  is  more  mischievous  still,  com- 
ing they  go  away  angry  and  disgusted  at  having  put 
themselves  to  much  inconvenience,  and  wasted  thei^  time 
and  money  to  meet  with  a  disappointment.  Among  Mr. 
Forsyth's  specimen  plants  which,  however,  had  not  gene- 
rally arrived  at  their  full  perfection,  there  were  good  ex- 
amples of  Lord  Eanelagh,  orange  red;  Eifleman,  ruby; 
FHnce  Albert,  crimson ;  Bernard  Palissy,  a  showy  orange ; 
Florence  Mary,  and  some  others.  In  Pompons  we  remarked 
nice  standards  of  Cedo  Null!  and  the  Golden  and  Lilac 
Taiieties  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  cut  blooms,  as  already  stated,  there  were  only  two 
exhibitions ;  that  of  twenty-four,  fix>m  Mr.  Forsyth,  con- 
tained good  blooms  of  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  W.  Holborn, 
Alfired  Salter,  Novelty,  and  other  leading  kinds;  that  of 
twelve  firom  Messrs.  Downie  &  Co.  contained  some  blooms 
of  remarkable  size.  Of  the  beautiful  orange  Jardin  des 
Plantes  there  were  blooms  upwards  of  4  inches  across,  while 
Lady  St.  Clair  (white),  was  of  even  larger  size.  Of  Alfred 
Salter  there  was  an  immense  bloom,  as  well  as  large  ones  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  Nil  Desperandum. 

Of  mx,  Ingram's  seedling  Pompons  Alice,  a  pretty  free- 
flowering  yellow,  received  a  seoond-olass  certificate ;  and  a 
similar  award  was  made  te  Princess  Beatrice,  brownish  red, 
the  fiorete  tipped  and  edged  with  yellow. 

The  only  otiier  feature  in  the  Show  worthy  of  remark  was 
oontribated  by  Mr.  Veiteh,  of  the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nurseiy, 
being  Cattleya  labiata  with  five  splendid  spikes  of  ite  beau- 
tifiil  crimson  lilac  blooms,  Lyoaste  Skinneri  with  eight  ftoe 
MfSkm,  and  the  interesting  hybrid  Cattleya  Pomiaiaiia  albi» 


white,  with  the  front  of  the  lip  purplish  rose,  and  a  delicate 
yellow  tinge  in  the  base. 

It  is  due  te  Mr.  Eyles  te  stete  that  scanty  as  the  mate- 
rials were  they  were  made  te  present  the  best  possible  ap- 
pearance by  the  skill  with  which  they  were  arranged.  Chry- 
santhemums, plants  of  the  Society's  own,  were  placed  by 
the  sides  of  the  main  conservatory  walk,  whilst  the  baskets 
along  the  front  were  filled  with  Chrysanthemums  and  Gera- 
niums, edged  with  Selag^ella  denticulata.  Centaurea  can- 
didissima  was  introduced  with  good  effect  in  some  of  the 
baskets.  The  eastern  glazed  entrance  hadlikewise  an  in- 
teresting appearance,  especially  the  farther  end,  where  a 
mixed  bank  of  shrubs,  Chrysantiiemums,  &c,  served  te  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  door. 

This  intended  Exhibition,  for  Exhibition,  except  in  a 
sense  disgraceful  to  the  Society,  it  was  not,  is  only  one  of 
many — vety  many — evidences  that  the  management  is  in 
tetaily  incompetent  hands.  We  will  only  quote  at  present 
one  additional  evidence. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxten,  as  chairman  of  the  Show  Committee — a 
Committee  appointed  te  inquire  what  alterations  in  the  So- 
ciety's Exhibitions  are  desirable — wrote  an  excellent  letter, 
lithographed  for  circulation  among  the  Fellows,  asking  for 
their  opinions  and  information  how  they  would  co-operate 
in  sustaining  weekly  shows.  Eeplies  were  requested  te  be 
sent  by  the  15th  of  Oetober,  yet  some  of  the  Fellows  only 
received  a  copy  of  the  circular  on  the  Sih  of  November,  and 
some  have  never  received  any  at  all ! 

Floral  Cokmittee,  NovEHBEa  8th. — But  few  specimens 
for  examination  made  their  appearance  this  day.  Had  not 
Messrs.  Ivery,  Dorking,  most  kindly  sent  a  large  and  most 
interesting  collection  of  their  multiformed  British  Ferns, 
which  received  a  special  certificate,  there  would  have  been 
a  very  small  exhibition.  Messrs.  Ivery  sent  several  new 
forms  or  varieties  of  British  Ferns,  among  them  Polystichum. 
ang^lare  grandiceps,  P.  angulare  rotundatum,  Athyxium 
Fillx-foemina  Vemoniaa.  A.  Filix-foemina  Victori©,  all  of 
which  received  first-class  certificates.  Athyrium  Filiic- 
foemina  Bamesii,  and  A.  Filix-foemina  tortile,  with  Soolo- 
pendrium  vulgare  marginate-papillosum — well  may  we  ask 
"  what's  in  a  name  ?  " — will  be  seen  again  before  their  merite 
are  decided  upon.  Messrs.  Waterer  &  Godfrey  sent  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  argentea,  a  very  distinct  glaucous-look- 
ing plant — ^first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Ingram,  Frogmore  Gardens,  sent  seedling  Pompon 
Chiysanthemums,  neither  new  in  colour  nor  distinct  from 
others  in  cultivation : — I^cess  Beatrice,  a  yellowish  buff, 
not  unlike  Aurora  borealis,  but  smaller,  a  nice  compact 
fiower — second-class  certificate ;  Alice,  an  early,  very  small- 
fiowering  variety,  deep  yellow — second-class  certificate; 
Gipsy  GHrl,  yellow  and  buff;  Pretty  Polly,  orange  yellow 
petals,  tipped  with  brown;  Princess  Alexandra,  a  small 
white;  Little  Bob;  and  Canary  Burd,  with  bright  lemon- 
coloured  flowers  like  Berrol.  From  Messrs.  Lee,  Ham- 
mersmith, came  a  new  species  of  Epidendrum  (the  name 
was  missing)  with  dull  purplish  flowers,  deep  purple  Hp 
— ^flrst-dass  certificate;  Epiphyllum  truncatum  tricolor, 
a  very  showy  plant  with  bright  scarlet  fiowers  shaded 
with  purple,  and  the  backs  of  the  petals  having  a  bronzy 
tint — this  is  a  great  acquisition  among  the  autumnal  de- 
corative plante — first-class  certificate.  From  the  same  firm 
came  also  Epiphyllum  truncatum  Salmonium  marginatum 
with  crimson  and  white  fiowers. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  sent  twelve  cut  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemum  Queen  of  England,  Jardin  des  Plantes* 
Lady  St.  Clair,  and  Striped  Queen  of  England,  three  fiine 
specimens  of  each — a  special  certificate  was  awarded  them. 


STOZE  NEWINGTON  CHEY8ANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last,  and  was  as  great  a  success  as 
the  South  Kensington  one  was  a  failure.  Comparisons  are 
said  te  be  invidious,  bat  no  one  who  was  at  the  Boyal  Horti- 
coltuxal  Society's  Show  (we  use  the  term  for  convenience) 
could  help  oomparing  what  that  Bodety,  with  all  ite  high 
patioiMg«»  mimerooi  tapportar**  and  aaoient  prettig<^  theii 
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effected,  with  what  a  few  earnest  amatetirs  acoomplisked 
without  such  powerful  auzUiariea. 

This  year  the  Stoke  Newington  Show  was  held  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Kingsland  Eoad,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  at 
the  Manor  Booms,  and,  being  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rail- 
way station,  was  much  more  convenient  of  access.  The 
display  of  specimen  plants  and  cut  blooms  was  even  better 
than  in  former  years,  and  not  being  scattered  to  fill  space, 
was  extremely  effective.  The  arrangement  was  much  the 
same  as  last  year,  the  plants  in  pots  being  placed  at  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  room,  whilst  the  cut  blooms  occupied 
the  tabling  in  the  centre,  a  row  of  pyramid  Pompons  running 
along  the  middle.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  not  a  bad  specimen  or  bloom  in  the  whole  Show ;  a  few 
might  be  defective,  but  they  were  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  excellence  of  the  great  mcgority. 

For  Six  Plants  Mr.  Ward,  Tottenham,  was  fii-st,  with  Prince 
Albert,  covered  with  its  large  crimson  blooms.  Golden  Chris- 
tine, Defiance,  Annie  Salter,  Alma,  and  Lady  Hardinge, 
all  of  which  were  large  healthy  plants,  and  in  fine  bloom. 
Mr.  George,  gardener  to  —  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill, 
xxune  second  with  fine  plants  of  Alma,  Jewess,  densely  covered 
with  its  orange  and  red  blooms,  and  very  even  as  regards 
size.  Little  Hany,  and  Defiance.  Mr.  A.  Forsyth,  nursery- 
man. Stoke  Newington,  was  third,  with  Vesta*  Annie  Salter, 
Lady  Hardinge,  fine,  and  others  all  good. 

In  the  Class  for  Three  Plants  Mr.  Howe,  the  Secretary, 
was  first,  with  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Vesta  4  fset  across, 
and  with  probably  not  less  than  one  hundred  fine  blooms, 
Bifleman,  and  Lady  Hardinge  excellent.  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
second — ^his  Prince  Albert  was  very  fine ;  and  Mr.  George 
third. 

In  the  Class  for  Six  Pompons  in  eight-inch  pots  Mr.  Ward 
was  first.  Salamon,  G^n^ral  CanrolSrt,  and  Duruflet,  were 
remarkably  fine,  particularly  the  last,  which  was  so  densely 
set  with  bloom  that  there  was  not  more  than  enough  foliage 
left  to  set  it  off.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second,  having,  among 
others,  fine  specimens  of  Cedo  NuUi,  Lilac  Cedo  NuUi,  and 
Duruflet. 

For  Three  pyramid  Pompons,  Mr.  Butcher  was  first  with 
nice  plants  of  Cedo  Nulli,  Andromeda,  and  G^n^ral  Canro- 
bert;  Mr.  George  second;  and  from  Mr.  Ward  came  Duru- 
flet, G^n^ral  Canrobert,  and  Cedo  Nulli,  in  beautiful  bloom, 
but  they  were  not  considered  sufficiently  pyramidal  in  their 
growth  to  entitle  them  to  a  prize. 

Extra  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  two  collections,  and 
3Mr.  Howe  carried  off  the  first.  His  Prince  Alfred  had  an 
extraordinary  bloom,  measuring  4^  inches  in  diameter  every 
way,  and  in  fact  forming  a  p^ect  balL  White  Globe,  in 
the  same  collection,  was  4  inches  across,  and  beautifolly 
incurved,  while  of  Lord  Eanelagh,  Lady  Hardinge,  Anto- 
neUi«  Annie  Salter,  and  Alma»  the  specimens  were  likewise 
fine.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  second,  with  excellent  specimens  of 
Beverley,  Chevalier  Domage,  and  others ;  and  among  Pom- 
pons, Golden  Circle,  and  a  very  good  standard  Cedo  Nulli 

The  Cut  Blooms  formed  an  excellent  and  very  effective 
display,  and  many  of  them  were  of  extraordinary  size  and 
perfection.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  blooms 
exhibited  in  eveiy  stand,  or  even  name  the  best  where  all 
were  so  good ;  we  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  stat- 
ing that  we  observed  a  wonderfully  fine  bloom  of  Queen  of 
England  from  Mr.  Moxham.  Lady  St.  Clair,  White  Globe, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Themis,  Princess  of  Wales,  varying  con- 
siderably in  colour  but  very  beautiful.  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  some  instances  of  astonishing  size,  Beverley, 
"Nil  Desperandum,  and  many  others. 

For  Twenty-four  Mr.  Hobinson,  Islington,  was  first ;  Mr. 
Slade  second ;  Mr.  James  third.  Twelve,  Mr.  Moxham  first ; 
Hr.Ward  third ;  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  seoond  prize 
we  omitted  to  take  down.  For  Six,  Mr.  Moxham  first ;  Mr. 
James  second ;  and  in  another  class  for  the  same  number, 
Mr.  Howe  first ;  and  Mr.  Butt  second,  ^he  latter  being  first 
for  a  nice  st^nd  of  Anemone-fiowered  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Snare  second.  Very  good  stands  of  thirty-six  Anemone 
Pompons  came  from  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  James,  who  took  the 
first  and  second  prizes  respectively ;  and  Mr.  George  had  a 
flrst-class  certificate  for  a  seedling  called  Princess  Dagmar, 
blush  white  with  a  high  centre,  which  promises  to  be  an 
aoquisitioUk  Several  ex:tra  prizes  were  offered  by  members 
of  the  Society  to  winners  in  certain  classes ;  three  by  Mr. 


Salter  for  three  blooms  of  Frinoess  of  Wales,  and  three  Ibr 
Bobert  James ;  three  by  Messrs.  James  &  Howe  fc»r  Bobert 
James ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Snare  for  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The 
last  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cornwall*  Kingsland,  with  some  Tocy 
fine  blooms. 

The  exhibition,  and  the  arrangements  connected  with  it. 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  Society  and  its  Secretary,  Mr, 
Howe,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  continue  to  meet  with  that 
support  which  it  so  well  deserves. 


HEATING  TWO   PEACH-HOUSES. 

I  AM  about  heating  two  Peach-houses,  standing  npwavcb 
of  20  feet  from  a  range  of  vineries  which  are  about  to  be 
heated  by  hot-water.  Of  course  I  must  take  the  flow  and 
return  pipes  imderground  to  the  first  Peaeh-hoose;  bui^ 
what  I  want  to  know  is.  How  can  I  take  a  flow  and  retozn 
pipe  to  my  second  Peach-house  without  heating  my  first 
one  ?  I  have  no  sheds  behind  the  houses,  otherwise  I  would 
take  them  in  that  way.  I  intend  forcing  the  flrst  house, 
but  only  to  assist  No.  Z  a  little.^-lNQUisEB. 

[We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  what  you  propose— 
heat  the  second  Peach-house  without  heatmg  the  flxst» 
except  by  having  separate  flow  and  return  pq>es  for  each. 
However,  we  see  no  necessity  for  this,  as  you  mean  to  foroe 
the  first  house,  and  "merely  to  assist  the  second.  Let  the 
flow  and  return  go  all  the  way ;  but  join  the  flow  and  vetimi 
in  the  first  house  by  a  semicircular  joint,  and  shut  o€  the 
circulation  beyond  by  a  valve  or  a  stopcock.  This  will 
enable  you  to  heat  the  first  without  heating  the  second. 
You  will  want  more  piping  than  this  for  the  early  house* 
When  you  do  not  want  neat  shut  off  from  the  other  j^iping* 
and  when  you  want  heat  in  the  second  house  withoot  waait- 
ing  it  in  the  first,  leave  only  the  fiow  and  the  retmn,  and 
counteract  the  little  heat  by  more  air.  This  will  be  ereij 
way  better  than  taking  a  distinct  flow  and  return  to  the 
second  house  under  the  ground.  If  you  had  given  us  the 
position  of  the  houses  we  might  have  been  able  to  advise 
better.] 

GAEDENER  EMIGRATING  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  "J.  C."  as  regards  taking 
Strawberry  plants  to  New  Zealand,  if  some  of  our  finer  sorte 
could  be  taken  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  valuable,  but  good 
kinds  can  be  had  there.  Tools  should  be  taken,  for  almost 
everything  in  that  way,  clothing,  and  fomiture,  are  ftook 
50  to  75  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt 
Quick  would  do  well,  as  all  our  deciduous  trees  flourish 
there,  and  keep  their  leaves  longer  than  in  England.  Hjr 
^end  took  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  the  seeds  of  almost  all 
our  hardy  trees ;  but  said  they  were  of  little  use,  as  there 
were  plenty  of  all  our  common  trees,  as  well  as  fruits  and 
vegetables.  He  advises  people  to  t^e  a  little  of  the  seeds  of 
the  very  best  sorts  of  the  following — ^Cabbage,  Caolifloweoc^ 
Peas,  Radish,  Cucumber  (Melons  will  not  do  without  m 
frame).  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Stocks,  Asters,  Delphiniums^ 
and,  in  fkct,  the  best  of  every  kitchen  vegetable  and  flower 
seed,  as  they  will  be  handy ;  always,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  nearly  all  the  trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers  which  are 
grown  in  England  are  found  there,  being  taken  by  tomer 
emigrants. 

Geraniums,  Verbenas,  &c.,  wiH  live  out  all  the  winter 
near  a  hedge  where  there  is  a  little  protection.  Grass  seede 
may  be  grown  there  on  a  small  scale,  but  it  would  be  che^»er . 
and  better  to  take  them.  Were  I  going  I  would  take  all 
seeds  that  I  might  have  saved,  as  well  as  all  my  friende 
could  give  me.  My  friend  took  chests  of  drawers,  beds^ 
blankets,  carpets,  Hnen,  crockery,  and  all  kinds  of  small 
articles,  as  these  are  dear  there.  Of  course,  this  is  onfy 
advice  for  married  people;  if  single,  take  no  iVimituTe  or 
household  things.  For  the  voyage  take  no  hams  or  baeoau 
as  pork  and  other  good  provisions  in  plenty  are  served  out  ^ 
but  cheese,  or  anything  that  requires  no  cooking,  is  vezy 
handy.  A  few  pounds  of  peppermint  cakes  or  drops,  or  a 
few  bottles  of  wine  or  spirits,  a  table-spoonful  to  be  put  into 
water  when  sickly,  are  very  desirable.  Also  take  pl^ity  oi 
Onions  and  preserves,  as  they  are  very  good  in  sickness. 
Of  course  these  instructions  are  for  working  people  who 
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wish  to  save  their  nonej,  as  most  lozuzies  can  be  bought 
on  board  by  those  who  do  not  mind  paying  an  increased 
pnoe. — Vf.  C. 

LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  CULTUEE. 

It  is  not  vary  generally  known  that  the  period  at  which 
Liliom  lancifoUum  may  be  had  in  bloom,  may  be  very 
greatly  lengthened,  and  this  simply  by  a  system  in  the  time 
at  which  different  bulbs  are  to  be  started^  the  first  quantity 
being  by  a  very  gentle  system  of  forcing  hastened  into  flower 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

To  e£fect  this,  carefully  remove  from  the  bulbs  all  decayed 
natter,  old  lifedess  roots,  &c.,  and  set  about  potting  them 
in  the  first  week  of  January.  Where  pots  of  fine  specimens 
•re  wanted  ohoose  12-inch  pots,  giving  them  an  efficient 
drainage.  For  soil  use  an  skdmixture  of  good  turfy  yellow 
Itnm  pariially  decomposed.  I  prefer  that  in  which  an  abund- 
ance of  white  sandy  grit  is  found.  This  should  be  chopped 
up  into  moderate-sized  lumps,  to  be  afterwards  sifted  to  re- 
move all  the  more  dusty  portions  of  the  soiL  The  more 
turfy  portions  only  ought  to  be  used.  With  this  mix  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal,  some  well-decomposed  leaf  mould,  adding 
a  dash  of  silver  sand.  Fill  the  pots  to  within  3  inches  of 
the  top  with  these  well  mixed  together,  making  the  whole 
tolerably  firm.  Into  this  firmly  press  the  biUbs,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  or  otherwise  injure  the  scales.  Let  the 
tips  of  the  uppear  «calea  upon  the  bulb  appear  through  the 
soil,  placing  tiie  aane  -firmly  around  them.  This  is  very 
essential  to  all  iro$k  jalwated  bulbs,  &o.  The  number  I 
generally  i^aoe  in  a  pot  of  iha  above  size  is  from  seven  to 
nine.  It  depends  wherther  any  of  them  are  likely  to  produce 
two  stems  upon  the  sii^gle  bulb. 

Ajaj  who  may  not  wi^  to  Jiave  large  specimen  pots,  or 
may  prefer  to  have  them  of  a  more  portable  size,  cannot  do 
better  tfalkn  choose  seven-inch  pots,  in  which  four  or  five 
bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  similar  manner. 

HSiese  snaaller  pots  will  not  need  half  the  care  and  at- 
tenbion  that  the  larger  ones  do,  as  the  same  caution  as  to 
wvtesiBg,  &Cj  need  not  be  observed.  The  large  mass  at  this 
•eady  season  of  the  year  getting  so  easily  overladen  with 
mttstnre,  will  cause  the  soil,  being  without  roots,  to  sour  if 
great  care  is  not  observed. 

Place  the  pots  in  a  situation  where  they  will  receive  a 
moderate  amount  of  light  and  heat;  the  temp^ature  not 
to  be  below  that  generally  kept  up  in  a  gpreenhousc.  As 
I  luMne  before  observed,  care  should  be  taken,  especially  at 
tins  saxly  season,  in  watering  them.  They  will  require  none 
nntil  the  plants  have  made  a  start,  when  a  thorough  good 
soaking  of  tepid  water  will  greatly  benefit  these.  They 
should  now  be  removed  into  a  temperature  of  at  least  55*^, 
with  light  and  air.  When  they  have  made  a  growth  of  6  or 
7  inches  they  can  be  removed  to  the  more  airy  end  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  to  a  pit,  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded. 

At  the  base  of  that  portion  of  the  growth  which  may  be 
above  the  soil,  a  quantity  of  strong  healthy  roots  may  be 
observed ;  firmly  cover  these  with  some  pieces  of  turfy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  &c.,  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  pot  to  within  the 
•customary  distance  from  the  rim.  With  occasional  sprink- 
lings overhead,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  more  liberal 
root-waterings,  they  may,  taking  care  to  tie  them  when 
necessary,  remain  in  this  situation  until  the  period  of  their 
flowering,  which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  July  at  the 
latest. 

The  next  batch  may  be  potted  about  the  middle,  or  in  the 
end  of  February.  These  should  be  treated  precisely  like 
the  former,  save  that  they  will  require  no  heat,  but  should 
be  placed  in  any  sheltered  position  until  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  when  they  should  be  removed  into  a  light,  airy 
situation,  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them,  there  to  remain 
tmtil  they  require  staking,  and  are  showing  for  flower,  which 
will  be  about  the  end  of  August. 

The  next  in  succession  are  to  be  grown  entirely  in  the 
open  ground,  where  they  will  flower  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing simple  treatment.  Pick  carefully  out  of  the  old  soil 
every  btfib.  I  dibble  these  out  in  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  stand,  four  or  five  in  a  patch,  taking  care  to  place 
them  some  5  or  6  inches  deep.  An  American-bed  I  find 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  them,  especially  one  of  those 
vhioh  for  the  want  of  better  material  is  composed  of  an  ad- 


mixture of  heavy  sandy  loam.  These  small  bulbs,  some  of 
them  scarcely  more  than  a  scale  in  size,  perfect  a  growtii 
sufficient  in  one  season  to  flower  in  the  following  one,  and 
thus  I  have  annually  in  that  spot  a  goodly  bunch  of  these 
blooming  more  or  less  efficiently  according  to  the  season,  and 
giving  a  succession  of  flowers  from  July  until  the  frosts  of 
autumn  visit  us. 

These  LUies  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  good  flowers 
for  travelling  long  distances  without  losing  either  beauty 
or  fragrance.  They  should  be  taken  off  the  main  stalk  with, 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  the  flower-stalk,  at  from  two  to 
four  days  before  the  period  at  which  they  would  naturally 
expand,  and  if  desired  to  be  sent  any  cUstance  before  ex- 
panding^  they  only  require  to  be  placed  where  they  will  not 
become  crushed,  wrapped  up  in  paper.  I  forward  ^m  from 
here  each  season  by  post  to  beyond  Inverness. — W.  Easlst, 
DigsweU, 

ENVILLE  HALL. 
{Concluded  from  page  376.) 

Wb  now  pass  from  the  museum  to  the  comparatively 
open  lawn,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  to  notice  the 
singular  mass  of  Limes,  one  being  of  the  parvifolia  or  micro- 
phylla  kind,  and  the  other  the  common  Lime  (the  TUia 
europeea).  Both  kinds  now  come  so  close  together  as  to 
resemble  almost  one  mass.  The  parvifolia  seems  to  have 
been  three  trees  planted  closely  to  each  other,  but  now 
appearing  as  one,  and  sweeping  the  ground  with  their 
healthy  branches.  The  common  Lime  had  only  been  one 
tree,  and  though  lofty,  the  bole  is  not  particularly  large ; 
but  branches  from  that  tree  had  touched  the  ground,  layered 
themselves  naturally,  in  the  manner  of  the  Banyan  tree, 
had  a  good  J&ght  for  pre-eminence  on  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  the  strongest,  and  now  good-sized  trees  are  rising, 
with  but  very  slender  brandi-Uke  connections  between  the 
old  stesM  and  the  new  ones,  and  the  process  has  been 
repes^ted,  and  even  now  the  small  outside  branches  that 
sweep  the  ground  are  many  of  them  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  the  soil.  The  circumference  of  the  heads  of  these  trees 
is  xespeotively  132  and  116  yards.  We  are  a  little  in  doubt 
whether  the  latter  figures  are  correct.  A  part  of  this  fine 
mass  of  Limes  is  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  the  varieties  of  Hollies 
and  other  evergreens  in  these  grounds,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  particularly  three  fine  trees — the 
first  is  a  beautiful  upright-growing  deciduous  Cypress,  near 
the  mansion ;  the  second  a  splendid  Chestnut  (24),  near  the 
east  end  of  the  aeahorse  pool ;  and  the  third  is  a  very  fine 
plant  of  Picea  nobilis,  well  planned  on  a  lawn  between  that 
pool  and  the  museum  walk.  This  massive  plant,  well  worthy 
of  an  engraving,  is  34  feet  in  height,  66  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence of  branches,  and  4  feet  10  inches  in  g^th  of  stem.  From 
opposite  the  fine  Chestnut  fine  views  are  obtained  over  the 
pool,  and  across  the  rising  ground  of  the  park  up  to  the 
arched  gates,  &Ct 

The  seahorse  pool  (23)  is  one  of  those  combinations  of  the 
seemingly  natural  and  the  purely  artistic,  conjoined  with 
the  mythological,  that  never  fail  to  delight.  The  beauty  of 
the  statuary  (the  heads  'of  which  appear  in  the  engraving) 
is  enhanced  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  mirror  of 
water,  reflecting  the  shading  of  the  evergreens  and  the 
drooping  Willows  that  fringe  its  banks.  We  have  become  so 
dull  in  all  that  pertains  to  classic  lore  that  we  were  unable 
to  read  the  history  the  figures  were  no  doubt  intended  to 
illustrate,  so  we  just  make  a  story  for  ourselves,  which  may 
do  until  the  true  one  is  told.  The  central  figure  we  conclude 
to  be  Triton,  the  son  and  the  trumpeter  of  Neptune,  blow- 
ing his  shell  horn  to  arouse  the  sleepy  but  beautiful  Nereids 
to  come  and  take  their  morning  gallopade,  that  will  leave  no 
sound  of  hoof  or  footfall  behind  it.  Striking  as  this  pool  is 
when  in  repose,  what  shall  we  say  of  it  when  a  water  jet 
rises  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  when  numerous  jets  play  and 
cross  each  other,  and  when  amid  the  mist  and  the  spray  the 
beautiful  rainbows  are  ever  forming  and  disappearing,  now 
aloft,  now  almost  touching  the  water,  chasing  each  other  as 
if  some  unseen  fairyland,  and  not  this  earth,  were  their 
destined  home  ? 

If  we  go  a  little  southward  from  this  pool  to  a  higher 
walk  (25),  we  obtain  one  of  the  finest  views  within  the 
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diwaed  part  of  ths  demeaDe.  Looking  down  opon  the  pool 
va  BM  part  of  the  water,  and  mott  of  the  statoarj,  and 
onwards,  paat  the  fine  Cheatnnt  (24)  on  the  teft,  and  the 
■BBBB  of  Imnea  on  the  right,  part  of  the  conierratorj  tor- 


tile parith  ohtiioh,  £c.    This  view  ii  that  which  w«  hava 
«nirraTS(L 

From  this  lame  walk  (25)  on  the  plan,  a  fine  view  i«  ob- 
tained OFor  the  top  of  the  pool  of  the  aerpentiue  ribbon- 
border  (SO),  which,  aommencing  iu  a  low  lerel  near  the  weet 
end  of  the  pool,  winds  somewhat  abruptly  tip  the  hill,  the 
rising  as  well  as  the  winding  giving  additional  oharme  to 
ita  beauty.  Both  theae  bordeni  are  beantifally  backed  by 
erergreena,  which  reflected  the  bright  colouring  of  the 
ribbona.  They  were  thna  planted  on  each  aide  of  the  walk 
beginning  at  the  graaa  verge: — Cerastiam  tomentoenm, 
19  inehea   in  width,  followed  by  Lobelia  apemosa,  Anrea 


floribnnda  Caloeolarla,  and  old,  bright,  rather  strong  SoaiM 
Geranianis,aaohof  thasa  18  in^ea  in  width,  the  same  as  the 
Ceraatiam.  The  dense  planting,  with  the  rise  and  bending 
of  the  borders,  rendered  them  reiTattractire. 

There  is  a  beantifkil  Weeping  Willow  at  the  top  of  tha 
seahorse  pool ;  andbetweenitandtbeterraceatthe  weetend 
of  Jordan's  pool  is  a  steep  sloping  bank  of  beautifnl  gtaaa, 
the  one  poof  being  some  20  or  SO  feet  in  height  above  tha 
other.  From  the  walk  above  this  bank  a  fine  view  ia  oIk 
tained  of  port  of  the  mansion  over  the  head  of  th»  WiHow, 
part  of  the  a^horae  pool,  and  onwards  beyond  the  mamsion> 
over  part  of  the  Scotch  Fira.  of  the  raoeooorae. 

Jordan's  pool  (32),  is  much  the  largest,  and  ha»  a  brick 
wall  all  Tonnd  ita  sidea,  and  a  nice  boat-honae.  There  ia  *m 
island  chiefly  of  the  Alder,  and  some  ttioe  paks.  Birches,  and 
Willows  frmging  ita  banks.  On  the  terrace  ait  its  west  end 
are  four  very  lo^  vases  filled  with  Soarlet  Oeraninma  and 
sculptured  with  ae  heads  of  oelabnted  warriora,  poets,  and 


atateamen;  bnt  which  onr  artiaans  of  the  black  conntty  have 
christened  The  Twelve  Apostles,  showing  that  they  knew 
rather  mom  of  their  Bible  than  the  great  names  of  the  world's 
antiquity.  The  great  attraction  of  this  pool  ia  ita  wonderful 
jet,  which  rises  in  a  straight  column  of  water  and  spray  to 
the  enormous  height  of  180  feet.  The  boatman  by  rowing 
to  the  jet  puts  on  ever  so  many  devices ;  but  tone  one  lof^ 
jet  waa  Vie  grand  one.  Uany  years  ago  we  iritnesaed  the 
jat  of  the  Emperor  fountain  at  Chitsworth,  and  though 


One  great  charm  was,  that  we  were  privileged  with  the  ai^ht 
otnnmeroaa  beautifDlTainbawa.twoor  three  in  thedaahing 
qnay  at  one  time.  We  had  never  seen  any  but  the  slightest 
iq^earanoe  of  them  iu  similar  drcnmstanccs  before,  bnt 
bare  they  irere  maaaive,  and  no  aooner  was  one  gooe  than 
another  and  another  appeared.  We  atoodwitb  onr  backs  to 
ibe  snn  which  was  shining  brightly.  Mr.  Craw  said  he  never 
saw  anything  ao  grand  in  that  my  before,    'lliore  might 


have  been  aome  peculiar  condition  in  the  atmoaiAere  tliat 
helpedtogireossomanyof  theseabifting,  ahading,  colotned 
bowa.  We  oonld  not  help  wiahing  that  they  had  been  aeeD 
by  soma  four  thousand  of  our  brethren  of  the  black  coontry 
as  somethinK  of  tha  beautiful  to  talk  about  lOi  days  e^ 
years  to  como.  The  gardens  are  open  during  aummer  fbr 
two  daya  in  tbe  week,  and  freoueDtly  there  are  &om  three  to 
four  thouaand  viaitors,  Lord  Stamford  adding  to  hia  othar 
liberality,  the  great  kindoeaa  of  having  the«e  fountains 
playedhalf  an  hour  each  day  for  their  gniti&eiilion. 

These  fountains  are  supplied  from  a  reservoir  on  the  ele- 
vated sheep-walka  which  we  afterwards  visited,  aad  wUcb 
is  itself  filled  by  two  engines  of  tMrty-five  horse-power  each, 
and  managed  by  an  engineer  and  aaaiatanta.  The  size  of 
this  reaervoir,  atrongly  and  secure^  built,  is  in  length 
435  feet,  width  136  feet, and  depth  10feet,and  it  hohia  whm 
full  4,110,760  gallons.  In  noticing  anch  works  and  their 
resnlts,  we  ooujd  not  help  reflecting,  that  though  it  is  often 
a  great  thing  for  the  designer  to  derive  personal  aatia&otloB 
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from  bis  work,  it  Ib  stUl  a  ilur  greater  and  nobler  result  to  be 
thm  the  means  of  imparting  a  high-toned  gratification  to 
the  thonaands  who  otherwise  might  have  little  opportonity 
of  being  influenced  by  snch  assemblages  of  the  beantifhl. 

By  a  walk  on  the  north  side  of  this  Jordan's  pool,  we  pass 
the  boat-honse  (83),  a  rustic  bridge  (86),  and  continuing  our 
course  through  a  dell  with  picturesque  wooded  banks  on 
eadi  Bide,  we  reach  the  bird  cottage  in  the  woods.  This 
charming  retreat  would  just  haye  suited  some  hermit  and 
anchorite  of  the  olden  time,  to  try  at  least,  however  vainly, 
if  happiness  could  be  g^ed  by  shutting  the  heart  up  from 
the  associations  and  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  The 
cottage  is  roughly  pUed  with  blocks  of  brick,  covered  with 
grey  sheets  of  lead,  and  has  even  bits  of  stained  glass  in  the 
windows,  but  is  comfortably  finished  within  to  meet  the 
wants  of  its  inmates.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  at 
present  the  workman  and  his  family  who  inhabit  this  se- 
questered spot,  its  chief  charm  consists  in  the  picturesque 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  a  fine  Oak  tree  at 
the  entrance,  and  great  numb^s  of  fiuitaaled  pigeons,  which 
with  their  pure  snowy  plumage,  ccntrasted  charmingly  with 
the  dark  sombre  Yews,  among  which  they  moved  as  coquet- 
ishly,  as  if  they  had  never  £iown  what  it  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

From  this  point  we  retraced  our  steps,  and  climbed  up  a 
steep  bank  to  the  pagoda  (34),  placed  at  the  western  point 
of  the  dressed  .grounds,  with  the  rich  woods  behind  it.  A 
duster  of  fiower-beds  had  previously  ornamented  the  front 
of  this  pagoda,  but  with  great  good  taste  these  had  been  re- 
moved, so  that  nothing  of  the  Httle,  even  though  beautiful, 
should  interfere  with  the  open  en>anse  of  lawn,  and  its 
side  masses  of  evergreens  and  sing^  specimens  of  Conifers 
arranged  for  picturesquo  effect,  or  distract  the  attention 
from  glancing  over  a  good  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds, 
the  raceoourse  beyond,  and  a  portion  of  the  country  on- 
wards to  Dudley  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  woodlands  of 
H^ley  Park  on  the  other. 

We  forget  from  what  point  through  the  woods  we  went  to 
the  sheep-walk,  and  the  reservoirs  for  the  fountains,  but  we 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  fine  picturesque  effect  of 
these  bounds^  woods  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  undulating 
character  of  the  grounds,  and  the  high  crests  and  the  deep 
valleys  between  them.  In  one  of  these  is  placed  the  seat  in 
the  valley,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  turf  between  the  shelv- 
ing mounds,  which  were  clothed  near  the  edges  with  fine 
Oaks  and  other  trees,  with  their  branches  sweeping  the 
noh  pasture.  From  this  seat  on  which  we  rested  a  fine 
view  IS  obtained  of  the  surrounding  scenery ;  and  the  same 
may  be  more  truly  said  of  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  seen 
firom  the  rotunda,  which  itself  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
landscape  as  approaching  Enville  from  Stourton  Castle. 

But  not  to  weary  our  readers,  we  may  just  state  that  the 
last  place  we  visited  in  the  park  were  the  arched  gates  that 
led  through  to  the  drive  to  the  upper  sheep-walks.  The  view 
from  thence  was  rich  and  varied.  On  the  left  the  eye 
sweeps  over  Jordan's  pool  in  the  valley,  the  comer  of  the 
serpentine  ribbon-border,  and  other  fine  parts  of  the  fiower 
mtdenB,  passes  on  to  the  tower  of  Enville  Church,  and 
nrther  on  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  common  of  Highgate 
Heath,  and  the  black  hills  beyond.  In  the  middle  view  the 
eye  sweeps  over  part  of  the  seahorse  pool,  a  part  of  the 
front  of  the  museum,  with  its  fine  oriel  windows,  the  towers 
and  domes  of  the  conservatory,  a  portion  of  l^e  village  of 
Enville,  and  obtains  peeps  of  the  glass  houses  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  whilst  a  little  to  the  riffht  part  of  the 
mansion  is  seen  through  the  trees,  the  £stant  windmill, 
and  fiirther  distant  stifi  the  Sedgley  and  Dudley  hiUs.  On 
the  right  the  eye  sweeps  down  on  the  mansion,  with  the 
temple  pool  in  front  (not  shown  in  plan),  fringed  with  Firs, 
Willows,  and  other  trees,  and  in  the  distance  are  seen  the 
sombre  Fir  woods  of  the  racecourse — the  view  altogether  is 
so  striking,  that  the  visitors  to  Enville  should  endeavour  to 
realise  it. 

We  must  now  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations. 

1.  As  to  the  industry,  cultural  skiS,  refined  taste,  and 
general  intelligence  of  the  superintendent  of  these  ^aidens, 
were  we  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of  eulogy  it  would 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  word  "  Cireumspice** — ^Lw>k  around ! 

2.  Few  places  owe  more  than  Enville  to  the  fine  natural 
position,  with  its  lofty  undulating  baokgroonds.    llKese 


have  been  so  improved  by  iudicious  planting,  and  leav* 
ing  wide  massive  spaces  for  herbage,  as  to  present  a  soene 
of  rare  contrasted  beauty.  Even  in  the  more  polished 
gaxdening  departments,  thanks  to  the  good  taste  of  the  pro* 
prietors,  and  the  various  artists  employed,  none  of  these 
gprand  features  have  been  obscured  or  frittered  away  by  any 
of  the  so-called  improvements  of  the  day. 

3.  The  style  of  flower-gardening  adopted  is  one  the  most 
simple  and  unique.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  regular 
group  of  beds,  which,  by  the  disparity  of  their  size  and  the 
irregularity  of  their  outline,  are  made  to  unite  to  form  a 
symmetric^  whole.  The  only  form  or  figure  of  a  bed  used 
is  that  most  pleasing  of  all,  the  cirde.  Each  of  these 
circles,  as  planted  by  Mr.  Craw,  with  its  centre  and  border- 
ing, is  perfect  in  itself.  Where  numbers  of  these  are  placed 
in  masses,  as  south  of  the  conservatory,  and  north  of  the 
ribbon-border,  each  circle  is  not  only  complete  in  itself,  but 
it  is  planted  so  as  to  balance,  contoist,  or  shade,  with  the 
circles  near  it,  so  that  there  is  as  much  care  taken  in  the 
planting  as  if  the  clumps  belonged  to  a  regular  group.  A 
look  at  the  very  reduced  ground  plan  would  lead  the  reader 
to  suppose  that  these  circles  were  crowded  together  so  as  to 
do  away  with  the  feeling  of  repose,  but  that  i^  not  so  in 
reality,  and  this  any  one  may  perceive  who  wilL  recollect 
that  each  of  these  usual-sized  circles  is  from  18  to  20  feet 
in  diameter,  as  then  he  will  see  that  the  spaces  of  lawn 
between  them  are  wide.  To  compensate  for  even  the  appear- 
ance of  crowding  beds  here,  there  are  but  few  on  the  fine 
open  lawns  north  and  west  of  the  conservatory;  and  perhaps 
the  large  circles  there  might  be  lessened  in  number  with 
advantage.  With  sJl  our  love  for  the  circle,  however,  and 
beautifully  as  these  beds  were  filled,  there  seemed  a  degree 
of  sameness  even  as  to  their  outline,  and  the  regularity  with 
which  they  were  placed  upon  the  ground,  so  thai,  though  we 
would  not  wish  the  present  system  to  be  altered,  we  would 
wish  it  to  be  80  far  broken  in  upon  as  to  give  variety  even 
in  outline.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  simple  recrulax 
group  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the  walk  in  front  or  the 
conservatory,  not  only  would  a  new  feature,  as  well  as 
variety,  be  produced,  but  the  clumps  of  the  groups  beine 
placed  closer  together,  there  would  be  more  of  contrasted 
colour  brought  at  once  under  the  eye,  and  larger  spaces  of 
turf  would  be  secured  near  the  museum  border,  and  round 
the  fine  purple  Beech  (13),  whilst  a  good  opening  would  be 
made  for  the  introduction  of  vases  and  statuary,  of  which, 
considering  their  grandeur,  these  gardens  cannot  be  said  to 
be  rich  at  present,  if  we  except  the  seahorse  pool. 

4.  The  ribbon-borders  are  a  grand  feature  at  Enville,  and 
that  not  so  much  owing  to  the  planting  and  the  plants, 
though  both  were  very  good,  but  to  their  massive  back- 
grounds of  various-tinted  green  of  Laurels,  Hollies.  Laums- 
tmus,  and  Rhododendrons.  The  fine  spikes  of  the  Holly- 
hocks looked  very  noble  ag^ainst  such  backgrounds.  The 
very  best  level  ribbon-borders  we  ever  saw,  as  proofs  of  cul- 
tural skill  and  unremitting  care,  were  at  Oulton  Park,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  "mils,  but  they  lacked  the  grandeur 
of  the  post-office  ribbon-border  at  Enville,  because  they  had 
no  such  background. 

6.  In  looking  at  the  ground  plan  one  would  be  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  the  walks  would  be  too  numerous,  and  that  several, 
as  yellow  or  brown  stringy  could  be  seen  from  almost  any 
place ;  neither  is  the  case.  We  hardly  recollect  seeing  one 
waUc  from  another,  except  at  the  points  of  junction.  The 
very  number  seemed  necessary  to  get  to  see  the  diiferent 
oly'ects  comfortably.  The  intrusion  of  the  sight  of  other 
walks  is  almost  constantly  prevented  by  the  undulating 
character  of  the  ground,  the  position  of  the  masses  of  shrubQ, 
and  even  by  the  size  and  rounded  outline  of  the  beds. 

6.  Whilst  the  masses  of  shrubs  and  the  background  of 
the  ribbon-bordeis  are  densely  planted,  all  single  specimens 
of  Conifers  and  others  will  have  ample  spaoe  not  only  te  grow; 
but  te  show  off  their  beauties. 

7.  We  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  kindness  and 
liberality  with  which  the  noble  proprietors  of  these  grounds 
open  them  two  days  in  ike  week  during  the  summer  to  the 
public.  Entrance  is  obtained  by  ticket,  procured  readily  at 
the  hotel  or  from  Mr.  Craw,  the  tickete  being  chiefiy  a  matter 
of  form,  but  so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  manager  easily  to 
know  the  number  of  visitors  that  are  present  each  day. 
Thousands  of  all  ranks  and  oUsses  use  and  appreciate  the 
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boon«  and  with  Bosaoeij  an  «zc^tion  the  great  myriads  act 
thQroaghJy  as  if  they  felt  their  sense  of  right  and  honour 
appealed  to.  We  have  lately  Jieard  a  good  deal  of  the  axiom, 
that  "  Pvoper^  has  its  du^es  as  well  as  its  rights."  It  is 
fliharaoterisiio  of  our  times,  that  so  many  of  our  nobles  and 
gentry  go  far  beyond  the  stem  demands  of  duty  in  the  sym- 
pathy they  manifest  for  all  that  will  interest,  amuse,  instruct, 
and  elevate  their  humUer  brethren.  The  standing  aloof 
in  solitary  dignity,  t^e  attempt  to  live  for  ourselves  alone, 
will  ever  be  found  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  whether  tried  by 
the  peer  in  his  palace  or  the  peasant  in  his  cottage.  Wo  have 
beaxd  some  would*be  independent  people  sing  until  they 
were  hoarse — 

*\I  cam  for  sobody,  no.  not  I, 
And  nobody  cares  ibr  me.*' 

But  the  louder  they  sang  the  more  did  they  confirm  the  im- 
pression that  they  did  care,  just  as  tibe  schoolboy  who  has 
learned  enough  to  make  him  superstitious,  "  whistles  the 
loudest  to  keep  his  courage  up,  whilst  shaking  like  an 
Aspen  leaf  at  every  wind  rustling  among  the  grave-stones 
at  night,  as  he  passes  through  Uie  churchyard.  No  man, 
however  much  he  may  wish  it,  can  stand  alone  uninfluenced 
or  uninfluencing,  or  escape  if  he  would  the  attendant  re- 
sponsibilitsc.     A  great  step  in  human  progress  would  be 

Sained  were  there  a  more  general  practical  recognition  of 
ie  fiict,  that  one  of  the  very  best  means  of  securing  happi- 
IMSs  for  ourselves,  is  simply  to  be  engaged  in  making  others 
happy. 

And,  lastly,  whilst  such  means  as  these  are  presented  for 
tiie  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, the  best  interests  of  the  villagers  of  Enville  have  not 
been  neglected.  The  last  place  we  visited  was  a  very  elegant 
aohool-house*  and  residence  for  the  schoolmaster,  erected 
by  Lady  Stamford,  and  presented  by  her  ladyship  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  village.  Before  seeing  the  master,  we  had  a 
walk  through  the  garden,  and  found  that  he  was  as  fond  of 
the  garden  as  ourselves,  although  the  hares  had  tried  hard 
to  lessen  his  enthusiasm  by  nipping  the  points  of  his 
&vourite  fruit  trees.  We  hope  that  by  this  time  they  are 
thoroup^bly  excluded  by  a  close  fence  or  wire  netting.  Every- 
thing in  the  school,  from  the  stained  and  varnished  open 
Toof,  the  maps  and  illustrations  on  the  walls,  the  tables  and 
£orms,  and  the  unique  desk  of  the  master,  spoke  not  only  of 
comfort,  but  elegance,  and  in  this  respect  contrasted  strongly 
with  what  we  had  lately  been  readiog  of  the  dirty,  hacked, 
and  whittled  appearance  of  the  forms  and  tables,  and  even 
what  served  as  tutors'  desks,  at  Eton.  We  are  not  in  a 
I>osition  to  say  what  effect  such  appearances  of  the  untidy 
and  the  dismal  may  have  on  the  young  gentlemen  who  con- 
gregate there,  but  we  do  know  that  a  dirty  church  or  chapel, 
and  a  miserable-looking  schoolroom,  exert  a  deteriorating 
influence  on  the  rising  generation  amongst  us  of  the  working 
classes.  At  Enville  we  can  fwicy  many  an  urdiin  curiously 
acrutinising  the  wonderfrd  rostrum  of  the  teacher,  with  its 
nmny  distinct  boxes,  and  next  to  countless  drawers,  all  so 
bright  with  their  varnished  handles,  until  he  feels  that 
everything  approaching  the  untidy  and  the  slovenly  would 
be  quite  out  of  place.  We  are  not  disposed,  without  a 
jMfOviso  as  to  the  kind  of  beauty,  to  join  thoroughly  in  the 

rpoution,  **  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  but  we 
maintain  that  all  beauty  does  exert  a  softening,  reflning, 
And  elevating  influence.  We  hope  the  villagers  will  suffi- 
dently  appreciate  their  advantages,  as  that  will  be  the  best 
ooi^Mnsation  they  can  give  for  such  kindness  and  liberality. 
We  take  this  opportunify  of  correcting  a  misprint  which 
occurred  m  the  tlurd  paragraph  of  page  376,  in  which  the 
first  bed  in  the  third  row  is  said  to  be  edged  with  Lord 
Stamford  Verbena,  instead  of  the  Geranium  of  that  name. 
— B.F. 
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KITOHBN  OABDEN. 

Wheeling  out  manures,  composts,  earths,  mud,  &c, 
trenching,  draining,  making  new  walks,  and  repairing  old 
ones,  are  amongst  the  principid  operations  at  the  present 
season  in  this  aepartment.  Always  make  choice  of  suit- 
able weather  for  performing  each,  with  a  view  to  cleanliness 
and  good  order.  AsparngtUp  some  of  the  earth  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  its  place  si^pplied 


with  strong,  zioh«  decomposed  stable-maau^e,  to  which  may 
be  added*  with  good  effect,  a  sprinkling  of  salt.  The  fin* 
dry  weather  we  have  had  lately  hias  been  particularly  favour- 
able for  taking  up  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet,  and  if  not 
already  done.  &t  the  ground  they  occupied  be  trenched;  and 
where  the  soil  is  day  or  strong  loam,  let  it  be  ridded,  that 
the  frost  and  air  may  act  on  as  large  a  surfiEkce  of  it  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  ground  is  required  for  planting  Potatoe^ 
the  ridges  may  be  made  2  feet  apart  from  the  centre,  ana 
the  Potatoes  may  be  put  3  or  4  inches  under  the  surfhoe  of 
the  soil  between  the  ridges,  and  the  ridges  will  crumUe 
down  as  frost  approaches,  and  protect  the  tubers  from  its 
action.  Jerusalan  Artichokes,  a  bushel  of  t^em  may  now  be 
taken  up,  and  placed  among  some  mould  in  any  convenient 
comer,  for  use  when  frost  renders  it  difficult  to  get  them 
up  in  the  open  ground.  The  same  applies  to  Horseradislu 
Onions,  the  ground  intended  for  them  next  year  to  be 
trenched  up,  and  some  rich  manure  laid  on  the  top,  wMch 
must  be  wdl  knocked  about  in  dry  frosty  weather  during 
winter.  Peas,  about  the  20th  of  the  month  is  by  many  coor 
sidered  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  them,  as  also  Broad  Beans^ 
to  stand  through  the  winter.  Sea-Jcale,  clear  off  the  decayed 
leaves,  and  cover  a  portion  with  pots,  to  be  ready  for  coveiv 
ing  with  leaves  and  fresh  manure,  or  leaves  alone  if  the 
other  is  not  attainable.  Ground  may  now  be  made  ready 
for  new  pluitations  of  this,  Khubarb,  and  Asparagus,  and  as 
these  are  what  may  be  termed  permanent  crops,  every  care 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  thorough  preparation  of  the 
sou  for  them.  The  ground  to  be  trenched  2^  feet  deep,  ma^ 
nured,  pulverised,  and  drained,  and  where  it  is  exhausted  in 
some  of  its  essential  qualities — as  nearly  all  old  gard^i  sofl 
is — ^there  ought  to  be  an  addition  of  new  loam;  for  real 
success  this  is  imperative.  Clear  away  dead  leaves  from  all 
growing  crops,  and  fill  up  blanks  as  they  occur. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Continue  to  prepare  for  firuit-tree  planting  T>y  draining, 
trenching,  and  pulverising  the  soil,  and  after  planting  stake, 
tie  securely,  and  mulch  them  in  good  time.  Clear  away  all 
dead  leaves  from  wall  trees,  and  remove  the  green  fruit 
from  Pigs.  The  established  strong-growing  fruit  trees  that 
are  tardy  in  producing  fruit  should  be  root-pruned ;  but  this 
must  be  performed  according  to  circumstances,  if  the  trees 
are  planted  too  deep,  or  the  soil  has  been  raised  above  or 
about  them  since  planting,  by  all  means  fork  the  roots  out 
carefully,  and  plant  them  again  on  the  surface,  spreading 
out  the  roots  judiciously,  and  then  mulch  them.  If  the  trees 
to  be  operated  on  are  planted  high  and  dry,  fo^  about 
them  at  a  reasonable  distance,  and  prone  back  the  main  or 
strongest  roots  as  you  find  them.  Raspberry  plantations 
to  be  cleared  of  the  dead  canes  and  superfluous  wood,  the 
suckers  taken  off,  and,  where  required,  the  strongest  to  bs 
at  once  planted  for  succession. 

FLOWXB  QAIUDiXK. 

To  keep  the  walks,  lawn,  flower-beds,  and  borders  dear  of 
the  fast-falling  leaves,  when  all  traces  of  the  labour  and  at* 
tention  of  one  day  may  be  effaced  by  the  next,  will  now 
require  unremitting  attention,  if  the  garden  is  daily  visited 
for  amusement  and  fresh  air,  or  if  it  is  seen  from  the 
windows.  Now,  that  the  frost  has  transformed  the  gay  and 
lively  tenants  of  the  garden  into  blackened  q>ectres,  it  m 
advisable  to  remove  them  out  oi  sight,  and  to  fill  qp  their 
places  with  bulbs  or  evergreens,  as  recommended  last  week. 
We  have  seen  small  branches  of  evergreens  stuck  all  over 
the  beds  as  "  make-believes  "  that  they  were  plants  in  poSk* 
The  difference  to  the  ^e  of  taste  is  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  mock  turtle  soup  and  real  turtle  soup  to  the  tasts 
of  an  alderman.  Flower-borders  of  a  stiff  and  unkindly 
nature  will  be  improved  by  an  admixture  of  road  sand*  leaf 
mould,  wood  ashes,  or  any  other  light  soil  dug  in,  leaving  the 
surface  to  be  fully  exposed  to  frosts,  when  it  will  be  in  a 
more  pulverised  and  One  state  for  planting  or  sowing  at  thft 
proper  season.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  that  had  been  at  first 
planted  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  are  too  generally 
left  to  spoil  each  other.  The  reluctance  to  prune  and  ^m 
shrubberies  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  gardens  of 
amateurs,  but  by  removing  such  trees  or  shrubs  as  are  too 
near,  and  by  giving  more  space  to  the  moie  valuable  varieties 
a  more  natural  and  delightful  effect  would  be  produced. 
axisxNHousa  and  consskvatort. 

The  froety  nights  will  render  areoouise  to  fires  absohttely 
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neccgooiy.  Begolarl^  x«moTe  all  dead  leaTM  and  pareTeat 
the  sprctfid  of  moes  in  any  sttnalioflu  Creepers  ihoold  be 
doeely  tied  that  thc^  aiaj  intecfere  aa  little  as  possible  with 
the  fiOl  of  Cght  OS  the  houses.  Give  timely  attention  to 
Ptoviding  a  sucoession  of  bloom  with  whieh  to  keep  the  oon- 
aesratosy  gay.  Be  carefol  not  to  let  plants  in  bloom  snffn: 
£)r  the  want  of  water,  giring  weak  clear  mannre  water  to 
Chzysanthemoms,  Salvias,  CameUias,  &o.  Damp  and  mildew 
aie  the  great  enemies  to  be  guarded  aeainst  in  the  green- 
]i<mse»  and  these  mnst  be  sharply  looked  aft^,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  have  not  well  ripened  their  growth, 
and  are  in  rather  a  s<^state.  If  soeh  things  as  Oeraniams, 
Cinerarias^  and  herbaoeoos  Caleeolarias  most  be  wintered 
in  the  samehoose  with  Heaths  and  other  hardwooded  plants 
they  should  be  kept  aa  mnch  as  possible  by  thesMelves*  as 
tb^  will  require  a  somewhat  closer^  tempezatore  than  hard- 
wooded  plants. 

FITS  AHD  yKATfWI. 

I^t  straw  shutters  ot  whatever  covering  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  use  here  be  prepared  without  dehiy.  Expose  the 
stock  here  freely  to  air  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  so  as 
to  diec^  growth  and  get  the  wood  firm,  in  whieh  state  the 
plants  will  be  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  confinement  which 
may  soon  be  necessary  than  if  kept  dose  and  coddled  with 
too  mnch  warmth  and  moisture  now.  Veiy  little  water  will 
be  required  at  the  root,  but  look  over  the  stock  every  few 
days,  withholding  water  untQ  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  giving  a  moderate  soaking,  which  is  ^e  only  safe 
method  of  giving  water  at  this  season.  If  green  fly  makes 
its  i^[»pearance  on  any  of  the  softwooded  things  apply  tobacco 
tmoke  at  once. — ^W.  ExAirx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

KrrCHXN  OABDKN. 

SsvnRAi.  sharp  frosts  have  made  us  look  about  us,  as  all 
our  bedding  stuff  was  in  o4d  pits  and  frames.  However*  aa 
jet  we  have  escaped  unhurt. 

CamUfiotDmrt. — ^Took  up  some  dooens  of  Cauliflower  fit  for 
use*  and  placed  them  in  a  shed,  standing  them  upright, 
where  we  can  throw  a  little  dry  litter  o^eg  them  if  necessary. 
Took  up  a  lot  more,  whidi  would  grow  a  little  without  detri- 
ment  to  their  appearance,  and  planted  them  under  the 
thatched  shed  in  a  part  of  ih»  first  Mudiroom-bed  that  is 
now  about  over,  and  where  also  extra  protection  can  be 

En  if  required;  and  moved  a  nice  lot  of  young  plants  just 
nning  to  show  their  heads,  moving  them  with  good 
I,  and  planting  them  in  an  earth  pit,  to  be  covered  with 
old  nshes,  and  extra  litter  over  that  when  necessary.    The 
earth  was  very  dry,  but  we  merely  watered  round  the  baUs 
after  firming  the  soil  about  them,  and  left  the  sur&ce  dry, 
iriudi  will  be  a  better  preservative  against  frost  than  a 
moist  state  of  the  soU  at  the  surface.    The  heads  were  also, 
hgr  slanting  the  plants,  w^  covered  to  their  bottoms  with 
t£e  dry  soil,  which  as  well  as  the  leaves  would  protect  them. 
We  have  generally  had  a  good  suj^^ly  from  such  late  Canli. 
flowers  so  treated,  if  we  can  manage  to  keep  mice  from  them 
in  severe  weather.    Of  course  both  rats  sinL  mice  can  easier 
penetrate  into  earth  pits  than  those  formed  of  brick,  though 
they  can  also  get  into  the  latter  when  a  light  is  left  open 
for  air.     When,  from  severe  weather,  such  crops  must  be 
ooiered  up  night  and  day  for  a  week  or  two,  it  ia  a  good 
plan  to  shut  a  cat  in  during  part  of  a  day,  as  it  is  very 
annoying  on  uncovering  to  find  the  best  heads  all  nibbled. 
Where  no  such  conveniences  exists  but  there  is  a  good 
shed  or  back  house  from  which  frost  may  be  excluded,  and 
the  Cauliflower-heade  are  nearly  as  large  as  they  will  be 
wanted*  all  the  leaves  may  be  ronoved,  except  the  fiirw 
short  ones  close  to  the  head,  and  the  stems  cut  over  some 
15  inches  or^  so  in  length,  and  then  fitstened  upright  in 
damp  sandy  loam,  just  near  enough  for  the  heads  to  be  fipee 
of  eaeh  other.    The  heada  thrown  into  sweet  cold  wat^  for 
a  few  hours  before  using  them  will  scarcely  be  distinguished 
frcHn  those  out  from  free-growing  plants.    For  this  plan  the 
heads  must  be  firm  and  wanting  a  little  of  their  full  growth, 
as  if  large  they  will  open  and  spread  out,  and  thus  lose  thtdr 
compactness.    Evenin  that  case  they  make  a  nice  dish  whm 
est  up  into  little  pieces*  and  lo<^  like  the  little  heads  froBi 
white  Sprouting  BroccolL  I 


Looked  over  the  Caalvlower  pkmU  in  hand-lights.  1^ 
some  mistake  we  have  too  many.  We  wanted  nine  in  a 
light,  to  be  thinned  in  spring  to  four  cr  five^  but  there  are 
more  we  find,  but  they  may  as  w^  stand  now.  Theses  as 
they  have  taken  h<dd,  we  shall  keep  as  hardy  as  posaible 
un^  March,  and  will  <mly  cover  the  glaosos  after  the  plants 
have  been  frosted  slight^.  Potted  a  few  of  the  ferwardeet 
plants  left  into  BO-sised  pots,  to  be  kept  protected  during 
the  wiater,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  they  grow. 
Pricked  out  a  lot  more  of  young  plants  in  light,  sandy  soU, 
with  a  little  sand  on  the  top,  so  as  to  protect  them  with  old 
sashes  when  necessary,  as  we  find  that  in  our  cold  jphiot 
this  ii  better  than  pricking-out  by  the  side  of  a  widL  These 
will  be  phinted  out  finally  about  March,  to  suoceed  those 
under  hand-lights. 

Leihices, — ^Took  up  a  lot  of  the  ferwardeet,  and  ^aced  them 
in  orchard-house,  watering  at  the  root  as  we  went  on,  and 
leaving  the  dry  soil  as  al^ve  on  the  uiaf&ee.  Hoed  ihcme 
that  can  be  protected  out  of  doors,  and  the  younger  ones 
intended  to  stand  the  winter,  having  great  fkith  in  a  firesh- 
stirred  surface  fer  keeping  frost  in  its  severity  from  ibe 
roots. 

Endive, — Covered  up  a  psrt  of  a  bed  with  dry  tree  leaves 
and  a  little  litter,  to  prevent  the  leaves  blowing  abovt. 
Took  up  a  lot  of  succeesion  for  orchard-house,  and  also  fer 
earth  pits.  Where  none  <^  these  conveniencee  exist,  a  good 
plan  is  to  tie  up  rather  loosely,  and  then  earth-up  with  dry 
earth,  and  place  a  board  or  a  little  litter  on  the  top  in  severe 
or  in  very  wet  weather.  Fine  large  green  heads  taken  im 
now,  witii  a  little  earth  attached,  will  grow  slowly  sm 
blanch  at  the  same  time,  if  packed  rather  closely  in  a  dark 
cdlar,  or  in  any  place  where  little  light  and  no  froet  can 
reach  them.  These  will  keep  good  a  long  time,  and  eait 
very  cri^  and  sweet.  We  luive  tried  these,  CauHflowen^ 
&c.,  in  the  dark  passage  of  an  ^-feshioned  ice-house^  bat 
tikough  there  was  no  &ult  with  the  look,  the  flavour  was  in 
general  very  insipid.  So  fer  as  our  opinion  goes,  everything 
suffers  in  flavour  that  has  been  long  in  an  ice-house»  ortiie 
chambers  adjoining. 

Chicory  oad  DanisHUm  roots  may  now  be  taken  un  and 
stored  ready  to  be  used  as  salads  ^en  desired,  by  being 
forwsrded  in  a  daric  place,  or  forced  in  a  warm  place,  all  the 
growth  being  made  in  the  dark.  To  have  these  good,  the 
heads  should  not  be  more  than  finches  in  length,  if  an  iudi 
or  two  less  tiiey  will  be  better  stilL  When  the  leaves  are 
drawn  by  heat  to  9  or  12  inches  in  length,  there  is  Ifttle 
more  substance  in  them  than  thin  paper.  For  a  salad  a9 
these  things  look  nice,  but  for  flavour  commend  us  to  a  eris|^ 
Lettuce.  We  believe  that  Endive  is  often  used,  because  m 
looks  more  ornamental  in  the  salad  bowl,  but  it  lacks  ab 
the  best  of  times  the  sweetness  and  tlie  oriBpness  <^  the 
Lettuce. 

Jtfiwiard  and,  Cre$9f  where  in  regular  denuotd,  should  noir 
be  sown  once  a-week.  For  small  families  nothing  is  better 
than  shallow  narrow  wooden  boxes— say  3  inches  deep,  and 
3  or  4  indies  wide^  Small  pots  may  also  be  conveniently 
used,  just  sowing  a  pot  after  the  produce  is  cut  over.  Sandy 
leaf  mould  is  i£out  the  best  soil  to  grow  it  in,  the  surfeee 
made  level,  the  seeds  that  crinkled  over  it  rather  thickly, 
then  patted  lev^  well  watered,  and  covered  with  a  paper 
or  doUi  until  the  seed-leaves  appear,  when  th^  must  have 
light  to  make  them  green.  It  ii  not  advisable  to  cover  the 
seeds  with  sand  or  ^rth  of  any  kind,  as  when  thus  covered 
th^e  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  cleaning  the  crop.  Done 
as  above  stated  the  crops  may  be  cut  dean  over,  and  seat 
pretty  wdl  as  cut  to  table. 

Cabhaget. — ^If  the  frost  threaten  to  be  severe,  will  take  up  or 
cut  over  heads  well  swelled  of  the  common,  Mid  the  Bed  not 
used ;  meantime  have  foiled  the  ground  saong  the  yaanm 
plants  intended  for  the  next  sprmg's  first  su}^ly.  The  grub 
now  seems  to  let  us  alone.  We  think  its  leaving  was 
helped  by  sprmkling  a  little  tar  between  ^e  rows. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans. — Moved  a  number  of  pots,  when- the 
plants  were  in  bloom  and  setting  their  pods,  from  a  cold  pit  to 
where  they  could  get  some  fire  heat  in  a  pit,  as  we  want  tkem 
in  a  fortnight.  Even  Scarlet  Bi»ners  out  of  do<»rs,  though 
protected,  are  pretty  well  done  fiar  now. 

Cxicumber9.—^Bxe  a  little  more  heat  to  tiiese,  now  bearing 
freely.  Will  hafdly  keep  ^em  over  the  water  as  we  used 
to  do,  as  they  are  little  in  demand  now,  except  on  some 
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particular  occasions,  and  they  cannot  be  kept  healthy  with- 
out more  heat  than  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  spend 
upon  them.  *  Did  we  mean  to  keep  these  plants  on,  we  must 
not  let  above  one  frait  in  three  swell  to  its  sise.  To  do  good 
and  produce  freely  after  Christmas,  they  must  yield  but 
sparingly  now. 

Mushrooms. — Covered  the  last  little  bit  in  the  thatched 
open  shed,  as  we  want  a  lot  shortly,  and  ere  long  our  first 
bed  in  the  Mushroom-house  will  be  in.  Put  in  more  stuff 
for  another  bed.  Our  second  piece  in  the  shed  is  still  pro- 
ducing freely.  We  find  that  the  manure  we  are  now  using 
for  a  fresh  bed  is  rather  fresh  and  moist,  but  instead  of 
waiting  for  it  to  dry,  we  mix  a  lot  of  road  scrapings  and  road 
parings  which  are  very  dry  with  it,  and  it  saves  time  and 
labour,  and  the  spawn  runs  in  the  mixture  beautifrilly.  We 
have  put  a  few  tree  leaves  round  our  fresh  spawn  heap,  as  it 
was  not  spawning  quick  enough  for  us.  We  also  damped  the 
bricks  a  fittle,  as  we  found  they  were  rather  dry.  Whether 
in  a  spawn-brick  or  in  a  bed,  the  spawn  runs  most  freely 
and  healthily  when  the  material  is  in  a  medium  state,  and 
neither  wet  nor  dry. 

Potatoes, — Looked  over  seed  Potatoes  and  others.  We 
have  seen  no  appearance  of  the  disease  this  season  in  the 
garden  produce,  though  they  were  a  very  heavy  crop.  They 
were  taken  up  early  to  put  other  crops  in.  This  disease, 
however,  is  as  puzzling  to  us  as  ever.  In  a  field  where,  we 
were  told.  Potatoes  were  never  grown  before,  where  little,  if 
any,  manure  was  used,  and  where,  owing  to  the  drought, 
the  crop  was  rather  scanty  and  the  specimens  undersized, 
but  quite  sound  when  taken  up,  now  they  are  going  fast- 
hardly  a  tuber  but  is  spotted  when  closely  examined ;  and 
this  is  the  case  with  late  kinds,  aa  Flukes  and  Begents,  as 
well  as  with  earlier  kinds.  At  no  great  distance — say  a  mile 
—another  field,  in  similar  soil,  and  treated  in  much  the  same 
way,  with  the  exception  of  being  pretty  fairly  manured, 
produced  a  fair  crop,  and  as  yet  no  disease  has  appeared. 
We  really  begin  to  think  that  our  wisdom  has  as  yet  done 
little  in  averting  the  disease,  and  that,  in  fact,  philosophy 
knows  but  little  as  to  what  will  bring  it  and  what  will  keep 
it  away. 

Beet,  Carrots,  4'c.— Took  up  those  that  were  left,  that  the 
first,  especially,  may  escape  frosty  and  will  pack  up  at  the 
first  opportunity,  finding  great  lack  of  room  for  many  of 
these  purposes.  A  shed  with  strong  rough  benches  is 
capital  for  all  such  purposes.  We  think  we  told  how,  for 
several  seasons,  the  birds  worried  us  with  Beet,  cutting 
off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Those  just 
taken  up  were  transplanted,  and,  to  beat  the  birds,  we 
intend  sowing  under  protection  in  future.  Not  a  plant 
missed,  and  the  size  is  liked  better  than  when  the  roots  are 
very  lai'ge.  We  are  told  that  very  large  thick  roots  are 
apt  to  have  a  hard  core  when  boiled.  These  roots  should 
be  taken  up  with  care,  and  the  leaves  taken  off  without 
cutting,  as  the  colour  is  better  when  no  wound  is  g^ven  to 
the  root. 

Celery.— To  keep  this  all  nice  the  sifbings  from  our  coal 
ashes  have  been  spread  over  the  beds,  and  a  little  stubble 
stuffed  in  among  the  plants,  leaving  the  tops  free,  whidi 
will  only  be  covered  in  the  case  of  severe  frost.  For  this 
purpose  evergreen  boughs  are  very  good,  and  if  very  severe 
weather  come  a  little  litter  may  be  placed  over  the  boughs. 
This  keeps  the  weight  of  the  litter  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Celery. 

Jee  in  houses  and  heaps  should  now  be  used  sparingly, 
and  looked  after  careftiUy  in  all  cases  where  water  is  scarce. 
Ice  is  more  generally  obtained  for  stores  in  November  and 
December  than  in  other  months ;  but  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, had  we  ever  such  a  severe  frost,  there  would  be  no 
ioe  to  be  had,  as  wo  have  no  water  to  freese.  With  so 
many  wells  becoming  dry,  a  heavy  continuous  rain,  or  even 
anow,  for  a  few  days  would  be  a  ffreat  general  blessing. 
The  prevalence  of  scarletina  and  other  fevers  we  believe  to 
be  much  owing  to  the  soaraty  of  water  and  its  attendant 
evili* 

TRXm  QAXDMS. 

Much  the  same  as  in  last  and  previous  weeks.  Washed, 
cleaned,  and  painted  the  trees  in  the  front  of  the  Peach-house. 
Scnq[»ed  off  the  surfoce  soil  fbr  an  inch  in  depth,  forked  up 

Shtly,  watered  where  dxy,  surfaced  with  a  Uttla  oowdung, 
then  a  slight  oorerin^  of  fbsh  dry  Mrtb,  tad  then 


crammed  every  available  spot  with  bedding  Geraniums,  &c., 
in  boxes.  This  gave  us  room  in  the  earth  pits  for  the  Cauli- 
fiowers,  &c  Bemoved  all  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  Fig- 
house,  watered  to  prevent  over-dryness,  and  fresh  surfaced 
with  a  little  soil.  We  will  fill  this  house  for  the  winter 
with  bedding  plants,  &c.  Before  the  frost  became  severe 
covered  the  v  me-border  with  about  a  foot  of  leaves,  and  a 
little  litter  over  them.  We  should  have  liked  them  to  be  a 
little  more  moist,  but  we  did  not  wish  them  to  become  cold, 
and  a  little  litter  will  keep  heat  in,  and  thus  the  border  be 
kept  in  a  comfortable  state  to  be  started  when  desirable.  We 
have  more  faith  in  this  system  than  in  throwing  heat  down 
into  a  border.  Unfortunate  our  roots  are  all  outside.  This 
covering  was  especially  necessary  for  the  late  house.  Before 
covering  we  put  the  smallest  surfacing  of  cowdung  over  the 
border,  and  on  that  a  thin  film  of  gas  tar,  as  it  is  just  pos- 
sible we  may  yet  have  more  water  from  the  heavens  than 
would  be  desirable  for  such  a  border. 

Wood  Covers, — ^A  gentleman  asked  us  if  we  considered  gas 
tar  a  better  plan  thfui  a  good  tarpaulin  or  wooden  shutters,  or 
frames  of  asphalt,  for  excluding  extra  wet  and  cold  too ;  and 
we  replied,  "  Decidedly  not."  "  Why  don't  you  have  them, 
then  P"  Ay,  why,  indeed !  Some  amateurs,  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  smaU  beautiful  gardens,  have  an  idea  that 
the  gardeners  to  ladies  or  gentlemen  can  just  have  what 
they  like.  A  little  practical  experience  in  the  generality  of 
such  gardens  would  soon  tell  them  a  different  tale,  and 
show  them  what  makeshifts  must  be  resorted  to,  in  order 
that  no  extra  bill  may  make  its  appearance.  It  matters 
not,  though  a  proposed  plan  may  he  most  economical,  a 
great  saving  even  in  the  end,  it  must  not  be  more  than 
dreamed  about,  if  it  involves  an  extra  present  outlay.  Our 
own  observation  would  lead  us  to  say,  that  as  a  rule,  there 
is  more  rigid  economy,  and  more  care  taken  to  make  the 
most  of  everything  in  gentlemen's  gardens  in  general,  than 
even  in  commerc^  establishments.  The  men  who  put 
their  capital  in  such  establishments,  know  the  economy  of 
having  materials  suitable  for  the  destined  purpose  at  once, 
instei^  of  wasting  their  resources  in  doing,  and  ever  doinc^, 
and  never  finished  doing  with  makeshifts  for  the  time.  We 
once  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  carpenter,  who  as  a  re- 
gular Jack-of-all-trades,  was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  who 
partly  from  his  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  partly  from 
the  policy  of  the  firm  he  long  served  faithfully,  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  as  he  finished  every  little  job,  "  Oh  I  it 
will  do  for  the  present,"  and  so  it  just  did,  for  the  pre- 
sent of  to-day  generally  required  a  repeated  present  in 
a  very  short  time  afterwards.  We  allude  to  this  more 
prominently  just  now,  because  of  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
following — "  I  have  received  the  following  advice  how  to  act 
from  Mr.  G.,  but  then  I  perceive  he  does  not  follow  out  the 
plan  he  recommends.  Just  give  me  your  opinion."  Ah ! 
were  we  poor  gardeners  like  the  lawyers,  we  would  not  so 
often  be  asked  for  our  opinions.  Were  they  paid  for  they 
might  be  deemed  more  ineduable.  However,  in  the  case  re- 
feired  to,  and  in  scores  of  others,  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
our  brother  were  quite  correct,  though  he  was  not  able  to 
practise  what  in  this  case  he  preached.  A  man  who  is  an 
enthusiast  in  self  love,  may  err  in  recommending  his  own 
practice,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  intelligent  man  w^  recom- 
mend a  course  different  to  that  he  himself  follows,  unless  he 
has  strong  grounds  and  convictions  of  the  superior  suit- 
ability of  what  he  thus  recommends.  For  ourselves  we  have 
had  many  letters  of  thanks  for  recommending  wooden 
shutters,  covers,  &c.,  for  protection,  and  yet  for  many  years 
we  never  have  had  one.  That  is  no  reason  why  in  the  end 
such  covers  are  not  superior  to  all  others,  as  they  undoubtedly 
are. 

OSKAUBNTAL  DSPABTMBMT. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  We  intended  put- 
ting in  more  Calceolaria  cutting^.  As  this  season  we  are 
rather  behind  with  extra  work  of  various  kinds  it  was  fortu- 
nate we  had  a  lot  taken  up  and  placed  under  cover,  or  we 
should  have  suffered,  as  tnose  out  of  doors  are  too  mndi 
injured.  In  the  beginning  of  last  week,  the  7th  inst.^  we 
had  a  lot  of  Calceolarias  sent  us — great  plants  taken  out  of 
the  beds — and  they  seemed  all  right  Wore  we  began  to 
strip  them  off  for  oattingB,  when  we  foond  every  shoot  so 
ii\ii»ed  as  to  be  of  no  use.  They  had  beea  oaofffat  in  the 
froetof8*tardi7M»d9iuidajtlM5ttiaBd6Ui.    wtnMntioQ 
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this  also  for  another  purpoee*  and  that  is  the  next  to  use- 
lessness  of  sending  such  larg;e  root  plants  to  a  distance. 
They  wiU  be  valuable  chiefly  for  the  slips  that  cotQdbe  taken 
from  them,  and  these  would  have  come  more  safely  in  small 
parcels  in  paper.  We  have  also  a  lot  of  old  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums by  the  sides  of  sheds,  as  well  as  inside ;  and  as  we 
cannot  get  at  them  yet  we  have  covered  them  over  with  dry 
litter  tmtil  we  can  do  so ;  then  we  will  strip  and  treat  many 
of  them  as  we  did  last  season,  making  &gffots  of  them  in 
large  pots  or  boxes,  or  placing  them  thickly  in  a  cold  pit 
when  we  can  make  room.  Tree  leaves  will  soon  be  down 
now. — "R.  F. 


COVENT  GABDEIf  MAEKET.— NorEtoEB  12. 

The  rapply  both  of  frait  and  TegetablM  it  w«U  kept  up.  Of  the  former, 
bothonae  Orepee  are  in  better  demand ;  and  the  anpply  of  Pinea  haa  Im- 
proved. A  few  Dateh  Peaohea  are  etill  to  be  had.  Waidieren  Brooooli, 
Braseela  Sproata,  Savoya,  and  other  Greene  are  abondant  and  icood ;  and  of 
Potatoea  larfe  qoantitiea  haT«  arrired  both  coaatwiae  and  by  rail. 


a. 

Applea.. }  ifeTO    1 

Apnoota    doi.    0 

Cberrlea   lb.    0 

Cheatnnta  bosh.  14 

Gorranta,  Red..^  «leTe    0 

Black do.      0 

Fl«8 „ dos.    0 

PUberts  &  Nata  100  lb«.  60 

Cobi  do.    70 

Oooaeberrlea  ..  ^  eiere  0 
Grapet,  Hamfrargha  lb.    1 

Ifoscata 8 


d.    a. 
0ta3 


JTBUIT. 
4 


Lenona 


.100    5 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 

80 

80 

0 

ft 

7 

13 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Metona each 

Molberriee ....  ponnet 

Neotarlnee  » doz. 

Oran^ea •• 100 

Peachea doa. 

Peara  (kltchen)...bash. 

dea«ert ..doa. 

Pine  Applea lb. 

Plnma }  ^to 

Pomegranatea each 

Qoinoee  4  aieve 

Ruspberriei lb. 

Waluats .boeh. 


a. 
1 
0 
0 
10 
4 
5 
1 
6 
S 
0 

1 

0 
14 


d.    a. 
6to4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 

0 
4 
6 
0 
0 


0 

0 

14 

10 

10 

S 

9 

7 

0 

S 

0 

30 


Artidiokee  each 

Aaparavua bundle 

Beans  Broad k  ^^^^ 

Kidney jsioTe 

Beet«Red...... dot. 

Brooooli bundle 

Bm^eeUSproati  i  liere 

Cabbjure doa. 

Ckptteoma 100 

Carrota bnnoh 

CaoJiflower doz. 

Celery ..bundle 

Cocnmlftra each 

plekllnf dos. 

Bndive eoore 

iennel  ^  bunch 

QarUe  and  .Sballota,  lb. 
Herba......... bunch 


a. 

0 

0 

0 

A 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


TBOBTABUM. 

d.    a.  d 

0  to  0    0  Horeeradish  ...  bundle 

0     0    0    Leeks bunch 

0     0    0    Lettooe aoore 

0      0    0    Mushrooms  pottle 

0     S    0  Muatd.  ft  Creaa,  punnet 

0     9    0  Onions  ..........  bnabel 

6      S    6  pickUnir quart 

0     2    0  Parsler  ...dos.  bunches 

0     2    0    Paranipa doa. 

6     0    8    Peaa ., qnart 

0     i    0    Potatoea   bushel 

0     2    0  Radishee  dos.  bunches 

0      1    0    SaToya  ^....dos. 

0     0    0    Sea-kale basket 

0      S    0    Sphiacb ^ siern 

SCO    Tomatoea A  siere 

8      0    0    Turuip« .hunch 

8     0   0  I  VegetableXarrowados. 


2 

0 

2 
1 
0 
S 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
S 
3 
2 
0 
0 


d. 

ftto 

2 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

0 

0 

s 

0 


n, 
5 

0 

4 
2 

0 

4 
0 
6 
1 
0 
4 
1 
S 
A 

ft 

4 
0 
0 


d 

0 

t 

0 
6 
0 
6 
t 
0 
A 
0 
0 
0 
< 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  wiU  write  privately  to  tbe  de- 
partmental writers  <tf  the  "  Jonrnal  of  Horticolture, 
Uottage  Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sulgected  to  ui^i notifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed ioUHy  to  The  EdUors  of  ihe  Journal  of  HorUeul' 
twre,  4rc^,  171,  FUet  Shroet,  London,  E.C. 
K.B. — ^BdDaay  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Gnownro  Favrr  ron  Sals  (.^^).— Our  Covent  Garden  Market  report 
fflTea  the  retail  pricea.  It  is  quite  imposalble  to  forecaat  pricea,  they  are 
ao  depot  dant  on  aeaaona  and  other  contingencies  which  influence  the  sup- 
ply. Call  on  Meeera.  Webber,  in  CoTent  Garden,  and  ask  Mr.  Taylor  to 
Cive  you  aome  hhita.  Hamilton's  book  on  Pine  culture  was  pubUahed  by 
Mr.  Maatera,  Alderagate  Street. 

Oak  Lxatss  {An  Irish  BtibicHUr), -^Tht  numeroua  aeale-ltke  ez- 
cntoeneea  are  a  paraaiUeal  fnugua ;  the  white  ball  waa  erushed,  but  prob- 
ably waa  a  gall  cauaed  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  eome  speciea  of  Cynipa. 

PLAKnuo  TsaEAOia  (if.  &.).— From  your  description  we  do  not  quite 
mderstand  the  podtion  of  the  terracea.     Neither  of  your  flguree  ia  aym- 
aetrieal  aa  a  whole.  The  repetition  on  the  other  aide  of  walk  will  give  more 
The  terrace  on  trarel  and  Box  will  look  very  well,  but  there  will 


be  a  degree  of  aameness  fh>m  having  a  white  or  light  colour  to  all  the  beds,     ^w^\ 
except  17.  Thia,  however,  in  eome  eritiea*  eatimation  would  be  an  advaniige.     ^n^  .<  , 
We  had  aoma  aanare  gardena  of  Yerbenaa  aU  edged  with  OeraaUom,  whldi     S"  ^^t! 
lookad  very  weU,  and  will  look  well  in  winter.  When  tired  of  ihat  arrang*. 
meat,  yon  might  ia  another  year  edge  7  with  white.  9  and  10  with  purple^ 
and  IS  and  14  with  Moe,  and  the  17  might  have  a  white  edging.    As  to 
tarraee  garden— Doea  Golden  Mint  keep  colour  with  yooT    With  na  it 
nea  back,  and  so  doee  the  Golden  Ground  Ivy.     In  9  and  10,  we 
think  yon  had  better  omit  the  Heliotropea,  as  they  win  not  mateh  with  the 
TropsBolnm  in  habit;  17  and  It,  Ootfc  of  Gold;  HeUotrcfoe,  purple,  kept 
low;  and  Ceraatinaa.     We  would,  however,  iMrefer  dark  Hellotn»pea  for 
oeatre,  and  doth  of  Gold  ten  edging;  then  SI  aa  nov.  II  tad  14,  mix  tbt 
Alynosi  or  Ceraattnmwith  a  Uttto  LiMia. 


Gut  YsLvxrT-LSAvnD  Plast— Tmop.aoLvii  sLioiira  CuLTTrms  ( JT.  G, 
jr.). —The  plant  ia  GnaphaUum  lanatum.  It  doee  well  for  edginga,  and  may 
be  permitted  to  grow  18  inchee  in  height  or  more,  or  be  nipped  to  a  few 
inenee  in  height.  It  la  not  hardy,  aa  most  likely  the  recent  frost  will  tell 
yoo.  It  ia  eaally  propagated  by  outtinga.  Round  large  beds  and,  therefore, 
a  aort  of  hedge,  it  will  bloom  and  produce  its  rather  sweet  ererlHsiing 
flewera.  The  Tropmolum  elegans  is  best  kept  on  by  cuttlnga,  it  ahould  not 
have  much  leee  tnan  Of*  in  winter  to  keep  it  healthy.  It  may  be  planted 
out  the  laat  week  of  Ma^.  To  produce  abundant  bloom  the  soil  should 
be  poor,  or  vigour  arreated  by  pulling  off  the  strongest  foliage.  Tom  Tbomb 
TeUow  and  Tom  Thamb  Scarlet  are  yet  na  good  aa  any.  Fireball  ia 
brighter  than  Tom  Thumb.  In  a-  •^ng  eoU  you  muat  dialeaf.  By  thia 
aimple  prooesa  we  can  make  any  kiiM*  a  masa  or  flowera. 

Imtsuixoiatb  OnonnM  ron  Flaut  Cabb  (An  Aaftsur). -^You  do  not 
atate  the  width  of  the  case ;  but  for  one  7  feet  long,  9  fiset  in  height,  and 
heated  by  a  tank  beneath,  we  would  choose  the  fbllowing ;— Cypripedlnm 
insigne  and  venustum,  Odonto^osaum  grande,  DeniUobittm  apeciosum  and 
grande,  Neottla  plantaginia,  Bletia  hyacinthhia,  Onddinm  leucoehilaro, 
at  leaat  for  a  ootnmenoement.  From  MP  at  night  would  be  ample  for 
these  if  it  suited  your  Ferns,  with  a  rise  of  from  5*  to  10*  during  the  day. 
Leas  would  da  But  you  oan  eaally  add  or  diminiah  by  using  a  cloth  cover 
at  night  for  your  ease  in  eevere  weather,  and  patting  hot  water  in  your 
tank  the  last  thing  at  night. 

PnoTBoriKo  A  Fio  T&ai  (An  Old  8uhierih$r),^Tht  Fig  having  loet  ita 
leaves,  unnail  the  branchee  from  the  wall,  and  tie  them  together,  fo  aa  to  be 
conveniently  covered  with  straw.  The  large  Fige  may  be  removed,  but  the 
small  ones  must  be  carefully  retained,  and  Uie  branchee,  having  been 
brought  close  together,  should  be  tied  with  strong  mat,  and  covered  with 
straw  to  the  thickness  of  about  6  Inches,  fastening  it  with  tarred  string 
tightly  round  the  Fig-shoots,  rather  In  front  of  them,  and  dovm  to  the  root 
This  will  be  aufflclent  to  protect  them  from  the  rigoura  of  an  ordinary 
winter.  The  a^raw  should  be  taken  off  in  May,  covering  the  tree  then  with 
a  mat  or  two  on  frosty  night*,  until  well  hardened.  They  should  be  faa- 
tened  to  the  wall  again  by  the  time  they  begin  to  grow. 

Visrs  Plantiko  (TTm.  Holland).— VTe  consider  the  first  hslf  of  March 
would  be  a  very  suitable  time  to  plant  a  f^e«h  Vine  in  an  outside  border. 
Prune  the  Vinas  of  which  the  leaves  are  now  falling  by  the  middle  of 
December,  or  about  a  fortnight  after  the  leaves  are  all  fallen.  The  Peach 
trees,  to  afford  fruit  in  July,  should  be  placed  In  the  vinery  by  the  1st  of 
March.  "The  Vine  Manual,'*  price  U.  6<f.,  will  be  published  thia  week, 
and  it  contains  all  Uiat  ia  necessary  to  know  on  Vine  culture. 

PaBSSKViMO  AcBiMxyEa  Roots— Wnmarvo  Lelidms  (Slizabeth).^Ktf'p 
them  in  the  pota  in  a  dry  part  of  the  greenhouse.  If  placed  on  the  flottf 
under  the  stage,  ftree  fh>m  drip  from  the  planta  attove,  they  could  not  hava 
a  more  suitable  position.  Lilium  landfolium  mav  be  wintered  in  a  eold 
frame,  plunged  to  the  rim  in  coal  aahea,  with  a  alignt  protection  of  mate  in 
very  aevere  weather.  The  Amaryllis,  we  preeume  a  greenhouse  kind, 
ahould  be  kept  in  the  pot  in  a  dry,  light,  airy  part  of  that  structure,  without 
any  water  until  it  begina  to  grow  in  spring.  Lilium  gigantenm,  aUo  i„  lanei- 
folium,  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  Cost  dr> ,  but,  nevenhdess,  be 
kept  rather  dry  in  the  pota  In  any  part  of  the  greenhonee,  except  under 
atagea  and  on  flues.  If  the  pou  are  on  a  damp  floor  they  will  netd  very 
little,  if  any,  water  during  the  winter. 

Various  Snaunf  (B.  If,  ^.).'An  the  ahrubs  named  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cool  greenhou^.  They  will  not  bear  ezpoeuire,  so  far  aa  we 
know,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  very  favourable  localities,  aa 
thoee  from  which  you  had  them. 

Altssom  saxatilk  SaxDUiroa— ViaoiMiAK  Stock  TnAKaPLAMTivoCil  Sub- 
«crt6er).— The  seedlings  sown  last  June  ought  to  bloom  next  April ;  but  aa 
they  are  email,  and  probably  have  not  been  pricked  out.  they  very  likely  will 
not  flower  until  the  year  following.  The  Virginian  Stock  may  be  transplanted 
to  the  beds  now,  taking  care  to  remove  and  plant  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
roots.  It  mnat  be  done  in  mild  weather,  and  is  best  deferred,  if  the  soil  be  wet 
and  heavy,  until  March.  Lobelia  speclosa  is  a  half*h%rdy  nlant,  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greeohouae ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  Uve  out  of  doors  all 
the  winter.  The  Roacs  in  pota  may  remain  out  of  doors,  plunged  to  the 
rim  in  coal  ashes,  In  a  sheltered  aituaUon. 

PoTTiNO  STaAwnxaaiBS  por  Foroivo— CRiiiiTia  «ot  Bloomuto— Drtivo 
FocnaiAs  (H.  f.).— Strawberries  for  forcing  ought  to  have  been  potted  aome 
months  ago.  The  grand  secret  in  growing  Strawberries  in  pou  is  to  have 
the  planu  well  establi»hed  before  autumn,  the  pots  full  of  roota,  and  the 
crowns  plump  and  well  ripened.  As  you  mention  potting  now,  we  presume 
the  planta  are.  aa  yet,  in  the  open  garden,  and  not  in  pots ;  if  so,  take  up 
those  with  the  moet  prominent  orowna.  and  not  wore  than  a  yaar,  or  at  moat 
two  yeara  old,  by  thruating  a  trowel  down  on  all  sidee  about  S  inches  (h>m 
the  centre,  and  pot  such,  with  the  ball  entire,  in  aeven-inch  pota.  using  rich 
loam,  and  preesmg  the  suil  flrmly  around  them.  Water  and  place  in  a  cold 
frame.  If  you  have  materiala,  aa  leaves,  or  litter,  with  which  to  make  a 
bed  about  2  feet  thick,  do  it  by  all  means,  and  half  plunge  the  pota,  but  keep 
the  ligbta  off.  This  warmth  to  the  roots  will  oause  the  plants  to  flll  the  pota 
with  roota,  a«id  the  heat  being  gone  in  a  short  time,  if  the  Hghta  are  put  on 
during  frostv  and  wet  weather,  the  planta  will  ripen  their  erowna ;  air,  how- 
ei-er,  must  be  fk'eely  admitted  when  the  weather  ia  mild.  In  this  oaae  the 
plants,  aft«>r  being  cleared  of  their  bad  leavea,  may  be  plaeed  on  a  ahelf 
about  15  inchee  from  the  glaaa,  in  a  cool  vinery,  by  the  beiinning  of  Mareh. 
Failing  the  frame  and  materiala  to  raise  a  little  warmth,  plaoe  the  potted 

Elanu  in  a  sunny  sheltered  situation,  oloee  to  a  south  waU  or  fenee,  and 
are  the  ahelf  fixed  forthwith,  then  plaoe  the  Strawberriee  thereon,  giving, 
ontil  Maroli,  no  more  water  than  Is  sufflcient  to  prevent  ttie  latter  flagging, 
and  air  on  all  tevourable  oceaaions.  Such  planta  very  frequentiy  give  a  fafr 
erop,  but  not  rqiul  to  those  reared  for  the  ptirpeee.  The  Criaoma  may  bo 
bloom  by  planting  them  in  a  aunnier  and  warmer  altaatioo  la 
liable  to  become  wet  during  the  winter.  They  do  not  bloom  beeauao 
the  growtha  are  not  perfeoted.  There  ia  aoeh  a  thing  aa  a  double  dnoraria, 
but  it,  with  many  of  Ita  predoeessora,  are  not  worth  noeh.  Aa  for  the 
Fnehaiaa,  bloom  them  if  you  will  up  to  Christmaa,  and  then  keep  them  dry, 
so  aa  to  aflbrd  a  eeaaon  of  reat.  If  thoy  are  yoong  plants  th^  muat  bo  kept 
geatiy  growing  over  the  wintmr. 

PnonotDTo  SHuna  ( A  Fmy  <H4  An&seriler).— Tho  ahmbo  naned  woold 
not  bo  Injured  by  any  firoota  we  have  had  thia  eeosoo,  tho  Injury  to  tho 
loadera  being  probably  dne  to  tho  recent  reoMtvaL  Ton  flsay  place  a  mat 
nand  them  In  aovere  woother,  removing  it  In  mild  periodic  but  Moh  protoo- 
tioa  it  ormtlo  ofoUy  tad  dofi  ^to  M  araeh  him  M  tood. 
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Sbkb  of  Coxiaua  { W.  Jt)»— W«  do  not  kaow  Meh  *  geavs,  not  a.  plant 
>3r  that  name. 

Tnias  FBOM  Brxs— Fios  »oa  Back  Wjllz  of  Tw««t  (if  OttuUmt  Ail- 
Mr»60r).— Obtaining  from  ejei  put  In  In  Febroarr  canes  aathlek  as  tbe 
little  finycr  by  aotamn»  is  no  dilBcuH  matter,  and  nieh  are  freaneatly  i^o- 
dnced.    The  eyes  are  inserted  aboot  half  "an  inch  deep,  sinKiy.  in  eatall 

Eots  of  light,  sandy,  toriy  loam,  slightly  watered,  and  plonfM  in  a  bottom 
eat  of  from  85*  to  SO*",  with  a  top  heat  of  trom  65**  to  85*.  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.  The  eyes  soon  start  into  growth,  and,  if  kept  near  the  gkat, 
are  not  drawn  np  weak.  To  insure  a  stnrdy  and  well-mfttnred  growth,  a 
ft-ee  clrcnlation  of  air  is  kept  np,  care  being  taken  to  aroid  eold  draughts. 
'When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  or  rather  when  these  present  theai- 
BSlFes  at  the  sides,  the  yoaag  ptants  are  potted  in  ssTen-ineh  pot*,  using 
torfy  Bofi  of  the  same  temp^jratnre  as  the  honse.  This  will  be  neeessary  in 
IfaTeh  or  April.  They  are  again  plunged  in  a  hotbed  of  SOP  or  85«,  aad 
hare  a  top  heat  of  65«  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  lA^  or  90*  with  Hm  aad  air« 
the  latter  being  girea  at  7 ft^,  sad  taken  off  when  the  toarmomefter  sinks  te 
80°.  The  Yhies  are  gently  bedewed  0Terhe<td  threogh  a  fine  syringe,  tdght 
and  morning,  with  soft  water  of  the  Nune  temperature  as  tiw  house.  By 
June  the  Vines  wiil  be  strong,  and  need  potting  again.  If  H  is  desirsd  to 
tesnre  strong  eanss  that  will  frail  in  the  fbllawlng  season^  select  the 
strongest,  and  haye  a  12  or  13- inch  pot  drained  perfectly  by  a  largo  oroek 
OTsr  the  hole  or  boles,  a  coaple  of  Inches  of  smaller  crocks  aboTe  it,  and 
then  1  or  1)  itt<^  of  half-inoh  bones  mixed  with  a  little  turfy  loam,  fill  the 
pot  with  soM  to  tba  required  depth  for  the  Vine,  so  that  the  Utter  may  be 
plaeed  an  inch  or  two  eeeper  than  before.  filUnsr  in  round  the  ball  with  soil 
from  turres  a  year  old,  aad  leaving  half  an  inch  for  watering.  Place  in 
the  hotbed,  and  train  the  cane  near  the  glass,  if  pofrible  about  1  foot  from 
St»  ke^iug  ap  the  same  heat  and  moisture  as  before.  Laterals  will  preseat 
themselves  at  txeay  leaf  ;  these  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  the  watw. 
In^  being  oopione,  and  eyery  alternate  one  liquid  manure,  the  VinoA  will  grow 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  soon  make  a  cone  20  feet  long.  This  not  being  desired, 
stop  them  at  8,  9,  or  10  feet,  aooording  to  their  strengiii,  and  this  will  cau^e 
the  cane  to  thicken,  the  laterals  being  stopped  at  the  sixth  leaf.  More 
laterals  win  take  their  rise  from  the  stopped  laterals,  but  the  cane  will  now  be 
beginning  to  assume  a  russet  hue.  The  quantity  of  water  is  now  to  be 
lessened,  more  air  given,  and  the  laterals  by  degrees  broogbt  nearer  the 
stem,  tmtil  they  are  finaBy  re.r.oved  by  the  time  the  wood  beoomes  brown 
and  bard.  They  are  then  cut  dean  away,  in  order  to  admit  as  much  light 
as  possible  to  the  wood.  In  order  to  ripen  it  eff'ectoally,  and  thehonse  is  kept 
drj,  and  no  water  given,  except  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling  prematurely. 
By  this  plan  we  naw  eanss  as  thick  as  a  vcalkiDg<atick.  aiul  have  f^it 
on  them  in  the  following  Apill^slx  or  eight  baaohes  of  about  a  pound 
'weight  on  eaeh.  Our  **  Vine  Manual  *'  oontaina  direetions  for  raislBg  Yiats 
Itom  eyes  to  l¥nft  the  foUowiag  season.  The  Brown  Turkey  is  the  bsst  of 
Figs,  snd  that  you  seem  to  have  under  the  synoovme  of  Lee's  Perpetual. 
*< Brown's  Perpetual"  is  probably  the  Brown  Turkey.  Bioh dreseiogs  of 
■laanre  (cowdnng  is  best>,  or  watering  with  manure  water,  will  eaabto 
you  to  improve  their  siae.  The  fiiagletoo,  or  White  Isehis^  is  a  good  Fig, 
hut  a  bad  bearer. 

AsPABAoos-Bao  llAxnra  (Jf.  D.,  JPoM^^TracO.—Dfsin  the  ground  effeo' 
tnally  to  a  depth  of  4  ftet.  Make  the  bed  now  by  digging  oat  the  soU 
6  fleet  wide  for  a  bed  4  feet  wide,  and  S  feet  deep ;  plaee  a  laytf  of  dnng 
a  inches  thlek  at  the  bottom,  which  may  be  partially  deoomposei  atable 
manure,  and  theaa  layer  of  sou ;  fork  this  up  snd  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the 
dnng  beneath,  aad  then  place  another  layer  of  dung  and  soil  upon  It,  forking 
as  before,  snd  so  on,  until  the  bed  is  brought  to  the  level  of  the  surroonding 
ground ;  then  put  on  a  Isyer  of  dung,  with  an  itdditional  S  indies  of  leaf 
mould,  if  you  have  it,  and  6  inches  of  soil  over  that.  Fork  over  the  bed, 
so  as  to  mix  the  dung,  leaf  mould,  and  soil  together,  and  leave  rather 
rough,  80  that  the  frost  may  do  its  work  during  the  winter.  In  Maroh  fork 
over  the  bed  sgain,  and  in  the  last  week  in  that  month,  or  first  of  April, 
plant  three  rows  of  Giant,  two>year-old  plants,  at  1  foot  apart. 

OoAvo  WATxa  Foa  BTBBoaEXHS  {A  Constant  iitaJsrK— Weak  guano 
water  will  not  injure  the  abruhs  named  if  it  be  applied  when  they  are 
growing  and  stand  in  need  of  water,  hut  it  should  only  bo  given  at  that 
time.  It  will  do  no  good  at  other  times^  though  it  may  not  prove  injurious. 
The  application  of  it  to  Geraniums  successfully  does  nut  imply  that  it  may 
he  given  to  all  plants  indiscriminately. 

Wall  Fbdit  Trxxs  fou  tbx  Mioland  Cotnmxs  (T.  ^.).— Ton  will  have 
room  for  len  trees^  which  should  be.  Peers —Marie  Louise,.  Louise  Bonne  of 
JoEsey,  Wmtec  NeU%  and  Beurr6  da  Ranee.  CAerrtM.— May  Duke,  Elton, 
and  Florence.    i^/i(m«.->Qreen  Gage,  Purple  Gage„  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 

PI.A1IT8  Aiii»  Vivas  inmsa  Onx  Roof  {A.  Z.).~A  detail  of  your  eaperi- 
OMO  wiU  be  very  acceptable.    Tour  qutries  shall  be  answered  next  week. 

larsxcT  OM  F£xk  (/.  3}.— The  insect  on  your  Dieksonia  antiffotica  is  the 
eommon  brown  scale.  Dip  the  plant  into  a  strorrg  solntion  of  atardi,  let  it 
dry  on,  and  remain  for  a  week,  and  then  wash  off  by  syringing. 

taAWXUD  Foa  Naw  Aspabaous-Bxds  (A  Fivt-ytar*  A<5sort5er).— We 
haya  used  seaweed  with  great  success,  not  onlv  in  making  Asparagus-beds, 
hut  as  a  mulching  during  winter,  removing  it  in  March.  Tour  mode  of 
making  the  beds  is  good ;  and,  as  you  have  little  manure  to  spare  for  the 
purpose,  a  foot  ^ick  of  fiesb  seaweed  will  not  be  too  much,  mixing  it  with 
the  soil  equally  from  top  to  bottom,  but  keeping  the  hotbed  manure  nearer 
the  sarfaee,  still  mixing  it  wdl  wiih  the  soil  to  at  least  a  depth  of  18  inches. 
Ton  Biay  bring  the  soil  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  top»  which  ia 
what  we  presume  you  mean  by  bringing  the  loam  to  the  aurfaoe,  provid- 
ing it  is  not  heavy.  Tbe  crownu  of  the  plants  should  be  covered  with 
S  or  8  inches  of  soU  at  the  time  of  planting.  Your  ooe-yeacold  phinta  are 
goad,  but  they  will  be  longer  bt^fore  they  come  into  bearing  than  if  two  or 
Ihraa-'year-old  plants  were  emplo>ed;  but  the  certainty  of  growth  will  he 
increased,  and  tbe  produce  better,  by  planting  young  phmu  rather  than 
those  a  year  or  two  older. 

Navbs  of  Fbuit  [J.  P.,  A  Young  OtuiUnor  and  Subscrihir)^ -^Yonv 
Apples  and  Pears  were  named  in  our  Number  of  November  1st,  psge  880, 
under  the  initials.  Jl  P.  (J,  C  Wheeler),—!^  Beuir^  Chtirgeaa;  2.  Uve- 
dale's  St.  Germain ;  4.  across  with  the  Siberian  (^ab,  very  pretty ;  6,  Pyrua 
trUohata.  ( AncUout  Inquirer)*— 2^  Fondante  d*  A utomne ;  3,  Glou  Morceao . 
^Chariot  EiU9),—\ont  Apple  U  Court- Fend ii-Plat.  There  is  no  work  on 
Applcogatbering.  but  you  will  find  such  instruction  in  all  good  gardening 
hooka.  iAiheirt),—l,  Bishop's  Thumbs  3.  Autumn  Pearmain ;  I,  Parry's 
Pearmain ;  6,  Frauklia's  Golden  Pippin.  Nnmber.^  omitted  were  not reoogniaed 
{Old Buhseriberj.—l,  Pasi«e  Colmur;  2,  Uanscrs  Bergamot.     (P.  Lang),— 


Tour  Fears- are ^1,  Croft  Castle;  S,  Cramnaa;  3,  Bella  is  KoA;  4v< 
d'Blver;  6^  Vicar  of  Wiakfield  i  7,  Na Plus  Bleurts  ;  8, Danish  Bon  ChfM«i; 
fi.  Beltissinad'Hivers  10.  Verulam.  (0.  Wadhm9t),^Ftart.—U  Yieartf 
Winkfleld  ;  2,  Beurr6  Diel ;  8,  Easter  Beurrtf;  4,  Glou  Moroean  ;  5,  Bonrrt 
do  Ranoe  ;  6,  Benrrtf  Diel.  Apple:— 2,  Beauty  af  Kent;  3,  Lamb  Ahbay 
Pearmain;  4,  Winter  Ckecnlng;  ft,  Bawthoradea.  {Japonica),—Tom^, 
— 1,  €^desheim ;  8,  Fbndanta  d'Autoowe.  Applet,— \,  Wormslcy  Pwn ; 
a.  Rehiette  Dor^ ;  4,  Adams'  Pearmain:  5,  Conrt-Peadu-Plat ;  6,  Wfartar 
Greening;  t,  Dumelow*s  Seedling;  11,  Dutch  Hignonne;  12,  HawdiOiB- 
dea.  (J.  X.).  — 1,  Datch  Ifigaonna;  2,  MarmaTada  FiM>in;  ^  Loaa*k 
Pearmataa.  {Bu  J).>.-2,  Count  of  Widt:  3,  Pomato  Vlolette ;  4,  Haw- 
thoraden;  ft.  Royal  Pearmain.   {E.  S.).—2,  Kapo'don ;  3>  Beurr6  do  Banae. 

Kavbs  of  Plakts  (F.  IT.  tf/tfu/brrf).— Tour  Fern  Is  Cyrtomlum  (hleatun. 
(A.  L.  J.).— Teur  Ferns  are— 1  and  2,  Pteris  tremula;  8,  Phlehedhna 
anreum.  {Pilieei).—!,  Lastrea  FUix-roas;  2.  Athyriutn  Filix>f(8iBiaa; 
3,  Lastrea  dilatata ;  4.  Nephrodium  moUe;  5  and  7,  Asplenium  ebenenm; 
6,  Cystopterls  fragilis.  These  are,  probably,  the  correct  names,  but  no  ooe 
can  be  certain  fkum  such  sorsps  of  fironda  {A.  ^eir«It7»s).~A  capital  oxi*^^ 
form  of  Cystopterls  fragllia,  somewhat  spproaching  to  regie.  (M.  D.).— Wa 
are  still  of  opinion  that  your  pka»  is  Salvia  Grahaml.  It  eertalaly  ii  the 
plant  known  by  that  awne  ia  gardans.  and«  aa  far  aa  wa  can  sea,  oa^ 
dMIhri  from  the  wild  speetmess,  with  which  wa  have  again  eomparedlift,  in 
Vefaig  more  robust  hi  habit;  hot  that  Is  no  more  tnaa  m^ht  he  expected  in 
a  garden  plant,  particulaily  ia  one  upon  whioh  tba  hybridiser  has  been  id 
work.  Are  yon  quite  sore  that  the  plant  you  formerly  had  was  oorreeuy 
named  ?  (ilnnttf).— 1,  Bupleurum  fhittcoeum ;  2,  Ruscus  racemosus.  {J.  M.) 
— Tabemmmontana  coronaria.  (8.  A  ).~Ptobably  A.  monanthemum,  hut 
perhaps  one  of  the  allied  Mexicaa  apedes,  as  leptophyUnm.  There  ia  nat 
enough  to  deeida  by.  Th«  oUier  U  Campyloaenron  decurrens.  (A  Tt^ 
monthe  aubeeriber). —VhWhoiium  anranm.  iff.  £•>>— 1«  Nephrolapis  to- 
h.rosa;  2,  Anemia  fiexnosa. 

POULTEY.  BEE.  aad  HOUSEHOLD  CHHOHIGLE- 


BRAHMA  POOTEAS. 

It  is  said  there  are  people  who  honestly  disbelieve  that 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  eT«r  ezistAd;  who  think  Waterloo  a 
sort  of  historical  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
people  repeat  Msehoods  till  they  belieye  them  true.  It  is 
said  C^eorge  lY.  related  a  charge  at  Waterloo  till  he  fiuxlj 
bdieved  he  commanded  and  led  it  in  person.  It  is  hard  to 
know  how  to  describe  or  to  cUssi^  this  hallucination.  It 
may  exist  with  the  strictest  veracity,  and  the  persona  may 
be  satisfied  they  are  telling  truth,  while  they  are,  in  sober 
earnest,  guilty  of  that  whiSi  to  every  one  else  is  a  palpable 
falsehood,  without  any  foundation  whatever. 

There  are  others  who  will  not  believe  a  thing  after  it  has 
proved  itself.  The  result  may  be  plain  as  the  sun  at  noon; 
but  it  will  not  be  believed,  or  it  will  be  tortured  and  twisted 
till  it  looks  or  sounds  difficulty.  Henry  Y.  of  France,  aa 
some  call  him,  the  Duke  die  Bordeaux  aa  others  call  hin^ 
had  a  public  reception  at  Frohsdorf  for  those  of  his  £iith» 
ful  nobles  who  chose  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  from 
France  to  that  place.  We  should  imagine  tJie  old  marquises 
and  the  "  preux  ohevaliers,'^  dating  in  unbroken  line  from 
the  Crusades,  the  real  "  sang  azur"  for  generations  j  grand 
ohi  fiallowg — we  do  aot  bel&ve  many  young  ones  went-* 
but  rather  fussy,  and  sticklers  for  etiquette.  The  dear 
Prince  lived  aa  usual,  a  fall  allowance  of  meals,  and  very 
little  walking.  When  he  was  at  table  the  pilgrims  were 
allowed  to  circulate  through  idie  apartment.  Whe^  he 
walked  they  followed,  and  admivea  him  at  a  distance. 
Fancy  a  party  of  four,  all  wearing  the  cross  of  SL  Loui8»  aU 
mounting  the  white  cockade :  gentlemen  to  the  backbone — 
two  old,  two  middle-aged.  It  is  known  the  Prince  is  some- 
what lame,  and,  though  painstaking  conceits  it  at  times,  at 
others  it  is  very  perceptible.  Fancy  him  walking  along  a 
gravel  path  forty  yards  ahead  of  the  four  pilgrims.  Eveiy 
now  and  then,  when  the  plan  of  the  gardens  permitted  xfe^ 
they  cut  across  or  ran  round  in  order  to  be  able  to  see  him 
nearer,  and  probably  to  be  recognised.  On  one  of  tiieea 
occasions,  after  he  had  passed,  l£e  two  fine,  tall,  old  men 
stood  watching  him.  All  at  once  there  was  on  exdamatran 
from  one  of  them.  "  Ah !"  he  cried,  "our  dear  Prince  has 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other."  "  Shame."  said  his  ooi»> 
panion;  "it  is  impossible — our  Piince  cannot  be  lame.** 
"But  see.  he  limps."  "  Yes,"  shouted  the  other,  "  ihat  is 
because  one  leg  is  longer  than  the  other,  not  shorter  l** 
"  But  you  must  see — "  "No  I  won't  see,  and  I  can't  see; 
he  may  have  a  longer  leg,  he  cannot  have  a  shorter !"  and 
the  two  old  friends  parted  in  dndgeon. 

Very  ridiculous,  is  it  not?  Well,  then,  how  about  tie 
Brahmas?  In  entering  oa  the  question  we  address  onr> 
selves  to  two  dosses.  We  will  tell  ^*  W.  H.  B."  that  whiok 
we  believe  to  be  true,  and  have  tried.    When  we  have  doaie 
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that^  we  fancy  the  infidels  "  in  re  Brahmas"  will  be  "  liamd- 
gomely  whipped/'  and  "knocked  into  a  cooked  hat." 

Mannfaotured  breeds  are  food  only  for  a  time,  and  require 
to  be  constantly  replemshed  from  the  original  stock.  Let 
the  breeders  of  the  beantiftil  Sebright  Bantams  speak.  How 
long  will  their  pets  retain  the  perfect  comb,  the  fkoltless 
taO,  the  accurate  lacing  ?  All  the  points  will  disappear  one 
by  one,  and,  after  three  or  four  seasons,  the  lovely  little 
mxd  will  be  a  common  black  and  yellow-blotched  bird,  with 
sickle  tail,  and  yery  likely  a  cup  oomb.  It  is  notorious  to 
an  breeders  that  cross  breeds  (and  manufactured  birds  are 
nothing  else),  not  only  cannot  be  depended  upon,  but  they 
throw  h&ck,  and  every  now  and  then  produce  an  apparently 
pure  bird  of  a  very  different  breed  from  their  own.  While 
this  is  a  proof  of  mixed  parentafi^e,  if  a  breed  will  go  on 
for  years  reproducing  itself  without  even  an  occasional 
sport,  it  affoTCU  good  evidence  of  purity  and  distinctness. 

Things  are  now  tolerably  well  settled  in  the  poultry 
world.  Some  do  not  know  the  difficulties  there  were  in  its 
early  days,  and  others  hare  forgotten  them.  Ckxdiin-Ohinas 
were  the  first  celebrated  fowls;  they  came  with  double 
ooBibs;  five  claws  were  common;  they  had  unmistakable 
Dorking  heads,  and  every  now  and  then  they  appeared  with 
good  showy  tails.  Our  best  judges  were  not  deceived  by 
these  tilings,  and  they  soon,  by  setting  their  faces  against 
improper  mating,  got  the  classes  filled  with  pure  birds. 
No  one,  in  those  days,  ever  dreamed  the  Coohin-Ohinas  were 
Botapure  breed.  They  have  remained  pure  to  this  day, 
and  will  do  so.  They  begun  the  "  mania;  and  when  it  was 
a  little  on  the  wane  the  Brahmas  appeared.  Some  of  those 
who  had  done  well  by  dealing  in  Cochins,  and  who  were  &r- 
seeing  men,  were  wishing  to  realise,  and  seeing  that  the 
elevation  of  a  new  fSftvourite  would  of  necessity  lessen  the 
attraction  and  value  of  the  old,  they  tried,  by  every  means 
In  their  power,  to  depreciate  the  poor  Brahmas.  Firet  it 
was  declaj^d  they  were  no  breed  at  all,  and  then  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Cochin.  We  will  pre- 
mise that  we  have  bred  thousands  of  Brahmas,  and  have 
hundreds  now,  all  true  to  a  feather,  all  pea-combed,  all  en- 
dued alike,  and  all  feathered  on  the  legs.  In  twelve  years 
we  have  never  bred  a  dean-legged  chicken. 

Probably,  says  one.  Cochin  crossed  with  Malay.  This 
would  bring  no  pencilling.  Instead  of  fluff  it  would  give 
scanty  feathering.  It  would  give  long  clean  legs,  brown 
plumage,  and  a  hard,  warty,  skinny  face,  for  the  easy  com- 
fortable well-to-do  look  of  a  Cochin  pullet.  In  the  cocks, 
the  Malay  in  eveiy  point  is  the  antipodes  of  the  Cochin ;  he 
is  long,  gaunt,  and  angular,  and  no  mixture  however  skilful 
oan,  with  these  materials,  make  a  Brahma. 

The  next  among  the  incredulous  say  Cochin  and  Dorking 
we  should  «ay  this  is  far  moife  likely  than  the  previous  cross, 
bat  it  will  not  make  the  bird.   It  would  give  dean  and  white 
kgs,  ^YB  daws,  and  drooping  single  combs.    It  would  give 
ai^e  tails. 

The  Grey  Chittagong  has  far  more  affinify  to  the  Malay 
than  to  the  Brahma. 

We  do  not  envy  the  fisdings  of  the  Bamum  class  of  the 
American  community,  who  thhik  it  smart  to  prove  they  have 
done  the  world  by  eelHng  pure  things  on  their  warrant,  and 
declaring  them  to  be  impure  and  worthless  as  soon  as  they 
have  received  the  money  for  t^em. 

It  seems  to  us  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  purity  and 
distinctness  of  breed  in  Brahmas  becomes  less  eyery  year. 
For  a  long  period  tiiey  had  to  inhabit  the  various  oiasa. 
They  have  emerged  from  11^  and  at  late  Shows  they  have 
been  among  the  most  numerous  classes,  in  some  instances 
•eo(md  only  to  Dorkings.  What  do  they  show  ?  No  cd- 
lection  of  oddities,  but  a  class  fine  in  colour,  comb,  and 
tBurking  as  any  Hamburgh.  No  sign  or  remnant  of  Malay, 
Chittagong,  or  Dorking.  The  evidence  of  those  who  keep 
them  is  everywhere  the  same.  They  differ  from  Cochins  in 
the  following  particulars-^they^at  less,  they  lay  more,  th^ 
an  hardier,  they  are  better  mothers,  and  tibiey  are  mcnre  dis- 
posed to  seek  for  and  to  find  thdr  food.  AH  this  is  patent, 
Mid  yet  Hke  our  dd  Marquises,  the  opponents  of  these  bisds, 
shut  their  eyes  to  plain  truti^  and  simply  say,  ''It  is  im- 
possible these  fowls  can  be  pure." — ^B. 

[Our  wit^  and  able  correspondent,  who  should  have  been 


theBrahnmaareapurebgeedtJikeaskilftUadvoytoTidioaleB 
^e  contrary  opinion,  igmooces  the  evidence  sustaining  it^  and 
puts  forward  only  that  which  shows  that  there  are  some 
shades  of  difference  between  a  Brahma  and  others  admitted 
as  Cochins.  He  passes  by  the  foot,  that  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
originator  of  the  Brahmas,  declined  to  reveal  their  origin. 
He  passes  by  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Bumham  states,  from  the 
evidenoe  of  his  own  senses,  and  Dr.  Bennett  has  never  eos- 
tradioted  the  statement^  that  they  axe  a  cross  betwe^i 
the  Cochin  and  Chittagong.  But,  says  our  correspondent, 
they  have  pea-^)ombs.  We  renly  by  asking*  Is  this  ai^ 
more  a  proof  of  a  distinct  breed  than  is  the  rose-comb  in  a 
Derking?  And  we  next  ask.  Is  their  breeding  true  to  cdour 
any  more  a  proof  of  a  distinct  breed  than  White,  Bu£^  and 
Brown  Cochin-Chinas  being  true  to  their  colours  ?  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  Brahmas  are  hardier,  eat  less,  lay  more  eggs, 
are  better  mothers,  &c.,  than  Coehin-Chinas,  and  what  then? 
Our  c<»7espondent  wiU  not  for  a  moment  argue  that  these 
qualities  establish  a  distinct  breed.  The  dark-cdonred 
yarieties  of  Codun-Chinas  vary  nearly  similarly  from  the 
White  variety.  We  have  always  thought  and  still  think  the 
Brahma  resembles  the  Cochin-China  in  all  the  essentials  on 
which  a  distinct  breed  can  be  founded.  Let  it  be  admitted 
to  be  a  variety  in  feather — and  that  it  is  a  good  varidiy  we 
do  not  dispute.] 


BIBMmaHAM  SHOW. 

We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  entries  for  all  depart- 
ments of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  in  Bingley  Hall  are 
most  satisfkctory,  and  tluit  the  building  will,  as  usual,  be 
well  fiUed  with  objects  of  yaried  interest.  As  we  remarked 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  arrangements  for  tins  year,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Birmingham  Show  is  ffrmly 
established  in  public  favour,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its  pro- 
moters are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  whose  co-operation 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain.  No  other  society  has  hitiierto 
founded  an  exhibition  so  diversified  in  character  as  that  at 
Birmingham,  bringing  togeth^  as  it  does  so  much  that  is 
attractive  to  the  agriculturist,  the  poultry-keeper,  and  to 
many  who  are  enaUed  to  engage  in  horticultural  pursuits ; 
and  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  is  suffident  to  prove 
that  nothing  will  be  overlooked  which  is  calculated  to  give 
increased  vidue  to  these  pleasant  and  useiul  meetings.  We 
subjoin  a  statement  of  the  entries  for  this  and  the  K>ur  po^ 
ceding  years: — 


Cfttt1«... 
Sheep ... 

Pi««  ... 
Rooto .... 
Com  ... 
Poultry . 
Pigeons 


Total.. 


1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

IM) 

104 

181 

168 

42 

66 

110 

93 

75 

72 

70 

98 

118 

196 

116 

134 

•  •• 

•  •• 

15 

S7 

1.135    , 

1,897 

1,364 

1,505 

163 

220 

232 

275 

1.64S 

2.055 

2,038 

2.809 

1864. 

161 
104 

91 
109 

60 

1,677 

290 


2.483 


^« 


— (Midland  Counties  Herald,) 


A   SOUTHEEN  POITLTEY  SHOW— MERITS  OP 
OOCHIN-CHUSrA  FOWLS. 

Ik  your  valuable  Number  this  week  you  hteve  published  a 
letter  from  "A  Wiltshibb  Kector"  strongly  adyocatinga 
poultry  show  for  the  South  of  England,  in  which  desire  we 
southern  poultry-rearers  heartily  oonour.  Birmingham  is 
too  distant,  and  Brighton  and  other  small  Shows  do  not 
give  any  prizes  to  ms^e  it  worth  our  while  to  send  our  beat 
birds.  I  think,  however,  Idiat  your  correspondent  has  eithsr 
not  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  different  sorts  of  fowls 
most  useful  for  table  and  laying  purposes,  or  else  his  fhnc^ 
leads  him  too  strongly  in  one  <&eoti<»i,  or  he  would  notao 
strongly  urge  the  chums  <^  the  Doiking  fowls  as  so  supeiur 
to  all  others  for  tiie  table. 

They  are,  no  doubt,  very  good  when  they  have  passed  the 
perils  of  ohickenhood,  and  are  well  fatted  for  several  months ; 
but  they  are  more  delicate  to  rear,  more  suhject  to  disease 


than  either  Cochin,  Spanish,  Polish^  or  CJrfeve  Cceur,  and  do 
the  Attorney-General  of  Brahma-Pootra,  had  Gulliver  »di8-  'I  not  oome  to  perfection  for  several  months.  The  Oodiin  is 
^ovared  that  kingdom*  havhig  underlaken  to  maintain  that  i  extremely  hardy,  roup  is  unknown  amongst  them,  and  at 
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tiiTM  moBtlu  cM  tbay  kre  perfMstaon  for  the  taUe.  I  will 
kllov  tluit  the  breastbcme  is  iSitbeT  too  prominent  i  bat  thia 
does  not  prevent  there  being  a  mnoh  deeper  mad  larger  dioe 
on  the  breaot  -than  tbere  wonld  be  on  any  Dorking  chicken 
of  the  flune  tg«,  however  fatted. 

I  have  had  manj  Coohine,  hatohed  einee  Ja\y,  Idlled  this 
month  for  table ;  the;  weipfh  from  6i  to  6}  Ibe.  the  pair  of 

Jnllets.  Thesehavenotbeenoooped.batfedinopenpoidtr?- 
onaes,  and  the  Seeb  ia  more  white,  jnioy,  and  delicious 
than  that  of  any  fowls  I  hare  ever  known  of  other  breeds. 
After  BIX  months  old  they  require  to  hang  a  day  or  two 
longer ;  but  a  eii-munths  cockerel,  well  fed,  is  qnite  perfect 
for  table,  and  as  large  as  a  smaU  Turkey.  They  fatten  more 
readily  thMi  tm;  other  fowl,  from  being-  of  «o  ttuae  and  qniet 
a  disposition.  If  tangbt  to  come  to  call,  and  never  driven, 
they  allow  themselves  to  be  toncbed  and  stroked  by  those 
wiUi  whom  they  an  aoqaointed. 

I  have  had  Dorking  and  Cochin  (shickene  in  the  same 
dnteh  treated  exactly  alike,  and  the  differenoe  in  growth 
has  been  very  remarkable.  The  Hambarghs  have  their 
merits,  no  donbt,  bnt  snch  wandering  birds  are  a  groat  diffi- 
cult to  all  pooltty  keepers.  The  eggs  are  lost ;  tbey  mix 
with  theother  birds,  for  no  fenoe,  wire,  or  distance  will  teach 
Uiem  bonndt;  and  as  for  table,  yon  might  ss  well  expect  to 
&tten  a  Blade  Spanish  fowl  as  a  Hambui^h.  I  think  many 
people  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  snperior  eatable  qnaiities  of 
the  Coohin  fowls,  from  there  being  such  nnmbers  of  erost- 
bred,  lon^-legged,  long-necked,  namiw-cheBted  birds  so 
called,  whieh  bear  as  much  resemblance  to  the  high-bred 
Cochin  M  a  Mulatto  does  to  an  Eeglishman ;  bnt  against  a 
real  poie-bred  the  Dorking  wonld  sUnd  go  chance  in  compe- 
tition for  the  table. 

I  hope,  if  we  have  a  Sonthem  Show,  that  we  may  have  a 
class  for  Criive  Ccenrs,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  having 
only  kept  them  a  few  months,  bid  iair  to  riv^  some  of  onr 
best  breeds  as  e^-ptodncers  and  birds  for  the  table. — 
Cochin. 


GLOUCESTEESHIRH  OKNITHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 
Thi  third  annual  Exhibition  of  Canaries  and  British 
and  Foreign  Cage  Birds  was  held  at  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
tiie  Working  Uon's  Institste,  Oloncestet.  on  the  8th,  9th, 
and  10^  inst.  The  entries  were  very  nnmerons,  nearly  a 
thonsand  birds  being  shown.  The  competition  in  Nor- 
wich Canarice,  between  Ueesn.  Mackley  and  Walter,  was 
very  dose.  The  Lizards  were  splendid ;  the  Belgians  were 
perfection;  and  the  Holes  very  fine,  the  first  and  second- 
prize  birds  being  fint-rate. 

bisbini.    SKoad. 


litaa).-Fln 


Liuaa  lOol^v-aHBlM)-— ni«t>  I-  V.  PrUe,  Dwbr-  ImobiI,  B. 
PoIbUu,  OU  BstlUd.  VarT  Highly  ConDwilcd,  I.  lirnrd,  asbtin- 
nndn-LiM.  HiflilT  Caemwndtd,  Rsr.  A.  IoIiiihib,  HontrTdown,  LandDo. 
OomsMBtod.  e  Bsnllns,  AikU^aMw-LT**;  J.  W.  Pnat. 

Liuu  (aUtOMHBfUd).— nm,  W.  WllUuB*.  MMtlDftuim.  S«»iid, 
Mn.  A.  JokSHB,  LoodiB.  Tot  HIzU)  CoiDiuaDdHl.  O.  OinliBi,  Aihloo. 
uasT.LjBs;  W.  Wmiaoi;  B.  Fdatlag,  Old  Bulud. 


Inlbb,  N< 


lOH  (ITot  M 

OlauMtler.    Commaidad,  H.l_  _ 

-       .HOB  (Nol  BalglH 


ai  (Omi  Yillov  E>1f-tind).— Hnt,  1.  JUro,  Q 

turn,  Union  Si.  L«Dirdi.  . 

U.  Ssakim.'ai'onMBar.    Hl|hi;  Commandad,  W .  Waltar,  Wla- 

TttLow.cmHTKi  (Not  Baltiui  or  NoralchJ.-Fltrt,  O.  Hardtoi, 
-  Wilter,  Wlnob  -       


mandadand  HIkIiLt  Cominandfld. ...  ^.^^^,  -...., — 

"-- r-cuwiD  (Not  Beldu  or  Norwioli). -Fiwt,  Q.  Hudisf, 
.Lrsa.     Drooiid  ■ml  UlKhlj " ° *"' 


[3>d!  W.  Wiltar,  Wl» 


.— FtTil,  W.Waller. 

Srconl  Terr  HlKhlf  Coamianded,  aid  OnBinaidtd,  J.  Unje,  O 
Hlfblj  COBiniSBdid.  W.  Penli,  OKMuatur. 

JosacB  OoLDniicB  lluu.'Flnt.  Q.  Ciocktr. 
Uukt>r,  Norwich.     Varr  HljWr  CmBoanatd.  H.  __  _, 

WJWalur.  Wlnakaitar;  B.  MuU*)-;  O.  Croakar.    HlKl>l;rOMBind<d,  W. 

i— nm,  I.  W.  Price,  Dfliy.     8«ood.W.L, 
T  HlghlT  Oommtoded,  W.  PhUHpi.  Old  ■» 

9.  StHkki,  QLoDoaatn.     CoaBandad,  W. 

ar  Mm  oi  Htbud  —Fint,  J  Lhifird,  AaktOB- 
[klr  Commaiided.  W.  Vtiur,  WLaelieaUT. 
id  SMniid.  MiH  Waring,  Ohiueaaler. 
ad  Ver>  HIgblf  ComniandMl,  J.  Mi^i,  GloeeaMCT. 
ffellBi,  WlnehtHW. 
'.  WilHT,  Wlsebaitar.    TaiT  HlgUy 

.  RobeVu,  Qlanctttar.     7^  R'igUirCem 
ma  TaiDia.— Friit,  O.  Caabrtdjta,  Oloi 

laoi  BiiTUK  Dlmn.-PilM,  H.  AikaD,  OIODcaaMi.    Vsr;  BlgU;  Oni. 

EtHpti«tusn'.-Pr 


IT  PiiioT.— Prlia,  W.  Benoet,  Qloaonln. 
CoinBiRidvl.  krid  Hinlilr  Co-nmeadad,  M 
Verj  Highly  Commtniad.  H,  S.wkini,  G 
Blghlj  Cannnnodsd.  B.  Moll,  OlouuiU 


COLLINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Tn  ninth  annnsl  exhibition  of  the  above  Sodety  was 
held  on  Hie  3rd  inst.  The  entries  this  year  were  far  in 
advanoe  of  former  occasions,  both  in  qnality  and  nnmbera. 

Bpanith  were  good.  Drnkinfi  oontained  some  excellent 
pens.  A  first-rate  pen  of  old  Whites  stood  firat  in  the 
Cochin  class,  Buffs  second,  and  Whites  third.  The  Ohm 
claeseB  were  splendid  throughout,  especially  the  first-pHie 
pen  of  Dackwmgs,  which  were  immediately  claimed,  and 
will  doubtless  very  soon  np^  their  fortunate  purchaser. 
Mr.  Swift's  Brown  Beds,  Hub  Crawford's  Whites,  and 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore's  Duckwings  deserve  eipeda)  mention. 
Spangled  Hambmyht  were  bat  poor,  except  the  winning 
pens.  Pencilled,  however,  made  ample  amends,  both  dsssei 
beinf  capital;  Mr.  Power's  Golden  and  Sir  St.  O.  Gore's 
Silvers  well  deserve  their  hoaonrs.  The  latter  appear  to 
clear  all  before  them,  and  we  never  remember  seeing  so 
good  a  pen.  Bontami  formed  also  excellent  claeees.  In 
Game  we  preferred  many  pens  before  the  first-prise — the 
Eev.  3.  Eeynolda  Hde's  Blacks.  The  seoond-prize  Whites 
were  first-rate. 

Bonen  Duels  were  few  in  numbers,  but  better  epedmen 


it  is  difficult  to  meet  with,  Mr.  Boyle's  first-prize  IslingtoR 
birds  gaining  the  same  distinction  here,  Mr.  lang  taiins 
second,  and  the  Worcester  winners  being  highly  oommende£ 


lAIlg  t 

also  very  good,  ob- 


Hr.   Smith's  Ayleiburys,  which  i 
tained  the  first  prize  in  the  Varied  ol 

Oamt  Bantam  Coci*  were  a  large  class,  tiie  winner,  a  beas- 
tifbl  Black  Bed,  fnlly  dsaerving  his  pceitioa. 

We  are  pleased  to  annonnoe  that  the  prise  liat  h«a  been 
gieeitly  increased  for  another  year  by  an  addition  of  classes 
and  increased  prises. 

The  PigaMU  fbrmed  aa  axodlant  array.     Carrien  wen 
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numeroofi  sod  good.  Mr.  Oates's  Short-flBused  birds  were 
first-rate,  as  ^o  were  his  jasUy-celebrated  White  Trumpe- 
ters. Messrs.  Sanday,  Edge,  Yardley,  and  Jessop  well  de- 
serred  the  honours  they  obtidned. 

Exhibitors  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Committee  for 
their  excellent  arrangements,  and  unwearied  attention  and 
courtesy.    The  following  is  the  list  of  awszds  :— 

ftTAjiiBB.— First,  B.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Second,  W.  Cannnn,  Bradford. 
Third,  B.  W.  Bojle,  Dablin.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Mmmjt,  Oedney. 
Commended,  M.  Brows,  Melton  Mowbraj. 

DoEKixes  (Any  eoloQr).~Fir8t,  Sir  St.  G.  Oore,  Wirksworth.  Second 
tad  Third,  /.  Smith,  Breeders  Hills.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  O.  Oore. 
Commended,  H.  Savile,  BolTord  Abbey. 

CoCHnr-CiinfA  (Any  colour ).  — First,  J.  Stalev,  Colllngham  (White). 
Second^  R.  Swift,  Soathwell  (BofT).  Third,  T.  W.  Zarhorst,  Belle- VUle, 
Dublin  (White).  Hixhly  Commended,  M.  Brown. 

Oaxx  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— First,  O.  Wolstenholm,  Sheffield. 
Second,  B.  Swift,  Southwell.  Third,  J.  W.  Pope,  Bigxleewade.  Highly 
Commraded,  Sir  St  G.  Gore ;  J.  Doseaster.  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore; 
J.  Dyson,  Halifax ;  W.  lUinxworth,  Storton,  Betford. 

Gamv  (Duekwicgs  and  other  Gre^s  and  Bines}.— Fir«t,  J.  Garless,  Hover- 
Ingham.  Second,  mr  St.  G.  Gore.  Third,  J.  Smith.  Commended,  J.  Brad- 
well  ;  J.  Donoaster. 

Game  (White  and  Pile,  or  Any  other  variety). —Fir^t  and  Second,  Miss 
E.  Crawford,  Farnsfleld.  Third,  C.  Spencer,  Thurlstoa.  Commended, 
C.  Spencer, 

Hambdrobs  (Goldec-spangled)  —First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Seoond,  Messrs. 
Birth  ft  Bolter. 

Hambu&obs  (Silver.spangled).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Second,  W.  E. 
Brierley.    Commended,  Sir  St«  G.  Gore. 

Hambvsobs  (Golden-pencilled),  —  First,  J.  E.  Powers,  Biggleswade. 
Second,  J.  Garrs,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Mattall,  New  Chnrcb, 
Mancheaier. 

HAMBtJBOBs  (Silver-pencilled).  —  First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Second,  J. 
Holland,  Worcester.  Highly  Commended,  A.  B.  A  T.  Kenyon,  Accrington ; 
B.  Boy,  Worcester ;  T.  J.  Saltmarsh. 

Bavtahs  (Gold  and  SilTer-laoed).  —  First,  B.  Swift.  Second,  T.  C. 
Harrison. 

Bavtams  (Game).— First,  B.  Dodge.  Second,  Miss  E.  Crawford.  Highly 
Commended,  Hon.  J.  W.  Fiuwilliam ;  B.  Toder ;  Sir  bt.  G.  Gore ;  B.  Dodge ; 
B.  SwiA. 

Babtams  (Black,  White,  or  Any  other  variety).— First,  Bev.  S.  R.  Hole. 
Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Commended,  D.  Causer,  Erdington ;  H.  Savile ; 
J.  Staley. 

Ducks  (Rouen). —First,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Second,  S.  Lang.  Highly  Com- 
mended. Sir  St.  O.  Oore.    Commended.  Miss  E.  Crawford. 

Dcc28  (Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop ;  H.  Savile ;  J.  Smith ;  M.  Brown. 

Baeb-doob  Fowls. -First,  R.  Cooper,  ColUngham.  Second,  Hra.  flilohen, 
Bcsthorpe.    Third,  H.  ManieU. 

Gamb  Baktams.— rocA;.— First,  Miss  E.  Crawford.  Second,  G.  Smith. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  C.  Brierley;  R.  Dodge;  C.  Ankland ;  £.  Brown. 


PIGKOXS. 

Cabbixrs.— First  and  Second.  G.  H.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepont.  Com* 
mended,  Q.  H.  Sanday  i  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

PowTERs.— Prize,  E.  Brown. 

MoTTLss.  -First.  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Bes^horpe.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Balds  or  Bbabds.  —  First,  W.  H.  C.  Gates.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge, 
Aston  New  Town. 

Shokt-facbd  Tumblers  (Any  other  variety).— Prize,  Mrs.  Gates. 

Babbs.- First,  H.  Yardley.  Second,  W.  Maasey.  Highly  Commended, 
G.  H.  Sanday.    Commended,  J.  Firth. 

Jacobins.  —  First,  G.  H.  Sanday.  Second,  W.  Massey.  Commended, 
G.  W.  Edge. 

Owls.— First,  G.  H.  Sanday.    Second,  H.  Yardley. 

Tbukpeters.— First.  Second,  and  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  C.  Gates. 

TcBBiTs.  —First,  J.  R.  Jessop.    Second.  H.  Yardley. 

Faktails.— First,  J.  Hives.  Second,  J.  W.  Edge.  Highly  Commended, 
D.  Causer. 

Akt  othkb  vabiett.— First,  M.  Ord.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Yardley. 
Fourth,  J.  W.  Edge. 

JuDOSs :  Pottltr]/.— T.Challoner,  Esq.,  Brunt  Leys.  Pigeons. 

— W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Esq.,  Muawell  Hill,  London. 


SOUTHEEN  COUNTIES  SHOWS. 
YouB  correspondent,  "Bsahma  Pootra,"  asks  for  any 
suggestions  from  me,  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  more 
southern  shows  than  there  are  at  present.  Although  not 
pointedly  writing  on  this  subject  in  my  remarks  in  the  same 
week's  Journal,  I  hinted  at  one  of  our  great  difficulties,  the 
want  of  a  large  population  who  would  make  the  show  day 
their  holiday,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  important 
to  insure  success  in  a  financml  sense,  that  the  poultry, 
should  be  attached  to  cattle  shows.  I  have  at  various  times 
visited  shows,  purely  of  poultry,  and  have  been  forced  to 
reflect  thus :  "  Well,  if  the  visitors  are  not  more  numerous 
than  they  are  at  present,  this  can  never  pay,"  and  I  have 
seen  these  shows  cease  after  a  second  or  third  annual  exhibi- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  amongst  the  general  public,  a 
poultry  show  is  not  sufficient  to  obtain  the  hoUday  for  the 
working  men.  "  What  do  you  want  with  cocks  and  hens  P  " 
isfperhaps,  the  reply  to  the  request;  but  if  it  is  ihe  annual 


meetinff  of  the  "  Agnoaltnral  Sooiet^,"  the  response  can 
hardly  be  negative,  and  I  think  all  allow  that  when  ooultry 
are  shown,  it  is  the  department  most  thronged.  WeU,  then, 
if  I  am  correct  in  this  idea»  it  would  appear  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  ezhibitoTs  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  an  agri- 
cultural  association,  to  urge  the  tackmg  on  poultry,  and  if 
this  has  been  already  done,  to  try  to  improve  the  prize  list. 
Here  let  me  say,  that  in  two  instances  where  I  have  tried 
this  course,  it  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  Secretaries 
have  been  most  courteous,  although  personally  unknown  to 
me,  in  considering  any  suggestions  I  have  offered,  and  often 
in  trying  them. 

Well,  then,  let  me  suppose  that  some  brother  or  sister 
maniac  has  been  successiul  so  far  in  inducing  the  agricul- 
tural society  to  admit  our  pets,  the  show,  as  regards  poultry, 
may  be  a  perfect  failure,  simply  because  the  Secretary  does 
not  understand  the  importance  of  advertising,  or  if  he  ad- 
vertises at  all,  he  does  it  insufficiently.  It  has  frequently 
happened  to  me  to  read  reports  of  shows  in  your  Journal,  to 
which  I  would  have  sent  specimens  wilUngly,  but  your 
notice  of  the  show  is  the  first  notice  I  have  seen  of  it;  in 
fact,  the  show  is  over  when  you  first  hear  of  it.  Or,  again, 
the  advertisement  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  day  the 
entries  dose.  How  would  a  diminished  scale  for  shows, 
when  inserted  three  times,  answer?  This,  however,  is 
beyond  my  tether. 

The  Secretary  might  secure  a  tolerable  entry,  by  cutting 
from  the  catalogues  of  tiiie  larger  shows  the  names  of  ex- 
hibitors residing  within  a  certain  distance,  and  sending 
them  at  once  a  schedule  and  certificates  of  entry  by  post, 
soliciting  entries. 

I  am  not  so  certain  that  according  to  the  locality  selected 
for  the  show,  an  increase  cf  certun  classes  of  fowl,  will 
do  much  for  southern  is^ows.  Manifestly,  this  will  not 
make  the  entries  greater,  if  exhibitors  do  not  know  that 
such  a  show  is  about  to  be  held.  This  latter  point  is 
very  essential,  especially  in  the  lesser  shows,  as  held 
in  the  north.  Their  proposed  existence  tnuH  be  made 
known.  I  should  say  it  was  simply  owing  to  this  fact,  that 
no  Brahmas  were  seen  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Give  them  but 
a  chance,  and  they  may  be  seen.  Dorkings  may  be  a 
southern  county  bird,  but  they  are  kept  all  over  the  country, 
and  have  numberless  admirers,  now  that  by  experience  their 
delicacy  during  chickenhood  appears  to  have  been  overcome. 
Hamburghs,  on  the  contrary,  certainly  have  more  Mends  in 
the  north. 

Are  there  no  friends  to  poultry  who  have  influence  with 
the  Gloucester  Agricultural  Association  ?  Time  was,  when 
they  used  to  have  a  splendid  show  of  poultry  in  connection 
with  the  animal  portion,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  thus  an  annual  show  was  lost  to  the  south.  I 
hope  some  person  may  have  sufficient  influence  to  restore  us 
thiis. 

One  word  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  Poultry  Club,  the  short 
report  of  the  meeting  noticed  in  your  pages,  lately  contained 
a  statement  which  will  go  far  to  disarm  much  of  the  oppo- 
sition, at  least,  so  I  humbty  imagine ;  the  alteration  of  name 
from  "Rules  for  Judging,"  to  "Standard  of  Excellence, 
&c.,  for  exhibition,"  is  very  important.  The  exposition 
given  by  good  judges,  the  reasons  why  they  have  in  certain 
cases  awarded  prizes  apparently  against  the  standard  would 
be  usefrd  to  all  of  us,  and  your  own  columns  proved  very 
lately  that  the  best  general  Judge  of  the  day,  Mr.  Hewitt, 
has  no  objection  to  defend  his  judgment  in  certain  cases.  I 
should  myself  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  an  explanation 
of  awards  in  another  cIms,  it  is,  however,  too  lal^  now. — 
Y.  B.  A.  Z.  

WINTER  AND  SPRING  MANAGEMENT  OP 
STOCKS  IN  COMMON  HIYES. 

I  BBOAN  bee-keeping  this  season,  and  have  five  straw  hives 
in  a  shed  (same  as  Neighbour's).  They  stand  on  cases  with' 
drawer  for  feeding,  on  Nutf  a  principle,  and  are  all  well 
covwed-up  with  coats  and  carpet.  Now,  as  ventilating  hives 
in  winter  is  recommended,  I  want  to  know  if  I  should  re- 
move the  carpet,  &c.,  and  open  the  block  fronts  in  the  cases 
on  whidi  the  hives  stand,  and  iosert,  over  the  holes,  into  the 
feeding-drawer  or  cases  perforated  tin,  and  then  ventilate 
the  shed  wdl  in  which  the  hives  are  ?    My  main  object  next 
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2P<a«r  wiU  be  td  get  swdaauB  00  ibB  to  ttart  a  lot  of  l^ame-lilTeB 
or  boxes. 

Please  also  say  if  ft  is  wise  in  fhe  sj^riog  to  ditftnrb  the 
bees  to  elean  the  floor-boards,  and  ir hen  is  it  the  right  time. 
I  have  partly  dosed  the  entrances  to  my  hives  by  means  of 
wedges.  Do  you  consider  this  wise,  as  it  stops  ventilation  P 
Aboat  a  month  ago  my  hives  weighed  from  20  to  80'  lbs. 
eadi,  and  they  seem  strong.  About  what  time  shoidd  yon 
resort  to  feeding,  as  I  want  early  swarms  ?— J.  A. 

[Common  straw  hives  require  no  ventilation,  and  the  less 
they  are  meddled  with  during  winter  the  better.  If  the 
coats,  carpets,  &c,  have  been  long  in  their  places,  ta.ke  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  fine  mild  day  to  remove  them,  and  clear 
out  all  vermin,  such  as  spiders,  moths,  earwigs,  &c.  After 
shaking  and  beating  (the  coverings,  not  the  Inves),  replace 
them  and  make  all  snug  for  the  winter.  The  latter  end  of 
February  or  early  in  March,  according  to  the  season,  repeat 
the  operation,  and  if  you  can  with  little  disturbance  sub- 
stitute clean  floor-boaords  for  the  dirty  ones,  so  much  the 
better.  A  few  ounces  of  food  g^ven  at  reg^ular  intervals  by 
means  of  an  inverted  bottle,  two  or  three  days  apart  at  this 
season,  will  be  of  use  in  stimulating  the  breeding  powers  of 
the  queens.  Entrances  should  be  contracted  during  winter, 
but  even  this  must  in  some  degree  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances, a  populous  colony  requiring  more  air,  and,  there- 
fore, a  larger  doorway  than  a  weak  one.] 


HOW  TO  EECTIFY  lEREGULABIiY-BUILT 

COMBS. 

I  FIND  the  following  passage  in  a  recent  letter  from  one 
of  my  most  valued  apiarian  correspondents. 

*•  Some  of  the  writers  in  The  Joxtbnal  op  Hobticxtltueb 
complain  of  their  combs  on  bars  being  crooked,  and  fixed 
transversely. 

"If  you  found  a  Woodbury  frame-hive  in  this  condition, 
and  wished  to  inspect  the  middle  combs,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  move  tiie  frames,  how  would  you  proceed  to  make 
the  inspection  ?  Would  you  begin  by  taking  out  the  side 
bars  first,  and  polish  eadi  bar  straight  in  succession  ?  or 
would  you  begin  at  the  place  where  you  wish  to  make  the 
inspection,  and  pull  up  the  frames,  nolens  voUns,  having  first 
inserted  a  knife  between  the  bars,  so  as  to  separate  the 
combs? 

**  I  make  a  supposition  with  the  view  to  an  answer  in  the 
Journal  for  the  benefit  of  novices." 

In  the  case  supposed  by  my  correspondent,  I  should  com- 
mence by  extracting  a  side  comb  (that  which  happened  to 
be  the  straightest,  for  choice),  and  rectify  whatever  irregu- 
larity might  exist  in  each  comb  one  by  one,  partially  or  even 
entirely  detaching  from  their  bars  such  combs  as  might 
require  it,  and  after  straightening  them,  temporarily  sup- 
port those  which  had  been  either  partially  or  wholly  detached 
by  means  of  wire,  &c.  All  these  temporary  supports  may 
nsnally  be  removed  the  next  d^ ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  state  that  all  operations  of  this  kind  must  now  be  de- 
ferred till  spring  is  pretty  for  advanced  (say  April),  and 
should  <m  no  account  be  attempted  either  late  in  antomn, 
or  during  winter. — ^A  Dbvonshibb  Bbb-kbbpbb. 


in  helping  us  to  dedde  the  question  sabmitted  to  us.  Ne- 
verthMess,  you  are  welcome  to  our  opinion  as  ftu*  as  it  goes. 
No.  1  we  should  consider  pure,  as  there  is  some  degree  of 
variation  even  in  the  purest  stocks,  and  the  only  test  we* 
admit  in  our  own  apiary  is  an  entire  absence  of  common 
bees.  This  rule  condemns  No.  2  as  hybridised,  and  wouU 
clear  No.  8  from  saspidon,  if  (which  we  rather  doubt),  the 
bees  are  really  "aU  aHke."  We  see  no  reason  why  an 
isolated  black  stain  should  not  in  the  course  of  time  be  bred 
out  of  Ligurians,  if  you  can  but  avoid  a  relapse,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Ligurian  strain  becomes  l»ed  out  of  the 
common  bee  in  a  few  generations.  The  difKcnlty  would  be 
in  avoiding  a  r^>etition  of  the  dark  taint.] 


JOINING  LIGURIAN  QUEENS  AND  BEES 
TO  ENGLISH  OR  BLACK  BEES. 

In  uniting  queens  there  is  always  a  risk,  and  I  cannot  find 
out  the  mystery  why  the  bees  wiU  not  accept  a  queen  that 
is  given  to  them,  and  after  they  reject  her,  if  she  is  given 
te  another  stock  tiiey  receive  her  joyfrdly.  Again :  the  same 
stock  that  rejected  the  first  queen  will  gladly  accept  another 
queen,  if  g^ven  te  them  almost  immediately  afterwards.  A 
short  time  since  I  had  a  case  that  illustrates  the  point. 

Having  imp(»rted  direct  several  of  the  most  pure,  beanti- 
frd,  fertile  Ligurian  queens  te  be  found  on  the  consent,  I 
placed  one  over  a  steck  for  some  hours  that  had  its  queen 
removed  two  days  before.  I  then  admitted  one  bee  at  a  time 
and  they  behaved  very  weU,  until  half  a  dozen  had  been 
admitted,  when  they  seized  and  attacked  the  queen,  and  I 
could  not  separate  them  without  taking  the  queen  up  in  my 
fingers  and  actually  pulling  the  bees  from  her.  Tlus  to<^ 
place  four  times,  when  seeing  that  the  bees  would  not  accept 
her,  I  put  her  over  another  stock,  and  when  I  admitted  tiie 
bees  they  received  her  joyftilly. 

I  then  gave  the  stock  tiiat  had  rejected  the  queen  another 
of  the  imported  Ligurian  queens,  a^  they  received  her  in  a 
friendly  way  and  conducted  her  in  triumph  into  the  hive. 

Since  I  sent  you  the  account  of  joining  bees  on  the  14th 
of  Octeber,  I  have  joined  five  more  lote  of  bees,  and  everyone 
successfrill  V.  They  were  driven  on  the  SIbIs  of  Octeber,  but  I 
do  not  recommend  driving  be€»  so  late  in  the  season,  but 
the  farmer  had  neglected  them,  and  would  not  feed  tkem. 
The  bees  in  some  of  the  stocks  would  not  leave  the  combs,  so 
we  had  te  cut  the  combs  out  and  brush  the  bees  with  a 
feather  inte  the  empty  hive.  I  did  not  hastily  discardpepper- 
mint  scent  until  I  found  it  from  practice  useless. — ^Wiluax 
Casb»  Clayton  Bridge  Apiary. 


TARIATION  IN  LIGURIAN  BEES. 

WiiiL  you  give  me  your  opinion  upon  the  enclosed  speci- 
mens of  bees  ?  No.  1  is  firom  a  hive  which  breeds  all  e^e, 
with  the  exception  that  about  one  in  a  hundred  is  darker 
than  the  rest.  No.  2  is  from  the  hive  reiSBrred  te  in  page  842 
of  The  Joubnal  or  HoBTicuLTXTiui,  and  whidi  bre^s  all 
varieties.  No.  8  breeds  all  aHke ;  but  all  are  darker  than 
the  original  stock,  unless  the  few  in  No.  8,  which  are  most 
brilliantly  nmrked. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  ifevonr  if  yon  would  let  me  know 
whether  any  are  pure  or  Bot>  and  whettier,  as  I  am  Md, 
pore-breeding  queens  can  be  obtained  from  the  egg  of  a 
^bridised  one,  if  impregnated  with  an  Italian  drone,  or 
i^  when  th^  are  onoe  impure,  th^  remain  so.— A.  K.  B. 

[The  colour  fiides  so  much  in  dead  Ligurians,  that  the 
tpkimeoM  accompanying  your  letter  are  realh^  of  little  use 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

CocHnr-CHurA  Fowls  {S.  C).— We  iaagliitt  your  birds  are  SilTer  Clan- 
mone— the  body  a  tort  of  French  oreaniT  white,  and  the  hackle  darker. 
They  will  breed  good  chickens  with  a  buff  cock,  and  are  an  esteemed 
Taiiety.  Another  class  is  ordlaary  dnnamim,  and  is  oolonred  aiaetly  like 
the  spice  after  which  it  is  named. 

KoTTLTiiro  OF  Spamibs  Pvllsts  (CbtfAin).— We  have  known  them  when 
hatched  in  January  to  change  thoLr  feathers  the  same  antamn  almost 
entirely,  bat  not  regularly  to  moult.  The  oocks  do,  and  we  hare  some  now 
naked-necked. 

BasT-PATiDG  Fowls  (Ohb  who  WUhei  to  Make  his  Sent  Pay).— BniT  or 
Partridge-colonred  Cochin  PhIUU,  and  an  adult  Dorking  cock,  will  supply 
eggs  in  the  winter,  and  produoe  good  table  ohiekens.  The  Pnlleta  should 
be  bought  erery  year,  and  their  predecessors  parted  with. 

Food  for  Sktlabxs  {9,  J2.  jr.). —Bread  and  cheese  is  a  flrat-dass  food 
for  Skylarks.  A  little  whole  hempseed,  groats,  or  cooked  meat  finely 
minced  may  be  added  oooasionally  with  benefit.  Larks  should  always  hava 
a  green  turf  to  peck  at,  and  the  bottom  of  the  cage  be  thickly  covered  wiUi 
clean  dry  sand  for  them  to  dust  in.  Hempseed  is  best  given  whole,  but 
is  not  a  necessity,  and  must  be  used  sparingly.  The  meat  moat  not  be 
galted. 

Okbxak  Pasts  (/(Efm).— Take  two  tiible-epoonftili  of  lard  free  fn»m  lelt 
beat  it  in  a  saucepan  till  it  is  nearly  boiling,  add  four  table-spoonfUs  of 
treacle,  keeping  Uie  saucepan  near  the  fire  but  not  putting  it  on  again,  and 
stirring  the  treacle  weU  in  gradually.  Keeping  it  still  near  the  fire  Just  to 
keep  warm,  stir  in  peasmeal  till  it  becomes  a  stiff  erumbly  maaa ;  a  little 
mawseed  to  be  added.  About  8|  pints  of  peasmeal  go  to  the  abora  qaaBtttr • 
— B.  P.  B. 

SwnmaxLB  nr  CoiifiwmaiiT.— In  your  ioraresdon  of  the  S5th  of  October, 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Hunter,  states  that  Squirrels  neither  Jumped  nor  ate 
acorns.  This,  I  thmk,  is  unusual,  as  I  hare  long  kept  some  of  rhese  prstty 
aBimals,  aad  I  hare  bow  two^  who  dally  spring  and  leap,  and  freety  eat 
seeros,  which,  indeed  are  their  priBcipid  meaL  They  lire  in  a  eage  wiia 
some  wUd  Rabbits,  sereral  TarteUes  of  Dotss,  and  a  pair  of  Qdden  Pbsi^ 
saats.— Qsoiaa  H.  Baoou. 
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AUCUBA  JAPONICA  YAEIEGATA  BEARING 

B££EI£8. 

O  one  wlio  liad  tlie  plea- 
sure of  seeingthe  plant 
will  hayefOTgotten  i^e 
interesting  and  liand- 
some  specimen  of  An- 
Cuba  japonica  vera,  co- 
Tered  with,  its  brilliant 
Bcarlet  berries,  wbich 
was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Standish,  of  Asoot,  at 
the  first  spring  meet- 
ing held  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  the  9th  of 
March  last. 

Few  plants,  if  any,  ever  received  such  nnanimoas  and 
well-merited  approbation.  It  has  been  the  only  new 
plant  of  the  year  which  has  been  signalised  hijr  having 
9ie  Society's  Silver  Flora  Medal  awarded  to  it.  For 
this  addition  to  our  ornamental  shrubs  we  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Fortune,  who  introduced  it  into  this  country  with 
many  other  very  valuable  Japanese  plants. 

At  the  time  when  this  froit-beanng  Aueuba,  it  being 
a  Hsmale  i^ant,  was  introduced*  the  stamen-bearing  or 
BUile  plant  was  brought  with  it,  by  the  fertilising  powers 
of  which  we  were  promised  in  due  time  to  be  able  to 
make  tiie  well-known  Aueuba  japonica  variegata,  which 
is  a  female,  a  fruit  or  berry-bearmg  plant,  fte  pnnnise 
liien  made  has  been  fully  realised ;  and  a  fine  plant  of 
our  old  firiend  Aueuba  japonica  variegata,  8  or  10  feet  in 
circumference,  can  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Standish's  nursery 
at  Ascot,  well  covered  with  berries,  which,  though  at  pre- 
sent green,  are  fast  showing  symptoms  of  the  apj>roach- 
ing  change  to  bright  scarlet.  The  plant  which  is  now 
producing  its  berries,  was  tem^rarily  planted  in  ooe  of 
uie  Yine-houses  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  experimented 
iqpon.  It  is  truly  most  interesting  and  gratifying  to  all 
true  lovers  c^  horticulture  to  see  the  perfect  success  at- 
tending the  fertilisation  of  this  plant. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  male  or  pollen- 
bearing  plant  of  this  shrub  will  be  attainable  by  all ;  but 
at  present  few  only  possess  it,  the  value  being  so  great 
ana  the  stock  very  limited.  In  the  meantime  we  mar 
anticipate  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  shrubs,  which 
grow  so  luxuriantly  in  every  situation  in  this  country, 
and  which  are  so  ornamental  by  their  variegated  foliage, 
covered  at  Christmas  (a  rival  with  our  tru\y-loved  English 
Holly)  with  brilliant  scarlet  berries. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  Aueuba,  not  yet 
sufficiently  abundant  to  be  known,  but  very  beautiful 
and  variea  boUi  in  foliage  and  in  the  bmrry.  Mr.  Stan- 
dish  has  a  plant  now  ripening  its  berries,  which  appear 
to  be  of  a  bright  yellow  e<^our.  Hiere  is  very  little 
doubt  but  that  Aext  year  many  varieties  of  Aueuba  will 
be  exhibited.  Several  of  the  leading  nurserymen  have 
been  making  c<^Iections ;  and  when  these  new  kinds  are 
acclimatised,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  public  as  respects 
He.  HI  — VoIm  YH.  Kbw  SiAiia. 


their  price,  a  very  great  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
hardy  evergreens  now  used  for  winter-garden  decoration 
in  tmg  coimtry. — X. 


TTAUDY  FEENS: 


HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.-iro.  4. 

OvB  great  point  in  a  tour  is  the  sort  of  talk  you  meet 
with  during  its  course.  On  the  coach  or  in  the  steamer 
you  are  thrown  into  much  nearer  relationship  with  yoor 
fellow  passengers  than  on  the  less  sociable  railway.  Un- 
happy tkey  wno  wrap  tii^nselves  up  in  their  dignity  audi 
chew  the  cud  of  their  own  thoughts,  instead  of  enjoying 
a  healthy  interchange  with  the  minds  of  others ! 

My  bmck  tourist  s  bag  with  its  conspicuously  visible 
trowel  was  a  useful  help  to  me  in  the  ^matter.  It  proved 
a  sufficient  introduction  to  foreigners,  and  to  those  plea- 
sant English  people  who  travel  with  the  happy  wisn  of 
being  pleased  with  God's  glorious  creation,  wnether  in 
the  human  or  natural  world.  Many  a  treasure  has  found 
its  way  to  my  ba£;  from  a  fellow  travdler's  wallet,  un- 
locked by  the  sight  of  the  magic  trowel.  Many  a  talk 
has  it  ^ven  me  of  the  vast  forests  of  Ammca,  many  a 
eonupanson  of  their  vegetation  with  our  own. 

Shidl  I  be  pardcmed  if  I  say  that  of  all  foreigners  I 
prefer  Americans  to  travel  with?  Their  keennees  and 
comprehensirenees  of  sight  is  extraordinary.  While 
anotner  would  but  take  in  the  general  outline  of  a  view, 
an  American  has  perceived  and  jotted  down  tidily  in  his 
memory  every  important  feature,  each  tiny  peculiarity. 
I  once  spoke  to  one  of  the  scarcity  of  Ferns  about  Loch 
Lomond.  **  Yes,  madam,"  he  replied ;  "  but  I  gathered 
thirty  different  wild  flowers  there  in  half  an  hour." 

Americans  talk  to  you  at  oucc,  and  talk  in  a  totally 
different  manner  from  English  people.  They  seem  to  l>e 
burdened  with  no  lurking  fear  of  there  being  danger  in 
making  a  pleasant  acquaintance — they  do  not  appear  to 
wish  to  know  even  your  name.  Smith  is  to  them  equi- 
valent to  Brown,  if  only  Smith  will  exchange  his  ideas 
in  return  for  the  unreserved  pouring-out  of  the  treasures 
of  their  own  well-stored  minds.  I  have  never  known 
an  English  gentleman  do  this.  He  is  always  perfectly 
polite ;  but  why  should  he  trouble  himself  about  a 
stranger  he  will  never  see  again — a  nobody  P  He  has 
plenty  to  think  about,  probably  others  have  the  same. 

But  to  return  to  my  trowel,  to  which  amongst  other 
things  I  owe  two  beautiful  clumps  of  Septentrionale. 

In  the  course  of  our  wanderings,  after  "  doing  "  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  searching  in  vain  for  Hymeno- 
phyllum  unilaterale  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  and  making 
many  a  pretty  addition  to  Cystopteris  from  the  Muir  of 
Ord,  we  arrived  at  Dunkel<C  that  loveliest  of  all  lovely 
halting-places,  where  hill  and  valley,  rock  and  river, 
eontend  with  each  other  in  sweetest  rivalry  as  to  whiok 
shall  lend  the  greatest  charm  to  the  scries  around. 
.AiKmt  two  Bules  from  Dunkeld  is  the  Stenton  Bock,  and 
growing  ihenre  side  by  side  may  be  found  Asplenium  sep- 
tentrionale, A.  germanioum,  and  A.  trichomanes. 

Trowel  in  hand,  I  marched  off*  to  hunt.    **  Where 
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awaP"  said  an  old  road-8crfq>er  to  me;  "ye*!!  be  seekins^ 
for  something,  nae  dout."  I  explained  I  was  going  to  Sten- 
ton  for  Ferns.  "  Weel,  weel,  ye'll  find  them  unco  high,  too 
hi^  to  a  leddj,  maybe." 

The  old  road-mender  was  right.  I  returned  hours  after, 
wet  throngh  with  what  in  pleasant  mockeory  is  called  Scotch 
mist^  but  Femless.  "Yell  hae  been  disappointed,"  said 
my  old  Mend  when  he  caught  sight  of  me.  "  Ye  come  to 
me  the  mom  and  Til  see.  I  live  at  Stenton,  ye'll  hae  seen 
myhous  for  bye  the  rock." 

The  next  day  I  kept  my  appointment ;  and  my  friend, 
true  to  his  word — ^for  he  was  a  very  Soot — ^had  two  large 
dumps  of  Septentrionale  for  me.  "Oh,  leddy,"  he  said, 
"the  gran  ga^eners  hereaboots  hae  taen  all  the  ither  sort, 
and  I  could  nae  find  ye  one  root." 

When  I  offered  the  old  man  a  shilling  he  answered,  "  Nae, 
nae,  keep  your  sfller,  I  am  glad  to  hae  pleased  ye." 

And  I  was  pleased,  for  never  have  I  seen  in  England  such 
plants  of  Septentrionale  as  these.  They  were  no  unhealthy- 
lootdng  scraps  picked  off  the  face  of  the  rock,  but  compact 
tufts  (one  of  them  mixed  with  A.  trichomanes),  of  8  or  4 
inches  in  size.  Mudi  has  been  written  about  the  difficulty 
of  managing  Septentrionale,  but  I  have  hitherto  found  none. 
I  planted  these  specimens  (considerably  reduced  by  gifts  to 
friends),  in  an  open  fernery  facing  the  south,  and  they  came 
up  year  after  year  luxuriantly  and  well,  but  they  do  not 
increase. 

Asplenium  germanicum  is  said  to  grow  on  the  Stenton 
Bock,  as  well  as  the  septentrionale :  I  was  shown  a  plant 
of  it ;  the  tiny  forked  fronds  were  about  li  inch  in  size,  and 
not  so  broad  as  Septentrionale,  the  forked  ends  being  abnost 
as  fine  as  a  thread.  I  have  never  possessed  this  Fern,  nor 
have  I  ever  seen  a  healthy  specimen  of  it,  or  one  I  should 
know  as  perfectly  distinct  from  Septentrionale;  indeed,  I 
believe  the  plantis  shown  to  me  as  germanicum  have  only 
been  diminutive  specimens  of  Septentrionale. 

From  the  Stenton  Bock  in  the  cold  north  my  mind  wan- 
ders to  the  sunny  south,  where,  under  conditionil  somewhat 
similar,  and  yet  how  widely  different,  I  have  seen  at  Bag- 
ndres  de  Luchon  in  the  Hautes  Fyr^n^,  the  entire  face  of 
a  rock,  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sun,  entirely  covered  with 
Septentrionale:  the  fronds  were  nearly  double  the  size  of 
our  English  Fern,  and  the  forked  ends  one  mass  of  rich 
brown  spores. 

I  seldom  look  at  Septentrionale  without  being,  in  thought, 
carried  away  to  beautified  Luchon.  I  seem  once  more  to  be 
by  the  side  of  the  Fern-covered  rock.  It  stands  jutting  out 
on  the  road  leading  into  Spain,  down  which  g^y-dressed 
muleteers  are  driving  their  mules,  laden  with  wood  for  the 
winter^s  use ;  the  merry  bells  are  tinkling  in  the  air  as  the 
poor  mules  shake  their  heads  under  the  heavy  burden.  On 
my  left  hand  are  jagged  rocks,  whose  crevices  are  gay  with 
wild  fiowers;  on  the  right  are  Beech-covered  hifis,  with 
pretty  ehdleU  dotted  about  here  and  there,  slanting  down 
to  the  town,  with  the  river,  lined  with  golden  Poplars,  fiow- 
ing  through.  Before  me,  in  the  far  distance,  is  the  Port  de 
Venasque,  its  snow-capped  peaks  glitter  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun,  and  seem  to  sparkle  with  delight  at  the  glorious 
scene  stretched  out  beneath  them  in  the  fiur  land  of  Spain. 
I  inhabited  one  of  those  ehdleU  on  the  Beech-covered  hilL 
The  garden  is  a  very  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  in  this  wil- 
derness there  is  a  little  oratoiy  with  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  shrine  is  always  decked  with  fiowers,  and  the 
hand  tiiat  places  them  there  is  the  rough  toil-stained  one  of 
the  old  housekeeper,  Jeanne. 

"  My  mistress  used  to  put  them  there,"  she  said ;  "  but 
she  died  when  the  little  miss  was  bom,  and  now  there  is 
only  me." 

CKx>d  old  Jeanne !  with  her  hard  features  and  tender  heart ! 
whose  only  outward  religious  observances  seemed  to  censist 
in  pla^ng  the  fiowers  and  in  sundry  crossings  of  herself. 
How  mudi  I  used  to  e^joy  our  shoppings  and  marketings 
together  in  the  early  morning ;  Jeanne's  head  ooquettishly 
adorned  with  a  brilliant  amber  kerchief,  tied  in  a  dainty 
knot  on  one  side,  and  she  herself  trying,  with  unexampled 
patience,  to  make  me  a  proficient  in  (her)  French,  which 
consisted  of  a  most  bewildering  patois  of  Spanish  and  French 
mixed  together  in  one  confUsed  mass. 

I  have  never  found  Septentrionale  growing  in  the  shade, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  could  endure  such  a  situation ;  it  luxuriates 


'  in  warmth  and  sunshine,  and  does  not  care  for  much  water. 
The  one  great  point  in  cultivating  it  is  thorough  drainage ;  if 
there  is  any  moisture  hanging  about,  the  base  of  the  frcmds 
will  decay,  and  gradually  tekll  off,  and  a  tinywireworm  will 
come  to  help  in  the  work  of  destruction.  When  the  least 
decav  is  visible  in  the  fronds,  dig  up  the  plant,  and  look  to 
the  drainage. 

At  Dunkeld  I  found  quantities  of  vety  fine  Buta  muraria 
growing  in  the  old  wall  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl's  park.  I 
managed  to  pick  out  a  great  many  roots  with  considerate 

E^rtions  of  earth  attached ;  but,  alas !  I  have  never  made 
uta  muraria  live  for  more  than  two  years  in  cultivation. 
I  have  tried  it  wit^  old  mortar,  planting  it  upside  and  down- 
side and  every  way,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  I  am  n«w  trying 
it  in  a  fiower-pot  nearly  filled  with  drainage,  placing  the 
fiower-pot  sideways  in  the  fernery,  and  covering  it  witii 
earth. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl's  grounds  are  strictly  preserved,  and 
I  have  a  strong  aversion  to  going  over  houses  and  grounds 
with  a  bought  permission,  so  one  day  I  determined  to  enter 
them  as  a  freebooter.    I  was  stopped  by  a  little  fellow. 

"  Ye'll  nae  be  ganging  there,"  he  said;  "it's  the  Duke's 
private  walk." 

"  But  supposing  I'm  the  Duchess,"  said  I. 

"Weel,  if  ye're  the  Duchess  ye  maun  go,"  sa|d  the  boy; 
and  then,  amazed  at  his  own  temerity,  he  ran  off,  leaving 
me  to  retrace  my  steps. 

On  the  road  between  Dunkeld  and  Aberfialdie  I  found  a 
very  beautiftil  variety  of  Athyrium  Filix-foomina,  some  of  the 
fronds  were  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  the  stipes  of  the  younger 
fronds  were  of  a  pinkish  brown,  and  very  bare,  the  pinns  were 
thrice-pinnate,  and  the  whole  Fern  had  a  graceful  feathery 
look.  I  have  since  seen  what  I  believe  to  he  the  same  Fern 
under  the  name  of  Filix-foemina  plumosum.  I  found  it  not 
fjEir  from  the  pretty  waterfall  called  the  Bumbling  Bridge, 
where  troops  of  mepy  children  meet  you  with  baskets  tad 
pinafores  nill  of  rich  dark  red  BUberries,  and  the  far-off 
distance  has  at  eventide  the  sunny  glow  of  the  south  fsJling 
on  ruddy  banks  of  Heather. 

I  found  Lastrea  spinulosa  in  many  places  in  Scotland ;  it 
must  be  hunted  for  in  shady  nooks,  where  it  grows  side  by 
side  with  A.  Filix-foemina  and  Blechnum  spicant.  Mr.  Bree 
gave  me  a  very  curious  specimen  of  L.  spinulosa  which  he 
found  growing  on  the  Ooleshill  bog ;  the  stunted  frond  was 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  size;  in  colour  it  was  a  sickfy- 
looking  greenish  yellow.  Mr.  Bree  also  gave  me  a  frond  of 
the  very  same  root  when  cultivated,  and  it  would  have 
puzzled  any  one  but  a  close  observer  to  have  known  they 
were  the  same  Fern;  and  it  is  this  altered  aspect  of  Ferns 
under  stored  conditions  that  makes  th^  study  bewildering 
to  a  beginner.  I  dare  not  venture  to  say  that  L.  spinulosa 
under  any  conditions  would  turn  intoL.  dilatata,  but  it  looks 
uncommonly  like  it;  and  you  find  varieties  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching both  Ferns  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  them.  This 
difficulty  does  not  exist  with  Lastrea  uliginosa,  the  under 
pinnules  of  uliginosa  being  the  same  size  as  the  upper  ones, 
uliginosa  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  L.  rigida  than  any 
other  Fern,  and  yet  on  placing  the  two  side  by  side  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mistake  one  for  the  other,  the  entire  growth 
of  uliginosa  being  taUer  and  much  more  robust,  wMle  the 
pinnffi  are  much  farther  apart. 

Lastrea  rigida  I  have  never  found,  so  I  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  buying  one ;  and  of  all  my  Ferns  I  have 
found  rigida  the  most  tormenting  to  deal  with,  its  likes  and 
dislikes  are  as  many  and  as  unaccountable  as  those  of  a  w^. 
ward  child.  When  I  bought  the  plant  of  an  amateur  dealer 
for  3«.  6(i.,  it  consisted  of  a  nest  of  brown  fronds,  with  one 
withered  frond  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  two  little  deformed 
fronds  by  its  side.  It  was  very  unpromising,  and  my  friend 
the  dealer  assured  me  it  was  an  illnatured  subject  tiiat  re- 
paid all  your  care  by  giving  you  nothing  but  those  blade 
looks.  I  did  aU  I  could  for  the  "  ne'er  do  weel."  I  made  it 
a  lovely  home  with  well-drained  fine  leaf  mould  for  its  food; 
but  a  year  passed,  and  its  new  fronds  were  dwarfed,  dark, 
and  ilhiatured-looking ;  moreover  they  were  evidently  rot- 
ting away.  I  looked  for  the  reason,  and  fbund  a  large  Fern, 
planted  above  rigida,  dropping  some  of  its  surplus  wet  upon 
it.  I  moved  it  to  a  clearer  ^aoe,  and  at  last  I  gave  satas- 
faction.  I  housed  it  in  winter,  and  planted  it  in  a  dear  suimy 
spot  in  summer,  protecting  the  yotmg  fronds  as  I  do  those 
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of  Polystichnin  lonohitis,  and  it  Has  rewarded  me  b^ond 
my  en>ectation.  It  Has  now  a  crown  of  HealtHj  fironds 
oorerea  witH  frnotification,  and  it  Has  thrown  out  two  yooziff 
plants  at  its  side :  when  these  are  well  established  I  shaS 
try  the  parent  Fern  oat  of  doors  all  the  year,  coyering  it 
with  litter  during  hard  frosts. — ^Fnjx-FcsiaNA. 


THE  PRUIT-EObM. 


It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  althongh  most 
stmctnres  intended  for  hortiooltural  purposes  have  reoeiTed 
iheir  fViU  share  of  attention,  and  the  most  approyed  modes 
of  erecting  them  haye  been  at  times  ably  discussed  in  this 
Joomal  and  other  gardening  works,  the  froit-room  has 
soaroely  eyer  reoeiyed  a  passing  notice.  Assuredly  this 
cannot  arise  from  the  indifference  with  which  it  is  re^^urded, 
for  it  is  of  the  ntmost  possible  importance ;  bat  somehow 
froit-rooms,  generally  so  called,  form  sudi  oninyiting  features 
in  most  gardens  that  th^  are  ney  er  yisited  by  fashionable 
company.  That  this  should  be  the  case  is  unfortunate ;  for 
a  nice  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  month  <tf  No- 
yember  is  as  well  worth  inspecting  as  anything  the  plant- 
Houses  contain  at  that  time ;  but  when  a  makesMft  of  a  shed, 
or  some  hoyel  no  longer  of  any  other  use,  has  to  be  put  in 
requisition  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  fruits,  those  haying 
the  management  of  it  naturally  shrmk  from  inyiting  any 
one  to  see  their  collection  when  huddled  together  in  sud^ 
Humble  quarters.  They  neyertiieless  manage  now  and  then 
to  keep  their  fruit  pretty  well  in  such  houses  or  sheds,  and 
not  onfrequently  better  than  is  sometimes  done  in  structures 
of  neater  pretensions,  and  we  are,  therefore,  led  to  inquire 
if  ttiere  is  not  something  wrong  with  the  latter,  and  a  care- 
All  inyestigation  into  the  matter  confirms  the  suspicion  that 
this  is  really  the  case.  The  subject  of  keeping  winter  fruit 
being  so  important,  let  us  examine  the  elements  which 
either  lead  to  success  or  the  contrary. 

When  we  look  into  the  mode  which  Nature  adopts  to 
insure  the  reproduction  of  each  species,  we  find  that  all  seed- 
yeesels  or  receptacles  haye  a  frmction  to  perform,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  they  perish.  Some  seeds  are  scattered 
abroad  by  the  bursting  of  the  seed-pod,  and  by  a  jerk  thrown 
some  distance.  Others  are  clothed  with  down,  and  dispersed 
&r  and  wide  by  the  wind.  Others  depend  on  their  remo^nd 
being  effected  either  by  birds,  anixnals,  or  some  similar 
agency,  and  of  such,  perhaps  the  Apple  and  Pear  may  be 
accounted  examples,  while  th^y  also  exhibit  the  seed  en- 
dosed  in  a  fieshy  substance  capable  of  resisting  decay  for  a 
greater  or  less  period — ^in  the  wild  ones,  certainly  untQ  the 
proper  time  for  depoeitiag  the  seed  in  the  ground ;  and  as- 
suming the  fruit  to  fiiU  where  it  is  grown,  the  conditions 
for  its  keeping  are  prepared  for  it  by  natural  means.  Dead 
leayes  and  herbage  form  a  sort  of  nest  as  well  as  a  coyering, 
securing  the  preecuryation  of  the  seeds  until  the  appropriate 
time  for  theur  being  deposited  in  the  earth.  Our  ot^ect, 
Howeyer,  is  the  presenration  of  the  frmt,  and  the  seed  is  no 
further  regardea  than  as  being  a  component  part  of  the  fruit ; 
but  as  Nature  has  shown  us  that  a  cool  and  fiEir-from-dry 
medium  seryes  all  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  fruits  spoken 
of  through  the  inclement  part  of  the  winter,  we  may  not  be 
ikr  wrong  in  copying  to  a  certain  extent  some  of  the  condi- 
tions thus  laid  down. 

It  being  shown  that  a  cold  mediimi  is  the  best  to  preyent 
decay  in  the  fruit  now  under  consideration,  the  question 
naturally  arises.  How  is  a  cool  atmosphere  to  be  obtained  P 
To  a  certain  extent  we  haye  but  little  control  oyer  the 
temperature,  for  though  we  might  increase  that  of  tiie  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  we  cannot  easily  diminish  it ;  but 
something  may  be  done  in  tke  latter  way,  or,  at  all  eyents, 
the  eyils  of  oyerheating  our  fruit-rooms  may  be  ayoided. 
To  cram  a  house  with  Apples  and  Pears  in  the  warm  weather 
of  the  early  part  of  September  is  making  it  little  better  than 
a  pest  house,  especially  if  l^ere  be  yery  little  yentilation ; 
for  the  quantity  of  fruit  lying  in  so  confined  a  space  en- 
genders heat,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  yapours  are  giyen  out 
that  are  anything  but  fayourable  to  the  preseryation  of  the 
fruit.  Yet  how  common  it  is  to  crowd  the  fruit-room  so  early 
in  the  season.  Apples  keep  falling,  and  birds  and  wasps 
attack  the  Pears,  and,  consequently,  there  appears  to  be  no 
altttnatiye  but  coyering  the  shelyes  with  fruit,  perhaps 


three  or  four  thick.  Hipening  takes  place  with  more  or 
less  rapidily  in  consequence  of  the  forcing  to  which  the  fruit 
is  subjects,  the  dose  stifled  state  of  the  room,  and  the 
warm  condition  of  the  external  air  hurrying  on  the  ripening, 
and  ultimate  decay,  of  the  whole  of  the  fruit  there  collected. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  position  in  which  Nature  often, 
deposits  her  fruits  to  be  on  the  whole  flEiyourable  to  their 
keeping  (and  we  oftcoi  see  that  an  Apple  which  has  fisdlen 
softly  amongst  long  grass  or  other  HerMif^  exhibits  as  high 
a  state  of  presenration  when  found  there  m  winter  as  others 
of  its  kind  when  housed  in  the  ordinary  way),  we  are  led  to 
consider  that  i^enty  of  fresh  a^  is  by  no  means  un&yourable 
to  the  keeping  of  such  ihiits.  On  this  account,  therefore, 
our  ihdt-rooms  ought  to  be  well  yentilated,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  low,  or  if  from  droumstances  they  must  be  so, 
th^y  should  be  yentilated  at  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides  and 
ends.  The  best  form  for  a  fruit-room  when  it  stands  alone 
is  an  ordinary  span-roof,  of  tiles  laid  on  dry — ^that  is,  not 
embedded  in  mortar  in  the  usual  way;  bdow  the  rafters 
the  roof  may  be  ceiled  halfway  up  following  the  inclination 
of  the  rafters,  with  a  fiat  n>ace  of  some  3  or  4  feet  in  the 
centre,  in  which  a  latticea  yentilator  may  be  fixed,  the 
latticework  yery  open,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  room.  There  snould  be  a  sort  of  contriyance  for  dosing 
the  latticework — a  board,  say  on  hinges,  like  a  long  trap- 
door. This  is  better  than  sliding  latticework,  as  the  latter 
is  i^t  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  not  easily  moyed.  The  tiles, 
being  open,  will  allow  all  yapours  that  find  their  way  into 
the  apex  of  the  roof  to  pass  tibrough,  and  the  yentOator  win 
only  require  dosing  in  yery  seyere  weather.  In  dry  situa- 
tions it  would  also  answer  as  well  to  haye  the  house  partly 
underground,  say  8  feet  or  so;  this  tends  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature more  equable,  and  in  the  hot  dry  weatiier  of  the 
dog-days  is  certainly  a  rdief  from  the  heated  air  outside. 
The  due  and  end  yentilators  may  be  of  glass,  not  allowing, 
howeyer,  any  windows  to  the  south,  and  for  the  same  reason 
it  would  be  better  if  the  building  were  shaded  from  the  mid- 
day  sun  in  that  direction,  buildings  being  better  for  that 
purpose  than  trees.  The  situation  ought  al^  to  be  uncon- 
fined,  and  free  from  all  noxious  yapours  and  damp  exhala- 
tions. The  internal  fittings  might  be  in  the  usual  way,  a 
series  of  shdyes  all  round,  and  a  table  shelf  in  the  centre, 
and  if  the  latter  had  drawers  in  it  so  much  the  better.  The 
shdyes  ought  not  to  be  too  dose  aboye  each  other^-4bur  or 
fiye  in  a  tier  is  quite  plenly — ^the  highest  one  being  at  least 
7  feet  firom  the  ground.  It  is  customary  to  make  the  shdyes 
partially  open,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  required. 
One  of  the  best-keeping  fruit-rooms  I  eyer  had  to  deal  with 
had  slate  didyes,  dose  and  impervious.  CSare,  howeyer,  was 
required  not  to  allow  the  fruit  to  tumble  about  on  a  shelf  so 
hard.  I  am  no  adyocate  for  straw,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
under  the  fruit. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  fruit  has  been  kept 
tolerably  wdl,  and  for  a  long  period.  A  cod  cellar  is  not  by 
any  means  a  bad  place,  only  the  quantity  ought  not  to  be 
laj^e,  or  yentilation  must  be  obtained;  but  the  currents  of 
fresh  air  that  are  wanted  in  September,  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  dispensed  with  in  December,  or,  at  all  eyents, 
much  less  will  do.  A  cellar  is  better  than  a  great  many 
fruit-rooms.  I  haye  also  retarded  some  fruit  in  an  ice- 
house and  kept  it  later  there  than  it  would  haye  kept  in 
another  place,  but  the  propriety  of  retarding  fruits,  except- 
ing for  flpecial  purposes,  is  much  questioned;  certainly  tiie 
fiayour  is  det^orated.  I  haye  also  seen  a  quantity  of 
Apples  buried  in  the  ground  like  Potatoes.  This  was  merdy 
for  an  experiment,  and  the  result  was  tiiat  many  of  them 
burst,  much  the  same  as  a  Potato  will  when  boiled  with  the 
peeling  on.  Keeping  them  in  a  chalk-pit  or  caye  approaches  so 
much  to  the  cellar  that  it  may  be  dassed  as  the  same.  Sheds 
of  all  Idnds  are  used  to  store  Apples  in  most  places  where 
they  are  grown  abundantiy,  and  in  Kent  thousands  of  bushels 
are  kept  m  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  hop-drying  kilns,  which, 
being  lofty  and  airy,  are  by  no  means  bad  places.  The  great 
misfortune  is,  the  fruit  is  often  laid  in  heaps  from  2  to 
3  feet  thick,  and  a  littie  straw  thrown  oyer  it  in  seyere 
weather.  Keeping  Apples  in  air-tight  boxes  or  jars  has 
been  abandons  of  late  years,  and  casks  of  various  kinds 
are  occadonally  used,  but  more  frequentiy  for  transporting 
firnit  than  for  storing  it  away.  Although  Apples  will  oc- 
oasionally  keep  a  long  time  under  conditions  oifferent  from 
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tibose  now  given,  it  ia  not  to  be  inferred  -dutt  these  metliods 
sre  better,  aa  the  fruit  might,  perhanpe,  haye  kept  a  Httle 
lower  if  fidrly  tried  in  the  way  described. 

Befoie  dosing  titese  remarks  I  may  observe,  that  as  frnit 
ripens  earlier  in  certain  seasons  than  in  others,  and  m  some 
is  charged  more  abundantly  with  those  juices  which  promote 
decay,  the  keeping  is  not  always  alike,  even  when  attempted 
in  the  same  way.  A  wel^perfected  froit  may  be  as  i^wanl 
one  season  by  the  1st  of  September,  as  it  will  be  in  another 
by  the  end  of  the  same  month;  wldle  it  is  almost  neefiess 
to  observe,  that  the  ripening,  and,  consequently,  decaying 
influence  of  a  warm  month  Uke  Septemb^  teUs  more  than 
an  equal  length  of  time  later  m  the  year.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  tliat  the  thirty  days  in  September  ought  to 
be  accounted  equal  to  the  fif^  days  that  n^ct  follow,  taking, 
of  course,  average  seasons.  Hence,  fruit  that  ripena  so 
much  earlier  than  usual  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  keep- 
ing well  if  the  weather  be  warm.  Those^  liierefbre,  that 
want  to  prolong  the  season  of  any  particular  fruit  must  keep 
it  as  cool  as  they  can,  and  success  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  reduced  temperature,  all  other  conditions  being  favour- 
able.  In  a  general  way,  the  place  most  conducive  to  the 
good-keeping  of  fruit  is  similar  to  that  which  preserves  milk 
— onewitn  a  cool  atmosphere  and  abundant  ventilation,  and 
free  from  all  vapour,  bad  smells,  and  stagnant  air  of  all 
kinds.   In  fkct,  a  fruit-room  ou^t  to  be  as  sweet  as  a  dairy. 

J.  BOBSOV. 

THfi  liEW  ItOS£S. 

When  one  passes  away  firom  the  region  of  what  one  has 
setxk  in  the  matter  of  flowers  to  what  one  has  heard,  it  is 
very  much,  I  f^Mur,  as  great  a  change  as  fi:om  fiu^t  to  fiction. 
And  certainly  tho^e  hsLve  been  few  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  excelled  some  of  our  Frendi  friends  in  their  descrip- 
tions ;  foft  seeing  th^  glowing  accounts  of  their  novelties 
and  seeing  the  novelties  themselves  are  two  very  different 
things,  one  being  too  often  but  the  **  count^eit  present- 
m^t**  of  the  other;  and  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
galling  than  for  a  nurseryman  to  be  compiled  to  throw 
away  dosens  of  plants  which  he  had  propagated  with  so 
nnidi  care  and  trouble  in  the  belief  that  tiiey  would  be 
sought  after.  I  therefore  feei  more  than  ever  the  difficulty  of 
forecasting  as  to  the  probable  value  of  the  eighty  and  odd 
new  Boees  now  ofi'ered.  In  truth  it  nnist  l^  the  merest 
ooiQecture,  and  chiefly  dependant  gb,  one's  knowledge  of  t&e 
growers  and  their  previous  exploits.  We  may  thus  speak 
hopefuDy  oi  what  a  Verdier,  a  Margottin,  a  Lacharme,  or  a 
6hiillot  may  produce;  while  a  Touvais,  a  Fontaine,  or  a 
Korean  will  not  inspire  us  with  mu<^  confidence.  I  shaH 
therefore  simply  give  the  names  with  the  descriptions  of  ^be 
French  raisers,  and  such  coijectures  as  may  occur  to  me  from 
my  previous  acquamtanoe  wil^  the  Boses  of  former  years. 

GUILIiOT  FILS. 

21.  Ahb^  Berliae. — ^FuU  fiowers,  well  fbrmed.  Colour 
changing  from  a  reddish  cherry  to  carmine  rose. 

22.  Madame  Rousset^ — Full,  beautiftd  tender  rose ;  reverse 
of  petals  silvery. 

23.  Souverwr  de  Bemardin  8t,  Pierre. — Full  fiowers,  well 
formed,  imbricated.  Colour  varying  fh>m  a  velvety  crimson 
rose  to  slaty-red  violet,  with  the  centre  a  shaded  red.  I 
have  heard  a  good  account  of  this  Bose  from  Mr.  G.  Paul, 
who  told  me  he  saw  it  at  Lyons.  It  is  evidently  mudi  thought 
of  by  the  raiser;  and  from  the  description,  which  would 
refer  it  rather  to  the  class  of  such  flowers  as  Andr^  Leroy 
and  Mrs.  William  Paul,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  frtvour- 
ably  of  it. 

GOKOD. 

24.  AchiUe  Qonod, — ^FuU  flowers,  well  formed.  Lovety 
carmine  red. 

25.  Madame  Hermann  Stenger. — Flowers  fhH,  well  formed, 
standing  weU  on  the  plant.  BeautiM  rose,  shaded  with 
sulphur  in  the  centre. 

26.  Madame  3foreau.— Flowers  ftiU,  PiBony-temed,  and  con- 
vex ;  outer  petals  very  large.  Colour  clear  lively  red,  shaded 
with  violet. 

Of  these  there  is  something  novel  in  the  description  of  the 
last  flower,  and  it  may  be  possibly  good ;  but  the  description 
rather  inclines  one  to  fear  that  coarseness  may  prevail  in  it 
fatal  defect  to  a  Rose. 


FOBTjntXB  TILS. 

27.  Charles  TfoocL— Flowers  flill,  very  wall  formed.  Yeiy 
dark  red  shaded  with  black. 

28.  Jean  Rosencraniz, — ^Flowers  full,  weU  formed.  Lively 
coral  red. 

The  flrst  of  these  reminds  one  of  Lord  Macaulay,  a  flower 
of  the  same  raiser's.  I  hope  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  rosarian 
whose  name  it  bears,  for  it  will  tiben  be  what  the  boys  call 
a  "stunner." 

TOUVAIS. 

29.  BeUe  Bo«e.— Very  vigorous.  Flowers  full,  globulai^ 
opening  well»  of  irreproachable  form  and  appearance.  Clear 
rose,  very  fresh ! 

30.  fifemiranHtf.— Flowers  full,  globular,  good  fbrm.  and 
appearance.    Tender  flesh  rose. 

31.  Sativenir  Sune  M^e, — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  friQ,  flat^ 
large  petals ;  tender  rose  at  the  outside,  centre  lively  cerise. 
Very  fragrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  desoription  given  of  29, 
the  former  productions  of  Touvais  have  not  given  me  much 
confidence  in  looking  far  anything  very  wonderful  from  him, 
for  I  do  not  Imow  any  Bose  of  his  that  is  now  a  geneal 
favourite. 

TKOUIIXAaD. 

32.  Baptide  Detjfortes, — ^Vigcrous.  Flowers  large,  ful],  and 
wcJl  formed.    Lively  shaded  r^ 

38.  Constant  Xusmmk — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  medium,  frills 
weU  formed.    Beautiful  dear  red,  passing  into  violet. 

34.  L'Ahbd  Lawry. — ^Vigorous.  Full,  well  formed.  LiveJly 
red,  shaded. 

35.  Lotde  de  fViZlouc.— Vigorous.  Flower  taxge,  foil,  weU 
formed.    Blush  white. 

36.  Madame  Andr4  Leroy. — Yigorous.  Keariy  fiill»  wcQ 
formed.    Salmon  rose. 

M.  TrouiUard  is  the  foreman  of  the  well-known  nursery- 
man  M.  Andr^  Leroy,  of  Angers,  and  has  been  fior  many 
years  known  as  a  Bose  raiser,  although  his  flowera  have 
generaHy  come  to  us  through  Mr.  Standiflh,  of  Ascot,  who 
has  purchased  generally  Uie  stock,  but  finding,  as  I  believe, 
that  they  were  not  generally  up  to  the  mark,  he  has  given 
this  up,  and  h^ice  M.  Trouillard  comes  out  on  his  own 
account.  His  flowers  generally  want  fullness  of  tha^e,  and 
of  those  which  Mr.  Staadish  has  let  out  belonging  to  him. 
there  is  hardly  a  flower,  save  Eugene  Appert,  that  has  risen 
to  the  position  of  a  general  favourite,  and  that  sadly  wanta 
regularity  of  form,  t£e  outline  being  very  inq^er&ct,  whila 
Andr^  Desportes,  Beynolds  Hole,  Madame  Standish,  Mar- 
guerite A]^>ert,  and  others*  must  be  numbered,  I  feai^ 
amongst  the  things  of  the  past. 

OGSB. 

87.  BeOe  Normande. — Tigorous.  Very  large,  g^bular, 
tender  rose,  silver  shaded.    A  sport  of  La  Beine. 

38.  O^n^ral  de  Miandol, — ^Vigorous.  Flowers  larg^  fan, 
and  globular.    Y^vety  purpfish  red. 

89.  Marie  Boiss^, — Yigtwous  and  very  flree-floweriag^  wciS 
ft)rmed.    Blush  rose,  passing  to  pure  white. 


40.  Marie  P6rradk(m.^-Moderate  growth,    ^owen  large, 
frill»  imbricated^    Vicdet  shaded  purple. 

41.  RosaMundi. — ^Full,  vigorous.    Flowers  veijlaage,  weQ 
fbrmed,  virgin  rose. 

42.  Vase  d'EUcHon, — ^Moderately  vigoroos.    Ftowers  veiy 
larg^  very  full,  ciqiped,  well  formed.     Clear  rose. 

MOaXAU. 

48.  Adelaide  de  9awoie. — ^Flowers  medium,  ciy;>ped,   weU 
formed.    Tender  satiny  rose. 

44.  Sdouard  Ory. — ^Flower  frill,  globular.    Beaotifril  vei^ 
milionred. 

45.  Prince  Eugene  de  Beauhamais. — ^Vigorous.     Floweoi 
large,  well  formed.    Clear  red,  reflexed  wiUt  purple. 

46.  Telemaque, — ^Flowers  mediom,  flat,      velvety  pnopkb 
strongly  shaded  with  red. 

FONTAINE. 

47.  Madame  LSonie  Persin, — Very  vigorous.   Flowers  laigou 
ftill,  globular,  well  formed.    Pale  blusn. 

48.  Mons.  Pierson, — Very  vigorous.     Flowers  large»  fiA 
weU  formed.    Amaranth  rose,  flushed  with  crims<m. 


SS^ISM.  ] 
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4a  Boi  d'E9pc^fw,^YjgproaB,  Fk>w«r8  )mig«»  full,  W6il 
figmed.    Claar  jecU  reflexied  with  purple. 

50.  Bosine  Baivtnm. — ^Vigoroas.  Flowers  large,  full,  well 
formed.    Loyely  noe.    ^e  edge  <^  the  petab  silvery. 

baxahsik. 

61.  Jules  Lavtuy. — ^Very  vigorous.  Flofwers  large,  ftiH,  well- 
ftmied,  heaatlM  flesh  rose,  very  glossy,  and  veiy  free- 
nowenfif . 

S2.  ISmon  de  Ponlbricmd. — ^Plsnt  very  vigoroos.  Flowers 
Ml,  Tery  large,  well  ftrmed.  Brownish  crimson,  shaded 
wilji  eamiine. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  entertain  any  very  high  opinion  of  the 
alxyve  Boees,  and  simply  for  the  manner  in  which  the  raisers 
hare  d^oded  ns  in  former  years.  It  may  be  they  will  not 
do  80  now,  but  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  and  we  must 
wait  to  see.    I  hope  to  condude  the  lists  next  week. — 


AGMCULTUBAL    HALL   CHEYSANTHEMUM: 

SHOW. 

Thx  HetxopoHtan  Chrysanthemum  Sooietjr  heU  their 
aimnal  Show  at  the  Agrionltural  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Thin»> 
d^y,  and  Friday  last,  when  the  exhibitoirs  were  numerous, 
tbe  display  extensive  and  fine,  and  the  attendomoe  of  via- 
tors goed,  notwithstanding  the  very  ua&voarable  weather 
whi^  prevailed  on  the  first  two  days.  Last  year  the  mis- 
take was  made  of  extending  the  Bxhibitkm  over  too  wide 
an  area  by  which  the  effect  was  seriously  impaired*  most 
wise^,  therefore,  the  attempt  was  not  made  to  fill  the  acres 
of  ooveied-in  space  which  the  A^icultoral  Hail  affords,  but 
the  Show  was  oonfined  to  the  minor  hall,  LowerBoad  entrance, 
and  part  of  the  at|jomiug  area.  The  result  was,  that  tlie 
effect  of  the  display  was  mach  enhanced,  and  the  innumer- 
able blooms — ^red,  white,  yellow,  and  a  host  of  intermediate 
shades,  especially  when  viewed  by  gaslight,  combined  to 
form  a  brilliant  scene. 

'niere  w<me  upwards  of  forty  Masses— ehtsses  for  norsery- 
mm^nimBMB  for  gentlemen's  gardeners,  riasswr  for  amateurs, 
rliMnsn  for  In^ng^oa,  and  dasses  that  were  open  to  alL 
With  but  fow  exceptions  there  was  oompetitaoain  all,  and  in 
maaff  oi  them  as  aaaiiy  «8  fe«r  er  five  priies  were  awarded. 
We  would  here  cuggest  what  we  oonsider  wouM  be  an  im- 
nrovoiapt  nniiAoly,  nwitwid  of  having  five  oinmen  aom- 
Mred  1,  and  a  IBoe  number  distinguish^  ae  2,  and  so  on,  to 
have  iHiem  aU  numbered  conseoutrrely  foom  fimt  to  last,  aad 
tU^  witboot  interfonng  with  the  sections  as  at  pMsent  oon- 
WtiAmtadi,  would  prevent  aU  danger  of  oonfosion  wad  mi^»ke. 

Lj^amm^wiAywMBjma  Plants^— 4>f  these  Alma,  Prince  Albert, 
Lady  fiaidinge,  Gbriatine,  Golden  Christine,  Annie  Sahor, 
AjB^ana*  Defiance,  and  Jewess  were  the  kinds  priooipaliy 
AumiL  In  the  Nurserymen's  Claeses,  Mr.  Forsyth  oaoied  off 
the  piittcipal  prizes ;  his  ^»edmens  were  notioeable  for  tiieir 
fine  hodiy  gpnwth  and  abundance  of  bloom.  He  likewise 
took  ttia  fint  fsoe  in  the  Open  Class  for  the  hast  sing^ 
t^^T'ii'nmmn^  wil^  a  mftgBifioent  plants  of  ChristiBe ;  Mr. 
B.  lienk  being  Moond  with  a  very  fine  phmt  of  the  same 
kind.  ▲  group  oompRsing  eneelleat  speoimens  both  ef  large- 
flownng  IdMsand  Pompaas,  was  also  oontiibuted  by  Mr. 
Fei^yth.  Among  the  latter  were  se««ral  fine  cleae-headed 
atandurds  with  thiee^iset  stems,  whioh  had  been  grown  firam 
cottingB  pat  in  last  March,  in  the  Qnrdenflrs'  COaBS  for  six, 
Mr.  IX  Monk,  gardener  to  J.  Leaohalles,  Esq.,  Paee  €h»an, 
was  first  with  a  splendid  plant  of  White  Christme,  4  foet 
acroas,  and  beadng,  prob^ly,  not  less  than  two  hundred 
bloomsi  Defiance,  usually  starry,  but  not  so  in  this  inatanoe; 
€blden  Christine,  Anme  Salter,  Alma,  and  Beaute  du  Nord. 
Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  TotteiAam;  and 
Mr.  Gk>ver,  eaxdener  to  £.  Lepage,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  were 
aeoond  and  third,  with  excellent  specimens.  Mr.  Monk  was 
fizst  for  three,  with  Golden  Ei^le;  Annie  Salter,  beautifol; 
and  Spadier,  red  and  <»ange»  veiy  full  of  bloom.  Mr.  J. 
Glosar  was  seoond;  Mr.  Beeoher  third;  and  3ir.  George 
foorth.  Mr.  Parker^  Steatford,  had  Golden  ChristinR,  very 
fine;  and  we  noticed  a  gromp  of  tall  plants  in  fine  bleom 
foom  Mr.  Orsoa.  indudrng  ^»din  des  Plantes,  Beverley, 
General  Hardinge,  &a»  bearing  large  and  fine  blooms.  Ex- 
oaDenii^raaps  wece  also fomished l^  Messrs.  Bowe  &  Glover. 

PoMTOXB.— Of  these  Mr.  Fongrth  eontributed  several  veiy 


fine  yecimens  grown  in  a  more  natoral  style  than  that 
which  almost  universally  prevailed  two  or  throe  years  ago^ 
his  specimens,  inatioad  of  being  trained  oat  ahaest  fiat  ea 
wire,  had  rounded  heads ;  among  them  Idlae  and  Goldea 
Cedo  Nolli  were  remarkable  for  thsir  siae  and  ahttndanoe<tf 
bloom.  The  exhibitions  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Beecher,  Bolton, 
Parker,  Glover,  and  others,  included  many  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  G^n^ral  Canrobert,  Golden  Cedo  Nulli,  Golden 
Cirde  (a  fine  new  yellow),  likukTedo  Kolli,  Andromeda,  Sala- 
mon,  Dumflet^  and  Lilac  Cedo  NuDL  From  Mr.  Bntdier 
came  six  nice  pyramidB,  of  whidi  G^n^ral  Canrobert,  Cede 
NnlH,  and  Golden  Cedo  NaUi,  were  ooversd  with  Ueom. 

CvT  Bi^eoMS. — These  were  very  namerously  exhibited,  aai. 
for  the  BM)st  part  in  great  perfoctioa.  To  atten^  to  giva 
the  aames  of  all  the  varieties  in  each  of  the  different  etuide 
in  upwards  of  twenty  dames,  would  be  attended  with  MtUn 
if  any  benefit;  and  we  will,  therefore,  only  notice  the  kinds 
that  were  principally  shown.  AaMMtg  WhiUs  were  aplesidid 
examples  of  Mss.  W.  Hdbom,  Beverley,  White  <Hsbe, 
Emfaiess  of  India,  and  Lady  St.  Clair.  Among  FeAnDS, 
Jardin  dee  Plantes  stood  pre-eminent,  and  in  many  of  tha 
staada  was  of  extraordinaEj  siee;  of  Orea^,  Bernard  3Ba- 
lissy,  Antonelli,  Golden  Hermione,  and  General  Bainiirigge, 
a  new  and  very  fine  orange  amber;  of  Bed  tkadu^  Lonl 
Kanelagh,  St.  Patrick,  Nil  Desperaadum,  Okver  Cieaiweli, 
Bev.  Joshua  Dix;  new  orange  red ;  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  also 
new,  a  bro^va  chestnut  tqiped  with  gold;  of  Bote,  IMae, 
BfaMh,  4o.,  Queen  of  Saghmd,  Alfired  Salter,  Aiigena,  llieaiifl^ 
Hermioae.  Beauty,  Lady  Slade,  and  Her  Majesty.  F-or 
twenty-feor,  first  prises  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Mcmk,  Mesxy; 
and  Hilleary ;  and  sec<md  prizes  by  Messrs.  Forsyth,  £lade, 
aad  Bowe.  For  twdve,  first  prizes  by  Messrs.  Moiham, 
Monk,  Bobinson,  and  Saltmarsh;  aad. seoond  priaes  by 
Messrs.  James,  Bowe,  and  Dehralle.  For  six,  fixst  prizes  by 
Messrs.  Delvalle,  and  Monk,  of  Chelmsford;  and  seoead 
prizes  by  Messrs.  Howe  and  J.  Monk.  Besides  the  above 
there  were  classes  for  ^irty-six  blooms  of  twdve  varieties 
shown  along  witii  the  foliage,  in  which  many  splendid  flowers 
were  seen,  e^edally  in  the  stands  of  Mr.  Forsyl^,  Mr.  AU- 
wi^,  who  had  Jardin  des  Muktes  magnificent,  Mr.  Butt, 
aad  Mr.  S.  Menk. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  anmeroaa  other  pn&es  were 
awarded  in  the  various  classes  to  Messrs.  James,  Morham, 
Behinaon,  Peasgood,  George,  Ward,  Bowe,  Bfown,  aad 
othera. 

or  new  varieties  of  the  cmrent  year,  we  notieed  BoiMrt 
Jame^ afiaehr  iasurved  cinnamon  and  craage;  Prince  Alfind ; 
Pdyaeeas  of  Wales,  a  beautifol  whdte,  tinged  more  or  lesa 
with  lilae;  Bev.  Jodkua  Dix;  aad  General  Bainhrif^ge,  da^ 
orange  aaaher.  For  ihe  latter,  special  prises,  ofiBered  by  Mr. 
Salter,  waie  awarded  to  Messrs,  Mnxfaaw  and  Bowa.  Fim^ 
oess  Dagnaar,  a  large-fioweied  Pompon  Anemone,  which  waa 
shown  at  Stoke  Newington,  was  again  eahibited  by  Mr. 
GkNQKge.  Two  promising  Anemone  seedlings.  Gem  of  the 
YaBsj,  blush;  and  Prince  <^  AneaMues,  diaded  lilac,  caoa 
from  Mr.  Brown,  of  Great  Mailow.  Large-flowering  Ane^- 
moae  vaaeties,  consisting  ehieiy  of  Glock,  orange;  lAuia 
Beoamy,  lilac;  Lady  Maa^ardi.  white;  Madame  Oodereaa, 
sulphur;  and  Marguerite  d'Anjou,  naakaen,  were  well 
shown  by  Measrs.  Hiileary,  Butt,  Saltmarsh,  Ward,  Msaik, 
Merry,  Moxham,  Forsyth,  Massey,  France,  aad  others,  naa* 
of  whom  also  contributed  cKtensiva  collections  of  AneoKme 
Pompons* 

Prises  were  offiored  by  A  Smee,  Xs^.,  for  the  bert  osl- 
lection  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  intermixed  with  Fema 
or  other  foliage,  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-tahle,  aad  a 
pret^  design  firom  S.  Hill,  Highgate,  stood  first.  It  ocoi- 
sisted  of  a  glass  etaad,  with  Begenia  leaves,  interspersed 
with  Adiaaftusa,  and  Chrysantheamm  bleoais  at  the  base, 
and  the  top  dish,  edged  with  Isdepis  graoefolly  haaging^ 
dean,  and  filled  with  Cloysaathemom  blooms.  Mr.  George 
was  second,  with  a  design  eemewhat  resembling  the  paa- 
cedh^  For  the  decoration  of  the  Hall,  the  waHs  of  whidi 
werehangwith  swagsof  foliage  and  fiswero,  Mr. Williaaascea- 
tributed  a  number  of  choice  omameatal^liaged  plants,  te. 


BimoNOHAic  Cbsyhahtbemjsm.  Saow. — The  Handsworth 
Floral  and  Horticidtural  Sodety  propose  to  held  their  third 
gseat  annual  Exhibition  of  Fruit  and  ChcysMiihemmns  ai 
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i&e  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  simaltttneoiialy  with  the  Poultry 
and  Dog  Shows.  The  two  previous  displays  which  have  taken 
place  in  Birmingham,  were  not  only  extensive,  but  beaatiftil ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  one  now 
aboat  to  take  place  will  be  greatly  superior  to  them. 


TBENTHAM  BLACK  GEAPE. 

In  yonr  issue  of  the  8th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  E  Pearson  strongly 
recommends  the  Trentham  Black  Gbupe  for  an  orcha^- 
house.  Has  he  C^wn  it  in  a  cool  house  F  He  says,  **  In 
the  hothouse  the  Trentham  Black  is  a  first-rate  early  Qrape. 
We  cut  about  40  lbs.  from  a  young  Vine  this  season,  &c." 
We  have  one  Vine  of  Trenthajn  Black  in  an  orchard-house, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  not  at  all  desirable  for  that 
position,  being  a  bad  setter;  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the 
berries  swell  to  their  proper  size,  being  stoneless.  The  re- 
mainder are  laree  oval-shape  berries,  with  a  thin  skin  of  a 
bluish  black  cok>ur,  flavour  excellent,  superior  to  any  Ham- 
burgh, and  good  bunch ;  but  being  a  bad  setter  must  detract 
muon  from  &e  value  for  an  orchanl-house.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  good  inheat.  The  berries  grewuniformly  to  the  sise  of 
peas,  when  they  were  thinned,  and  there  they  remained  until 
colouring,  when  they  reached  the  monstrous  size  of  a  Black 
Cluster.  The  few  ^iHiich  grew  on  are  the  sise  of  a  good 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  Vine  was  supplied  by  a  highly 
respectable  firm,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  its  correctness. 
Should  I  be  in  fiiult  and  not  ^e  Grape,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  be  placed  on  the  right  footing.  In  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
notes  on  his  tested  varieties,  he  places  Trentham  in  a  doubt- 
fal  position,  and  so  do  I.  Blade  Hamburgh  by  its  side  is 
superb. — Gioboi  Bxstib. 

[We  should  be  obliged  by  having  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  correspondents  upon  this  point. — ^Eds.] 


PILLAE  EOSES  IN  A  CONSEEVATOEY. 

I  HAvx  read  with  great  delight  the  account  of  Enville 
Hall  and  its  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds.  There 
seems  to  be  everything  that  heart  could  wish,  but  one  thing. 
A  conservatory  is  sp<Mren  of.  I  do  not  know  its  construc- 
tion. If  there  are  two  lines  of  pillars  and  a  broad  walk 
between,  as  Lord  and  Lady  Stunford  are  fond  of  Eoses, 
especially  of  Tea-scented  Boees,  I  think  that  they  would  be 
delighted  with  Tea-scented  Noisettes,  strong-growing  Tea 
Eoses,  strong-growing  Bourbons,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
planted  so  as  to  run  up  the  pillars.  I  cannot  concern  any- 
thing in  the  Eose  way  that  would  be  more  transcendentaL 
I  g^ve  a  list  of  Eoses  that  would  be  well  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  build  a  long  glass 
house,  say  800  feet  in  length,  if  it  were  only  for  this  purpose. 
The  other  part  of  the  house  might  be  filled  up  with  trees  in 
pots,  or  with  Tea  and  other  Boees,  either  in  pots  or  planted 
out.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Eose  way  that  will  surpass 
for  abundance  and  continuity  of  blooming  the  Tea-scented 
Koisettes  against  south  walls  out  of  doors,  or  Tea  Eoses  and 
Tea  Noisettes  under  glass. 

Tba.  Bosis,  Light  Colow$, — ^Devoniensis,  Sombreuil,  Ma- 
dame WillermoK. 

TxA-soBNTiD  NoisxTTBS,  TeUow  JSofM.— Cloth  of  Gold, 
Sol&terre,  Triomphe  de  Eennes,  Gloire  de  D\jon,  Celine 
Forestier,  Lamarque,  Mdlle.  ArisUde,  called  also  Madame 
Schultz. 

These  are  splendid  Eoses  for  such  a  purpose.  If  more 
yellow  Eoses  are  desired,  the  two  Tea-scented  Noisettes 
Isabella  Gray  and  Jean  Hardy,and  the  four  Tea  Eoses Blise 
Sauvage,  Vioomteese  de  Cases,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and  Safrano* 
mav  be  added  to  the  others. 

Bourbons,  Light  Colours.— Addalie,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison.    Light  Crimion, — Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Htbsid  Pbrpbtuals,  Very  DarA.— Prince  CamiUe  de  Eo* 
han.  Due  de  Cases,  Prinoesse  Mathilde.  These  are  strong 
growers,  beautifdl,  and  never  out  of  bloom. 

Bo9e  Colours.— Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  Ducheese  de  Cambac^res,  Madame  BolL 

Blus^— Caroline  de  Sansal. 

Shadet  of  Crimson.— Jules  Margettin,  Madame  Louise  Ca- 
rique.  Due  de  Bohan,  Maurice  Bemardin,  Mar^chal  Vaillant, 


Madame  Julie'Daran,  Senateur  Vaisse,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot 
Madame  C.  Crapelet,  General  Washington,  Monsieur  de 
Montigny,  Giant  des  Batailles. 

These  are  all  fine  Koses,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  Safiramo,  Mdlle.  Aristide, 
and  Princesse  Mathilde,  they  are  all  show  Eoses.  Some  of 
the  Eoses  named  are  strong-enough  growers  to  run  up  a 
pillar  of  any  height,  and  meet  one  another  in  the  form  of 
an  arch — ^namely,  Gloire  de  D^on,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Solfiiterre» 
Lamarque,  Triomphe  de  Eennes,  Mdlle.  Aristide,  Acidalie;, 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Madame  Louise  Ca- 
rique,  the  best  H.P.  cUmber,  and  Due  de  Cases,  the  beet 
dark  climber.  The  pillars  might  be  planted  with  tiiree 
plants  of  similar  growth  and  habit,  in  contrast  of  colours  if 
so  desired. 

I  am  not  much  for  mixing  colours,  but  rather  for  conden- 
sation. As  regards  climbing  Eoses,  it  is  not  every  Eose 
that  will  run  up  a  pillar  that  will  fiilfil  all  the  conditions  of 
a  pillar  Eose.  A  pilhr  Eose  to  be  first-rate,  as  a  tree,  should 
cover  its  stalks  with  flowers  and  leaves.  Probably  no  trees 
folfil  this  condition  better  than  Ophirie,  Mdlle.  Aristide^ 
Anna  Alexieff,  and  Madame  Louise  Carique.  One  thing  is 
plain,  that  persons  should  be  carefol  not  to  cut  away  the 
wood  from  the  base  and  centre  of  strong  growers.  In  due 
time,  under  any  droumstances,  they  will  become  bare.  In 
such  case  they  must  be  cut  down  and  let  up  again.  I  am 
persuaded  that  any  person  taring  the  above  plan,  and  select- 
mg  any,  or  usine  all  the  Eoses  named,  for  the  purpose 
stated,  will  be  highly  delighted. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  in  which 
he  informs  me  of  the  distinguished  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Horticultural  Club  ^o  drank  my  health  enthusias- 
tically on  my  birthday,  Nov.  8th.  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  them — thanking  them  heartily. — ^W.  F. 
Eadcltpfi,  Biuhton. 


CULTUEE  OF  TEITONIA  AUEEA. 

I  sii  that  a  correspondent  is  adviMd  in  a  recent  Number 
of  the  Journal  to  keep  the  Tritonia  aurea  dry  at  one  time, 
as  being  a  bulb  requiring  rest. 

Confident  that  the  above  is  not  the  treatment  which  may 
be  most  sucoessfolly  followed,  I  am  induced  to  make  the 
few  fcUowing  remarks  upon  a  successfol  mode  of  culture. 

The  Tritonia  aurea  is  strictly  an  evergreen  bulb,  and 
should  be  treated  in  practice  as  such.  Immediately  the 
plants  have  done  flowenng,  and  the  foliage  is  showing  siffos 
of  ripening,  cut  them  down,  and  pot  them  as  advised;  after 
whion  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  do  not  let 
them  Income  dry  untd  they  again  show  signs  <^  flower, 
when  they  will  not  need  so  copious  a  supply  as  when  grow- 
ing vigorously.  They  require  a  rather  liberal  shift  to  grow 
them  well,  or  they  may  be  carefolly  divided.  When  potting 
them,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  two,  and  in  some  cases  three, 
underground  growths  have  started  from  each  of  the  bulbs; 
to  encourage  these  with  water,  &c.,  will  be  to  insure  to  each 
a  g^ood  strong  flower-spike  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height ;  whilst 
to  dry  them  at  all  at  tins  period  will  be  to  arrest  their  growth* 
and  dependance  must  then  be  placed  on  the  old  bulbs  alone* 
which  these  strong  growths  from  the  base  of  each  have 
already  so  greatiy  impoverished.  Tins  is  the  cause  of  the 
many  poor-looking  pots  we  often  meet  with  averaging  frcmi 
7  to  9  mdhes  high,  and  with  very  little  flower. — ^W.  Baslxt* 
DigtweU, 

[The  Tritonia  aurea  with  us  dies  down  completely  onoe 
annually  a  short  time  after  blooming,  and  there  is  no  gteeaat 
riioot  then  for  some  weMcs  to  indicate  its  evergreen  cha- 
racter. We  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  such  bulbs 
strictly  deciduous,  and  we  did  not  know  that  continued 
root-growth  without  visible  foliage  constituted  what  wa 
recognise  as  an  evergreen,  be  it  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 
It  may  be  so :  then  afi  plants  are  such ;  for  there  is  none 
that  does  not  increase  at  root  while  in  a  state  of  rest  mote 
or  less  before  the  reappearance  of  the  foliage. 

We  are  weU  aware  of  the  fkct  that  it  is  extremely  in- 
jurious to  keep  the  roots  of  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  &c,  at  any 
period  in  a  dry  state  for  a  lengibh  of  time,  either  when  grow- 
ing or  in  a  state  of  rest;  but  the  idea  that  the  Tntonia 
aurea  requires  to  be  kept  constantly  growing  is  not  correct ; 
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for  there  is  no  plant  that  can  be  kept  healthy  without  an 
annnal  period  of  ^rest,  whether  that  rest  be  effected  throngh 
diyness  or  through  cold. 

According  to  our  correspondent's  description  of  his  treat- 
ment it  would  seem  that  he  treats  the  Tritonia  as  an 
aquatic  during  the  winter,  lessening  the  quantity  of  water 
'When  the  plant  shows  for  bloom,  when  it  seems  it  should  be 
fdlowed  to  become  dry,  or  not  be  watered  so  copiously  as 
^hen  growing  vigorously  during  the  winter.  Surely  a 
blooming  plant  should  be  well  watered  when  showing  for 
and  in  flower ! 

We  pot  them,  when  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  in  soil  mode- 
rately  moist,  andplace  on  coiu  ashes  out  of  doors — it  may 
be  in  a  frame.  "VHien  the  flower-spOces  are  quite  gone  we 
<mt  them  away,  and  we  do  not  pot  until  then,  if  any  increase 
is  desired;  and  after  potting  new  roots  we  water  them  to 
settle  the  earth  about  ike  roots.  We  plunge  them,  whether 
diyided  or  undivided^  in  coal  ashes  in  a  coldframe  in  October, 
before  frost  sets  in.  Air  is  daily  given  during  mild  weather, 
and  a  protection  of  mats  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  from 
frost.  No  water  is  given  during  the  winter,  from  October 
to  March,  for  there  is  moisture  enough  in  cold  pits,  and 
cold  greenhouses  too,  to  prevent  the  young  shoots,  as  yet 
xmder  ground,  deriving  their  sole  support  from  the  root- 
bulbs.  Were  they  watered  as  our  correspondent  recom- 
mends, and  should  they  be  frozen  with  ^e  soil  in  the  state 
of  mud,  as  it  will  be  through  constcuxt  watering,  we  should 
find  the  roots  as  if  parboiled — ^those  young  shoots  our  corre- 
spondent is  so  carenil  about  as  to  give  soakings  of  water  to. 
After  growth  has  fairly  commenc^  in  the  spring  we  water 
copiously,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  flowering  is  passed, 
when  the  plants  are  repotted,  and  treated  to  no  more  water  or 
moisture  than  what  they  receive  by  being  placed  or  plunged 
in  coal  ashes.  So  opposite  is  this  to  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  our  correspondent  that  we  have  entered  into  it 
at  length,  not  to  show  that  he  is  wrong,  but  to  prove  that 
circumstances  alter  cases ;  and  in  answering  correspondents' 
queries  special  cases  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  no  one  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  answers  unless  the 
query  be  before  him.  We  have  another  mode  of  treatment, 
different  only  because  the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  heated 
structure,  and  this  consists  in  our  keeping  the  pots  on  the 
floor  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  structure,  and  with  the  mois- 
ture absorbed  from  the  damp  floor,  very  little  water  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dust  dry,  but  if  it  should 
become  very  dry  we  give  a  little  to  prevent  the  roots  drying 
up.  We  keep  them  dry,  but  not  dust  dry,  and  the  restdt  is 
we  have  our  plants  with  178  spikes  of  bloom,  about  4  feet 
through,  and  between  3  and  4  feet  high,  and  not  those  miser- 
able things  which  our  correspondent  speaks  of.  Such  are 
produced  by  an  undue  excitement  in  winter,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  water  before  the  foliage  is  properly  matured, 
and  the  latter  is  so  much  preyed  on  by  r^  spider  as  to 
form  imperfect  roots,  resulting  in  weak  growths  in  the  fol- 
lowing season. — G.  A.] 


THE  tJHASSELAS  VTBEET  GEAPE. 

This  Grape  requires  to  be  well  grown,  and  then  few  can 
beat  it.  It  ripens  early,  and  the  berries  are  very  large, 
jTOund,  and  of  an  amber  colour,  and  Hie  flavour  that  of  the 
Sweetwater.  I  have  twice  carried  off  prizes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  this  Grape,  the  first  year  a  first  prize,  and  the 
fbUowing  year  a  second.  The  roof  of  my  orchard-house 
(2400  square  feet),  has  been  for  some  time  covered  with  the 
finest  ripe  Gn^>es ;  the  rods  were  introduced  into  the  house 
about  the  end  of  April,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  having 
been  sufficiently  forwarded  by  heat,  so  as  not  to  be  iivjured 
by  the  shade  of  the  Vines ;  forty-eiffht  dozen  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  gathered  in  one  day,  and  the  fiavour  was 
excellent. — ^A  Constakt  Sxadib. 


been  sent  down  on  the  New  Haven,  Harlem  and  Hudson 
Biver  Beads,  and  many  by  boats,  so  that  we  do  not  think 
we  are  over-estimating  the  production  of  Cucumbers  this 
year  in  West  Chester  Co.,  New  York,  at  130,000,000,  or 
1,800,000  dols.,  cash  value.---(iliiMrican  Tnlmne.) 


Labos  CucxncBEB  Crop. — ^It  is  estimated  by  men  who 
have  ftudlities  for  ascertaining  the  truth  that  there  have 
bcMB  salted  this  year  in  West  Chester  County  not  less  than 
100,000,000  of  Cucumbers.  Besides  this,  some  producers 
havB  sent  their  entire  crops  to  the  dty,  right  from  the 
field.    We  know  that  a  great  many  tons  of  Cucumbers  have 


HOW  MY  PEIZE  HYACINTHS  WEBE  GEO  WN. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  an  amateur  of  not  many 
years  standing  to  lecture  the  whole  gardening  community 
on  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  Hyacinth ;  but  aa 
my  flowers  have  been  more  than  once  prizetakers,  I  am 
aoout  to  commit  the  results  of  my  experience  to  paper. 
Great  numbers  can  only  be  well  grown  by  nurserymen  who 
grow  them  not  only  for  general  decorative  purposes  but  for 
sale.  The  better  way,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  make  a  selection 
of  sorts  that  turn  out  invariably  good,  and  grow  two  or  three 
of  each.  Competitors,  u  they  wish  to  have  uniform  stands 
of  choice  spikes,  must  grow  a  few  of  each  sort.  When  I  first 
began  cultivathig  them  I  did  very  many  foolish  things, 
wmch  told  much  against  the  production  of  fine  spikes,  but 
fortunately  I  was  much  easier  satisfied  then  than  now,  and 
I  persevered,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  I  never 
anticipated.  In  my  eagerness  to  have  finely  developed 
fiower-spikes  and  fiowers,  I  sought  information  from  the  most 
trustworthy  sources.  I  read  up  all  the  articles  that  I  could 
find  bearing  upon  their  cmltivation,  and  what  with  feeling 
my  way,  and  using  a  littie  common  sense,  I  overcame  many 
of  the  littie  difficulties  that  first  prevented  my  success.  I 
thought  at  first  that  large  pots  and  very  rich  compost  were 
absolutely  necessaiy,  and  having  famished  these  things  I 
watered  the  soil  very  freely — ^having  reasoned  within  my 
own  mind  that,  as  tiiey  sometimes  were  grown  in  watOT 
alone  (in  glasses),  i^e  earth  must  be  saturate  upon  the  same 
plan.  As  a  matter  of  course,  I  lost  a  few  alt^^ther,  and 
the  remainder  only  languished  out  a  miserable  existence, 
producing  mere  abortions  of  fiower-spikes,  and  ill-coloured, 
substanceless  fiowers.  A  littie  more  reflection  might  have 
taught  me  differentiy,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  very  foolish 
and  unpractical  many  people  are  who  have  their  business 
enffrossiBg  their  attention  all  day,  and  littie  time  left  for 
indulging  in  any  fkvourite  whim.  I  was  considerably  mor- 
tifled  at  seeing  such  a  grand  array  of  well-managed  flowers 
at  the  shows  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  determined, 
there  and  then,  to  state  exactly  how  I  had  treated  my  bulbs 
to  one  or  two  good  gardeners  that  I  knew,  and  solicit  their 
advice  for  future  tr^tment.  As  doctors  differ  in  their  pre- 
scriptions so  do  gardeners  seemingly ;  for  one  advised  me  one 
thing  and  another  another  thing;  and  although  both  modes 
might  be  productive  of  equally  good  effects,  their  oonflictine 
opinions  1^  rather  a  tendency  to  confiise  .me.  However,  1 
managed  to  get  hold  of  some  fine  yellow  tur^  loam  fiill  <^ 
vegetable  fibre ;  and  out  of  that  heap,  which  I  have  carefiiUy 

f  reserved  under  a  wooden  shed,  I  grow  my  prize  Hyacinths, 
introduced  a  littie  river  sand,  and  a  very  littie  pigeon 
dung,  the  ammonia  from  which  imparts  a  beautifiu  dark 
green  to  the  foliage.  I  use  seven-indi  pots  with  wide  holes 
at  bottom,  so  that  strong-growing  sorts  may  have  an  extra 
benefit  in  the  potfuls  of  soiL  I  plunge  them,  preparatory 
to  their  removid  to  a  fine  low-built  pit  I  have  for  preserving 
a  few  choice  tbings  over  winter.  I  bury  the  bulb  all  but  out 
of  sight  in  the  pot  when  planting,  I  then  place  the  pots  in  a 
two-Ught  frame  within  18  inches  or  2  feet  of  the  glass,  and 
take  care  to  have  all  my  sorts  placed  together,  tiie  larger 
bulbs  at  the  back,  and  the  smaller  ones  at  the  front,  so  that 
I  may  see  nt  a  glance  how  tii^y  grow.  Just  now  they  are  all 
in  such  a  place ;  and  from  the  state  of  the  roots  when  planted. 
I  have  great  hopes  of  coming  in  among  the  winning  competi- 
tors next  season.  I  give  no  air  or  ventilation  for  the  first 
two  months ;  but  as  soon  as  the  crowns  begin  to  get  properly 
developed,  I  admit  it  freely  on  fine  sunny  days.  I  only  take 
up  a  few  of  the  worst  for  forcing,  reserving  the  greater  portion 
of  my  stock  for  the  two  grand  field  days  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  I  study  the  time  for  having  the  fiowers  ftilly 
open  by  tiie  middle  of  March,  and  by  adopting  the  cold-frame 
treatment,  and  taking  tiiem  afterwards  into  my  pit  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  they  neither  require  retarding  nor 
forcing  to  have  them  in  time  for  the  days  appointed  for  the 
great  s^ws.    I  find  that  it  is  a  bad  plan  for  a  competitor  to 
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have  to  retard  Iiis  spikes,  f»  the  foliage  gets  lengthy*  and 
what  professional  gardeners.  oaH  drawn,  which  tells  very 
much  against  a  show  of  otherwise  good  flowers.  To  force 
them  is  much  better,  hut  the  hest  of  all  treatment  in  my  ex- 
I>erience  is  to  allow  them  their  own  way.  Do  yon  know  I 
cannot  dress  my  spikes  as  I  s^  some  done,  and  I  am  a  little 
put  out  about  it ;  for  doubtless  a  fine  pyramidal  spike  with 
flowers  looking  yon  straight  in  the  face,  and  regularly 
plactd  aU  round  ia  wliat  as  moat  admired.    1  msh.  Bome  of 

? our  able  ooneftpondents  would  advise  me  in  this  partiouiar, 
like  to  attend  to  and  master  evezy  thing  I  take  in  hand. 
Hy  &ame  is  now  filled  with 


4  Lord  W«UlJigtoB. 
8  Cteneral  Haveloek. 

4  Prtnoe  Albert. 
StllfaDota. 

5  C^fo^ral  Peliisier. 

3  AitoB.  6tqi>erUssixiuu 
Z  Orondatet, 

4  Mont  Blanc. 


2  finoWball, 

1  •Qaeea  of  the  ITetherlaatdt, 

1  Xa  Tonr  d'Anver^e  (forcing). 

2  Vadame  Tan  der  Hoop. 

— •'AijQxn.*' — (West  ofSooUcmd  Horticultural  Kogoeine.) 


4  Charlee  Didrana, 
8  LanroiB  Koator. 
8  Van  Bipeyk. 

2  Bk>k«berg. 

B  Oraiidear  h  IferveiUe. 
4  HacaiUagr. 
8  General  Cavaignao. 
"2  Mrs.  B.  Btowe. 

3  Monatonr  dTaeecb. 

4  Yon  Sohiiler. 
3  Kah4-Noor. 
3  Canning. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELOTT. 

(ConUnutd/rom  page  293.} 

KBLONS  IN  HOUSES. 

Ik  bouses  the  Melon  requires  ih^  same  conditkniB  of  soil, 
temperature,  moisture,  &o.,  though  different  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  that  difference  I  will  now  dispose  of. 

Psesummg  that  i^ere  is  not  a  hotbed  constantly  at  work, 
there  should  be  x^xmded  a  small  box,  3  feet  by  2  ^•^et,  and 
about  1  foot  deep,  after  the  manner  of  a  garden  frame,  and 
this  placed  on  a  ibot  of  rubble  over  a  hot-water  pipe,  and  as 
Baar  the  giaas  as  practicable,  will  ^rm  an  excellent  jdaoe  to 
raise  seedlings.  The  frame  should,  of  course,  have  a  glass 
oovering,  and  if  in  making  it  litUe  wood  is  emplo^yed  in 
proportion  to  the  glass  it  could  not  be  made  better;  for 
youii^  pUmts,  especially  young  Melons,  cannot  have  too 
mnoh  Hght.  The  glass  covering  should  either  be  moveable, 
or  fixed  on  hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  at  will  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  air,  or  examining  the  plants.  The 
mbUe  may  be  covered  with  6  inches  of  tan,  in  which  to 
plunge  the  pots,  and  this  should  be  heated  sufficiently  to 
afiord  a  bottom  heat  of  BS"",  and  a  top  beat  of  from  70''  to 
80^.  These  conditions  lumng  been  seixired,  the  seeds  should 
be  sown  singly  in  BO-sised  pots  in  the  compost  already  men- 
tiimed,  whidi  should  be  in  a  moderate  <by  condition,  as  if 
wet  the  seeds  are  apt  to  rot  instead  of  genninating,  espe- 
cial^ if  old  seed  is  sown.  A  certain  degree  of  moisture 
ifl  aeoessajy  to  germinat&on;  the  soil  should  therefOTe  be 
moist*  but  not  soddened  with  water.  The  seeds  should 
be  iiov^ied  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  if  ihe  botI 
be  moist  no  water  will  be  needed  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Shut  the  frame  dosefy,  and  keep  it  so  until  the  plants 
i^jK^ear,  this  tiiey  will  do  in  a  week,  or  less.  When  the  C0I7- 
ladoBs  er  seed  leases  appear  admit  a  little  air,  and  give 
some  water  if  necessary,  but  not  too  much,  or  the  plants 
will  damp  off  at  ^e  surikce.  Be  vezy  careM  not  to  let  the 
plants  become  drawn  at  this  stage ;  any  symptoms  of  this 
are  to  be  immediateHy  checked  by  tilting  the  light  more, 
and  if  this  does  not  effect  the  object,  remove  it  ^tog^Uier. 
When  the  plants  show  t^eir  rough  leaves  pot  them  in  24*8, 
sufficient^  low  that  the  stem  may  be  covered  with  soil  to 
Within  an  inch  of  the  seed  leaves.  Tbe  soil  fix  potting 
should  be  x^aced  within  the  frame  for  forty-ei^t  hours,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  that  in 
which  the  plants  were  previously*  Gtive  water  sparingly, 
but  whenever  neoessaxy,  and  then  at  the  same  temperature 
as  the  frame  hotbed,  which  should  now  be  from  80^  to  85^. 
The  pkm^^g  material  should  be  kept  moist,  andtheevapo- 
ntion  from  it  will  be  soffieient  for  the  foliage  at  this  ear^ 


After  two  rough  leaves  have  been  made  it  must  be  de- 
cided whether  the  j^ants  are  wanted  with  a  stem  or  not.    If 
the  trellis  «bi  whi&  th^  are  to  be  trained  is  within  a  f&w 
xo^et  of  the  sdl  in  whkh  they  are  soon  to  be  planted  no  I 


stem  is  necessazy;  the  leading  xK»nt  is  Hierefore  pinched 
out ;  but  if  a  foot  or  more  above  it,  the  leading  shoot  must 
then  be  allowed  to  grow,  removing,  by  rubbing  off  close,  the 
ude  shoots  formed  along  its  stem  until  the  required  height 
is  reached,  when  it  should  be  stepped.  This  should  not» 
however,  be  done  until  tJie  plant  is  turned  out,  and  not  then 
if  i^  toellis  is  6  feet  or  more  in  width.  If  the  vines  axe  to 
be  trained  on  the  soil  the  plants  should  be  sto^qped  at  1^ 
second  vough  leaf,  and  be  treated  in  re^>ect  to  training  pre- 
cisdy  the  same  as  Melons  in  dung-frames. 

Wlien  the  plants  are  potted,  the  house  in  which  they  ase 
to  be  planted  should  be  made  ready  for  their  reo^tion. 
l^e  walls  should  be  thoroughly  washed  wit^  Hme,  mixing 
a  pound  of  sulphur  wi^  each  gallon  of  lime  wash.  If  the 
old  soil  is  not  yet  removed,  it  must  all  be  taken  away,  and 
replaced  with  fresh«  but  ootily  sufficient  to  raise  at  the  plaoe 
of  planting  a  hillock  of  the  required  hedgbt.  In  puttmg 
on  the  soil  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  rubble  over  ti» 
pipes,  tanks,  &c.,  is  not  dioked  with  soil,  and  if  this  is  the 
case  it  must  be  riddled  to  free  it  of  the  dirt  The  depth  d 
rubble  over  hot^water  pipes  should  in  no  case  be  less  than 
6  inches,  whilst  an  inch  will  do  over  tanks.  To  prevent  the 
rabble  becoming  choked  with  soil,  a  layer  of  turf  an  inf^ 
thick  (oharred  to  free  it  of  wireworms)  will  be  of  service.  On 
this  place  about  3  inches  of  soil,  and  then  the  hSU^  may  be 
raised  in  their  proper  positions,  which  wiH  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  the  lowest  pait  of  the  trellis.  The  soil  shoold  not 
be  we^  neither  should  it  be  dry,  but  healthfrdly  moist.  The 
house  by  the  time  of  planting-out  should  have  a  temperatoxe 
of  from  70^  to  75^,  without  sun  heat,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  sou  should  net  be  less  than  80^  or  85^  at  bottom,  and 
SO^  within  the  hillock.  This  should  be  double  the  sioe  of 
those  usual^  placed  in  frames  on  dung  hotbeds,  and  the 
depth  of  cavity  for  soil  must  be  equal  to  1  foot  for  ^ach  fiDct 
of  treUis  to  be  covered.  Borders  of  soil,  however,  3  feet  wide 
and  1  ^t  deepw  will  support  plants  covering  a  trellis  6  llaet 
wide,  by  sur&oe-dressings  of  manure.  This  being  done  tiM 
house  should  be  sprinkled  with  water  so  as  to  create  a  mmst 
atmosphere,  and  ib  is  well  to  admit  air,  and  shut  up  f<v  a 
few  days  prior  to  planting-out,  so  as  to  have  a  sweet  and 
pure  atmosphere.  It  is  weU,  too,  if  the  woodwoik  need 
painting,  to  have  this  done  whilst  the  house  or  pit  is  empty, 
and  all  needful  Tepalrs  should  be  done  at  ihe  same  time. 

These  conditions  secured  the  plants  should  be  planted 
when  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  reach  the  trellis.  The 
distance  apart  is  dependant  on  the  width  of  the  trellis.  If 
it  is  4  feet  wide  put  one  plant  under  each  light,  bnt  if  5  feet 
wide  let  them  be  2^  feet  apart,  whilst  lor  a  six-feet  trellia 
they  should  be  2  feet  apart.  The  trdlis  should  be  near  the 
glass,  the  most  suitable  distance,  in  my  opinion,  is  8  or 
9  inches.  If  nearer  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  scorched 
especially  when  wet,  and  spotted  in  consequence,  and  if  at  n 
greater  distance  they  invunably  have  long  foot-stalks,  which 
are  veiy  undesirable.  After  plantiog  give  agentle  watering 
and  maintain  a  night  temperature  <»  70^  with  a  rise  of  6^ 
or  lO**  without  sun,  but  of  10^  16*,  or  even  20*,  with  sun, 
admitting  air  at  86^,  and  shutting  up  early  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  85°.  Every  available  sur&ce  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  between 
8  and  9  ▲  Jc,  and  again  at  slmtting-up,  at  3  or  4  p.v. 

At  planting  the  vines  should  be  tiied  loosely  to  the  trelfiB 
at  their  proper  distances  apart — that  k,  if  planted  3  JM 
apart^  there  should  be  three  shoots  1  footapart ;  if  at  fi|  Ani 
a  Hke  number  at  as  nearly  equal  dktanoes  as  possible;  W 
2  fact,  two  shoots,  whidi  we  cdi>tain  byetopping ;  and  if  the 
trellis  is  6  £9et  or  more  in  width,  we  have  but  one  Aoet 
from  a  plant.  Whether  there  be  one  or  mote  shoots  ie> 
tained  to  train  in  at  a  foot  apart  (and  these  should  be  the 
staxmgest,  and  the  trellis  dose  to  the  ground),  we  do  not  stop 
the  ^oots,  but  mb  out  all  besides  tiiem,  and  train  to  the 
upper  side  of  iiie  trellis,  keeping  them  well  tied  dowa,  but 
leaving  sufficient  room  in  tying  to  aUow  of  the  shoote  fpram- 
ing.  These  are  allowed  to  advance  without  stopping,  untfl 
they  reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  width  of  the  trellis. 
The  point  of  each  is  then  taken  out,  and  we  have  latemls 
already  emitted  at  the  base,  more  to  come  at  the  top,  and 
the  lower  ones  to  be  rendered  more  vigorous  by  stoppiig 
the  leading  shoot.  These  laterals  will  piooeed  right  sue 
left  of  the  main  shoot  or  stem,  as  we  wiU  now  term  it,  and 
on  them  Ihe  fruit  is  expected  to  appear  at  the  second  or 
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third  joint.  If  scs  we  stop  it  wImh  t&e  flewer  is  snffidently 
expanded  for  impregnaiiai^.  twenty»ftmr  hours  after  which 
w«  taktfoat  Um  poi^  of  the  shoot  one  jefait  above  the  frmt. 
1m  •oniequonoo  of  thia  atoppaig  tiie  ampt  inntead  of  findiuff 
ils  w^  into  the  yawing  point,  will  be  <yMatttd  into  the  hud, 
at  thaaodl  of  which  is^e  finiit»  and  it  wiH  hasten  swellings 
OK  ipeedilj  eaase  Hhe  protrasion  of  anothtt^  shoot^jnst  aa  the 
fivit  ia  set  ornot.  If  tiie  firoit  swell  well,  and  we  hare  two 
<M|  a  plants  ererj  shoot  is  kopt  slopped  doee  to  one  j(»nt, 
aatl  asBM  of  the  weakest  laterala  ase  zeaoTod^  encouraging 
aaj  ahoot,  however,  that  aiagr  oome  above  or  from  the  same 
point  with  the  froit;  for  we  want  to  draw  the  sap  firom  the 
otbor  parts  of  the  iklaat  towards  the  froit,  its  size  being 
depeadant  oa  the  sap  elaborated  in  tiie  leavea  above  and 
l^it. 

The  froit  beingset  every  encouragement  is  given  to  insure 
ita  nw^illiiig  by  keeping  tiae  foliage  healthj  ai^  stopfnng  the 
latflTiris,  which  should  be  kept  thinned  oat  so  as  to  prevent 
tJie  prinnipal  leaves  being  nndnly  crowded,  and  deprived  of 
light  and  air.  After  the  froit  is  set  the  new  growths  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  much  way,  £or  every  inch  of  new 
gnrowth  diminishes  the  size  and  deteriorates  the  quality  of 
the  fruit ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  keep  up  a 
healthj  root-action,  and  thia  can  only  be  done  by  promoting 
growth  to  a  oertain  extent.  The  young  shoots  must,  there- 
S)re,  be  stopped  by  taking  out  the  points,  never  allowing 
nase  than  two  joints  above  the  last  stopping  after  the  fruit 
is  aet.  The  i^ants,  to  do  them  justice,  should  be  gone  over 
at  least  once  a-week,  stopping  new  growths,  thipning  out 
those  whidi  are  weak  and  ill  jdaced,  and  regulating  those 
left,  so  that  every  part  may  receive  its  due  sh^  of  light  and 
air.  It  is  all-important  to  tie  up  such  shoots  aa  require  it 
be£are  they  become  twisted  by  hanging  down  os  grow  out  of 
plaoew  £or  no  amount  of  tying  afterwards  will  compensate 
for  a  broken  twisted  stem.  It  ia  a  very  common  but  a  very 
bad  practice  to  allow  Melons  to  completely  cover  the  trellis 
before  any  pruning  is  thought  of^  and  then  it  is  given  with 
great  severity,  and  the  consequences  to  the  plant  are  bad. 
I  say  it  is  the  worst  of  systems  to  allow  a  Melon,  after 
setting  its  fruit,  to  grow,  without  stopping  and  thinning  the 
shoots  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  a  we^,  until  the  shoots 
become  entangled  and  the  leaves  are  struggling  to  gain  a 
doe  share  of  l^ht.  It  is  usual  in  this  state  of  tlungs  to  thin 
oat  the  shoots,  shortening  those  left  to  a  few  joints  from 
whence  they  proceed,  doing  the  same  work  then  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  previously.  Dire- 
ftal  are  the  consequences.  The  balance  between  the  roots 
and  the  leaves  is  gone.  The  roots  take  up  the  food  from 
the  earth,  but  the  leaves  left  are  imperfectly  formed  through 
the  lack  of  light,  air,  and  room  to  expand,  and  are  unable  to 
aasimilate  the  food  absorbed,  or  do  so  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
In.a  £bw  days  a  gummy  exudation  takes  place  from  the  cut 
parts,  and  tiiey  very  often  split  <^n ;  besides,  all  along  the 
stem  a  jelly-like  exudation  takes  place,  especially  if  the  at- 
mosphm  is  at  an  moist,  and  the  consequence  of  this  again 
n  a  ^aeased  state  of  the  plant.  It  was  ei^ected,  no  doubt, 
that  the  removal  would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  nutri- 
ment to  be  thrown  into  the  fruit.  Never  was  a  more  mis- 
taken notion.  The  leaves  are  the  true  source  of  the  increase 
of  the  sixe  of  the  fruit,  and  this  depends  on  the  assimilation 
of  the  food  absorbed,  and  not  on  that  actually  taken  up  by 
the  roots ;  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  food 
coUaeted  by  the  spongioles,  unless  there  be  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  organs  necessary  for  its  assimilation,  the 
fhiit  win  not  sweU  the  more  but  remain  at  a  standstiH. 
The  leaves  formed  in  a  crowded  state  of  the  plant  are  im- 
perfect through  the  absence  of  Hght  and  air,  and  being 
ooddenly  exposed  to  increased  light  are  incapable  of  bear- 
iag^  the  change,  they  therefore  become  y^ow-spotted, 
aand  unable  to  perform  their  (nrdinarf  functions  and  elabo- 
rate tike  greater  amount  of  food  impeOed  into  them  in  coa- 
ueqaenco  of  the  removal  of  the  young  growths  in  so  whole- 
sale a  manner.  In  briei^  the  fc^iage  assumes  a  sickly  hue, 
fklli  a  pray  to  red  spider,  new  gro^^hs  are  pat  forth  tardily 
iwyt  are  weak,  the  fruit  does  not  swell,  but  its  xind  is  rendered 
hard  avflint,  and  the  i^ant  is  aU  over  wounds  and  sores.  In 
a  riiort  time  there  is  a  reaction,  g^rowth  recommences,  and 
iSbe  fhnt  is  expected  to  swell  Perhl^)8  it  has  begun  to  net; 
it  woold  ripen  if  the  growths  were  kept  down,  but  it  is 
^mrff  aad  it  may  yet  sweU.    Swdl,  it  does,  but  its  rind  ia 


incapable  of  expandbig,  and  it  bursta  throagh  liie  preaavso 
from  within. 

An  stoppittg  and  thinnnig  of  the  shoots  after  tike  froit  ia 
set  shouhi  be  confined  to  stopping  the  young  shoots  as  they 
present  themsdres  to  one,  or  at  most  two  leaves,  and  re* 
moving  such  shoots  as  hstve  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  psiii* 
cipal  leaves  of  tiieir  ^e  shatre  of  light  and  air ;  bat  tins 
must  be  done  ptopuitiunatefy  with  the  increased  growtii  is 
another  part. 

After  tiie  fruit  becomes  fbHy  netted  aU  over,  an  growtiis 
whatever  should  be  stopped  to  one  joint,  and  the  shoots 
graduaUy  reduced  in  nun^>er  in  order  to  admit  more  Hght 
to  the  leaves  and  to  brinff  the  plant  into  a  state  of  maturity, 
which  is  necessary  to  <H>tBin  fcdl-flavoared  frcdt.  Seo<md 
crops  fVom  plants  in  houses  are  not  worth  trying  for ;  there- 
fbre,  a  matured  state  of  the  plant  u  desirable  by  the  time 
the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe. 

If  the  fhvt  laterals  or  side-shoots  do  not  show  fruit,  or  if 
they  do  and  it  frdl  to  set,  these  shoots,  being  sti^ped  two 
joints  above  the  embryo  fruit,  w3I  push  sub-laterals,  meet  of 
whidi  win  riiow  ftuit ;  but  befbre  this  every  other  lateral  or 
side  shoot  must  be  removed,  and  this  gives  increased  room 
for  the  development  of  the  new  parts.  We  may  then  letuBoa^ 
ably  calculate  on  the  appearance  of  three  or  more  embryo 
frxtrts  firom  each  teteraJ,  and  the  sub-laterals  should  be 
stopped  at  one  joint  above  the  fruit.  Duly  imfwegnated  it 
is  hardly  possible  but  that  more  fruit  by  half  will  be  set  than 
are  reaUy  required.  After  the  fruit  begin  to  swell,  two  of 
the  most  promising  on  each  plant  are  retained,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  tiie  sub-laterals  may  be  removed  and  new  g^rowths 
stopped,  taking  off  more  sub-laterals,  providing  always  new 
growths  are  made  to  keep  up  the  balaace  between  tiie  roots 
and  leaves.  It  is  best,  however,  when  the  growths  are  few 
and  the  parts  already  formed  which  have  to  be  removed 
distant,  tor  sudi  a  state  shows  that  the  plant  has  aU  its  vital 
forces  concentrated  on  the  perfection  of  its  fruit. 

Should  neither  the  laterals  nor  sub-laterals  show  frvdt, 
which  rarely  happens  under  fidr  management,  the  old  laterals 
may  be  cut  dean  out  provided  there  bs  young  shoots  fbrmed 
near  the  stem  to  take  their  i^ace,  when  they  are  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  predecessors.  If  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the  barren, 
laterals,  a  shoot  may  be  trained  from  the  base  of  the  prin- 
cipal ^«>ot,  and  the  old  shoot  ultimately  cut  away  to  make 
way  for  the  young  one.  Such  win  fruit  most  freely,  bat  the 
fruit  produced  wiU  not  be  equal  to  that  fiomished  by  a  more 
vigorous  plant. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  sweU  it  win  need  supporting, 
which  I  prefer  doing  by  ficistening  a  string  of  bast  to  t£s 
trelHs  and  bringing  it  under  tho  neck  of  the  fruit  so  as  to 
afford  support  and  room  for  swelling,  fastening  the  other 
end  to  the  trellis.  This  wiU  be  si^cient  until  the  froit 
approaches  maturity,  when  a  strip  of  matting  may  be  strong 
roxmd  the  fhiit,  fescening  it  so  that  the  latter  cannot  by  any 
possibility  feU  on  the  sround,  should  it  be  allowed  to  remaiB 
on  the  plant  until  dead  ripe,  when  it  would  throw  itsdf  cM 
like  a  Peach.  I  c<»isider  the  fruit  is  best  cut  a  day  or  two 
after  it  comsnencee  to  ^ive  forth  its  perfume,  cutting-it  with 
a  part  of  the  foot-st^k  attacked.  Sc^wiUkeepunidileager 
tlmn  fruit  anowed  to  remain  en  the  j^ant  until  dead  ripe,  aoid 
I  fancy  they  are  a  trifle  higher-ila  voured,  though  not  so  highly 
perfhmed.  There  are  maz^  metiiods  of  supporting  the  fruit 
o(  Mdons,  but  none  are  equal  to  the  ordinary  tying  process* 

(To  b€  continuecLy 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLAJTTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

UmvAWTWKAk  Lown  (Mr.  Ik>w's  Renanthera). — 2fai,  ord^ 
Orchidaeea.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Diandria.  Native  of  Bor- 
neo. This  gigantic  Orchid  has  the  unique  peculiarity  of  pro- 
ducing "  two  entirely  distinct  fin  ms  of  flow^  on  the  same 
spike.'*  The  lowest  pair  of  flowers  in  each  spike  are  uniflonnly 
tawny  yeUow,  dotted  with  crimson ;  the  remainder  are  pale 
green,  blotched  with  reddish  brown.-^^tamca2  Magmzine, 
e.  6475.) 

MAn>KVALLLk  crviLis  (Tufted  XasdevaUia). — NaL  onL, 
OrchidaoesB.    Linn,,  Gtynandria  Monandria.    Native  ofPeco. 
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Stems  grow  in  a  tuft  with,  at  the  base,  yellow  flowers,  spotted 
intemuly  with  puiple. — (Ihid,,  t  5476.) 

Aquilbgia  oce&ulxa  (Long-spurred  Califomian  Colom- 
bine). — Nat.  ard,,  BammoolaceiB.  Linn,,  Polyandria  Penta- 
synia.  Native  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  California.  Oalyx 
blue,  corolla  white.— (IZ^iL,  t  5477.) 

MnnTLUs  lxttsus  ixir.  oxjpsba  (Copper  •coloared  Yellow 
Monkey-Flower). — NaL  ord,,  Scrophulariacefla.  Linn,,  Didy- 
namia  Angiospermia.  Introduced  by  Messrs.  Yeitdi  from 
the  Chilian  Andes.— (I&id.,  t  5478.) 

Yins  XACBOPXT8  (Goaty-stemmed  Vine). — Nai,  ord..  Am- 
pelideffi.  Linn.,  Tetrancbia  Monogynia.  Native  of  South 
Benguela.— (iM<2.,  t.  5479.) 

AcHnuNxs  BoLUSONu. — It  is  a  cross  between  A.  gloxini- 
flora,  and  A.  Shearii,  raised  by  Messrs.  Bollisson,  Tootinflr 
Nursery.  Colour  purplish  lavender,  throat  yellow  spotted 
with  purplish  crimson. — (Flordl  Maganne,  pi.  217.) 

SwBET  William. — ^Two  "Auricula-eyed"  varieties  raised 
by  Mr.  Hale,  Stoke  Pogis,  near  Slough.— (IKd.,  pi  218.) 

InxsiNx  HiRBsni.  —  Introduced  by  Mr.  Herbst  from 
BraziL  It  is  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  Stem  and  branches 
a  beautiful,  almost  transparent  carmine,  leaves  purplish 
crimson  underneath,  dark  maroon  on  upper  side,  with  its 
numerous  ribs  carmine. 

"  The  plant  coming  both  from  Peru  and  the  Biver  Plate 
will  no  doubt  stand  our  dimate  better  than  the  Coleus,  and 
I  may  add,  that  in  my  nursery-^ound,  in  dose  vicinity  to 
and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Thames,  open  to  all  winds 
and  weathers,  without  trees  or  protecting  walls,  it  stood  un- 
iigured  the  slight  frost  which  occured  in  August  last,  while 
the  leaves  of  Coleus  Yerschaffeltii  were  entirely  spoiled, 
and  those  of  C.  nigricans  dropped  off.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  Iresine  will  maintaiTi  a  first  place  in  every  collec- 
tion where  plants  are  ^nrown  for  decorative  purposes,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  wm  be  largely  planted  next  season  in 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  metoopolitan  gardens."— (IMd., 
pi  219.) 

Bhododindbon,  Princess  Helena,  raised  by  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Son,  Chelsea,  from  B.  jasininifiorum,  crossed  by  a 
scarlet  species  imported  by  them,  but  not  sent  out.  Tubes 
of  flowers  very  long,  and  the  whole  a  delicate  pink.— (Ibid., 
pi  220.) 

PxAB,  Vicar  qf  TTinJIf^ld.- About  1760  this  was  found 
growing  wild  by  M.  Leroy,  cxu6  of  Yilliers,  in  Brenne, 
France.  He  propagated  it,  audit  was  soon  dispersed  through 
its  native  countxy  under  no  less  than  sixteen  different 
names,  such  as  Monsieur  le  Cxu6,  Qroa  allong^,  &c. 

"  Judging  from  the  number  of  instances  in  which  I  have 
specimens  of  this  Pear  sent  me  to  be  named,  it  is  one  that 
though  very  generally  distributed  is  very  little  known. 
Though  not  a  Pear  of  first-rate  excellence  as  a  dessert  fruit, 
still  it  is  one  which  on  account  of  its  handsome  appearance 
deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  every  collection  of  any  extent 
where  the  soil  is  deep,  loamy,  and  warm.  According  as  the 
soil  is  more  or  less  so,  will  the  fruit  possess  more  or  less 
merit;  while  it  is  sometimes  a  melting  Pear  of  excellent 
quality,  at  others  it  is  ovly  fit  for  stewing. 

"  The  fruit  has  a  powernil  musky  scent  when  ripe,  and  is 
of  the  largest  size.  It  is  lon^,  pyriform,  and  often  one- 
sided; but  Uie  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is,  that  the 
eye  is  not  in  a  line  with  Sie  axis,  as  in  other  Pears,  but  ia 
frequently  placed  on  one  side,  and  generally  on  ^e  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  stalk  is  inserted;  bv  this 
peculiarity  alone  this  Pear  may  be  identified.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  green  at  first  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  yeUow, 
with  a  faint  brownish  tinge  next  the  sun,  and  strewed  with 
numerous  grey,  russet,  ana  green  dots.  Eye  small  and  open 
with  long,  spreading,  leaf-like  segments,  placed  either  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  or  set  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Stalk 
from  1  to  li  inch  long,  slender,  and  obliquely  attached  with- 
out depression,  and  frequentljr  with  a  fleshy  swelling  at  its 
base.  Flesh  white,  juipy,  melting,  and  sweet  when  grown 
in  a  warm  situation,  but  only  half-melting  and  coarse-grained 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  it  does  not  ripen  it  is 
a  very  excellent  stewing  Pear.  It  is  in  use  from  November 
till  January. 

"  This  Pear  derived  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
England  from  having  been  introduced  from  France  by  the 
Bev.  W.  L.  Bham,  of  Winkfield,  Berkshire."— (FZomt  and 
Fomolofist,  ilL,  p.  241.) 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOBXK  OABDIN. 

Artiehohes,  Olobe,  they  should  have  a  little  loose  litter  laid 
round  them  for  protection,  more  particularly  as  the  con- 
tinued mild  weamer  induces  them  to  grow  more  than  is 
desirable  at  this  season.  Asparagxis,  take  up  roots  for  sno- 
cessional  forcing,  and  if  new  beds  are  to  be  made  now  is  tl;^ 
time  to  see  about  making  them  ready  for  spring  planting. 
Cabbages,  stir  the  surfiEU^e  of  the  soil  amongst  them,  and  also 
Lettuces  in  the  open  quarters,  and  give  occasional  dustings 
with  lime.  Endive,  lay  slates  upon  the  plants,  and  cover  im- 
with  leaves  on  the  approadi  of  frost.  Do  not  forget  to  looc 
over  Endive  and  Lettuce  in  store,  and  remove  all  decaying 
matter.  Peas,  the  beginning  of  the  week  will  in  most 
localities  be  a  good  time  to  make  a  moderate  sowing  of 
these,  and  also  of  Broad  Beans.  Seor-kale,  cover  up  a  succes- 
sion, taking  care  to  force  very  gently.  Any  plants  not  at 
present  required  for  forcing  shomd  have  the  crowns  oovered 
with  light  dry  soO,  and  then  with  partly  decomposed  leaves^ 

FBX7IT  OAEDBN. 

Planting  young  fruit  trees,  and  transplanting  or  raising^ 
those  of  liffger  growth,  must  be  vigoroudy  prosecuted. 
The  season  is  very  favourable,  and  the  earlier  these  opera- 
tions are  completed  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  success. 
With  all  newfy-planted  fruit  trees  or  shrubs  mulching  or 
top-dressing  is  of  immense  utility  in  shutting  in,  or  xatiier 
arresting  the  departure  of  the  remaining  ground  heat  of  the 
past  summer,  and  imparting  nutriment  to  the  soU  for  the 
ensuing  year.  It  ought  to  be  well  considered  that  the  soil 
will  gfdn  no  heat  between  this  period  and  the  end  of 
February,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  progressive  loss  must 
ensue  for  the  next  two  months  at  least,  unless  we  resort  to 
the  process  of  mulching.  This  proceeding  is,  we  thhak, 
indispensable  as  connected  with  early  autumn  planting, 
whilst  for  Yine-borders,  whether  the  Yinee  are  intended  to 
be  forced  early,  or  are  bearing  very  late  Grapes,  the  practice 
is  equally  necessary  and  important. 

FLOWXB  GABDIN. 

Alterations,  planting,  &c,  will  be  carried  out  this  autumn 
with  much  coinfort  as  £u:  as  the  weather  is  concerned;  and 
those  who  have  employed  additional  labour  in  these  opera- 
tions will  have  little  to  regret  in  the  spring.  All  tenoer  or 
half-hardy  shrubs  should  have  some  protection  planned 
forthwith,  and  especially  the  tender  kinds  of  Boses.  Stan- 
dards of  the  latter  may  have  a  bunch  of  diy  moss,  or  a  wisp 
of  hay  or  straw,  or  some  dried  fern,  bound  round  the  hea^ 
and  the  whole  well  fastened  to  a  stake.  Also  get  the  stock 
of  Briars  for  budding  upon  next  year  without  delay,  for 
unless  they  are  planted  Mfore  spring,  they  seldom  fiunish 
strong  shoots  for  early  budding.  Many  object  to  planting 
shrubs  and  trees  in  winter,  believing  that  the  roots  if  hurt 
at  that  season  are  liable  to  rot,  and  certainly  early  in  the 
autumn  is  a  much  preferable  period,  but  with  weather  like 
the  present  we  would  not  delay  such  work  a  single  day;  and 
if  the  soil  is  properly  prepared  by  draining,  &c,  where  neces- 
sary, as  should  always  be  done  before  planting,  there  will  be 
fewer  failures  fromplantingnow  than  if  the  work  were  post- 
poned to  March.  When,  however,  the  ground  to  be  planted 
IS  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  an  unldnd  state  at  present, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  better  to  defer  plantUig  until  spring, 
meantime  using  every  means  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
ground.  Soils  of  this  nature  should  always  be  dug  or 
trenched  some  considerable  time  before  planting,  as  neHher 
drainage,  nor  anything  but  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  will  bring  them  into  a  fit  state  for  planting. 

rOBCINQ-PIT. 

Dutch  bulbs  should  be  largely  used  for  forcing  at  this 
season,  and  where  hardy  shrubs  are  being  forced  for  the 
decoration  of  the  conservatory,  they  should  be  brought  into 
fiower  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit.  Do  not  forget  to 
introduce  into  gentle  heat  by  degrees  a  good  batch  of  Boses, 
choosing  the  most  promising  phmts  of  Teas,  Bourbons,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  are  the  best  kinds  for  winter 
flowering.  A  gentle  bottom  heat  will  be  of  service  to  these» 
as  also  to  most  other  plants  sulo'ected  to  heat,  in  order  to 
make  them  flower  early,  and  a  moist  state  of  the  atmoepheie 
must  be  secured,  admitting  a  little  air  on  every  favourable 
opportunity.  Double  Boman  Nardssus,  Crocuses,  KeM>61i- 
tan  Yioleti  Mignonette,  and  Cyclamens  bloom  early  wi^nt 
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mndi  forouig.  Tire  beat  ahoold  be  M»pHed  prindpaDy  by 
daji  the  pit  to  be  shat  up  early  and  night  beat  applied 
Teiy  cantimiBly  indeed  at  Uiis  seaaon*  Apply  frequent  but 
Teiy  modente  fomigatioiiB  of  tobacco  to  dettxoy  the  green  fly. 

OBSBNHOUBn  AHD  COKSXBYATOBT. 

Damp  or  insects  do  ineparable  injtxiy  to  softwooded  plants 
at  this  season,  and  these  most  be  careftdly  attended  to  if 
they  are  to  be  wintered  in  first-rate  order.  Pelargoniams 
to  be  kept  rather  dry  and  cool,  iziTing  whaterer  water  may 
be  necessary  in  the  mornings  of  fine  days,  so  that  the  super- 
flnoos  moistore  may  be  removed  before  the  evening,  avoimng 
the  use  of  fire  heiU  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  tibe 
temperature  fiUling  below  40°,  or  to  dispel  damp.  Every 
decapng  loaf  to  be  instantly  removed,  and  drip  must  \^ 
studiously  avoided  in  these  houses.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias 
require  very  similar  treatment,  except  that  they  are  very 
Buqject  to  ike  attacks  of  thrips  unless  afforded  a  moist  at- 
BKmbere ;  th^y  must,  thererore,  be  narrowly  watched  and 
amoced  lightly  two  or  three  evenings  successively  if  this 
pest  makes  its  appearance,  keeping  the  atmosphere  moist, 
and  ffiving  air  on  every  fiivourable  opportuniiy  to  prevent 
tiie  foliage  from  flagging.  Cinerarias  for  late  blooming  to 
be  kept  cool  and  airy,  aim  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  pot  room.  These  must  not  be  trusted  in  cold  pits  after 
Uiis  season,  for  they  cannot  endure  much  firost.  Hardly 
anything  can  be  worse  for  tiie  development  of  a  healthy 
▼igofous  habit  in  plants  than  sulgecting  them  to  a  high 
tenmerature  at  the  present  season,  when  Ught,  so  important 
to  the  healthy  action  of  vegetable  life,  cannot  accompany  it. 

PITS  AMD  TBAJOS. 

Abundanoe  of  air  to  be  continued  as  long  as  possible* 
a^foiding;  however,  the  least  wet.  As  hxig  as  the  weather 
remains  mild  and  the  thenmmieter  can  be  maintained  above 
S2%  give  air  ni^t  as  wdl  as  day. — ^W.  Kkakx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHSir  OAJUDEK. 

CamUfawer. — Took  up  a  few  nice  plants  with  baDs  from  a 
border,  and  placed  them  in  seven-indi  pots  in  the  orchard- 
bouse,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  early  spring  produce 
from  them,  as  however  Rood  Broccoli  may  be  at  uiat  time, 
it  rarely  equals  the  Cauliflower  in  d^cacy  of  flavour. 

BhdOaU  and  OarUe, — ^Planted,  digging  the  ground  nicely, 
levelling  it,  drawing  drillB  a  foot  apaxt  and  about  1  indi 
deep,  then  firming  the  little  bulbs,  from  dividing  the  larger 
ones,  about  2  inches  i^>art,  and  tiien  scattering  over  them 
some  charred  rubbish.  If  the  ground  is  very  st^  it  is  best 
to  plant  them  still  more  shaUow,  for  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  root  they  will  firm  themselves  sufficiently.  Before  that 
time  the  charred  rubbish  and  soot  and  lime  wiU  prevent  the 
worms  taking  them  put  of  the  ground,  and  will  also  help  to 
prevent  the  frost  doing  the  same.  One  advantage  of  Oc- 
tober planting  is,  that  the  plants  are  establish^  before 
winter.  We  have  rarely  known  the  hardest  frost  injure 
those  plants  when  well  established  A  few  bulbs  may  be 
left  for  planting  in  February  or  March. 

Onioftt. — ^Looked  over  the  stored  ones  in  a  wet  day,  and 
found  more  giving  way  than  we  should  have  expected  after 
such  a  dry  season,  lliose  roped  are  keeping  much  the  beet, 
hardly  one  showing  any  sign  of  rottenness.  Hoed  amongst 
tbe  young  crops  in  the  open  air,  to  keep  the  surfoce  open 
and  rough. 

Digijing  and  T}rench%ng, — Of  this  we  have  been  able  as  yet 
to  do  little,  but  the  sooner  the  g^ond  is  prepared  for  early 
Peas  and  Beans,  and  for  fresh  plantations  of  Asparagus, 
Bhubarb,  and  Sea-kale,  the  better  will  the  plants  succeed. 
We  now  seldcun  sow  Peas  and  Beans  in  the  autumn,  but  tiie 
remits  of  many  years'  experience,  convinced  us  that  from 
the  18th  to  the  25th  of  this  month  is  soon  enough  to  sow,  as 
if  sown  earlier  they  were  less  able  to  withstand  the  frosts 
of  winter  and  spring.  In  this  respect  there  is  often  a  great 
diffBrence  as  respects  hardiness  between  the  young  of  ve- 
getiUjlea  and  the  young  of  animals,  the  latter  being  so  easily 
imnred,  whilst  the  young  seedlings  of  the  former  will  stand 
often  much  harder  treatment  thim  older  plants.  For  years, 
tooi,  when  our  crop  was  sown  on  ground  running  from  north 
to  south,  as  on  a  south  border,  we  used  to  throw  the  ground 


into  sloping  banks  4  feet  apart,  and  running  fr<»n  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  sow  the  Peas  about  the  middle  of 
the  sh^ung  bank  on  ^e  west  side.  The  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  a  row  of  evergreen  branches  on  the  north  side,  aid 
much  to  shelter  the  younff  crop. 

AtparaguM, — ^The  ground  for  this  should  be  deeply  drained, 
or  well  tooken  up  even  into  the  subsoiL  Where  much  As- 
paragus is  wanted  for  fordng,  an  old-fashioned  plan  has 
never  yet  been  improved  upon.  A  laree  wide  trench  is  dug 
out  in  winter — say  5  or  6  met  in  width,  and  some  3  foot  in 
depth,  into  this  trench  all  prunings  and  hard  rubbish  are 
thrown  in  spring  to  tiie  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  foot.  Upon 
this,  in  May,  some  18inchMof  littery  dung  is  placed  to  form 
a  sl^ht  hotbed  beneath ;  the  soil  is  then  used  for  growins^ 
ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows  in  summer,  and 
when  that  crop  is  gone  the  ppround  and  the  dxmg  are  well 
mixed  and  turned  over  in  winter,  and  then  on  wis  raised 
bed  the  Asparagus  is  planted  as  soon  as  it  is  2  inches  or  so 
in  height.  This  mode  is  best  suited  for  heavy  soiL  Another 
good  plan  is  to  drain,  or  at  least  stir  up  and  leave  the  sub- 
soil; trench  well  for  30  inches  deep,  mixing  manure  all 
through,  but  keep  the  most  and  best  decayed  for  the  surface 
spit ;  turn  that  frequently,  and  finally  turn  up  into  little 
ridges  from  26  to  30  inches  apart.  Plant  on  the  top  of  these 
ridges,  and  give  mulchings  of  rich  manure  during  the  sum- 
mer. This  is  one  of  the  simplest  modes  of  producing  good 
Asparagus  easily,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  more  suitaUe 
for  snuul  gardens  than  beds.  Asparagus  may  be  planted  at 
any  time,  but  it  is  always  best  to  do  so  when  the  young  tops 
are  about  2  inches  above  ground  in  spring,  taking  care  that 
the  roots  do  not  become  dried.  Plants  from  one  to  two 
years  old  are  better  than  older  ones  for  planting.  We  have 
made  preparations,  by  a  slight  hotbed,  for  talong  up  some 
Asparagus  for  forcing,  but  we  have  not  done  so  as  yet,  as 
we  dipped  rather  deep  into  our  Asparagus  reserves  last 
season,  and  did  not  plimt  so  much  as  we  ought  to  have  done. 
Other  vegetables  much  the  same  as  last  week,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  taking  up  some  Sea-kale  and  Bhubarb  ready  to 
be  placed  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Those  who  force  ijiese 
out  of  doors,  should  cover  the  ground  now  with  litter,  leaves, 
or  clearings  from  the  flower  garden.  A  very  thin  covering 
of  tree  leaves — say  from  12  to  15  inches,  will  give  an  early 
cutting  of  these  vegetables  if  put  on  in  time,  so  as  to  keerp 
the  summer  heat  in  the  ground.  The  less  rank  dung  is 
used  the  better,  as  it  always  less  or  more  iigures  the  flavour, 
and  if  not  often  examined  it  is  apt  to  draw  out  and  q;nndle 
the  heads,  uid  then  they  have  a  luiky  appearance  at  table. 

FSUTT  OASDKN. 

Much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks.  Lo<Aed  over  stored 
fruit,  and  nipped  a  few  berries  from  late  Grapes  inclined  to 
damp  in  this  muggy  weather.  Any  root-pruning,  replanting, 
or  planting  of  finiit  trees,  should  now  be  set  about  in  all 
suitable  weather. 

OBNAlCXNTAL  DKPASTXSMT. 

The  rains  having  now  come,  all  planting,  replanting, 
and  moving  of  deciduous  plants  and  evergreens  may  now 
be  proceeded  with  where  water  can  be  given.  Where  that 
is  still  scarce  and  the  soil  remains  dry,  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  to  open  the  holes  and  have  the  soil  spread  out  round 
them.  It  win  thus  be  damped  by  some  showers,  and  be  in 
a  good  state  to  go  round  the  roots,  so  as  to  set  than  grow- 
ing afresh  at  once  without  watering.  In  general  at  this 
season  the  soil  is  wet  enough ;  but  at  a  oouple  of  inches  or 
BO  from  the  surface  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  still  too  dry 
for  sucoessfol  planting  without  watering. 

Lawns  and  Flower-beds. — ^The  summer  beauty  is  now  gone, 
and  what  was  once  so  pleasing  is  now  becoming  offensive 
to  sight  and  smelL  The  produce  of  the  beds  ^aced  in  a 
large  heap  will  yield  a  nice  fermenting  heap  for  many  pur- 
poses. Hollyhock  stems  we  will  most  likely  bum  or  char. 
The  lawns  have  been  gone  over  with  the  scythe  before  brush- 
ing them  up,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  leaves,  at  least  in  all  places 
where  the  leaves  have  fallen ;  and  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Oaks,  these  have  not  yet  fallen  or  have  left  a  good  share 
behind,  the  c1earing>iq>  has  been  mostly  confined  to  the 
walks.  This  work  has  met  with  some  interruptions  owing 
to  other  jobs  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  unad- 
visable  to  do  such  dearing-up  when  the  wet  would  leave  a 
dirty  earthy  appearance  on  the  green  grass.    One  of  these 
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jobs  liM  residted  frmn  tibe  oatili^  down  of  a  mmiber  of  trees 
oIoBe  to  the  mansion  and  oflHoes,  which  a  few  jears  ago 
would  hare  been  considered  as  an  act  of  wanton  destrvction ; 
but  even  in  exposed  phices  now  the  importance  of  air  and 
sunlight  round  a  dwelling  is  considered  of  more  ralne  than 
abater  accompanied  bj  dude.  The  spray  and  the  fieiggots 
from  snch  catting  will  gire  ns  a  good  sopplj  of  little  pieces 
for  lighting  fires  near  at  hand;  and  it  is  always  adnsaUe 
to  hare  a  nomber  of  these  tied  up  and  stored  in  a  dry  place 
ready  ibr  use.  Where  Willows  are  plentifol  they  are  capital 
for  tyiiy  th^n  with.  We  generally  use  a  little  band  of 
whef^  straw.  Say  eight  straws  or  so  are  laid  down ;  a  small 
handfhl  of  shavings,  or  straw,  or  stubble  land  on  it ;  and  a 
good  handful,  say  6  inches  through  and  15  inches  lonf,  of 
tiie  chopped  twigs  and  branehes,  over  which  the  two  ends  of 
the  straw  are  brought,  twisted  round  and  studc  underneath 
tiie  bond ;  and  with  one  of  these  nice  and  dry  a  fire  may  be 
very  quickly  set  going  in  a  fizmace.  This  work  is  best  done 
in  a  foie  day  in  the  open  air,  but  we  generally  defer  it  to 
a;  wet  day,  as  Friday  proved  itself  to  be.  For  the  same 
reason,  having  been  very  busy  with  various  other  matters, 
the  same  wet  day  that  set  us  away  from  the  lawns  and  beds 
foznished  a  good  opportunity  of  locking  over  a  lot  of 

Seairlel  Geraniums  in  the  sheds.  Some  of  these  that  we 
wished  for  centres  of  pyramids  next  season  we  striped  of 
an  tiieir  leaves  larger  than  a  fiorin  piece  and  many  of  the 
smaller  shoots,  and  potted  separatdy  in  four  and  fire-inch 
pots,  retaining  the  plants  at  their  fall  length.  The  great 
proportion,  however,  we  cut  over  some  6  or  8  inches  from 
tbe  cdhur,  stripped  off  all  the  leaves,  shortened  any  long 
roots,  dipped  the  cut  tops  in  Hme  and  charcoal  powder,  and 
allowed  the  roots  to  stand  some  five  minutes  in  chilled 
water,  and  then  packed  them  closely  in  pots,  boxes,  or  beds, 
say  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  plants  in  a  12-inch  pot,  hang- 
ii^  wdl  out  round  its  sides,  however,  and  set  them  beneath 
ataffes,  or  in  beds,  pits,  or  frames,  Ac. 

One  of  the  best  lots  of  such  Geraniums  we  ever  had,  as 
there  was  scarcely  a  miss  in  the  shape  of  a  dead  plant  among 
some  400,  were  thus  managed :  They  were  stripped  as  above 
stated,  and  then  they  were  packed  closely  on  the  floor  of  a  shed 
in  soE  neither  wet  nor  dry.  The  shed  had  a  window  to  the 
west,  and  a  door  that  opened  to  the  south.  We  made  three 
bods  in  the  shed,  some  4  feet  in  width,  with  a  two-feet  path 
between  them.  The  door  and  tiie  window  we  opened  in 
bright  days  and  mild  weather  during  the  winter,  but  in  dull 
foggy  periods,  and  in  frosty  weatlrer  we  kept  all  shut  up, 
and  in  the  latter  case  hung  a  mat  inside  the  window.  No 
frost  under.from  6*  to  8"  interfered  with  the  interior  of  the 
shed;  but  when  the  temperature  fell  lower  than  that  we 
^iread  a  little  hay  over  the  beds  of  plants,  and  removed  it 
as  the  weather  became  better.  So  managed  these  old  plants, 
that  bloomed  splendidly  the  next  season,  cost  little  more 
trouble  during  the  winter  than  roots  of  Dahlias  and  Potatoes 
would  have  done.  We  have  as  a  general  rule  ceased  to 
regard  these  as  superior  for  our  purposes  to  the  small  plants 
that  we  have  struck  and  standing  in  boxes,  and  occupying 
from  1  to  li  inch  square  each ;  but,  then,  eadi  of  these 
I^ants  must  be  carefrdly  attended  to  during  winter  with  light, 
air,  and  watering,  and  must  receive  more  room  for  potting 
and  transplanting  in  spring,  whilst  tiiese  old  plants  require 
s^xeely  any  afctcmtion  all  the  winter  through,  except  being 
protected  from  frost,  and  will  keep  aKve  though  little  light 
or  air  be  given  them  as  their  portion.  What  was  done  in 
tiiat  shed  may  be  done  in  any  spare  room,  earret,  stable, 
<x  dry  eeBai,  only  it  would  be  advisable  in  all  such  cases  to 
pack  the  plants  in  jpots  and  boxes,  firming  the  soil  about 
them  ^^len  it  is  in  just  a  medium  state  l^ing  neither  wet 
w»  dry.  If  the  roots  are  rather  dry,  instead  of  watering  the 
soil  to  encourage  damp,  it  would  be  much  preferable  to 
0ace  a  lumdftil  of  such  roots  up  to  the  collars  of  the  plants 
for  five  mimttes  in  diilled  water.  Unless  the  beds,  pots,  or 
boxes  are  dried  by  some  artificial  means,  such  plants  will  in 
general  need  no  water  until  the  fresh  young  leaves  about 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  are  breaking  sSl  over  them  about 
March,  and  about  April  they  will  be  in  need  of  more  room. 
^Sorae  amateurs  with  very  small  parterres,  plant  out  thdr 
Owaniums  in  pots,  and  in  their  case  it  would  be  the  best 
{dan  to  strip  the  phtnts  of  the  foliage  and  pack  them  away 
in  the  potsh— that  is,  supposing  they  had  no  glass  to  place 
them  under.    There  will  be  enough  of  roota  m  the  pots  to 


keep  the  jdaats  slowly  growing,  and  frheat  turaed  ont  B«xt 
season  tba  roots  Unt  go  beyond  iSie  pots  will  secure  enoogh 
of  luzurianoe. 

Plants  grown  in  boxes  ootside  the  wmdow  during  the 
summer  will  be  still  more  easily  kept  in  these  boxes  all  the 
winter  on  the  Harry  Moore  system.  AH  thatis  necessaiy  is 
to  allow  the  soil  to  become  rather  dry,  and  place  the  box  aitec 
the  plants  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  foliage  in  an 
airy  place,  and  where  protection  can  be  given  in  severe  froetj^ 
weather. 

Thousands  of  these  showy  Scarlets  might  thus  be  easilf 
k^t  all  over  the  country,  and  the  cottager  may  make  suse 
of  them,  as  he  does  with  a  Dahlia  or  a  Potato-root»  if  the 
frost  is  excluded,  and  the  roots  are  neither  over-damp  nor 
kiln-dried,  and  the  tops  are  neither  skeletonised  with  fiie 
heat,  nor  damped  nor  rotted  by  being  placed  in  a  continnal 
fog.  All  things  considered,  no  place  ia  better  than  a  hay- 
loft or  a  garret,  where  light  and  air  can  be  given  them  in  a 
bright  warm  day. 

Calceolarias. — Finished  putting  in  the  last  of  our  eutting8» 
or  nearly  the  last,  on  Thursday,  as  we  expect  some  novelties 
yet  to  come  to  us.  We  would  have  liked  as  well  if  all  these 
had  been  in  by  the  1st  of  the  month,  but  we  could  not  wcJl 
get  at  them,  and  we  have  no  fears  of  their  not  being  all  right 
before  March,  if  we  can  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Suk^ 
things  rarely  sufier  from  damp.  A  close  atmosphere  that 
wouM  cover  a  Verbena  with  mildew,  will  just  suit  the  hardJer 
and  moisture-loving  Calceolarias.  Having  placed  our  Am- 
plexicaulis  cuttings  in  wooden  boxes,  we  moved  them  from 
the  cold  pit,  in  a  place  where,  if  necessary,  extra  damp  and 
frost  can  be  excluded  by  a  Mttle  dry  heat,  as  they  are  not  so 
hardy  as  the  other  shmbl^  kinds.  Those  who  giow  the 
herbaceous  and  semi-herbaeeoua  kinds  for  show  in  April, 
May,  and  June^  should  see  that  the  most  forvRsvdhave  pMU^ 
of  pot  room,  as  if  confined  too  mu^  at  the  roots  they  inB 
throw  up  the  fiower-stems  prematurely. 

Cold  Pits  and  frames, — ^A  gp*eat  proportion  of  our  smaller 
plants,  and  cuttings  striking  of  bed(^g  plants,  were  under 
glass  frames  that  had  been  used  for  various  purposes  during 
the  summer,  with  less  or  more  of  a  hotbed  under  them. 
These  are  about  the  worst  receptacles  we  can  have  in  dull, 
foggy,  damp  weather.  If  we  use  a  firame  for  such  protecting 
purposes,  it  is  much  better  to  place  it  on  a  raisea  platform 
of  hard  soil,  so  that  all  the  moisture  may  run  away  from  the 
sides  and  ends  of  ^e  frame.  When  placed  over  an  old  bed 
the  moisture  soaks  into  it,  and  is  sure  to  rise  inside  m  the 
shape  of  thick  vapour.  That  with  foggy  days  combined,  iff 
almost  sure  to  bring  damp,  at  least  in  such  cases  as  ours, 
where  for  economy  of  space  we  are  under  ihe  necessily  of 
placing  the  cuttings  and  young  plants  very  thickly  during 
the  winter  mont&.  We  went  over  the  most  tender  (3 
these,  picking  off  any  damped  leaf,  and  set  the  pots  on 
shelves  in  airy  houses,  where  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  given* 
and  by  fresh  surfacing  'l^e  beds  with  dry  coal  ashea,  ^e 
hardier  plants  left  may  be  set  a  little  thinner. 

Lily  of  the  VaUey  may  now  be  taken  up  for  forcing,  and 
aU  hardy  shrubs  intended  for  forcing  from  Boses  to  xUiodo- 
dendrons,  wiU  be  all  i^e  finer  if  a  l^ttom  heat  of  firom  70* 
to  80^  can  be  given  for  a  month  before  the  top  temperature 
is  much  advanced.  Bulbs  wiU  have  to  be  lodced  at»  and 
mice  kept  from  them,  and  those  planted  thickly  out  of  doraa 
in  leaf  mould  may  be  lifted  with  their  roots  and  balls  and 
transferred  ^to  fiower-beds,  after  these  Imve  been  surtab^ 
pr^ared  for  them.  The  same  will  answer  admirably  for 
early  fiowering  also  in  glasses,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
take  the  ball  of  roots  and  earth  in  the  two  hands,  wash  iSum, 
in  a  pail  of  water  imtil  nothing  but  the  roots  are  left,  plaot 
them  careftilly  in  the  glass  with  a  few  bits  of  charcoal,  aad 
then  fill  with  water. 

Agapanthus  in  pots,  which  do  so  well  with  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  in  water  at  the  sides  of  a  reservoir  in  summer,  mH 
stand  very  well  aU  the  winter  in  a  dry  shed,  the  pot  plunged 
in,  and  just  covered  with  litter  or  coal  a^es,  and  so  wilt  aU 
the  varieties  of  the  Japan  LUiew.  The  Lancifofium  groi^ 
are  just  a  little  more  tender,  good  pots  of  them  will  be  kept 
nicely  in  a  common  cellar,  as  the  damp  of  the  fioor  loB 
a£fbrd  sufficient  moisture  until  growth  commences  in  sprine, 
^en  the  pots  may  be  brought  out,  the  drainage  examinecl^ 
and  fresh  surfacings  of  a  rich  compost  given,  which  with 
manure  waterings  vi^render  fresh  pottiiq^ofben  uimeoeBBaiy. 


^  ^^^  3        JOUBiriL  OF  BOSnCUI/nXRB  AMD  OOTTAttE  ^kAUDBHER. 
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^ttyMathamwnt,  dnawnias,  aai  PrioralaB,  wiH  mmt  ze* 

«^|il«n^  of  water,  E|^t»  sadsir,  «ida«  tiie  flowtera  of  •& 
«i^emflhoir,«  little  weak  maiMve  water  wiU  be^aaAraa. 
I^ie.  SomeAaaWaswell  set  with  bods  maybe  placed  ih  tiie 
™"*J*€fP*»  and  OaaielMas  now  mast  nenrar  know  deongbt. 
-'^^^^oded  planets  akoald  be  kept  aqparale  tem  the  soft- 
WDodad,  and  air  given  to  them  voce  eawMOy,  taking  owe 
^"^^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  Croweas,  Boroniaa,  and  Chwuaaman, 
w"Kgt^  Ite  boose  has  plenty  «f  sweet  air,  ihat  tbe  air  in 
2^|^;^P  days  does  B<^  strike  on  the  plants  St  oooe.  JGgw 
Jiemttein  pois,  and  espeoiallj  if  grown  in  the  tree  or  the 
g**"*"***!  ^gde>  shonld  now  be  k^  iree  i^eon  daaip  in  a 
■••Bt  ateoaphere  raagkig  6eiom  4r  to  50*.  In  tfais  dnH, 
»^g^  weather  oare  should  be  taken  not  to  spill  a  drop  of 
Jllll^^  in  nbeiise,wiiBe  it  where  not  wanted.  W«iterin^  all 
-~=l^in«.chch«amstance.isjnirtanactofb«b«^ 


OOVENT  OASDEN  MAEKET.— Notembeb  19. 

Ooatinentel  tiippUM,  oonaisHiif  of  Applet,  Pean,  Madlart,  te^  ore  vtry 
a«J2»  •*«»  bome-fTown  fruit  and  TOfeteblet  are  lyroaffht  in  alimidaiice. 
•WMaand  Fean coogltt  of  tbe eame  IMa m notleed Hut «e«k:  Newlown 
^mi  «r»  of  T«rf  ««perior  foalitf.  Orapea  are  plndfal  aad  «ood ;  of 
'J™^|*»«rejs  a  moderate  aapplj,  bat  soffioieot  for  the  demand ;  Peaohei 
ve  OT«r ;  Orangea  from  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon  hare  eome  in,  and  prioea  role 
JJJ*J^O»inff  to  the  open  vreather,  Broasels  Sproata,  Savoys,  Cabbages, 
wooreen^ or  all  kinds,  are  abimdant.  Of  Potatoea  the  supgpJy  continues 
▼•TTtteafjc 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

"W.Bon,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  liondtatL^BetaxlIAet^ifNew, 
BeemCtfuX,  and  Bare  Plants.— 1864-5. 


TO  CORRESPOftDCMTS. 

V*  We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  write  psirately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jonrxial  of  Horticnltureg 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Conntiy  Gentleman."  Bj  so 
doing  th£!7  are  snljected  to  ni^jastifiable  tronl>le  and 
expense.  All  oommnnications  ijioold  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed woldy  to  The  Editore  of  the  Jowmal  of  Horticul- 
tare,  S(c^  171,  ¥\jtei  Street,  iMmdon,  E,C. 

"Kfe  also  veqoest  that  oorrespondents  wiU  not  mix  op  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Qardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  snlgects,  if  th^  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonyenient^,  bat  write  them 
on  separate  oommnnications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
tiban  two  or  three  qnestions  at  onoe. 

KJB.— -Sangr  qoestioos  most  remain  nnansw«red  nntil  next 


JttnMaau  (fi.  X,  X).— If  yon  write  to  Cspkahi  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.K., 
irwiirtuj  Cottage,  Preaoot,  iro  hkre  no  doubt  that  he  woidd  gfre  700  flie 


(A  IBm  memthe  Ai^serAsr^^The  iBOper 

nMdli  <tf  liaaalu   gaaptha  ■nwJaa  4iy  to&ig 

therdvf  «t  11m  ivat,  bat  not  so  aa  to  affeot  Hio 

**oentalnfl  fall  dlBBOtlou  tar  tha 


time  to  vapot  tfaeaa  Ja  tha 
the  winter,  aul  theffema 
loliafa.  Onr«*Pacn 
of  aUklndaorFena. 

Wood  v«r«v«  Ieoh  EsFAuaaa  (W,  D.  J9.).-4ron 
falvaniaadls3naohpreinahla«»wood.    TfaonBlaaoA 


uprishta  and  wiraa  axekept  pMparirpaiatsd. 
far  Apples  and  Peam    What  traa  te  it 
foreapaliersT 


■r  wdl  painted 
•f  mat  if  «^T  i 


or 
the 


to 


itreaavtoyaA 

aniUhmtyoT 


Am  PanvoezsM  <#.  8eUertm)^'^en  mm  doing 
qnjfte  right  to  wiiidiaU5HM«r  Ifyonlupa  no  ^laae  to  airtir  tkem  In  bet* 
gaaeabooae;  but  if  fonlmaa  a  bonaawWi  a  tempavaitaM  of  about  M*,  and 
yen  gitn  aofieient  amtar  to  keep  the  *Maga  f  redi,  bat  not  "half  ao  nneh 
in  wiaAer  aa  in  annnoar,  yoor  yAaBtawUl  fl«wer  moat  of  tlia'wtotar.  Oa 
tba  ether  hand,  if  In  n  vaoaalioaae,  keep  dry,  iree  froa  #UBp  and  drlp» 


aadtho  plants  wa  live  witkocorosly  any  water;  but  a  Uttle  nay  bo  gtten 

tkeir  dryingnp.   The  Patfnfivut  *a«dd  bo  k^ 


and  then  to  _  

diy,  and  bo  aHowed  a  aaaaon  off 'peribot  reat  by  pKgnglBg  tke^oti  totko 
rim  in*  ooal  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  wiil  not  reqnlre  any  a  alar 
doriag  the  winter;  or  they  may  be  wtataaed  in  a  eold  groantienaf,  idae- 
ing  them  in  the  oaokst  ^art,  and  not  sivlav  aay  wakft  axeept «  liitk  to 
prevent  the  aoil  baoamiag  daat  or  very  dry. 

Wuii'smNi  HouAwocKB  (tfMKiMl.— Ton'way  tika  wp  Che  roola  and  pot 
them,  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim  in  coal  ashes,  and  keeping  as  near  theglMi 
aapossible;  but  it  is  ^nlte  late  enangk  ta^o tkiakiad of  work.  ▲  asator 
two  placed  on  the  UghtainaavereiReatherwilbeaUtbaprataation  n^aived. 
GiTeaironaQXiMroQrableoeeaslana.  Another  way  is  to  diww  •  Vftle  oaxui 
towanls  Ihe  orovaa  of  tlie  plants,  andplaoa  Utiar  sooad  tkam  olaaaly*  bnt 
notaoaatoeoTerthayonngshoota.  Ton  ansy.  kowarar,  straw  a  Uttk  4tj 
litter  over  thaan  in  trasty  weather,  raaMniiw  it  wkaatiM  fmstiagona. 

DMonoTmo  UmAix  Boo  (mrwmngkmm  gt^b9eriker).—V^nn  is  oae  ol 
thaae  parplantag  ^eathmatkat  no  one  ean  answer  aafialbetorily,  bieanea 
it  is  not  stated  what  planta  am  tetaatod  wtfli  the  peat  te  be  daattnsyed.  H 
plants,  boil  a  pound  of  stpong  %ht^  tobaeeo  in  a  .gallea  of  aoft  water  ior 
an  koor,  and  atraln  oiT  the li^iid.  IMsaalTe  a  pound  of  «■«  avaUe  and« 
pound  of  aoft  so^a,  also  a  pound  of  towata  of  snlpkor,  the  twa  ilrst  In  wane 
water,  and  then  add  the  entphur,  eo  aa  to  iwm  a  aort  of  paete.  Pnt 
this  mixture  in  «  tiri>  eomaWM  tea  gallMis  af  wvter,  keated  to  n  tem- 
perature of  140^  mixing  the  wkele  walL  Keep  atfared,  ao  aa  not  te 
aUowof  theingi«dientaaettitag,andwbcnlttaaeeoledto  UT  or  129°  for 
hard4eaved  planta,  aa  Pine  Appiea,  and  ISO"  ler  planta  genenOly,  dtp  the 
plants  in  it  for  about  a  ninnta,  taking  oare  to  wet  all  the  eslki  •(  the  leaves 
andtbeaftema.  Let  the  plants  stand  amtadry,  a»*  then  repeat  the  opera> 
tton.  In  forty-eight  honra  after  the  iMtdip^geyrkigewltk  water  only  at 
a  temperature  of  120*. 


<C.#0.).-ItiansnaiyiiBltgs<>iiiy,andiatiK, ^  — 

Doliehot  catiang.  It  is  of  the  siae  and  firmness  of  a  email  Kidney  Bean. 
Whether  It  would  require  Aeeorticating  before  beingpresacd  we  eanaoS  lay, 
bnt  we  should  think  not.  The  aeacis  are  not  anllke  Eidaey  Beans  tnd  vary 
in  cdloor  from  blade  to  pale  brown. 

YnvxaiBs  (A  .yortoe).— If  you  try  your  experiment  as  to  shading  now  you 
wOl  be  quite  safis,  if  'dteahadeof  the  second  house  rests  only  for  a  little  on 
the  flrant  of  the  fivtt  bouse.  Ke  keuse^kouldekado  the  ether  in  the  leaA  to 
October  or  March.  The  higher  yon  make  year  i&rst  house  at  back,  andthe 
steeper,  the  more  room  you  will  have.  For  summer  nse  tlie  houses  maybe 
flatter  In  the  vaof.  For  late  Orapea  to  hang  Mixengh  the  winter  tba  mi 
ahealdbeeaaleflpaa«oran«ar^keuae.  Ftor  earlyaud  late  iinrk,tke  ■Mmeii 
which  you  gave  of  aprqpoaed  houae  will  do  admirably.  Aa  to  tAie  eommerdal 
part  of  the  matter,  we  would  not  Uke  to  take  the  reaponaibnity  of  being  aa 
antkoiity.  Presnaring  that  you  have  Vinest«Mt  epasi,  aad  eeoh  yielde 
7ilbs.— ao  great  weight  oeitetely-stia  yon  maet  reeoUeet  that  you  we^ 
not  get  that  for  several  years;  and  then  there  is  the  easital  sunk  In  the 
houses,  soil,  draininflr,  dn;.,  besides  what  you  would  spend  wr  fuel,  and  wv 
think  Uie  Wbour  wlH  be  much  more  than  you  expeot. 

GaBM»As  Banomae  THxtn  ^PLoarams  {C,  W,  P.).— This  is  very  previlatt 
wkea  they  bk>em  tata  WethtakHisthefeaaltofaemeoheoktkatiagivim 
the  planta,  either  lack  of  saflldent  heat,  or  a  defloieney  of  water;  ^  [^  ia 
not  certain  what  occasions  this  premature  fiLlling  of  the  corolla,  with  na 
they  bloom  splendidly  one  year,  and  indiffsreptly,  though  equal  in  promlae* 
the  next,  aad  this  nnder  tbe  same  treatmeet  aad  ooadUlena  of  >»^*^ 
moisture  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine.  We  are  not,  therefore,  prepared 
to  assign  a  reason  for  that  which  troubles  us  as  much  aa  yonr«eln  The 
JorKNAL  OF  HoancoLTUBB,  &C.,  nuyr  be  liad  free  by  post  from  our  ofaoe  for 
17«.  4<i.  for  twelve  months. 

SxwAQS  FOE  ViKX  BoansE  (J.  W,  ^.).— We  would  not  use  tiie  oootento 
of  Ae  eoaapoela  forealning  wHto  fte  ^%ie-berder.  After  being  well  expeead 
tetheairaUttleofitmaybenaadfsrtep-^reBsing.  Ton  should  have  taken 
off  your  bedding-plant  eattinga  earlier.  Geraniums  and  Verbenas  in  that 
state  win  be  better  both  of  top  and  bottom  heat,  say  55**  to  60»  of  the  former, 
and  75«  to  85«  of  the  latter,  ontU  atfwek,  aad  then  harden-off.  Caleeolu^ 
will  be  better  without  any  heat.  If  any  is  given  let  it  be  aa  much  «•  wil] 
afford  a  bottom  heat  of  from  •()•  to  «5«,  but  no  top  heat;  but  they  will  do 
without  any  very  well,  only  give  tkem  time.  The  *'  Vine  Manual  *'  is  8s.  M., 
and  for  Id.  additional  you  can  have  it  free  ty  post  from  our  office. 

Lats  VnntxT  (/.  Stoekpnrt),^VJiih.  your  large  s^uarea  of  glasa  we  do  not 
tiiiiA  that  your  proposed  ventUa^n  will  be  sufficient.  Your  moat  eceno- 
mical  plan  would  be,  in  addition  to  tlie  openinga  at  eaA  end,  end  opaamg 
the  doers  In  the  mMdle  of  the  day,  to  have  at  least  four  veatUatora  at 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  each  20  by  15  inches,  say  one  8  feet  from  each  end, 
and  toe  other  two  in  the  intervening  space.  These  could  slip  in  betwm 
the  rafters  and  be  pivot-hung,  and  on^  eoat  the  fraase  which  holds  the 
square.  We  ahonld  tkink«  under  the  oircuaMtaneea,  if  the  clav  Is  very 
tenadous,  that  you  wiH  notoeerdraku  Doea  the  water  lie  in  the  bed  of 
clay,  with  the  bed  of  aand  underneath?  If  ao,  yen  might  as  well  go  to  the 
sand  at  once,  and  In  tliat  case  we  should  think  the  drains  18  feet  apart  would 
de.  We  havekBewneaahaaaaaaa  years,  wkeae  Ike  water  wouM  net  reauin 
iaaflve-fsetbedtf  elayif  the  bed  nf  sand,  gravel,  or  ehalk.  keneiSh  was 
at  all  hollow. 

lasECTs  (jr.  IterftemeM).— Thelainflyyon8entwasaotawUdbee,butOBe 
of  the  drone-Hke  ffies,  Helophflus  Pratonm.  The  other  yellow  one  la 
aeatopkaga  ■Mrdarta.— W. 
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VwM  UHFmimiPUL  [M,  Jf.).— 1/  y<mr  ViiiM  an  at  aU  ttroof  we  wonld 
let  thainajone  and  try  them  for  another  year,  as  yon  think  the  border  la  aU 
right :  hut  though  you  may  thateh  In  winter,  we  wonld  remore  the  looee 
alatea  from  the  border  in  aammer.  If  they  had  been  solidly  bedded  we 
mlriit  snppoM  Uiey  tnereased  the  heat,  bat  being  loose  they  wonld  lieep  the 
border  cool,  and  keep  sun  and  air  from  it. 

^^^}  J^  ^^^  ^**^  (^'  ^f»rl^)^ThiB,  before  it  is  ripe,  is  an 
exceUent  steiJngPear;  and  ao  are  others  of  our  ilrst-rate  dessert  Pears, 
Mwai  as  the  Bearr6  Diel,  Baster  Benrr^  and  Chanmontel.  Tonr  fungus  is 
Nldularia  oampannlata,  usually  found  on  wood  shayhigs. 

Lni sxab  Oxl-caxs  ab  a  Manuu  (yor/olcmtisy.—U  is  quite  as  good  as 
B^e-cske  as  a  manure,  and  we  have  known  it  successfuUy  used  by  being 
trenched  in  and  weU-mized  with  the  soU  beneath  each  drill  In  which  CarxoU 
were  sown.  This  was  not  only  to  act  as  a  manure,  but  to  keep  the  wire- 
????firv  Jil'??**  .^*  eannot  help  remarking,  bk  connection  with  this, 
that  "The  Drlffidd  and  Bast  Kiding  Pure  Unseed  Cake  Company  "  is  the 
wily  one  of  whieh  we  ever  read  of  a  shareholder  saying  that  ••  If  possible, 
its  muagement  gave  the  shareholders  too  great  satisAction.**  The  testi- 
mony in  faTonr  of  the  purity  of  its  oil-cake  mnst  gain  the  attention  of  all 
stock  farmers, 

H«ATM)  Fran  Oum(Quit$  an  Amateur), —We  employ  the  Bijou  Plant 
esse  made  ^TM'- Stocks.  Cabinet  Maker.  Archer  Street,  Westbouiie  GroTO. 
It  is  omamratal,  heated  br  Child's  night  Ughts,  and  these,  with  a  green 
bal»e  cover  for  winter  nights,  we  find  preeenre  the  tenderer  Ferns  eifec- 
toally. 

nS^il'^  S'  i^^  ^J2-  .^-A— i!««'"«*-<.  Ne  Plus  Meuris J  8,  Bergamotte 
Cadette;  9,  Beurrtf  DIcli  11,  Marie  Louise;  12,  Beurr*  i<So;  14* Easter 
BeiWT« ;  15,  Eyewood.  Apples,— I,  Russet  Nonpareil :  9,  Whiter  Greening : 
6,  AdMns»  Pwmain;  «,  GraTenstein;  7,  Winter  l^earmahi.  (J,  J".).- 
5»  y»*»1 5*7*^®"*«? i  ^  9?Men  Pippin.  (B,  H.  -4.) -1.  Swan's  Egg; 
2.  Bewr«  Did ;  «,  Pendente  d'Antomne;  4,  Bergamotte  Caditte.  Apple- 
Selnette  du  Canada.  Where  the  numbers  are  not  mentioned  the  fruit  was 
2?^!?**.^'  U»J^)--Yoar  Pear seemstobethe Bed  Doyenntf.  (J.P.A, 
Wimbledon).— \,  Golden  Relnette ;  2,  Colonel  Vaughan's. 

J?^S5 .^'^^"'^Pl  ^^'  ^'  /"O-Your  Orchid  ilower  was  completely 
smashed  hi  transit  through  the  post,  and  we  can  make  nothing  of  it.  You 
must  send  another  and  better  spechnen,  and  tell  us  what  kind  of  leares  the 
plant  has.  {J,  jM.).— The  Saxifrages  are  too  numerous  tor  ns  to  identify  a 
SP^^J^"  *  ^  *****  "^^  **»*">'  *t  is  Sazifraga  cotyledon,  called  by  some 
Botanists  8.  OTMaidalis.  {A  Young  Gardener,  Ooole),-\,  Bcolopendrium 
I^R5*'i?  "W'*?,,*^"!?**;  ».  Nephrolepls  tnberosa;  4,  Pterls  tremuU; 
5,  Adiantum  mplUus- Veneris ;  6.  Aspleninm  trichomanes;  7.  Adlantnm 
setulotnm ;  8,  Pteris  serrulate.  Many  of  the  specimens  were  mere  morsels. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  any  one  to  identify  plants  firom  snch  ft»gmenta. 
(g.  i?./.— Lastrea  FWx.mas;  the  small  scrap  Lastrea  dilaUta:  the  Moss 
Dlcrannm  gUuoum,  White  Fork  Moss.  ' 


POULTEY.  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  CHEOMCLE- 

BBAHMA  POOTRAS. 
Wi  suppose  Dr.  Johnson  always  prefaced  his  conversation 
with  the  word,  "  Sir."  We  can  understand  that  "members" 
acquire  a  habit  of  doing  so.  We  know  that  many  vestry- 
men and  common  oonnoilmen  make  it  a  practice  to  do  so 
when  they  have  occasion  to  speak.  We  had  been  reading 
the  "  Temple  Bar  Magazine,"  and  looking  at  the  title-page— 
''Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "let  nstake  a  walk  down  Fleet 
Street"  We  had  a  sort  of  inward  chuckle,  and  we  said  to 
ourselves,  Mr.  Editor,  Sir,  let  us  walk  through  your  last 
Number.  "  Brahma  Pootras,"  by  our  "  witty  and  able  cor- 
respondent." We  will  make  him  attomey-general  of  Brahma 
Pootra.,  but  we  don't  believe  a  word  he  says,  so  straight- 
way we  set  to  work  to  demolish  his  arguments.  Who  has 
not  seen  in  country  churchyards  the  following  epitaph?— 

•«  AfBiction  sore,  long  time  I  bore, 
Physidan's  aid  was  rain. 
Till  Heaven  did  please,  my  woes  to  cease. 
And  eased  me  of  my  pain." 

Kingsley  in  his  inimitable  description  of  the  school  where 
all  were  over-taught,  without  reference  to  age  or  talent,  has 
paraphrased  it  thus  (or  something  like  it) 

**  Instruction  sore,  long  time  I  bore, 
And  cramming  was  in  Tain, 
Till  Hear'n  did  please,  my  woes  to  ease. 
With  water  on  the  braln.^' 

Being  the  epitaph  on  one  of  the  unfortunate  scholars  who 
had  sunk  under  the  effort  to  make  him  a  partaker  in  all  the 
advantages  of  modem  education.  So,  considering  our  able 
correspondent  was  buried  with  the  Brahmas,  we  thought  we 
would  try  epitaph  the  third. 

"  In  Brahmas'  cause  he  made  a  noise, 
And  fought  tbrouf:hont  his  days. 
The  J.  OF  H.  put  hira  to  rest, 
And  killed  him  with  sham  praise." 

We  wonder  if  he  will  ever  write  again  about  them.  Is,  or 
^?5*  ?'•  Bennett,  M.D.,  or  Mus.  Doc.,  or  LL.D.,  or  (shade 
^  Sydney  Smith)  D.D.  ?  If  he  was  the  first,  he  treated  the 
Brahmas  and  their  orimn  as  he  would  a  patent  medicine. 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who  went  to  the  pro- 


prietors or  inventors  of  Scott's  Liver  Pills,  HoUowaVs  Oint- 
ment, Barry  Du  Bany's  Bevalenta,  or  Thorley's  Food  to 
Cattle,  and  asked  for  the  names  and  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent ingredients  ?  Or  suppose  a  man  in  Melbourne,  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  a  nugget  as  large  as  a  dustman's 
bell,  what  answer  would  he  give  to  the  passenger  who  in- 
quired the  exact  spot  where  he  found  it  ?  Mr.  Bennett  is 
brought  up  to  the  rescue,  and  his  weight  depends  on  the 
"  evidence  of  his  own  senses."  Well,  it  is  dear  our  "  aUe 
correspondent"  is  allowed  no  such  latitude. 

The  mother  of  shows  progresses  deservedly,  and  every 
year  the  entries  increase.  This  is,  we  think,  most  convinc- 
ing proof  the  public  approves  the  entire  management  of  this 
great  show.    May  its  uiadow  never  grow  less. 

"Y.  B.  A.  Z. "  is  a  good,  sound,  common-sense  writer, 
and  if  he  be  a  maniac,  there  is  method  in  his  madness. 
That  is  a  good  idea  of  his.  that  the  judge  or  judges  is,  or 
are,  to  give  an  account  of  their  awards.  Fancy  the  poor 
man  the  day  after  the  show  opens,  meeting  his  constituents 
like  a  member  of  parliament,  to  render  an  account.  We 
should  like  to  be  present. 

Sir,  we  pray  you  excuse  that  we  have  used  the  first  person 
plural,  the  editorial  "  we."  We  are  no  editor,  but  simply— 
Z.  A.  B.  Y. 


EAILWAY  CHAEGES  FOE  POULTEY. 

I  WISH,  through  the  medium  of  your  widely  circulated 
Journal,  to  make  known  to  intending  exhibitors  of  poultry 
at  Birmingham  a  recent  alteration  in  the  scale  of  charges 
by  the  Great  Western  and  London  and  North  Western  Bail- 
way  Companies,  which  will,  if  acted  upon,  seriously  affect 
regular  exhibitors;  and  at  the  same  time  I  would  soUdt 
your  influence  in  trying  to  obtain  a  remission  of  so  ui^uat 
a  charge.  According  to  the  new  regulations,  a  printed  copy 
of  whidi  I  have  this  day  seen,  all  live  poultry  wiU  be  d&arged 
according  to  the  regular  scale  per  pound  for  distance,  and  an 
addmon'&jifbg  per  cent  put  on  to  the  already  sufficiently  high 
charge.  Now  this  is  encouraging  poulhy  shows  with  a 
vengeance. 

Blow  I  came  to  know  was,  I  sent  a  pen  of  Aylesbury 
Ducks  to  Worcester  at  the  reg^ular  charge,  and  on  return  a 
demand  of  half  as  much  more  was  made  upon  them.  I 
remonstrated  and  made  inquiry,  and  sudi  is  the  result.— 
Edwabd  Shaw,  Plas  Wilmot,  Oswestry, 

[We  hope  that  the  Committees  of  the  Birmingham  and 
other  poultry  shows  will  use  their  influence  to  have  this 
extra  charge  rescinded.  Directors  of  railways  make  the 
same  mistake  that  the  proprietors  of  periodicals  make  when 
they  raise  their  price  to  compensate  for  a  declining  sale. 
Both  would  act  more  wisely  if  they  increased  their  tempta- 
tions to  win  customers.  Directors  of  inilways  should  re- 
member that  poultry  shows  increase  the  number  of  railway 
passengers.] 

POULTEY  JUDGES. 
Bbing  from  home,  I  have  only  just  seen  "A  Cobk  Faw- 
cibb's  "  letter  under  the  above  heading  in  your  Journal  <tf 
the  8th  inst.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any 
notice  of  it  but  for  one  or  two  misstatements  which  ^require 
contradiction.  He  states  of  the  Judges  whom  the  Cork 
Committee  had  appointed,  "It  so  happened  both  of  them 
were  Judges  approved  of  by  the  Poult^  Club."  This  asser- 
tion I  can  only  say  is  entirely  without  foundation,  neither 
of  the  gentlemen  ever  having  been  even  thought  of  as 
poultry  judges  by  the  Club,  and  only  one  of  them  as  a 
Figeon  judge,  though  both  are  known  to  excel  in  this  di- 
vision. 

As  regards  backing  out  of  the  matter,  I  ftOly  intended 
still  sending  several  entries ;  but  as  for  promising  the  Club's 
assistance  towards  the  en>en8e8  of  the  Judges,  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  yet  I  undertook  to  bring  it  before  the 
meeting  at  Birmingham. 

As  "A  CoBK  Fancibb"  appears  so  totally  ignorant  of 
the  Club  and  its  constitution,  I  beg  to  inform  him  it  ia  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  of  quite  equal  standing  to  his  Sodetj, 
and  who  have  only  the  advancement  of  poultry  shows  in 
view,  and  to  obtam  an  uniformity  of  awards,  and  also  do 
away  with  all  partiality ;  and  that  they  are  quite  as  inca- 
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paUe  of  his  gross  and  most  mnnstifiable  insinnations^  which 
from  his  own  reference  refdte  tiiemselyes. 

When  the  |mblic  learn  the  names  of  the  Ck)rk  Judges  they 
win  be  able  to  decide  between  ns,  whether  thej  are  toe  well- 
known  poultry  Judges  at  London,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham 
your  oorreepondent  would  fiiin  lead  them  to  suppose,  though 
gentlonen  of  the  highest  standing  and  integrity. 

Before  your  oorrespondoit  again  rushes  into  print,  I  would 
advise  him  to  careftuly  examine  his  ^^unds  before  attack- 
ing either  an  individual  or  a  fellow  Society  without  just 
oauECw 

A  mgffestion  it  only  was,  though  of  an  interested  exhi- 
bitor, and  when  declined  there  was  an  end  of  it. — ^A  Stswabd. 

P.84— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  Aber- 
deen schedule,  which  I  perceive  is  again  under  the  Poultry 
Club-— A  proof  that  its  ixmuence  is  of  great  benefit  to  it,  and 
highly  approved  of  in  that  quarter,  since  I  find  its  prize  list 
is  greatly  extended,  and  the  addition  of  six  silver  cups  this 
year. 


POULTEY  SHOWS  NOBTH  AND  SOUTH. 

I  AM.  glad  to  see  that  this  subiect,  to  which  I  alluded  a 
few  weeks  ago,  has  been  taken  up  by  several  correspondents, 
and  although  each  writer  differs  slightly,  yet  I  am  glad  to 
find  all  acknowledge  that  the  Dorking  fowl  or  fowls  ought  to 
iiave  more  prizes  and  more  classes  at  all  our  southern,  per- 
him  I  ought  to  say  south-eastern.  Shows. 

I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  a  "  Wiltshibb  Bbctob  "  with 
one  exception,  and  that  is  the  desirability  of  introducing  the 
dark-legged,  non-sitting  breeds  into  our  south-eastern  dis- 
trict. He  seems  to  forget  that  the  colour  of  their  legs  is  a 
&tal  bar  to  them  as  marketable  chickens ;  and  as  for  eggs, 
our  market  is  overdone  wit^  French  and  Belgian  eggs,  sent 
over  by  thousands  to  our  sout^-eastem  ports.  Chickens 
are  our  speciality.  I  have  been  seven  years  now  in  this 
chicken-rearinff  district,  and  I  am  sure  "Y.  B.  A.  Z.'s" 
Brahmas  would  find  more  fiivour  than  the  blue  stockings. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Haidstone  Shows  ought  to  give  separate  classes  for  White, 
Grerjr,  and  Coloured  Dorkings,  and  if  Cuckoo  and  Speckled 
could  be  added  so  much  tne  better.  I  am  sure  the  commit- 
tees would,  in  a  year  or  two,  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest. 

I  trust  '*  WiLTSHisi  BscTon"  does  not  think  that  I  am 
blinded  hj^aicy.  I  can  assure  him  I  am  no  fkncier  of  either 
coloured  Dorkings  or  Spanish,  but  Silver-pencilled  are  par- 
ticular pets  of  mine ;  stall  I  am  not  blind^  to  the  fiict  that 
they  are  not  the  fowls  for  this  district.  As  for  eggs,  we  are 
not  desirous  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  when  we  can  do 
BO  much  better  with  white-legged  diickens.  Let  us,  there- 
fore* improve  our  local  breeds. — ^B.  P.  Bbent. 


visitors  to  the  poultry  show  by  annexing  it  to  an  agricul- 
tural exhibition,  of  which  it  is  sure  to  become  the  most 
popular  part. 

Again :  it  seems  dear  that  the  feeling  of  exhibitors  is  in 
&vour,  not  merely  of  reviving  in  the  south  some  good 
poultiy  shows,  to  be  combined,  as  in  the  very  successM 
case  of  Basingstoke,  with  an  agricultural  exhibition ;  but, 
also,  that  th^  is  a  prevalent  and  just  idea  that  London 
ought  to  give  us,  once  or  oftener  in  the  year,  a  poultry  show 
as  good  as  Birmingham ;  and  here  let  me  say,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Poultry  Club,  that  in  my  humble  judgment 
we  owe  them  thanks  for  the  late  Islington  Show,  which, 
although  in  its  infimcy,  is  by  no  means  a  puny  bantUng,  but 
a  bouncing  healthy  child.  If  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  comes 
to  life  again,  all  the  better  for  the  south. 

Lastly :  As  "  Y.  A.  B.  Z.'*  points  out,  we  all  may  do  some- 
thing for  the  revival  of  southern  shows  by  personal  effort  in 
our  own  neighbourhood.  With  an  instance  of  this  I  will 
conclude. 

Having  read  in  your  columns  some  three  weeks  ago,  the 
origin  of  Lord  Tred^pfar^s  Show,  I  sent  my  gardener  with 
half  a  doz^  pens  of  fowls,  some  of  which  had  won  laurels 
elsewhere,  to  a  neighbourine  agricultural  gathering,  amonff 
the  roots  and  implements  of  wMch  no  cock  had  ever  crowe£ 
The  final  result  was,  that  a  neighbour  seeing  the  birds, 
caught  some  of  his  fowls  and  add^  them  to  the  collection. 
The  next  result  was,  that  the  fowls  attracted  more  attention 
than  either  roots  or  implements,  and  when  I  went  in  the 
afternoon  I  could  scarcely  reach  my  pets.  The  third  result 
is,  that  some  members  of  the  Committee  are  actively  or- 
ganising a  poultry  department  at  t^ieir  next  annual  show. 
So  from  little  beginnmgs  may  arise  — ,  but  I  will  not 
trespass  longer  on  your  space.  The  snowball  is  started  and 
will  gather  as  it  rolls. — Bbahica.  Pootba. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  IN   THE  SOUTH. 

I  AM  obHged  to  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  for  his  courteous  response  to 
my  request  for  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  southern 
poultry  shows. 

Some  points  have,  I  think,  been  clearly  established  by 
the  discussion  of  the  question  in  your  columns.  First,  we 
see  that  southern  exhibitors  are  quite  prepared  to  support 
both  new  and  existing  shows  in  the  south,  provided  that 
the  sdiedules  are  framed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  due  notice 
is  given  of  the  time  of  meeting  by  advertisement,  ^e 
neglect  of  either  of  these  conditions  is  flEital  to  the  success 
of  a  poxdtry  show. 

Some  of  our  southern  managers,  however,  have  not  yet 
learnt  this  lesson.  Take  the  case  of  the  Kent  and  Maid- 
stone Show :  having  merely  by  the  chance  mention  of  this 
Exhibition  become  aware  of  its  existence,  I  applied  for,  and 
received  its  schedule.  I  found  that  by  Bule  6,  all  exhibi- 
tors were  required  to  reside  in  or  occupy  land  in  Kent;  that 


ABE  HAMBURGH  FOWLS  PROFITABLE  P 

I  AM  not  much  addicted  to  public  speaking  or  writing, 
and,  therefore,  not  up  to  prefiices.    P<mltry  is  my  hobby. 
I  dearly  love  my  poultry.   I  live  in  l^e  centre  of  a  good-sized 
town,  but  have  a  tolerably  good  run  for  my  poultry ;  yet  I 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfied  with  the  fowls  I  have 
kept.    At  first  I  bred  and  reared  a  lot  of  splendid  Buff 
Cochins.    These,  after  laying  a  very  few  eg^gs— say,  seven  or 
eight,  wanted  to  sit  and  proved  a  great  nuisance,  frequently 
t&ee-parts  of  them  were  broody,  and  I  had  scarcdiy  any 
eggs  from  a  dozen  large  and  well-kept  Cochins.    And  don't 
they  eat!    The  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  them  as- 
tonished many  people.    I  soon  grew  tired  of  my  Cochins. 
Next,  I  had  some  Dorkings.    These  are  splendid  fowls  for  a 
fiirmyard,  the  best  for  general  usefrilness,  and  most  profit- 
able for  the  farmer,  but  not  suitable  to  me  as  a  fancier.    I 
tried  Chune,  but  ^e  chickens  from  the  eggs  (stated  to  be 
from  first-prize  birds),  which  I  purchased,  did  not  come  true 
to  colour,  and  other  points,  so  they  were  soon  given  up.    I 
do  not  like  Spanish.     I  admire  Game  very  muc^  but  I 
think  that  Hamburghs  will  satisfy  me  better  than  any  other 
breed,  and  I  much  wish  for  your  opinion,  or  that  of  "  Wilt- 
SHUUi  Bbctob."    I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not  "  ossy,"  and 
he  sympathises  with  me  and  my  hobby.    I  wish  he  would 
give  us  more  of  his  articles  concerning  poultry.    I  will  now 
tell  ^ou  what  I  wish  for.    I  want  a  breed  of  poultry  "as 
special  pets  and  fiivourites,  with  a  possible  view  to  an  oc- 
casional exhibition,"  good  egg-producers,  tolerably  hardy. 


easily  reared,  and  not  large.  If  you  or  "Wiltshibb 
Bbotob,"  think  with  me  that  Hamburghs  would  be  best, 
please  inform  me  which  are  considered  the  more  handsome, 
the  Gold-pencilled  or  the  Gold-spangled,  and  which  the  more 
striking  as  regards  the  markings,  oc.  Silvers  would  never 
look  so  well  on  account  of  the  smoke.    I  shall  also  be  very 

^  ^^  ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^  glad  if  any  one  will  inform  me  through  ^our  Journal, 

no^onoouldsOTidst^ckinleMhehSbeenthree^i^^^^         I J^®  ^^  «^J  ^eapest  way  to  procure  really  first-class 
subscriber,  and  that  aU  animals  and  poultry  must  have  been    hnrds  to  breed  from,  "  with  a  possible  view  to  anoccasional 


m  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  three  months  previous  to 
the  Show. 

Take,  again,  the  case  of  Dorking,  where  the  Show  is  con- 
fined to  Dortdng  fowls.  Obviously  in  cases  such  as  these, 
what  southern  exhibitors  want  is  not  found.  The  next  point 
we  owe  to «' Y.  B.  A.  Z."— namely,  the  wisdom  of  attracting 


exhibitioii." — ^Pabtlbt  and  Chanticlbbb. 

[It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  give  any  information  in  my 
power.  I  would  say  to  the  writer  of  the  above, "  Try,  try, 
try  ag^ain."  Success  in  poultry  matters  never  waits  upon 
any  but  the  persevering.  "  A  tolerably  good  run ; "  by  this 
I  imagine  something  better  tiian  a  small  yard,  probably  an 
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ovohaid  as  well.  A  elezioal  ftiendof  miae  has  gone  thxoa|^li 
a  sinulBr  ooorse  of  trials  and  disappointments,  especially  m 
regard  to  Cochins,  and  has  now  settled  down  witii  Golden- 
nendlled  Hamburghs.  Afiber  three  years'  ezpeiieiice  of  these 
raids,  he  told  me  not  long  since,  that  he  never  means  to 
change.  Their  never  being  broody,  the  vast  nnmber  of  egga* 
and  the  moderate  quantitT  of  food  eaten  have  established 
thmn  firmly  in  his  &.veur.  These,  then,  I  wonld  reoommend. 
supposing  the  run  be  worthy  of  its  name.  If  otherwise, 
why  not  tiy  Spanish  ?  they  would  soon  become  favourites. 
A  Spanish  hen  is  singularly  beautify  no  breed  has  a  finer 
eomressionof  iaoe. 

As  to  procuring  the  birds.  I  frequently  see  advertiBe- 
mente  in  this  Journal,  of  fowls  of  all  breeds  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices ;  and  I  was  looking  the  other  d^  at  some  so 
bonght  that  were  veiy  good,  and  whieh  may  produce  better. 
!Che  mistake  is,  to  think  yon  can  get  first-dass  birds  sjt  a 
small  price.  This  can  never  be  iA^e  ease  unless  the  ad- 
vertiser is  ignorant  of  the  value  of  his  birds.  Miiid  and 
luMre  your  walk  dry.  X  recently  saw  the  best  of  fowls,  but 
ikeir  walk  was  damp  and  shaded  by  high  walls.  If  you  have 
not  gravel  or  a  gravelly  subsoil,  put  plenty  of  stone  drains 
in  your  yard,  tli^y  will  cost  but  Httle.  Damp  cinder  paths 
are  apt  to  bring  roup. — ^Wiltshub  SacToa.j 


five  or  six  weeks ;  though  they  perish  more  from  accident 
and  exhaustion  than  from  actnal  old  ag^ — (Ctu^fOrwM. 
Farmer,) 


HAMBHttOH  FOWI.S  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 

ENGLAiro. 

I  AM.  very  glad  to  see  the  "  Wiltshibs  I^ctob  "  advo- 
cating the  introduction  of  Hamburghs  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  always  been  a  great  admirer  of  this  breed, 
end  formerly  kept  Hambarghs,  but  on  changing  my  resi- 
dence, some  time  ago,  was  obliged  to  give  them  up,  and 
substitute  Cochins  and  Brahmas  in  their  place.  I  am  so 
hi  dissatisfied  with  the  ezohaage,  that  I  would  gladly  go 
back  to  my  old  favourites  if  I  could  induce  them  to  respect 
my  garden,  and  dread  my  gardener^s  indignation.  I  cer- 
ta^ily  do  not  find  tiiat  soporiority  in  Brahmas  over  Cochins 
which  is  claimed  fisr  them ;  they  are  nsdoubtediy  more  diffi- 
rail  to  keep  within  bounds.  I  do  not  find  tiMm  better  ^g 
piDducers ;  and  though,  in  oonmom  with  Ooddns,  they  oon- 
■mne  an  unmense  quantity  of  food,  they  do  not  seem  to 
make  flesh  any  faster.  K  any  of  your  v^ers  can  suggest 
to  me  a  mode  <^  keeping  HamborgiM,  oonsisieftly  with  doe 
Mgard  for  my  garden,  I  should  certainly  retnm  to  then, 
umL  woakl  embrace  Dorkings  also,  but  fi»r  the  same  ob- 
|eotion.  My  gacden  is  not  wailed,  and  the  iemoe  cf  my  yards 
IS  only  6  or  7  £aet  in  height,  easily  surmounted  by  either 
DorkingB  or  Hamburghs.  The  yards  open  on  to  a  msadew 
if  nether  more  than  an  aoe,  afibrdmg  a  good  nm ;  but  ev«n 
my  present  birds  when  let  <mt  prefer  to  leave  the  field, 
and  eeme  and  torment  my  gardener^  making  comfortable 
hdleB  fbr  dusting  thems^ves  under  our  very  windows.  By 
Betting  over  my  yards  I  might  eertainly  keep^my  birds  in, 
but  i  am  afraid  they  would  not  fiwe  very  well  under  such 
oonditions.  I  was  led  to  adopt  Cochins  and  BrahoHis  as  the 
only  breeds  possible  under  tnese  cironmstaaoes ;  bat  shall 
be  very  glad  to  find  any  method  of  atteiing  my  arraage- 
mmts,  and  the  '*Wix«tshzbs  Bbotob's"  letter  has  indoMd 
to  reconsider  the  snlgect. — ^A  South  CoirvTBTKaif. 


YOUNG  BEES  FOUND  EEVEESED  U^ 

THEm  CELLa 
I  VBNTTBB  to  suffgost  that  ISuB  »are  occuiivnoo  may 
possibly  be  the  result  of  a  "mistake"  made  by  the  grubs 
themselves,  instead  of  the  mother  bee.  If  the  latter  is  reaj^y 
the  culprit,  I  think  there  must  be  an  abnormal  arrangenieBt 
of  eggs  ^  ^^  ovaries ;  the  maimer  of  oviposttion  i^udenng 
it  very  unlikety  that  any  power  of  ndsplaang  exists  in  tin 
pei^oimanoe  of  that  itmction.  On  the  oilier  hand,  it  ia^ 
feast  curious,  that  numbers  of  oont^uons  larvn  siio^ild,  wtth> 
out  some  physical  cause,  disp^y  similar  aberration  of  in- 
stinct. It  win  be  remembesed  by  observant  apiarians,  that 
the  young  grub  for  some  days  after  it  is  hatdied,  lies  in  the 
form  of  an  incomplete  ring,  or  crescent,  on  the  base  of  Ifce 
cell,  and  only  assumes  the  straight  form  after  it  is  sealed 
over. — JoHV  F.  Edwasds. 


WonKXBs  Sroist-Lzvidd.— The  age  to  winch  worker  bees 
smy  lutein  is  not  easfly  asotrtained,  and  ^anions  diffir 
wiMy  respecting  it.  But  einoe  tJie  introdvetion  of  the 
Italian  bee,  we  may  readily  determine  how  old  they  nsoally 
get  to  be.  If  the  native  craeen  of  a  common  stock  be  re- 
moved about  the  middle  of  lUy,  and  a  fertile  Itatian  queen 
sabftituted,  we  shall  scaioely  find  one  common  worker 
among  a  thousand,  on  examining  t^e  ooteny  about  the  first 
of  Auffust  ensuing.  If  the  substitvtion  be  made  about  the 
end  of  July,  the  proportian  of  common  wertrars  remaining  at 
the  end  of  October  will  be  about  one-fonrth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is,  henoe,  evident,  that  the  dntatacn 
ef  life  in  the  workers  is  greatly  dependant  on  the  seaeon. 
When  ferage  idbounds  and  bees  ase  indnskionsly  gathering 
■toMs,  their  span  of  eaistenee  appeals  to  be  oomparatively 
ahort;  and  we  may  eatimate  that  daring  the  height  of  the 
honey  aeassn  thsy  do  moit,  on  tiM  SBvenge,  live  loi^per  than 


MY  APIAEY  IN  1S«4. 


At  the  dose  of  last  winter  my  aptary  consisted  of  twenty 
hives,  of  ^diich,  in  "ttie  summary  I  always  draw  np  of  tile 
condition  of  every  stock  at  the  end  of  March,  Kos.  1,  2;  4, 
and  11  were  placed  under  the  head  of  "  weak  in  popnlaiien ; " 
Nos.  12,  18,  17,  IS,  and  23  as  "moderately  strOTg;**  ICoe. 
3,  5, 6,  7,  8,  15.  and  22  as  "strong;'*  and  Noe.  IQ,  14^  », 
and  21  as  "very  strong."  Every  hive  is  at  that  time 
thoroughly  inspected,  so  far  as  its  capabiUtiee  to  tfart 
purpose  will  allow ;  and  I  find  this  annual  ^ring  summary 
very  useful,  while  it  is  highly  interestinff  to  oompare  the 
subsequent  performances  iS  each  hive  wita  its  condition  at 
that  early  period.  I  may  hove  to  refer  to  this  snlgecft 
fertber  on  in  this  paper,  when  treating  of  the  honey  haartert. 

One  stock  only  had  been  lost  during  the  winter,  and  tha^ 
a  fine  artificial  hive  of  driven  bees  of  the  previous  antmns, 
was  suffered  to  die  of  starvation  through  cu!^ble  negB- 
gence  on  my  part.  This  ia,  I  believe,  me  only  stock  lost 
during  the  winter  of  three  successive  years,  from  an  average 
of  about  twenty  kept ;  and  it  might,  oy  the  timely  adminis- 
tration of  a  few  ounces  of  food,  have  been  most  easily  saved. 
Being  very  populous,  it  is  probable  that  my  hon^  harvest 
would  have  been  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Having  a  suAdent  number  of  colonies,  it  was -my  ebjeet, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  season,  to  obtain  honey,  and 
not  swarms ;  so  that  the  minority  were  supered,  and  otkep> 
wise  treated,  to  carry  out  that  purpose.  The  theory  of  my 
practice  formerly  was  to  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
hives  to  swarm,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  proper  succession  of 
youifg  lAocks ;  but  now,  rince  I  Inm  arrived  ati^e  adoption 
of  the  system  of  artificial  swarming,  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  natural  swarming,  I  fold  it  easy  to  maintain 
the  apiary  in  good  working  strength  and  condition,  while 
devotu:^  more  of  the  hives  to  the  purpose  of  honey-makiag. 
I  con^der  myself  a  gainer  in  every  wi^  by  following  out 
this  plan.  The  bee-keeper  who  woito  his  apiaiy  scientifi- 
cally en  the  depriving  system,  will  find  it;  as  a  rule,  more  to 
his  advantage  to  purchase  an  ocoacdcmal  swarm  or  stock 
to  supi^*  any  vacancies  that  may  occur,  or  to  renovate 
exhausted  hives,  than  to  devote  ai\y  part  of  his  own  apiaiy 
to  the  purpose.  For  years  my  own  apiaries  hM^e  oem 
managed  on  this  plan,  with  a  large  shm  of  success.  Of 
course  much  more  care  and  attentSm  is  necessary  than  by 
that  of  allowing  hives  to  swarm  and  taking  the  chance  i 
an  odd  supw  from  any  that  does  not  swarm. 

I  will  now  givea  short  history  of  all  my  hives,  inclndlng 
any  ewasEins  which  may  have  been  added  to  them  during  the 


No.  1.— From  this  stock  e^err  comb,  save  one,  was  re- 
moved for  an  artificial  swarm.  At  the  dose  of  snmmer  the 
box  was  filled  with  new  combs,  and  well  supplied  with 
sealed  honey.    No  honey  feU  to  my  share. 

No.  2.  A  iazge  octi^on  box.— Supered  on  Say  Wi  wi^ 
an  octagon  ghma  boi^  7  inches  in  d^th.  On  June  4&  ihs 
was  raised  on  aseoond  ootagcm,  of  toe  sam«  diameteK;  bat 
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10  ifloiiM  d»ep.  These -were  lyoth  filled,  the  lower  dirhioa 
<Witiwri«g  *  qoaalily  of  brood.  Bzchnhre  of  tfait,  8711)8. 
ef  nioe  hoaeyeomlNi  were  taken. 

No.  3.  A  ten^^finuned  Mre.— ^^een  from  orinoftl  Ligariaii 
^Makied  from  Bfr.  Woodbtny.  Supered  on  May  9S  with 
large  square  riase  box,  18  by  7  Inezes.  Honeycomb,  8(51bfl., 
of  pvime  muulty. 

Kb.  4b  :nst-topped  straw  hxre.— A  swarm  of  1858,  whidi 
has  bees  a  moat  proHfiehoney-ghrer.  Bawed  May  14th  on  an 
ootagon  StowaiioB*box;  fhmis&d  with  empty  combs.  When 
the.qaeen  had  commenced  layinff  eggs  in  the  lower  division 
the  old  straw  hive  waa  remoyed,  l£e  bees  driven  oat,  and 
transferred  to  the  box.  It  now  promises  to  make  a  nice 
hive.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  eight  years 
oid»  the  oombe  ia  the  atcMw  hive  ai^Masad  by  no  Means 
weni  oat,  and  were,  at  the  time  of  mnoval  (July  11th), 
OOQuiied  by  Mre  times  the  qiumti^  of  brood  and  eggs  tfast 
the  lower  and  newer  boKoC  ambe  contained. 

Kol  5.  An  ei^t4irame  boz^— Shipered  emOy  in  May  wi^ 
aa  oeta^oB  ;Slewartoai^hive,  'which  was  nased  on  a  shallow 
eke  on  June  6th.  From  this*  though  aot  filed,  81iba.  of 
eaoeUent  oorabe  were  obtained. 

No.  6.  A  teorframe  bos.— Ob  M^y  gth  a  large  buishaOow 
ain»4Ntf  super  waa  gives.  The  bars  It  the  framsa  in  the 
stock-hives.    Honey  taken,  80  lbs. 

Na  7.  A4ju8ter-hive. — Old  combs  in  a  very  dirty  state  in 
the  spring,  and  hive  very  Kght,  but  strong  in  bees.  The 
adjuster  8i;^>er  having  been  dipped  down  over  the  etock-boz, 
conunnnication  was  opened  into  a  space  of  about  13|^  inches, 
by  6  in<diee  in  depth.  Frcmi  time  to  time,  aoeording  to  the 
bees^  progress  in  coml^building,  the  super  was  raised  an 
inch  or  two,  until  a  depth  of  11  iaches  had  been  attained. 
This  Mve  allbrded  me  37  lbs.  of  beautiful  honey. 

No,  8.  A  ten-frame  box.— Supered  earfy  in  May  with  a 
ber  boK  simikir  to  that  of  No.  6.  After  the  bees  had  about 
two-thirda  fiHed  it  with  combs,  a  swarm  war  thrown  olT  the 
liBt  we^  in  May,  and  a  stop  put  for  a  time  to  any  fhr^er 
nogreee.  Eventually  the  Mve  regained  its  strength,  and  a 
fine  box  of  honey  was  taken;  nett  weight,  27Ib8. 

No.  9.  A  flat-topped  straw  hive.— Stocked  with  a  pur- 
ctoeed  swarm  on  may  19tti.    No  honey  given  by  it. 

y<>'  ^0,  Ten-frame  box. — ^My  original  Ligurian  stock, 
faavini^  a  young  queen  raned  from,  the  brood,  after  the  un- 
tim^y  death  of  the  old  Ligurian  queen,  caused  by  her  own 
anlgeots  in  the  previous  autumn.  A  shallow  bar-box  super 
was  firs*  put  on ;  three  o^ers  of  simihff  size,  but  without 
top,  bottom,  or  bars,  were  slipped  in  between  the  super  and 
ih»  stock  until  a  box  of  13J  inches  square  by  15  indies  deep 
was  filed  by  the  bees.  This  contained  an  enormous  weight, 
bat  nnfbrtunately  the  queen  bred  in  the  lower  part  df  it 
extensively.  Having  removed  the  supers,  and  ftwcibly  ex- 
sited  the  bees,  aD  tine  comb  n^dch  contained  any  brood,  or 
Aowed  signs  of  having  been  used  ft>r  breeding,  was  merci- 
lesriy  exeised,  and  given  to  anotiier  stock  for  hatdmig  out. 
One  of  the  ekes  was  taken  away,  and  the  rest  returned  to 
ate  bees  to  make  good  any  deficiency.  Eventually  40  lbs.  of 
prime  and  pure  combs  were  taken  ae  my  share  of  the  spoiL 

Now  II.  Lar^  octagon-box. — ^The  bees  woxUd  not  work  in 
a  snpsr,  nor  did  they  appear  to  become  veiy  populous  until 
ratflier  late  in  the  summer,  when  a  swarm  was  thrown  off, 
and,  unftrtunatdy,  lost  altogether.  This  swarm  flew  to  a 
neighbour's  house,  and  entered  a  smtdl  crack  in  the  brick- 
work b^ow  a  window-sill,  takmg  up  their  quarters  under 
€h0  fk>orBig  of  the  bedroom.  Tlray  were  smioced  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  but  not  saved. 

Na  13.  A  flat-tq;yped  straw  hive. — ^A  late  swarm  on  the 
nth  of  July,  the  previous  sxnnmer.  The  honey-harvest  was 
vxrtoaDy  over  by  the  18th  of  tiiie  same  month,  yet  late  as  it 
waa  the  bees  filed  the  stock,  and  collected  about  4Ibe.  of 
ftooey  in  a  super.  The  hive  was  in  good  condition  early 
m  the  year,  but  whether  owing  to  throwing  off  a  swarm 
vndiBcovered,  or  from  want  of  fecundity  in  the  queen,  I  can- 
not say,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
ft.  A  nice  bdl-glass  of  12  Ib&  8  ozs.  was  the  total  amount 
of  the  harvest  afforded. 

No.  13.  A  frame-hive. — ^Brood^mnbs  at  different  times 
were  removed  for  forming  artificial  swarms,  and  ^e  m^^ority 
of  ^e  bees  taken  at  another  ibr  the  same  object.  This 
hive,  though  subjected  to  such  severe  deprivation,  has  re- 
eovered  its  strength. 


No.  14.  Eight-frame  box. — ^Hybri^sed  Ligurian  stock.  A 
large  octagon  glass  box  put  on  May  1st.  On  the  18th  a 
second  box,  wi^out  bars  or  top,  was  slipped  between  the 
stock  and  first  super,  lliese  formed,  unitedly,  an  octagon 
super  13  inches  in  diameter  by  14|  inches  deep,  which  was 
completely  fSled,  and  removed  on  the  16th  of  July,  weighing 
72  lbs.  nett,  of  l^e  finest  and  richest  honeyoomb  I  ever  saw. 
A  second  super,  partially  worked,  was  then  put  on  in  its 
place,  and  the  beias  added  3|  lbs.  to  its  contents.  Total 
weight  of  honey  obtained  75  lbs.  8  ozs.  This  hive  is  an 
artificial  swam  of  1862,  headed  by  a  pure  Ligurian  queen, 
given  to  me  by  Vx.  Woodbury,  bong  fertOised  by  a  black 
drone,  her  bees  sre,  of  course,  hybrid,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  the  worse  as  hon^y-storers  on  that  account.  This  hive 
gave  me  60  lbs.  of  honey  in  supers  last  year.  The  stodt  is 
veiy  heavy  and  populous  at  the  present  time. 

No.  15.  A  ten-frame  box. — ^An  artificial  swarm  formed  by 
driven  bees  last  autumn.  Deprived  of  several  brood  and 
honeycombs  this  summer  for  strengthening  artificial  swarms, 
and  10  lbs.  8  ozs.  of  rich  honeycoim>  removed  in  frames  from 
the  stock-box,  empty  frames  being  substituted,  the  defi- 
ciencies were  quickly  filled  up. 

No.  16.  Afine  swarm,  purchased  a  week  after  being  hived. 
Inbringing  it  home  by  rail  every  comb  feU.  The  bees  were  but 
little  iigured.  On  being  liberated  they  went  quietly  to  work; 
but  a  f^w  hou]^  i^fterwards  suddenly  poured  out  of  the  hiv^ 
and  flew  ri^t  off,  without  collectiiig  together  in  the  air,  so 
that  no  one  could  distinguish  in  the  least  the  direction  theiy 
took.  After  a  minute  search  and  inquiry  the  swarm  was 
given  up  as  lost.  About  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  neigh- 
bour's gardener  called  to  say  that  he  had  just  discovered 
the  swarm  in  a  hoHy  tree  dose  to  the  ground,  only  about 
50  yards  from  my  garden.  The  bees  had  to  mount  over 
some  very  hish  trees  and  descend  almost  perpendicular!^. 
Having  hived  and  brought  them  home,  I  transferred  them 
to  a  frame-box,  first  talong  the  precaution  of  putting  in  a 
frame  of  nice  brood-comb,  removed  from  a  non-honey-ool- 
lecting  stocK  thinking  it  possible  that  there  mig^ht  be  no 
queen  with  the  swarm :  however,  on  inspection  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  a  fine  queen  was  cKscovered.  This  being  a  common 
stock  I  killed  all  the  drones,  and  in  so  doinglet  £all  the 
comb  on  which  I  had  just  found  the  queen.  The  weather 
was  very  hot,  and  it  was  a  complete  smash.  I  collected  the 
bees  as  well  as  I  oonld,  but  saw  noWng  of  the  queen ;  but 
she  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  uninjured,  and  mnst 
have  been  taken  up  with  the  rest,  as  I  found  her  on  one  of 
the  frames  before  leaving.  This  hive  was  subjected  to  many 
drawbacks  in  the  removtd  of  combs  and  bees — ^nevertheless 
it  is  now  tolerably  strong  and  well  filled. 

No.  17.  A  ten-framed  box. — Supered  wifSi  ttie  rest — ^never 
worked  veiy  well ;  and  I  believe  a  swarm  was  thrown  off  and 
lost  from  it  on  a  Sunday,  when  no  one  was  near.  A  super  of 
15  lbs.  8  ozs.  fell  to  my  share. 

No.  18.  A  ten-framed  box. — ^An  artificial  swarm  nosed 
this  summer.  Mr.  Woodbury  kin^y  offered  me  a  sealed 
royal  ceE  from  one  of  his  best  Ligurian  stodcs.  I  at  once 
made  a  nucleus  from  No.  13  by  removing  a  comb  of  w^- 
advanced  sealed  brood,  together  with  a  swBSdent  number  of 
bees,  confined  them  within  doors  fbr  a  day,  after  whidi 
liberated  the  bees,  and  ftzed  the  royal  cell  just  cut  out  from 
its  own  hive  in  the  brood-comb.  A  week  afterwards  a  flse 
queen  was  at  liberty,  and  the  nudeus-box  was  removed  to 
Mr.  Woodbury's  garden  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  to  his 
Ligurian  drones.  The  plan  seems  to  have  proved  suooessfrd. 
She  is  a  beautiful  queen,  and  her  oflbpring  are  apparent^ 
pure.  By  their  own  exertions,  and  the  great  oreecBnff 
powers  of  the  queen,  together  with  the  assistance  of  a  oomb 
or  two  firom  other  hives,  this  nudeus  has  been  built  up  into 
afine  stock. 

No.  19.  An  eight-firame  box. — ^Ailbrded  a  nice  super  of 
12  lbs.  weight. 

No.  20.  A  ten-firaune  box. — Supered  early  in  May.  This, 
one  of  my  very  best  working  hives,  while  filling  a  large 
super  most  rapidly^  unfortunately  threw  off  a  swarm.  Honey 
taken,  23  lbs. 

No.  21.  A  ten-firame  box.^ — A  four-bar  super,  of  the  great 
depth  of  15  inches,  waa  filled  by  this  time.  Weight  of 
honeycombs,  31  lbs. 

No.  22.  An  octagon-box,  whidi  filled  a  super  with  15i  lb* 
of  honey. 
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No.  23.  A  new  a^joster-liiye. — Some  comb  made,  bat  no 
boney  stored  in  tbe  super. 

No.  24.  An  artificial  swarm  raised  this  summer. — ^Thebees 
destroyed  tbe  first  of  two  young  unimpregnated  queens 
given  to  them,  though  eyery  precaution  was  used. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of  each  hive  and  its  doings, 
I  will  now  add  a  table  whicb  will  more  plainly  demonstrate 
the  amount  of  my  honey  harvest  for  the  year  1864. 


HiTM. 

No.  2 

Weight. 

lb.  OS. 

...    87    0 

8 

...    86    0 

6 

...    81    e 

6 

...    80    0 

7 

...    87    0 

8 
10 

■warmMl  and 

fare 

...    27    0 
...    40    0 

12 

„     12    8 

18* 

artificial  Bwann  taken     6   8 

Hives. 


Welglift. 
lb.  OS. 


No.  M   78 


15  arftifldaliwarin  taken 

17  twanned    

18  

90 
21 
22 

le^  hives 


10 
15 
12 
28 

81 
15 


8 
8 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 


440    0 

The  foregoing  table  shows  an  average  produce  of  27i  lbs. 
firom  each  of  the  sixteen  hives  (notwithstanding  that  several 
threw  off  swarms,  or  were  deprived  of  artificial  swarms), 
which  is,  I  imagine,  fkr  above  the  usual  average  afforded  by 
the  migority  of  apiaries,  consisting  of  more  t^m  six  stocks, 
in  any  known  season.  By  referring  to  the  early  part  of  this 
paper  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  four  hives  which,  in  spring, 
were  weak,  afforded  an  average  supply  of  9  lbs.  4ozs. ;  the 
five  that  were  only  in  a  moderately  populous  condition,  also 
an  average  of  about  9  lbs.  4ozs ;  the  seven  set  down  under 
the  head  of  strong  show  an  average  of  26  lbs.  10  ozs. ;  and 
the  four  named  as  very  strong  exhibit  an  average  of  4^  lbs. 
6  OBS.  (Thus  will  be  seen  the  importance  of  maintaining 
every  hive  in  the  highest  possible  condition  as  to  population 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  Had  the  summer  turned  out 
a  less  abundant  honey  season,  many  of  the  hives  which 
came  under  the  category  of  weak  and  middling  would  have 
done  nothing  at  all.  Therefore  my  advice  is  to  let  no  weak 
hives  be  put  up  for  the  winter ;  and  if  any  hive  shows  signs 
of  weakness  in  early  spring  join  it  to  another.  My  time 
was  so  very  much  occupied  in  the  early  part  of  this  spring 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  mj  power  to  attend  propeny  to 
carrying  out  this  rule,  or  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  larger 
supply  of  honey  would  have  been  the  result.— S.  Bxvak 
Fox,  Exeter, 


TAKING  HONEY  PBOM  COMMON  HIVES. 

Thxbb  are  many  individuals,  and,  perhaps,  some  amongst 
the  readers  of  Thx  JoxmNAi*  of  Hobticultubjb,  whose  cir- 
cumstances do  not  permit  them  to  make  use  of  the  new  and 
improved  hives,  or  the  methods  adopted  by  means  of  glasses 
and  caps,  whereby  what  is  termed  virgin  honey  is  obtained. 

For  the  benefit  of  those,  therefore,  who  have  only  bell- 
shaped  straw  hives,  I  can  recommend  the  following  as  a 
good  method  for  obtaining  honeycomb  equal  in  beau^and 
purity  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  produced  in  glaeses.  JBut  I 
must  premise  that  the  person  who  would  put  it  in  practice, 
must  fijst  acquire  the  simple  art  of  driving.  WcSl,  then, 
supposing  a  larg^  swarm  (either  a  top  or  two  casts  united) 
comes  offat  the  conmiencement  of  good  weather,  and  the 
season  continues  fiivourable,  it  will  be  found  that  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five,  or  at  most  six  weeks,  the  skep,  if  of  moderate 
size,  is  quite  filled  with  honey  and  brood.  This  can  easily 
be  ascertained  by  feeling  its  weight.  If  satisfied  that  it  is 
so,  remove  the  skejp  to  a  little  distance,  and  drive  out  about 
h&lf  of  the  bees,  with  their  queen,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
hatch  out  the  brood,  and  carry  on  the  labours  of  the  hive. 
The  expelled  bees  may  occupy  their  former  position.  The 
skep  from  which  they  have  been  driven  must  be  placed  at 
some  distance,  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Leave  it  thus  three  weeks  longer  and  drive  it  again,  and 

Sou  will  find  that  you  have  a  skep  well  filledlwith  beautiful 
oney,  and  with  scarcely  any  young  bees  in  the  brood  cells. 
Take  two  instances  out  of  many. 

1863.— Swarm  lodged  in  a  common  straw  hive  July  9th ; 
driven  August  6th ;  driven  finally  August  20th ;  contained 
36  lbs.  of  honeycomb  equal  to  any  wrought  in  glasses. 

1864.-— Swarm  lodged  in  a  common  straw  hive  July  4th ; 
driven  August  3rd;  driven  finally  August  22nd;  and  con- 
tained 30  lbs.  of  pure  honeycomb  equal  to  any  wrought  in 
glasses. 

•  Gave  an  arUficial  iwann  and  em.  8 on. 


Precautions.  Drive  on  a  damp  or  ckmdy  di^,  or  in  ths 
forenoon  or  afternoon  when  the  neat  is  moderate,  and  alter 
driving  the  skep  place  the  floor-board  on  the  mouth,  and 
invert  it  with  the  edges  of  the  combs  to  the  zenith. 

There  is  little  danger  of  expelling  too  many  bees,  the 
nurses  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  brood-combs. 

In  the  case  of  doubled  casts  there  wiU  occasionally  be  no 
eggs  laid  by  the  young  queen  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The 
driven  bees  may  be  profitably  returned  to  the  old  stock,  or 
sent  to  the  heather,  if  the  dnving  takes  place  at  the  end  of 
July.— R.  S. 


A  NEW  BEE  BOOK. 

SxKNO  the  request  of  your  correspondents, ''  B.  8."  and 
a  **  CoK8TA2ffT  BsInsB,"  that  a ''  Bee  Book  "  might  be  written 
by  Mr.  Woodbury,  I  quite  coincide  with  them,  that  it  would 
be  an  inestimable  &vour  to  all  apiarians,  and  I  feel  sure  it 
will  greatly  assist  beginners,  by  describing  those  recent  dis- 
coveries in  bee-keeping  whidi  Dr.  Gumming  states  have  not 
been  made;  but  which  I  fear  he  has  not  seen,  and,  therefore, 
concludes  no  one  else  has.  I  send  this  in  acknowledeement 
of  the  many  inquiries  I  have  made  of  Mr.  Woodbury  Uirougfa 
your  Journal,  and  his  practical  suggestions  have  answeied 
my  purpose  in  every  respect. — ^T.  S. 


cAunoisr  in  opeeating  with  bees. 

Ik  operating  upon  bees  at  this  season  much  caution  seems 
to  be  necessary,  and  experience  is  abnost  the  only  guide  to 
enable  one  to  meet  emergencies  which  may  arise. 

When  fframining  a  hive  on  the  24th  of  September  I 
allowed  it  to  remain  on  its  own  stand,  and  shifted  each 
frame  separately  into  another  box  a  yard  or  two  on  one  side 
of  the  sto<d:  under  inspection.  I  soon  observed  that  the 
bees  which  took  wing,  instead  of  retuminfl^  to  their  own 
hive,  were  crowding  into  the  unioomb-hive  which  stood  dose 
to  it.  I  at  once  completely  closed  the  entrance  to  prevent 
any  farther  iufipress,  and  kept  it  closed  until  the  operation 
was  completed,  and  the  dusk  began  to  quiet  the  uproar 
occasioned  in  the  apiarv.  On  looking  into  the  unicomb  I 
saw  that  it  had  received  a  vast  accession  to  its  papulation, 
but  no  fighting  had  taken  place ;  the  bees  were,  however,  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation,  but  on  the  following  morning  I 
found  that  the  queen  in  the  unicomb-hive  was  under  air^t. 
I  allowed  the  duster  to  remain  undisturbed,  as  I  did  not 
value  the  queen,  until  the  evening,  and  then  dispersed  it 
with  a  few  whifEs  of  tobacco  smoke.  The  officers  m  charge 
soon  began  to  give  way,  and  a  eeneral  cxj  of  "eawve  qm 
peui"  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  with  a  grand  run 
upon  the  stores.  The  queen  regained  her  liberty,  and  is  now, 
I  oelieve,  all  right,  but  I  failed  to  discover  her  this  morning. 
She  is,  however,  so  small,  scarcely  any  larger  than  a  wozker, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  single  her  out.  Nearfy  all 
the  bees  which  had  betaken  themsdves  to  the  unicomb 
returned  to  their  own  hive  the  next  day. 

The  disturbance  brought  a  vast  number  of  robbers  into 
the  field,  and  a  great  many  entered  the  hive  and  hdped 
themsdves  to  honey  whilst  my  search  for  the  queen  was 
going  on,  and  after  all  was  finished  the  hive  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Two  hives,  I  noticed,  were  particularly  bu^ 
in  sending  out  foragers,  and  the  entrances  of  these,  and 
also  of  the  adjoining  hives,  were  at  once  stopi>ed  to  prevent 
fresh  rdnforcements  from  being  sent  to  the  invading  army. 
The  robb^s,  when  loaded,  retiuned  home,  and  clustered  oA- 
side  their  respective  hives,  and  comparative  tranquillity  was 
soon  restored  in  the  besieged  hive.  When  the  robbm  had 
all  departed  I  dosed  its  entrance  with  perforated  zinc  to 
prevent  any  frirther  inroads  being  made  before  the  bees  had 
recovered  their  equanimity  after  the  disturbance  caused  1^ 
the  inspection.  I  afterwards  contracted  the  entrance,  so  as 
to  admit  of  only  a  single  bee  going  in,  and  the  inmates 
seem  to  have  kept  the  burglars  at  bay,  although  mioy 
rascals  were  hovering  about  the  hive  all  day. — J.  £.  B. 


Bulbs  fob  Pubchasing  Bbbs. — Select  two-year-old  stocks 

!'  of  large  size,  that  swarmed  the  previous  year.    It  has  hem 
demonstrated  that  such  stocks  have  young  and  vigorous 
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qveeni,'  and  axe  genenlly  weU-conditioned,  pxomisiiiff  a 
heattlnr  generatioii.  A  very  old  stock  thoold  be  Rjeciad, 
eran  if  it  swanned  tlie  year  before  and  contained  a  yearling 
qneen,  for  the  obviona  reason  that  the  beea,  haying  been 
bied  in  the  old  contracted  oella,  win  be  foond  of  snudl  sixe 
and  insigniflcant  in  nnmbera.  If  yon  take  yoor  hive  away 
to  get  a  swarm  placed  into  it^  always  pnrohase  the  first  or 
prime  swarm,  and  see  that  it  is  giren  yon.  Do  not  be  put 
ofF  with  m  second  or  late  swarm.  Choose  a  sto<dc  to  com- 
mence with  as  yon  woold  choose  a  wifo— get  the  best  yon 
can  find.  If  you  obtain  one  in  the  old  b<»-hiTe  invert  it, 
and  secure  the  bees  by  a  doth  tacked  securely  over  the  bot- 
tom. Take  it  home  when  the  air  is  cool,  attend  to  it  regn- 
lady,  obey  the  directicms  as  given,  and  then  congratulate 
yourself  on  havinff  started  xi^t.  In  the  purchase  of  bees 
there  are  many  l£ings  it  is  well  to  observe.  Bemember  if 
stock-hives  are  to  he  procured,  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
oaeen.  To  select  a  yoong,  healthful  mother  seems  to  be  a 
rarward  step  towards  a  vigorous  progeny — {Flcmdert^  New 
Bee-hook,  Ametietm,) 


BEES  NOT  CAENIVOEOUS! 

So  all  the  efForts  of  my  inventive  genius  are  vain !  and  all 
my  bright  visions  of  tame  and  profit  at  an  end !  Bees  will 
not  eat  meat  after  alL  I  suppose  that  point  is  now  settled, 
although  when  the  suloect  was  fbrst  broached,  the  difSdent 
imcertainlyof  our  great  apiarian  orade  "A  Dkvonshiss  Bbb- 
KEXFEH,"  obliged  one  to  reconsider  conclusions  long  fore- 
gone. That  Tb^-covered  "turkey  drumstick,"  which  "Subt" 
describes,  had  certainly  an  awkward  look  about  it.  Its  ap- 
pearance indicated  a  decided  gustative  attraction  for  the 
occupants  of  the  hive  in  which  it  was  placed.  "  Seeing," 
th^  say,  '•  is  believing,"  and;  when  "  Bubt  "  was  assuvBd, 
and  thi^  by  a  lady,  Wkt  bees  for  many  generations  (apian 
I  mean),  had  been  invigorated  to  bear  up  under  the  rigour 
of  many  long  and  dreary  wintws  by  the  virtue  of  a  morsel 
of  meat,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  he  could  be  guilty  of  such 
nngallant  incredulity,  as  to  r^ect  the  testimony  of  his  fair 
informant,  corroborated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  observation;  and  I  think,  ftirther,  that  "Bust"  was 
quite  right  in  publishing  in  your  pages  a  fact  which,  if 
verified,  would  prove  of  tke  utmost  value  to  your  apf  arian 
readers.  The  e^>eriment  has  now  been  repeated,  and,  as 
many  of  us  ezpe&ed,  signally  and  universaUy  fitiled.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  what  a  "  wonderfol  success  "  my  "patent 
bee  food  "  might  have  obtained !  However,  if  I  thus  lose  all 
hope  of  profit  by  invention,  I  shall  relish  my  honey  as  here- 
tofore, and  not  allow  disgust  to  mingle  with  my  amber  sweet, 
by  thinking  of  dead  fteSa  whilst  eating  my  bre^d  and  honey. 

Alas !  how  many  of  our  cherished  i&aa  must  be  consigned 
to  the  "limbo"  of  crude  notions !  But  never  mind,  we  are 
still  going  on  with  our  education,  and  if  we  mount  up  to  real 
knowledge  on  the  footsteps  of  our  own  proved  ignorance,  all 
the  better  for  us.  It  wUf  make  us  less  confident,  more  diffi- 
dent, and  call  forth  our  observing  fEunilties,  by  the  process 
of  individual  mental  cross-examination.  I  do  not  know,  after 
aU,  whether  meat-feedmff  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
usual  methods— certainly  not  upon  the  Woodbury  inverted 
bottle-feeder,  for  honey  or  syrup,  which  I  consider  by  far 
the  simplest  and  most  effident  mode  of  supplying  the  wants 
of  an  impoverished  hive  yet  invented.  I  thought  certainly, 
had  it  not  been  for  some  of  these  cdebrated  modem  notiofis, 
being  recently  exploded,  of  making  some  of  my  poorer  hives 
partidpators  of  the  approaching  Christmas  frativities,  by 
mviting  them  to  an  early  dinner  (weather,  of  course,  per- 
mitting), of  roast  turkey  and  a  little  Scotch  ale,  the  latter 
"mulled"  or  plain  as  tibey  might  prefer,  but  I  shall  now 
leave  them  to  their  undisturbed  hybernation  amidst  the 
more  genial  &re  of  their  own  selection,  and  indulge  in  the 
retrospective  fimcy  of  my  projected  Bnby-Cnmminic  apian 
feast. — ^BuBT  Blush. 


I  STATS  this  as  a  fact.  I  have  tried  my  bees  with  meat, 
and  they  will  not  eat  it.  One  day  I  gave  them  a  mutton 
chop  a  Uttle  warm,  and  watched  them  to  see  if  that  would 
entice  them  to  eat  it ;  but  they  only  had  a  Uck  or  two  and 
then  left  it.  I  allowed  it  to  remain  all  day  and  night,  and 
then  I  took  it  away.    I  might  as  weU  have  given  them  a 


stone.  Do  you  tiiink  "Bust"  was  in  love  with  the  lady 
he  speaks  of?  If  so,  she  might  have  emptied  the  teapot 
undnr  the  hive,  so  that  it  was  only  a  lot  of  tea  leaves  that 
he  saw,  and  not  bees.  Ladies  are  sure  to  be  up  to  some  of 
their  tridn  if  th^  have  a  no^required  lover. — r.  B.  L. 


FOOD  OP  BEES— STANDS  FOB  HIVES. 

I  FBOKisxDin  my  last  letter  to  give  the  opinion  of  a  friend, 
an  old  and  succemil  bee-keeper,,  as  to  their  carnivorous 
propensities.  He  says,  deddedly  bees  will  eat  the  fiesh  and 
even  the  bones  of  birds,  chidcens,  &c.,  if  they  are  driven  to 
it  by  hunger,  but  that  while  they  have  anytlung  else  to  eat, 
they  will  not  touch  flesh.  If  this  be  true,  as  seems  Ukdy, 
the  evidence  of"  B.  S."  in  this  week's  paper,  would  not  dedde 
the  point.  Is  it  not  possilde  that  bees,  like  men,  may  by 
long  use!  become  fond  of  food  which  was  at  first  unnatural 
anddistasteftd? 

Have  any  of  yoor  correspondents  noticed  the  great  par- 
tiality of  bees  for  an  early,  and  in  my  opinion,  very  charm- 
ing spring  annual,  the  Limnanthes  grandiflora? 

Now,  ^at  I  think  of  i^  I  would  mention  another  thing  in 
this  rambling  letter.  I  often  hear  the  question.  What  are 
the  best  stands  for  single  hives  ?  Taylor,  I  think,  in  his 
manual,  mentions  tiie  danger  of  wooden  posts  decaying  under 
ground.  But  I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  the  simple  and 
ornamental  plan  I  have  for  some  years  adopted  for  my  few 
exposed  hives,  a  Neighbour's  cottage-hive  among  the  number 
— ^viz.,  a  oonmion  white  drain-pipe,  of  either  six  or  nine-inch 
diameter.  They  are  about  4  feet  long,  and  may  be  sunk  in 
the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  without  any  danger  of 
rotting  or  shaking.  I  nail  pieces  of  wood  at  right  angles  on 
the  bottom  of  the  floor-boara  so  as  to  fit  well  within  the  pipe, 
and  this  keeps  all  steady. — ^A.  W.  B. 

[The  employment  of  a  drain-pipe  for  a  hive-pedestal  was 
first  suggested  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  "A  Bsir- 
vnnwsHiBi  Bn-Kxxpnn/'  in  page  128  of  the  first  volume  of 
our  New  Series.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  forming  an 
excellent  and  enduring  support  dther  for  hive-ranges  or  for 
single  stocks.] 


ADDENDA. 


COOKS,  COOEBBT,  AKD  WILTSHIBB    BACOK. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon  'Wiltshibb 
Bbctor'  to  give  us  a  slk^ht  aadendum  to  his  recent  ex- 
•ellent  artide  on  cooks,  bacon,  &o.?  He  says  the  grand 
secret  for  success  in  making  bacon,  is  the  letting  off  the 
brine ;  but  he  does  not  teU  us  the  exact  how  and  when,  to 
do  tills.  Then  I  want  to  know  how  he  recommends  its 
being  cooked,  for  I  can  scarcely  ever  get  it  twice  alike 
at  different  hands— sometimes  quite  fiat  and  nearly  raw, 
sometimes  frizzled  and  curled  into  fontastic  forms,  and  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  self;  in  fact,  all  ways,  but  veiy 
rarely  sent  up  in  an  eigoyable  and  wholesome  manner.  It 
is  like  boiUng  ajpotato,  simple  enough,  and  yet  how  fow  can 
do  it !  Can  '  Wiltshibb  Bbctob  "  tell  us  a  good  way  of 
smoking  bacon  to  get  it  mild  ?-^W.  H.  B." 

I  MOST  willingly  comply  with  "W.  H.  B.'s"  wishes,  and 
will  answer  his  questions  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability.  First.  As  to  the  lettinj^  eff  the  brine.  I  manage  it 
in  this  way.  In  one  comer  of  the  wooden  tray  before  de- 
scribed, is  a  circular  hole  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  tray  is 
set  upon  blocks  with  a  ffentle  slope  towards  the  hole.  A 
pan  is  put  on  the  ground,  and  from  first  to  last  of  the  whole 
month  of  the  curing  every  drop  of  brine  runs  off  towards  the 
hole,  thence  down  into  the  pan.  Secondly.  As  to  the  cooking. 
I  have  tiie  slices  cut  very  thin,  as  thin,  indeed,  as  possible ; 
they  are  just  popped  into  a  firying^an,  turned  the  moment 
the  heat  is  seen  to  be  through  them,  and  then  they  remain 
on  the  other  side  a  still  shorter  time.  This  is  a  nice  ope- 
ration, dependant  for  its  success  upon  the  cook's  care  and 
good  judgment.  XTsually  we  suffer  frightfully  for  a  week 
at  least,  when  we  have  a  new  cook,  and  even  then  periodi- 
cally, when  that  ftinctionary  is  careless  or  out  of  humour. 
The  cooking  of  bacon  is  to  nice  an  operation  that  it  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  concerning  a  certain  lover  of  pears,  who 
was  found  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  one  eye  upon  ii  and 
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the  other  iipon  a  pear  plaoed  on  the  cluamey-pieQe.  "What 
can  you  he  doing*  doctor  ?"  exdaixiied  the  gentleman  upon 
entering  the  room.  "  Huah^  my  dear  fidencf  was  the  r^Jly^ 
"  that  pear  win  he  ripe  in  just  ten  minutea,  after  that  it 
will  be  epoilt."  Turn  the  ten  minutes  into  ten  aecondi >  and 
the  anecdote  applies  to  the  cookiag  of  bacon. 

As  to  "W.  H.  B.'s"  last  inquiry,  I  can  say  nothing, 
having  had  no  experience  of  smoking.  When  the  flitches 
are  tiyun  out  of  the  tray,  Hhey  are  ruhl>ed  all  over  with 
hrax^  and  th«i  hung  in  ibe  kitchtw,  Pieeea  are  cat  €rem 
them  as  wanted. 

Another  letter  which  has  come  into  my  hands  xims  as 
follows  >^ 

**  Bear  Mr.  Editor,  —  In  a  paper  fiom  a '  •*  Wim?shibb 
fiioTOB,"  lately  publi^ed  in  your  adadrahle  Jouznal,  I  find 
a  curious  propontion  as  to  the  advisalHlity  of  transforming 
wives  into  cooks,  or  cooks  into  wv?es.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
eaterniy'solemn  protest  against <tiie former  idea?  Thelattar 
is,  of  course,  no  business  of  mine,  and  it  may  be  that  cooks 
possess  a  cure  for  ezigeant  huabands  as  w^  as  for  bacon. 

"  Qood  cooks  are,  doubtless,  exoeUent  things,  but  I  grieve 
to  be  obliged  to  own  how  mudi  better  are  men  than  women 
oooks.  I  believe  this  is  an  acknowledged  fMt.  Let  me  then 
base  a  proposition  on  the  fact— let  ttue  husbands  be  the 
cooks;  let  men  at  Oxford  take  honours  in  devCUed  bones 
and  r^chaufG^,  and  let  hashes  ^d  fricass^s  settle  the 
wranglers  at  Cambridge. — ^An  Ovxbwoskxd  Wrrs." 

"  An  OvxiewoBKBD  Wipe  ! "  This  title  goes  to  my  heart, 
there  should  never  be  even  one  overworked  wife.  Let  me 
hope  that  it  is  an  imagfinaiy  title;  let  me  fkncy  that  this 
overworked  wife  is  no  infe  at  aSl,  but  a  maiden  lady,  who 
imagines  wives  are  overworked.  But  yet,  after  all,  I  fear  it 
is  a  true  title,  for  she  is  so  overworked  as  not  to  have  read 
my  paper  carefully.  If  she  turns  to  it  some  leisure  minute 
— say  after  the  bums  are  in  bed,  the  c^deman  asleep  in  his 
ohaar,  and  the  servants  d<nng  their  duty,  she  will  see  that 
no  "proposition  is  made  as  to  ^e  advisability  oi  trans- 
forming wives  into  cooks,  or  cooks  into  wives."  As  to  the 
latter,  I  merely  quoted  a  true  anecdote ;  as  to  Ihe  former, 
I  mmply  stated  tiiat  woman  is  the  ooc^,  that  it  t«  so.  I 
said,  "Among  the  countless  thousands  of  benefits  and 
comforts  coming  to  us  from  woBmn'e  presence  in  the  world, 
stands  this — she  cooks  for  us."  And  with  few  exceptions  it 
is  so,  I  imagine,  throughout  the  world,  or  at  any  rate 
throughout  our  world— England.  AU  I  suggested  was, 
that  it  would  be  well  if  ladies  knew  how  to  cook,  giving  as  a 
reason,  "  that  the  best  mistress  is  the  one  who  knows  how 
work  is  done",  and  jokingly' looked  to  lady  cooks  as  a  re- 
source in  extremity.  How  many  a  woman  by  birth  a  lady, 
and  now  in  the  colonies,  wishes  she  knew  a  little  more  of 
the  usefbls ! 

By  the  way,  I  see  another  reason,  conclusive*  to  my  mind, 
that  "Overworked  Wife"  is  a  wife,  inasmuch  as  she  con- 
fosses,  albeit  she  is  grieved  to  do  so,  that  men  cook  better 
than  women.  So  she  knows  us,  through  one  good  speci- 
men, her  lord,  and  acknowledges  us  to  1^  superiors  even  in 
cooldng.  But  for  my  part  may  no  morsel  ever  reach  my 
mouth  that  was  not  cooked  by  woman's  hands.  Let  the 
light  fingers  still  mould  my  pastry,  turn  my  pancakes,  stir 
my  preserves.  Let  no  man  cook  for  me.  if  he  must  do 
sometlung  of  the  kind,  I  would  trust  him  to  make  my 
pickles,  perchance  they  would  be  aU  the  sourer.  Even 
wranglers  would  make  a  sad  hash  of  the  Itashes,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  they  went  into  the  ashes.  Devoutly 
wishing  that  "Ovebworkbd  Wipe"  may  be  so  no  longer, 
I  will  bid  her  good-bye,  just  quoting  one  fine  of  Tennyson. 

**  Man  for  the  field,  and  woman  for  the  hearth." 
Yes,  even  for  the  Tiot  hearth. — ^Wiltshibb  Kectob. 


BxHOviKO  Howet  vrok  Hives. — ^Two  years  ago  we  tried 
the  following  experiment  on  a  hive  of  bees,  from  which 
it  was  desired  to  take  the  honey: — Having  bored  a  few 
holes  near  the  top  of  the  hive  it  was  then  inverted,  and  an 
empty  box  of  the  same  size  placed  over  it ;  both  were  then 
lifted  into  an  empty  tub,  into  which  water  was  slowly 
poured,  allowing  time  for  the  liquid  to  penetrate  through 
the  holes,  but  not  too  fost,  in  order  to  avoid  drowning  the 
bees.    As  the  water  rose  among  the  combs,  the  bees  found 


their  waj  into  the  en^  box,  whidk  waa  than  lifted  ott» 
piaoed  on  the  bee-atand.  The  bco;  fbU  of  wai«r  and  ^oaba, 
was  then  lifted  gradually  o«it  ef  the  tub,  the  water  eacM^pm^ 
by  the  holes  through  which  it  enterod.  The  whole  opeaataeB 
oooapied  but  a  fow  minutes,  and  soaaraely  ai^  bees  wom  ksfe. 
The  short  time  neoessacy  i^re\«»ted  the  hoiieg^  ttcm  baooB^ 
ing  dissolved*  and  as  the  greater  anmber  of  oeOs  are  aealed 
up,  there  is  really  little  draiger  ef  sadh  less  baing  ■nataiiwi 
iiUr  tibe  fpater  was  drawn  off  it  »aa  fonnd  to  be  «Bly  ^Kghliir 
siraet,  the  eombs  soon  becaae  diy,  and  the  heney  was  in  ao 
way  ii^inredd— (Oaii/4>mia  FBtrmar,) 

[We  foaey  very  fow  Brfti^  i^iaxians  wiU  be  indnoed  to 
try  this  mode  ai  depriiing  bees,  which  seems  mdeed  to 
saToor  not  a  little  of  tiie  primi^e  method  of  washing  gold 
as  practised  inCaMfomia  and  ottier  diggings.] 


CowB  MII.KIKO  Tmxxselvxs^ — BioMiltaneonBly  with  your 
articles  en  this  sulyect,  I  sMt  the  following  notice  in  Mr. 
Baring-Gould's  "Iceland,"  and  copy  it  in  vindioajtion  of  the 
poor  maligned  hedgehog, 

"  I  noticed. a  cow  with  a  great  hamper  tied  between  her 
hind  leffs.  This,  said  the  £^mer,  is  a  cow  whidi  milks  her- 
self ana  when  once  they  have  taken  a  fEincy  to  their  own 
milk,  a  complete  circulation  is  established  and  they  give  up 
eating." — ^A.  Z. 

OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

SiLTsa-nncncxD  Haiibvso«  Cock's  ^d.  (Jt.  IF.).— laadf  ei  leofly  the 
deeeriptton  we  fave  at  pafe  884  Is  that  of  a  Upmt^led  Bamharsh  eeflk*b 
tail.  The  Fmeiiled  Hambnrah  cock's  tail  •hoald  be  ample.  foU-feitkarad 
foondaUon,  colonr  black,  the  nckle  and  pcinelpal  feafhert  edged  with  dlrv. 
The  black  ehonld  predominate,  eaoeept  in  the  tall  cererta,  where  the  attTertns 
may  be  increased. 

GumxA-FawLs  Booixzna  or  T&sss  (TT.).— Yeryyonnff  0«liiea4!owlaaie 
like  yonng  Fheasanta,  being  susceptible  of  odd;  but  the  same  aimiUnty 
tttitta  when  they  are  giown  «p,  and  ttiey  are  then  bardr  en«Qgh  to  roost 
aarwhere.  A  hard*phimaced  bird  with  hia  head  miier  hia  wins,  sad 
his  body  in  the  smailest  compass,  his  legs  gathered  well  nader  bim  and 
buried  In  the  feathers,  does  not  abffer  ma(m  ftom  oold  or  wet.  Instants 
Pheasants  in  eorerts. 

Yonma  CHnraex  Gooes  Ljltiko  (fl.  A.  F.).^It  is  not  a  very  qiiussswina 
ooemvanee,  and -we  hare  known  the  young  reared  when  the  grouDd  hasbesa 
often  covered  with  snow. 

Poin.TKT  Makino  a  Raid  (R.  X.)-— Pnt  wire>4taoing  5  or  6  fleet  high. 
Feint  it  green  and  it  wiU  be  hardly  visible.  It  will  ken>  aot  all  towla.  bat 
we  will  not  answer  for  Turkeys  «r  Gntaiea<iiBwls,  eagpeoiaUy  tiba  latter.  Tktf 
are  the  hymnas  of  domestic  poultry. 

Coohik-Chzna  Fowls  (F.).— We  eaimot  recommend  any  dealer.  It  is 
entfraly  a  matter  of  taste  whether  the  White,  Bull;  «r  Partridge-feaflisrsd 
Tarie^  is  seleofeed.  We  prefer  the  Buff.  When  we  requirtt  ftiwls  ef  «iy 
breed  we  attend  an  exhibition,  and  bi^  pullets  from  one  owner  and  the  oodL 
from  another.    Never  breed  from  bromer  and  sister  birds. 

DuoKwmo  Oamx  Bavtams'  LxflSAsm  WsieaT  {M,  T,  B«»tem).— Gsbm 
BaataBM*  legs  may  be  of  any  colour,  but  they  must  maftdL  The  lacmgs  of 
a  Sebri^t  should  be  moderate,  neither  hesTy  nor  light,  but  if  ehoiee  is 
neoexpary  between  extremes  we  dionld  prefer  the  former.  B  must,  how- 
erer.  be  ladngs,  not  blotdiy,  or  in  patches  of  any  ooleor.  There  is  no 
fixed  waigbt.  They  cannot  be  too  sottU,  and  formerly  the  aook  waa  limited 
to  17  OSS. 

Cockatoo  Eatxko  xts  Tkathebs  (€f.).— The  cause  of  your  Cockatoo  bftfaig 
eS  Uke  tope  «€  its  feetiiers  is  sn  irritation  of  tSie  ekln,  owing  to  Its  hsTiag 
had  food  of  a  greasy  natnre.  Feed  it  on  soaked  or  boiled  Indian  oom» 
scalded  bread  without  milk,  hemp  and  canary  seed,  and  let  it  hare  a  UaiA 
bath  occasionally  en  a  warm  day.  If  the  bird  will  not  bathe  in  a  aoop  plate 
fall  of  tepid  water,  pour  the  water  over  it  I^Krongh  the  fine  rose  ef  a  water- 
ing-pot 

Lick  oa  a  Ooldfivcb  (G.  B,  ^.).~Du8tnnder  the  feathers,  and  cepa* 
cially  under  the  wings,  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Wash  the  cage  thoroughly, 
and  fill  the  crevices  of  the  floor  with  Uie  sulphur. 

Woohbubt  Fkamb-Hxvss  ( Willimn  Oorr).— It  is  perfectly  eertain  ttat 
well-made  frames,  when  properly  filled  with  comb,  will  keep  th^  psrpen- 
dicular  position  without  the  aid  either  of  propolis  or  bottom  guides  of  sny 
kind.  Imaginary  dffflcultlee  appear  In  this  case  to  have  led  to  fknded  im- 
provements, which,  so  isr  aa  we  can  perceive,  have  not  avea  the  mcvK  of 
novelty  to  recommend  them.  The  one  yon  desetibe  was  tasted  and  rejected 
by  Mr.  Woodbury  many  years  ago. 

NoTCBan  Bars  Foa  FaAm-Hi vss  {A.  W,  B.).— We  have  no  doubt  tbst 
Messrs.  Neighbour  will,  on  appUestion,  readily  supply  the  deflcleney. 

LiovaiAw  QuKBtfs  iJ,  if.).~TlM  statement  is  untrue.  Mr.  Carr  sever 
possessed  a  Devonshire-bred  bee.— A  DavonsHinx  Bee-ksbpxb. 
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POirLI£T. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  poultry  and  game,  with  a  very  small  demand. 

a.  d.     8.  d. 
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•*.«•....... 


Largs  Fowls 

Smaller  do mm  3 

Chickens 1 

Qeeto ••••.  V 

Ducks 1 

Pheasants  „..»  2 


8.    d.     '  S.    d. 

S    8  to  3    6 


0  „  a 

6  „  1 

0  „  6 

»  «  2 

0  „  2 


S 

9 
6 
0 
6 


Rabbits.„ 1    4 

>viIddo 0    8 

Pigeons  ....^.m......    •   S 


»• 
It 


1 


9 
G 
& 
6 
0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

1^ 

Sf*nUi 

Week. 

NOV.  29-DEC.  8,  UM. 

Average  Ttoiperatnre 
near  London. 

Bain  In 

last 
37  years. 

San 
Eises. 

Snn 
Seta. 

Moon 
Rised. 

Moon 
Sets. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 
after 
Bon. 

Day  of 
Year. 

80 
1 
2 
S 

4 
6 

Tw 
W 
Th 

F 

8 
Sum 

M 

John  Bay  born,  1628. 

8t.  Amdebw. 

Plane  leafless. 

All  decl  Juoas  trees  leafless. 

DandtikA  flowera. 

2  SOMDAT  IN  ADVBzrr. 

December  Moth  appoirs  now. 

Day. 

47.8 
48.0 
48.4 
47.4 
47.0 
47.6 
48.4 

NiRht. 
34.7 
S5.0 
85.2 
84.2 
85.8 
35.7 
84.7 

Mean. 
412 
41.8 
418 
40.8 
41.1 
41.6 
41.fi 

Dayi. 
19 
20 
17 
16 
20 
17 
22 

m.    h. 
44af7 
45      7 

47  7 

48  7 

49  7 
61      7 
52      7 

m.    b. 
5iaf3 
58      3 
53      3 
62      8 
51      8 
61      3 
50      3 

m.    h.     m.    b. 
88      7  1  22      4 
86      8  '  16      5 
27      9     19      6 
12    10      30      7 

48  10     43      8 
21     11      69      9 

49  11      14    11 

# 
1 

'2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

m.    s. 

11    20 

10    58 

10    85 

10    11 

9    47 

9    23 

8    58 

334 
835 
336 
887 
838 
889 
340 

Twm  obterratioiM  taken  near  London  dnringr  the  last  thirty-aeren  years,  the  averaffe  day  temperature  of  the  week  i^  47.8^  and  Its  nifrht 
temperatnre  35.0^.     The  ^eatast  heat  was  62°  on  the  Ist,  1857 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  14°,  ou  the  30ch,  1856?;  and.Sth,  18U.     The  greatoAt  fall 
of  rain  waa  0.56  Inch. 

THE  DECAY  op  the  EOYAL".  HOETICULTHRAL 

SOCIETT. 

EEO  fiddled  wliilst  Eome 
\ ;  burned,"  and  the  mis- 
managers  of  theEoyal 
Horticultural  Society 
are  fiddling  whilst  it 
is  decaying.  Were  it 
not  capable  of  noble 
results  to  a  science  so 
associated  with  home 
enjoyments  and  home 
decoration  we  might 
let  them  continue  to 
fiddle;  but  they  are, 
by  their  erring  judgment  and  misdirected  trifling,  mining 
a  Society  capalne  of  efiecting  too  much  substantial  good 
for  us  not  once  more  to  record  a  warning,  and  to  invite 
all  who  think  as  we  do— that  the  Society  is  worth  pre- 
serring — to  rescue  it  from  the  peddling  hands  and  Tartuffe 
heads  that  are  now  trifling  whilst  hastening  its  descent. 

We  haye  before  us  the  regulations  for  1865,  and  no 
more  palpable  evidence  of  fiddling  incompetency  was  ever 
sent  fortn.  Some  glaring  mistakes  which  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  ourrent  year  have  been  avoided, 
and  some  small  good  idterations  nave  been  resolved  upon. 
But  there  are  quite  as  many  small  and  great  errors  pro- 
posed to  be  committed.  Let  us  note  upon  some  of  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

What  can  justify  the  expense  of  a  dSjeHner  to  the 
Fellows,  whilst  the  Society  is  so  deeply  in  debt  P 

Why  are  so  many  bands  of  music  to  be  engaged  P 
One  on  each  occasion  is  quite  sufficient. 

Why  are  l^ere  to  be  fortnightly  meetings  and  weekly 
ihows  P  Why  not  have  them  fortnightly,  and  simulta- 
neously P  The  supply  of  plants  and  the  attendance  of 
competent  judges  of  fruits  and  flowers  would  then  be 
quite  sufficiency  taxed. 

What  is  the  gain  to  either  the  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society  or  to  country  Societies  by  these  being  allowed  to 
enter  mto  union  P  Will  the  funds  of  either  be  strength- 
ened by  the  combination  P 

Why  are  the  spring  meetings  fixed  to  be  on  the  same 
days  as  those  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Society  ?  Will  this 
increase  the  number  of  visitors  P 

Why  is  the  one  Great  Show  to  be  held  on  a  Saturday  P 
It  is  a  day  which  was  formerly  chosen  by  the  Eoyal 
Botanic  Society,  and  which  they  found  so  inconvenient 
that  they  changed  their  great  show  days  to  Wednesday. 
If  it  did  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  to 
hold  their  Shows  on  Saturday,  we  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
be  advantageous  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  to 
do  80.  We  believe  Saturday  to  be  an  objectionable  day 
on  two  grounds.  First,  because,  since  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system,  and  the  facilities  the  various  com- 
panies afford  for  people  to  pass  from  Saturday  to  Mon- 
day in  the  countiy,  many  wee  advantage  of  that  privi- 
Ko«  Iff.— Tob  TU,  Hkw  Smia. 


lege,  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  frequent  fiower  shows  that 
wfll  induce  them  to  remain  in  town.  And,  secondly,  it 
is  objectionable  because  it  deprives  the  exhibitors  and 
their  assistants  of  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  following 
day.  It  is  late  on  Saturday  night  before  they  can  repacE 
their  plants  and  leave  the  place  of  exhibition.  Many  of 
them  are  travelling  all  night,  and  do  not  get  home  till 
Sunday  morning,  and  then  they  have  to  proceed  to  un- 
pack and  replace  their  collections.  Or,  those  who  object 
to  travel  all  night  and  to  unload  their  plants  on  Sunday 
morning,  are  compelled  to  remain  in  London  at  great  ex- 
pense and  much  inconvenience  till  the  following  Monday. 

We  observe  that  the  Pelargonium  Show  (including 
Scarlet  and  Variegated  varieties,  which  are  not  in  blo(Hn 
till  July),  is  to  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  June,  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  exhibit  the  Scarlet  and  Variegated  varielies, 
and  for  which  no  provision  is  made  at  any  subsequent 
Shows  in  July  when  they  are  in  their  best  condition. 
Considering  tne  fine  effect  produced  by  these  at  tiie 
Exhibitions  last  year,  and  the  great  interest  they  created, 
we  regret  that  some  provision  is  not  made  by  which  the 
public  may  see  these  attractive  flowers  in  their  greatest 
perfection. 

How  is  it  there  are  no  Eoses  in  pots  included  in  any 
of  the  spring  Shows  ?  Last  year  the  Azalea  and  Eose 
Show  was  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  spring  Exhibi- 
tions, and  in  the  programme  for  this  year  there  are  no 
Eoses  mentioned,  except  at  the  Great  Show  on  the  1st 
of  July. 

Such  are  only  a  few  of  the  fiddling  changes  and  grave 
mistakes  to  be  perpetrated  in  1865 ;  but  where  is  there 
a  single  powerful  effort  apparent  that  might  stay  the 
Society's  decay  f 

That  the  Society  is  decaying  needs  no  other  proof  than 
that  exhibitors  will  not  contribute  to  its  shows ;  that  the 
public  refrain  from  attending  them ;  that  all  speak  of 
the  Society  with  contempt ;  and  that  its  Fellows  next 
February,  if  the  account  is  made  up  correctly,  will  be 
found  largely  diminished.  We  say  this  because  we  know, 
if  the  management  is  not  chanejed,  many  very  influential 
Fellows  who  will  either  diminish  their  subscriptions  or 
cease  subscribing  entirely. 

Now  why  is  this  ? 

The  displeasure  caused  by  the  undignified,  because 
illegal,  retention  of  office  by  those  members  of  the  Council 
who  were  irregularly  elected,  has  spread  wider  and  sunk 
deeper  than  those  gentlemen  seem  to  appreciate. 

The  neglect  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  unsurpasg#d 
though  it  is  by  any  ground  near  London  in  picturesque 
beauty,  and  having  no  rival  anywhere  to  its  collection  of 
hardy  fruit  trees,  and  the  degradation  of  such  a  garden 
to  be  a  mere  nursery  for  plants  to  feed  the  South  Ken- 
sington anomaly,  is  a  source  of  indignation  and  regret  to 
all  who  love  gardening,  and  who  hold  the  opinion,  ignored 
by  the  Managers,  that  a  horticultural  society  should 
promote  horticulture  rather  than  pantomimes.  Selling 
Grapes  from  the  splendid  vinery  to  the  Fellows  might 
be  justified;  but  to  sell  them  to  any  customer  at  the 
wholesale  market  price,  and  to  retail  punnets  of  Strair- 
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berries  at  a  profit,  bought  wholesale  from  Ck>Tent  Garden 
fruiterers,  is  far  below  the  dignity  and  is  totally  beside  the 
objects  of  a  national  Horticultural  Society.  What  would  be 
said  of  the  Linnsean  Society  if  it  bought  beetles  at  sixpence, 
«nd  had  a  stall  in  its  rooms  for  retaiUng  them  at  a  shilling  P 

When  Fellows  turn  to  the  Society's  Exhibitions  they  cease 
to  wonder  that  there  are  no  exhibitors,  for  they  find  that 
the  prizes  are  to  be  dependant  in  amount  upon  the  money 
taken  at  the  doors.  We  have  heard  of  strolling  players 
dividing  the  entrance  money  among  themselves;  but  we 
never  beard  before  of  a  national  Society  expecting  valuable 
productions  to  be  conveyed  to  their  exhibitions  at  a  large 
certain  expense  and  risk,  and  that  the  exhibitors,  like  the 
players,  after  certain  deductions,  were  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  shillings  taken  at  the  entrances !  That  this 
is  not  a  mode  of  remuneration  befitting  the  Society  needs 
no  argument,  and  that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  exhibitors  is 
demonstrated  by  their  absence.  There  were  two  at  the  last 
Chrysanthemum  show ! 

Such  a  deficiency  in  the  attractions  is  soon  appreciated 
by  the  public ;  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  entire  absence 
of  judgment  in  fixing  the  exhibition  days,  we  hear  it  ob- 
served  too  often,  "  We  cannot  go  to-day,  nor  would  it  be 
worth  the  time  and  trouble  if  we  could." 

The  able  lecturers  who,  gratuitously  and  at  no  small 
expense  of  time,  have  responded  to  the  Society's  request  to 
deliver  lectures  in  the  room  at  South  Kensington,  have 
ample  reason  for  complaint.  No  man  likes  to  have  an  ap- 
parent proof  before  him,  afforded  by  empty  seats,  that  either 
he  or  his  subject  is  not  highly  esteemed.  Yet  every  lecturer 
must  have  been  thus  benumbed,  though  the  conclusion  he 
drew  was  not  a  fair  conclusion ;  for  the  real  causes  of  such 
scanty  audiences  have  been  the  absence  of  public  announce- 
ments, and  ill-judged  selection  of  times  and  hours. 

The  members  of  various  Committees  have  ample  cause 
for  complaint.  The  Show  Committee's  circular  asking  for 
a  reply  to  be  sent  by  the  15th  of  October,  was  not  sent  at  all 
to  many  of  the  Fellows,  and  to  others  not  until  after  the 
first  week  in  November.  In  another  Committee  on  a  sulject 
of  taste,  meetings  were  summoned  without  any  hour  being 
named,  and  reports  made  without  some  of  the  ladies  being 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  all.  But  these  are  not  the 
worst  features  in  connection  with  the  Society's  Committees; 
for  we  know  of  the  names  of  infiuential  members  being  pub- 
lished as  belonging  to  those  Committees  though  they  were 
never  afiked  to  belong  to  them,  and  were  never  summoned 
to  the  meetings.  Now,  no  excuse  can  palliate  this.  It  was  a 
liberty  which  should  be  taken  with  no  member  of  a  society ; 
and — whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  matters  no- 
thing— it  was  inducing  the  public  to  confide  in  the  Com- 
mittee having  the  aid  of  those  distinguished  members, 
though  the  Committee  neither  had,  nor  sought  to  have, 
their  counsel  and  assistance. 

With  these  facts  patent,  will  any  one  wonder  that  the 
Society  is  rapidly  decaying  ?  Will  any  one  dare  to  pen  a 
sentence  in  defence  of  such  mismanagement?  Will  the 
Council  not  look  around  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  one 
who,  instead  of  being  their  pilot  and  aid,  is  their  misleader 
and  encumbcrer?  Will  they  still  permit  the  blundering, 
neglect  of  details,  and  inattention  to  routine,  which  has  so 
characterised  and  so  offended  in  the  official  conduct  ?  Will 
they,  in  despite  of  demonstrations  of  the  Society's  decline. 
still  cling  to  expensive  musical  contests  and  such  irrelevant 
extravagances,  instead  of  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of 
the  Society  and  the  benefit  of  its  Fellows  ? 

If  they  do  so  permit,  and  do  so  persist,  then  the  decline 
of  the  Society  will  soon  ripen  to  its  fall ;  and  it  will  be  ever 
a  subject  of  sori'ow,  but  of  no  surprise,  to  know  that  vast 
donations  and  a  noble  income  have  been  lost  to  horticulture, 
and  will  leave  one  more  example  that  wealth  only  ministers 
to  profusion,  and  power  only  gives  opportunity  for  increased 
folly,  when  intrusted  to  the  presumptuous  incompetent. 


The  Trentham  Black  is  a  very  strong-growing  Tine,  and 
retains  its  foliage  in  a  green  state  longer  than  the  Black 
Hamburgh.  With  me  it  has  set  its  fruit  nmch  better  the 
second  year  of  training  than  it  did  in  the  fijst.  It  does  not 
require  much  thinning,  and  is,  I  should  think,  a  very  good 
trusser.  I  do  not  thuik  the  flavour  so  rich  as  that  of  the 
Black  Hamburgh ;  but,  then,  the  Grapes  that  I  hare  of  the 
latter  variety  are  first-rate.  It  is,  nowever,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  good. 

The  Chasselas  Vibert  grows  weakly,  and  has  taken  three 
years  to  reach  the  top  of  the  house.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
bearer,  and  ripens  its  fruit  very  early.  Its  flavour  is  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  a  pretty  good  trusser.  The  bunches  are  not 
large. — ^M.  A.,  Oxon, 


TBENTHAM  BLACK  AND  CHASSELAS  VIBEBT 

GEAPES. 

In  reference  to  a  notice  of  these  two  Grapes  in  your 
Number  of  the  22nd  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  them 
both  in  a  cold  vinery. 


THE  NEW  EOSES. 

I  NOW  resume  to,  I  hope,  conclude  my  anatomy  of  the  lists 
of  new  Boses,  about  which  I  feel  more  nervous  than  ever,  as 
I  am  continually  receiving  letters  from  those  who  say  they 
have  tmsted  to  my  recommendations  for  this  year's  orders, 
and  I  shonld  be  very  sony  to  be  a  blind  leader. 

PBBNBT. 

53.  Madame  Fresnay, — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
well-formed ;  beantifrd  lively  rose. 

54.  Mesdames  Soeurs  Chevandiers,-^Y ery  vigorous.  Flowers 
large,  full ;  colour  of  vrine  lees  with  a  slaty  tizige. 

55.  Triam^he  des  Francis. — Very  vigorous.  ^Flowers  large, 
nearly  full,  blooming  in  clusters.    Lively  crimson  red. 

M.  Fernet  does  not  seem  over-sanguine  as  to  the  first  of 
these,  only  placing  it  at  15  fr^^cs.  The  second  is  hardly  a 
colour  for  English  tastes;  and  the  tiiird  being  nearly  ftdl 
will,  I  fear,  put  it  in  the  background. 

OUIN088BAU. 

56.  Heliogabale, — Flowers  vigorous,  large,  blooming  in 
clusters,  bnlliant  velvety  red.    Very  free-fiowering. 

▲.  L.  BAX7MANK. 

57.  Madame  James  Oros, — Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
well  made,  dear  crimson,  lightly  boixlered  with  rosy  white. 

DBFAtTK. 

58.  Mardchal  Bazaine. — Flowers  medium,  cup-shaped,  weU 
formed ;  shaded  rose  in  the  inside,  carmine  outside  of  petals. 
Flowering  freely  in  autumn. 

H.  JAMAIK. 

59.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amaud. — ^Very  vigorous.  Flowers 
large,  well-formed ;  white,  with  a  blush  tinge,  passing  to 
pure  white. 

xLIABATTD. 

60.  Monsieu/r  Boncenne. — ^Very  vigorous.  Flowers  large, 
cup-shaped,  blackish  velvety  purple. 

These  five  raisers  are  modest ;  like  single-speech  Hamil- 
ton, they  only  give  us  one  production;  and  I  should  h(^ 
that  Jamain,  the  raiser  of  Marechal  Vaillant,  will  give  us 
something  worth  growing  again. 

Besides  the  above,  M.  Eugene  Verdier  announces  the 
following,  of  whose  parentage  nothing  is  said ;  and  the  only 
information  is  that  he  has  a  part  of  the  stock.  I  hardly 
think  that  one  would  be  justified  in  looking  for  much  from 
them.    These  are — 

61.  Ardoisd  du  CMlet.S\a,ty  purple  shaded  with  carmine. 

62.  Charlotte  Corday.— Purplish  red;  reverse  of  petals 
lighter. 

63.  Dunois. — Caimine  red  shaded  with  violet.  Somewhat 
like  Vicomte  Vigier. 

64.  Forstor.— Imbricated ;  fine  deep  red  shaded  with 
violet. 

65.  John  Keynes, — Scarlet  red,  shaded  with  macoon. 

66.  VAbondant. — Very  free-flowering.  Fine  liv^  red, 
with  very  maiked  light  border. 

67.  La  Coquette. — Lively  shaded  red,  violet  tinge;  tiiree 
or  four  rows  of  outside  petals  fiery  red. 

68.  Ldonie. — Currant  red;  reverse  of  petals  lilac 

69.  WiUium  BwM.— Flowers  full,  globular ;  lively  cherry 
red.    Superb. 

M.  Lacharme  announces  two  white  Boses  which  he  rightly 
designates  as  hybrids  of  Bourbons  and  Noisettes,  I  think 
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cominff  firom  him,  that  they  may  be  improyements  on  the 
white  Itotes  we  possess,    lliey  are — 

70.  Boroniie  de  Meynard, — ^Flowers  medinm,  well  formed, 
Tery  fine;  pttre  white. 

71.  Madame  Quttave  Bonnet, — ^Flowers  medium;  form  of 
Centifolia  Bose;  yirgin  white,  shaded  rose  and  carmine. 

TSA  B08E8. 

72.  Madame  Charles  (Damazin). — Very  iree  flowering; 
flowers  very  large,  fnll ;  sulphur  yellow,  salmon  centre. 

MarMal  Kiel, — ^Very  vigorous;  flowers  large,  globular; 
deep  shaded  yellow.    Very  fra^^rant. 

litis  last  Kose  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Paris, 
and  I  am  quite  persuaded  if  it  opens  as  wcJl  with  us  as  it 
does  in  France  that  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is 
of  the  same  class  of  flower  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  Isabella  Gray, 
Ac,  haviog  more  analogy  with  the  Noisette  than  the  Teas. 
The  colonr  is  yery  fine,  and  the  shape  good. 

BOtTBBOK. 

74.  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe  (Guillot,  p^re).' — Flowers  me- 
dinm, rery  foil,  open  well ;  tender  rose  colour. 

75.  Madame  CoUet  (Liabaud). — Dwarf  flowers,  medium 
sise ;  pale  blush ;  free  flowering.    Good  border  Bose. 

76.  JfodaitM  Vaehez,  —  Imbricated,  small  flowers;  blush 
rose,  passing  to  pure  white. 

77.  Marguerite  Bonnet  (Liabaud). — ^Flowers  large,  imbri- 
cated ;  flesh  white. 

78.  Miaehael  Bonnet  (GniUot,  p^re). — ^Flowers  medium; 
▼esyftill;  beautiful  lively  rose. 

79.  Prince  Napoleon  (Pemet). — ^Flowers  very  large,  nearly 
ftiU;  flne  lively  rose. 

80.  SowjeniT  de  Lome  Chudin  (Trouillard). — ^Flowers  me- 
dium, full*  well  formed;  flne  purplish  rose,  shaded  with 
blush. 

Finis !  and  an  end  there  must  be  to  such  wholesale  im- 
portations, for  assuredly  this  French  invasion  is  becoming 
alanning;  and  now  where  is  the  selection?  I  should  say 
^brid  Ferpetuals  Bushton  Baddyffe,  Souvenir  de  William 
wood,  Charles  Margottin,  Due  de  Welling^n,  Duchesse  de 
Medina  Cceli,  Duchesse  de  Caylus,  Madame  Charles  Yerdier, 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amaud,  Jean  BosencrantiE,  Triomphe  de 
la  Terre  des  Boses,  Xavier  Olibo,  Monsieur  Moreau,  Charles 
Wood,  and  Souvenir  de  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre.  In  Teas, 
Msr^chal  Kiel.  Bourbon,  Adrienne  de  CardoviUe,  Miaehael 
Bonnet;  and  Hybrid  Noisette  Baronne  de  M^ynard;  and  I 
may  add  a  fine  crimson  Boee  of  English  origin.  Kino's 
AoBB,  raised  by  Mr.  Cranston.  Whe&er  one  is  right  in 
theee  ooigectures  time  alone  can  teU. — ^D.,  BeaL 


TIME  FOB  VINE-PLANTING— MANUBING 

PEACH  TBEE8. 

I HAVX  recently  purchased  a  few  Vines,  and  been  recom- 
mended not  to  plant  them  in  the  border  until  March.  I 
shaU  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  whether  a 
UtUe  quddime  mixed  and  stirred  well  in  the  border  to  kill 
the  woras,  &c.,  would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the 
Vines  when  planted.  The  lime  is,  I  should  observe,  what 
has  been  used  in  gas-makiog. 

I  have  also  purchased  a  few  Peach  trees  to  grow  in  the 
same  house  as  the  Vines,  and  being  a  novice  in  these 
matters,  should  be  glad  to  know  if  water  or  liquid  manure 
is  to  be  given  during  the  winter  months,  and  in  what 
quantities  ? — Csstbia. 

[It  matters  but  little  at  what  time  you  plant  the  Vines. 
If  the  ground  is  in  good  order,  you  might  plant  them 
now,  brwkking  the  balls  gently  so  as  to  disentangle  the  roots. 
If  not  used  to  it,  the  bMt  way  for  you  to  do  this  will  be  to 
take  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  out  of  the  pots,  and  then 
place  the  ball  in  a  tub  of  water  heated  to  60^  or  so,  and 
then  with  your  fingers  wash  away  all  the  earth.  This  will 
enable  yon  easier  and  better  to  disentangle  the  roots  and 
to  wptemd  them  out  to  their  fioll  length,  and  pack  them  nicely 
in  Hght  sandy  sdl,  from  9  to  12  inches  below  the  surfiuse. 
When  thus  nicely  spread  out  and  covered  with  2  inches  of 
8oil»  give  water  at  about  80*^,  then  fill  up  with  soil  and  cover 
over  the  ground  with  about  15  inches  of  warm  litter,  and 
th«tch  or  put  on  tarpanling  to  keep  out  extra  wet.    So 


treated  the  roots  will  begin  to  move  during  the  winter,  and 
be  in  a  good  state  for  meeting  the  expanding  and  lengthen- 
ing buds,  and  so  treated  we  think  the  sooner  the  Vines  are 
planted  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  If  you  cannot  give 
this  ooaTJng  to  the  roots  conveniently,  we  would  advise 
you  to  take  the  foreman's  advice  and  keep  the  Vines  in  their 
pots  in  a  protected  place  until  March,  and  then  plant  as 
advised  above  by  spreading  out  the  roots.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  cooler  the  top  of  the  Vine  is  kept  the  better,  allow- 
ing the  buds  to  break  naturally.  There  is  a  third  method 
which,  as  you  have  the  house,  you  might  adopt,  but  for  your 
lack  of  experience,  and  by  it  your  Vines  would  do  the  very 
best  the  first  season.  Get  some  crates  or  shallow  baskets  of 
rough  woven  material — say  3  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and 
4  inches  deep.  Place  some  rou^h  pieces  of  turf  and  leaf 
mould  on  the  bottom,  and  a  sprinkling  of  light  sandy  soil, 
and  on  these,  after  pruning  the  Vines,  spread  out  the  roote 
and  cover  with  rough  loaip  and  leaf  mould.  Set  the  baskete 
on  the  fioor  of  the  house,  water  as  needed,  and  about  the  end 
of  May  plant  the  baskets  at  once  at  the  suitable  depth  in 
the  border,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tops.    You  vdll 

gain  a  month's  growth  by  this  extia  care,  and  no  check  need 
e  given.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  to  plant  any  time 
before  spring,  and  keep  the  roots  comfortable  by  protection. 
The  li^st  Ume  to  apply  quicklime  for  killing  worms  in  the 
border  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  planting,  and  then  the 
alkali  will  be  gone  before  the  roots  come  into  contact  with 
it.  We  here  allude  to  common  lime  or  quicklime,  such  as  is 
used  fresh  for  making  mortar.  That  is  a  very  difiterent 
tMng  fr^t>m  lime  that  has  been  used  in  gas-making.  Of  that 
we  should  not  think  of  using  any  in  a  vine-border,  as  when 
employed  at  all  it  should  be  by  a  practical  man  who  knows 
something  of  its  strength,  and  its  power  to  kill  all  vegeta- 
tion when  given  in  large  doses. 

As  to  your  Peach  trees  to  be  grown  in  the  same  house, 
you  do  not  say  whether  they  are  in  i>ots  or  planted  out ;  but 
in  either  case  they  will  need  little  water  during  the  winter, 
and  that  little  may  either  be  dear  or  weak  manure  water 
until  the  buds  beg^  to  swell.  Then  the  soil  should  be 
moistened,  or  there  is  a  danger  that  the  buds  will  drop.  In 
fiiot,  during  the  winter  the  soil  should  never  be  dust  diy,  or 
the  same  thine  will  be  apt  to  occur;  but  when  the  trees  are 
at  rest  the  sou  should  be  dryish  rather  than  very  wet.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  push  well  manure  water  may  also  be 
given  freely  as  they  need  it.  It  should,  however,  be  weak 
and  dear,  and  also  varied.  Thus  a  peck  of  soot  and  a  pound 
of  lime  would  do  for  forty  gallons,  and  two  pecks  of  horse, 
cow,  or  sheep  droppings  would  do  for  an  equal  quantity,  but 
it  should  stand  a  fortnight  first;  and  then  for  the  next 
brewing  in  either  case  Imlf  the  quantity  would  do.  Two 
ounces  of  superphosphate,  and  one  ounce  of  good  guano 
would  do  for  tluree  gallons.  A  good  plan  is  to  use  the 
manure  as  a  top-dressing  and  pour  the  water  over  it<,  remov- 
ing the  manure  and  adding  fresh  as  the  fijst  becomes  ex- 
hausted.] 


GBOWHSTG  MANGOLD  WUETZEL  AND 
SWEDES  ALTERNATELY. 

I  HAVX  in  hand  about  six  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  g^razing  land.  On  the  six  acres  I  am 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  g^ow  Mangold  Wurtzel  and  Swede 
Turnips,  year  by  year,  for  my  sheep,  and  fatting  bullocks. 
Can  this  be  done  without  iiyury  to  the  land  by  judicious 
and  suffident  manuring  ?  If  so,  in  what  shfq>e  would  you 
advise  me  to  return  to  the  land,  when  I  manure  it,  tiiat 
which  I  remove  from  it  in  my  crop  ?  The  roots  I  should 
propose  feeding  off  the  land.  ^ 

I  have  not  sufficient  arable  land  for  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  any  of  my  tenants. 
Garden  ground  produces  the  same  crops  year  after  year 
without  perceptible  injury,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
the  same  may  be  done  elsewhere,  if  the  right  manures,  and 
a  suffidenpy  of  them  are  returned  to  the  soil.  I  make  plenty 
of  frrmyard  manure. — Possuic 

[We  do  not  antidpate  that  you  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  your  wish.  The  market  gardeners  about  Bom- 
ford,  aiMl  elsewhere  grow  Potatoes  and  Cabbages  alternately, 
always  have  heavy  crops,  and  use  no  other  manure  than  that 
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which  they  obtain  from  their  own  stables,  and  froon  the 
London  jards.  At  Lois  Weedon  Wheat  is  grown  every 
year  on  the  same  plot.  We  should  advise  you  to  trench  the 
jjHTOund,  bringing  the  lower  spit  to  the  surface  annnally. 
Tour  fojmiyaxd  manure  will  be  the  only  fertiliecr  you  need.] 


CHEYSANTHEMUMS. 


ICB.   SALTEB  6,   YERSAILLXS   MXTBSEBT,   HXHMBB8MITH. 

The  winter  garden  here  is  just  now  a  beautiful  sight,  the 
Chrysanthemums,  numbering  about  1800,  being  at  present 
in  iiall  perfection,  and  the  whole  are  arranged  with  exqtdsite 
taste,  ^e  brightness  of  the  colours,  which  would  otherwise 
fatigue  tlie  eye,  being  skilfully  toned  down,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  brilliant,  but  not  dazzling  eifect.  With  this  object 
Oranges,  Araucarias,  various  Ferns,  and  some  other  plants 
are  introduced  in  groups  here  and  there,  especially  near  the 
entrance ;  baskets  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  and  other  Ferns 
are  suspended  from  the  roof;  tall  Scarlet  Geraniums  are 
trained  on  the  back  wall  above  the  Chrysanthemums ;  and 
in  front  of  the  Geraniums  are  ranged  fruiting  Orange  trees 
in  pots.  The  small  oval  beds  in  the  centre  walk  where  the 
banks  of  flowers  recede  are  chiefly  centered  with  tall  plants  of 
Centaurea  candidissima  surrounded  by  charming  little  Pom- 
pons, studded  with  innumerable  blooms.  Fine  as  Mr.  Salter's 
annual  show  has  been  for  several  years,  that  of  the  present 
season  far  surpasses  them,  and  whoever  has  not  seen  it  can 
fonn  but  a  faint  conception  of  its  beauty. 

Mr.  Salter  is  so  well  known  as  the  raiser  and  introducer 
of  beautiful  novelties,  as  to  render  comment  on  that  head 
unnecessary,  for  not  a  year  passes  in  which  he  does  not 
acquire  some  striking  novelty  out  of  the  thousands  of  seed- 
lings which  be  himself  raises,  independent  of  the  many  other 
sources  which  his  extensive  connection  enables  him  to  draw 
from.  Of  the  new  varieties  of  1864,  we  noticed  last  autumn 
several  which  were  of  high  merit,  and  especially  Princess 
of  Wales,  which  appears  to  be  destined  long  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  cultivation.  Its  colour,  a  pearly 
white  tinged  more  or  less  with  rose  lilac,  according  to  its  age 
and  other  circumstances,  is  most  beautiful.  Prince  Alfred  is 
another  noble  flower,  very  large  and  full,  with  broad,  finely- 
incui'ved  petals  of  a  rosy  purple;  also  General  Bainbrigge, 
orange  amber,  and  which  is  already  deservedly  a  great 
favourite  for  exhibition.  Loid  Clyde,  glowing  crimson,  is 
of  a  splendid  colour,  and  Kobert  James,  a  fine  bright  cin- 
namon and  orange.  £ev.  Joshua  Dix  is  another  fine  show 
flower,  the  colour  orange  red,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Sir  Staflord  Carey,  dark  chestnut,  with  golden  points.  Be- 
sides these  we  noticed  Mrs.Haliburton,  a  very  double  sulphur 
white ;  Grange  Lodge  Eival,  orange  salmon ;  Lallah  Kookh, 
dark  ruby  rose ;  Mrs.  E.  Miles,  bright  yellow,  a  good  ex- 
hibition flower ;  Donald  Beaton,  St.  Margaret,  Bella  Donna, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Sam  Slick,  Pelagia,  St.  Patrick,  and 
some  others. 

Still  more  interesting  were  the  seedlings  for  1865,  though 
all  of  these  had  not  been  named,  nor  would  this  be  done 
till  more  had  been  seen  of  their  character ;  for  Mr.  Salter  is 
very  careful  not  to  send  out  inferior  varieties,  and  for  one 
seedling  that  he  retains  he  often  destroys  hundreds.  Vir- 
gin Queen  is  a  large,  fine,  close  flower,  pure  white  ;  Ranun- 
calus  has  a  very  broad  petal,  crimson,  lighter  at  the  back ; 
King  of  Denmark  is  a  large  dark  lilac,  with  silvery  back,  and 
is  of  fine  form ;  and  Mr.  Wynness,  a  dark  crimson  approaching 
to  mulberry,  is  one  of  the  richest  colours  we  have  seen  in 
the  Chrysanthemum.  Venus,  delicate  lilac,  finely  incurved, 
was  to  have  been  sent  out  last  year,  but  sufficient  stock  had 
not  been  propagated,  and  it  is,  therefore,  numbered  with  the 
new  varieties.  Mra.  Brunlees,  cinnamon,  with  orange  points, 
is  very  atti active  in  colour;  and  Golden  Ball  is  remarkably 
high,  forming  a  fine  golden  orange  ball.  Two  fine  rose 
lilacs  exist  in  Albert  Helyer,  and  Lady  Carey,  both  of  which 
are  very  large  and  beautifully  incurved,  and  Pink  Pearl, 
another  of  the  same  colour,  but  shading  off  to  white,  promises 
to  be  equally  fine  as  a  show  flower  and  pot  plant.  Prince  of 
Wales,  mulberry,  with  a  lighter  centre,  has  the  petals,  or, 
more  properly,  florets  broad,  even,  and  beautifully  incurved. 
Sam  Wellor,  finely  incurved,  reddish  cinnamon ;  Hercules, 
dark,  very  large  and  fine  for  conservatory  decoration; 
Othello,  a  fine  dark  mulberry ;  Margaret  Vatch^,  bright 


rose  with  a  lighter  c^tre;  Golden  Dr.  Brock,  a  finely^ 
formed  amber  sport  of  Dr.  Brock ;  Imog^e,  lilac  fftiaded 
Uush,  a  fine  conservatory  plant;  and  Princets  Marflparei,  a 
very  pretty  silvery  rose  anemone,  are  the  princiiMd  of  ttie 
othwr  new  sorts  for  1866.  We  must  not,  however,  <»nit 
mentka  of  John  Salter,  which  Mr.  Salter  oonaidera  will 
prove  the  finest  fiower  he  ever  raised ;  as  seen  by  us  the 
colour  was  a  reddish  amber  changing  to  amber  at  tile 
c«itre,  the  petals  remarkably  broad  and  smooth. 

Among  Pompons  were  Lizzie  Holmes,  a  very  free  and 
double  canary  yellow ;  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill.  bright  yellow ; 
Miss  Nightingale,  a  blush  anemone,  with  a  white  centre,  all 
of  them  varieties  of  1864,  and  of  older  kinds,  Capella^  dark 
reddish  chestnut,  with  an  orange  centre ;  Fairest  of  the 
Fair,  a  very  attractive  free -flowering  Klac  blush ;  Madame 
B.  Domage,  beautiful  pure  white ;  Salamon;Eo8eTrevenna; 
Mrs.  Dix,  blush  bordered  with  rose,  very  fine;  Madame 
Fould,  cream;   Danae,  golden  yellow,  and  many  others. 

Many  beautiful  flowers  of  less  recent  large  varieties  offered 
themselves  to  the  view  at  every  turning,  but  being  now 
pretty  extensively  known,  it  would  be  of  Uttle  advantage  to 
enumerate  their  names,  a  few  however  may  be  mentioxied 
as  useful  for  particular  purposes.  Thus— Abb^  Passaglia, 
White  Christine,  and  Her  Miyeaty,  make  fine  conserratoiy 
plants,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  though  ragged,  is  exceUent  for 
the  same  purpose ;  Progne,  is  the  only  one  having  the  same 
brilliant  crimson  carmine  colour,  whilst  White  Queen  of 
England,  a  sport  from  the  blush  kind,  is  splendid  for  cot 
blooms.  Beverley,  another  white,  is  fine  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, also  as  a  pot  plant,  and  Lord  Banelagh,  Lord  Pl^- 
merston.  Lady  Hardinge,  Cleopatra,  Sparkler,  General  Slade, 
Talbot,  and  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  are  adapted  for  both 
purposes.  The  old  Quilled  White  is  another  kind.'which. 
though  not  a  florist's  flower,  is  late  and  excellent  for  foromg 

and  bouquets. 

There  were  besides  several  of  the  Japanese  ChzyBaik- 
themums,  brought  home  by  Mr.  Fortune  and  others,  sock 
as  Laciniatum,  fringed  white  like  a  Dianthus,  and  pretty 
for  bouquets;  Late  Yellow  Dragon,  a  large,  ooane-lookiBg 
yellow;  and  Grandiflorum  and  Bed  Dragon,  whidi  were 
better  than  the  others,  and  might  be  useful  for  con8eryaA<^ 
decoration.  As  many  persons  are  desirous  of  knowing  what 
kinds  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  we  give  beneath 
selections  of  twenty  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  aaid 
the  same  number  of  Pompons,  affording  a  diversity  oi  odour* 
and  suital^e  for  conservatory  decoration. 

Xarge-yiotocring.— Beverley,  White  Queen  of  England,  Mm 
Haliburton,  Her  Majesty,  Lady  Hardinge,  Princess  <rf  Wales, 
Bella  Donna,  Marshal  Duroc,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Clyde, 
Progne,  Prince  Albert,  Sparkler.  General  Slade,  Antonelli, 
Little  Harry,  Sir  S.  Carey,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Yellow  Her- 
mine,  and  Golden  Formosum. 

Pompons.— Madame  E.  Domage,  Mdlle.  Mart,  Cedo  KnUi, 
Madame  Fould,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Lilac  Cedo  NuUi,  Boss 
Trevenna,  Troph^e,  Adonis,  Salamon,  Jane  AmeHa,  Beqniqui, 
Aurore  Boreale,  Danae,  Mr.Astie,  G^n^ral  Canrobert,  Ca- 
nary Bird,  Capella,  Miss  Julia,  and  La  Bousse. 

In  the  span-roof  house  adtjoining  the  winter  garden  were 
several  specimen  plants  in  fine  bloom,  particularly  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes,  and  some  seedlings,  and  in  the  lean-to 
against  Mr.  Salter's  residence  seedling  Geraniums,  ob- 
tained between  a  Nosegay  and  a  scarlet  kind,  and  whioh 
partook  a  good  deal  in  the  character  of  those  raised  by 
Mr.  Beaton ;  also  several  Centaureas.  One  of  these  was 
the  true  ragusina,  for  which  candidissima  is  very  general^ 
sold,  and  gymnocarpa,  another,  is  very  usefbl  for  winter. 
We  also  noticed  a  variety  of  Cineraria  maritima  called  com^ 
pacta,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  <rf  dwarf,  compact  habit, 
and  two  pretty  Geraniums,  one  belonging  to  the  Zonale 
section,  with  a  well-marked  horseshoe,  and  a  white  flowttr 
with  a  deep  rose  centre,  and  another  named  Madame  Bane, 
of  a  very  deep  rose,  deeper  than  Helen  Lindsay,  aad  of 
dwarf  habit.  A  pretty  hardy  Sedum,  provisionally  named 
glaucum  from  its  colour,  used  in  the  winter  garden  aad  cot 
of  doors,  forms  a  pretty  and  veiy  close  carpet,  and  is  wdl 
suited  for  edging  beds  and  covering  banks  of  earth. 

Out  of  doors  the  borders  were  gay  with  Chrysanthemmns 
in  great  numbers  and  variety,  and  though  some  of  iheai 
had  been  exposed  to  11°  of  frost  (thermometer  31«),  ^«r 
general  appearance  was  good.     It  was  interesting  to  notioe 
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tfa&t^iiiHst  some  kinds,  as  Lord  Palmerston  and  Almay  were 
«carc€ly  affected,  others  close  to  tbem  were  mndi  ii^ared. 

MS.  fokstth's,  stoke  nbwinqton  boad. 

Ths  high  position  which  Mr.  Forsyth  has  taken  in  the 
last  tmo  or  tkcee  years^  gives  this  narseiry  a  daim  to  more 
than  «  pasnng  notioe,  Uiongh  it  is  neither  so  extensive 
nor  BO  well  known  as  many  others.  It  is,  however,  well 
worthy  a  vkit  at  this  season,  when  the  show-honse  is 
filled  with  large  and  handsome  specimen  plants  of  the  best 
vnieties,  both  large-flowering  and  Pompons,  and,  though 
none  loo  oarly,  when  we  visited  his  establishment  the  other 
<U^,  we  were  mneh  gratified  with  what  we  saw.  The  centre 
of  the  ^  ehow-honse  was  occupied  by  a  fine  bank  of  plants, 
composing  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  the  shelves  at  the 
sides  were  filled  with  bushy  plants,  such  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  oi  exhibiting.  Amoiig  ihese  were  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  fine  white  variety  of  the  current  year ;  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  Golden  Christino,  but  which  Mr.  Forsyth 
considered  the  worst  of  those  he  had  grown  this  year; 
Annie  Salter,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  show 
kiada ;  Ahma,  4  feet  3  inches  across,  and  in  splendid  bloom; 
Arigena,  amaranth,  another  fine  show  fiower;  Kifleman, 
azkd  of  Pompons  there  were  excellent  specimen  plants  of 
Cede  Nulli,  Sainte  Thais,  and  G^n^ral  Canrobort. 

Besides  those,  in  tho  centre  and  other  parte  of  the  house 
were  Beverley,  now  nearly  over ;  Plutua,  an  excellent  late- 
blooming  yellow ;  Forsyth's  Golden  Trilby,  a  golden  spcrt 
of  Trilby ;  Jardin  des  Plantes,  fine ;  Abb^  Passaglia,  Anto- 
nelli.  General  Slade,  Indian  red  tipped  with  orange ;  General 
Hardinge,  another  fine  sort  of  the  same  colour,  with  a  golden 
shade,  and  which  is  very  popidar,  both  for  cut  blooms,  and 
^>ecimens;  Kaymond,  Cherub,  golden  amber,  with  a  rosy 
tinge,  a  fine  late  variety;  Prince  Alfred,  and  Piinccss  of 
Wales,  which  have  been  everywhere  so  much  admired ;  Nil 
Desperandum,  Queen  of  England,  and  many  other  well- 
known  varieties. 

Of  new  kinds  of  1864,  we  noticed  Bella  Bonna,  Donald 
Beaton,  Empress,  Pelagia,  Prometheus,  very  large  red ; 
Mrs.  Pethers.  a  rose  UIag  anemone ;  Lady  Slade,  a  beautiful 
Mac  pink;  General  Bainbrigge,  a  general  favonrite;  Sam 
Slick,  Bev.  J.  Dix,  a  fine  show  flower;  Kobert  James, 
another  very  fine  flower,  with  broad  petals,  beautifully  in- 
onrved ;  St.  Patrick,  Lallah  Bookh,  Mrs.  Mills,  and  others 
oa  which  we  have  already  remarked.  Amoi^  Pompons  were 
Lizzie  Holmes,  Miss  Nightingale,  &c. 

Besides  the  show-house  two  other  houses  were  likewise 
filled  with  Chrysanthemums  of  various  kinds. 

At  the  Shacklewell  Nursery,  where  Mr.  Forsyth  grows 
his  bedding  plants,  of  which  he  annually  disposes  ot  cou- 
ndecable  quantities,  a  low  span-roof  house  70  feet  long  was 
filled  with  a  healthy  stock  of  Tom  Thumb,  Attraction,  and 
ot^er  Geraniums.  Joining  this  is  a  propagating-houso 
filled  with  Pelargoniums,  and  bedding  stuff.  A  galvanised 
iron  tank  for  bottom  heat  had  juot  been  put  in,  zinc, 
which  was  formerly  employed  having  been  worn  out  in  a 
stngla  year.  A  span-roofed  structure  was  filled  with  Gera- 
niums^ and  several  thousands  of  seedling  Lobelia  speciosa, 
the  seed  of  which  Mr.  Forsyth  is  very  careful  in  saving  true. 
Another  house  contained  a  nice  lot  of  Alma,  Flower  of  the 
Day,  and  Madame  Vaucher  Geraniums,  Azaleas,  and  some 
Camellias,  and  several  ranges  of  pite  were  filled  with  a 
healthy  stock  of  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  pricked  out  in  the 
oold  about  a  month  ago,  and  just  rooted,  Mignonette  for 
flowering  at  Christmas,  Cytisus,  Stocks,  &c. 

Great  credit  is  due  te  Mr.  Forsyth  for  tho  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  worked  himself  up  te  his 
present  position,  for  he  owes  it  entirely  te  his  own  exertions, 
and  with  such  qualities  we  look  forward  to  his  obtaining 
still  greater  success  in  the  future. 


KOETH  AND  EAST  YOEKSHIEE 
POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

I  XNCL08S  you  a  report  of  a  Fruit  Committee  which  was 
held  on  the  ^d  of  November,  at  Thirsk.  I  am  anxious  to 
can  yonr  attrition  to  it,  as  I  think  the  same  sort  of  society 
might  be  established  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of  the 
eouitry,  in  oomiectiooi  with  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 


On  compaaring  the  different  vaoieties  of  finiit  together*  the 
following  sorts  of  Pears  and  Apples  seem  to  be  the  most 
nsefnl  for  general  purposes,  to  be  grown  as  dwaif  standards 
or  eepahers  in  Yorkshire.  Of  course  there  are  many  others 
which  will  do  on  a  wall,  but  which  are  nnoertaia  oa 
standards. 

Dksssbt  Pbabs. — ^Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Looise, 
Seckle,  Swan's  Ejjg,  Asten  Town,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Gratioli, 
Easter  Beurr^,  Winter  Nelis,  Benxr^  Diel,  Knight's  Monarch, 
and  Boi  de  Wnrtemburg. 

Stbwino  Psabs. — Catillac,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. 
To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  for  some  seasons,  but  as 
rather  uncertain.  Beurre  de  Ranee,  Gunsel's  Bergamot,  Gloa 
MoTceau,  Van  Mons  L^on  le  Clerc,  Beurr^  Clah^eau,  Ai- 
thovp  Crasanne,  Beurre  Bosc,  Autumn  Bergamot,  and  Dun- 
more. 

Dbbsebt  Apples. —  Court  of  Wick,  Court-Pendn-Plat, 
Bibston  Pippin,  Pike's  Pearmain  (early).  Golden  Pippin, 
Qt>lden  Russet,  Alfristen,  Claygate  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil. 

Baking  Apples.  —  Lord  Suffield,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Alexander,  Mere  de  Menage,  Large  Hunthouse,  Large  Cock- 
pit, Blenheim  Orange,  Norfolk  Beaufin,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
and  Kentish  Fillbs^et. — C.  P.  Cleaves,  Appleton-le-Street, 
MaUon. 

[We  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent  in  thinking  that 
local  pomological  societies  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit.  They  might  report  annually  which  varieties  of 
fruit  had  succeeded  best,  and  give  details  of  the  soils  and 
situations  in  which  each  variety  attained  the  greatest  ex- 
cellence in  the  county.  This  would  be  exceedingly  useful 
as  a  guide  to  all  residents  in  the  locality. — Eds.] 


THE  J^TEW  AMERICAN  PEACHES  AT  ANGERS. 


Name. 


1  Bergen V  Yellow 
2DrinclhUl  


3  Flewelicn 

4  Gorgas  ... 

5  Laffrange 


Size  and 
lurm. 


inediuni, 

pointed 

'uediutii 

medinm. 
pointed 

large. 

round 
medium 


6  Moore's  White...  medium, 

roand 

7.Morrirania  medium, 

pointed 

iiiediuiu, 

round 

medium, 

pointea 

tntill 

medium, 

round 

medmm 


8  rresidentChorcb 

9  Prinoe  John 


10  Pyramidal... 
U  Sntock  Free 

12  Tippecanoe 


IS  Von    Z»ndt*8 
Suoertj  


I 


14  White  English 

15  White  Globe.. 


Flesh. 


>•  yellow 

yellow 

yellow 

yellow 
melt. 
f    pale 
/"  yellow 

>■  yellow 

I    pnle 
j  joUow 

f  yellow 
I  yellow 
yellow 


largo, 
pointed 


medmm 

medi'ini, 

poiuU'd 

16  Denninp I  medium 

17  Benade  medium 

IS  Ameli*    Imedium 

10  Susquehannah  ...[medium 


j  yellow 
yellow 


Flavour. 


}pale 
yellow 


excellent 

moderately 
pood 

good 

good 

passable 

pas!>able 

very  good 

very  good 

▼cry  good 

passable 

vsry  good 

bad 

very  good 


Perfect. 
ly  ripe. 

EiTcrs's  report 
18d3. 

Aug.   9 

Not  mentioned 

M     12 

M 

»t 

Sept.  16 

1* 

II 

u    27 

Very  large  and 

rich. 
Not  menttoaed 

Aug.  SI 

t* 

t» 

Sept  14 

It 

i» 

„    31 

»» 

if 

»    15 

»» 

11- 

Aug.  80 

»» 

>i 

Sept.  15 

» 

11- 

.Uig.  15  jVery    large. 
I    Good. 


Sept- 13 
Aoguet 


Not  mentioned" 


I* 
f* 


It 

f* 
II 


Yeilow.    Good 


pale        very  bad     Auguai.        n 

[  yellow    middling     Sept.  13  i 

yellovy  very  bad  .Vagnst 

yellow  very  bad  A,Uf<u8t 

yellow  not  gt»od  Augui^t 

jellow         gjod  Augu&t 

Nearly,  if  not  all  the  above  are  clingstones,  vigorous  from 
tbe  graft,  and  free  growers,  now  four  yeaxs  planted,  and 
first  fruited,  1804. 

21  Exquisite  .«.„..„ Not  ftnitod  1864. 

21  Golden  Purple „ 

23  Canary   ,, 

23  Honey Small,  only  one  fruit,  18G4. 

24  Stomp  the  World „....  Desn-ibed  as  medium  aiae. 

Dexmiiig  and  Benade  condemned.  Honey,  Early  Tillotson, 
Colombia,  Asceola,  Bordeaux,  Bagby*s  Late,  Pine  Apple, 
Henriette,  &c.,  not  fruited  yet. 

Of  tbe  last  five.  Exquisite  is  described  at  page  152. 

Golden  Purple  is  above  the  middle  size;  suture  well  de- 
fined; rich  lake  coIotit  on  snnny  side;  freestone,  melting,. 
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jnioy^  with  a  rose-water  flaTour,  red  near  the  stone.  Bipe  in 
mjr  orchard-house  on  the  20th  of  July. 

Canary,  ripe  July  11th;  above  the  middle  size,  with  a  dis- 
tinct nipple,  freestone,  flesh  yellow,  melting,  aromatic.  Quite 
a  usual  southern  Peach. 

Honey,  middle  sized,  freestone,  very  pointed,  like  an 
almond,  pale  red  on  the  sunny  side,  peci:diar  tropical  flarour. 
Bipe  July  21st. 

Stump  the  World,  very  large,  blunt  nipple,  distinct  suture, 
striped  with  red  on  the  sunny  side,  pale  red  at  the  stone 
which  parts  freely,  juicy,  delioious  flavour.  A  flrst-rate 
Peach ;  ripe  on  tie  15th  of  August,  very  prolific,  and  de- 
serving cultivation.  It  makes  much  wood  and  might  succeed 
on  a  warm  wall. — 'H.  C.  BBiHAur,  Richmond  House,  Quemsey. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWEE  IN  NOVEMBEE. 

Babkssia  Skinneri;  Calanthe  vestita  nivalis,  C.  vestita 
flava  oculata,  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata;  Cattleya  bicolor 
(three  varieties),  C.  labiata  (seven  varieties);  Coalogyne 
agenaria,  C.  spedosa ;  Cypripedium  barbatum,  C.  insijgnis, 
C.  Fairrieanum,  C.  venustum ;  Dendrobium  formosum  gigan- 
teum;  Epidendrum  vitellinum  major;  lonopsis  panicidata 
m^jor ;  Lselia  anceps,  L.  anceps  (variety),  L.  Perrinil,  L.  Per- 
rinii  grandiflora,  L.  prestans  (many  varieties) ;  Lycaste 
Skinneri  (many  varieties) ;  Miltonia  Candida,  M.  MorelUana ; 
Odontoglossum  gr-ande;  Oncidium  barbatum,  O.  excavatum, 
O.  ornithorhynchum,  O.  papilio  m^'us ;  PhalsBnopsis  amabilis, 
P.  grandiflora,  P.  rosea;  Saccolabitim  violaoeum;  Sophro- 
nitis  grandiflora,  S.  cemua;  Trichopilia  tortilis;  vanda 
insignis,  V.  tricolor ;  Zygopetalum  crinitum  coeruleum. 

The  above  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  has  been  in 
flower  for  the  last  seven  months.  Lselia  anceps  variety  is  very 
fine,  one  spike  measures  4  feet  6  inches  in  length,  with  flve 
flowers  on  it,  each  flower  measuring  5i  inches  across ;  one  of 
the  Lselia  prestans  is  also  very  fine,  with  seven  spikes  on  it, 
some  bearing  two  flowers  on  one  spike.  Mr.  Bobert  Warner, 
of  Broomfleld,  informs  me  that  it  is  a  very  unusual  thing  to 
see  L.  prestans  with  two  flowers  on  one  spike  in  this  country. 
— Chables  Kbmkueby,  Qardener  to  2Tu)».  Jones,  Esq.,  EUerslie 
ViUa,  WhalXey  Range,  Mcmchester, 


IMPEOVING  OLD  VINES. 

Some,  perhaps,  like  myself  with  only  one  house  for  Vines, 
may  be  benefited  by  my  experience. 

The  house  here  is  a  very  old  one,  with  two  Vines,  a  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Black  Prince,  having  stems  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.  Eight  years  ago  they  bore  bunches  so  small 
that  it  made  one  quite  miserable  to  see  them,  and  my  em- 
^oyer  said  I  might  try  te  improve  them. 

Being  dose  to  the  house,  and  planted  in  a  12-feet  gravel 
walk,  where  a  border  could  not  be  made,  I  had  to  remove 
the  gravel  and  earth  to  the  depth  of  15  inches  or  more 
without  finding  a  root.  Below  that  the  roots  were  plentifuL 
I  then  broke  the  old  earth  up  with  a  fork  as  carefblly  as 
possible,  to  avoid  iiguring  the  roots,  and  had  ready  a  mixture 
of  loam,  a  little  well-rotted  dung,  and  a  few  bushels  of  inch 
bones.  Turfy  loam  from  Epping  Forest  was  the  kind  used. 
Beading  about  the  same  time  in  your  valuable  Journal,  that 
some  person  grew  Celery  very  fine  by  laying  earthenware- 
pipes  under  the  roots,  I  thought  that  was  a  hint  for  water- 
ing my  Vines,  so  I  laid  rows  of  pipes  amongst  the  loam  with 
elbow  joints  close  to  the  wall,  put  brickbats  around  each 
joint  tSiat  the  water  might  run  out  freely,  and  a  lid  to  the 
top  of  each  pipe,  on  which  lid  we  can  stand  a  plant  to  make 
all  look  tidy.  I  can  pour  about  eighty  gaUons  of  weak 
liquid  manure  down,  put  the  lid  on,  and  all  looks  dean. 

After  filling  the  walk  with  the  loam,  &c.,  a  little  above 
the  levd  to  allow  for  settling,  I  put  the  clean  gravel  on  just 
suffident  to  make  all  neat.  Boiling  over  that  part  for  two 
or  three  vears  afterwards  was  like  rdling  over  elastic. 

^e  Vmes  did  much  better  in  the  fofiowing  season,  and 
every  year  since  then  the  wood  has  strengthened,  and  the 
bunches  and  berries  increased  in  size.  I  have  some  bunches 
hanging  now  more  than  a  foot  long  well  shouldered,  and 
coloured. 
The  expense  was  vexy  little,  and  quite  repaid  itself  in 


the  second  season.  I  tried  the  walk  this  summer,  and 
found  it  quite  ftdl  of  roots;  but  with  the  pipes  I  can  give 
them  all  they  want  without  again  disturbing  the  walk. 

Three  years  ago  a  friend  removed  with  his  master  to  a 
new  place,  where  there  was  a  vinery  in  a  very  bad  state,  the 
bunches  few,  small,  and  shanked  very  badly,  the  Vines  had 
not  been  planted  more  than  eight  or  ten  years.  He  asked 
my  advice,  and  I  told  him  to  carefblly  take  them  up  and 
renew  the  drainage  and  border  in  September.  He  hesitated. 
I  told  him  it  was  so  stated  over  and  over  again  in  Thi 
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He  had  the  same  loam,  bones,  Ac.,  all  ready  as  befoare 
stated,  took  the  Vines  entirely  up,  covering  the  roots  with 
damp  moss  and  matting,  renewed  the  drainage  and  bofder, 
caremlly  planting  the  Vines,  Watering  the  roots,  and  gently 
syringing  the  leaves  morning  and  evening,  and  made  a 
little  fire.    One  Vine  only  drooped,  and  that  a  Muscat. 

In  the  following  season  the  wood  was  short-jointed  and 
promising,  but  there  was  not  much  fruit,  but  that  we  could 
not  expect.  In  the  last  two  years  the  crops  have  been  very 
good,  both  in  bunch  and  berry.  He  is  neatly  pleased,  sod 
his  master  well  satisfied,  so  accept  the  best  thanks  of  my- 
self and  friend  for  the  benefit  we  have  obtained  from  your 
valuable  Journal,  and  often  when  I  read  I  thank  you  uid  all 
your  correspondents  for  the  pleasure  and  profit  I  receive.— 
W.  C. 

MESSES.  FEANCIS  &  AETHUE  DICKSON 
AND  SON'S  NUESEEIES,  CHESTEB. 

Whin  I  gave  a  notice  of  these  nurseries  some  time  since, 
I  stated  that  I  had  been  unable  to  go  over  the  forest  and 
fenit  tree  grounds.  A  friend  has,  however,  supplied  the 
defidency,  and  the  following  brief  account  will  perha^ps  be 
interesting  td  those  of  your  readers  who  care  for  such  thinp, 
for  these  grounds  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  depots 
for  forest  stuff",  as  it  is  generally  termed,  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Some  eighty  to  ninety  acres  of  ground  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  forest  trees  alone.  In  addition  to  the 
twdve  millions  of  seedling  Larch  (not  Laurels,  as  by  an 
error  of  the  press  it  was  made  to  read),  alluded  to  in  Thm 
JoxTSNAii  OP  HoBTicuLTTJBB  of  Octobor  11th,  there  are  also 
to  be  seen  from  five  to  six  millions  of  transplanted  Larch, 
varying  in  height  from  18  inches  to  4  feet,  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  dean-grown  stuff.  Thorns  or  Quick  are  grown  to  an 
equally  large  extent,  the  stock  being  of  veiy  fine  quali^ ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  large  quarters  of  Scotch  iir. 
Spruce,  Spanish  Chestnut,  the  Austrian  Pine,  also  Pinus 
larido,  both  of  these  last-named  trees  being  very  much  used 
in  the  formation  of  plantations.  They  are  both  very  vahi- 
able  quick-growing  Pines,  admirably  adapted  for  eiqpoBed 
situations.  Then  ttiere  are  almost  endless  quarters  of  Hazd, 
Black  Thorn,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Horse  Chestnut,  Elm, 
Silver  Fir,  Hornbeam,  Poplars,  Sycamore,  Willows,  Ac, 
offering  to  planters  an  extensive  range  for  the  selection  of 
their  matenals  that  only  great  establishments  like  the  Upt<»i 
Nurseries  can  offer. 

"It  would  seem  that  one  other  espedal  feature  of  the 
out-door  nursery  work  is  the  production  of  plants  suitable 
for  g^ame  coverts,  underwood,  &c.  For  these  purposes  there 
is  annually  raised  a  very  large  quantity  of  JBerberis  aqui- 
folium,  which  is  much  sought  alter  for  the  formation  of 
coverts,  the  berries  being  excellent  food  for  pheasants,  while 
the  rabbits  will  not  bark  the  plants.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose the  Canadian  Gooseberry — the  stock  of  which,  judging 
from  the  catalogues  periodically  issued  by  the  large  nursery 
firms,  seems  to  be  ^most  exdusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Upton  Nurseries — is  also  extensive^ 
grown  for  coverts ;  the  fruit,  which  abounds  on  the  plants,  is 
readily  devoured  by  g^ame,  while  the  plant  grows  very  vigor- 
ously, and  spreads  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  only  requires  to 
be  more  generally  known  to  be  extensivdy  employed  for  thk 
purpose.  For  the  same  end  are  also  grown  Black  Thorn, 
Hazel,  Hollies,  Laurels  both  Portugal  and  oonmion,  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  all  sizes  and  stages  of  growth;  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  Snowberry,  Sweet  Briar,  Privet,  all  of  a  superior 
character  to  what  are  generally  seen.  Pinus  pumilio  is  also 
an  excellent  plant  for  covers,  as  it  grows  very  densely,  and 
game  are  fond  of  seeking  it  for  shelter. 

"The  coltore  of  fruit  trees  is  another  espedal  foatureof 
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the  Upton  Knrseries.  They  are  grovm  to  a  large  extent, 
the  variety  of  the  sorts  being  in  keeping  with  the  area  of 
their  cultivation.  Of  standard-trained  trees  there  are  strong 
and  handsome  specimens  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  Of  dwarf  trained  trees  the  quan- 
tity is  very  considerable,  including  Peaches,  Apricots,  Kec- 
toannes.  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears.  The  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  as  fine  and  lurndsome  specimens  as  could  be 
wished  for.  The  growing  taste  in  favour  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  pyramidal  form  is  apgirent  here  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  cultivated.  They  are  more  ornamental  than 
standard  trees  for  kitchen  gardens.  The  fruit  is  screened 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  trees 
occupy  less  room  in  the  garden.  There  were  here  capital 
specimen  trees  of  this  shape  of  the  best  varieties  of  Apples, 
]Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  fruit  tree  department  also 
comprises  Gooseberries,  including  all  the  best  Lancashire 
show  varieties,  as  well  as  sorts  for  kitchen  purposes  and 
preserving ;  Currants  in  extensive  variety,  Strawbenies  in 
all  the  leading  kinds,  Baspberries,  &c.** 

Such  are  my  informant's  words ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  tiiis 
department  equals  in  completeness  the  ornamental  portion 
wmch  I  visited,  it  must  be  exceedingly  well  worth  a  visit. — 
3.,  Deal, 


LTLIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  CULTUEE. 

In  your  Journal  of  November  15th,  in  an  article  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Japan  Lily,  Lilium  lancifoUum.  Mr. 
Earley  recommends  January  and  February  as  the  best 
times  for  potting  it  for  successional  flowering;  but  I  think 
either  of  the  above  months  much  too  late,  as  the  roots  are 
always  active,  consequently  these  should  be  potted  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  is  ripe. 

I  potted  half  a  dozen  large  pots  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  I  hope  by  the  time  at  which  Mr.  Earley  recommends 
potting,  to  have  the  pots  full  of  roots,  and  very  strong  stems 
coming  through  the  soiL 

By  this  treatment  I  frequently  have  twelve  or  fifteen 
flowers  on  a  stem,  and  should  I  want  the  plants  in  bloom  by 
the  first  week  in  July,  I  can  easily  do  so  by  placing  them  in 
a  cool,  airy  place  in  the  conservatory  all  the  summer,  whereas 
if  I  want  them  in  August  or  September  I  have  only  to  place 
them  in  a  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather 
-will  permit — say  early  in  June. 

Th^  will  require  shading  or  to  be  placed  under  the  shade 
of  trees  for  a  few  days  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  I 
mention  my  diffenng  from  Mr.  Earley,  because  I  do  so  from 
long  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  above  beautiful 
flower,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  half  the  miser- 
able specimens  often  met  with,  are  the  results  of  late  potting, 
"and  neglecting  to  soil  up  the  roots  thrown  off  the  stems  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  gpK>wth. 

I  have  this  season  ripened  a  quantity  of  seed  of  a  fine 
variety  of  Lilium  lancifolium  rubrum,  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  punctatnm,  and  should  be  obliged  by  a  few  hints  (^ 
the  management  of  seedlings  from  any  of  your  oones^^fiMr 
ents.  I  thought  of  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  frame  oq  %  ^}^ 
border,  in  some  well  prepared  ground.  If  I  dc^  ^o,  irith 
Bberal  treatment  how  long  will  it  take  me  to  ^ox(ex.  them  P 
— W.  Bbovu,  The  Gardens^  Elnid/m  HaCl^  fV^r  ?\''?>4W^t«Wi 


I  HAVS  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  W.  Eaney,  on  the  cultivation  of  that  most 
interesting  bulb,  Lilium  lancifolium ;  and  although  I  may 
agree  with  him,  so  far  as  concerns  the  production  of  speci- 
men pots  full  of  bulbe  and  their  management,  I  totally  dis- 
agree with  him.  if  he  means  to  convey,  that  by  his  mode  of 
^treatment  the  plant  and  flower  can  be  developed  so  as  to 
^how  theur  beauties  to  advantage.  To  do  this  every  bulb 
jnnst  be  planted  in  a  separate  pot  and  flowered  singly, 
iCasaliilly  avoiding  that  most  objectionable  practice  of  staking, 
which  I  consider  quite  unnecessary.  To  my  fancy  it  quite 
destroys  the  natural  appearance  of  a  stem,  which  has  a  most 
imposing  effect  when  grown  straight  and  free  from  support. 
I  will  now  state  the  results  of  some  years'  experience  which 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  some  of  your  correspondents. 

I  have  grown  small  LUinm  bulbs  to  theweis^ht  of  1  lb. 
9aol^  i^iC  wy«t  19   ^w§  jm%  produced  flower-atemB 


5^  feet  high,  perfectly  straight  without  the  assistance  of  a 
single  stake  or  support,  and  each  bearing  sixteen  or  eighteen 
blooms  of  such  size  that  each  petal  measured  in  many  cases 
Ik  inch  across. 

I  have  never  tried  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers,  but, 
as  in  any  large  collection  some  will  flower  earlier  than 
others,  I  was  quite  satisfied  to  plant  all  my  bulbs  at  the 
same  time,  and  t^e  the  chance  of  their  lasting  quite  long 
enough,  at  least  untU  such  time  as  the  room  in  my  small 
greenhouse  was  required  for  some  other  favourite.  I  com- 
menced to  plant  at  Christmas  after  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  roots  which  I  had  always  shaken  out  of  their 
pots  a  month  before.  I  removed  all  decayed  roots  and  scales, 
of  which  latter  very  few  ought  to  appear  if  the  bulbs  are 
healthy. 

The  soil  which  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  my  purpose 
is  an  equal  portion  of  fibrous  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  maiden 
loam  or  well-decayed  turf,  with  a  good  admixture  of  silver 
sand.  Each  bulb,  according  to  its  size,  is  planted  in  a  pot 
5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  well  drained  with  some  broken 
flower-pots,  over  which  I  place  a  layer  of  moss.  I  plant,  not 
as  Mr.  Earley  recommends,  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  over 
the  top  of  the  soil,  but  well  below  the  surface,  bedding  the 
bulb  and  covering  it  with  silver  sand,  as  a  fancier  would  a 
valuable  Tulip  or  Gladiolus.  I  give  them,  when  planted,  a 
good  soaking  of  water,  and  then  allow  them  to  remain  almost 
without  any  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  until  they  fairly 
start  into  growth — say  about  2  or  3  iachea.  The  very  feet 
that  the  natural  habit  of  the  bulb  is  to  throw  out  a  regular 
wig  of  roots  at  the  point  from  which  the  stem  stfurts,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  well 
under  the  surface,  for  I  believe  it  is  not  from  the  roots  of 
the  under  portion  of  the  bulb  that  the  flowers  are  nourished, 
but  from  those  over  the  bulb  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stem. 

When  they  reach  this  second  stage,  I  shift  each  bulb 
into  a  nine-inch  pot  drained  as  before,  taking  care  to  plunge 
the  plant  still  deeper;  but  being  sure  to  leave  at  least 
2  inches  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  top-dressing  in  June.  This 
top-dressing  consists  of  good  fresh  soil  mixed  with  well- 
decayed  cow  manure.  These  Lilies  will  bear  good  rich  top- 
dressing.  Manure  mixed  with  the  soil  will  do  more  or  lew 
injury  to  the  bulb,  and  every  particle  of  what  is  used  until 
June  should  be  as  fresh  and  free  from  any  decomposed 
matter  (except  the  leaf  mould),  as  possible. 

After  the  final  potting  I  place  the  pots  on  a  sheltered 
gravel-walk  in  a  southern  aspect,  guarding  as  far  as  possible 
against  worms  and  slugs  getting  under  the  pots.  I  syringe 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  never  let  the  soil  become 
quite  dry.  By  turning  the  pots  carefully  towards  the  light 
when  the  plants  show  any  inclination  not  to  grow  quite 
upright,  I  have  ney^i?  hf^  occasion  to  stake  them.  ^  By 
this  treatment*  ^h^  will  grow  with  beautifully  polished 
leaves  dQW^  i^  ^e  ed^e  of  the  pot,  and  will  repay  the 
troubyA  1|3^<?j;  may  occasion  up  to  the  time  of  placing  them 
JA  tjliA  OTeenhouse  for  flowering.  This  time  I  estimate  by 
Sew^  and' condition  of  the  buds,  which  ought  to  be  well 
Mi^^^ail^*  Xomo^  hefor^  h9\Win|p.^9^^  Cotts^  Pbali, 


BACK  WALL  v.  EAFTERS  OF  AN  OECHAED 

HOUSE  FOE  VINES. 

Will  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine  do  equally  well,  bear  as 
large  Grapes,  and  come  as  early  to  perfection  planted  against 
the  back  wall  of  an  orchard-house,  which  wall  is  slated,  as 
under  the  rafters  of  the  same  house,  the  Vine  being  planted 
in  this  case  in  the  front  border  ?  The  first  plan  I  prefer,  as 
the  Vines  under  the  rafters  shade  the  fruit  trees  so  much. 
If  planted  against  the  wall,  I  suppose  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  to  let  them  grow  perpendicularly,  and  train  the  laterals 
at  right  angles. — ^A.  B. 

[If  the  trees  in  the  fr*ont  part  of  the  orchard-house  do  not 
keep  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the  back  wall,  the  Vine  will 
not  only  do  as  well  against  that  wall  as  if  trained  up  the 
rafters,  and  but  for  the  slate-facing  of  the  wall  the  Vine  ought 
to  ripen  its  wood  and  its  fruit  earlier.  If  there  is  any  risk 
of  the  wall  becoming  too  hot,  you  could  keep  the  stem  half 
an  inch  or  an  inch  from  it.  The  bunches  will  be  shaded 
soffidently  from  the  folia|;e.    Y9n  might  coyer  the  w^ol^  9f 
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the  wall  with  Vines,  and  have  low  fruiting  plants  of  otiier 
Idnds  in  your  fi-ont  border. 

Tour  White  Grape  is  the  Chasselas  Musqti^.  To  prevent 
crackine  the  soil  should  be  kept  rather  dry  as  the  Grapes 
approaon  to  ripeness.] 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

NorwTTHSTANDiNa  tho  very  dry  weather  we  have  had  this 
last  summer,  my  flower  garden  has  been  one  of  the  gayest  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  the  constant 
remark  of  my  friends,  "  How  gay  your  garden  is !  I  have 
not  seen  any  plants  look  better  than  yours  this  summer." 

Now,  how  did  I  gain  for  my  garden  this  celebrity  ? 

First,  I  took  great  pains  to  get  my  plants  into  a  healthy 
state  before  they  were  bedded  out,  neither  overluxuriant 
nor  stunted  by  liardening  off,  as  one  so  often  sees  bedding 
stock  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Secondly,  After  the  first  three  weeks  I  gave  no  water  at 
aH.  Thus  am  I  more  strongly  than  ever  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  make  bedding  stuff  do  well  and 
have  a  gay  appearance  to  the  garden  throughout  the  summer, 
ybu  should  be  particularly  careful  to  have  it  in  a  good, 
healthy,  stocky-growing  state  before  planting  out,  and  after 
it  has  taken  good  hold  of  the  ground  to  withhold  watering. 

In  diy  weather  watering  plants  in  the  ground,  unless  it 
is  done  in  the  most  copious  and  thorough  manner,  does 
more  harm  than  good,  as  it  only  draws  the  roots  to  the 
surface. — G.  M, 


PLANTS  ON  TEELLISES  IN  STOYES. 

There  are  few  persons  able  to  afford  a  stove,  or  as  some 
would  term  it,  a  tiopical  greenhouse,  who  would  not  like  to 
have  some  creepers  or  twining  plants  in  it,  these  being 
either  trained  around  pillars,  or  upon  trellises.  Without 
mentioning  the  more  rare  and  expensive  kinds  which  are 
only  sought  after  by  the  few,  I  wish  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  more  common  and  useful.  Of  this  class  some 
grow  plants  that  do  not  flower  freely,  or  which  if  they 
bloom  do  not  afford  a  decided  contrast  between  their  foliage 
and  their  flowers.  Some  of  the  Tacsonias  grow  very  freely, 
acnd  when  allowed  to  run  will  flower  pretty  well ;  but  most 
of  them  are  not  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  colour  of  the 
flower,  a  circumstance  which  is  much  against  them;  but 
diversity  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  should  be  sought 
for  where  there  is  room. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  w\th 
such  plants,  is  that  they  should  not  be  overcrowded.  We 
all  feel  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance  to  cut  away  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  v.  hatever  miglit  add  materially  to 
the  adornment  of  our  houses.  Sometimes  this  feeling  is 
indulged  in  too  far,  and  where  the  space  is  limited  many  of 
these  strong-growing  plants  will  exceed  their  proper  limits 
if  not  attended  to  in  time,  and  judiciouply  managed. 

At  whatever  season  this  class  of  plants  flower,  I  have 
found  it  a  good  practice  when  the  flowering  is  nearly  over 
for  a  time,  to  give  them  a  good  pruaing-in,  always  being 
careful  to  remove  as  much  of  the  old  wood  as  possible,  as  it 
offers  facilities  for  the  lodgment  of  inFCcts  and  their  eggs 
in  the  fissures  of  the  bark.  On  such  occasions  examine 
the  plants  well  wherever  they  touch  the  pillar  or  trellis, 
for  enemies  are  often  found  lurking  in  such  places.  When 
giving  the  plants  their  yearly  cutting-in,  and  cleaning,  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  paint  the  pillars  or  trellises 
against  which  they  ai'e  trained.  When  this  is  done  yearly 
one  coating  of  paint  will  be  quite  sufficient  at  a  time.  This 
always  gives  the  house  a  healthy,  orderly,  and  clean  appear- 
ance. I  often  wonder  that  these  little  details  are  not  more 
regularly  attended  to  in  places  which  are  otherwise  highly 
kept,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  such  details  are  far  more 
carefully  attended  to  in  commercial  establishments,  where 
we  may  suppose  that  everything  is  done  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  economy,  and  to  secure  the  largest  returns. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  may  remark 
that  there  are  two  plants  in  a  stove  here  which  have  this 
season  been  splendid  for  months.  The  house  is  span-roofed, 
about  24  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  ;  at  one  end  is  planted 
in  a  prepared  bed  under  the  flooring,  Paestifloro  racemosa 


coccinea,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  Bignonia,  which  has  ran 
over  the  whole  of  the  roof.  It  is  tied  to  wiros  about  1  foo4 
under  the  glasd,  and  from  its  appearance  it  is  weU  named 
incamata.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  good-sized  dasten^ 
and  the  plant  has  been  already  two  months  in  flower,  aad 
is  still  very  full  of  bloom. — G.  Dawsok. 


LECTUEE  ON  "AILANTHI  CULTIIRE." 

This  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Wallace,  on  the  10th  nit.,  at 
the  Literary  Institution,  Colchester.  The  interest  which 
the  subject  possesses,  and  the  probability  that  at  no  distant 
day  Ailanthi  culture  may  become  one  of  the  staple  trades  of 
the  country,  justify  us  in  giving  a  more  extended  report  of 
the  lecture. 

The  Lecturer  commenced  his  remarks  by  congratulating 
himself,  that  in  the  subject  which  he  had  selected  for  his 
lecture  he  had  the  peculiar  privilege  of  unfolding  a  new 
page  of  natural  history,  and  of  introducing  to  their  notioe  a 
tree  both  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  an  insect  recently  ac- 
climatised in  Europe,  elegant,  gpraceful,  and  larger  than  any 
of  our  English  species,  easily  reared  and  domesticated,  the 
instrument  of  a  pleasant  pastime  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes, 
yet  capable  of  contributing  to  our  industry  and  wealth  by  a 
system  of  cultivation,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of 
Ailanthi  culture.  This  system,  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
Europe  (tho  so-called  centre  of  civilisation  and  commerce), 
had  been  practised  for  many  years  in  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago ;  and  as  the  subject  of  Ailanthi  cul- 
ture, or  the  production  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  spun  by 
caterpillars  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  Ailanthus  glanduloea^ 
had  up  to  this  time  attracted  no  marked  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  he  had  for  many  years  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  insects,  and  more  particularly  of  butterflies 
and  moths,  he  determined  when  he  settled  in  Colchester,  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  investigating  this  new  in- 
dustry, and  gi'eat  was  his  astonishment  when  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  so  long  coveted  lay  at  his  feet,  for  in  his  own 
garden  he  found  a  fine  and  beautiful  tree,  some  50  feet  high, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. Dr.  Wallace  then  went  on  to  describe  the  tree,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1751  (the  seeds  of  it 
being  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  by  a  missionary 
in  China),  but  although  its  cultivation  extended  very  rapidly, 
it  was  only  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  tree,  he  said, 
was  of  a  remarkably  hardy  nature,  quick  of  growth  (as  he 
showed  by  some  beautiful  specimens  of  this  year's  shoots), 
throve  admirably  upon  almost  any  soil  and  in  any  atmo- 
sphere, produced  a  remarkable  foliage  both  for  its  size  and 
the  peculiarity  of  the  odour  which  it  sent  forth,  and  was 
more  easily  propagated  than  any  other  plant.  If  no  further 
use  could  be  assigned  to  the  tree,  its  culture  was  well  worthy 
attention  for  ornamentations,  and  purposes  such  as  that  to 
which  other  wood  was  applied,  but  it  was  an  especial  object 
of  interest  as  possessing  anothei*  property  of  untold  value — 
viz.,  the  juices  of  the  tree  were  converted  by  the  natm^ 
chemistry  of  a  caterpillar  which  fed  upon  the  leaves  into  a 
silken  or  gummy  thread,  which,  unraveUed  from  the  coooon, 
and  twisted,  spun,  and  woven  by  the  hand  of  man,  became 
a  fabric  capable  of  clothing  the  human  race.  Having  briefly 
noticed  the  history  of  the  Bombyx  mori,  or  the  Mulbeny 
silkworm,  and  especially  demonstrated  its  unsuitability  to 
the  climate  of  England,  lie  proceeded  to  lay  before  his 
audience  the  claims  of  the  Bombyx  cynthia,  or  the  Ailan- 
thus silkworm,  a  few  living  cocoons  of  which  were  sent  to 
Turin  by  the  Abbe  Fantoni,  a  Piedmontese  missionary  in 
the  north  of  China,  and  from  thence  found  their  way  to 
Paris,  where  in  June,  1857,  the  first  living  specimen  of  the 
butterfly  saw  its  light  in  Europe.  Since  that  time,  it  having 
been  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the  Ailanthus  tree  weie 
its  natural  food,  the  Bombyx  cynthia  had  spread  over  Europe 
and  its  colonies,  and  made  its  first  i^pearance  alive  in  Eng- 
hmd  in  1861  or  1862.  Dr.  Wallaoe,  aided  by  specimens  whidi 
he  had  at  hand,  then  gave  an  interesting  description  of  this 
wonderful  insect,  oommenoing  with  it  in  its  first  stage,  the 
egg,  and  tracing  it  through  its  several  changes  till  it  epun 
its  cocoon,  and  finally  emerged  a  beautiful  insect,  some  ex- 
traordinary specimena  of  which  he  exhibited.  Several  in- 
i  tereeting  x>€cnliaritie8  of  the  insect  were  related*  and  fMff* 
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ticolarly  the  extraordimury  means  whidh  the  caterpillar  used 
to  prevent  the  accident  of  the  leaf  upon  which  wag  the 
ooooon  being  blown  off  the  tree;  and  the  lecturer  devoted 
some  time  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  raising  the 
inseots.  Upon  the  commercial  aspect  of  Ailanthi  culture  he 
declined  to  give  a  decided  opinion  whether  or  not  it  would 
*'P*7»"  ^^^  the  time  since  it  had  been  tried  was  too  brief  to 
liave  established  the  value  of  the  silk  in  the  market,  or,  in- 
deed, to  introduce  it  in  any  bulk  into  commerce ;  but  this  he 
oonld  say,  that  as  regaided  the  tree  in  1861  in  France  more 
than  a  million  trees  were  planted  and  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  of  seed  sown  (sufficient  to  plant  fifty  thousand 
acres),  and  that  the  demand  for  eggs  of  the  insects  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  value  of  the  AiJ^tine  silk  as  sent  from 
Japan  and  China  was  well  known  to  consist  in  its  extreme 
durability,  but  it  could  not  vie  with  the  Mulberry  silk  in 
lustre  and  gloss.  It  was  not  desired,  he  said,  to  set  forward 
Ailanthi  culture,  as  likely  to  supplant  agriculture  or  even 
seridculture  as  regarded  the  Midberry  tree,  but  rather  to 
supplement  both,  for  Ailanthi  culture  if  succeseful,  would 
only  be  applied  to  those  lands  which  from  poverty  of  soil  or 
other  causes  could  not  be  otherwise  cultivated, — viz.,  all 
sandy  or  sterile  soils,  railway  banks,  moors,  mosses,  bogs, 
rocky  and  stony  ground,  suck  as  under  cliffs,  mountainous 
regions,  sandy  marshes  and  along  the  coast.  It  would  not 
ei&er  displace  Mulberry  silk,  for  having  a  different  texture, 
appearance,  and  inferior  gloss  it  would  be  used  for  purposes 
quite  distinct  from  those  to  which  that  silk  was  applied. 
Upon  the  question  of  cost  he  quoted  statistics  of  the  culture 
of  the  tree  and  the  rearing  of  the  worms  in  France,  and 
showed  that  there  a  profit  had  been  derived  of  JS21  per  acre 
upon  ground  otherwise  valueless. 

Dr.  Wallace  then  condnded  as  follows :— I  have  now  very 
feebly  and  inadequately  (and  omitting,  for  want  of  time, 
many  points  of  great  interest)  laid  before  you,  as  it  were,  a 
leaflet  from  the  great  book  of  Nature,  as  yet  undeciphered 
in  England.  Numerous  as  are  the  benefits  we  reap  from 
her,  there  yet  remain,  even  at  our  feet,  many  of  her  secrets 
uninvestiqrated  many  undiscovered  sources  of  health  and  in- 
dustry. Pisciculture  as  applied  to  our  British  sea  fisheries, 
to  the  salmon,  and  to  the  oyster — sericiculture  on  an  ex- 
tended basis,  not  confined  to  a  single  species  as  heretofore 
— ^the  return  of  sewage  to  the  land — the  introduction  of  new 
species  of  living  creatures.from  distant  parts,  suitable  to  our 
requirements,  and  susceptible  of  acclimatisation  —  these 
and  other  problems  are  presented  to  us  for  solution  in  the 
decade  1860-70.  It  is  the  duty  of  man,  by  patient  inves- 
tigation, to  arrive  at  a  correct  interpretation  of  Nature's 
laws,  and  apply  them  successfully  to  Ins  own  benefit.  The 
process  is  a  slow  one,  and  many  mistakes  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  truth  is  elicited,  but  success  in  the  end  is  sure.  And 
witb ; reference  to  this  novel  industry  to  English  and  Euro- 
pean Ailanthi  culture,  it  is  worth  wMle  to  noto  the  remark- 
able events  which  have  heralded  its  dawn.  One  hundred 
and  ten  years  ago  the  tree  was  acclimatised  in  Europe,  but 
not  for  sericiciUture.  Had  the  silkworms  then  come  ovw 
with  the  tree,  they  could  not  have  been  reared  for  many 
years  to  come  for  lack  of  fbliage ;  but  sufficient  time  was  re- 
quired for  the  tree  first  to  become  indigenous  in  Europe, 
Canada,  Australm,  and  to  manifest  its  reproductive  and 
hardy  nature.  Then  came  a  severe  epidemic  in  Europe 
among  the  varieties  of  the  Mulberry  silkworm,  inducing  the 
proprietors  to  send  out  into  the  original  silk-growing  dis- 
tricts, India,  Japan,  China,  for  new  and  healthy  kinds.  This 
alone  was  possible  by  the  aid  of  missionary  enterprise :  with- 
out the  help  of  those  pioneers  of  religion  and  civilization 
the  Allan  thus  silkworm  would  never  have  reached  Europe. 
Various  coincident  movements  in  China  and  Japan  threw 
open  these  countries  to  European  research ;  the  Ailanthus 
sukworm  is  discovered  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  Ailan- 
thus tree  is  at  this  time  acclimatised,  and  abundant  food 
therefore  was  now  ready  for  the  silkworm  on  its  arrival.  Then 
came  a  crisis  in  the  cotton  trade ;  the  American  war  put  a 
stop  to  our  supply  of  cotton ;  substitutes  were  sought  in 
every  direction,  and  Ailanthi  culture  assumed  at  once  a  more 
important  appearance;  and  not  merely  Ailanthi  culture 
began  to  be  investigated,  but  other  species  of  cocoon-forming 
insects  producing  silk  of  hardy  habits,  and  susceptible  of 
acclimatisation  in  Europe  were  sought  after.  Thus  the 
dream  of  the  14th  centui^r,  which  James  I.  vainly  strove  to 


realize,  is  on  the  point  of  completion.  Fortunate  will  it  be 
f<Mr  England,  fortunate  indeed  for  Ireland,  if  land,  hitherto 
valueless,  can  be  so  tended  as  to  furnish,  wiUi  easy  oaire  and 
slight  cost,  a  tissue  watm  and  durable,  and  fit  even  for  the 
poor  man  to  wear — ^fortunate  will  the  women  and  children 
be  if  another  healthy  industry  be  open  for  their  nimble  and 
yet  tender  fingers.  I  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  remaric- 
able  ehadi^  of  events  winch  has  heralded  these  new  pr()>jeots, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  at  no  very  distant  period  Enropeaa 
sericiculture  will  rank  high  amongst  industrial  products. 
•(Applause.) — {Essex  Oazette,) 


MEN^LEY  MAXOE. 
Thb  Seat  of  Eaiees  Cubbib,  Esq. 

Among  the  many  country  residences  which  have  sprung 
up  of  late  years  and  become  interesting  in  a  gardening 
point  of  view,  this  must  take  a  high  rank,  particularly  when 
we  consider  that  whenever  the  fruit  from  this  garden  has 
been  shown  at  our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  during 
the  last  three  seasons,  it  has  invariably  either  taken  prizes  or 
been  adjudged  equal  to  that  from  other  first-class  gardens. 

After  a  long  drive  on  a  glorious  September  day.  a  friend 
or  two  and  myself  entered  by  one  of  the  new  lodges.  The 
drive  from  this  is  wild  in  the  extreme,  the  whole  country  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  hill  and  dale,  covered  with  Heath 
and  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  Firs  bending  before  the 
wind.  Along  the  sides  of  this  new  drive  were  fresh-planted 
Bhododendrons  and  American  plants,  generally  with  a  back- 
ing of  Larch,  Spruce,  Ac.,  for  shelter,  which  must  be  very 
necessary,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  more  exposed 
situation  so  far  south.  At  one  of  the  turnings  of  the  drive 
we  came  in  full  view  of  the  chateau,  as,  I  suppose,  I  must  call 
it  from  its  architecture  being  the  pure  old  French.  If  the 
colour  had  been  grey  instead  of  red,  it  would  Have  b^en 
easy  to  have  imagined  oneself  wahdering  amon^  the  hUls  of 
Normandy.  Its  campanile  with  long  steep  slated  tOp, 
the  high  almost  perpendicular  roof,  and  hanging  bartizan* 
have  an  un-English  look ;  and  the  barren  situation  would 
have  made  many  pause  before  they  chosft  such  a  6it9  for  a 
mansion. 

Having  found  Mr.  Meads,  the  gardener,  he  conducted  us 
first  to  the  range  of  houses,  which  consisted  of  seven  divi- 
sions, all  of  the  common  lean-to  form.  Entering  from  the 
east  end  the  first  division  we  came  to  was  a  late  Peach-house 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  fruit  stili  upon  the  trees. 
Then  followed  the  early  division  from  which  the  fruit  had 
been  gathered  in  June,  and  the  trees  were  covered  with 
green  healthy  leaves,  both  front  and  back.  Next  to  this 
was  the  early  vinery,  in  which  were  cut  the  Black  Prince 
bunches  that  tried  the  veteran  Grape-grower,  Mr.  Hill,  at 
the  Begenfs  Park  Jnne  Show,  Mr.  Meads'  bunches  being 
heavier  by  2  ozs.,  the  three  bunches  weighing  8  lbs.  10  ozs.» 
and  Mr.  Hill's  8  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Next  to  this  is  a  Muscat-house,  and  such  Muscats !  I  am 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  picked  out 
twelve  bunches  without  finding  their  equal  in  any  one 
houseJ  Some  of  them  must  have  been  6  lbs.  in  weight,  and 
judging  irom  the  weight  of  some  that  had  been  cut,  few  of 
the  twelve  were  under  5  lbs.  The  house  is  17  feet  long  by 
13  feet  wide,  and  there  is  a  Vine  to  each  rafter,  carrying 
eight  bunches.  The  Vines  were  planted  four  years  ago  last 
June,  and  thirteen  months  after  planting  the  Ghrapes  from 
this  house  gained  the  third  prize  at  Kensington.  The 
berries  of  these  bunches  were  large  and  plump,  and  of  a  dear 
rich  amber  colour.  Joining  this  is  the  central-house,  which 
is  used  as  a  greenhouse,  and  in  which  there  is  a  Vine  carry- 
ing thirteen  bunches  to  each  rafter.  Two  of  the  bunches 
taken  as  an  average  of  the  rest  were  found  to  weigh,  one 
4  lbs.  3  ozs.,  the  other  4  lbs.  5  oza.,  the  whole  being  beauti- 
fully coloured.  This  house  is  30  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide. 
Next  to  it  is  a  vinery  35  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  wholly 
planted  witb  Black  Gh^pes.  The  average  crop  was  ten 
bunches  on  each  Vino.  Some  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh 
here  were  very  fine  specimens  of  this  precious  variety. 
Some  of  them  must  have  been  of  a  good  weight.  (See  ac- 
count of  the  October  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  at 
page  328.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Vines  were 
upon  their  own  roots,  and  that  the  Grapes  then  shown  were 
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grown  on  irhat  was  a  vild  moor  flvo  ;ean  ago,  and  the 
KTonnd  beliind  thia  tange  ia  ao  atilL  The  other  houaei  are 
ae*ot«d  to  Peaches  and  Fige. 

In  front  of  those  hooBea  ia  the  kitchen  guden  partly 
formed,  and  tormlng; — no  easy  taak  where  there  ia  aMroelj 
2  inohea  of  Burfoce  soil.  The  kitchen  garden  borden  which 
had  been  fonned,  were  planted  with  ribbon-rowa,  a  practice 
very  prevalent  in  thia  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  more 
anon.  Fine  dwarf  Acple  and  Pear  trees  trained  in  the  w^ 
they  ahonld  go  and  ^ready  in  good  bearing,  were  arranged 
in  the  sqnarea  and  borden. 

On  leaving  the  kitchen  garden  we  enter  the  north  conrt 


which  forma  a  large  aqoan,  anrronnded  on  eaoli  nde  hj  % 
neat  low  waU.  Oroomte  the  front  door,  on  the  norUi  aide 
of  thia,  are  a  aplenoid  wiix  of  gatea,  once,  we  were  told,  the 
property  of  the  great  Napdeon,  and  bongbt  at  a  fhbokaa 
price  by  Saikee  Cnrrie,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  thia  fine  place, 
to  whom  it  also  owes  its  <«igin. 

Behind  these  KBt«B  and  away  over  the  moor,  among  the 
heather,  we  cooM  see  the  ontUnea  of  what  wonid  some  day 
be  a  splendid  avenne.  On  entering  the  pleaanre  groimda  and 
Sower  garden  we  ccme  first  npon  King  Croqnet'a  gronnd 
(n),  in  the  shape  of  a  aunk  panel  with  plenty  of  space 
inside.     Snrronnding  this,  on  one  side,  c,  were  large  cirodar 
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beds  of  pyramid  Geraniums  from  4  to  6  feet  high.  These 
have  a  splendid  effect.  It  is  gnrpriainK  that  we  so  seldom 
■ee  thia  st;le  of  planting  carried  oat.  From  here  the  view 
ia  magniflcent ;  we  are  standing  on  a  high  point  on  a  line  of 
hilla  on  one  side,  and  opposite,  against  Uie  horison  aa  far  aa 
the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  long  range  of  the  Sorrey  hilla,  with  a 
wide-spreading  valley,  and  Aldershot  between,  and  a  few 
gentle  rising  woody  knota,  on  which  here  and  there  a  noble 
mansion  stands,  the  pride  of  all  the  neighbouring  lands. 

The  beds  in  the  flower  garden  were  in  fine  bloom.  Abed  of 
HangJeaii  Garaninm  and  the  old-faabioned  Verbena  venoaa 


were  beaatiftd.  There  is  too  little  of  this  mixing  done.  We 
tried  the  Pnrple  King  Yerbena  and  Flower  of  the  Daiy 
Geraniom,  once  with  the  flowers  picked  off;  bnt  the  venoaa 
is  a  warmer  colour  and  mskee  a  richer  bed.  The  whole  ia 
beantifiilly  kept,  and  does  as  mnoh  credit  to  Mr.  Heads  at 
his  fine  Or^aa.  It  mnst  have  been,  literally  speaking,  m)- 
bill  work  to  make  this  place  in  snoh  a  barren  situation.  Ta» 
consHTvatory  is  small  but  well  filled.  Being  an  architectmal 
stmcture,  it  is,  like  all  of  that  class,  ill-adapted  for  planta. 
The  della  behind  the  honse  are  being  filled  with  Ax  '  ~~ 
plants,  which  are  best  Baited  foi  heath  bo3b.— J.  F. 
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DINOEBEN  HOUSE. 


In  tiines  gone  by  it  was  nsnal  to  look  for  good  gardening 
onW  in  retired  conntTy  places,  where  the  smoke  of  factories 
and  the  dust  of  mach-osed  thoroughfares  never  found  their 
way,  and  when  many  gardening  requirements,  espedaUy  for 
forcing  purposes,  were  only  to  be  had  in  such  rural  retreats. 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  for  supplying  bottom  heat  and  subse- 
quently furnishing  leaf  mould,  were  only  to  be  had  in  quan- 
tity in  places  where  they  grew,  and  many  other  things 
wanted  in  a  g^arden,  as  stakes  of  all  kinds,  were  only  to  be 
obtained  where  grown.  However,  times  have  altered ;  the 
most  bulky  commodities  are  removed  long  distances  with 
ease  and  economy,  and  the  benefits  of  one  neighbourhood 
are  brought  home  to  another.  Facilities  for  ganiening  are 
now  as  much  at  the  command  of  the  suburban  dweller  as  of 
those  further  removed;  and  we  often  see  villa  residences 
in  fiaahionable  neighbourhoods  possessing  all  the  require- 
ments of  country  pmoes  of  longer  standing.  A  plot  of  ground 
of  no  great  extent  is  made  to  combine  park,  pleasure  ground, 
and  garden ;  and  the  natural  features  of  the  locality  being 
often  judiciously  blended  in,  the  whole  frequently  presents 
effects  that  may  be  copied  elsewhere.  Amongst  such  sub- 
urban dwellings  we  now  and  then  meet  with  some  which 
daim  a  higher  position  alike  for  their  extent  and  the  taste 
and  skill  displayed  in  their  management  or  arrangement. 
Conspicuous  amongst  tiiese  is  that  to  which  I  now  call 
attention,  and  which  from  its  many  axtistio  features  will 
well  repay  a  visit. 

Dinorben  House,  the  residence  of —  Beed,  Esq.,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  a  little  distance  from 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  site  of  the  mansion  is  the  side  of 
one  of  those  eminences  which  give  the  district  around  this 
fiishionable  town  so  richly  varied  an  aspect.  The  house 
itself  is  new — ^in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  the  builder's 
hands  from  the  great  number  of  workmen  about  it ;  but  when 
finished  it  will  no  doubt  present  a  noble  aspect,  and  for 
many  generations  remain  a  monument  of  the  taste  of  its 
founder.  It  is  hardly  my  province  to  enter  upon  the 
arohiteotural  features,  but  I  may  state  that  the  mansion 
is  fiioed  with  Caen  stone  of  the  b^t  quality,  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  the  most  suitaUe  for  ^e  highest  description 
of  decorative  work.  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  has  been 
largely  introduced  without  at  the  same  time  running  into 
any  of  the  superfluities  which  defeat  the  purpose  of  or- 
namentation, and  of  which  in  the  present  age  we  have 
certainly  many  examples ;  but  here  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
surfacing  has  been  reserved  to  give  solidity  to  the  whole, 
while  •ornament  where  really  wanted  has  been  furnished 
with  no  sparing  hand.  The  mansion,  which  faces  the  south- 
east, is  approached  from  the  contrary  direction  by  a  car- 
riage road  making  a  curve  round  the  high  ground  at  the 
back.  The  entrance-gates,  which  are  very  handsome,  open 
from  the  high  road  leading  from  Tunbridge  We^  to  Pem- 
bury.  The  width  of  this  road  gives  no  little  importance 
to  the  villas  and  mansions  to  which  it  affords  access;  while 
the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  whole,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  the  jpicturesque  scenery,  and,  certainly  not  the  least, 
the  fiuhionable  company  by  which  the  various  tenements 
are  occupied,  all  tend  to  give  this  district  an  appearance  of 
wealth  which  only  the  higher  class  of  watering-places  present. 
The  example  set  by  the  proprietor  of  Dinorben  House  has 
evidently  had  a  great  effect  in  inducing  others  to  build  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  and  mansions  of  greater  or  less  claims 
to  notice  are  rising  in  various  directions. 

As  I  have  just  remarked,  the  mansion  fiu^es  the  south- 
east^ and  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  highway  to  secure 
the  requisite  degree  of  privacy.  The  ground  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  now  in  a  transition  state,  wul  doubtless  hereafter 
be  rendered  attractive  by  the  many  valuable  trees  removed 
there,  Hr.  Beed  having  for  years  been  an  extensive  pur- 
diaser  of  fine  specimens  of  Pinuses  and  other  trees ;  and  some 
good  examples  of  successful  transplanting  were  pointed  out 
to  me,  amongst  others  was  an  Araucaria  imbricata  about 
85  feet  high,  which  had  been  three  times  transplanted  in 
the  last  seven  years.  This,  however,  was  not  on  the  plot  of 
ground  alluded  to,  neither  had  ^e  yarious  removals  wludi 


the  tree  had  undergone  been  beneficial  to  it,  although  its 
appearance  was  better  than  could  have  been  expected  in  the 
case  of  a  tree  which  had  been  so  often  sutgected  to  such  an 
ordeaL 

Between  the  mansion  and  the  high  road  is  situated  the 
kitchen  garden,  in  which  are  some  good,  usefhl  hothouses. 
The  Grapes  are  particularly  fine;  in  fact,  I  should  say  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Vines,  that  the  soil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood seemed  better  adapted  to  their  weU-being  than  most 
of  the  mixtures  that  are  compounded  at  so  much  cost  else- 
where. A  very  short  distance  from  Dinorben  House  is 
the  garden  whence  Mr.  Drummond  sent  some  remarkably 
fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes  to  the  London 
shows  two  years  ago,  winning  the  first  raizes  in  his  class ; 
and  when  I  state  that  those  at  Dinorben  House  were  scarcely 
inferior,  I  need  say  no  more  in  their  &vour.  The  trees  ana 
other  things  in  the  garden  were  also  good,  and  a  conserva- 
tory adjoining  the  mansion  was  well  ftiraished  with  fiowering 
plants ;  but  the  principal  feature  of  the  place  was  the  pic- 
turesque grounds  fronting  the  mansion,  and  stretching  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  it. 

The  mansion  bein^  on  a  ridge,  the  descent  ends  in  a 
valley,  the  ground  rising  ag^ain  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
this  valley  the  spirited  proprietor  has  at  gpreat  cost  formed  a 
fine  pieoe  of  ornamental  water  of  some  three  or  four  acres  in 
extent,  and  so  contrived  as  to  present  a  more  natural  ap- 
pearance  than  most  artificial  sheets  of  water.  A  judicious 
disposition  of  trees  and  shrubs  about  it,  with  a  very  larse 
amount  of  excavation,  have  rendered  it  as  a  whole  as  higluy 
ornamental  as  its  Hmited  size  will  admit.  The  ground  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water  has  likewise  not  been  for- 
gotten in  the  liberal  disposition  of  shrubs  and  trees,  while 
the  more  dressed  side  nearer  the  house  has  been  rendered 
highly  interesting  by  the  excavations  and  embankments^ 
rendered  necessary  by  the  artificial  damming  up  of  the  water* 
having  been  tastefully  formed  into  rockwon.  This  has  not 
been  frittered  away  into  whimsical  combinations,  of  which  we 
see  so  many  examples,  but  has  the  more  plain  and  solid  ap- 
pearance which  natural  scenery  in  an  undisturbed  state 
presents  at  places  to  our  view,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  class  of  plants  which  are  grown.  These  consist 
of  a  liberal  quantity  of  Pampas  Giniss,  Cotoneaster,  Juni- 
perus,  double  Furze,  on  the  nigher  and  drier  places,  and 
many  other  plants,  with  some  weeping  deciduous  plants 
overhanging  tiie  whole.  In  one  of  fiie  groups  I  noticed  a 
fine  specimen  of  Aralia  in  beautifiil  fiower,  and  as  shrubs 
fiowering  in  October  are  for  from  numerous,  it  would  be  well 
if  those  intending  planting  would  secure  plants  of  this 
pretty  shrub,  which,  together  with  Ligustrum  japonicum» 
and  some  others,  form  fSke  objects  at  tms  season.  Betum- 
ing  from  this  digression,  I  may  observe  that  the  rockwork 
and  its  accompaniments  formed  a  pleasing  object  by  the  edge 
of  the  water ;  and  where  this  emptied  itself  into  a  lower  level 
a  waterfaU  was  provided,  and  the  water  was  subsequently  con- 
veyed through  other  channels  to  an  artificial  baun,  forming 
a  feature  that  will  be  described  hereafter. 

I  have  said  that  considerable  addition  is  being  made  to- 
the  mansion,  and  numbers  of  workmen  were  busily  em- 
ployed. A  larg^  force  was  also  engaged  in  removing  earth 
immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  jpreparatorjr,  I  believe,  to 
a  terraoe  with  balustrading,  &c.,  bemg  formed,  and  probably 
below  this  a  geometrical  garden,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 
Operations  are  going  on  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  siwce 
between  the  mansion  and  the  shrubbery  forming  the  screen- 
work  to  the  rockery  att^e  extremity  of  the  lake.  Eastward^ 
however,  of  this  tiiere  was  a  large  space  which  had  been, 
planted  some  years,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  trees 
told  that  the  treatment  they  had  received,  had  been  to  their 
liking.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  ground  being  to  the 
south-east,  an  avenue  of  Deodar  Cedars  formed  the  extreme 
eastern  boundary  of  the  dressed  ground  in  that  quarter, 
the  ground  descending  in  a  somewhat  uniform  feJl  ot,  per- 
haps, one  in  eight  or  nine,  for  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  bottom,  where  a  handsome  basin  received  the  water  that 
passed  from  the  lake  above  allnded  to,  which  in  some  nnaeeiL 
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maimer  entered  and  passed  through  the  basin,  keeping  its 
water  at  all  times  pure  and  fresh.  The  basin  also  oonts^ed 
a  piece  of  sculpture  said  to  be  of  some  artistic  merit,  and 
like  others  of  its  class,  the  fountain  could  be  mode  to  play 
from  a  supply  furnished  by  artificial  means,  but  without  this 
its  position,  and  the  fine  avenue  of  Deodars  pointing  to  it, 
gave  it  a  fine  appearance.  The  ground  rises  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  basin,  and  the  avenue  ending  there,  a  summer- 
house  with  another  shrubbery  formed  a  very  good  termina- 
tion. The  summer-house  or  grotto  being  slightly  elevated,  the 
rising  ground  with  the  two  lines  of  fine  trees  looked  remark- 
ably well,  while  the  mansion  and  sloping  groimd  in  front  of 
it  was  also  seen  to  great  advantage. 

^  From  this  point  there  was  another  walk  skirting  the  other 
side  of  the  pond.  It  was  margined  by  shrubs,  and  had,  I 
noticed^  an  edging  of  Berberis,  or  Mahonia,  as  it  is  often 
called.  Some  other  walks  in  the  same  neighbourhood  were 
edged  with  that  very  useful  plant  Cotoneaster  microphyDa, 
but  I  must  not  pass  over  the  fine  avenue  of  Deodars  with- 
out again  ciUling  attention  to  it,  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  tree  for  the  purpose.  Those  here  alluded  to  were 
nearly  of  unifoim  size  and  appearance,  15  or  18  feet  high, 
perhaps,  and  in  their  present  condition  with  the  beautifhl 
fflade  of  turf  between  them  (no  gravel),  they  formed  a 
roature  that  cannot  well  be  too  often  copied ;  the  only  fault, 
perhaps,  but  which  it  is  likely  will  not  be  found  out  for 
twenty  years  yet,  is  that  the  avenue  is  too  narrow.  Witiiout 
measuring  it,  the  width  did  not  appear  more  than  45  feet, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  done  for  Wellingtonias,  or  some 
deciduous  tree  intended  to  spread  at  top,  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  Deodars.  A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  case  of  the 
same  kind  with  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  had  been  planted 
about  the  same  distance  apart,  and  after  a  growth  of  about 
thirty  years,  they  interfered  very  seriously  with  the  gravel- 
walk  between  them,  several  of  the  branches  meeting.  Now 
this  ought  never  to  be  the  case  with  Cfedars,  as  their  beauty 
consists  in  our  being  able  to  survey  them  in  their  entirety, 
without  mutilation  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  for  many 
years  this  will  continue  to  be  a  noble  avenue,  and  it, 
and  the  other  fine  trees  of  the  choicest  species  of  Pinus  with 
which  the  lawn  is  interspersed,  exhibit  what  skill  and  enter- 
prise can  do  in  a  limited  period.  I  believe  the  formation  of 
the  grounds,  together  witii  some  other  artistic  work,  is  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Mamock,  while  the  good  keeping  of  the 
whole,  where  not  invaded  by  alterations  going  on,  reflected 

feat  credit  on  the  worthy  gardener,  to  whose  kindness 
am  indebted  for  a  sight  of  a  place  remarkable  for  the 
tapid  progress  it  has  made  in  the  last  few  years,  pro- 
fl^ss  no  doubt  facilitated  by  the  kindly  nature  of  the  soil. 
This  seems  to  be  of  that  intermediate  kind  which  will  grow 
American  plants  and  other  shrubs  as  well  as  trees.  The 
influence  of  the  climate  has  also,  no  doubt,  something  to  do 
with  it ;  but  the  great  moving  power  no  doubt  is  the  perse- 
vering energy  of  the  proprietor,  who  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
loMf  live  to  see  the  perfection  of  objects  of  his  own  raising, 
ana  in  his  declining  years  witness  the  advance  to  maturity 
of  many  of  those  pets  which  all  who  are  fond  of  out-door  gar- 
dening surround  themselves  with,  while  another  and  another 
generation  after  that  may  look  with  admiration  on  the  noble 
specimens  of  Wellingtonia,  and  other  trees,  and  be  told  that 
these  fine  trees  were  planted,  and  the  noble  dwelling  adioin- 
ing  them  erected,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 

Jw   BfOBSOK. 


EOSES  IN  THE  JSTOETH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  certain  Boses  succeed 
in  this  northern  climate:  I  beg,  therefore,  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  some  of  the  varieties  I  have  in  cultivation ; 
but  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the  soil 
and  situation  in  which  they  are  grown. 

The  ground  is  what  may  be  called  a  good,  free,  working  soil, 
cf  a  darkish  colour,  rather  light  than  heavy ;  the  situation, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  my  time  being  limited, 
ii  in  front  of  my  cottage  on  a  border  facing  the  south,  to 
^Hiich  the  ground  slopes  abont  1  foot  in  5.  The  soil  is  of 
yod  depth,  and  being  on  the  gravel  is  naturally  well 


Before  beginning  to  particularise  them  I  may  state  that^ 
out  of  sixty  or  seventy  varieties  which  are  now  growing  in 
my  small  c-arden,  and  the  whole  of  them  were  selected  at 
random  as  mr  as  their  suitability  for  northern  situations  was 
concerned,  I  find  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  that  will 
not  do  well  with  proper  care  and  attention,  especially  if 
budded  on  the  Manetti,  and  planted  deeply.  My  young 
plants,  none  of  them  above  two  years  old,  produced  blooms 
this  season  which  were  admired  by  aU  who  saw  them. 

From  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir  dela  Malmaison  (botih 
in  bud,  with  many  others,  at  the  present  time),  I  cut  blooms 
which  measured  5  and  5^  inches  in  diameter  respectively, 
without  a  faded  petal,  and  with  a  freshness  of  colour  I  never 
saw  surpassed  in  England,  if,  indeed,  equalled ;  others  were 
equally  good,  such  as  Comtesse  de  ChabriUant,  William 
Griffiths,  Madame  Boll,  Baronne  Prevost,  Madame  Yidot, 
Anna  Alexieff, Louise  Odier,  and  many  others;  amongst  whidi 
the  Noisettes,  Celine  Forestier  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes 
were  most  beautiful,  although  only  planted  last  spring. 
The  dark  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  and 
Triomphe  de  Lyon  did  not  do  quite  so  well;  although  the 
plants  were  quite  healthy,  their  flowers  did  not  open  fr«ely« 
Prince  Camille  de  Bohan,  I  believe,  will  prove  a  good  Bose 
for  the  north ;  it  is  a  fine  grower,  and  in  colour  very  rich  and 
distinct :  with  me  it  was  almost  black.  Empereur  de  Maroc 
and  Cardinal  Patrizzi  have  also  done  very  well,  as,  indeed, 
have  all  the  Boses  in  my  collection  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  grafted  plants,  which  I  flnd  are  not  at  aU  suited  for  this 
locality,  they  may  as  well,  smd  much  better  I  think,  be  on 
their  own  roots  at  once.  For  instance :  G^ant  des  BatailleS 
and  Lord  Baglan  (the  latter  a  strong  grower),  did  not  move 
at  all  the  first  year ;  the  former  has  not  yet  produced  a 
bloom  worthy  of  its  reputation ;  and  last  Felnruaiy  I  put  in 
a  plant  each  of  Colonel  de  Bougemont  and  L^n  des  Com- 
bats, and  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  scarcely  grown 
at  all,  while  Francis  the  First,  a  Bose  of  moderate  growth, 
has  reached  nearly  4  feet  in  height.  Peril aps  their  slow 
growth  may  be  attributed  to  their  having  been  worked  in- 
doors at  a  high  temperature,  and  sent  out  before  being 
properly  hardened  oflr  j  but  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
they  are  useless,  especially  when  rapid  growth  is  an 
object. 

Some  of  the  others  of  my  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  erown 
most  luxuriantly,  especially  Alexandrine  Bachmeten  and 
Queen  Victoria;  but  the  latter  does  not  open  well,  whidi  I 
fear  may  turn  out  to  be  the  case  with  that  fine  Bose  Augusta 
Mi^,  which  I  did  not  allow  to  bloom  this  season  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  plant ;  it  is  now  large  and  healthy, 
having  grown  very  r^idly.  Madame  Louise  Carique,  Jules 
Margottin,  Victor  Verdier.  and  Beine  des  Violettes  have 
grown  finely;  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Souvenir  de  la  Beine 
d'Angleterre,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  La  Beine,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Bulfon,  and  Dr.  Bretonreau,  judging  from  the  progress 
made  by  the  plants,  which  were  very  small  at  the  time  of 
planting,  I  think  wiU  also  do  well,  but  the  last  is  too  dwarf 
inhabit. 

The  Boturbon  Bose  Paxton  is  a  very  strong  grower;  but 
Acidalie,  though  I  think  it  will  ultimately  succeed,  has  not 
yet  shown  any  sign  of  being  a  vigorous  gfrower,  as  most 
nurserymen  describe  it. 

I  have  also  a  few  summer  Boses  that  have  done  remark- 
ably well— viz..  Paul  Bicaut,  Coupe  d*H6b^,  Brennos,  Cb^ 
n^dol^,  and  the  Mosses  Laneii,  Comtesse  de  MnrinaiSy 
Baronne  de  Wassenaer,  Princess  Adelaide,  a  very  strong 
grower,  and  Celina;  the  latter  has  grown  pretty  freely 
here, although  generally  describedas  dwarf.  However  mudh 
some  people  may  fancy  this  Bose,  I  feel  rather  disappointed 
with  it ;  its  buds  are  pretty  enough,  but  the  flowers  are  onJ^ 
semi-double. 

The  Austrian  Bose  Harrisonii  grows  and  flowers  freely 
here,  and  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  Persian  Yellow  will  not 
open  with  me  at  all;  I  have  it,  however,  budded  on  the 
Briar,  and  hope  to  see  a  flower  or  two  next  season  for  the 
trouble  I  have  taken  with  it. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  budded,  last  year  and  this, 
some  forty  or  more  stocks  of  the  Dog  Bose,  &c.,  from  which 
I  expect  a  fine  display  of  bloom  next  season.  Amongst  the 
first-budded  were  two  Boses  I  had  given  me  by  a  neigh- 
bour the  year  before,  which,  on  opening  their  flowers,  I  did 
not  consider  good  enough  to  grow  oeside  the  other  varieties. 
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I  WAS  aboat  to  take  them  up,  and  throw  them  away,  when 
aa  idea  strack  me  that  I  nii^ht  torn  them  to  aocoont  by 
oonyerting  them  into  standards  of  some  other  sort :  I  ooa- 
saqnently  bodded  one,  a  plant  with  a  clean  stem  of  about 
15  inches  in  height,  with  Dachesse  de  Cambac^s,  and  the 
.other,  abont  3^  feet  high,  with  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot;  the 
fonner  firom  a  dormant  bnd  has  this  season  gprown  into  a 
fine  bushy  head,  which  produced  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight 
bads ;  and  the  latter,  firom  a  bud  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  a  pin-head  before  starting  into  growth  in  the  spring, 
has  thrown  up  four  stfong  shoots  which  have  scarcely  ceased 
Uooming  finom  July  to  the  present  time. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  this  is  that  fixun  what  I  have 
seen  I  believe  it  will  make  an  excellent  stock,  which  the  Dog 
Boee  is  not  under  all  circamstances ;  for  in  light  and  dry 
soils,  unless  mulched  or  otlierwise  carefully  attended  to,  it 
will  not  thrive  at  aU.  On  the  contrary,  the  Rose  I  speak  of 
I4>pears  to  do  well  in  almost  any  situation ;  it  g^^ws  and 
flowers  ireely  in  most  of  the  cottage  gardens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  it  receives  not  the  sUghtest  attention.  In 
colour  it  is  of  a  rosy  pink  when  nearly  opened,  but  soon 
changes  to  a  pale  blush  or  white ;  flowers  large  and  irregular 
in  shf^>e ;  in  its  wood  and  foliage  it  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  Moss  Comtesse  de  Murinais.  It  does  not,  at  least  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  throw  up  suckers  at  long  dis- 
tances fix>m  the  root  like  the  Dog  liosc,  which  is  a  great 
advantage ;  for  standards  are  frequently  half  ruined  by  these 
secret  enemies  before  one  is  aware  of  their  existence.  I  in- 
tend, however,  giving  it  a  further  trial,  having  put  in  a 
dozen  or  two  for  budding  on  next  season,  after  which  1  will 
be  better  able  to  judg^  of  it. 

Although  the  Eose,  as  you  may  have  observed,  is  my 
especial  fovourite,  I  do  not  altogether  forget  the  cultiva- 
tion of  other  plants ;  but  as  your  patience  must  now  be 
nearly  exhausted,  I  will  merely  state  in  conclusion  that 
witii  various  flowers,  firom  the  humble  Crocus  to  the  more 
stal^  Tulip  and  Gladiolus,  with  masses  of  Saponaria, 
Kasturtimns,  Stocks,  and  Asters,  I  have  contrived  through- 
out the  season  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  humblest 
cottages  in  the  Highlands  look  cheerful,  but,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, comfortable  by  having  the  kitchen  garden  well  stocked 
with  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  including  Scarlet  Runners 
even,  which  are  not  known  here  as  an  article  of  food,  a  few 
irioe  TOWS  of  Celery,  and  some  other  things  quite  foreign  to 
this  locality.  Being  a  young  amateur,  I  feel  some  hesita- 
tion in  forwarding  these  remarks ;  but  the  articles  on  the 
Boee  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  The  Jouknal  or 
HoBTic't  LTUBE,  to  which  I  am  a  regular  subscriber,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  England,  I  do  so  in  order  to  show  that 
the  queen  of  flowers,  with  a  little  care,  can  be  grown,  and 
grown  wen,  even  in  our  Highland  glens.  I  regret,  however, 
to  state  that,  although  such  may  be  the  case,  cottage  gar- 
dening in  the  Highlands  is  much  noglected ;  a  few  Cabbages, 
Greens,  and  Potatoes  are  certainly  trDin  necessity  grown, 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  the  Highland  cottager, 
generally  speaking,  takes  no  delight  whatever. — Loch  Ness, 
Fort  AuffusiMS,  Inverness. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 


November  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
held  on  the  7th  inst.,  was  very  fully  attended,  in  consequence 
of  that  evening  being  fixed  for  the  presentation  of  a  very 
handsome  piece  of  plate  (in  the  shape  of  an  6pergne  repre- 
senting a  Palm  tree  with  outspreading  branches,  the  base 
clothed  with  foliage,  amongst  which  insects  were  sporting), 
to  Williiun  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  Treasurer  of  the 
B<^al  Horticultural  Society,  &c.,  one  of  the  most  liberal 

K^ns  of  entomological  science.  This  piece  of  plate  had 
en  subscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Society ;  and  the 
address  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  engrossed  on  vellum, 
set  forth  Mr.  Saunders's  claims  upon  entomologists  for  his 
unifbrm  liberality  and  devotion  to  the  Society.  Amongst  the 
insects  represented  at  the  foot  of  tne  tree  were  several  which 
bad  been  dedicated  by  their  describers  to  Mr.  Saunders,  such 
as  the  Erydna  Saunoersii,  Mecynorhina  Saundersii,  &c.  Mr. 
Saunders,  after  expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  members  for 
80  handsome  a  gift,  impressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
clffefhl  investigation  into  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 


ol^ects  of  their  study*  and  which  bad  been  too  much  mtffiocML 
by  entomologists.  He  had  been  aaxious  to  ferward  saotio 
entomology  by  assisting  in  sending  out  collectors  to  foreign 
coxmtries;  but  the  collections  whi^  be  had  thus  formed 
were  fireely  open  to  any  one  desirous  of  studying  them ;  and 
he  should  muck  pref^  ttat  the  many  new  species  which 
had  thus  been  obtained  shouki  be  dwcribed  by  our  own 
writers  rather  than  left  for  ioreigAers  to  publisb. 

Mr.  Sidebottom  exhibited  four  ^eeies  0f  Beetles  brWig 
ing  to  the  ficunily  Coroulionide  new  to  the  British  liste 
munely,  Lixus  fiHformis,  Sibyaes  eanus,  PsntelBa  griseiisiy 
and  Ceutorhynchus  Powen. 

Mr.  F.  Saiith  exhibited  speoimens  of  both  sesEes  of  a  new 
British  Bee,  Bombus  pomoram,  taken  near  I>eal,  and  wbiek 
had  been  mistaken  for  a  supposed  vaiiety  of  A^tbus  m- 
pestris,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  trae  species  of  Homble 
Bee. 

Mr.  Saunders  exhiMted  some  GaUs  §ouiid  on  rootlets  ci 
the  Oak  several  feet  xmdergxound,  from  which  about  a  week 
previously  wingless  speoimens  of  a  species  of  Cymps  made 
their  ai^>earance,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  females.  It  was 
difficult  to  understand  how  these  insects  could  either  make 
their  escape  out  of  the  ground  from  such  a  depth,  or  bow 
they  could  find  their  way  from  the  sorfiMe  to  the  rootlets  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  It  was  also  rensarkaMe  that  tke  males 
were  not  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  this  was  a  case  of  alternation  of  generations,  such  at 
had  recently  been  pointed  out  as  'existing  in  the  genos 
Cynipe  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that,  so  ftr 
as  his  observations  went,  not  a  single  male  individual  of  the 
genus  Cynips  was  known.  The  same  was  also  the  ease  witk 
a  species  of  Tenthredo  (Hemichroa  Alni),  of  which  hundreds 
of  females  had  been  taken,  but  no  male  had  ever  been  seen 
either  in  this  country  or  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  a  remarkable  kind  of  Gall  found 
on  Oak  trees,  resembling  a  lump  of  cotton  wool,  of  whicl^ 
however,  the  perfect  insect  was  not  known. 

Mr.  Saunders  also  exhibited  several  other  kinds  of  GaUs^ 
which  he  had  found  in  Switzerland. 

A  series  of  engravings  of  British  species  of  Hemiptera 
intended  for  a  work  on  that  order  to  be  published  by  the 
Bay  Society,  was  exhibited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  S.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Brightkampton* 
giving  an  account  of  the  carrying  out  of  disei^ed  larve  of 
Wasps  by  the  perfect  insects.  He  had  observed  this  in 
nests  of  both  Tespa  vulgaris  and  sylvestris.  He  had  also 
found  the  larvae  of  the  parasitic  Bipiphorus  in  the  nests  of 
these  insects,  and  had  observed  that  the  larv3  enclosed  in 
the  larger  cells  of  the  queen  Wasps  were  larger  than  those 
in  the  small  worker  cells. 

Professor  Westwood  suggested  that  the  larvs  of  the  Wasps 
appeared  to  have  been  attacked  by  an  epidemic  similar  to 
that  in  the  hive  Bee,  described  in  these  pages  under  the 
name  of  foul  brood  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  and  Mr.  F.  Smith 
gave  an  account  of  his  visit  to  that  gentleman,  who  bad 
unfortunately  rediscovered  the  malady  in  one  of  his  hives. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  several  beantifiil 
specimens  of  the  very  rare  Trocbilium  sphegifonne,  reared 
from  the  stalks  of  Alder  in  North  Staflbrdshire. 

The  Secretary  gave  a  very  favourable  account  of  tke  re- 
cent exhibition  of  natural  history  at  Huddersfield,  in  whiob 
insects  were  well  represented,  amongst  which  was  a  remaiic- 
able  hermaphrodite  specimen  of  Liparis  dispar.  The  e^dii* 
bition  had  proved  a  complete  financial  success. 

Mr.  Baly  read  a  paper  containing  descriptions  of  new 
species  of  exotic  Plant  Beetles  (Phytophaga). 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  sent  an  artitde 
containing  a  general  survey  of  the  entomology  of  our  Sontk 
Australian  colonies  as  hitherto  known.  About  five  thcMi- 
sand  species  of  Coleoptera  had  been  captured,  including 
200  Carabid£e,  600  Carculionidffi,  4^  Chzysomelidfie,  300  Bu- 
prestidfiB,  &c. 

The  Secretary  read  a  translation  of  a  memoir  leoently 
published  on  the  natural  history  of  a  species  of  Coocu^ 
which  attacks  the  Sugar  Canes  in  the  ishmd  of  Mauritina. 
In  the  discussion  whidi  ensued  on  this  paper  Mr.  SaandevB 
stated  the  very  beneficial  results  be  had  found  in  the  em- 
ployment of  diluted  spirits  of  wine  (one-half  of  water),  te 
the  destruction  of  Mealy  Bug  and  other  ^ecies  of  CecoldM 
in  greenhouses.    Thus  ^uted  it  does  not  injure  the  plants. 
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and  when  applied  in  small  quantitieB  at  the  tip  of  a  leaf  it 
runs  down  the  veins,  in  which  especially  are  nestled  the 
young  of  the  Scale  insects  or  Mealy  Bags. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHXN  OABDKN. 

Cahb€iges,  hoe  between  the  earliest-planted,  and  also  be- 
tween Lettaces,  &c.  This  should  be  frequently  done  to 
growing  crops  throughout  the  winter,  as  by  keeping  the 
surfiu^  loose  and  open  frost  is  prevented  from  penetrating 
to  any  great  depth,  and  the  roots  are  kept  in  a  more  active 
state.  Celery  may  have  a  final  earthing-up  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  if  the  weather  has  prevented  its  being  done  before. 
Cardoons  may  tdso  be  treated  in  a  similar  way.  Leeks,  they 
should  have  more  earth  drawn  to  them  before  frt>st  sets  in. 
They  are  an  excellent  vegetable  when  well  blanched.  Peou, 
whenever  the  ground  becomes  dry  put  in  a  second  crop  of 
an  early  sort,  as  also  Mazagan  Beans.  If  Peas  are  sown  in 
the  open  quarters  the  drills  should  be  protected  by  a  ridge 
of  earth  kept  to  the  north  or  east  of  the  rows.  Keep  down 
mice  by  trapping,  they  are  troublesome  to  early-sown  crops 
of  the  above.  Radishes  should  be  sown  either  singly  or  with 
the  Short  Horn  Carrot  on  a  dry  warm  border  in  beds.  The 
Early  Frame  or  Short-topped  is  best  at  this  time.  Cover 
the  beds  with  straw  or  litter  tiU  the  seeds  germinate,  when 
they  should  be  uncovered  every  day  when  not  frosty.  Sea- 
hale,  the  old  plan  of  forcing  Sea-ksJe  was  a  most  expensive 
and  unsatisfactory  mode,  expensive  on  account  of  the 
breakage  of  pots,  and  the  loss  of  hibour,  and  unsatisfactory 

on  account  of  the  want  of  more  perfect  control  over  the    ^ 

whole  proceeding.  The  best  as  well  as  the  most  economical  |  reconMoended  at  that  time;  those  to  flower  in  spring  should 
plan  is  to  take  up  the  roots  and  force  them  in  a  body,  after  y^  planted  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  best 
the  manner  of  Asparagus.   To  accomplish  this,  it  is  of  course    p^^s  are  the  48-Bize  for  one  bulb,  and  the  32-sized  pot  for 


STOVZ. 

This  will  require  a  very  liberal  ventilation  now,  increasing 
fire  heat,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  Still  apply 
moisture  to  the  air,  although  in  a  dimhiished  degree ;  but 
withhold  moisture  entirely  from  the  roots  of  deciduons 
Orchids,  or  tiiose  sinking  into  a  state  of  repose.  If  there  is 
any  fear  of  a  scarcity  of  bloom  next  May,  a  portion  of  the 
Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  should  be  repotted  at  once»  and 
placed  in  a  warm  part  of  the  house,  choosing  such  as  have 
been  longest  at  rest ;  and  a  few  Clerodendrons,  AllaniandaB, 
a  plant  or  two  of  Echites  splendens,  and  Dipladenia  crassi- 
noda,  may  also  be  started.  Let  Ixoras  and  all  other  hard- 
wooded  plants  t^at  have  made  sufficient  growth,  be  kept 
rather  dry  at  the  root,  in  order  to  check  their  growth,  and 
induce  a  tendency  to  form  bloom-buds,  but  do  not  let  the 
soil  in  the  pots  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage. 

GBKEKHOUSX  AND  CONSBBVATORT. 

Should  dull  weather  continue,  occasional  fire  heat  will  be 
required  for  the  plants  in  these  houses.  The  fires  should  be 
lighted  in  the  morning,  in  order  that  the  houses  may  be 
tfirown  open  during  the  day  to  promote  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  This  will  dry  up  damp  and  help  to  keep  the  plants  in 
a  healthy  state.  Let  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  be  slightly 
stirred  to  remove  moss  and  promote  free  evaporation  from 
the  surface. 

PITS  AND  FBAJfXS. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  garden  frame,  and  some  stable 
manure  or  tan  to  furnish  a  gentle  heat,  Hyacintha  may 
be  had  in  flower  at  Christmas,  and  with  a  good  stock  of 
bulbs  the  display  may  be  kept  up  till  April  or  May.  For 
early  forcing  the  bulbs  should  bo  planted  in  Septemb^,  as 


necessary  to  grow  the  roots  strong,  for  the  especial  purpose, 
and  in  the  kitchen  garden.     Such  roots  being  available, 
they  may  be  forced  m  any  structure  from  which  light  and 
the  severity  of  the  weather  are  excluded.    The  roote  can  be 
either  forced  in  frames  with  a  double  mat  nailed  down  over 
the  glass,  or  under  the  mere  wooden  box ;  but  the  best 
place  is  the  Mushroom-house.    A  sunken  pit  is  necessary, 
and  this  should  be  a  yard  in  depth — that  is,  2  feet  for  the 
fermenting  material,  and  1  foot  or  nearly  so,  for  the  crowns 
to  rise,  with  any  opaque  covering  considered  necessary.  The 
strongest  fermenting  material  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  slight  covering  of  old  leaves,  the  crowns  are  set  thereon 
as  thickly  as  they  can  stand,  and  fiUed  up  between  with  old 
tan.  If  at  the  beginning  the  heat  is  too  strong  it  is  reduced 
by  the  application  of  cold  water,  repeated  if  necessary,  and 
when  the  crowns  are  3  inches  long  aHl  the  remaining  bottom 
heat  is  done  away  with  by  the  application  of  cold  water ; 
this  renders  the  Kale  stronger,  and  retards  it  for  succession. 
Bhubarb  may  be  forced  in  a  similar  way.    This,  however, 
may  be  placed  in  large  pots,  and  set  on  flues  or  other  warm 
sur&oes.    Asparagus  requires  the  same  treatment,  but  it 
should  have  4  inches  of  soil  over  the  crowns,  for  if  the  stalks 
be  long  exposed  to  a  low  temperatiure,  they  wiU  be  hard  and 
of  inferior  flavour. 

FBXnr  OABDCN. 

Where  orchard  trees  have  been  left  for  some  years  un- 
pmned,  the  hand-saw  will  be  required  to  thin  out  the  larger 
branches.  Keep  the  middle  of  the  trees  open  to  admit  air, 
and  to  promote  the  formation  of  fruit-buds  on  the  interior 
Dranches.  It  is,  however,  a  bad  practice  to  leave  any  de- 
scription of  fruit  tree  to  itself,  as  it  would  in  all  cases  pay 
the  cultivator  to  prune  once  a-year  at  least.  Push  forward 
pnming,  nailing,  and  tying  espalier  trees,  and  suchlike 
tedious  operations,  as  &8t  as  the  weather  and  circumstances 
will  admit. 

FLOWSB  OABDXK. 

Let  lawns  be  well  rolled  when  sufficiently  dry  for  the 
purpose.  Every  part  of  the  turf  should  be  frequently  swept 
during  the  wintcor.  Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  enjoyment 
d  pleasure-ground  scenery  as  well-kept  tur^  and  when  con- 
nected with  evergreen  shrubs  an  agreeable  reJief  to  the 
dreacinesa  of  th^  se^tfon  is  afforded,  which  renders  the  loss 
of  more  attnietiye  plant»  less  to  be  regretted.  At  the  saioe 
time  see  that  the  walks  azo  kept  dry  and  firm,  in  orde:^  ^ia| 
t^  W7  at  gg  t4ine8  W  oomfortable  to  wafk  njpoui 


three  bulbs.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  three  bulbs  grown 
together  in  one  pot  produce  a  much  finer  effect  than  single 
bmbs.  The  soil  should  be  one-half  fresh  loam,  decomposed 
horse  or  cowdnng,  with  a  small  portion  of  dean  sand  wdl 
intermixed.  If,  however,  this  cannot  be  obtained,  then  the 
lightest  and  richest  at  command  must  be  employed  instead. 
Fill  the  pote  lightly  with  the  prepared  compost,  and  place 
the  bulb  upon  the  surface,  slightly  pressing  it  into  the  soiL 
After  giving  a  liberal  watering  set  the  pote  out  of  doors  on 
a  place  where  perfect  drainage  is  secured,  and  oover  them 
with  about  a  foot  of  old  tan.  After  remaining  there  about  a 
month  or  five  weeks  the  bulbs  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to 
render  it  safe  to  remove  them  to  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
about  55^.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  roots  are 
not  allowed  to  penetrate  the  fermenting  material.  A  sit- 
ting-room window  forms  a  suitable  situation  for  Hyacinths 
whUe  in  bloom,  and  the  beauty  will  there  be  longer  in  finding 
thsm  in  most  places. — ^W.  Kxane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDKN. 

Tbibd  te  dean  it  up  a  bit,  but  the  dripping:  weather  pre- 
vented us  doing  more  than  clearing  the  walks  of  leaves; 
teking  up  Asparagus  for  an  early  bed,  filling  merely  one 
light  at  wrst,  as  we  have  rather  encroached  on  our  stock  in 
previous  years,  and  must  dispense  with  having  it  so  early 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  the  stock  fit  for  forcing  is  larger. 

ArHchokes,  GIO&0.— Cut  over  the  stems,  and  placed  some 
long  litter  over  each  sto<^  and  then  a  few  spadesfrd  of  soil 
over  it  to  keep  it  in  ite  place.  It  is  safest  to  give  these 
this  little  protection,  especially  in  heavy  soils.  The  assur- 
ance of  their  hardiness  will  be  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
want  of  a  supply  if,  from  trusting  to  that  assurance,  the 
plante  should  he  killed  by  a  severe  frost.  We  have  known 
them  stand  uninjured  and  unprotected  for  several  years, 
and  then,  i^Pter  another  season,  not  a  bit  of  the  old  plants 
was  left  alive. 

Qea-hdU.— Took  up  a  lot,  squeesed  the  roote  into  nots, 
and  placed  them  in  the  Mushroom-house.  It  would  b^ 
easier  -to  place  t^em  in  a  bed  at  once;  but  placing  the 
plante  in  pot^  A^^TPodU  of  their  being  moved  as  desirable, 
either  intQ  fb  gt^  b^^t^  beat.,  into  a  009I  diurk  fkoe  yfy^ 
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the  beads  iiiiffht  incline  to  oome  £uter  than  we  want  them. 
Other  yegetablei  maoh  the  same  as  in  the  two  prerions 
weeks. 

FBUrr  OABDSN. 

Took  most  of  the  Strawberry  pbmts  in  pots  nnder  ooyer 
in  the  orohard-honse.  Placed  some  in  frames  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  just  to  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  yet,  by 
giring  plenty  of  air,  prevent  anything  like  drawing  the 
crowns.  These  pots  are  merely  set  on  the  bed  in  reduced 
leayee,  a  foot  thick  of  fresh  leaves  being  beneath  them ;  bnt 
we  would  have  preferred  the  pots  to  have  been  either 
suspended  or  set  on  a  hard  bottom,  as  shelves.  Sec,  at  first, 
as  whatever  will  tend  now  to  produce  vigorous  foliage  will 
also  tend  to  rob  the  flower-buds  of  their  strength.  Having 
no  nice  airy  house  at  liberty,  we  do  not  now  desire  Straw- 
berries  very  earlv.  We  have  had  them  very  tidy  to  look  at 
at-Christmas  and  on  New  Tear's-day ;  but  unless  the  weather 
was  frosty  and  a  bright  sun,  there  was  little  flavour  in  the 
fruit.  In  bright  weather,  and  from  keeping  the  pots  rather 
dry  for  some  days  before  gathering,  the  fruit  was  very 
tolerable. 

Fnmod  some  more  Peaches,  and  looked  over  Grapes  in 
vineries,  and  fruit  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  in  the  frnit-room, 
as  this  dull  muggy  weather  is  the  worst  for  fruit-keepins. 
We  think  if  the  shelves  and  drawers  are  clean  nothing  shouH 
be  used  to  set  the  fruit  on  except  well-dried  paper.  Straw, 
hay,  &c.,  always  give  more  or  less  of  a  taint  whenever  they 
become  a  little  &mp.  In  this  dull  weather  a  pretty  free 
ventilation  should  also  be  given,  or  the  place  wiU  become 
too  damp  and  confined,  and  the  fruit  in  consequence  will 
sweat  and  rot.  A  few  rotting  fruit  will  contaminate  the 
whole  house,  and  ail  such  should  therefore  be  removed. 
Fruit  spotted  with  the  first  marks  of  decay  should  either  be 
used  at  once  or  given  to  the  garden  men,  as  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  fit  for  nothing. 

Except  in  some  of  our  Urge  places,  as  Trentham,  Enville, 
Luton  Hoo,  Wrest  Park,  &c.,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  suitable 
fruit-room.  Any  shed  or  out-of-the-way  place  is  made  to 
answer.  Much  may  be  done  in  the  most  unsuitable  places 
if  there  is  a  proper  amount  of  earnest  enthusiasm;  but  even 
enthusiasm  will  die  out  if  there  is  nothing  with  which  to 
feed  its  fire.  We  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  bachelor  gardener 
saved  the  crops  of  some  Peach  trees  for  two  years  in  a  severe 
frosty  night  by  each  time  getting  out  of  bed,  and  taking 
the  whole  of  his  bedclothes  to  act  as  coverings  to  the  trees. 
No  other  means  being  in  future  procurable,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietors objected  to  even  the  appearance  of  branches,  our 
old  eof^ire  at  last  cooled  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  the  next 
year  tiiie  frost  settled  the  young  crop.  That  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  bed- 
clothes for  the  above  purpose,  however  commendable  as  an 
effort  of  anxious  enthusiasm,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  old 
comrade's  last  illness.  That  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  gardeners  to  our  knowledge  have  ii^ured  their  health 
for  life  from  an  excess  of  otherwise  most  commendable  zeal 
and  anxiety.  To  secure  good  winter  fruit  for  table,  and  to 
see  it  comfortably  before  it  goes  there,  a  good  place,  hollow- 
walled,  hoUow-roofed,  and  yet  air  and  ventilation  at  com- 
xaand,  ought  to  be  secured. 
Fig-house, — ^The  fruit  now  becoming  very  insipid,  we  had 


as  we  have  long  proved  that  the  longer  Figs  are  allowed  to 
bear  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter  the  more  apt 
are  they  to  drop  their  fruit  next  season. 

Bit^/Uton,  or  WhUe  lacMa  Fig, — This  dropping  of  the  first 
crop  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Badfico,  the  Singleton, 
and  the  White  Ischia,  ail  of  which  we  believe  to  be  oUoMt 
of  each  other.  There  is  not  a  better  nor  sweeter  Fi|^  than 
tins  little  honeycomb  of  a  thine,  which  in  general  is  not 
much  larger  than  half  the  size  of  a  good  White  Marseilles; 
but  to  have  it  good  and  well  ripened,  and  opening  itself  np 
like  the  half-expanded  flower  of  a  Stapelia,  requires  a  good 
heat.  We  mention  this  the  more  particularly  because, 
thou^  we  have  had  a  |fine  warm  summer,  we  did  not  ripen 
this  Fig  well  in  an  orchard-hoose,  and  kept  them  too  long 
there  to  ripen  kindly  in  a  closer  and  warmer  place  afterwards. 
It  is  true  we  were  rather  deficient  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  we  do  not  think  that  was  the  cause  of  not  ripening 
kindly  so  much  as  the  craving  for  a  closer  and  warmer 
atmosphere.  Such  kinds  as  Lee's  Perpetual  or  Brown 
Turkey,  and  even  White  Marseilles,  ripened  kindly  enough, 
the  latter  two  crops  and  a  portion  of  a  third ;  whilst  this 
little  thing  did  not  ripen  one  crop  comfortably.  We  cut 
off  great  batches  of  firuit  from  small  pots,  because  there 
seemed  no  chance  to  their  ripening  kindly.  In  a  vinery  or 
in  the  f^-house,  where  a  little  artificial  heat  was  used,  ihej 
ripened  kindly,  and  bore  profusely.  We  mention  this  the 
more  particularly  because  we  have  a  little  doubt  if  the 
questionable  liquid  we  were  forced  to  use  suited  this  rather 
delicate  Fig  over- well,  though  not  hurting  other  Figs ;  and* 
therefore,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  if  others  this  season 
have  fruited  this  kind  to  their  minds  in  an  open,  cool,  un- 
heated  OTchard-house.  To  make  the  Singleton  yield  a  good 
first  crop  in  April  May,  &c.,  it  should  be  pruned,  and  all  the 
fruit  on  it  removed  before  the  end  of  September.  Without 
such  precautions  it  is  so  apt  to  throw  off  its  first  crop,  that  it 
would  be  beat  to  pmne  it,  and  treat  it  to  yield  only  one  crop 
in  the  year.  This  one  crop  in  the  orchard-house  ripened 
very  nnsatis&ctorily  with  ns  this  season. 

OBNAMSNTAL  DBPABTMXNT. 

As  the  weather  permitted,  got  on  with  cleaning  beds. 
Sec.,  regulating  herbaceous  plants,  £agg^otin^  old  Scarlet 
Geraniums  in  pots,  and  shaUow  boxes,  examining  ail  youn? 
stuff,  to  prevent  damping,  taking  off  each  leaf  that  showed 
any  sig^s  of  such  visitation,  giving  the  plants  more  room, 
stirring  the  surface  soil,  and  care&Uy  watering  ainr  plant 
that  seemed  dry,  so  as  not  to  damp  the  place.  Thmned 
creepers  in  conservatory,  gave  manure  water  to  Chrysan- 
themums, Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Pinks,  and  Perpetual  Car- 
nations, and  to  other  things  that  needed  it.  As  some 
damp  has  been  caused  by  previous  washing  and  cleaning, 
put  on  a  brisk  fire  in  the  daytime,  with  plenty  of  air  to  dry 
the  house,  giving  air  to  hardwooded  plants,  however,  as 
detailed  the  other  week.  Placed  Boses  in  pots  in  a  UtUa 
bottom  heat.  It  is  amazing  how  these  plants  fiourish  in  a 
cool  temperature  with  a  slight  increase  of  bottom  heat,  and 
the  pots  plunged  in  a  bed,  even  if  the  bed  is  old  sawdust. 
All  hardy  shrubs  force  nicely  into  bloom  when  thus  helped. 
See  what  was  lately  said  about  looking  after  bulbs  of  all 
kinds.    Thinned  out  veiy  much  the  creepers  in  the  stove  to 


aU  removed  that  was  larger  than  a  pea,  pulled  off  any  leaves    give  light,  and  removed  all  the  autumn  C^esneras,  &c,  to 


that  were  left,  gave  the  plants  a  fair  thinning,  as  we  grow 
them  roughly  in  the  bush  style,  washed  them  over  with  soap 
and  water,  and  then  painted  with  day,  sulphur,  and  a  little 
GHshurst  mixed.    We  have  not  washed  these  Figs  for  several 
years,  as  we  never  noticed  anything  on  them  ;  but  this  season 
we  saw  some  scale,  and  we  would  rather  have  it  all  destroyed 
before  the  plants  come  into  leaf  than  afterwards.  Prevention 
is  ever  better  than  cure ;  and  most  likely  if  we  had  washed 
the  trees  last  season  we  would  not  have  had  this  incipient 
am>earance  of  insects  now.     We  immediately  watered  the 
plants  to  prevent  the  roots  beccmiinff  overdry  in  winter,  and 
then  filled  the  whole  bed  with  beading  plants,  and  gave 
plenty  of  air  to  keep  the  house  ood,  which  will  be  continued 
until  we  g^ve  more  heat  to  start  the  Figs.    After  many  trials 
and  some  experience  we  have  given  up  allowing  a  Fig  to 
stand  over  the  winter  that  is  much  larger  than  a  pea.  Those 
jnst  swelling  at  the  base  of  where  the  leaf  was  are  still  more 
sure.    Did  we  want  to  bring  in  our  ripe  Figs  early  in  spring 
we  would  have  effected  this  thorough  clearing  1^  October, 


the  fioor  of  a  cool  house,  where  frost  will  not  reach  them. 
Bemoved  also  the  pots  of  Caladiums  to  the  fioor  of  a  cool 
stove,  and  covered  them  over  with  moss,  which  will  prevent 
them  becoming  over-dry,  and  otherwise  we  will  let  them  g^ 
pretty  dry,  but  not  quite  so.  All  the  Amaryllids,  Tritomas, 
&c.,  that  are  now  resting,  will  receive  moisture  enough  if  the 
pot»  stand  on  a  cool  moist  fioor  in  a  house  where  Qie  tem- 
perature is  rarely  nnder  40^.  In  such  dull,  foggy  weather, 
damp,  and  weak,  sickly  growth  must  be  neutralised  by 
plenty  of  air,  and  a  low  temperature,  and  if  possible  a  drier 
atmosphere  than  that  which  prevails  outside  our  houses.*- 
S.  F. 
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COYENT  GAEDEN  MARKET.— I^ovembbb  26. 

The  rapply  of  oot-door  fruit  ooothraes  plexitiftiU  and  oonslaU  of  the  same 
tHCleUee  an  neDttonecL  in  preFloQs  reports.  Winter  Nidie  Pears  have  mnde 
th^  appeerance  this  week.  Of  Grapes  there  are  snfBcient  for  the  tlsmaiid ; 
tt  mnca  there  is  a  better  supply,  and  prices  have  somewhat  declined. 
^Onuifss  nd  Lemons  are  sow  ooning  in  more  fredy.    All  ont-donr  ve^t- 

Shles.  BQoh  as  Gsbbag es,  Bmssels  Sproats,  and  Savoje,  are  sufficient  for  the 
emani.    Potatoes  are  abundant,  but  rather  dear ;  and  Onions  hsrt  also 
Increased  In  price,  thongh  some  constgnmente  h«Te  oome  In  from  Qttuumj. 


4l91*la8n«^..,M... }  sieve 

Apnoets dos. 

^rries   „.^ lb. 

Chestnuts  bush. 

Owrants,  Red...^  sieve 

Black.»..w»    do. 

PUrs „ dos. 

raberts&KutslOOIbs. 

Cdbs  do. 

#»0Mberrles  ..  ^skre 
Grapes,  Hambnrghs  lb. 

Unseats 8 

Iitmons 100   6 
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1 

0, 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Melons  •••..»•. a. .««..eaes 
Mulberries  ....  punnot 
Nectarines  ...,.„....  dot. 

Oranges , »*M) 

Peaehen ^.„.dox. 

Pears  (kttcUen)..,bQ«)i. 

desfiert ..doR. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plnms ^  sieve 

Pomegi'ana£«s  ....»<«ach 

Qtilnces   ^  sieve 

K»wpberrlea lb. 

Waluat^ bush. 


8. 

Arildiokes eaeh  0 

Asparasms bundle  0 

Bans  Broad 4  sieve  0 

Kidney 100  2 

Beet,lled..„.. doa.  1 

Biroccoli  bundle  1 

BmsselsSpromti  ^  siere  3 

CW>bac^e  ....^ doK,  1 

Oapsictims  lOO.  0 

Oamrts banok  0 

Oitfliflowor  ^ doi.  4 

Celery bundle  1 

Cooumbers eacn  0 

picklfaig do2.  0 

endive seore  2 

ftemel  bnnoh  0 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs.... ...Ml bnnoh  0 
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HovsBTadish   ...  bundle 

Leeks bnneh 
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Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  &  Cress,  punnpt 

Onions  „ bushel 

piekliBflT quart 

Parsley  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  dos. 

Peas. quart 

Potatoes    bushel 

Radishes  doz.  bnncbe'S 

Savoys   , dos. 

Sea-kale  .........  basket 

8plnaoh......M« sieve 

Tomatoes h  sieve 

Turnip*? .bnneh 

VegetableMarrows  dos. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  We  reqnest  that  no  one  will  writ©  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Countiy  (Jentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  um'uatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communicatioiis  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed aolehf  to  The  Ediiors  of  the  Journal  <^  Horticul- 
tmre,  See,,  171,  Fleet  Btreei,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

KLB. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 


TniTONia  AvxKA  CutTUMt.— T  advise  all  those  interested  in  this  plant  to 
trj  both  STstems— ▼!«.,  that  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  that  I  advocate,  and  lo  judga 
for  themselves.  I  never  found  Tritonid  aurea  in  a  state  deroid  of  growth, 
orleaTes  more  or  less  green.— W.  Kaelet,  Digncell. 

Oiuss-LAND  Manaoejtknt  flft/f«).— Tho  best  work  on  the  Grasses,  and 
Rtvlngsome  instructions  for  the  improvement  of  meadows  and  pastures,  is 
flIndLair's  "  Hortus  Oraminens  Wobumensle."  There  is  aim)  a  good  essay 
cm  the  economical  improvement  of  Grass  lands  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.'' 

8«Lscr  Chrvsanthemumb  (P.  J.  ff.  D.).— Of  Tasselled  flowers,  Triomphe 
2i  V '^^  'w'dieh  chestnut ;  and  Invincible,  white.  These  are  the  only  two 
Wlii(^  we  can  recommend  to  yon.  F«>r  twelve  good  incurved  kinds  have 
Jtfdin  des  Plsntes,  Cherub,  yellow;  White  Queen  of  England,  Beverley, 
White;  Lady  Hardinac,  I.ady  Slude,  Iler  Muje:»f.v,  Bella  Donna,  rose  and 
Jlnsh  J  Sir  Stafford  Carey  and  Lord  Rnnelagh,  brown ;  Prince  Albert  and 
Or,  Rosas,  erimson.  Six  Pompons— Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Madame  Fonld, 
Dan&e,  Salamon,  Capella,  Mad-uue  Eugene  Domage. 

WiKTBRiKG  Coi,Bus  TBRscHArFBLTi  (/.  T.  0.).— The  large  bay  window 
U  preferable  to  either  cold  framei<  or  tne  window  with  a  north  aspect.  Keep 
ttesoil  dry.  giving  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  stelks 
nrnalling.  It  will  not  bear  mneh  cold,  and  iiot  the  least  damp,  and  requires 
a  temperature  of  45®  to  winter  it  safely.  You  may  winter  it,  however,  by 
keeping  it  dry,  and  excluding  frost  by  heating  the  room  either  with  a  lamp 
or  hot  water,  the  latter  being  preferable.  It  8houl<i  not  be  cut  down  now, 
•nd  not  in  spring  until  it  commences  growing  afresh.  "  Floristi'  Flowers," 
Which  may  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  five  stamps,  contalus  the 
information  sought. 

*-A"^?*^  AMUWA  Form  xw  Loam  (/.  If.).- We  have  grown  Aaaleas  very 
5527  '■  *S*ro  »«d  leaf  mould,  and  we  think  your  plant  will  also  do  well 
imtn  the  blooming  is  past,  when  we  would  pot  H  In  peit  soil.  It  Is  only 
natural  for  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall,  though  more  have  ftUlen  than 
ws  ihonld  like  at  this  season.  Ours  are  remarkably  fine  in  foliage  this  year. 


Bnnsff  Tsttus  toe  Bjcnamar  iA  Foimf  ^onlsfMr).— Lnatna  Ti)l» 
mas  eriststa.  Polyktiohttm  angaUwa  proUfemm,  Athyrtnm  Filfx-fo^ 
piumomm,  Scolopendrium  vnlgare  muliifldum  majas,  Asplentnm  '^ 
manes  incUum,  Blecbnum  spicant  ramosum.  Take  the  Strawberries 
covrr  at  once,  and  by  the  begioutBg  of  Janfwry  place  them  on  ahelvea  nair 
the  glass  in  a  -viiMvy  at  work,  brlnglag  thwm  on  alowly. 

TmiTps  on  FMors-^CuXBaia  fqu^a  Coiis8nv:a«)»T  —  Waim  Hsuo- 
TBOPK  (Flora).— On  acahn  evening  fiU  the  house  with  tobseoo  smoke  If 
burning  sha^  tobteco  in  a  furaigatnr,  and  r«^>eat  tJie  doee  on  the  next  '^" 
but  one.  Fumigate  afssrwards  whenever  a  thrlps  is  seert.  Onr  c 
•oondent  wishes  to  kirow  how  to  preserve  Arbntns  berries,  so  as  to 
tliem  as  an  oroament  for  dishes.  As  to  creepers  for  a  eonservatory,  no 
tion  is  made  as  to  how  many  are  desired.  Lap^peria  reeea.  Maadi 
snaveolens,  Mimima  prostrate,  Psnsifiora  Nenmanni  and  Ctowesiana, 
bertia  nossnlariafofia,  Jastninnm  beteropkyilum,  SoUya  linesris,  TaesonSa 
moUissTma,  Keunedya  mouophrlla,  and  K.  rubiounda  soperba,  are  aQesit- 
ab:e.  We  know  of  no  shrubs  that  will  thrive  in  extremely  wet  eoU  wiftMk 
dmin  ge  exoeot  Willows,  Alder,  and  bog  idoato,  and  not  one  in  a  bnaArai 
are  tiiruhs.  So  for  an  we  know,  a  whi^  Heliotrope  is  not  now  to  he  hai. 
H.  HnifoUum.  from  the  Cape,  we  have  grown,  but  thought  little  of  it.  Mdit 
of  the  white  kinds  are  annuals  and  biennials. 

Vn«Bs  FOE  OasBMHOusa— Fkrrs  por  Glass  Case  (Jf.  P.\ — Te«  i* 
require  five  Vines  if  they  are  planted  along  the  front,  the  iknst  en*  bdK^ 
1  foot  6  Inohes  from  the  end,  and  Uie  ethers  S  feet,  apart.    Tou  may  has* 
Black  Hamburgh,  Buckland  Svreetwater,  Black  Champion.  White  Froa- 
tignan,  and  Trentham  Bl.ick ;  but  we  would  only  hare  three  in  so  narrow  a 
house,  and  plant  in  front  a  Black  Hamburgh  8  r  et  from  the  end  of  the  hooi^ 
Bnokland  Sweetwater  in  tlie  centre,  and  Trentham  Black  3  feet  £rt»n  the 
other  end.    When  they  reached  the  rafter  we  would  let  two  shoots  grow, 
and  train  one  to  the  right  und  the  other  to  the  left,  and  up  the  house  when 
each  had  run  1  foot  6  inohes.    In  this  case  you  wonld  have  rods  at  1  fissl 
6  inches  from  the  ends,  and  a  little  less  than  3  feet  apart,  Jnse  the  same  as  If 
five  Vines  were  planted.    You  may  have  either  British  or  exotic  Ferns,  jaift 
as  the  situation  is  cold  or  warm.    S  ly  Britith—Lastrea  FiHx-maserfspa; 
Polypodium  vnlgare,  P.  vnl^ro  aurltuin;  Seoidpsndrium  vnlgare,  and  lbs 
▼arieties  snb-oomatnm,  ramosnm,  marginatum,  and  multiforme ;  Blsehnoi 
spicant  ramosum,  and  B.  spicant  lancifoiiatn ;  Aspleniam  marinnm,  1.  sep> 
tontrionalc,  A.  viride,  and  the  muliifld  form  (bifidum  or  mnltifldnm),  A.  m> 
ohomauefl.  and  varieties  nraltifidum,  inoisum,  anddepanperatnm;  Adlantaai 
espillus-Veneris ;    Asplenium  fontanmn ;  Polypodhim  cambrionm ;  Fs^ 
Htichnm  lonohitis,  and  P.  angulare  proUferum.    Kxotlc  Feme— Aspleniam 
monanthemum,  obtnsum,  reclinatum,  raJicans,  dimidiatum,  flabelfiformi^ 
and  attenuatum ;  Adlantum  reniforme,  setu^osum,  affine,  and  cuneatnm; 
Davallia  eananeuAis,  pentaphylla,  decora,  and  solida;   Lastrea  glabella, 
acuminata,  and  quinquanitutaris;  Acrophorus  Nnv8B>Zealandls ;  Niphoboln 
rupntris,  pcrtusus,  und  lingua ;  Neohrolepis  tuberosa,  and  peotinata ;  Dry* 
narin  Portuni ;   Plntrlo  na  rotundifolium ;    Pleopeltis  pn8tnl(lfta^  and  stif* 
msttea;  Pteris  eretlca,  sermUta,  erotica  albo-lineata:  Woodwardla  (Doodin) 
aspers,  media,  aud  eorymbifora  or  oaudata;  SdlaginelLa  dense,  and  S.  dsnti^ 
culau,  for  surfacing. 

RiDOttro  LioHT  Soil  (X.  /J.).— Your  gardener  is  probably  correct.  Btdf* 
ing  liicht  soil,  and  expoi«in»c  it  thnn  to  the  fronts  of  winter,  has  little  or  ae 
em  iching  efifect.  but  it  confers  a  benefit  by  destroying  the  larvse  of  vcnaln 
if  the  frost  is  intense.  Your  best  culture  would  be  to  grow  yoor  Turnip^ 
ftc,  in  narrow  bea.s,  deepening  the  soil  of  these  by  throwing  on  to  them 
the  earth  from  the  patb«,  and  mulching  your  orops  witli  ooooa-nat  flbM 
refuse  and  other  material. 


Cask  fob  Stktktno  Cuttikqs  (A.  P.  D.,  fislop).— The  B^)on  Plant 
made  by  Mr.  stock.  Archer  Street^  Westboume  Qrore,  anawers.  It  is  hi 
either  with  gas  or  Child's  night  lights. 

MusHRooM-oBOwiNo  (A  Iteader).Set  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr* 
Fii-h  in  No.  169.  It  is  just  the  old  concluded  story  repeated.  Place  i 
in  the  sTonnd  anywhere,  and  prevent  it  being  lost' there  by  heat  and 
tnre,  and  it  will  produce  Mushrooms  without  any  ehemieal  waterings; 
sucti  spawn  will  soon  exhaust  itself.  To  secure  a  good  lasting  bed  the  spi 
m0f«t  run-  In  rich  raannrlal  matter.  The  article  referred  to,  and  "  I><dngs  of 
the  Last  Week,"  will  tell  you  uiore  than  we  can  well  rspeat  now.  We  has* 
no  faith  in  such  short  cuts  to  sncces-*.  We  bave  had  plenty  of  Mashroosaa 
in  the  open  atr  by  merely  placing  hits  of  spawn  below  the  ground  an  in<diQr 
so,  but  ihey  wero  sooa  cxhauMcd.  All  the  chemical  waterings,  Ac,  $n 
mere  thooreticul  delu-iens. 

Vn»R8  i»  Pots  (E.  8.). —Any  kind  of  Vines  may  be  grown  in  pots  te  « 
vinery.  For  an  orchard-house,  Black  Hamburffh,  Roval  Moaoatlmc,  "DoiA 
Sweetwater,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater,  are  perhaps  ihe  best.  See  remarks 
of  Mr.  W.  Paul  the  other  week.  PiantK  in  pots  and  in  the  open  ground  are  la 
difi'erent  circumsuncea.  With  Vines  you  may  keep  the  soil  In  the  pots  open 
until  they  are  placed  in  the  frniting-pots.  After  that,  and  when  etaittnf 
fi>r  fruit,  the  soil  should  bo  firm.  When  mere  growth  is  the  object  keep  tte 
soil  open :  when  fruitfulne^o  is  t     object  keep  it  firm. 

Shrdb  Foa  A  Gallbbt  (Jf.  i).).-You  say  nothing  at  all  about  the  suB- 
lighL  the  most  important  circumstance.  Gaslight  Is  prejudicial  to  plaM% 
unless  nicely  msnugfd  as  to  ventiUrion.  No  plants  will  flourish  long  withsat 
the  light  ot  day.  If,  as  we  presume,  you  are  without  that  light,  the  only 
thmir  you  can  do  Is  either  to  grow  large  plants  of  G^aninms,  keep  them 
in  tho  gallery  f(»r  a  few  days,  and  then  replace  with  others,  taking  ttoeaia 
and  out  tihrub»,  sich  as  Auoubas,  Lanrels,  and  Oypressai,  may  be  tnaM 
in  the  same  way.    If  you  havo  light  any  shrub  will  succeed. 

8ULPB0B  Paiht  roR  Famr  Trees  (C.  /».).— Sulphur  snd  clay  Is  a  capital 
paint,  and  you  may  add  a  little  lime,  but  not  much  if  the  lime  is  fresh,  tt 
the  lime  is  mild  It  will  have  little  more  effect  than  any  other  earth,  andwa 
wonld  prefer  h  little  soot  instead.  The  main  object  is  to  shut  up  all  the  bait 
snd  wood  from  the  air  far  a  time.  We  would  decidedly  paint  the  tnss. 
though  they  showed  no  sigas  of  inseoU  during  the  summer,  doing  it  chiefly 
all  about  the  bads  with  a  soft  brush.  Prevention  is  better  than  caie.  We 
have  not  painted  our  Figs  for  several  years,  and  saw  nothing  nntll  tfak 
autumn,  when  we  noticed  scale.  We  washed  with  soap  water,  and  thsa 
painted  with  cUy,  sulphur,  and  a  little  soap  in  the  water.  As  the  bada 
swell  the  mixture  will  drop  off,  and  yoa  can  help  it  gradnaUy  br  mUM 
syringing. 

Vnias— PxABs  ow  QmiroK  Stocks  ( IT.  X).—-Tbe*«  Vine  Hanaal/^nlildh 
you  can  have  free  by  post  Irora  oar  office  tor  tkirty-two  postage  rtaams. 
The  point  of  union  of  the  scion  and  the  Quince  stock  should  be  butid 
beneath  the  sorfaoe  of  the  sell.  ^^ 
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CAvntiA  Btoom  FAUxirta  trsxir  HiLT-ncrAVDCD  (/.  JT.).— We  think 
NmI  the  tenpvntora  wu  too  loir,  and  that  If  there  had  been  an  Increese  of 
heaC  tootter  they  would  not  bave  fallen.  Tbey  remained  a  fortnight  half- 
OMiided,  and  then  yon  gafe  an  increaae  of  heat  sufficient  to  hare  thrown 
9m  tb«  bisida  of  anything.  A  rise  of  10"  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  mast  be 
tatfnions  to  Tegetolkm.  We  sre  not  eertaln,  bat  Incline  to  the  opinion  that 
tM  bads  were  sot  folly  matured,  and  the  imperfection  did  not  manifest 
llnlf  ontU  the  Mooms  eommenoed  expanding. 

BxFLAvmiQ  Finn  xir  RocKwoax  uvofea  Glass  {A.  1^.).— The  best  time 
to  replant  them  would  be  in  the  March  of  next  year,  but  yoo  may  do  so 
0ir  If  eare  be  taken  to  remore  thera  with  as  much  root  as  nosrible. 

BowiM*  IirniAX  Ssms—OoTBaiifo  YiKx-BOaDxa  (IT.  Jf.  J?.).— Sow  the 
leds  in  Hareh,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  hotbed  of  from  75«  to  85<*.  The  Vine, 
tarter  would  be  improred  by  coTering  with  a  good  thidcnesn  of  dry  learea 
«r  litter,  bat  not  sooh  as  would  heat  muoh.  This  eorering  would  prerent 
the  border  becoming  yery  wet,  as  the  materials  would  themselTes  absorb 
Moat  of  tile  rata.  If  not  eorered  in  this  wav,  it  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
iix-laeh  ooreriag  of  litter  to  prerent  flrost  injuring  the  roots.  Your  corer- 
lag^p  weU  the  bolder  with  learts  and  dang  a  short  tfans  before  commeaeiBf 
to  ibrce  is  good. 

Glass  fox  TnrxxT  (Ca^Mrto).— It  is  against  oar  roles  to  address  our 
ooaiHutors  priratelj.  Mr.  Abbey  is  not  a  plaot^seller.  We  question  if  you 
OMdu  get  the  planu  spoken  of  la  any  one  norsery  at  present ;  but  if  yoa 
make  yoar  wants  known  yoa  will  obtain  them  ail  by  degrees,  and  as  soon  as 
Ite  demand  is  known  there  win  be  no  want  of  a  supply.  The  16-ounee 
irlafls  wiO  do  if  about  that  weight;  but  if  some  of  it  does  not  range  abore 
IS  ooaees  it  will  be  scarcely  strong  enough,  asyour  rafters  are  20  inches  apart 
We  beUeve  that  in  a  box  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  yon  will  And  little  that  is 
fUly  l«-oanee,  though  called  so.  Some  may  be  a  Itttle  more,  but  the  bulk  will 
■eaxcdy  aTerage  15  ozs.  The  squares  should  not  be  deeper  than  12  inches 
^JPost— that  b,  90  by  12.  Twenty  by  ten  would  be  better,  as  the  laps  give 
etrenftth.  \i  the  place  is  expooed,  however,  we  would  advise  what  is  called 
Sl^eonee,  thoagh  it  would  cost  some  Is.  Zd,  more.  We  have  used  16-ottnoe 
uviselfcs,  and,  as  yet,  with  little  or  no  casualty  for  a  number  of  years ;  but 
we  think  that  were  we  doing  much  again  we  would  prefer  21- ounce,  as  the 
aqoares  bend  a  bttle  in  storms,  and  especially  with  snow.  With  hail  we 
think  the  bending  is  no  disadvantage. 

Oaukxif  Fuai  \a  SttbterUer,  Ramtffote).— The  only  Improrement  In  your 
plaa  that  we  would  suKgeat  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  stiff  shieId-1  Ike  pIeo'> 
of  grass  in  front  of  the  house  by  cnrrlog  it  on  eaeh  side,  either  by  taking  it 
neaier  the  wall,  or  farther  from  the  wall  about  it«  centre,  and  the  same 
beyond  a,  either  of  which  would  do  away  with  the  stiffhess  and  make  it 
peie  pktaresooe.  The  qeickeet  growlag  evergreens  would  be  the  eommon 
iMude ;  b«t  £f  yon  are  far  enoogh  from  the  smoke  we  would  advise  them 
next  the  wall,  and  to  be  cut  out  as  they  grew  too  large,  md  then  a  mixture 
of  Cypressee»  Abor  Vitie,  Arbutus,  Portugal  Lanreb,  and  Aucuba^s  and 
Learustinasea  for  the  (not  row.  If  on  the  tern  of  rbe  walk  you  came  near 
the  wal),  yea  eoald  drape  It  with  Ivy.  If  the  soil  is  poor  enrleh  it  with 
rotten  doeg  ;  1/  little  better  than  sand  or  clay  yoa  will  hare  to  add  some 
loein  or  good  soil  from  a  field  or  the  sides  of  the  highway.  A  few  deciduous 
ahnibe^  aa  Lflaee.  Bibes,  and  Spimas,  would  enliven  the  bordera 

Gaxxot  Cxof  FAQjito  {Georat  W%ghUm).^lo  guard  against  the  ravages 
of  the  Carrot  grah»  we  trench  the  ground  2  feet  d^ep  in  November,  workfog 
in  a  liberal  dreeaing  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  throwing  the  surface  In  ridges 
and  aa  rough  as  possible.  We  throw  it  back  or  down  on  »harp  fTostv  morning* 
iB  February,  aed  in  March  a  dreeaiiiff  of  lime  ia  applied.  At  the  time  of 
sowing  the  ground  is  strewed  black  with  soot,  not  pointing  it  in  Hke  the 
time  with  a  fork,  but  covering  it  with  the  soil  ftom  the  alleys  between  the 
heda.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  drills  in  the  usual  way,  and  we  invariably 
have  aaplendid  let  of  CanoU  In  antamn. 

Cbicoxt  DxTUfo  (2>.  ^pp/sfnsls).— Mr.  a.  Abbey  writes,  *<  I  gave  that 
part  of  Chieoiy  treatment  which  related  to  its  cultivation  and  preparation 
mr  market,  and  it  ia  not  osoal  for  eultivators  to  enter  on  manafaotores." 
Of  the  drying  process,  he  says  be  is  *'  preotleaUy  ignorant.** 

RoBK  Sxso  SowxHo  (Aotcn).— Gather  the  bepe  when  fully  ripe,  as  tbey 
wiU  be  by  this  time,  and  place  in  a  flower>pot  m  dry  sand,  guarding  against 
mlee  which  are  very  partial  to  them.  In  the  first  week  In  Mareh  break  the 
h^^  into  pieoee  aad  sow  them  te  pane,  but  these  should  not  be  common 
eeed-pans,  which  ate  about  3  indiee  deep.  Those  for  Hose-seeds  should 
not  be  leiB  than  6  ia^ea,  and  they  need  not  be  more  toan  9  inehes  in 
depth.  Good  sized  flower-pots  will  do  quite  ae  well.  Drain  well,  and 
fill  to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim  with  rieh  sandy  loem,  on  this  pisee  tlie 
seeds  about  1  inch  aput,  and  cover  with  half  an  ineh  ot  fine  soil  Plnage 
the  pot  outside  quite  up  to  the  rim  In  a  sunny  open  place,  watering  so 
ae  to  keep  the  'soil  mofot;  bnt  this  will  only  be  needed  in  dry  weather. 
The  young  plants  will  probably  appear  in  April  or  May,  bnt  the  seed  may  not 
TOffi^ate  until  the  secoad  sprtog.  Strict  guard  most  be  kept  against 
mioe,  or  they  will  take  them  all.  WhMi  tbe  young  plants  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves  take  tite  plants  up  carefully  and  pot  thenn  in  small 
potSk  placing  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  few  days  then  harden  olf,  and  plant 
oat  a  month  later  In  a  bed  of  rich  6oil.  By  the  end  of  August  they 
will  have  made  shoots  strong  enough  fw  budding,  espeeially  the  strong 
growers,  take  these  and  bud  on  strong  stocks.  The  ferowing  summer  the 
DOda  wlil  make  vigotoae  glewths.  and  tiiey  being  left  unpraned  will  bloom 
la  the  following  year.  If  not  budded  let  them  grow  without  pmning,  bnt 
auMt  of  the  better  varieties  are  afay  bloomers  on  their  own  roots.  Thoy  will 
hieom,  many  <tf  them  without  wmitlag  at  three  years  old,  but  it  usually 
takea  six  years  to  bloom  a  superior  sort  on  its  own  roots,  for  they  are  mo«tly 
^'iigereua,  at  least,  we  want  aoch  tet  our  dimat  >.  We  fear  that  the  horse- 
droppings  would  emit  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  we  recently  saw  the  bottom 
of  a  doeet  toraed  into  a  Mushroom-bed,  and  it  was  producing  famously. 
— G  A. 

Nambs  of  Fxurr  iD.  •/".).— I,  Duchesiie  d'Angouldme;  2  and  3,  Beurr^  Bo«e ; 
4  and  5,  Vicar  of  Wiakfleld;  6,  Aohan;  7,  Comte  de  Lamy;  8,  Beurr^ 
Blanc  de  Capudns;  12,  Beurr^  Diel;  13.  Uvrd  ile's  St.  Germain ;  14,  Beurr^ 
Langelier ;  15,  Baronne  de  Mello.  (C.  ^).— The  Apples  are— 1,  Cat sh end  ; 
S,  Ribston  Pippin;  3,  Herefordshire  Pearmain;  4,  Ciayirate  Pearmain ; 
^  Pearson's  Plate;  7,  Lewis's  Incomparable;  9,  HolUen  Pip'^in.  The  Fern  \% 
Afplenixun  adiautum  nigrum,  var.  acutoin.  (J7.  r.).— The  Pear  is  Be>i 
^Beii.  The  paie  AiHplo  Is  White  Winte  CalvUle,  and  the  red  one  we  do  not 


unable  to  point  ont.    It  looks  like  a  low-runnlng  Sedum  wiOi  smaU 

foliage  edged  with  white;  but  it  might  als^  be  a  MesembryanthemiUB. 
We  regret  we  cannot  be  sure.  {A.  r.>.-Nelther  of  the  shrubs  are  nameabje 
without  flowera  The  Perns  are-1,  Adiantum  J£thiopleum ;  3,  Nephroiepla 
tuberoaa,  ( Worcettershire  Subterib^).—!,  Unnameable  In  its  present  eUto  ; 
a,  Adiantum  so.;  8,  Anemidictyon  phylUtidls;  4,  Flatyloma  rotundlfoUa. 
(Jitt*y).-The  Polypody  is  the  variety  called  cambrloum;  the  other  Fern  la 
Lustrea  spinulosa.  You  must  send  a  better  specimen  of  the  Fuchsia. 
(CbA^r^m).— How  can  jou  expect  us  to  name  such  scraps!  Weeanonlj 
gue«s  at  what  one  or  two  may  possibly  be.  1,  Is  the  tip  of  the  frond  of  a 
Bleehnum;  3,  A  Thoja,  perhaps  occidentalis ;  4,  May  be  BioU  orientalis; 
5,  Looks  something  like  a  bit  of  Taxodlum  distiohum ;  7,  Quite  unrecog* 
nisable. 
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Kamss  or  Plahts  (Xontso).— The  Arable  sent  is  the  Luelda  varlegKts. 
We  think  the  white  variety.  Of  variegated  Arabis  there  is  also  a  yeUow- 
tfaged  variety,  but  the  colour  was  too  faded  to  know  whether  the  leaves  had 
I  edged  with  white  or  yeBow.   The  sooculeat  hsviog  no  flowers  we  an» 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
This  Exhibition  commenced  yesterday,  and  will  be  omi- 
tinued  nntil  the  Ist  of  December  is  passed.  We  have  only 
time  to  print  a  list  of  the  prizetakers.  Our  remaiks,  as 
well  as  the  list  of  commendiiions,  mnst  be  reserved  until 
next  week. 

DoaxxHes  (Coloured).— First  and  Third,  Right  Hon.  Vlaeountesa  HoIjbm- 
dale.  Lhiton  Park,  Kent.  Second,  Sir  J.  Don  Waaehop*>,  Bart.,  MiWa 
HUl.  Dalkeith,  N.B.  Fourth,  T.  Tatham,  Klngthocpe,  MortlMunplom.  F1IU^ 
T.  StaUer,  Stand  Hill,  Manche»tsr.  C/iM!*#n«.-First  and  Second,  Cwt.  W. 
Hornby,  Know&ley  Cottage,  Prewot.  Third,  Sir  St  G.  Core,  Bart-,  Hopj** 
Ball,  Derbyshire.  Fourth,  R.  P.  WUUtms,  Olaslinn,  CUmtar/,  DohUn. 
Fifth,  J.  Frost,  Parham,  near  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk.  «         - 

DonxiNe  Hbks.— First,  W.  W.  Baftlam,  Henley-ln-Arden.  Second, 
Right  Hon.  Viscountess  Helmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent.  Third,  J.  Drewry» 
lilewton  Mount,  Burton-upon-Trent.  .  «  «r  «    , 

Doucnre  Poixks. -First,  Capt.  Hornby,  Preseot.  Seeond,  R.  W.  B«yl% 
Dubitak.    Third.  Rev.  E.  Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage,  Warwiek. 

DoBxiHOs  (White).- First,  J.  Robinson,  VaU  House,  nw  Giratanff. 
Second,  B.  Ung  wood,  Suffolk.  C3Wc*ena.— First  and  Second,  H.  LIngwood. 
^AjJisH—First,  h!  Lane.  Bristol.  Second,  J.  Garllck,  UverpooL  Third. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Viscountesa  Holme-flale.  Unton  Park,  Kent.  Fooitb,  ». 
Teebay,  Fuiwood,  near  Preston.  CAirA«a.-Flrst,  B.  Jonw,  Cliftra,  BristoL 
Seeond,  D.  Paieley.  Bristol.  Third.  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Fourth,  R.Teebey, 

SrAiosH  Hans.— Fir»t,  Miss  Biggar,  Eootofeehan,  Dumfriesshire.  Seoond. 
Rt.  Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale.  

SPAMiaB  Pullets.— First,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscountess  Holmesdale.    ttoeood, 

Gbcsuf-CmnA  (annamcn  and  Buff ).— First,  Oapt.  Hei»ton,  Maneh^er* 
Second,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton,  near  Nottingham.  Third,  H.  Bates,Taidley» 
near  Blrni»ngham.  Fourth,  R.  Adams,  HandsworUi,  Birmmgharo.  <7A*»«^. 
—First,  Capt.  Heaton,  Manchester.  Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk.  Third, 
Rev.  C.  Spencer,  Auleborougb,  Norfolk.    Foarth^^  C.  T.  B.shop. 

(Jochm-Chima  H«h8  (annaraon  and  Buff).— First,  E.  Smith,  Mlddletoo, 
near  Manchester.   Second.  Capt.  H.  Heaton,  ^^f^^^^^^^^!^' 

GooBiJ*>CBiMA  PcLurts  (Onnamon  and  Buff).  — First,  H.  zaroMj, 
Market  Hall.  Birmingham.    Second,  T.  Boucher,  Birmingham.  

Cocbih-China  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  — FiratjJ.  ^rttoaji 
Shieldfield  Green,  Newcastie-on-Tyne.  Second,  J.  Stephens,  WalsalL  Mrd, 
-Can^lght.  Oswestry.  Chiekeiis.-Fini  snd  Third,  T.  Stretch,  OnnaUilu 
Seeond,  R.  White,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield.  ,     ^      ^.      _.    ^  -  -^uk. 

GocHiM-CiiiMA  Bniie  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Firat,B.  BmlUifc 
Middleton,  near  Manchester.    Second,  T.  Stretch,  Ormskirk, 

CocaiK-CnniA  Pullws  (Brown  aad  Pariridge.fealhered).'-Krrt,  — 
Cartwright,  Oswestrv.  Second.  E.  Tudm^n,  Ash  Orere,  Whitchurch,  Sal^ 

CocHi^CHiMA  (White).-Fir8t,  R.  Chase,  Balsall  Heath,  Wrmlnghanu 
Second.  Rer.  F.  Taylor,  Keastwick,  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Cftwiwia.— Fatt 
and  Second,  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  KeastwlokyKlrkbyLonAdale. 

BuAHXA  PooraAS.-Pirat,  Mrs,  Hargreaves,  Arborfield  Hall,  i^ 
Reading.  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dundrum,  DubUn.  Chjeketu.-m^ 
R.  W,  Boyle.  Dondraas.  Dublin.  Second,  W.  L.  BaroUy.  KnoUa  Ortea, 
Layton,  London,  N.  B.    Third,  T.  Statter.  Stand  Hill,  Manchester.  ^^ 

MALAT.-First,  Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Ruyton  XI  Towns,  S^op.  »e^ 
Master  C.  A.  BallamH),  5,  Mount  Terrace,  Taanton,  Somerset.  Jf»*^- 
—First,  Rot.  A.  O.  Brooke.  Ruyton  XI  Towns,  Salop.  Second,  Mias  C.  H. 
Ballance,  6,  Mount  Terrace,  Tsunton,  Jomerset.  ^      .   ^,  ,^v~wj     <u.«mf 

Cniv«-C<Btm.-Flr»t,  J.  Harrison,  14,  Centtal  B««5l>»5*«JP<y^„Seo»J' 
A.  Di«eii,  Birches  Green,  Birmtaigham.  C*»«*«ns.— First,  J.  Harrlsoo, 
Blackpool.  Second.  W.Blinhheni.ju».,Pea8ley  House,  St.  Helen  a,  Lawa. 

^^bLcx.  HAiCBunoH.-Flrst,  R.  F.  Goodwin,  Middleton,  near  Maneh^. 
Second,  P.  SaWn,  Birmingham.  Third,  W  W  Nicholls,  S^J;J*«  ^««- 
cheater.  Chiektna.-Fiuty  S.  Shaw,  StainUad,  Halifax.  Second,  R,  P. 
GcSdwln,  Middleton.  near  Manchester.    Third.  J-  Dlxon,  North  Park, 

^'HiSuSS^^f^lden-pencilled). -First,  J.  E.  Powers,  Bigg tew^e,  Bedi. 
Seeond.  C.  Taitersall,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester.  Third,  8.  Shaw, 
Stainland,  HaUfax.  CTitc*en*.— First,  F.  Pittis.  jun.,  Newport  Houae^ 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  HaU, 
■wir  Wiiksworth,  DMbyshire.    Third,  C.  Moore,  Poulton-le^Fylde,  neat 

^^'hISTboboh  (Silver.pencill'»d).-F!r8t,  W.  Wood,  Sheffield.  Second,  J. 
Preston.  Allertim.  ne«r  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Gitotead.  Yor^hlre, 
Chickens.— Firtt,  D.  Hardinjr,  Middlewich.  Chcfhire.  8o«>nd,  S.  Stoaw. 
Stainland,  Hasifax.    Third,  J.  Roblopon,  Vale  House,  near  Garstang. 

Hamboboh  Hki.8  (Pencilled).- First,  J.  Lowe,  Whitinore  liouse,  near 
Birmingham  (Golden).    Second,  J.  Robinson,  Vale  House,  near  Garstangw 

HAHicBOH  PuLi^s  (Pencilled).  -  First,  W.  H.  Dyson,  Snap  Farm, 
Horton  Bank  Top,  near  Bradford.  Yotk  hire  fGolden).  Second,  Sir  St.  O. 
Gore.,  Bert.,  Hopton  Hal',  near  \\  IrHsworth,  Derbysirc. 

Uavbvbob  (Goluen-Rpangled).-Firbt,  I.  Davies,  Harborne.  Secondj.^ 
St  G.  Gore,  bart.,  Derbyshire.  Thirr',  J.  Robinson.  CJieAcens.— First, 
S.  H.  Hy»ie.  Taunton  HaU,  Ashtou-under  Lyne.  Second,  Su:  St.  G,  Gore, 
Bart.    Third,  W.  Kershaw,  Hey  wood,  near  Maneheater. 
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HAXBvmoR  (8ilver-tpaiigM).--Fir«f,  Sir  8k.  O.  Oort,  Burt.  8«eoBd,  Him 
B.  B«Mkm«  Otlitead,  Binglcy,  Yorkshire.  Third,  J.  Fieldinf ,  Newehareh« 
near  Manohetter.  Chickens.— Flnt^  J.  FleUlinf.  Seoond,  Mrs.  Hart, 
Alderwasley*  Helper.    Third,  Miss  B  Beldon. 

Hajcborok  Hxns  (Spangled).— First,  J.  Roe,  Hedfield,  near  Manohester. 
Second,  O.  E.  Hardman,  Rawtenstall,  Manchester. 

Hambukoh  Pullvts  (Spangled).— First,  J.  Leech,  Staffordshire.  Seeond, 
The  Right  Hon.  the  '^eonntess  Holmesdale,  Untnn  Park.  Kent. 

Polish  Fowl  (Black  with  White  Crests).  —  First  and  Second,  T.  P. 
Bdwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hantn.  Third,  W.  Newsome.  Bingley,  Yorkshire. 
C%»dk«fu.— First,  Second,  and  Third.  J.  Smith,  KelRhley,  Yorkshire. 

FousH  Fowls  (Golden).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Oil^tead.  Second,  F.  R. 
Pease,  Southend,  Darlington.  Third,  S.  Shaw.  CJkteJiMiM.— First,  W. 
Newsome,  Binglej,  Yorkshire.    Second  and  Third,  F,  R.  Pease. 

Polish  Fowls  i  Sliver).— First  and  Second,  O.  C.  Adklnp,  The  Lightwoods, 
Birmingham.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstead.  Chickens.— Fint,  Miss  £. 
Beldon,  Gilstead.    Seeond  and  Tbh^,  O.  C.  Adkina 

Amy  otbxb  Distixct  yAunrr.— •First ,  F.  H.  NcTiUe,  Edghaston  (Caekoo 
Dorking).  Second,  £.  Pigeon.  Ljmpstone,  near  Exeter  (La  Fldche). 
Third,  Mrs.  D.  Haig,  Lichdeld  (Magpie  THrifans). 

Game  Fowl  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Barl.,  Wirks- 
work,  Derbyshire.  Second,  Miss  K.  Charlton,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  H. 
Williama,  Spring  Bank,  near  Welshpool.  Fourth,  J.  HalsaU,  Ince,  near 
Winn.  Chickens.— FiTBt,  R.  Woods,  Osberton,  Worksop,  Kotcs.  Second, 
J.  HalsalL  Third.  A.  B.  Dyas,  Madeley,  Shropshire.  Foortb,  Capt. 
WethenUI,  Loddington,  near  Kettering. 

Gaxx  Fowls  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First  and 
Cap,  T.  SUtter,  Manohester.  Second,  J.  Wood,  Wigao.  Third,  G.  Helle- 
weU,  Walkley,  near  Sheffield.  Fonrth,  H.  Adams,  Bererley.  Chickens.  — 
Plrst,  J.  Wood.  Second  and  Fonrth,  £.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Third,  M. 
Billing,  Jan.,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham. 

Gahk  Hxms  (Blaok-breasted  and  other  Red»).— First,  B.  Aykroyd,  Brad- 
ford.    Second,  J.  Wood,  Wigan. 

Gams  Pullkts  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— Firstf  Mrs.  Hay,  Snb- 
hory,  Derby.    Second,  C.  Minon,  Sudbury,  Derby. 

Gami  (Dnekwings,  and  other  Greys  and  Blues).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore, 
Bart.,  WiriLsworth,  Derl^'shfre.  Second,  W.  Gamon,  The  Green,  Thom- 
ton*le-Moors,  Chester.  Third.  T.  Carless,  Hovering,  near  Nottingham. 
Fonrth,  E.  T.  Reynolds,  Tysley,  Birmlngha:r..  CA»d(:#ns.— First,  £  Aykrojd, 
BradftMrd,  Yorkshire.  Second,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore.  Third,  J.  Holme,  Knowsley, 
Preseot    Fourth,  T.  Carlees. 

Oamk  (Black  and  Brassy- winged,  except  Greys).— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stone- 
dongh,  Manchester.  Hecond,  Messrs.  Rnllock  and  Rapton,  Leamington. 
Third,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingley,  Yorkshire.  Chickens  —  First,  J. 
Pletcher.    Second,  H.  Beldon.    Third,  J.  D.  Newsome,  Batley,  Leeds. 

Gams  (White  and  Piles}.— First,  Captain  C.  Curtis,  Lutterworth.  Second, 
*  J.  Fleteher,  Stonedough,  Manchester.  Third,  Rev.  F.  Watson,  Messing, 
Kelvedon.  CAtcikefM.— First,  J.  Fletcher.  Second,  J.  Sunderland,  Halifax. 
Third,  Rev.  G.  8.  Cruwys,  Tiverton,  Devon. 

Gamb  Hehs  (Except  Black-breasted  wad  other  Reds).— First,  Sir  St.  G. 
Genre.  Bart,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  Second,  £.  T.  Reynolds,  Tysley,  Bir- 
mingnam. 

Gain  PuLLBTS  (Except  Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Worrell, 
Wait  Derby,  Liverpool.    Second,  J.  H.  Williams,  WelshpooL 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

DoBKiyo.— First,  E.  Tudman,  Whitchurch.  Salop.  Second,  J.  Robinson, 
Qarstang.  Third,  Lady  S.  Des  Yobux,  Burton-upon-Trent.  Fonrth.  Right 
Hon.  Viscountess  Hoknesdale,  Kent.  Fifth,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Etwall  Hall, 
Derby. 

Epavish.— First,  H.  Lane,  Milk  Street,  Bristol.  Second,  H.  C.  Mobbs, 
Northampton.    Third,  D.  Parsley,  Rock  Cottage,  BrlstoL 

Cocbiii-Chiva  (Cinnamon  and  Buff)— ^>r*t  and  Third,  Capt  H.  Heaton, 
Lower  Bronghton,  Manohester.  Second,  Mrs.  R.  White,  Broomhall  Park, 
Sheffield. 

CooBiir-CHniA  (Exeept  Cinnamon  and  BulT)  .-First,  J.  Poole,  TJlverston, 
Lancashire.  Seeond,  R.  White,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield.  Third,  C  H. 
Wakefield,  Malvern  Wells. 

BnAXMA  PoomA.— First,  B.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  near  Exeler.  Second, 
T.  Statter,  Stand,  Manchester.    Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dundrnm,  Dublin. 

Hambvsoh  ((Jolden-peneilled). -First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Bingley, 
Torkshlre.    Second  and  Third,  Rev.  R.  Roy,  Worcester. 

BAMBonoR  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  C.  Moore,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Preeton. 
Second,  J.  Holland,  Worcester.  Third,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall, 
near  Wlrksworth,  Derhyshlra 

Hambvbob  (Golden-spangled).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  near  Man- 
cheater.  Second,  Messrs.  Bray,  Broadhead,  ft  Wilkinson.  Chopparda,  Holm- 
flrtb,  Yorkahire.    Third,  Messrs.  Barch  ft  Boulter,  Sheffield. 

Hambvboh  (SIlver-Bpangled).— First,  J.  Fielding,  Newehnreh,  near  Man- 
chester. Second,  B.  M.  Clive,  The  Highflelds,  Gravelly  Hill,  near  BimUng- 
bam.    ThiM.  T.  Bums,  Leigh,  near  Manchester. 

Polish.— First,  W.  Newsome,  Bingley.  Second,  J.  Smith,  Keighley. 
Third,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead. 

Gamb  (White  and  Piles,  Dnekwings,  and  other  varieties,  except  Reds).— 
Tiret,  B.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Second,  M.  Billing,  Jun.,  Erdington,  near 
Blnningham.  Third,  J.  Halaall.  Wigan.  Fourth,  J.  H.  Williams,  WeUh- 
pool. 

Gaxb  (Blaek-breasted  Reds).— First  and  Second,  J.  H.  WilliaimL  Welsh- 
Mol.  Third,  B.  C.  Gilbert,  Fenkrldge,  Staffordshire.  Fourth,  W.  Boyes, 
Beverly. 

Gamb  (Brown  and  other  Reds,  except  Black-breasted).— First  and  Cup, 
T.  Statter,  Manchester.  First,  J.  Smith.  Second,  J.  Fletcher.  Third,  M. 
Billing,  Jun.,  Erdington,  near  Birmhigham.     Fonrih,  G.  Clement,  filr* 

Bamtams  (Gold-laoed).— First,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  DnrntaUe,  Bedfordshire. 
Seeond  and  lliird,  TJ.  Spray,  Dunstable,  Bedtoroshire. 

Baktamb  (Silver-laced).  —  First,  U.  Spary,  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire. 
Seeond  and  Third,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Dnnstable. 

Babtams  (White,  Clean-legged).  —  First,  W.  Draycolt,  Hnmberstone, 
near  Leicester.  Seeond,  Rev.  F.  Tearle,  Leieeat«r.  Third,  W,  WatM>n, 
Oalstock,  Tavistock. 

Babtams  (Black,  Clean-legged).— First,  T.  Davies,  Newport,  Monmonth. 
Second,  Miss  K.  Charlton,  Bradford.  Third,  J.  BradweU,  Sonthwell, 
KotUnghamshire. 

Bamtamb  (Any  other  variety  exeept  Game).— First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamtley 
(PeUn).   Seeond,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield. 


Gamb  Bamtaits  (BUck-breaated  and  other  Rsde).— Miae  E.  Cmwiord, 
Pamsfleld,  Southwell  Second,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Xale  of  Wight. 
Third,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall,  Wlrksworth,  Der^yah'te. 
Foortb,  Hon.  W.  T.  W.  FitswiUiam,  Wentworth  Wood  Hooae,  Rotherhn*. 

Gams  Bahtams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  R.  B.  Postana,  Brentwood, 
Essex.  Second,  R.  Hawksley,  Jan.,  Southwell,  Nottinghamahire.  TbM, 
J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Gamk  Bavtxu  Cocxs.— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Merston,  Isle  of  Wight 
Second,  C.  Ankland,  Heetwell  Cottage,  Chesterfield.  Third,  R.  B.  Poetan^ 
Brentwood.  Essex. 

Docks  (White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Haitw  1 
Aylesbury,  Buckinghamshire.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Preboulal  Team 
Aylefcbury. 

Ducks  (Rooen).— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Halifax.  Seeond,  H.  WomO, 
West  Derby>  Liverpool.  Ttilrd,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle,  N.B.  Fourth,  GapC 
W.  Hornby,  Present. 

Ducks  (Black  East  Indian).— First,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Mentoo,  lale  ef 
Wight.    Second,  Mrs.  Hayne,  Fordlngton,  Dorchester. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  S.  Shaw,  SUtinland.  Seoond,  B.  P. 
Wllli4m^  Glasslinn.  Dublin. 

Gbbsb  (White).— First,  W.  K.  Daxbnry,  Leeds.  Second,  W.  Kenhaw, 
Heywood.    Third,  J.  Faulkner,  Burton-upon-Trent. 

Gbbse  (White).— First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  HartweU,  Ayleabory,  Bocks. 
Seeond,  J.  Lyoett,  Marston  Villa,  Stafford. 

Gbese  (Grey  and  Mottled).— First,  W.  H.  Denison,  Wobnra,  Beii 
(Toulouse).  Second,  J.  Lycett,  Stafford.  Third,  Her  Grace  the  Dncheas  of 
Marlborough,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  Oxford. 

Gkbsk  (Grey  and  Mottled). ~ First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Hartwell,  AylesfaniT, 
Bucks.  Second,  W.  Lort,  Jan.,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham  (Old 
English). 

ToRKtTs-First,  J.  Smith,  Breeder  Hills,  near  Grantham  (Cambridge), 
Second,  Rev.  H  G.  Bally,  Swindon  (Cambridgel.  Third,  G.  R  DartneU. 
Arden  House,  Henley-in-Arden  (Norfolk).  Poults.— Fink,  Mr.  C.  Browne, 
Whhington,  Shrewsbury  (Cambridge).  Second,  J.  Beasley,  BrampCaB* 
Northampton  (Cambridge).    Third,  J.  Smith  (Cambridge). 

PIGEONS. 

TuvBLBBs  (Almond).— Fir«^  F.  Kite,  Westbonme  Grove,  Bayswater,  Lon- 
don, j^econd,  F.  Bsquilant,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Third,  P.  Xdea,  Cross 
Lane,  Salford,  Manchester. 

Carrxbb,  (Black}.—a»0Ac.— First,  F.  Else.  Second,  P.  Eden.  J2m«.— 
Firat,  F.  Else.    Second,  P.  Eden. 

Cakribb  (Any  other  coloor).—G9cfc.— First.  P.  Bden,  Salford.  Seeond. 
Messrs.  W.  Siddons  ft  Sons,  Aston.  JJen.- First,  Messrs.  W.  Siddons  and 
Sons.    Second,  F.  Else,  Bay -water. 

PowTxa  (Red  or  Blae).—CtocA.— First,  G.  B.  Potta,  Sonderland.  Seeondt 
P.  Eden,  Salford.    iTen.- First,  G.  R.  Potts.    Second,  P.  Eden. 

PowTKB  (Any  other  colour).— Cb^;/:.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salfbrd.  Seeeod, 
F.  Else,  Bayawater.  JTen.— First,  O.  B.  Potts,  Sunderland.  Second,  P. 
Eden.  Salford. 

Balos.— First,  T.  Ridpeth,  Bnsholme,  Manchester.  Second,  F.  BaqnOaBt. 

Brai>rs.— First,  W.  H.  C.  Oates,  Besthorpe,  Newark.    Second,  P.  Elae. 

ToMBLBBS  (Mottled).- First  and  Second,  P.  Kden,  Salford. 

TvMBLBXS  (Any  other  colotirj.— First,  J.  Fielding,  Jan.,  Rochdale.  Seeond, 
J.  Ford,  London. 

RoMTS.— First.  T.  D.  Green,  Saffton  Walden,  Essex.  Second,  C.  Bolpia. 
Bridge  water. 

Jacobins  (Yellow).— First  and  Seeond,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  Brcckfidd, 
Bverton.  Uverpool. 

Jacobxhs  (Anv  other  Colour).- First,  J.  T.  Lawrence,  LtverpooL  Seeoad, 
T.  Ridpeth,  Poplar  House.  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

Famtails  (White).— First.  C.  F.  Allison,  FrUr's  Plaoe,  Acten,  Middleiex. 
Second,  T.  Ridpeth,  Poplar  House,  Rusholme,  Manohester. 

Famtails  (Any  other  colour).— First,  F.  H.  Paget,  Birstall,  Leieerter- 
shire.    Second,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

TBUMPaTXBS  (Mottled).— First,  a  Shaw,  StainUnd,  Halifiax.  Secoiid« 
J.  R.  Robinson,  Sonderland. 

Tbumpktb&s  (Any  other  Coloor).— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Hallfts. 
Second,  W.  H.  C.  OUes,  Besthorpe,  Newark. 

Owls  (Blue  or  Silver).— First,  P.  Eden,  Grose  Lane,  Salford.  Second,  J. 
Fieldinir,  Jun.,  Rochdale. 

Owls  (Any  other  Coloor).— First,  G.  H.  Sanday,  Holme  PiecTipenC^ 
Nottingham.    Second,  P.  Eden,  Cross  Lane.  Silford. 

Nubs.— First,  F.  Elae,  Bayswater,  London,  W..  Seeond,  T.  Ridpeth, 
Poplar  Honse,  Rusholme,  Manchester.  Third,  Rev.  A.  O.  Brooke,  Rayton 
XI.  Towns,  Salop. 

TuBBiTS  (Red  or  Blue).— First,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmiaf- 
haro.    Seeond.  S.  Shaw,  Stainland,  Halifiax. 

TuBBiTs  (Any  other  Colour).— First,  J.  Peroivall,  Peckhan,  Soney. 
Second,  S.  Shaw,  SUinland,  Halifax. 

Barbs  (Black):— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.    Second,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland. 

Barbs  (Any  other  colour).— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second,  W.  H.  C 
Oates,  Besthorpe,  Newark. 

Dbaoonb.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  8.  Shaw,  .HaltAz. 
Third,  C.  Bulpin,  Bridgewater. 

Magpies —First,  S.  6haw,  Haliluc.    Seeond,  C.  M.  Boyda,  Boehdale. 

Ahtwb&ps— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  T.  Bldpeth,  Baiih* 
olme,  Manchester. 

Abchamobls.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.  Seeond,  J.  PeRfvall, 
Peckham,  Surrey. 

Ant  otbbb  New  ob  Distikct  Vabibtt.— First.  S.  Shaw,  HalifaK,  SeeoBd, 
H.  Yardley,  Blnningham.    Third,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  WUts. 


BRAHMA  POOTEAS. 

NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  joxxT  recent  fiat  tkat  a  Brahma  is  onlj 
a  Cochin  in  masqnerade,  I  am  not  discovixaged  and  without 
assiuning  to  be  either  Attorney  or  Attorney-(>eneral  for 
Brahma  Pootra  Land,  or  any  other  land,  firom  snppovtiag 
the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  "  B,"  that  the  brMds  aze 
distinct.    Their  breeding  true  to  colour  is  not  a  deoisife 
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proof  I  admit,  bat  that  is  not  the  point.  Their  not  breed- 
ing true  to  colour  would  have  been  direct  eyidence  against 
them.  Stability  in  this  respect  nega^yes  an  adyerse  tes- 
timony. 

As  to  the  American  story,  I  confess  that  I  lay  little  stress, 
if  any,  npon  it,  or  any  other  Yankee  story,  if  against  usual 
experience.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  clearness  in  itself.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  up  the  question  of  origin  of  species. 
That  I  leave  to  Heaven  and  "Mx.  Darwin.  But  if  Brahmas 
were  really  in  the  beginning  a  cross  between  a  Cochin  and 
a  Chittagong.  then  a  Chittagong  and  a  Cochin  have  origi- 
nated a  breed  and  that  is  all.  I  never  saw  a  Chittagong, 
bat  it  is  said  by  the  books  to  be  a  cross  between  Malay  and 
Dorking.  In  Uiat  case,  a  cross  again  with  a  Cochin,  retain- 
ing permanently  its  peculiar  type,  would  be  an  anomaly 
indeed.  However,  let  me  suggest  an  expcrimentum  crucia. 
Let  some  enterprising  spirit  cross  a  Malay  and  a  Dorking 
and  obtain  a  Chittagong.  Cross  this  CMttagong  with  a 
Cochin,  and  if  the  pnxluoe  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Brahma,  cadet  gtuBstio.    There  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 

But,  sir,  if  constancy  in  the  peculiar  habits,  disposition, 
and  properties  of  a  bird  are  no  evidence  of  breed,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  is.  Varieties  of  Cochins  differ  in  colour, 
but  in  these  respects  they  are  all  alike.  -  So  with  Dorkings. 
So  witii  Hamburghs  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  breed. 
And  in  these  respects  there  is  as  wide  a  difference  between 
a  Cochin  and  a  Brahma,  as  between  any  two  distinct  breeds 
whatever.  Their  mode  of  laying  is  quite  different.  The 
Cochin  lays  a  few  eggs  and  then  sits.  She  leaves  her  young 
often  prematurely  to  lay  and  sit  again.  The  Brahma  lays  a 
great  many  eggs — a  hundred  or  more — ^before  she  sits,  and 
usually  sits  but  once  and  rears  her  brood  carefully.  The  eggs 
are  raiher  different  in  shape.  They  are  a  little  rougher  in  the 
shell  so  as  to  be  discerned  by  the  feel,  such,  at  least,  is  my 
experience.  Their  chickens  are  easier  to  rear.  .They  put  on 
flesh  more  readily.  They,  perhaps,  range  something  wider. 
The  crow  of  the  cock  is  very  different,  nearer  the  note  of 
chantideer  than  that  dying  bray  of  the  donkey,  which  is  by 
no  means  suggestive  of  nightingales.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
aHegCMl  that  he  gets  this  note  from  the  Dorking  quartering 
in  the  Chittagong  side  of  his  shield.  He  is  by  no  means  so 
oowardly  a  bird,  and  will  stand  boldly  up  to  a  Game  cock 
and  punish  him,  as  I  know  to  my  cost.  If  all  these  peculiar 
characteristics  with  an  aspect  and  colour  constant  and  suffi- 
ciently dbtinct  are  marks  only  of  a  Cochin  merely  varying 
in  feather,  it  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  variety  known 
to  the  ponJtiy  world. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  these  very  characteristics  that  stamp 
their  value  on  any  breed.  It  is  for  their  peculiar  excellence 
in  these  qualities,  not  for  their  feathers,  that  different  breeds 
are  approved  and  oarefuUy  kept  pure.  If  it  was  not  for  their 
pre-eminence  as  layers,  neither  comb,  nor  hackle,  nor  spangle, 
nor  pencil,  could  keep  the  Hamburghs  from  oblivion.  To  dis- 
regard snch  important  distinctions  seems  impossible.  It  is 
not  because  it  is  a  variety  of  Cochin  that  the  Brahma  is 
kept  up  and  highly  prized,  but  because  it  possesses  peculiar 
and  valuable  properties  of  its  own  to  which  the  Cochin  has 
no  pretensions  whatever. — ^Implumis. 

[Admitting  all  the  merits  that  our  animated  correspondent 
claims  for  Brahma  Pootras,  yet  those  merits  are  no  more 
than  characterise  a  variety.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Coloured  Dorking  as  compared  to  the  White  Dorking  and 
others.  All  the  essential  characteristics  of  form  and  plumage 
aie  the  same  in  the  Cochin-China  and  the  Brahma  Pootra. 
We  have  no  expectation  that  the  cross-breeding  suggested 
would  do  more  than  demonstrate  that  the  Brahma  is  a 
variety  of  the  Cochin-China,  but  we  fear  that  even  that 
would  not  alter  the  opinion  of  our  correspondent.  He 
ignores  direct  evidence  as  a  mere  Yankee  story,  and  it  has 
been  recorded  as  a  result  of  experience,  that 

**  A  man  conxlnced  against  his  irSU 
Is  of  the  Mme  o^tiulon  still.''] 


have  merely  to  refer  you  to  the  advertising  columns  oijoar 
own  Journal  of  the  same  date  (8th  inst.),  to  rtiow  the  incon- 
sistency  of  this,  I  believe  inadvertent,  statement.  There 
has  been  a  slight  change  this  year  in  the  management,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  such  a  statement  should  have  crept 
into  your  report. 

As  the  originator  of  the  Glasgow  Show  and  present  Secie- 
taiy,  I  certainly  feel  happy  to  think  that  it  should  have 
been  oonsidered  a  model  Show,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
always  continue  such.  I  enclose  you  a  prize  list  which  is 
more  intended  to  produce  honourable  competition  than  pecu- 
niary g^ain. — Jakbs  BxrrHVXN,  Secretary. 

[The  gentleman  who  sent  us  a  report  of  the  Sunderland 
Show  we  are  quite  sure  only  repeated  what  he  was  told,  and 
he  will  r^oice,  as  we  do,  that  he  was  misinformed. 

The  Glasgow  Show  is  to  be  held  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of 
December.  The  prizes  are  liberal  in  money,  in  addition  to 
medals  and  other  rewards ;  and  as  every  variety  and  sub- 
variety  has  a  separate  class,  the  Show  eroedally  deserves 
the  support  of  Pigeon  and  Canary  fanciers.] 


GLASGOW  PIGEO^'  AKD  CANAEY  SHOW. 

Having  been  from  home  I  did  not  receive  my  usual  copy 
of  your  Journal  until  to-day,  and  on  looking  over  the  report 
of  the  Sonderland  Show  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
stated  therein  that  the  "  Glasgow  Show  was  given  up.*'    I 


THE  OEIGIN  OF  BRAHMAS. 

Maht  years  ago,  when  Brshmas  were  not  the  "household 
birds "  they  have  now  become,  I  seized  my  pen  and,  like 
many  others,  rushed  into  print  in  defence  of  my  pets.  I 
well  recollect  there  was  a  long  wordy  war,  but  it  reminded 
me  somewhat  of  the  tale  told  of  a  gentleman  rather  noted 
for  his  longwinded  descriptions  always  given  in  a  somewhat 
legal  manner.  This  person  on  one  occasion,  meeting  a 
friend  evidently  in  a  great  hurry,  nevertheless  secured  him 
as  a  listener,  commenced  his  minute  description,  and  after 
detaining  his  impatient  friend  on  tenter  hooks  for  a  con- 
siderable lime,  he  wound  up  with  this  appeal — "  Now,  do 
not  you  think  that  perfectly  conclusive?"  "Oh,  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  alK>ut  it,"  said  his  impatient  Mend,  glad 
of  the  respite ;  "  I  wish  you  good  morning."  "  Hold,"  says 
the  other,  "wait  one  minute;  there  is  as  much  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question."  His  friend,  however, 
bolted,  saying  he  was  perfectly  convinced. 

Brahma  origin  is  like  this,  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  said 
for  and  against  according  to  our  bias ;  but,  perhaps,  it  only 
wastes  the  time  of  impatient  friends,  so  I  say  honestly  at 
once,  although  I  have  headed  this  communicaUon  as  I  have 
done,  that  I  do  not  intend  at  present  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, I  plead  guilty  to  having  felt  awfully  pugnacious  on 
this  topic  once  or  twice  lately — first  with  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent, 
when  I  vented  my  spleen  on  paper  for  "  our  Journal,"  but 
saved  the  readers  the  infliction.  Quite  recently,  dear  Messrs. 
Editors,  with  yourselves,  when  yon  gave  n^  pete  that  quiet 
dig  in  the  ribs,  and  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  the  bar 
sinister  belonged  to  them.  If  I  had  not  a  wondrous  kindly 
feeling  for  "  our  Editors  "  as  well  as  "  our  Journal "  I  might 
have  called  you  out,  and,  being  but  a  small  man  myself, 
would  not  have  objected  to  my  siee  being  chalked  out  on 
your  body — "  all  shote  outside  the  line  not  to  count ! " 

The  question  of  altering  names  has  been  mooted  on  several 
occasions  of  late,  and  you  g^ve  us  a  pretty  list  lately  for  onr 
pets,  but  I  am  content  with  "  Brahma."  It  is  as  euphonious 
as  Dorking  or  any  other  name,  so  it  appears  to  me,  and, 
therefor^  shall  not  adopt  "  Bahama  Padua,"  or  any  other 
of  the  crackjaw  names,  even  although  "  a  rose  by  any  other 
name  might  smell  as  sweet."  Still,  in  these  notes,  I  was 
much  tickled  with  one  thing,  and  I  must  say  that,  aooording 
to  those  notes,  we  Brahma  breeders  are  remarkably  clever 
fellows.  Tou  said  the  first  ever  shown  had  "nnmistakeable 
topknote,"  I  quote  from  memory.  Well,  where  are  these 
topknote  gone?  Why  do  not  Gsme-fiemciers  oome  to  us  Ibr 
the  secret  ?  then  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  trim  their 
birds!  What  wonderful  deplumatory  have  we  used,  and 
why  is  it  not  advertised  ? 

Joking  axNirt,  dear  Messrs.  Editors,  although,  on  second 
thoughte,  1  shall  not  call  you  out,  as  even  a  hit  outside  the 
dudk  line  might  iigure  "our  Jouroal,"  I  nevertheless  shall 
send  you  a  ohalienge.  It  is  this — state  what  you  consider 
the  marics  of  a  pure  breed,  then,  perhaps,  some  of  us  may 
have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  in  defence ;  and  oome  what 
may,  if  you  prove  us  the  most  wretched  mongrels  that  ever 
existed,  I  shall  reply,  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
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I  might  liaye  said  "  looks ;"  but  I  will  write  no  more  than 
— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 

Since  writing  the  above,  "onr  Journal''  witii  "B.'s" 
letter  has  reached  me.  I  will  only  add,  taking  your  words, 
that  I  want  the  **  essentials  on  which  a  distinct  breed  can 
be  Ibnnded."  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  breeds  you  do 
consider  pure,  we  shall  then  have  some  foundation  tar  the 
disoossion.— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


BAIL  WAY  CHANGES  fob  POULTET  CAEBIAGE. 

I  Noncs  with  much  satisfaction  tiiat  some  one  has  ven- 
tilated the  question  of  the  high  rates  charged  for  carriage  of 
poidtry  by  railway  companies  in  general,  and  the  London 
and  North-Western  in  particular. 

Having  large  dealings  with  the  latter  company,  I  tried  the 
effect  of  in£vidual  mfluence  and  representation,  but  in 
vain.  On  many  others  besides  myself,  who  live  at  a  great 
distance  &om  all  shows,  this  hish  carriage  question  be- 
comes a  grinding  oppression,  and  reduces  in  many  cases 
our  contributions  to  ^ows  to  a  very  small  minimum.  If  a 
united  appeal  were  to  be  made  by  •  a  united  body  of  exhi- 
bitors, such  as  meet  at  Birmingham,  lam  sure  the  directors 
would  at  once  mitigate  the  evU  complained  of,  which  is  so 
mudi  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  which  ^idnle 
it  checks  progress,  must  curtail  those  profits  which  from 
poultiy  shows  and  exhibitors  ought  to  be  something  con- 
siderable. 

While  carrying  unsold  stock  back  free,  on  what  principle 
is  an  extra  rate  levied  on  poultry  ?  What  has  the  feathered 
world  done  to  merit  so  unenviable  a  distinction  ? — ^Victim. 


THE  SWAEMING  ;SYSTEM. 

I^BOH  my  own  observations  this  year  and  last,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  hives  which  are  permitted  to  swarm,  if  forward,  will 
yield  a  larger  harvest  oi  honey  than  they  would  do  if  kept 
upon  the  conservative  principle.  I  made  a  swarm  on  the 
18th  of  May  by  taking  a  frame  out  of  a  bar-and-frame  hive 
with  the  queen,  and  then  placing  it  in  an  empty  hive  which 
was  then  located  upon  the  stand  of  the  old  hive.  I  weighed 
this  swarm  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  it  weighed  about 
40  lbs.  nett.  At  the  end  of  July  it  would  have  been  at  least 
7  or  8  lbs.  more,  as  my  bees  have  done  nothing  since  that 
time.  A  second  swarm  was  made  from  the  same  stock,  yet 
the  old  hive  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  first  swarm.  Three 
storified  hives  yielded  on  an  average  35  lbs.  each  of  pure 
honey  in  their  supers ;  but  the  stock  hives  were  in  each  case 
very  light,  and  required  copious  feeding  to  make  them  safe 
for  the  winter.  Other  hives  which  swarmed  were  very 
heavy.— J.  E.  B. 


BEES  CAEEFULLY  FEASTED. 

Wx  are  told  by  the  wise  man  that  "  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;"  and  although  sorry  to  brush  off  the  bloom 
of  novelty  from  "Eubt  Blush's"  proposition  of  making 
o«r  po<»rer  hives  sharers  in  our  Christmas  festivities,  I  may 
relate  a  circumstance  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  which  I 
am  assured  actually  took  place. 

Amoxig  the  superstitions  yet  current  in  some  parts  of  this 
county  is  one  which  would  certainly  commend  itself  to  the 
sympathies  of  Jonas  Jadcson  if  he  ever  heard  of  it;  and  if 
he  has  not,  I  hope  he  will  forthwith  add  it  to  the  list  of 
customs  which  he  has  already  promulgated,  and  the  religious 
observance  of  which  he  proclaims  to  be  essentially  necessary 
to  all  who  would  attain  eminence  in  the  occult  mysteiy  of 
soocessfhl  bee-keeping.*  Not  only  is  it  requisite,  as  he 
says,  whenever  any  joyous  event  tidces  place,  such  as  a 
mazriage  or  a  christening,  to  make  the  bees  partakers  of 
the  good  cheer  provided  for  the  occasion,  but  it  is  absolutely 
easential  that  no  one  item  of  either  the  dainties  or  the  snb- 
Blantiftls  should  be  omitted. 

The  evening  of  the  dav  which  had  witnessed  the  departure 

of  a  newly  married  couple  having  arrived,  tiie  "  g^de  man  " 

proceeded  to  qnestion  his  spouse  as  to  the  due  fulfilment  of 

the  indispensable  ceremony  of  presenting  the  bees  with  a 

•  Yids  JotrmirAK  or  Howicoltukk,  ToL  V.,  page  99. 


modicum  of  eveiy  eatable  and  drinkable  that  had  been  joa- 
vided  for  the  wedding  feast.  "  Had  they  had  a  bit  of  the 
turkey,  the  chicken,  the  ham,  the  boiled  beeC  and,  thooffh 
last  not  least,  the  wedding  cake  ?"  "  Yes."  *'  Some  of  the 
spirits  [rum,  I  hope,  not  being  omitted],  ale  [Scotch,  of 
course],  and  cider?"  "Yes."  "Baccy?"  "No,  what  could 
they  do  with  baccy?  bees  can't  smoke,"  urged  the  wife. 
"Nonsense,  Betty,"  replied  her  lord  and  master;  if  they 
can't  smoke  they  can  chaw!"  And  so  the  omission  was 
supplied  in  good  time,  "  baccy "  being  forthwith  added  to 
the  previously  incomplete  list  of  dainties ;  and  having  been, 
we  may  presume,  in  due  course  "  catawamptdously  chawed 
up,"  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  the  care  and  anxiety  of  the 
wGorthy  couple  were  doubtless  rewarded  by  the  contiDued 
and  unfailing  prosperity  of  their  well-cared-for  apiaxy. — ^A 

DSVOKSHIBE  BeE-KXEPES. 


Cows  MiLKiKO  Themselves. — I  know  for  a  certainty  that 
cows  sometimes  do  suck  themselves.  The  proper  remed(y 
— ^the  one  used  in  the  Yale  of  Black  Moor,  in  the  oounW  of 
Dorset — is  a  headstall  with  spikes  iu  the  nose-band. — ^W.  F. 
Eadoltffb,  Bmldon, 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 


Editorial  BsspomiBiLTrr  (IT.).— Yoor  informant,  and  Um  eoTretpoiideat 
in  a  contemporary,  are  totally  wrong .  No  one,  except  the  two  Keotlemea 
whooe  namea  appear  upon  our  tint  page,  haa  any  control  orer  the  editfa^  of 
this  Joomal.  They  are  responsible  for  all  Iti  eontenta,  and  «***fc>«g  ^POBS 
in  its  odamna  without  thtir  assent. 


OioDT  GoosK  (O.  A.),^K  small  blood  veaid  has  horat  upon  the 
Qaiet  and  the  avoidance  of  hard  oorn  are  yonr  only  aTailable  helps. 

Whxtx  CoonxN-CmKA  Fowls  M  Very  Old  Sub$eriber).-^'We  do  nothnow 
the  address,  and  oertaioly  would  haTe  no  dealings  with  the  peraoa  yoa 
name.  Write  to  some  of  the  prise-takera,  or,  what  is  better,  go  to  fOAt 
poultry  exhibition,  and  bny  pullets  from  one  exhibitor  and  a  cockOTal  bom 
another. 

Hzvs  EATiiro  TRX  Eaos  thst  am  Sirmro  on  (J.  F^).~Hens  with  saeh 
a  habit  aa  you  mention  should  be  marked  for  the  kitdien.  and  killed  as  soon 
as  they  hare  done  laying.  To  allow  such  to  ait  is  to  jeopardlae  valoaUe 
broods  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  drlTer  of  a  Hansom  cab  in  whidi 
we  were  riding  a  short  time  since,  assured  ns,  when  the  horse  hid  UAed 
away  all  the  front  except  the  iron  framework,  that  **  There  nerer  wos  a  quitar 
osa  after  the  first  few  minutes."  In  fSset  he  waa  ftneah.  We  ahould  like  la 
future  to  hare  him  well  worked  before  we  rode  behind  him.  It  maybe 
your  hen,  like  the  cab  horse,  is  only  Ticlous  **at  first.*'  Therefore,  if  you 
wish  to  retain  her  serrices,  put  her  for  some  days  <m  some  gt>od  hard  artl* 
fidal  eggs.  She  will  peck  them  till  she  is  tired,  and  will  then  give  «p  th* 
job  in  disgust.  We  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  aboat  the  pen  of  Dorldags 
at  lalington.  Mistakes  are  nna voidable  sometimes,  and  thia  may  hare  bean 
one. 

Bavtaxs  wxth  CocRnr-CimfAa  {Freeland),^Vft  my  yea.  We  have  dons 
it  for  years  with  perfect  safety. 

Poultry  Batimo  Wautut  Hosxa  {J.  jr.).~We  have  nofver  known  ths 
green  husks  of  walnuta  to  ii^ure  ponltrv.  We  have  two  pena  entirriy 
sh^owed  with  walnut  trees,  and  after  they  are  threahed  the  grnund  ii 
covered  with  husks.  We  have  never  seen  fowla  pick  them  up.  We  shall 
feel  glad  to  have  the  opinions  of  competent  persons  as  to  the  properties  of 
these  husks.  Our  correspondent  had  a  Dorking  cockerel  die  after  ftirtj* 
six  hours  illness.    His  crop  was  full  of  walnut  huaica. 

Whits  Flvtf  at  Babb  ov  Black  Rxd  Gaicx  Cocx'a  Tail  {A  DmAUr}, 
— TesI  it  is  always  there.  Tbe  amount  is  uncertain,  and  varies  mueb.  It 
is  not  a  desirable  thing  in  an  exhibition  bird,  nor  Indeed  In  any  other.  If 
two  birds  of  equal  merit  and  value  were  offered  to  ua,  but  one  lud  ttia 
peculiarity  more  developed  than  the  other,  we  should  r^ect  him  on  that 
acoonnt. 

TBAnrxvo  RiGH-FLTnro  TvXBLxa  Pionowa  (IT.  0.  T.).— Tour  best  and 
eaaiest  way  is  to  obtain  a  few  pairs  of  already-tndned  highflyers,  whidi  will 
save  you  much  trouble,  ir,  however,  you  have  already  a  hrped  of  good 
pedigree  which  you  wish  to  train,  you  must  take  the  trouble  to  see  that 
they  are  well  looked  after,  fed  on  good  fbod,  aa  peas,  tares,  lentils,  or  ladisa 
oorn ;  that  all  that  can  fiy  weU  are  turned  ont  oooe  a-day,  hi  the  momiaff  is 
beat,  and  put  on  the  wing.  At  first  you  must  make  them  fly,  if  it  isoalj 
for  five  minutes.  The  time  can  be  gradnally  increased,  until  they  will  t^ 
without  trouble  for  fkvm  two  to  four  hours.  As  aoon  aa  they  aettle  (hsf 
should  be  coaxed  in,  and  kept  confined  for  the  reat  of  the  day  {  nor  m«l 
they  be  allowed  to  fiy  about  with  other  Pigeona.  Aa  thev  become  aceu4oiasd 
to  daily  exercise  they  will  not  have  much  desire  to  feed  until  they  havs 
flown.  To  prevent  their  going  out  quite  empty  It  is  aa  weU  to  give  then  a 
small  feed  of  bemp  or  canary  aeed ;  but  they  mnat  not  be  fhll  fed,  for  thif 
cannot  fiy  well  with  a  heavy  crop  fuU,  but  after  a  long  fly  they  wIU  eat 
ravenously.  Care  must  be  taken  to  associate  being  ont  witli  flying.  Jjuj 
birds,  sick  ones,  or  such  aa  have  a  bad  habit  of  aettling  on  some  chlmnsy  or 
high  building,  must  not  be  let  out,  or  had  better  be  got  rid  of.—B.  P.  Bust. 

Lovs  Bnns  Drnro  {A  Lady  BubterHer),— It  la  impossible  to  sayvhst 
waa  the  cauae  of  your  birds  dying.  The  general  treatment  ia  to  keep  tb«a 
warm  and  feed  them  on  canary  seed;  also  givo  them,  In  aaeparate  UtO^ 
box,  some  millet,  and  occasionally  a  few  oats  (soaked  all  night  In  oold  wattf), 
and  the  tope  of  watererese  spavingly.  Onmndsel  is  only  good  for  Itea 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  ana  tho  early  part  of  the  sommv,  and  thsn  111 
very  sparingly.  Wa  praaoma  that  you  hare  givsn  tham  watar,  whi«h  Ii 
neoeaiary. 
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OBNAJIONTAL  TBEES  AITD  SHEXJBfiF. 

[OUGH  numy  valuable  inv 
tarodaotioiui'  or  omamefirtel 
tarees  and^  skrabs-  hare  be^n 
made  during  the  past  twenty 
yeanr,  our  ipKrks  and  pleasure 
grounds  remain  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  regards 
the  general  features  produced 
by  ornamental  trees  as  before 
the  introduction  of  those  no- 
▼eltieSk  Whether  we  examine  pub- 
lic or  private  parks  and  pleasure 
gronnds,  the  sameness  of  the  matenals  employed  renders 
uie  landaeape  monotonous^  and  leaves  nothing  for  the  ^e 
to  fir  on.  Taking  the  majority  of  our  parka  from  the 
encloBUie  often  up  to  that  of  a  thousand- acnos  in  extent, 
in  lliem  we  find  nothing  of  interest  in  the  way  of  trees^ 
except  those  peculiar  to  Ihe  soil,  and  which  may  have 
sprung  up  from  self-sown  seeds,  or  been  part  of  the  origi- 
nal fbrest,  80  far  as  there  is  any  indication  of  their  being 
there  for  the  purpose  of  cvnbellishment.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  parks  of  various 
sizes,  the  trees  of  which  are  in  an  ornamental  point  of 
view  utterly  valueless,  remaining  year  after  year  without 
answering  any  purpose,  producmg  an  inharmonious, 
uninteresting  landscape  of  &  monotonous  aspect,  most 
wretehed  as  a  picture,  and  commonplaoe  as  to  the  trees 
employed.  In  many  plaeea  therwhole  of  the  sylvan  shade 
and  giade  is  furnished  by  veiy  £bw  species  ;  some  cannot 
boast  of  more  than  a  dozen^- others  of  not  more  thui  two 
or  three,  and  mott  of  these  spedet  ave  indigenoua  to  the 
locality. 

This  state  of  things  may  at  first  thought  appear  de- 
sirable, for  it  is  desirable  where  many  acres  of  land  are 
occupied  with  trees,  that  they  should  pay.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  such  trees  as  those  above  referred 
to,  are  no  less  deceptive  than  when  considered  as  orna- 
ments, for  they,  like  hedgerow  timber,  are  unremu- 
nerative,  and  so  are  all  trees  standing  singly,  or  wide 
apart  in  groups.  I  found  that  in  a  wood  of  large  di- 
mensions fifty  Oak  treeSf  calculated  to  be  between  two 
and  three  hundred  years  old,  occupied  less  ground  with 
the  spread  of  the  branehes  than  ten  of  the  satme  age 
planted  singl^r  in  a  park,  and  though  the  latter  were 
mueh  larger  in  circumferenee  of  stem,  the^  had  such 
short  stems  that  each  did  not  contain  one-half  the  amount 
of  the  measurable  timber  of  those  in  the  wood.  If  this 
be  a  fbir  example  of  the  paying  (pdMes  of  park  timber, 
the  question  of  profit  is  at  once  disposed  of,  and  the  orna- 
mental value  ofthe  trees  being  equalhf  small,  we  are  left 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  prompts  their  toleration.  It  is 
undoubtedly  wise  to  plant,  or  retain  if  planted,  a  number 
of  trees  of  the  kinds  common  or  indigenous  to  the  locality, 
in  order  to  afibrd  shelter  to  the  more  tender,  and  to  show 
the  character  of  the  district ;  but  to  retain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  such  to  the  exclusion  of  species  which  are 
Vo*  191— Vol.  VU.  Hkv  Sbubs. 


more  desirable,  because  calculated  to  do  away  with  the 
m<Miotony,  and  equally  valuable  as  timber,  would  lead  to 
the  cenomsion  thai  they  are  kept  at  a  dead  loss  to  the 
owner  thwmgh-  the  deterioration  of  the  timber  from 
natural  decay.  Irrespective  of  tiieir  not  paying,  they  aie 
inefibctive  m>m  being  badly  placed  and  resembling  & 
jungle.  It  may  seem  undesirable  to  plant  to  procmcer 
that  subfimity  which  some  see  in  rotten  trees,  and  I  can. 
on^  say,  an  object  naturally  beautiful  is  doubly  so  when 
it  is  also  useftu. 

Viewing  the  subject  with  a  like  eye  in  relation  to 
our  gardens,  the  same  remarks  hold  good,  though  there 
is  the  difierence  that  no  one  expects  trees  and  shrubs  in 
gardens  to  pay,  but  to  yield  an  amount  of  gnitificatioiL. 
correspondLng  to  the  sum  exp^ided.  There  is  a  great 
deal  01  sameness  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  employed,  and. 
a  greet  oonsequent  loss  of  pleasure,  and  the  interest  is 
air  but  annihilated.  This  is.  a  most  deplorable  state  o£ 
things. 

The  choioeof  forest  trees  for  the  embellishment  of 
'  gardens  is  another  prevalent  error,  as  for  size  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placedL 
Suiting  the  size  of  trees  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds  in; 
which  they  are  to  be  placed,  thoiiy^h  of  great  importance- 
is  very  generally  disregarded.  Trees  of  some  land  are" 
indispensable  in  all  gardens,  for  whilst  they  give  beauty, . 
.they  also  afibrd  an  agreeable  shade  during  the  hot  days 
of  summer ;  but  planted,  as  they  often  are,  in  small  gac* 
dens,  they  must  either  be  curtailed  by  frequent  cuttings 
or  mutilations,  or  be  left  to  usui^  the  whole  of  the 
contracted  spaoe  to  the  exclusion  of  species  better, 
suited,  as  regards  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  ground. 
These  large  trees  in  a  few  years,  supposing  them  to  hav9 
been  planted  small,  attain  such  a  size  as  to  smother* 
eveiy^iing  else,  rendering  it  altogether  impossible  to 
have  variety,  for  verv  few  shrubs  or  plants  will  grow 
under  them,  and*  to  nave  either  green  turf  or  heathy 
flowers,  the  two  grand  objects  for  which  gardens  are 
desired,  is  impossible. 

Then,  taste  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  gardens  is  very  much  sinned  against.  It  is  common 
to  find  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
on  lawns  singly,  or  in  groups,  with  flower-beds  between 
them.  The  single  trees  bear  no  relation  to  the  groups, 
and  the  beds  are  not  connected  with  them*  and  tiie 
consequence  is,  they  do  not  combine  so  as  to  form 
either  a<  regular  or  symmetricid  whole.  It  certainly  is 
hi^y  pleasing  and  picturesque  to  see  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  all  struggling  together  for  the  mastery  in  a  na- 
tural state ;  but  this  sort  of  beauty  is  unsuitable  for 
•garden  scenery.  The  object  of  collecting  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  in  gardens,  is  to  produce  them  in  a  higher* 
degree  of  perfection,  and  to  show  them  off*  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  can  be  done  in  a  state  of  nature.  What- 
ever in  the  planting,  cultivation,  or  management  of  a 
garden  inter&res  with  these  two  objects,  tl^  perfection 
of  the  plant,  and  its  display  to  the  greatest  advantage,  is 
wrong. 
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Now^  the  indiscriminate  mixture  or  distribution  of  ligneous 
and  herbaceous  plants  on  a  lawn,  leads  to  no  good  result, 
but  the  effect  of  one  ix\jures  the  other.    They  cannot  form  a 

Sioture.  The  expression  of  a  tree  is  one  of  grandeur  and 
ignity,  and  to  be  impressed  with  this  the  eye  must  be 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  object,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend the  trunk,  branches,  and  head,  as  a  whole.  As  to  a 
shrub  or  a  dump  of  such,  it  can&ot  be  denied  that  its 
beauty  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  of  an  herba- 
ceous plant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expression  of  an  her- 
baceous plant  in  flower  is  that  of  brilliancy  of  colour,  and 
beauty  of  detail,  and  to  enjoj  these,  the  eye  must  be  quite 
near,  so  that  it  may  be  directed  to  the  flower  and  its  dif- 
ferent parts. 

The  beauty  of  any  object  or  scene  consists  in  the  unity  of 
expression — ^that  is,  in  the  tendency  of  all  the  parts  of  that 
object  or  scene  to  unite  in  conveying  to  the  mind  a  pleasing 
impression.  But,  with  the  mixture  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  they  each  detract  from,  instead  of  uniting  to  form 
a  whole.  To  enjoy  the  flowers  the  eye  must  look  down,  and 
be  exclusively  durected  to  them ;  and  to  enjoy  the  trees  the 
flowers  must  be  overlooked.  A  picture,  a  scene,  or  an  object, 
to  be  appreciated  as  a  whole,  and  to  produce  its  full  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  must  be  capable  of  being  seen  with 
the  eye  in  one  fixed  position.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds 
of  scenery — Ist,  forest-like ;  and,  2nd,  garden-like  scbnery ; 
and  these  distinctions  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
mind  can  only  attend  to  one  thing,  and  one  kind  of  thing 
at  one  time. 

To  apply  this  it  follows  that  when  flowers  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  the  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  kept  subordinate, 
and  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  chief  objects,  the 
flowers  ought  to  be  kept  subordinate.  In  a  garden  there  is 
no  way  of  doing  this  but  by  keeping  them  apart,  so  that  the 
one  may  form  the  foreground  or  principal  object  nearest  the 
eye,  and  the  other  be  in  the  distance  or  farthest  from  the  eye. 
The  effect  of  dug  ground  near  a  tree  is  to  diminish 
dignity  of  expression,  and  shrubs,  except  when  small, 
having  more  or  less  the  expression  of  trees,  though  less 
discordant,  are  so  much  so  as  to  cause  their  exelusion  from 
symmetrical  flower  gardens.  In  these  the  greatest  effect 
is  produced  when  the  flower-beds  are  not  mixed  with  shrubs, 
because  these  prevent  the  eye  of  the  spectator  discerning 
the  symmetry  of  the  flgure,  of  which  the  beds  form  the 
component  parts. 

Wiere,  however,  the  object  is  not  symmetry,  but  irregu- 
larity, variety,  and  intricacy,  then  the  beds  of  flowers  and 
groups  of  shrubs,  or  single  specimens,  may  be  intermixed, 
and  this  sort  of  disposition  produces  the  greatest  beauty  of 
which  an  irregular  flower  garden  is  susceptible,  provic^g 
always  that  esZh  group  is  planted  with  one  species,  or  with 
similar  species  of  one  eenus,  all  attaining  their  greatest 
beauty  at  one  time  ,*  ana  whether  flowers  or  foliage  be  their 
chief  attraction,  they  should  unite  in  forming  a  whole. 
Every  bed  of  flowers,  and  group  of  shrubs  or  trees,  will, 
therefore,  if  placed  separatdy,  K>rm,  of  itself,  a  whole,  and 
bear  no  relation  to  forming  a  whole  or  picture  to  be  viewed 
by  the  eye  frx}m  one  fixed  point.  It  very  often  occurs  in 
irregularly-formed  gardens  that  there  are  many  straight 
lines  which  are  indicative  of  regularity,  whilst  the  main 
feature  is  irregularity,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  a  plan 
which,  in  all  its  g^eat  features,  is  irregular. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  subject  of  the  many  different  styles 
of  arranging  gardens  further  than  to  give  the  principles  of 
them,  which  cannot  be  set  aside  to  gratify  individuid  taste. 
The  different  modes  of  creating  artificial  landscapes  may 
be  distinguished  and  defined  as  four — 1st,  the  geometrical ; 
2nd,  the  picturesque ;  Srd,  the  gardenesque ;  and  4th,  the 
natural  or  rural  style.  The  geometrical  style  consists  in 
layin|^-out  and  planting  grounds  in  geometrical  fig^es — 
that  IS,  in  mathematical  forms  or  lines — regularly  straight, 
or  regularly  curved.  French  and  Dutch  gardens  are  in  this 
style,  the  majority  of  our  own  at  present  being  simply 
modifications  of  the  French  and  Dutch  styles,  especially  as 
regards  displaying  masses  of  flowering  plants  in  geometrical 
figures.  For  a  limited  space,  and  where  a  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  not  grow  (as  in  or  near  our  large  manufac- 
turing towns),  or  are  not  desired,  no  description  of  garden 
is  better  adapted  to  please  the  general  taste  than  one  laid 
out  geometrically. 


The  picturesque  style  is  exemplified  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  as  they  are  in 
natural  forests  and  groups,  so  as  exhibit  such  a  general 
union  as  would  look  well  in  a  picture.  In  planting  the  trees 
and  shrubs  intended  for  pictorial  effect,  they  shoxud  be  aeat- 
tered  over  the  ground  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  both  in 
their  disposition  with  reference  to  their  immediate  effect  as 
plants,  and  with  reference  to  their  future  effect  as  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  for  picturesque 
effect,  the  beauty  of  individual  trees  and  scrubs  is  of  litUe;, 
if  any,  consequence :  because  no  tree  or  shrub  in  a  pic- 
turesque scene  should  stand  isolated,  each  being  only  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.  In  phuiting  a 
picturesque  plantation  trees  should  prevail  in  some  places, 
in  others  slurubs,  in  some  parts  they  should  be  thK^,  in 
others  thin ;  two  or  three,  at  least  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  ought 
always  to  be  planted  together.  The  beauty  of  the  isolated 
tree  cannot  be,  for  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub  in  the 
picturesque  style  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  other 
objects.  A  tree  or  shrub  obtains  its  fitness  to  group  with 
other  objects  not  in  the  perfection  of  its  form,  but  in  that 
imperfection  which  requires  another  to  render  it  complete. 
This  style  is  admirably  adapted  for  park  and  pleasure- 
gfround  scenery ;  some  of  the  oest  specimens  are  visible  at 
Studley,  near  Bipon,  and  at  Bedleaf,  Kent. 

The  gardenesque  style  is  characterised  by  the  trees  and 
shrubs  being  planted  at  irregular  distances,  whether  in 
masses  or  groups,  and  so  as  never  to  crowd  each  other,  pre- 
serving the  individual  form  of  a  tree  or  shrub  at  a  near 
view,  but  at  a  distance  forming  masses  and  groups  such  as 
might  be  painted,  though  not  selected  in  preference  to  a 
picturesque  scene  by  the  artist.  In  planting,  thinning,  and 
pruning,  in  order  to  produce  a  gardenesque  effect,  each  indi- 
vidual tree  or  shrub  should  stand  at  such  distances  from  otheis 
that  its  beauty  as  a  single  specimen  may  be  seen,  though  the 
whole  should  group  when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Every  tree, 
shrub,  or  herbaceous  plant,  in  the  gardenesque  style  of  laying 
out,  derives  its  beauty  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
is  grown ;  and  gardens  arranged  in  this  style  may  be  consi- 
dered the  most  beautiful  of  all,  because  the  gfurdenesque 
addresses  itself  to  the  lovers  of  landscape  scenery,  the 
botanist,  and  the  gardener,  for  it  enables  them  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  as  a  garden  scene,  and  look  at  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  individually  when  near.  Combining 
these  two  advantages,  the  gardenesque  style  stands  highert 
in  the  scale  of  art,  not  the  least  of  its  merits  being  the  in- 
struction and  pleasure  derived  from  viewing  plants  grown 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection. 

The  natural,  or  rural  style,  consists  in  producing  artifi- 
cially that  which  appears  natural  when  contrasted  with  the 
artificial  scenery  by  which  it  is,  or  may  bo  surrounded. 
Natural  scenery,  imitated  according  to  art,  is  the  legitimate 
province  of  landscape  gardening,  and  includes  two  modes — 
the  picturesque  and  the  gardenesque,  or  nature  sultjected  to 
a  certam  degree  of  cultivation.  To  design  and  execute  a 
scene  in  the  picturesque  style  would  require  the  eye  of  a 
landscape  painter,  whilst  the  gardenesque  would  not  only 
require  the  eye  of  a  landscape  painter,  but  the  science  of  a 
botanist  and  architect,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticul- 
turist. Every  part  of  nature  may  be  imitoted  according  to 
art,  whether  it  be  rude  or  refined;  but  nothing  that  has  art 
applied  to  it  can  ever  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature, 
and  if  imitations  they  ought  to  be  avowed  as  such. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  four  styles  of  landscape  gar- 
dening already  noted,  another  known  as  faC'Simile  imita- 
tions of  natural  scenery ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture,  because  all 
appearance  of  culture  is  to  be  avoided,  and  they  cannot  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  gardening  as  an  art  because  it 
is  intended  that  the  result  shall  not  be  recognised  as  the 
work  of  art,  but  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature  itselt  They 
are  simply  impositions.  They  do  not  come  within  the 
province  of  a  gardener.  Any  person  with  a  pidnter*s  eye» 
and  the  assistance  of  labourers,  &c.,  will  form  them  as  well 
as  a  landscape  gardener,  if  not  better. 

These  are  the  principles  which  regulate  the  operations  of 
the  landscape  gardener,  as  I  have  learned  them  from  our 
best  authorities,  and  in  applying  them  to  the  distribution 
of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  named  hereafter,  I  hope  to  show 
that  these  principles  are  too  often  disregarded.    At  the  same 
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time  X  shall  endearonr  to  reyive  a  taste  for  the  more  extern- 
siye  planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  our  parks 
and  pleasnre-groonds,  as  well  as  to  oonyey  some  hints  that 
may  be  osefol  to  those  making  alterations  on  their  estates. 

(To  U  con«iMi«d.)  ^'  '^^■^• 


HABDY  EEENS: 


BOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.-No.  5. 

BuiONO  my  absence  from  home  I  had  a  fernery  made  for 
my  spoiL  I  chose  an  open  space  of  ground  &cing  due  south, 
so  that  in  the  summer  time  the  Ferns  would  have  the  ftill 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  I  did  this*  because  I 
had  noticed  that  the  most  rare  and  delicate  Ferns  I  had 
seen  chose  for  themselves  situations  of  the  like  character. 
The  back  of  the  fernery  abruptly  descended  to  the  edg^  of 
a  pond,  through  whicdi  there  was  a  running  stream.  On 
one  side  there  was  an  Elm  ^e,  which  overshadowed  a  small 
part  of  the  fernery.  In  making  the  rockery  I  had  but  one 
idea,  and  that  was  to  provide  a  suitable  home  for  the  Ferns 
^-one  in  which  they  could  revel,  and  eigoy  life  as  everything 
was  created  to  ei^joy  it.  The  beauty  of  the  rockery  was  but 
a  secondary  consideration,  and,  besides,  at  the  best  of  times 
rockeries  are  but  shams,  and  I  never  yet  found  a  Fern  that 
was  taken  in  by  them.  If  you  transplant  Septentrionale  or 
a  pystopteris  from  a  rock,  so  bare  that  the  wonder  is  how  it 
found  sufficient  food  to  sustain  life,  to  similar  conditions,  it 
will  die.  All  Ferns  in  cultivation  require  depth  of  soil  and 
good  drainage ;  so  I  had  a  large  pit  dug  and  fiUed  with  drain- 
age, then  I  put  in  good  rich  earth  and  leaf  mould.  The 
stones  or  rode  were  disposed  so  as  to  form  compact  little 
beds  about  a  foot  square,  rising  tier  above  tier,  the  highest 
within  convenient  reach.  When  completed,  the  fernery 
looked  like  the  terrace  gardens  one  sees  abroad,  and  it  had 
a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own — a  sort  of  tidy  fitness  for  the 
purpose  it  was  designed  for. 

My  fernery  was  like  my  book  of  dried  Ferns :  for  a  year 
or  two  it  presented  instances  of  my  flEulures  rather  than  of 
m^  success.  I  planted  large  Ferns  at  the  top — ^Filix-mas 
cnstata,  Filix-foemina  with  black  stalk,  Onoclea  sensibilis, 
Lastreas,  and  Oreopteris.  As  time  went  on  I  found  this 
plan  would  not  succeed;  the  drip  from  the  large  Ferns  satu- 
rated the  next  tier  of  plants,  and  wherever  the  drip  fell  the 
fronds  became  decayed  and  mouldy.  This  I  have  found  to 
be  invariably  the  case.  I  also  found  the  plants  on  the 
side  of  the  fernery  under  the  shadow  of  the  Elm  tree  gradu- 
ally grow  unhealthy-looking  and  dwindle  away.  A  Poly- 
podium  cambricum,  which  is  now  a  mass  of  healthy  fronds 
and  brown  creeping  roots,  for  two  years  obstinately  refused 
to  give  me  more  tmm  two  little  stunted  fronds ;  but  directly 
I  moved  it  to  an  open  sunny  space  it  deemed  to  smile  in 
my  face,  and  very  soon  new  and  fine  fronds  were  sent  up  to 
thank  me. 

Onoclea  sensibilis  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  so  hardy 
and  free  in  its  growth  that  no  fernery  should  be  without  it. 
The  fronds  are  hurge  and  strongly  ribbed,  something  like 
the  leaves  of  the  Bhubarb :  it  sends  up  long  bare  spikes 
crowned  with  i^ruit,  as  in  Osmunda  regialis.  Onoclea  sen- 
sibilis is  a  very  Bedouin  in  its  wandering  habits.  It  seldom 
pitches  its  tent  for  two  seasons  following  in  the  same  place. 
Give  it  plenty  of  house  room  this  year,  make  it  never  so 
comfortable,  and  next  year  it  will  pass  up  fiir  away  in  the 
midst  of  a  bed  of  Dryopteris  or  Cystopteris.  It  makes  itself 
at  home  anywhere,  runs  up  hill  or  down  hill  with  equal 
£i^lity,  and  is  never  found  where  it  is  expected.  I  soon 
found  the  limits  of  the  quiet  fernery  too  circumscribed  for 
the  versatile  habits  of  Onoclea ;  so  I  moved  it  to  a  larger 
sphere,  where  it  wins  general  approbation,  and  brings  up  a 
numerous  family  creditably. 

The  common  hedges  of  Warwickshire  fumished  me  with 
Polyx>odium  vulgare,  which  I  planted  in  the  rough  crevices 
of  the  sides  and  l>ack  of  the  fernery.  It  gro^B  well -without 
care  wherever  there  is  thorough  drainage.  It  prefers  living 
amongst  the  debris  of  decayed  wood;  and  the  rich  golden 
fructification  against  the  bright  green  of  the  fronds  makes 
it  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  consequently  "a  joy  for  ever," 
in  any  situation. 

From  the  lanes  about  Fillonghley  I  brought  Aspleninm 


triohomanes  for  the  lower  terrace.  I  also  found  Adiantum- 
nigrum  near  Fillonghley.  This  I  planted  in  the  crevices 
between  the  blocks  of  rock  in  several  places,  its  wavy  habit 
making  it  very  useful  for  the  adornment  of  ^e  rough  stone. 
The  old  bridge  at  Stoneleigh — ^about  which  so  many  a  tale 
and  legend  exists — ^fumish^  Euta-muraria  for  my  many  vain 
attempts  at  cultivation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oorley  Moor  I  found  Lastreas 
oreopteris,  dUatata,  and  I  b^eve  L.  spinulosa,  also  the 
Filix-foemina  with  ^e  black  stalk. 

The  beautiful  lake  at  Arbury  contributed  some  Osmundas, 
but  they  were  not  bom  on  the  soO,  so  I  only  placed  them 
by  the  pondside,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should 
find  them  growing  in  a  habitation  of  their  own  choibe. 
Blechnum  spicant,  with  its  curious  spikes  of  fertile  fronds, 
is  also  common  in  Warwickshire.  It  abounds  in  the  hedges 
and  lanes  of  Exhall,  Fillonghley,  and  many  other  places, 
and  forms  handsome  tufts  for  the  lower  ranges  of  a  fernery, 
or  for  spare  comers  where  wavy  green  is  wanted.  I  have 
found  it  with  the  ends  of  the  firon£  divided,  as  in  the  Hart's 
Tongue;  but  the  divisions  were  never  more  than  two,  or  at 
the  most  three,  and  the  duration  of  the  peculiar  feature  is 
very  uncertain.  I  have  lately  bought  of  Mr.  Ivery,  at  Dork- 
ing, a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Slechnum  called  ramosum 
The  end  of  the  frond  is  tufted.  I  imagine  this  tuft  to  have 
been  either  made  or  increased  by  cidtivation,  as  I  have 
never  found  a  Fern  in  the  wild  state  approaching  to  it 
nearer  than  the  deft  end  I  have  mentioned.  I  sent  to  Mr. 
Ivery  at  the  same  time  for  a  Polystichum  lonchitis,  but  1 
received  a  plant  which  appears  to  be  a  mild  form  of  lon- 
diitidioides.  The  pinnules  do  not  lap  over  each  other;  the 
habit  of  the  Fern  is  reclinate  and  flabby  instead  of  firm  and 
erect.  It  is  a  young  plant,  but  I  fimcy  I  have  named  it 
rightly. 

The  Scolopendrium  vulgare  grows  plentiftilly  in  Warwick- 
shire, but  I  have  seldom  met  with  any  of  its  many  varieties 
there.  About  Fillonghley  it  may  be  found  with  its  loi^ 
waving  fronds  measuring  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  yard. 
When  the  snow  hangs  in  rich  wreaths  about  the  hedges  in 
the  dear  woodlands,  and  all  nature  seems  dead  and  shrivelled 
around,  hidden  beneath  its  snow-white  veil — under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  the  hedge  they  have  made  their  home, 
the  Scolopendriums  hold  high  revel  in  their  brightest  suit  of 
green,  laughing  at  winter's  icy  touch,  knowing  it  has  no 
power  to  reach  the  warm  sap  that  flows  beneath  their  thick 
coats. 

The  woodlands  of  Warwickshire  have  a  charm  that  belongs 

only  to  themselves,  and  one  that  lingers  about  them  through 

every  season  of  the  year.    Life  there  seems  to  take  a  richer, 

fuller  tone  than  elsewhere.     The  trees  strike  their  roots 

deep  down  in  the  soil,  and  send  up  their  huge  limbs  heaven- 

weatda,  forming  shadows  still  and  deep  in  the  summer  time. 

The  tjiickets  are  musical  above  with  the  song  of  birds,  and 

beneath  lies  spread  a  fairylike  carpet  of  a  million  wild 

flowers.    There  the  lark  sings  her  sweetest  song,  soaring 

heavenwards,  and  the  nightingales  fill  the  evening  air  with 

melody;  and  man,  living  amidst  scenes  like  this,  insensibly 

shapes  his  life  and  inner  thoughts  into  unison  with  the 

scenes  around  him,  and,  as  Warwickshire  Will  has  it — 

**  Finds  tongnet  in  treM,  booki  in  the  mnninff  brooki. 
Sermon*  in  ttones,  end  good  in  ererythlng.** 

The  converse  he  holds  with  them  is  earnest  and  true; 
and  whether  the  biting  autumn  wind  makes  him  steel  his 
body  to  endure,  or  the  summer  air  woos  him  to  gentler 
thoughts  of  soft  indulgence,  he  feels  in  his  inmost  man, 
"This  is  no  flattery." 

The  intellect  of  the  people  bears  analogy  to  this  outei 
life.  It  may  have  no  wide  range,  there  may  be  no  versatility 
of  genius,  but  the  Warwickshire  artisan  brings  to  the  foundry 
or  the  loom  a  mind  so  concentrated  on  the  work  before  him 
as  to  constitute  him  a  workman  unsurpassed  by  any  county 
in  England.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  is  essen- 
tially strong  and  truthfoL  They  tell  you  their  sorrows  and 
their  joys  with  a  wonderful  open-heartedness,  and  with  a 
power  of  thought  and  freedom  of  language  I  have  never 
heard  equalled.  Church  and  state  are  dear  to  a  Warwick- 
shire man  in  proportion  a8  the  parson  "shows  a  good 
light,"  and  the  master  gives  a  '*  fair  wage  for  a  fair  day's 
work."  But  I  have  wandered  away  from  Warwickshire 
lanes  to  Warwickshire  people — a  short  digression — for  many 
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A  white-washed  cotti^e  nestles  beneath  the  roreading  trees 
in  the  lanes,  and  many  a  welcome  from  oM  firienos  'has 
gp»»eted  me  .as  I  appeared  trowel  in  hand. 

'The'Warwiclc^hire  lanes  abound  in  Polystidhmnactae^tnm. 
It  may  be  found  side  by  side  initsyarieties  of  Idbatum  Jmd 
lonchitidloides,  but  the  latter  is  more  rare.  Tolystichum 
angiilare-is  also  to* be  found.  It  may  be  known  from  acu- 
leatum  by  the  darker  green  of  the  fronds,  by  their  stiffer 
luLblt  of  growth^  and  by  the  pnckly  nature  of  the  pinne. 
It  is  neciessary  to  study  both  Ferns  together  to  be  dble  to 
decide  with  certainty  at  a  glance  whidi  Tern  is  before  you. 
t)phioglossum  vulgatum  grows  in  thOrmeadows  of  'Warwick- 
shire ;  but  the  Adder's-tongne  is  not  happy  in  ooltiyation, . 
and  it  is  so  common  that,  like  Pteris  aqulUna  or  common  j 
Bracken,  few  care  to  cultivate  it.  I  transplant  Ojbhioglossnm 
yearly  to  thefemexy,  but  only  to  see  it  yearly  devoured  by 
-slugs.  Eventually  I  discarded  from  the  l^eiy  nearly  all 
of  the  large  Ferns,  tilanting  them  in  good  rich  soil  in  the^ 
walks  leading  to  the  rockery.  Filix-mas,  "Filix-fcemina, 
.IJastrea  dilatata»  and  *the  Scolopendnums  grow  well  and 
handsomely  in  the  shade— indeed  they  may  be  said  to 
prefer  it. 

One  of  the  handsomest  foreign  Ferns  for  out-door  ctQture , 
is  the  Struthiopteris  g«rmanica.    Its  perfect  vase-like  form 
of  tender  green,  throwing  from  the  oen&e  jrich-looking  spikes 
of  fruit,  contrasts  ^weU  with  the  dark  robust  Filix-mas,  and 
forms  a  beautiftil  direct  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon. 

Nothing  but  Ferns  should  be  planted  in  a  fernery,  and 
great  care  should  :be  t^en  to  make  good  drainage  at  the 
bottom  of  each  separate  space  allotted  to  a  Fern,  ^plant- 
ing them  you  must  be  careful  that  a  large  7em  does  not 
overdrip  a  smaU  one. 

On  my  return  from  Sco^andl  planted  Septentrioniile  in 
an  open  space  in  the  fdll  sunshine,  with  good  earth  and 
drainage,  and  it  has  flourished  well.  I  put  a  specimen  of 
»each  Cystoptezis  in  the  fernery,  turning  the  o^ers  into  a* 
border  for  a  ^t  fernery  I  made  without  rodk.  They  grew 
well  in  this  situation,  increasing  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  couple 
of  years  I  could  have  stocked  three  or  four  fbmeries. 

X>ryopteris  and  Phegopteris  I  planted  on  the  lower  range 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  rookery;  but  they  are  troublesome 
in  cultivation,  the  creeping  roots  finding  their  way  into  each 
other's  houses,  and  becoming  a  confused  but  always  bean- 
tifid  tangled  majss  of  green.-^iLix-J'CBinNA. 


MY  OEOHAEB-HOUSK— No.  <12. 

Absbnci,  on-a  Vi^t  to  those  districts  of  France  whidh  are' 
most  celebrated'for  their  fruit  culture,  has  caused  an  inter- 
termission  of  some  weeks  in  these  papers.  The  time,  how- 
ever, has  been  busily  occupied  in  examining  into  matters 
idiioh,  however  important  to  the  amateur,  he  cannot  always 
eommand  tiie  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself.  "Having  no 
Object  but  to  be  useftil  to  my  brother  amateurs,  it  shall  be 
my  future  care  to  present  to  them  the  results  of  these  notes 
on  fruit  culture  in  France.  The  day  has,  happily,  long  gone 
Ijy  when  to  dJlude  to  the  works  of  any  of  our  neighbours 
was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Though  'England  is 
confessedly  at -the  head  of  all  in  her  horticultural  triumphs, 
she  never  could  have  attained  to  tliis  *had  she  despised  the 
progress  made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  similar  piur- 
•fluits.  Each  na^on  has  its  pecuHarities  and  special  pro- 
tfidencies,  and  the  speciality  of  the  Englishman  is  that  he 
is  not  above  learning  from  even  uncivilised  communities. 
Though  considered  abroad  as  the  most  pr^udioed  of  man- 
kind we  are  really  the  only  cosmopolitans.  If  these  idlings 
really  be  so,'they  are  the  secret  of  our  success  in  every  great 
undertaking.  And  when  we  consider'  how  much  horticulture, 
as  a  practice,  arid  not  merely  as  a  theory,  is  influenced  by 
differences  of  dimate,  soil,  and  locality,  it  -is  evident  tiiat 
there  is  very  much  to  learn  still,  and  that  every  humble 
eontributor  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  has  his  ap- 
pointed post  in  the  work. 

Looking  also  at  the  sulrject  from  another  point  df -view, 
<each  individual  effort  which  is  made  to  promote  free  ex- 
change of  thought  among  neighbouring  nations  conduces  to 
the  growth  of  good  feeling  and  peaceable  dispositions.  It 
is  this  thought  which  makes  many  of  us  rejoice  in  the  spread 
^>f  horticultural  pursuits,  for  we  know  that  they  civilise  men. 


and  calm  angry  jealousies.  3Iy  brethren,  the  dez^  of 
England,  know  Iftus-well,  and  ^ey  are  especially^TiMtitimons 
in  recommendin|^  a  taste  ^br  these  homelyand  qniet  oYg^^ts. 
^o  one  feds  this  more  ttumtiie  aaiateur  in  'rareignlaaids, 
-for' he  is  snre  of  a  kindly  wdoome-When  he  presents  himaelf 
as  an  inquirer.  A  bendiaAt  .onoe  .established  between  utter 
strangers,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  the  traveller  Ml  in 
bringing  back  some  new  and -valuable  information.  Having 
myself,  from  ill  health,  spent  much  time  on  the  continent 
I  can  testify  to  the  'tnif^  of  these  things,  and  having  de- 
rived many  advantc^ges  therefrom  in  former  times,  it  was 
very  interesting  to  revisit  these  Jocalities  after  a  l^ee  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  Perhaps,  some  notes  made  may 
interest  my  brother  amateurs. 

The  places  visited  were  Angers,  Ohaftres,  this  yes^  and 
IKContreuil  (near Paris),  last  year.  We  may  take  these  plaoes 
as  types  of  the  most  advanced  French  cultivation.  Thej 
are  essential^  different  in  their  "  school,"  as  it  is  -Mme 
termed,  but  present  nevertheless  points  of  zesemblaaoe. 
The  practice  at  Montreuil  1b  that  which  most  resemlfles 
good  'English  open-air  ^pruning  (I  speak  of  the  Peadi  at 
present) ;  that  at  Angers  differs  somewhat  from  it,'butl>eth 
are  essentially  '^long  pruning."  At  Chartres,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  "  sdiool,"  dbout  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  fouxided 
and  directed  by  M.  Grin,  ain^,  which  advocates  the  very  doaest 
pruning.  That  of  Orleans. is  a  devdopment  of  this  system, 
and  has  nnmerous  adherents.  As  it  is  proposed  to  plaoe 
these  matters  on  a  larger  scale  before  the  readers  df  this 
Journal,  our  remarks  here  shall  be  confined  to  Ghartares. 

Char^res  is  a  town  situated  on  the  western  line  of  rail, 
and  not  &x  from  Paris.  It  is  very  a.ccessible  to  any  amateur, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  summer  dimate  is  very 
ftkvourable  for  fruit  culture,  but  the  winter  is  cold,  and  the 
soil,  generally,  not  deep,  nor  abounding  in  rich  matter. 
Science,  therefore,  has  to  be  called  in  aid  here  as  wdl  as  in 
En^and,  and  from  what  I  heard  from  other  quarters,  horti« 
culture,  until  !M.  Grin  showed  the  way,  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
This  kindly-disposed  and  intdligent  gentleman  has  a  small 
properly  of  his  own  dose  to  the  public  gardens,  whidi  are 
beyond  the  promenades.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this, 
as  the  French  are  not  dever  at  directing  Messieurs  les 
Anglais.  Having,  however,  managed  to  overcome  these  ap- 
parently insurmountable  difficulties,  we  were  ampl^  Jre- 
warded.  Indeed,  few  things  have  given  me  more  pleaanre 
of  late  than  this  visit. 

The  system  advocated  by  M.  Grin  lies  at  the  basis  of  All 
orchard-house  pruning.  It  oonsists  maii^y  of  ertrnndy 
close  summer  pruning,  in  the  simplest  and  most  rational 
way  possible,  and  as  m.  Grin  has  oevoted  nearly  his  whde 
'life  io  the  study  of  fruit  trees,  and  notably  of  t3ie  Pc»Eidi« 
and  has  inaugurated  a  novel  and  a  successful  system,  ama- 
teurs will  be  especidUy  intereoked  to  *hear  something  of  !it. 
m.  Grin  has  confided  to  ^me  19ie  ta&  of  r^presentuig  ius 
opinions  to  the  En|fHsh-|mblic,  of  Which  he  spedks  iugttly, 
and  as  this  system  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  described 
in  .my  own  work,  "  Cordon  Training,"  published  in  1860, 
this  may  serve  the  better  to  describe  it. 

As  these  Hues  are  not  written  for  the  great  and  leazaed 
gardeners  of  the  nobility, -but  aimply 'for  amateurs  and  in- 
quirers, I  may  here  again  say  that  all  Peach  ,pruning  ocni- 
aists  of '*  long  pruning,"  and  "  dose  jiruning."  IL&mis 
the  person,  undoub^dly,  who  has  introduced  thn  last 
system,  and  who  has  p^ected  it.  So  novd  a  revolutioa 
has  caused  a  storm  of  angry  contention  among  Frendi  eal» 
tivators.  While  it  has  been  assailed  and  criticised  bysoms^ 
others  have  endeavoured  to  supersede  it  by  introdudog 
systems  devdoped  i^m  a  similar  basis.  These  qratvas 
have,  nevertheless,  their  own  merits,  and  shaU  be  aw- 
sidered  in  due  time. 

I  myself  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  value  dP  dose 
pruning.  Having,  in  1857,  heard  of  it  from  M.  Leroy,  of  in- 
gers,  while  I  was  there  attending  lectures  on  fruit  cidtareb 
on  returning  home  I  immediei^y  cut  back  very  dos^lyaU 
my  Peach  trees  in  the  open  air,  and  have  continued  in>  to 
the  present  time  to  grow  very  fine  and  regular  crops  nom 
trees  closely  spnnred.  Not  one  of  the  shoots  on  these  spurs 
have  been  tied-in.  They  have  simply  been  pinched-in  in 
the  summer  to  tdnree  leaves,  and  sev^al  shoots  bdngfbnaad 
on  each  spur,  one  ortwo  were  selected  in  the  winter  to  bear 
the  fruit,  and  those  not  wanted  were  out  back  to  two  eyes 
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to  obtain  fresh  wood.  I  took  the  idea  firom.  hearing  about 
M..GTin'«  week,  sm  I  aaid«  bat  hmA  never  sasn  his  trees  till 
^aan.  IShBj  theiefoco-  diflec  from  mg^  own,  and'  are 
beantiftil  spacimMUkof  Peaeh  trainiag^  I  donbt  if  an^^ 
one  hauhev&e  seen  finer  in  ey^y  wi^  tSMut.  those  in  tiie  pnbMo 
gardang  noderM»  Grin'a^hsfge^  They  were  pssfeet  in  foiin» 
flithev  as  hotiBoiitaLov  obMqae  osrdon^  heiJthj,  and  very 

ifautflllb 

M4.  Grin,  howey^  pinehea  during,  the  sommer  to  two 
leaves,  and  obtains  very  fine  bearings  shoots  quite  daae  to 
tliA  branoh.  Thia-ia  otoseE  pranine  danmy  own.  But  the 
diHBiziBfiit  idea  is  simikuv  and  it^  ww  be  at  onoa  evident  that 
this  "  close  pmning/'  ia  the  very  thing  we  require  fbr 
Offchavd^KMise  tveea*  In.  &ct^  no  othee  oan  be  pmctised, 
a&d.  I  may  be  allowed,  to  say,  that  in'  my  opinion,  it  is  fac 
Bi:^erior  to  the  pxaetice  fimnded  on  disbudding,  I  hope  to 
show-  this  more  folly  ok  same  fiitiir»  dato^  In  piaotieo 
OMohagd^hpusa  pmnezs-  have  long  ago  dismissed  "lu^r 
pntouig,  OS  disbudding,!'  aaoot  of  plaoe^  There  is  no  room 
for  the  one,  nor.  is  the  other  neededi.if  we  concentrate  idia 
aofeion  of  the  sap  by  a  better  and  a  more  natoral  pJan. 

In  the'<^>en  air,  by  merely  being  careful,  to  out  away  fbre^ 
rights,,  and  to  tie  in  those  shoot»  which  are  unruly  (I  do 
ne^^but  it  may  also  be  done  with  mudi  advantage),  there  is 
na  reason  why  Peach.trees  should  not  bear  as  well  on  tins 
plang  a»  they  do  in  oieha]*d<^on8eSb  The  intelligent  g^- 
oaaer  ottk  friend».  by  m^iely  adopting  this  plan  alter  having 
paan  m^  own  tiees^  has  (detained  remarkable  crops*  In 
oucgaudens  being  satisfied  with  leaving  one  fine  Peaeh  for 
every  9  square  inches^  the  cvc^  eveiy  year  ace  nearly  ahvafa 
the  same..  In  the  house  we  take  about  doable.  I  beg  here 
ta  endorse  what  that  "great  gavdener,  Sifr.  Bivers^"  (as 
that  worthy  writer,  *'S.F.,''  caUs  him),  saya  about  not  ez- 
paeting  continuous  and  heavy  cropa  from  trees  in  onihard* 
honsea*  They  wilL  bear  £tot  tfioagh  if  requked ;  but  no 
tMO.  oan  rtand  this  demand  on  ita  vitality.  If  wa  had 
hanaeadn  whiehto  reat  onrtroes  say  every  third  year,  thia. 
nvUit  be  done. 

BetamiDg  to  the  gacdena  atChactresi  we  witnessed  many 
fiaa  sgecim^is  of  Pear  and.  Apple,  trees  trained  to  horiaontal 
wms  in  various  haadaome  forma*.  Some  Vines  closely 
pfiiahed  in  werer  also t vecy  promising.  There*is  another  id^ 
tawodc  out.  Aa  these  matters  have  &  dixeot  bearing  on  the 
ovohaad-honaa  question,  wfaioh  has  now  basame  so  intesest- 
nis^.suoh  remarkamay  prove  uaafiiL 

Amateura  may  be  assured  that  the  progreaa  of  theae 
hnnaea.iB  wttehed  with  inteceslr  abroad*.  In  those  mar<^ 
vallona climates  what  mig^  not  a  Bivers  effeet !  Pr^udice 
aiidia  i(Bar  of  outiay  alenet  beeps  onUivatotB  on  the  Contiarat 
ftaoL  producing  firoit  rivalliag  that  of  tnpioal  regioasi  I 
have  heanl  most  of  the  olq'eetions  raiaad  by  foreigners  to 
thia^  but  they  have  but  little  weight.  Neverthdess,  appli- 
aaaea  to  lessen  tiie  evil  eifeets  of  abrupt  atmospherical 
ohaogei^  are  now  recommended  in  the  best  worirs*  Tifihny 
DSMiciis  will  soon  be,  genesal,,  temporary  glazed  coverings 
have  always  been  us^,  and  what  aca  orehard-honaea  but 
these  ideas  elaborated? — T.  CoLLnras  Bb^hattt,  Bichmond 
House,  Chiemaey. 


following:— -''Tha  Vines  were  gsowntfaroug^ioutin  the^tsnt* 
peratmre  of  a.oool  vinery,  which  waa  kept  somewhat  dose- 
while  they  were  setting.  There  waa  no  bottom  heat^  and; 
not  a  root  left  the  pete.  The  latterwere  ftadl  of  roots  when 
first  introduced,  the  planit  having  been  groitn  front  ejfee  infoU 
laetfiear, — ^Wm.  Paul,  Nwrseriee,  WaWiam  Crees,"'] 


YINES  m  POTS  IN  AN  OECHAED-HOUSK 

L  WISH. Mr.  W.  Panl  would*  iufS^rm  your  readers  wheth^ 
thar  6h»pes  which  he  so  useliilly  tested,  in  an  orchaod-house, 
wiera  confined  in  pots,  and  whether  the^house  was  heated. 

Lhare  alwaya  wund  it  HiffiuRnlik  to  grow  Gh:i^>es  in<  pots  in 
aa  nnheated  house.  The  Vine-has  naturally  long,  rambling, 
Toots^  and  howevw  careful  one  mi^  be  in  giving  good  dram* 
age,  and  having  a  light  soU,  yet  the  Vine,,  unless  assisted  by 
bettom  heat,  is  so  dow  inihlly  occupying  the  soil,  tiiat  this 
baoomea  compnssaedt  and  soddenad  by  the  neoessaxy  water- 
ing^ In  the  open  gsoand  Vines  seem  comparative  indif* 
ferent  to  s(nl  and  drainage.  I  hove  just  had  to  dig  up  sobko 
Stk.Patar'aplaatedin«tha  hordes  of  an  orehard^house  near  a 
stove  about  four  years  ago.  Several  large  roots,  leaving  the 
well-made  inside  border  and  the  warmth  of  the  stove,  made 
dioeot  for  the  outside  garden  ground,  which  was  soddened 
by  diip>firom  the  zooL  The  Vines  ripened,  however,  capital 
cAypSi^-S.  B. 

[In  reply  to  the  above,  Mr.  Paul  has  obliged  us  with  the 


a'sowma  certain  alpines  in  masses. 

Mb.  Abbby  really  makes  my  mouthuiuite  water.  He  tails 
of  "beds  of  pUnte"  looking'  "lovely"  and  "beautiful" — 
of  plantfr  we  unlucl^  funateur  gardeners  can  hardly  meet 
witii,  and  still  less  grow  when  we  have  them.  Fancy  "  beds  " 
of  Lianeea  berealis.  Primula  nivalis  and  cortusoides,  Silenar 
asaolis^  Sddanella  alpina,  Cortusa  MatthioU,  and  double 
red  Primroses !  Will  Mr.  Abbc^  tell  us  how  we  are  to  havei 
beds  of  such  delightful  litde  rarities,  and  in  what  county  he 
has  seen  them?  Pray  give  a  place  to  thia  note  if  you  have 
room,  tibat  brother  amours  may  state  their  experience.-* 
A.B. 

["A.  B/'  has  drawn  on  his  own  imagination,  and  then 
placed. the  results  to  my  account.  He  says  I  talk  of  "beds 
of  plants"  looking  "lovely  and  beautiful."  Now  it  does' 
so  happen  that  t^  words  "lovely  and  beautiftd"  are  not 
uBod  by  me  at  all  in  speaking  of  the  beds  of  plants  named 
by  "A.  B.;"  but  "fine  beds"  in  relation  to  Soldandla 
alpina,  "neat  mass"  as  regards  Sileno  aoaulis,  and  "pret* 
tier  bed"  in  reepect  to  double  red  Primroses.  It  so  happens,, 
also,  that  the  plants  named  can  be  grown  succesafally  in* 
our  dinwte  (anl  what  is  it  we  cannot  grow  in  Englanwl  ?}* 
and  may  be  had  for  the  purpose  named  either  by  purchaser 
or  otherwise ;  tiiat  purpose  bdng  the  cultivation  of  them  is 
quantity,  so  as  to  show  them  in  larg^  or  small  masses,  in 
{dacea  where  they  would  be  more  appreciated  because  more 
seen  tdiaD  they  are  now  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  wherei 
they  acre  aki&d  for  want  of  fi^esh  air,  and  their  beautier 
hidden* 

Now.  as  to  the  how  and  where. 

The  first  plant  named  by  "  A.  B;"  is  Linneea  borealis,  a 
dwarf  trailing  alpine  allied  to  the  Honeysuckle,  with  pinkr 
and  white  CnMml  bells  or  trumpets^  He  can  procure  tMa 
for  9d.  or  1».  m>m  several  of  the  nurserymen  who  advertise* 
in  our  cdhmns ;  and  if  he  like  to  give  an  order  for  a  hundred 
or  thousand  he  can  have  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  within  twdre- 
months ;  or  if  he  likes  to  go  to  one  nursery  they  will  show 
him  "  lovely  and  beautiful,"  not  bedS)  but  masses  of  ftus^ 
and  many  rare  though  curious  and  charming  alpines  fix>m* 
eveiy  region  of  Idie  globe,  besides' many  o^er  little  rarities^ 
I  will  aappooB  that  "A.  B."  has-  this  plant  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  finm  a  bed;  if  not>  it  will  not  cost  mudi-  ta 
obtain  sufficient  plants,  and  he  may  raise  the  bed  considto- 
ably  with  rode  stones,  and  fill  in  the  intentiees  with  sanc^ 
loam  and  paat,  mixed  with  one-half  of  small  stones;  On 
thia  place  a»  layer  of  the  compost  about  S  inches  thick,  and- 
set  the  pkntB  in  it,  so  that  they  may  cover  t^e  surface^  an^ 
if  th^  areof  the  size  of  many  that  I  have  seen  it  will  not 
take  moBy  to  do  so.  This  mode  of  planting  may  be  carried^ 
out  now^  and  it  will  be  found  a  much  bettor  plan  for  one* 
half  tiiie  alpines  than  keeping  than  coddled  in  dose  frames; 
The  plantswill  not  need  anything  all  the  winter  l^irough^ 
and  if  the  bed  is  a  permanency  it  must  not  only  be  elevate^ 
bat  the  soil  diould  be  drained,  and  neither  allowed  ta 
become  very  dry  in  summer  nor  Imked  by  strong  sun.  Some' 
slight  proteotioB,  as  a  little  moss,  should  therefore  be  given, 
and  if  the  plant  in  question  does  not  recdve  t^e  sun-  fttnat 
10  A.X.  to  3'P.v.  after  May  it  will  bloom  most  of  the  sum- 
mer. I  did  not  say  that  LinnsBa  borealis  made  a-  "  lov^y^ 
or  beautiful'  bed;"  because  I  knew  it  bloomed  quite*  lAte 
enough  to  be  employed  for  spring*  gBvd««ing;  but  I  have 
seen  it  occasionally  bloom  ear^,  fmd'in  a  mess  too,  and  ow 
that  aocount  it  had  a  place.  For  such  a  purpose  it  should 
be  grown  in  shallow  pots  or  pans  wett  drmned,  in  the  oem^ 
post  already  named,  and  be  plunged  in  the  beds  during  ih&* 
period  of  bloom  <mly,  and  when  that  is  passed  bej^aoed  in* 
an  east  border. 

Soldanella  alpina,  Primula  nivalis,  and  P;  cortusoides  mi^ 
be  had  £»r  making  fine  beds,  and  Ccnrtusa  MatthioU  also  if 
the  plants  to  do  it  are  at  command,  and  they  can  be  had  at 
any  of  the  leading  London  or  provincial  nurseries  for  a  mere- 
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.^nfle.  The  situation  should  be  open  yet  sheltered,  and  the 
plants  grown  in  pots  when  not  in  the  beds,  though  that  is 
not  imperatively  necessary.  If  in  pots  they  should  only 
be  plunged  in  "Uie  beds  during  their  period  of  bloom,  and 
when  done  blooming  be  removed  to  an  east  or  other  border 
where  they  will  not  receive  much  sun  from  10  a.ic.  to  4  p.k. 
Grow  them  in  such  a  border — ^namely,  a  cool  border,  where 
they  may  receive  the  morning  sun  before  it  becomes  too 
powerful,  but  to  be  protected  from  it  during  the  hotter 
part  of  tiiie  day,  let  the  subsoil  be  well  drained,  and  use  a 
compost  of  sandy  turfy  loam  and  well-decayed  leaf  mould  or 
peat  in  equal  parts.  Water  should  be  given  copiously  until 
the  growth  is  perfected,  when  half  an  inch  of  river  sand  or 
silver  sand  may  be  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  plants,  but 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  do  so  before  the  dog  days  begin. 
With  this  sand  around  the  necks  of  tJie  plants  copious 
watering^  are  not  necessary,  but  a  slight  sprinkling  should 
be  given  on  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  The  plants  are  best 
in  rows  from  6  to  9  inches  asunder,  sufficient  room  being 
allowed  in  the  row  to  prevent  their  actuidly  touching.  In 
this  position  they  may  remain  tmtil  they  show  signs  of 
jfrowth,  when  they  may  be  taken  up  with  balls  and  pknted 
in  sunny  but  sheltered  situations  in  the  flower  garden  in 
soil  prepared  for  them.  When  done  blooming  they  may  be 
returned  to  their  old  quarters,  divided  if  it  can  be  done,  and 
there  they  may  remain  tmtil  removed  to  their  blooming 
quarters  again ;  or  if  the  soil  is  very  wet,  they  may  be  potted 
in  September  in  wide  shallow  pots,  using  the  compost  named, 
with  perfect  drainage,  and  taking  them  up  carerally.  After 
potting  place  in  a  cold  frame  slightly  protected  from  fr^t, 
keep  comparatively  dry,  and  guard  agamst  snails  and  slugs, 
which  are  very  fond  of  the  flower-buds.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  they  should  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  on 
all  favourable  occasions  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  air. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  above  grown  in  this  manner 
by  the  square  foot,  and  Soldanella  alpina  by  the  square 
yard,  by  an  old  gardener  when  I  could  not  even  pronounce 
such  names ;  and  if  they  could  be  grown  successfully  by  a 
man  that  could  hardly  write  his  name,  yet  who  never  saw 
failure  in  a  little  difficulty,  what  is  to  hinder  our  doing  so 
now  ?  So  little  were  the  Soldanellas  thought  of  but  a  few 
^ears  ago,  that  they  were  sold  at  2d.  eadi  by  the  gardener 
in  question,  now  deceased.  I  may  also  state  that  I  have 
had  fine  beds  of  Soldanella  alpina. 

As  for  Silene  acaulis,  plant  it  either  in  a  border  in  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  or  in  a  pot  well  drained,  and  affbrdthe  treat- 
ment commonly  ffiven  to  alpines,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  do 
its  work  when  called  upon — that  is,  when  in  bloom  the  pots 
to  be  plunjged  in  the  places  desired.  Any  one  can  have  a 
plant  of  this  from  any  nurserymen  for  9d.,  and  have  a  stock 
m  a  short  time  by  dividing  the  roots  either  in  autumn  or 
Earing,  potting,  or  planting  in  a  sunny  border,  and  on  rook- 
work  or  stones  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  it  grows 
welL    I  had  fine  masses  of  it. 

Beds  of  double  red  Primrdses  any  old  woman  can  have, 
and  I  leave  "A.  B. "  to  find  out  some  neat  cottage  garden 
where  the  flowers  are  mostly  known  as  Gillivers  (Wall- 
flowers), Stepmother  (Pansies),  and  Polly  Aunts  (Poly- 
anthus), and  he  may  possibly  be  told  that  double  red  Prim- 
roses will  grow  anywhere,  and  yet  he  will  find  them  in  a 
comer  receiving  the  morning  sun  and  but  little  during  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  day,  and  that  they  are  divided  at  all 
periods  of  the  year  just  when  the  fit  comes  on  her  to  trim 
up  the  garden,  or  give  a  slip  to  a  friend,  which  ia  sure  to  be 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower.  Double  red  Primroses  are 
ill  cottage  gardens  in  patdies  large  enough  to  flll  the  half 
of  a  modem  flower-bed. 

As  an  example  of  the  care  necessary  to  grow  double  red 
Primroses,  before  I  was  in  my  teens  I  planted  a  root  in  a 
comer  of  my  father's  garden  close  by  a  well,  and  this  has 
continued  to  grow  in  the  same  place,  so  that  my  son  has 
dug  round  it  like  me  in  his  youthfld  days,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  another  generation  may  do  the  same.  It  is  now 
one  immense  patch,  and  beside  it  are  many  of  the  difliarent 
Primroses,  both  single  and  double,  that  were  put  there  by 
myself,  and  now  remain,  people  yet  stopping  to  look  at  the 
little  garden  oomer  over  the  Quick  hedge  by  the  wel^  and 
admire  the  beauties  ther«  exposed  to  view  during  the  days 
of  spring.  In  that  little  comer  I  planted  numbm  of  com- 
mon PrimroseB  under  the  supposition  that  they  would 


change  their  colour,  as  I  was  told  they  would  with  the  bees 
inocmating  them. 

Now,  wUl  *' A.  B. "  explain  why  when  the  soil  of  a  long 
plantation  of  trees  was  planted  with  common  Primroses  out 
of  the  flelds,  a  number  of  them  on  the  brow  of  a  dry  hiU 
became  of  a  rosy  purple  colour  in  a  few  years,  and  this 
almost  without  exception,  whilst  those  in  the  hoUows  or 
moister  parts  are  every  one  of  the  usual  Primrose  colour  F 
Also,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  c(»imon  sweet  Yioleto 
when  planted  there  are  scentless  in  the  following  year? 
The  soil  is  hazel^  loam  on  graveL 

At  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  Earl  FitzwilUam,  some 
of  the  pluits  referred  to  might  have  been  seenrin  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  beds,  being  as  they  were  plants  to 
whioh  Mr.  Henderson,  the  late  gardener,  was  very  partial; 
and  not  only  these,  but  nuony  others  both  Alpines  and 
Filices,  I  have  noted  in  the  counties  of  York,  Cheshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Somersetshire,  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  in  all 
cases  cultivated  in  duplicate ;  and  when  they  can  be  grown 
successfully  as  single  specimens,  what  is  to  hinder  theii 
being  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  masses  ? 

The  reason  l^ey  are  not  now  grown  in  quantity  is, 
the  fashion  has  lately  been  for  a  class  of  gaudy  trumpeiy, 
and  such  plants  have  absorbed  all  the  care  and  attenti^ 
that  was  formerly  paid  to  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants, 
resulting  in  the  latt^  being  left  to  dwindle  away,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  reaction  about  to  commence,  and  a  return  to 
favour  of  our  good  old  favourites,  people  start  up  and  say 
they  cannot  fc^  successfully  cultivated  in  England.  Surally 
we  are  not  less  intelligent,  nor  less  clever  than  gardenos 
were  thirty  years  back,  and  who  had  many  plants  that  no 
one  now  a-days  knows  anything  about.  I  say,  if  the  present 
rage  for  tender  summer  bedding  plants  con^nes  to  drive 
out  of  cultivation  all  plants  that  are  in  the  least  difficult  to 
cultivate,  as  they  have  done  very  many  of  the  old  ones,  then 
the  time  has  arrived  for  those  who  write  for  the  public  to 
set  their  faces  against  the  monotonous  features  which  oar 
gardens  exhibit  at  the  present  time.  In  doing  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  mistakes  may  be  committed  in  noting  plants 
not  generally  in  cultivation  as  suitable  for  massing,  whidi 
through  our  comparative  ignorance  of  them  may  not  be 
'  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  But  what  if  we  do  name  any 
that  are  not  suitable,  u  only  attention  be  directed  to  some 
such  plants  a  liking  will  spring  up  for  them,  and  mistakes 
will  soon  be  rectifled.  Many  of  the  plants  named  ^jj  me 
are  suitable  for  forming  masses  in  the  flower  earden,  and 
none  are  unsuitable  that  I  have  said  to  form  fine  beds  or 
masses,  and  I  do  not  fear  the  issue  of  their  trial,  convinced 
as  I  am  that  what  could  be  grown  successfully  in  former 
times  in  herbaceous  borders,  can  now  be  grown  with  the 
same  care,  and  the  same  amount  of  success.  Of  that 
number  will  be  found  Soldanella  alpina,  Silene  acMihs 
(though  S.  Schafiti,  a  near  ally,  may  be  thought  more  of), 
and  double  red  Primroses.  I  am  delighted  to  flnd  that 
attention  is  being  directed  to  these  exquisite  alpine  and 
herbaoeous  plants,  which  have  been  too  long  neglected  by 
nurserymen. — G.  Abbbt.] 


MISMANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EOYAL 
HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

As  a  very  old  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural  Society  I  taUij 
agree  with  your  remarks  upon  its  present  mismanagemoot. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  noUce  the  gross  inattention  to  the 
state  of  the  plants  distributed  by  the  Society.  A  short  time 
ago  I  received  some  which  were  awarded  to  me  by  ballot,  and 
my  gurdener  told  me  they  were  so  infested  with  meiJy  bug 
and  scale  that  he  would  not  upon  any  aooount  have  ventuiea 
to  place  them  near  other  plants. 

I  would  also  remark,  that  if  there  are  any  plants  of  any 
rarity  to  be  distributed,  they  are  so  few  that  it  is  a  hundred 
to  one  that  one  gets  any  of  them ;  indeed,  generally  they 
consist  of  plants  of  the  commonest  and  most  luelees  sorts.— 
A  FbliiOW  of  thb  B.H.S.  fob  xobb  than  Thibtt  Ymamb, 
Brighton.  

Thb  Illxtstbatxd  BoTrQUBT.-^The  eighteenth  part  of  this 
beautifol  serial,  published  bv  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  S^  San, 
at  their  Nursery  in  the  Wellington  Boad,  oontains  exoeUent 
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portraits  of  the  hybrid  varieties  of  the  Columbine,  Aquilegia 
Sflandiilosa  and  Skinneri ;  Bhododendron  Countess  of  Had- 
dington ;  yariegated  Pelargoninms  Lncy  Grieve  and  Bosette; 
Gomphia  decora ;  hybrid  Rnk,  Garibaldi ;  and  Genista  pros- 
trata.  The  iUnstrations  are  excellent  and  the  information 
relative  to  each  useM. 


BIRMINGHAM  FEUIT  and  CHEYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW. 

CoNcuBRBNTLY  with  the  great  show  at  Bingley  Hall,  the 
Handsworth  HorticoHoral  Society,  an  old  and  well  managed 
institation,  held  its  annoal  Exhibition  in  the  noble  Town 
HaU.  Formedy  this  Exhibition  was  held  in  Jnne,  bat  the 
Society  most  wisely  decided  on  changing  the  time  to  the 
cattle  show  week,  when  the  great  influx  of  visitors  afforded 
theprospect  of  its  proving  more  remunerative. 

The  sulgects  composing  the  exhibition  were  arranged  with 
great  taste  *  on  six  tables  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
HaU,  whilst  a  brilliant  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  placed 
beneath  the  organ,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  Holly 
tree' in  berry,  faced  the  visitors  on  entering. 

The  Chrysanthemums,  both  large-flowering  and  Pompons, 
did  great  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  growers,  particularly  those 
of  mx,  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Castle  Bromwich,  ifessrs.  T.  Byland, 
HHward,  and  Fewkes.  Among  the  large-flowering  kinds 
were  excellent  examples  of  Annie  Salter,  6K>lden  Chris- 
tine, Prince  Albert,  Alfired  Salter,  Yesta,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Chevalier  Domage,  and  other  well-known  sorts.  A  veiy 
fine  specimen  of  Christine  was  exhibited  by  T.  Byland, 
Esq.,  and  Golden  Christine,  from  Mr.  Milward,  was  very 
eood.  For  collections  of  nine,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Perry ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Byland,  who  also  had 
the  first  prize  for  six,  and  for  the  best  single  spedmen.  For 
six,  1^.  Peny  was  second,  and  for  single  specimens,  Mr. 
SOlward  occupied  a  similar  position. 

If  anything,  the  Pompons  were  still  better  than  the  large- 
flowering  plants ;  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  Cedo  Nulli — 
namely,  the  old.  Lilac,  and  Golden,  there  were  several  ex- 
-ceUent  specimens  contributed  by  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Byland, 
and  Mr.  Fewkes.  Mr.  Fewkes  exhibited  a  very  flne 
single  specimen  of  the  first-named  covered  with  large 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Perry,  Cedo  Nulli,  compactly  and  well 
grown,  and  likewise  in  beautiful  bloom.  Of  other  kinds 
there  were  good  examples  of  Mrs.  Dix,  blush  bordered  with 
coee,  Dande,  Andromeda,  Salamon,  Hel^e,  and  Modele. 
Mr.  F.  Chitiy,  c^ardener  to  T.  Webley,  Esq.,  sent  handsome 
pUmts  of  Bob,  Sliss  Julia^  and  B^ou  de  THorticulture,  with 
which  he  took  an  extra  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Cut  blooms  were  not  equal  to  what  we  have  seen  at  the 
metropolitan  shows,  being  less  in  size,  and  some  had  evi- 
dently been  taken  from  plants  not  grown  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  George,  of  Stamford  Hil>,  and  Mr.  Tomlin,  contributed 
good  stands,  in  which  most  of  the  leading  varieties  were  re- 
presented. 

Of  Primulas,  excellent  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Chitty,  Byland,  and  Chreaves,  and  the  new  Fern-leaved 
kinds  by  Mr.  Vertigans,  the  latter  also  exhibiting  a  good 
collection  of  Celosias.  A  large  plant  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
i^errima,  from  Mr.  Chitty,  was  much  admired. 

The  show  of  fruit  was  very  good,  particularly  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Peny,  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  Newdegate, 
Esq.«  M.P.,  Mr.  Hargreave,  and  Mr.  Pluck,  of  Jersey.  A 
odleotion  of  twenty-four  kinds  fh>m  Mr.  Perry,  consisted  of 
a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  of  about  71b0.«  a  good  Queen,  a 
Mdon,  Barbaroesa  €hupes.  Pomegranates,  magnificent  Chau- 
montcJ  and  Beurr^  Diel  Pears  of  foreign  growth,  besides 
several  dishes  of  other  kinds.  Cox's  (Mng^  Pippin,  very 
ffood;  Alfriston,  large,  and  some  other  kinds.  In  a  col- 
action  of  twelve  also  shown  by  Mr.  Perry,  were  two  bottles 
containing  Pears,  but  these  being  mudi  larger  than  the 
xie<fa  of  die  bottles,  most  of  the  visitors  were  puzzled  how 
thej  could  have  been  got  in  whole.  Of  course,  they  had  been 
grown  in  the  bottles.  Large  Beinette  du  Canada  Apples* 
Sanicin»  a  good  stewing  Pear,  weU-ripened  Muscat  and 
Blad^  Hamburgh  Gnraes,  and  Webb's  Prize  Cob  Nats,  were 
also  shown  in  wis  collection. 

Good  collections  also  came  firom  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
EtajbSv  <uid  a  large  bunch  of  Barbaiossa  Gnpes  from  Mr. 


Craddock,  gardener  to  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke*  as  weU 
as  good  examjj^es  of  Lady  Downes',  and  other  Grapes. 

m  dessert  Pears,  some  vei^fine  dishes  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Perry,  particularly  of  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurs^, 
Beurr^  Did,  and  Benrr^  Clairgeau ;  Huyshe's  Victoria  was 
also  in  one  of  his  collections.  Mr.  Pluck,  of  Jersey,  had 
also  several  fine  specimens,  as  well  as  Mr.  Boyd,  and  others. 

IxL  stewing  Pears,  XJvedale's  St.  Germain  was  shewn  in 
several  collations  as  Belle  de  Jersey,  and  the  others  con- 
sisted of  Yemlam,  an  excellent  stewing  Pear,  Poux  de 
TEv^ue,  very  showy,  and  Governor  of  Boulogne,  a  yellow- 
ish green,  covered  more  or  less  with  reddish  russet ;  Ca- 
tillac,  Gilogfl,  BelHssime  d'Hiver,  Pound  Pear,  Sarazin,  &c. 
The  principal  prizes  bot^  for  dessert  and  kitchen  varieties, 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Perry,  Hargreave,  and  Pluck. 

Of  Apples,  both  dessert  and  kitchen,  there  was  also  a  good 
display,  comprising  good  examples  of  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Court  Pendu-Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  many  omer 
sorts,  whilst  of  those  for  culinaiv  purposes  we  noticed  lar^e 
fruit  of  the  AlMston,  M^re  de  Menage,  Cellini,  higmy 
coloured,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  other  weU  known  varieties. 

In  a  collection  of  Gourds  from  Mr.  Perry,  who  was  the 
largest  and  most  successful  exhibitor,  there  was  a  ripe  Ve- 
getable Marrow  of  14  lbs.  in  weight,  and  among  the  orna- 
mental kinds,  one  called  Lurline,  was  veiy  prettily  marked. 

Altogether  ^e  Show  was  creditable  to  the  town;  the 
setting  up  of  the  plants  could  hardly  have  been  improved, 
and  the  genei^  arrangements  of  Messrs.  Peiry  and  Tye, 
the  Secretaries,  were  excellent. 


BIRMINGHAM  BOOT  SHOW. 

Such  a  subject  may  seem  out  of  place  in  the  horticultural 
columns  of  tlus  Journal,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  trench 
upon  the  domains  of  tiie  sister  art  of  agriculture,  by  can- 
vassing the  merits  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  pigs,  of  ploiighs 
and  scarifiers  and  dod-crushers,  or  of  thrashing-machines 
and  winnowing-machines  a^d  turnip-cutters;  but  there 
were  some  exhibitions  at  the  great  Midland  farmers'  meet- 
ing ji^t  held,  which  were  deserving  of  mention.  The  stand 
of  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Beading,  was  in  particular  well  worthy' 
of  inspection.  It  formed  a  neat  centre  to  the  end  galleiy 
of  Bingley  HaU,  and  besides  a  groat  variety  of  roots  there 
was  a  collection  of  Grasses  at  the  back  amounting  to  about 
two  hundred  sorts,  consisting  of  l^e  beautiful  Pampas  Grass, 
so  ornamental  on  lawns  and  by  the  side  of  water,  the 
various  Peas,  and  other  ornamental  and  usefhl  Ghrasses. 
The  roots  were  of  large  size  and  weight,  notwithstanding 
the  dryness  of  the  season ;  among  them  were  between  thirty 
and  forty  varieties  of  Potatoes,  the  Student  Parsnip,  Inter- 
mediate Canots,  Mangolds,  White  Globe  Turnip,  and  Cham- 
pion Swede,  the  former  a  quick-growinc  early  kind,  the  latter 
one  which  attains  an  enormous  size,  and  excellent  for  feeding. 
A  root  of  this  grown  by  H.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Newnham, 
Gloucestershire,  weighed  26  lbs.  Giant  Tankard  was  another 
quick-growing  heavy  Swede.  Kohl  Babi  though  not  strictly 
speaking  a  root,  is  classed  as  such,  and  has  been  found  th& 
season  to  withstand  the  drought  better  than  Turnips  and 
Swedes.  Some  examples  of  the  Green  and  Purple  kinds  were 
very  large  and  soHd,  both  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  and  other 
stands.  Of  course,  when  to  be  used  as  a  garden  vegetable 
it  should  be  taken  when  very  young,  and  in  dry  s^sons  it 
may  be  advantageously  grown  in  case  of  Turnips  failing. 

Seeds  of  two  early  Peas  were  also  shown  in  this  stand. 
One,  Bingleader,  is  stated  to  grow  2i  feet  high,  and  to  be 
very  early  and  productive ;  the  other,  Sutton's  Longpodded 
Tom  Thumb,  grows  a  foot  high,  and  is  said  to  be  equally 
early  and  more  productive  than  the  old  Tom  Thumb,  bearing 
pods  double  the  length  of  that  kind. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Dickson,  of  106,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester, 
had  also  a  lurge  stand,  in  which  were  specimens  of  forest 
and  omamentu  trees  and  shrubs,  Lawhead  Green-top  and 
other  lai^  Swedes,  Mangolds,  some  very  fine  Altrincham 
Carrots,  Dickson's  MonsetaU  Turnip,  a  yellow  gaiden  kind 
between  Orange  Jelly  and  Yellow  Stone;  also,  Dickson's 
"  First  and  Best "  Ear^  Pea*  said  to  be  extremely  early, 
coming  into  bearing  a  we^  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Dilli- 
stone's  Early  Prdlifio,  verr  productive,  and  of  fine  quality. 

From  Messn.  James  Dickson  &  Sons,  lOS,  Eastgate  Street 
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Chester,  came  Piceas,  WeUingtonias,  Osmanthos^  and  otber 
trees ;  Manchester  Champion  Bed  Celery>  seeds,  and  roots ; 
and  from  Mr.  Feny*  of  Buibiury,  aeven^-two  White  Spanish 
Onions  weiring  54  lbs.;  twenty-six  sorts  of  Potatoes, 
Carrots,  Turnips,  and  Facsnips.  FinaJlj,  in  tiie  strictly 
agricultural  portion  of  the  Show  there  were  fine^  large,  dean 
roots  of  Altrmcham  Caixota  from  G.  Foliambe,  Esq.,  Osber- 
ton  Hall,  Worksop,  who  also  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
Bound  Fotatoes  with  Malvern  Belish,  a  rough-skinned  red, 
which  looked  as  if  it  would  boil  very  mealy.  The  first  prize 
for  Kidney  Potatoes,  went  to  Mx.  Bobinaon»  of  Shaw  House, 
Melbonznes  Derbysbire*  far  King  of  Elakes« 


OECHABD-HOU8ES. 


Like  many  others  interested  in  orchard-houses,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  the  controversy  which  has  so  long 
been  going  on  in  the  paaes  of  this  JouniaL  Much  has  been 
writt^  against  the  system  of  growing  fruit  treee  in  pots, 
and  a  good  deal  in  its  &vour ;  but  I  think,  as  the  sulg'ect 
is. getting  better  underdx>od,  andlbe  causes  of  fiulure  and 
shortcomings  are  bein^  investigated,  it  is  pretty  evident,  not- 
withstanding the  various  attacks  made  upon  the  system, 
that  fine  fruit,  and  lai^e  quantities  of  it,  may  be  grown  in  pots. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  succeed  in  producinp^  good 
crops  of  fruit  from  pot  trees  were  from  tune  to  time  to 
record  their  successes  in  this  Journal  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  £eu1  ;  and  if  those  who  are  not  so  successful  were 
to  detail  their  shortcomings  with  the  mode  of  treatment 
they  have  been  practising,  then  their  more  successful  brethren 
might  point  out  where  mistakes  had  ooomxed,  and  help  them 
to  a  better  mode  of  treatment. 

I  am  surprised,  on  reading  the  contributions  against  the 
pot  system,  that  men  who  ^dne  so  brightly  in  horticulture 
should  condescend  to  attack  a  system  they  have  never  tried, 
because  their  old  theories  and  deep-rooted  pr^udices  will 
not  suffer  them  to  believe  that  success  oan  attend  it.  JBIany 
object  to  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  consequence  of  the 
time  and  trouble  required  in  attending  to  them.  May  I  be 
allowed  to  ask.  Can  a  house  of  Orohida  be  ^wn  without 
care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  profBesional  gardener 
or  his  assistants  ?  Or  is  it  possible  for  the  amateur  to  bring 
to  perfection  a  pitfrill  of  Auriculas  without  time  being  spent 
in  their  management?  And  do  Orchids,  or  Auriculas,  or 
Boses^  or  even  bedding  plants,  with  all  their  gorgeoua  splen- 
dour, repay  the  cultivator  better  than  fruit  trees  in  pots  ? 
With  regard  to  that  beautiful  harbinger  of  spring  the 
Auricula,  it,  perhfq)s,  cheers  its  admirers  with  its  fragrant 
flowers  at  the  most  from  three  to  four  weeks  in  the  year; 
whereas  a  Peach,  for  inst^Mice,  affoids  a  great  amount  of 
interest  and  pleasure  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  tw^ve. 
With  the  first  genial  sunshine  and  soft  breezes  the  buds 
begin  to  swell,  then  the  flowers  expand ;  and  what  a  love]bf 
sight  is  a  housefiill  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  ftul 
bloom  1  what  a  ^versity  of  colour !  Then  there  is  the  setting 
of  the  fruit,  its  progress  week  after  week,  its  final  swelling 
and  colouring— in  ^rt,  in  the  whole  process  from  the  first 
swelling  of  the  bloom-bud  tiU  the  fruit  is  laid  on  the  dessert- 
table,  there  is  not  a  day  without  int^est  to  the  cultivator. 

I  gave  an  account  a  little  later  than  this  last  ^ ear  of 
a  snyall  orohard^iottse  under  mj  care*  ftnd  in  reviewing  the 
previous  season's  labour  I  was  enabled  to  speak  fiivourably 
of  the  success  which  attended  my  efforts.  £1  reviewing  the 
season  of  1864^  and  comparing  my  notes  with  last  year,  I 
find  that  some  of  our  pot  trees  have  borne  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  fruit  they  did  last  season,  and  I  can  confirm 
the  statements  made  in  this  Journal  that  the  trees  improve 
by  age.    All  our  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  in  13-inch 

Sots  (that  is,  13  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  13  inches 
eep),  and  have  yielded  on  an  average  about  three  dozen 
each ;  one  Elruge  Nectarine  canied  seven  dozen  of  fruit»  and 
brought  th^n  all  to  perfection.  A  fiui^dass  gardener  de- 
clared he  was  sending  fruit  of  the  same  kind  to  the  table 
from  wall  trees  under  glass,  and  no  finer.  The  thinning  of 
the  fruit  was  done  at  different  periods,  and  as  many  as  nine 
dozen  at  a  time  taken  off  The  same  tree  carried  six  dozen 
last  year.  A  smaller  tree  of  Elruge  carried  four  dozen,  and 
the  fruit  vasiveiy  fine;  Hunt's  Tawn^ five  dozen.  Eveigp  ama- 
teur should  grow  this  beautiful  variety,  though  it  is  a  little 


deficient  in  flavour ;  it  contrasts  well  with  all  other  varieties 
especially  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  is  early  and  very  pio-> 
ductive.  Early  York,  one  of  the  best  early  Peadkes  X  ever 
saw,  and  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  waa  thinned  to  two 
dozen  and  a  half;  it  cannot  be  too  high)y  commended  fixr 
pot  culture.  Acton  Scot  was  allowed  to  cany  three  dozen 
and  a  half;  though  a  useful  variety,  and  weU  adapted  for 
pot  culture,  it  wOl  have  to  yield  the  palm  to  the  last-named 
sort.  Boy^  Qeorge,  a  small  tree,  bore  two  dozen ;  the  froib 
from  a  wall  in  the  same  house,  and  the  same  variety,  was  not 
so  fine  as  thatfrom  the  tree  in  a  pot;  other  trees  were  in 
like  proportiom.  I  have  weighed  none  of  the  fruit  this  sea* 
son«  and  only  measured  two  Peaches,  one  was  8  inches  and 
the  other  9  inches  in  circumference. 

With  regard  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  a  subject  on  wbkh 
intercommunication  has  been  invited  by  your  Ghiemsey  cor- 
respondent, I  find  en  comparing  my  notes  of  the  present 
yeac  witii  those  of  the  last  that  the  period  of  ripening  has 
advanced  about  ten  days.     Acton  Scot  Peach,  which  was 
ready  for  table  last  year  by  the  11th  of  Augu^  waa  ready  fias 
use  this  year  by  the  end  of  July.    Early  York  was  not  ready 
last  year  tmtil  the  12tii  of  August,  this  year  it  waa  so  by  the 
3rd  of  August.    Boyal  Gbeoige  advanced  seven  days,  Angera 
Large  Pnr^e  ten  days;  Fitmaston  Orange,  Duchess  dt 
Oldenburg,  Hunfs  Tawny,  Tiolette  BAtive,  and  Elruge  Kiac* 
tarines  have  each  ripened  from  seven  to  twelve  days  eadisc 
tiian  last  year.    The  whole  of  our  Peaches  and  Nectarinea^ 
were  more  than  ten  days  sooner  this  year  than  last.    We 
began  last  year  Au^^t  uie  10th,  and  had  done  by  i^e  12th 
of  September.    This  year  we  began  by  July  the  25th,  and 
had  finished  by  the  2nd  of  September ;  but  I  attribute  thdc 
eariy  ripening  to  the  increase  of  sunshine,  which  has  pre- 
vailed this  year.    We  generally'  have  in  this  neighbourhood 
(Biddulph,  the  northern  extremity  of  Staffhrdirfiire),  a  good 
deal  of  gloomy  weather,  with  a  large  amount  of  rain,  and  &g%, 
to  correct  the  temperature,  we  apply  a  little  fire  heat»  alwa^ 
accompanied  with  plenty  of  air.    Tbia  season  we  hove  had 
abundance  of  snushine,  therefore  but  little  fire  heat  has. 
been  reqnised.  An  abundance  of  air  was  always  given.during 
the  progress  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  the  house  was. 
never  elosed  until  the  fruit  was  all  gathered:  hence  the. 
fruit  was  perfeet  in  flavour.    Our  trees  at  this  season  look 
better  tlum.  they  hove  done  before,  the  wood  is  well  ripened, 
andshort-jointed,  the  buds  are  numerous  and  very  prominent.. 

I  consider  the  numerous  miserable  flEdlures  detailed  la 
the  opponents  of  the  pot  system  to  result  from  lacdt  <tt 
atten^on  or  want  of  skill,  or  both ;  for  where  attentioa  ir^ 
given  to  minute  points  success  is  sure  to  be  the  rule.  In. 
order  to  arrive  at  success  it  requires  constant  care  aadcen*- 
stant  watchfidness.  The  trees  snould  never  suffer  during  IhA 
growing  season  for  want  of  water,  taking  care  that  the  soil 
is.  not  sodden.  Occasional  iq;»plicati6ns  ^  manure  water  axe 
akso  beneficial.  The  syringe  should  be  in  constant  U8e>  not 
a  mere  sprinkling  of  here  and  there  a  leaC  but  a  thorouf^ 
good  dose ;  it  hmps  to  keep  the  respiratory  organa  of  the 
trees  healthy,  ana  the  red  spid^  has  no  chance  to  esisfeu 
I  have  scarcely  seen  a  ^ider  on  our  ta:ees  this  season,  and 
I  attribute  ifaa  absence  to  the  free,  use  of  the  syringe.^^ 
QuiNTiN  BsiJ)„Biddulp?L 


COMPABATIYE   PBODUCTTTENEaS    OF 

POTATOES. 

Ik  your  Number  for  November  1st  someresolta  were  givenr 
of  experiments  on  the  {urodnctive  qualitiea  of  various  state 
of  Potatoes  grown  at  Pre80ot,in  which  Pateraon's  Seedlinga 
made:  a  very  conspicuous  flcpire.  A  friend  of  mine  living 
near  me  haft  just  concluded  a  similar  set  of  espezimenta 
with  equal  or  greater  case,  but  with  difflarent  results.  I 
forward  them  to  you,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  give  yoox 
readers  an  oi^>ortunity  of  oomparing  them. 

I  must  premise  that  the  quantity  of  land  set  waa  sevens 
eighths  of  an  acre,  and  ihe  crop  the  first  from  reclaimed 
moor  loud  It  wasrbroken  up  in  the  spring  and  snmmer  ot 
1868,  and  the  turf  burnt.  This  spring  it  was  half-manured 
with  stable  dung^.and  received,  in  adoitioii,  10 cwt.  of  fine 
bones,  which  hadbeen  mixed  in  December  with  some  of  the 
burnt  ashes,  and  3owtb,  of  guano,  also  mixed  wit^  adbes^ 
was  given  at  the  time  of  pTanting.  They  were  plantedin 
rows  3  feet  apart,  from  the  21st  to  the  29th  of  April,  and 
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talcen  up  in  the  aeoond  weekin  Ootober.    The  result  ia  seen 
iR*ihefoBDwiiifftrfU!e.    The  "load"  is  12 peeks— 4he peok 
"•Plbe.  hy  wei^ft    The  land  is  situated  in  Korth  Derbj- 
'Aire»  on  l&e  lower  measnre  of  the  millstone  gtit. 


BDltMt. 


Esrtj  AdiiMf  Kidimy ~. 

liAp^OM  sub^ ^ 


•••••••*••••••••••• 

•••••»«••••••••«••• 


White  Rooks  ..., 
PcotettanU  ..m.„ 

JxiahBhie  ..».. 

Tat«noii*t  Red  ....... 

tVielorteBaedlfaig  .... 


*«••»•••• 


•  •*«••••••••«••«•■ 


QuntitjrMt 


lowt 
0 
0 

s 
1 

8 

1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


4 
S 

i» 

0 

0 

8 
0 

J* 


Total  erop. 


loed.  pook. 

1  1 

S  • 

SO  14. 

9  U 

29  9 


S 

0 

4 
1 
1 


9 

94 


69 


Return. 


8.35 
5.88 
€.6 

10.0 
11.87 

aj6 

4.5 
5.0 
8.0 
9.6 


7.38 


N.B.— Tlw  Med  Obtained  ftt>!n  Jftwri.  ^aterton-direct. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  £9w  joemarkson  these  jreyeral  results. 
Tn  the  firrt  place,  there  is  a  difference  between  Patersen's 
Seedlings  in  the  two  series  as  compared  together.  In  >  the 
?Z0800t  Hst  the  Bine  and  Bed  sorts  are  £ftr  in  adranoe  of  the 
Tiotooria  and  Ifapoleon.  In  the  Derbyshire  list  it  is  jnst  the 
TBYerse.  In  some  trials  pxinted  and  circulated  hj  Messrs. 
TBterson  themselves  the  result  in  this  respect  agrees  with 
'file  latter. 

.  Again,  there  is  great  discrepancy  between  the  returns  in 
iihe  two  series.  In  the  Prescot  ^cperiments  the  Blue  made 
H  return  of  forty-fourfold.  In  the  Derbyshire  Napoleon  (the 
invest)  returned  but  nine-and-a-half-fold,  whilst  White 
Bocks  and  Protestants  (local  fEkTourites,  one  originally  from 
Ireland,  and  the  other  from  Scotland)  gave  respectively  a 
'tenMd  and  twelvefold  retvn.  One  cannot  help  seeing  that 
some  error  has  arisen,  probal^y  from  the  quantity  tried 
-being  inadequate  to  a  true  aggr^tfte.  Obviously,  the  larger 
the  quantity  set,  tiie  whole  crop  being  casefuUy  weighed, 
*fhe  less  likelihood  of  mistakes  unwanly  creeping  in.  In 
this  rei^pect  the  Derh^yslure  trisls  have  a  great  advantage. 
'The  Messrs.  Paterson  took  up  only  a  single  yard  of  each 
sort  ibor  comparison.  This  is  wh^y  unreliable,  as  a  very 
small  error  multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  yards  in  an  acre 
"would  amount  to  a  great  sum.  That  some  such  mistake 
^las  insinuated  itself  into  the  Prescot  experiments  seems 
xsertain  frrom  this — that  the  return  claimed  is  altogether 
Incredible.  The  quantity  ^  seedior  an  acre  at  the  ordinary 
distance,  with  rows  8  feet  impart,  we  see  is  32  bushels  2  pecln* 
A  return  of  forty-fourfold,  as  given  for  Paterson's  Blues, 
irould  amount  t<>  14(08  bushels,  omitting  the  2 -pecks  over, 
Tx  more  than  50  tons;  in  ^sluo  more  than  ^8204  per  aore  at 
St.  the  busheL 

^o  doubt  different  Potatoes  do  better  on  different  soils ; 
iiut  t^e  only  results  from  experiments  of  this  kind  that 
JDOuld  be  positively  relied  upon  would  require  not  only  equal 
weights,  out  equal  numbers  of  sets,  and  the  larger  the  area 
the  nearer  would  be  the  approximation  to  absolute  truth. — 
AomcoiiA. 

JWe  have  rthe  addvsas  of  the  clergyman  who  fiivours  us 
wnh.this  oommumcation.  It  is  from  such  comparative  ex- 
periments that  truth  is  obtained,  and  it  was  with  that  objeot 
the  Prescot  experiment^  were  reported  to  us.  "  Aobicola  " 
is  quite  right  in  his  remark  tiuit  experiments  on  a  large 
aoale  are  much  less  liable  to  error  than  experiments  on  a 
small  scale.  Soil  has  madk  influence  over  the  lyrodnctave- 
ness  of  the  Potato,  but  eeason  and  dimate  much  more.  It 
would  be  vexy  satisfactory  to  have  similar  ■earaeriments  inati- 
tnted  for  two  or  three  following  years.  The  past  summer 
was  veiy  hot  and  diy ;  woidd  ^e  same  varieties  give  the 
JHone  results  if  the  summer  were  odld  and  wet  ?  It  is  very 
desirable  to  know  which  variety  wiU  best  endure  such  a 
season.— Ei>a.J 

SOMEBFOBJ)  PABK. 

Thb  EBBiiNDroB  OF  Sis  Ohablib  Suaexbimy,  Babt. 

This  lovely  ^laoe  lies  about  four  miles  to  the  west  of 
Co^iloton,  and  is  about  "five  miles  from  the  railway  station. 
"The  oounia7  from  Gongleton  to  Somerford  is  uninteresting, 
"Mid  somewliat  defident  in  tmdulating  scenexy;  but  as  I 


and 


passed  slong  the  road,  I  oould  not  l>nt  admire  the  splenSd 
fields  of  golden  oom  on  eiHierhond.  Borne  bad  been  ahrea^f 
out  and  carried,  while  the  remainder  was  ready  to  suoeonro 
to  the  sickle. 

We  entered  the  park  from  the  toad  leacBng  from  Con- 
gleton  to  Knutsford;  it  covers  an  area  of  abent  six  hun- 
dred acres,  and  contains  some  ndiile  specimens  of  timber 
trees,  rearing  their  stately  heads.  Extending  my  rambles 
across  the  park  in  the  direction  of  the  gardens,  I  noticed  to 
the  left  a  beautiful  hike,  its  estent  judidou^y  concealed  \fy 
bends  and  curves,  and  the  banks  planted  wftSi  evergreen  ana 
deciduous  trees.  To  the  right  lay  the  churdi  (sustained  at 
the  worthy  baronef  s  expense^,  endrded  wim  masses  of 
luxuriant  green  foliage.  Arrivmg  at  the  frame  ground,  tine 
first  things  tibiat  presented  themselves  were  some  very  old- 
fluhioned  houses.  An  dd  greenhouse  was  filled  diiefly  witb. 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  and  Lycopods,  the  latter  two  being  great 
favourites  with  the  lady  of  the  house.  Against  the  same 
wall  was  a  range  of  Peach-houses  and  vineries,  built  sixty  cor 
seventy  years  ago,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  our 
forefathers  built  hothouses.  Notwithstanding  l^e  age  of  ihe 
Vines  there  were  some  good  bunches  of  Gropes,  the  berries  ex- 
tremely well  coloured,  perhaps  owing  to  l£e  friBe  ▼etftilatia& 
between  the  numerous  soiaU -squares  of  glass.  That  theife 
had  been  a  good  crop  of  Peaches,  and  fine  fruit,  was  evident 
from  the  remnant  left. 

Leaving  now  the  frame  groimd,  and  entering  tiie  kxtchen 
garden,  pri^>erly  so-called,  the  first  objeot  of  interest 
two  newly-erected  vineries,  p«t  up  on  the  newest 
most  approved  prindples.  The  first  house  I  entered 
entirely  devoted  to  Muscats ;  the  Vines,  only  planted 
spaing,  are  at  the  back  and  front,  and  such  cams  fbr 
year's  growth  I  never  saw.  The  second  house  had  been 
planted  two  years  longer,  the  first  year  tiie  Vines  were  cut 
down  in  the  usual  way,  last  year  they  were  allowed  to  cazi|f 
two  or  three  bunches,  and  this  year  th^  are  bearing  ei^at 
bunches  each.  It  was  the  Qrapesand  flower  gmidea  iSimb 
I  more  particularly  went  to  see.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  latter,  and  my  expectations  were  more  thaai  realised. 
The  front  of  this  house  was  planted  einefly  witii  Blade  Ham- 
burgh Vines,  with  one  Orizzly  Frontignan,  and  one  Musctft 
Hamburgh.  On  the  back  wall  were  ivhite  Muscats,  Budc- 
land  Sweetwater,  Chasselas  Musqu^  and  Trentham  Black, 
and  they  were  fruited  nearly  down  to  the  ground.  The 
Black  Hamburghs  were  extremely  fine,  and  in  their  culture 
evidently  displayed  a  great  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Silcock,  the  inteU^ent  head  gardener.  Many  of  the 
bunches  would  weigh  from  3  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  each.  The  berries 
were  well  coloured,  a  vexy  important  point  in  Grape  eulturt, 
and  I  have  seen  but  few,  if  any,  to  surpass  them,  either  at 
Kede  Hall,  or  Garston,  two  of  the  greatest  Grape-growing 
places  in  the  kingdom. 

We  have  had  many  long  treatises  written  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Vine-borders,  so  I  -will  just  give,  in  a  few  words,  the 
composition  of  those  here,  which  were  inside  the  houses* 
Ko  doubt  when  your  readers  hear  of  great  success  attending 
the  culture  of  the  Vine,  or  sny  other  plant,  tiiey  like  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  material  in  which  the  plant  thrives 
so  welL  After  the  usual  drainage,  the  borders  consist  of 
rich  turfy  loam,  pared  from  the  surfiuse  of  an  old  pastuYO 
about  ^  inches  thick,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  compact 
mass  previous  to  use,  intermixed  with.ground  bones,  and  A 
tolerable  quantity  of  lime  rubbish. 

On  leavine  these  houses  I  proooeded  round  the  kitdien 
g^arden,  and  I  noticed  that  the  south  wall  not  occupied  by 
the  vineries  was  covered  with  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
in  fhU  bearing,  and  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  miese,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  wall  trees,  h«?e  only  been  planted  about  six 
years,  and  yet  nearly  every  .inch  4^  the  walls  was  covered 
with  fine  healthy  timber.  The  wall  with  a  westerly  aspect 
was  planted  with  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  the  latter  having 
borne  a  nice  crop  of  fruit.  On  the  east  wall  I  noticed  some 
fine  Plums  of  the  more  choice  varieties,  while  the  north 
wall  was  famished  wiUi  MoreEo  Cherries,  and  a  most  mag- 
nifieent  crop,  such  as  hardly  eould  be  surpassed. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  I  also  obsOTved  many  cone-shaped 
A^ple  trees,  near  the  edges  of  the  garden  wa^s,  6  or  8  faet 
lulgn>  sad  loaded  with  beautifiil  firait.  One  small  tree  of 
Lord  Suffidd  3  or  4  feet  high  arrested  my  attention,  I 
counted  fifteen  large  Apples  upon  it,  and  took  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  one  which  was  neaily 
a  foot  in  dromnference. 

The  Strawberries,  I  was  told* 
.had  done  remarkably  well, 
.  Oacar  having  succeeded  about 
the  best.  The  plants  were 
cleared  of  all  runners  and  use- 
less or  dead  leaves;  but  the 
system  of  mercilescdy  cutting 
off  all  the  leaves  was  repu« 
diatedhere. 

The  south  and  west  walls 
on  the  outside  of  the  kitchen 
garden  were  covered  with 
choice  Fears,  and  I  particu- 
larly noticed  such  sorts  as  St. 
Oermains,  Winter  Crasanne, 
Belmont,  Brown  Beurr^,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurr^  Banco,  Ne  Flas 
Meuris,  Beurr^  Diel,  Beurr^ 
d'Aremberg,  and  many  others* 
all  growing,ii  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  expression,  under 
the  burden  of  heavy  crops  of 
fruit. 

u  Leaving  the  kitchen  garden 
and  fruit  department  we  turned 
to  the  left,  and  passed  along  a 
narrow  walk  screened  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  lofty  forest  trees* 
with  dwarf  Laurds  planted  un- 
derneath, and  from  this  walk 
we  obtain  pleasing  views  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  Down 
in  the  valley  below  the  graz- 
ing cattle  formed  a  pleasing 
feature  in  the  landscape  whilst 
wandering  on  the  rich  pasture 
land  by  &e  side  of  the  river 
Dane,  which  meanders  through 
the  rich  pastures  of  Cheshire, 
80  noted  for  large  cheeses.  To 
the  right  may  oe  seen  in  the 
distance  a  high  hill  called  the 
"  Cloud,"  which  forms  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  vast  assemblage 
of  Tookj  ridges  spread  over 
the  northern  portions  of  Staf- 
ford and  Derby ;  it  runs  from 
north  to  south,  and  terminates 
in  fall  view  of  the  town  of  Con- 
gleton  in  a  fine  dome-shaped 
mountain,  more  than  1100  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

A  little  to  the  right  we  come 
to  an  old-fkshioned  conserva- 
tory kept  gay  with  some  flow- 
ering plants.    Some  standard 
Fuchsias,8feethigh  and  nearly 
as  much  through,  looked  well ; 
also  the  fine  old  Orange  trees, 
9  or  10  feet  high,  which  have 
occupied  the  same  place  for 
forty-five  years.     In  front  of 
this  conservatory  is  a  small 
flower  garden,  extremely  cheer- 
ful and  gay,  and  in  which  the 
plants  were  anything  but  the 
miserable  objects  some  writers 
would  make  us  believe  bed- 
ding plants  generally  are  this 
season.    I  only  took  down  the 
way  in  which  one  of  these  beds 
was  planted,  and  that  was  the 
centrebed,  about  10  feet  square. 
The  outer  edge  was  Cloth  of 
Gold  Geranium,  next  to  this 
were    several    rows   of   Bose 
Queen    Geranium,    with   the 
centre  Stella  Nosegay;  and  I 
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Bode  24  feet  to  the  ineh. 
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1st  Bed.  Centre  row  Perllla  ntnki- 
nenefe. 
3nd.  Calceolaria  Anrea  flori- 

banda. 
Srd.  Tropaolnin  elegans. 
4th.  Lobelia  epeclosa. 
6th.  Ceraetlam  tomentoenm ; 
an  edging  all  round. 
2nd  Bed.  Oeraninm    Bijon,     edged 
with  Parple  King  Ver- 
bena. 
Srd  Bed.  Cloth  of  Gold  Qeranlnm. 
4th  Bed.  Centre Perilla  and  Gentan- 
rea  argentea,  edged  with 
Tropaolum  Eclipse. 
Uh  Bed.  Geraniam  Oolden  Chain. 
6th  Bed.  Lobelia  specioM. 
7th  Bed.  Geranium  Stella  Noaegay. 
SihBed.  Verbena     Firefly,    edged 

with  Ceraatlum. 
9th  Bed.  Caleeolaria  Aurea    flori- 
bnnda,  edged  with   Pe- 
rilla. 


10th  Bed.  Geraninm  Rose  Qoeen, 
edged  with  Lobelia  Pax- 
toniana. 

11th  Bed.  Oeraninm  Trentham  Rose, 
edged  with  Miss  Night- 
ingale. 

13th  Bed.  Verbena  Bonny  Dundee, 
edged  with  Lobelia  Paz- 
toniana. 

ISth  Bed.  Geraninm  Carmine  Nose- 
gay, edged  with  Helio- 
trope Ifiss  Nightingale. 

14th  Bed.  Geranium  Stella  Nosegay, 
edged  with  Lady  Ply- 
mouth. 

ISth'Bod.  Geraninm  Pnnch«egd.  with 
Mangles*  Variegated. 

16th  Bed.  Oaaania  splendens,  with 
Homea  elegans  in  centre. 

17th  Bed.  Oeraninm  Alma,  edged 
with  Verbena  Ariosto. 

18th  Bed.  Mignonette,  Humea  ele- 
gans in  centre. 


have  seen  nothing  in  nxy  zam- 
bles  this  season  to  eqnalSteDa 
for  beauty.  This  garden  is  kept 
gay  in  the  spring,  on  the  Qife- 
den  system  of  spring  flower 
gardening,  with  such  uiings  as 
Tulips,  Wallflowers,  Anemo- 
'hes.  Forget-me-not,  Lasthenia 
califomica,  Limnanthes  Boo* 
glasii,  &c. 

From  this  lovely  spot  w 
wend  our  way  along  the  plea- 
sure ground  by  the  north-east 
side  of  the  mansion  to  the 
front,  and  here  an  unriTsOed 
blaze  of  floral  beauty  at  once 
bursts  upon  the  view.  In 
front  of  the  mansion  is  a 
broad  terrace-walk,  and  in 
front  of  that  a  sunk-paneDed 
flower  g^arden.  This  is  but 
the  second  year  of  its  being 
planted,  it  having  only  re- 
cently been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Silcock,  and  its  ornamental 
appendages  are  not  yet  ocmd- 
pleted.  It  looked  extremely 
weU.  All  the  beds  were  fidl 
to  overflowing,  and  when  the 
sun's  rays  fell  upon  them  the 
effect  was  charming. 

Through  the  Idndness  of  lb, 
Silcock,  I  here  give  a  plan  of 
009  half  of  the  flower  garden, 
the  other  half  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  t^e  one  engraved* 
Our  young  friends  will  do  weQ 
to  draw  it  out  on  paper,  »n4 
paint  the  beds  the  colour  oi 
the  flowers.  Down  the  centre 
is  a  broad  gravel  walk  18  &et 
wide.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
the  walk  would  be  better  away, 
and  if  water  could  be  supplied, 
an  ornamental  fountain  in  the 
centre  would  add  greattyto  the 
effect.  With  regard  to  the 
planting  of  the  beds,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours, 
there  was  a  preponderance  of 
Perilla  nankinensis.  Purple 
King  Verbena,  and  Lobdia 
speciosa;  but  Hr.  SUcock  told 
me  that  many  of  the  beds 
were  destroyed  by  the  late 
spring  frosts  causing  vacan- 
cies, and  there  not  being  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  same 
kinds  of  plants,  the  original 
design  could  not  be  adhered 
to. 

In  close  proximity  to  the 
flower  garden  were  some  fine 
old  Oaks,  "kings  of  the  woo*" 
having  evidently  maintained 
their  position  for  many  years 
past.  One  I  noticed  of  tre- 
mendous girth,  three  of  us 
joined  hands  together  and  were 
tmable  to  span  round  it  within 
about  three  feet. 

It  would  be  a  want  of  cour- 
tesy were  I  to  close  these  notes 
without  acknowledging  Hr. 
Silcock's  exceeding  kindness, 
the  profit  I  received,  as  w^ 
as  the  gratification,  I  felt  on 
finding  every  part  of  this  do- 
main in  such  excellent  keeping. 
— QuiNTiM  BsAD,  BiddvlpK 
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HOT-WATEE  PIPES  PASSING  THEOUGH 

THE  OPEN  GEOUND. 

I  HAvx  liad  aboat  20  ytkvdB  of  two-incb  pipes,  flow  and 
xetoin,  in  the  open  ground,  to  heat  a  vinery  at  some  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  boiler.  I  have  placed  bricks  below  the  pipes 
and  also  alonjir  the  sides,  and  intend  coyering  them  oyer 
with  semicircnlar  tiles  cemented  on  the  brick  to  keep  out 
wet,  the  wh(^e  to  be  covered  over  with  puddle.  Please  say 
if  yon  consider  this  fixture  sufficient,  and  if  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fill  the  chamber  in  which  the  pipes  are  with  saw- 
duBt,  so  as  to  retain  the  heat  for  a  longer  time. — Sawdust. 

[We  think  your  precautions  sufficient,  and  if  you  left  a 
small  air  opening  in  the  culvert  next  the  boiler,  and  the 
other  end  next  the  vinery  entirdy  open,  we  would  do  nothing 
more,  as  tiixe  heat  and  a  constuit  charge  of  air  would  he 
canied  from  the  culvert  into  the  vinery.  If  there  are  reasons 
why  the  end  should  not  be  left  open  into  the  vinery,  then 
you  had  better  stuff  ike  pipes  round  with  sawdust.] 


GEAPE-GEOWING  AT  COOMBE  ABBEY. 

Coombs  Abbey  is  a  new  name  in  the  lists  of  English  gar- 
dens of  note.  A  short  time  ago  a  public  notice  of  this  fine 
place  appeared,  in  which  some  fineBarbarossa  Grapes  were 
epoken  of.  Having  recently  seen  these  Grapes,  I  can  state 
tnat  the  notice  referred  to  indicated  but  faintiy  the  mag- 
nificent appearance  of  the  Grapes,  and  the  style  of  work 
that  has  grown  up  at  Coombe  Abbey  within  a  few  years. 

A  week  ago  I  found  ripe  Strawberries  being  gathered, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  to  be  had  in  succession  onwaids. 
After  seeing  the  ways  and  means  to  secure  such  a  desidera- 
tum, the  firot  doubts  were  considerably  modified. 

Had  I  seen  nothing  but  the  Barbarossa  Grapes,  it  would 
have  been  quite  sati^Eictory  as  to  Mr.  Miller's  standing  as  a 
Grape-grower.  In  the  same  house  are  samples  of  that 
splendM  Grape,  the  Lady  Downes*,  equally  mie  with  the 
Grapes  I  wish  to  speak  of. 

The  Barbarossa  at  Coombe  Abb^  is  g^wing  on  its  own 
roots;  the  Vine  has  been  planted  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  On  one  Vine  are  six  bunches,  the  least  not  less  than 
6  lbs.  Several  of  the  bunches  will  weigh  close  upon  8  lbs.  each, 
and  these  bunches  are  equal  in  shape  and  colour  to  the  best 
Black  Hamburghs.  -  When  seen  in  this  style  the  Barba- 
rossa has  a  very  noble  appearance.  Lately,  the  Barbarossa 
has  been  spoken  of  as  superior  when  grafted  on  the  Ham- 
burgh. I  have  seen  it  in  this  way  and  it  looks  well,  but 
appears  to  me  something  different  from  the  Barbarossa.  The 
leaves,  wben  so  grafted,  are  decidedly  those  of  the  Ham- 
burgh, shed  early,  and  tell  against  the  most  valuable  quality 
of  Ikurbarossa,  that  of  hanging  long. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  gardeners  to  see  a  young  man  of 
such  enterprise  as  Mr.  Miller,  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
complete  gardens  in  England. — Chas.  McDonald. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBN   GABDBlf. 

Should  frost  prevail,  every  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
it  to  wheel  manures  and  composts  on  to  the  various  quarters 
requiring  it,  and  if  it  cannot  be  trenched  in  at  once,  let  it 
be  laid  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances  and  covered  with 
soiL  mdged  ground  may  be  occasionally  forked  over  and 
knocked  about,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Collect  as  many  leaves  together  as  possible, 
they  are  invaluable  for  mixing  with  green  manures  for  fer- 
menting purposes,  as  they  not  only  correct  the  rank  and 
violent  fermentation,  but  preserve  a  more  steady  and 
uniform  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Those  of  the 
Oak  are  much  to  be  preferred,  as  they  resist  decomposition 
the  longest;  Beech  comes  next;  after  these  there  is  little 
choice.  CavUfioioerSf  surfaoe-stiiTing  among  young  growing 
crops  of  these  and  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c.,  must  be  as  dili- 
l^ently  followed  up  now  as  in  the  summer,  when  vegetation 
18  more  rapid ;  indeed,  there  is  no  season  when  these  im- 
portant operations  can  be  neglected  with  impunity.  Fre- 
quent pulverisation  of  the  soil  acts  as  a  g^eat  check  to  the 
penetration  of  frost  in  winter,  and  to  the  evaporation  of 


moisture  in  the  sommer.  One  indinMnsable  conditioB  la, 
that  the  ground  must  never  be  trodden  on  after  the  opera* 
tion  is  oompleted.  Celery,  if  very  severe  frost  come  on  pro- 
tect this.  Parsley,  and  late  Endive  for  spring  use.  Grcmnd 
cropped  in  the  preceding  season  with  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or 
Potatoes,  and  found,  as  is  frequently  the  case  at  this  time, 
infested  with  grubs,  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  soot  or 
lime  dug  in,  or  if  they  cannot  be  had,  the  sou  should  be 
turned  up  in  ridges  for  the  winter. 

VLOWXB  aAEDSM. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  little  labour  will  seoiue  a 
valuable  snj^ly  <^  material  for  enriching  the  flower-beds 
and  borders.  Leaves  are  everywhere  at  hand,  they  should 
be  sedulously  collected  and  stacked  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  with  a  mixture  of  road  sand  and  light  soil,  rotten 
sticks,  and  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  left  to  ferment ; 
in  a  season  or  two  the  most  valuable  oompoet  will  be  the 
result,  especially  suitable  for  many  of  the  shrubs  and  plants 
which  decorate  our  gardens,  whose  original  position  was 
probably  near  some  primeval  forest,  the  ever-accumulating 
leaves  of  which  woiud  naturally  give  a  character  to  the 
suzToundine  soil,  and  encourage  the  |prowth  of  Bhododen- 
drons,  Aza^as,  Magnolias,  Ac.  Examine  pillar  and  trellis 
Eoses,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable  see  if  the  soil  wants 
renewing,  or  the  kinds  changing.  If  choice  sorts,  large 
holes  enable  of  ccmtaininff  tl^ee  or  four  barrrowloads  of 
well-prepared  soil  should  be  mads.  Turfy  loam  of  good 
quality  is  the  chief  thing,  to  this  add  a  portion  of  rich  rotten 
dung,  and  if  at  hand  a  little  sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould.  Have 
everything  in  the  shape  of  protection  ready  for  covering 
half-hardy  plants  on  the  approach  of  frost. 

FBUIT  OARDSN. 

If  any  planting  of  youiu^  trees,  or  removing  of  others, 
has  still  to  be  done,  attend  to  it  at  once.  Let  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  bushes  be  pruned  on  frosty  mornings,  or  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  dry  st^te,  so  that  it  will  bear  treading 
upon  without  iigury.  After  pruning  give  the  ground  among 
the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or 
soot,  which  is  useful  as  a  preventive  of  their  great  enemy, 
the  caterpillar.  As  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants 
have  often  their  buds  destroyed  in  severe  weather  by  birds> 
take  the  opportunity  of  a  damp  day  and  well  dust  the  shoots 
with  a  mixture  of  dry  soot  and  quicklime  using  suf&cient  to 
cover  the  buds.  Two  or  three  dustings  during  the  winter 
prevent  in  a  great  measure  the  ravages  of  these  pests. 
Where  the  Easpberry  grub  is  troublesome  give  a  good  oress- 
ing  of  gas  lime  before  digging  the  ground,  taking  care  to 
apply  it  regularly  about  the  base  of  the  plants. 

8TOVB. 

A  cautious  application  of  fire  heat  must  still  be  observed 
here.  Keep  the  temperature  rather  low  than  otherwise  for 
fear  of  excitinjg  a  premature  growth.  Cleanliness  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  watering-pot  should  be  strictly  attendied 
to.  A  small  portion  of  air  may  be  advantageously  admitted 
on  fine  days,  and  will  greatly  assist  in  purifying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house.  Many  things  will  be  sinking  into 
repose  here,  and  from  such  water  must  be  entirely  vri&held* 

OBXENHOTrSB  AND  CON8XBVATOBY. 

Eemove  Chrysanthemums  as  the  flowers  fade  to  make 
room  for  other  things.  The  earliest  started  Camellias  and 
Epacrises  will  be  advancing  into  bloom,  as  will  the  useful 
Erica  hyemalis  and  Wilmoreana.  A  little  fire  heat  will  be 
indispensable  here  during  cold  damp  foggy  weather,  in  order 
to  allow  of  admitting  a  little  fresh  air  to  carry  off  super- 
fluous moisture  without  lowering  the  temperature  too  muc^; 
but  this  should  be  applied  during  the  day,  and  all  watering 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  atmosphere  may 
be  moderately  dry  before  night,  as  a  damp  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere is  especially  iigurious  to  flowers.  The  winter  flowers 
will  now  be  making  a  splendid  display  in  the  convervatory, 
at  least  where  they  have  received  special  attention  through 
the  summer  to  this  end.  The  Euphorbia  jaoquiniseflora  is  one 
of  the  foremost  of  these  beauties  when  properly  cultivated. 
Poinsettia  is  a  bold  and  daahing  conservatoiy  plant,  and 
indispensable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Gesnera  zebrina, 
under  high  cultivation,  is  a  most  beautiftil  winter  flower. 
Some  of  the  genus  Cytisus  are  very  showy  and  fragrant, 
and  as  yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  scarce  they  become  yeiy 
useful. 
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l^BOIKO-FIT. 

^BuB  is  -a  Rood  time  to  iiitarodiKe  the'Mlowing  pkatB 

Ime,  provided  they  Imye  reoenred  the -neceBsaxyiareatmenfc 

^Sviiiijg^  the  Hunuxter :  -— 'Shododendioiis,  Azaleas^  Persi&ii 

XflacB,  Sweet  Brisrs,  Hosa  and  dtli^sr  Boses,  Lediuns,  Kal- 

txnas.  Daphnes,  Anne  Bolejn  TiAm,  Dntdh  bnibs.    Unless, 

howe^Br,  they  axe  in  proper  trim  it  will  be  lal>OQr  in  Taizi, 

-and  ^o  atode  of  forcmg  or  form  of  pit  can  compensate  for 

*ilns.     The  great  secret  of  snooess,  if  the  heat  is  wholly 

derired  from  fermenting  materiifls,  is  ^  keep  down  aocQ- 

mnlating  damp  and  moiuctia&essl^  an  almost  constant  venti- 

iKtlon.    ^ose  ^i^iO'STO  fortonate  enoo^  to  poasess.pits 

<liea;bsd  by  hot  water  will,  of  ooiune,  poxm»  m  vooMwhact 

•'dlffureBrt  oonxve. 


r 


PITS  Axm 

well  to  those  afcriicUiges  oentaniiBg  stores  for  next 
'«  and  hft^  snffidont  piotseting  materials  always  in 
with  which  to  eorer  ihem  'whenever  *tiie  weather 


DOmGS  OF  THE  lAST  WEEK 

BtaU  dfipartments  the  work  was  chiefly  a  xepetitiom  of 

'nreivioiifi  weeks.  Jjobking  after  TegetableSfproteodngfitrsw- 

ieczy-pots  fr«m  excessiTe  sains  aad  slight  frosts,   dear- 

iBg  'Off  iftdsd  leafves  from  the  vinesiea,  &. ;  potting  Cine- 

and  Primulas,  and  ^^«^«"g  suitable  positions  for 


Theehief  labonr  has  been  cleaning  up,  cnlbwrtrng  tree 
dewies,  sweepinircand  rolling  lawn  and  walks,  as  most  of  the 
leares  are  now  mllen.  This  is  «  oonstaat  work,  where  neat- 
ness is  an  object,  and  fallen  and  driflang  leaves  always 
4X)i|jnre  up  feelings  of  melancholy.  Bough^proned  some 
.stroi^  Boses,  &c.,  at  the  same  :fcime.  Alfauch  work  that 
vas  done  before  the  late  heavy  rains  on  Wednesday,  now 
looks  nice,  from  the  thorough  washing  the  lawn  and  waUcs 
xeceiyed.  * 

Sndi  washing  of  the  latter,  espedaUy  if  aaU  is  xoed  in 
the. summer /or  JnOing  «w«de,  will  help  to  make  the  walks  aH 
nice  before  thewint^.  We  always  £Bel  reluctance  to  use 
laalt  fbrcleaning  after.Apiil  and  May^  as  with  fine  gravel,  if 
nsed  later,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  softoess  in  winter, 
^•^hich  is  disagreeable,  e^ecially  in  damp  weather.  When 
.used  early  in  spring,  it  whi  generally  be  completely  washed 
oni  of  the  gravel  before  winter*  When  wai&s  are  too  rough 
to  be  walked  on  comfortably,  we  mean  from  the  grav^  being 
ilaa^ge,  and  of  an  unbinding  ehaoraoter,  salt  applied  to  kiU 
weeds,  will  also  ere  loi^  ma^  the  gravel  £ne  enough.  For 
fine  gravel,  even  on  this  account,  s^t  should  always  be  used 
sparingly,  as  it  will  break  the  pebbles  gradually  down  to 
ioust.  This  wearing  effect  of  salt  shoula  not  be  forgottei^ 
snd  especially  should  it  be  remembered  when  used  near  the 
walls  of  a  stone  building.  We  have  known  cases  where  the 
Bait  after  getting  into  the  ground  had  risen  through  the 
stones,  and  moistened  and  mouldered  them  to  a  height  of 
several  feet.  Salt,  even  for  such  purposes  of  cleaning,  should 
'therefore  be  used  sparingly  and  with  judgment.  We  once 
Gleaned  very  easily  some  dirty,  greasy,  green  pavement 
with  salt  and  soda  water,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  we 
tsould  get  the  salt  out,  so  as  to  prevent  it  eating  away  the 
softer  stones,  and  leaving  a  whitiah  dust  on  iSie  surface, 
which  told  too  clearly  to  the  Tnitiated  the  means  that  had 
l}een  used  for  oleaninff . 

We  rolled  hardall  &e  walks  we  coutd  get  at,  as  if  there  is 

the  smallest  fall  to  the  sides— say  li  inch  from  i^e  centre  to 

iiie  sides  of  a  nine-feet  walk,  a  fixm,  smooth  sur&oe  now, 

^wiH  send  the  rains  off  instead  of  allowing  them  to  penetrate 

the  -walk ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  walk  being  oompara- 

tivelydry  will  be  little  influenced  by  frost,  as  it  is  unpleasant 

to  go  on  walks  when  raised  by  suoh  frosts,  i^iich  they  wiH 

«eertainly  be  if  tiiey  have  previously  been  wet.    The  firm 

rolling  of  wi0ks  eariy  in  winter  is  also  an  advantage  in  ifi 

shady  places  -vdiere  moss  and  green  is  apt  to  accumulate  in 

^winter,  as  when  a  sharp  frost  comes  the  surfScuse  of  the  firm 

walk  can  be  well  scrubbed  with  an  old  hard  broom,  and 

almost  the  whole  of  the  green  thoroughly  removed — a  much 

easier  and  better  process  than  digging  and  turning,  which 

always  leaves  a  walk  uncomfortable  for  a  time. 

ITotwithstanding  the  trouble  of  collecting  and  keeping 


tree  leaves,  th^  arej  perhaps,  the  most  oselul  tainga  to1» 
foimd  to  ft  garden.  wHOmMare^  any  ivoabW  in  1^  way 
of  preparation,  they  fbmiAi  >the  means  of  themselves  fa 
alight  hotbeds  of  aU  kinds.  If  collected  damp,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  throw  them  into  a  heap,  so  that  the  some- 
what violent  heat  nu^^  scatter  slugs  and  ^kill  a^  good  many 
seed-weeds.  When  a  stronger  heat  is  required,  aa  foe 
Cucumbers,  thia  -will  be  secured  by  a  mixture  of  lioreednBR; 
and  then  a  casingof  these  sweet  leaves  wiQ  keep  down  m 
ncodous  steam.  1/VTien  collected  when  they  are  damp  and 
wet  it  matters  little  where  you  put  them,  as  unless  in  wy 
small  qoontities  tluay  will  be  aure  to  heat ;  but  if  they  can 
be  procured  dry  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  store  them  in 
an  open  shed  that  is  sparredtCll  round  but  with  a  sobstanlaal 
roof  to  let  off  the  wet.  Here  trodden  rather  firm]y  they^will 
keep  a  long  time  and  heat  but  little,  and  when  wanted  te 
use  win  ah^ays  yield  heat  when  sprinkled  with  water.  We 
have  known  them  thus  kept  as  careftilly  as  if  they  wve 
Hops,  and  have  seen  i;hem  good  even  when  two  ymn 
ga&ered.  It  would  be  of  little  use  thus  housing  them  when 
collected  wet  as  they  would  be  nure  to  heat. 

These  leaves  when  decomposed  may  be  used  so  con- 
tinuondy  ibr  mar  use  antfl  'the  ground,  whetha  a  flower- 
bed or  a  Cabbage-t>ed,  may  long  for  a  change  of  enriching 
material ;  but  i£is  may  always  be  helped  by  a  slight  ampli- 
cation of  lime,  and  though  such  leaf  manxire  will  not  yidd 
BU(^  heavy  crops  as  a  good  dressing  of  &rmyard  manxne, 
the  produce  wifi  generally  be  mud^  sweeter.  Even  Gekzy, 
a  ran^ant  feeder,  we  always  think  sweeter  and  criaper  when 
grown  cbi^y  in  decomposed  leaves. — ^B.  F. 


<X)VBNT  GAUDEN  MABEET.-J>«oEiiBBE  a. 

We  huve  noUring  firesh  to  Tsport.   Prioes  renoin  UMhrnngwd.        "^ 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  HorticolbDS» 
Uottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sulgected  to  ui^justifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed foI«ly  to  The  EdUort  of  ihe  Jowmai  qf  SortkiA' 
iwre.  Sec,  171,  FUet  Sireti,  London.  E.C, 

Bwrnnta  Roaaa  oir  tbs  BLAOKBamsr  (An  In^mnr). — The  BtaakkKty 
and  the  Rose  are  of  the  same  natural  order,  but  we  nerer  heard  ef  thsir 
being  united  by  budding,  nor  do  we  see  any  probable  advantage  tint  would 
^ise  frodi  the  Blackberry  etook. 

tNnoTAnnrBS  hot  Brraiivo  (Samptkire  HW«»).— Very  rar^  4o  »e» 
Mnes  ripen  well  on  an  open  wall  however  good  the  aspe^  Ifyoueoma 
them  with  glass  lights  like  thoae  of  a  Cnoomber-foame,  the  fruit  wwA 
r^^  and  well  repay  you. 
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TtkjKTtBB  PsAovn  m  ▲  Orssrhouu  (J.  U.).^Yanr  m9i&  orpfinttv 
wiH  dtptaaon  what  jron  vant  to  aso  the  hooM  for.  If  diitfljr  for  PetehM 
aB4  protMuluff  pluiM  under  them  in  winter,  then  by  all  meazu  plant  the 
trtm  ill  Croat  of  the  bed,  and  t«in  them  right  over  all  the  roof  on  a  treWe 
16teohes  from  the  class.  If  yon  wish  the  bed  to  ha  need  lor  placing  plaita 
inKaU  times,  whether  ihiiting  plants  or  flowering  ones,  then  by  all  meaaa 
wmMptaai  tba  back  of  the  bed  and  train  to  a  perpendieolar  trellis  riong 
tha  Pfflnnk  Ym»  will  have  abondaaoa  of  light  for  this  trelUa,  providad  no 
pliBtahiffh  enongh  to  obstroet  light  are  pTaeed  before  it.    Tba  ft  rat  plan 

Swoold  be  ttie  best  for  a  regular  Peach-house,. the  seoond  would  ba  best  fhr 
mtjIgM  to  •  great  Tarlety  of  things  In  the  same  house.  In  either  case 
«  bad  mngr  be  osed  for  other  purpeses  before  the  treea  fill  thehc  aUotted 
■PMe.  If  the  trees  are  planted  at  baek,aeonre90od.draunge»QrtlMf«XBaf 
he  too  mueh  soil  there.    Two  fbet  will  ba  ample,  or  even  21iiHhea« 

JLABTIHO  WaT^OM rAS,  IxilB,  St AEAXIS,  TUTONIAS,  AMD  OMDIOLim  <J,  J^). 

—Tba  moBt-snitable  time  to  plant  the  first  four  is  October,  and/or  the  GladlaU 
5»«  l«tt«r  P«t  of  March  or  beginnfaig  of  April  if  the  soil  be  light  and  waU 
drslnad;  btttlf  eold  sad  heavy,  the  end  of  April  or  hogiunlng  of  May  iaa 
B^orafltnng  time.  Directions  for  planting  tham  will  be  found  in  onur  Nombar 
lorOetobw  25th,  page  828,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  information  tham 
giveo,aaTe  tba*  the  distance  apart  shonld  be  4  inches  and  that  Watsonlaa 
require  the  treetment  of  Ixias.  The  ground  in  which  Qladioli  are.  to  be 
planted  should  ha  dug  deeply,  and  forked  oreronoe  or  twiee  dnrlng:  the 
winter  if  it  be  at  all  heary,  giving  a  liberal  dreasing  of  manure  or  leaf 
mooldin.tlieanftnam,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  decomposed  and  ioeor- 
porated  with  the  aail  by  sprii^  Plant  9  inehee  apart,  and  cover  with 
8  or  4  inehea  of  soil.  These  remarks  relate  to  the  Oandavensia  seetiaa,  and 
If  yours  be  of  the  Bamosus  section  they  should  be  planted  in  February  or 
Marab» 


StocKS  (S.  C.)*— The  Rhododendron  pontioam  is  a  good 
Btock*  and  the  beet  we  know.  Any  time  wfll  do  to  pot  Rhododendrons,  as 
they  take  up  with  sooh  flue  baUsw  bat  if  tlMM  ia  one  time  better  than 
aiwther  to  pot  tiiem  at  it  Is  March.  If  yon  pot  them  now,  or  any  time  in 
mild  weather  from  now  until  spring,  they  will  be  suitable  for  grafting  at 
tha^aaasoa.  but  they  are  better  eatahlished  a  year  in  pots,  though  this  is 
notlinnenti?ely  necessary  if  only  the  stocks  are  suAelenlly  strongs  The 
Bhododendron  is  usually  raised  from  layers,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
eav  be  done  snoceesfnlly  by  cuttings.  The  Aaalea  cuttings  two  months 
^■ek  wonid  do  better  in  a  temperature  of  from  45<*  to  50*,  than  in  one  of 
6(r,  which  we  presume  ia  the  minimum. 

Oaxsllias  iir  Coooa-wot  Fxaan  Rarosa  (L,  tk.  JT).— The  presenlr  state 
*f  the  plants  is  probably  due  to  your  employing  the  dust  in  a  fresh  atate, 
when  it  is  much  too  open  to  be  used  for  potting  hardwooded  plantt ;  but  if 
tt  waa  pi  uasud  firm  and  mixed  with  turfy  loam  we  do  not  see  in  what  way 
it  eonld  brias  on  the  ooaeequeneee  named.  The  plants  were  most  probably 
Mtfeeted,  aa  regards  water,  when  plaoed  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  stage  1a  the 

SatBhoase,  and  were  not  shaded  Arom  the  sun.  This  is  more  likely  to  be 
eeanse  than  potting  in  the  refuse,  (br  with  u^  the  Ctmemas  hare  done 
well  la  lt,.bai  we  reduced  it  to  Uaok  or  very  dark  mould.  The  cironm> 
•tance  of  the  leaves  being  blotched  conflrnas  the  above  conelnsion8»  as  they 
we  usually  so  when  the  young  growths  are  made  under  an  unshaded  roof. 
The/ only  reoaedy  tha^  we  know  of,  will  be  to  place  the  plants  in  a  mild 
hotbed  next  April— aay  in  one  of  tanner's  baik  ia  a-^ihery,  and  to  keep 
uem  there  until  new  growths  are  made  and  the*  budn  sett  when,  they  may 
he  removed  to  a  cooler  and  lighter  structure.  CamelUas  prefer  a  slight 
•hadawtoansMkhigL  their  growth,  and  a  slight  inerease  of  heat  and  mois- 
tarau  Tobaoee  snaehewill  assuredly  kill  thrlpa  if  you  fil  fhe^nse  so  that 
•  plant  canaot  be  seen,  taking  care  to  do  se  on  ealm  eveniags  wtea.  the 
plaflit  are  dry,  and  employing  the  strongest  shag  tobaoco^  Smoke  twioe  on 
alternate  evenings,  and  afterwards  whenever  the  iaseet  appears..  Ton  will 
do  little  towarda  oaterminating  the  pest  if  the  plants  are  not  kept  cool, 
weQaixed,  and  strnpiied  with  moisture  sudtaa  Is  needed.  A  eprliucllag'of 
watnr  thxxmgh  a  floe  syringe  on  bright  mominga  ia  oondocive  to  the  haaUh 
of  fbierartaa  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Son  VOB  RooaoDSiromoiis  (JS.  if.  J?.).— As  your  soil  is  very  light  and  dry 
it  wID  aafegrow  Rhododeadrooa;  bnto  if  it  were  dug  out  in  the  plaeea  wiiere 
you  pBopose  planting  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  6  inches,  and  the  holea  filled. with 
good  tnrfy  peat  soU.  we  have  no  doubt  that  you  might  gron  Rhododendrona 
welK  Ih  imttinr  the  peat  in  the  place  of  the  soil  taken  out  it  should  be 
ehonped  with  a  spader  to  that  it  maynot  lie  too  llgiitly  and  open.  In  choos- 
ing oe  peat  aeleot  the  brown  turfy  aort;  and  if  Bilbeniea  grow  la  itin«lbr 
thatto  such  as  is  found  on  the  higher  parte  where  the  common  Heath  grow* 
▼ary  dwarf  and  stunted. 

SnawaxD  ron  AspAaAous-BXDs  (R.  ^.).— It  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
Aipaiifae  Iswls.    We  applied  a  muldhing  of  it  ttulte  freeb,  when  the  stems 
of  the  ]danta  were  out  away  ia  antama,  aad  lefftthia  ooveriag  oa  the  aarfaee' 
until  March.    We  then  removed  it,  and  having  plenty  of  decayed  seMreed 
we  gave  the  heda  a  good  coat  of  this,  and  Just  pointed  it  in  with  a  fork. 

W^troorw  GAHDBmio  von  thx  Makt  (7.  A.).— We  cannot  send  at  leaf 
withnat  deatre J  ing  a  copy  to  do  so. 

T— lie  OK  Cammixa  Lxavis  [IrUh  XMy).— There  were  traces  of 
thripe  having  been  on  all  the  leaves  sent  except  one.  Thrips  very  rarely 
attack  Camellias,  this  betaig  only  the  second  bistanee  in.  our  ezperieaoe. 
PiU  tire  house  some  calm  evraing  with  tobacco  smoke  so  densely  that  a 
plsntnaanot  be  seen,  and  repeat  the  dose  the  next  night  but  one.  Syringelhe 
plamaoa  the  underside  of  the  leavea  the  day  after  each  fiamigation,  taking- 
care  te  have  the  foliage  drv  before  fumigating  again.  It  may  be  neeeesary 
to  repeat  the  fumigation,  for  though  tobacco  smoke  will  destroy  the  insect 
it  win  net  hill  Its  eggs.  Repeat  the  fumigation,  therefore,  if  the  pest  ap- 
peara.  The  atmosphere  mu»t  have  been  aept  aa  dry  aa  that  of  the  deserte 
of  Asal^  to  render  the  Camellia  leavee  a  suitable  prey  forthripe.  Keep  the 
air  more  nkoist,  otherwise  the  leavea  will  drop,  and  the  flower-buda  fall  like 
aihawet  of  hail. 


SMTa  Boi£Ba  (A  dmiUmt  iSfufrtortfter).— >We have reasento know, that 
the  boiler  named  soon  bums  through,  aad  that  all  the  soMisUed  bqllera  with- 
out setting  do  the  same.  There  is  IitUe  if  any  diffarence  in  then^  and  they 
all db their  work  pretty  well,  subject  to  the  drawback  of  the oatercaaingg 
speedUy  hnmfaigtiirouglL  We  cannot  depart  from  our  rale  of  not  recom-^ 
*'nfn4hqp  oae  dealer  ia  pceC^eaeeto  another,  aad  we  have  no  doubt  the  ow^ 
named  will  answer  aa  well  aa  others.  If  you  will  refier  to  the  Number  of 
thin  Journal  for  January  I9th,  page  58,  yon  will  find  a  notice  of  a  boiler 
that  weald  sni*  you;  For  f^uther  partioulan  our  advertising  ooltamns  wtU 
BMifc  your  wishes. 


PaorAoamre  '^hatmifno  Bbnaa  (JC  F.).~Tta  mar  talm  cuttings  witit 
thiae  JointofhMBi  thayoaag  ggowths,  jttDsHan  thoee wiioh  are  moderately 
strong,  and  cutting  them  transvenely  Inunediately  below  the  lowaai  join^ 
and  slantingly  abo^e  tire  uppenaoat.    Ihsert  two  joints  in  the^sell,  or  if  tiia . 
cuttings  have  ftvejoiats  tluee,  leavlngtme  in  the  fbrmer  case,  and  in  the 
hitter  oese  two.  oat  of  the  aoUr  tha.ias^Ofltjr  wiR  root.     196m  is  a  gooA 
time  to  put  them  in.  They  grow  baatt  howerec^  fnom  layarak  Aimedsrataly 
light  soil  is  best^  and  the  cuttingB  may  be  put  in  in.  rewa  1  fbot  »9ftt^  and/ 
ItomS  todinolneaauBderiattierowaft 

Inuaa  or  twv  YkutxT  wvf  Bftoomwo*  (R:  ^'.T.— Thn  will  benefit  theoL 
mueh  if  you  thin  eat  one«half  the  pUnl»  or  rosiih^  so  thatlhey  oaaoMsto 
more  air,  planting  those  removed,  in  a^w«Uauuiaied,  and/tfaaplaahsaofr 
too  close.  They  ace  best  planted  In  rows  1  fbot  apart,  andjuat  covered  with 
soil,  givtag  a  top'4ressiag  of  weU-rotted  manure  or.  leaf  mould  an  ihch 
thick.  There  ie  ao  ptaat  SQ'machJbimi>e«in  itesoasoa  aa4h»LUy  of  tiM 
Valley,  and  yet  it  is  the  worst  taned  of.  aU  plaala..  Ths^^  are  crowded' 
and  huddled  in  some  oorser»  and  do  not  floweEhalf  so  well  aa  they  woald 
dotf  better  oared  fttew 

LdnvaaraxsoaaiiviFBoaA.  Sownvo  (VH.  J^.  Fl).— There  are  two  seaaoni 
of  sowing  thia  c-*Sbptamber  for  Rowenag  ia  Mlqraad  Jhae,  when  it-wonld  be^ 
of  most  use  to  beaai  aad  Jfanh-eaA  April  far  Maoayhrin  JnlTi  in8Vit»  aa* 

September. 

H^ATxvo  A  SiiALL  PxT  (win  uiQiafe«r).r-We  are  almoat  sure  that  aayo* 
have  a  boiler  and  hot- water  pipee  for  your  vinery,  the  simpleet  and  mosk 
ecoBomleal  mode  <bv  heatiniptiie  soaB  pit*  far  Cueumbem,  Ao.,  at  tire  end  of 
the  vinery,.would  be  t» take  a  flaw  and,  relank  pipe. to  year  i^t^ and  flreia* 
them  heat  the  little  pit  independently  of  the  viaory.  We  woald  have  boML 
more  decided  on  this'point  If  you  had  given  us  the  position  of  the  boiler. 
Of  eourae,  the  almplast  of  the  portahle  hot-wator  apperatuses  would  do  for 
such  a  Uttie  place  i  hot  w»thhik  the  siakpleat  aaAoheapesi  of  theaaweald. 
cost  yen  more  labour  and  expensfr  than  haatiag.  from,  the  prsaanf  heileiw 
Were<  we  to  heat  such  a  Uttie  place  for  onrselvea,  we  would  fix  a  bri^ 
Amotfaalove^  udth or  withoata Ihm  in  the  house,  but  to  be  fM  ftom  tho 
outside  low  enough  to  have  a  ehamber  im  ginteg  bottom  heaft-  aad  muam* 
far  imparttag  moiature  to  the  top  heat. 

Cn4ncoAi.-HBAm>  Srovxa— Hor-wavaa,  AffpaaarvS'— y«iff&AaiiM 
GnsBifsovsE  (A  Aifrser^er).— Wb  think  the  canariea  will  decidedly  suffer 
unlesa'there  ia  a  little  ventilatio»  at  the  ton  of  the  hoaae  night  and  day,  or 
the  Umdo  of  the  gUMeadmit  fraah  ata  That  the  koti>waiar  apparatus^to 
be  heated  by  lamps  wiU  be  effectual  for  a  house  21  feet  br  13,.  wiR  depend 
on  the  height  of  the  house  and  theeize  of  the  lamps.  For  a  house  of  that 
size,  a.  Uttie  fiiraaee  would  often  be  the  best.  There  should  also  be  a  fnnnel 
to  takeawi^  the  products' of  eombuthm  l^om  th^hunpat  IT  the  water  in 
your  pipee  is  not  more  than  160^  or.  170P»  you  will  reqpUre  afe  teaal  60or 
60  feet  of  three^inoh  pipe.  Where  fh>et  wss  merely  to  be  excluded,  wa 
would  prefer  a  small  iron  stove  with  aHat  top  fbr  placing  a  bai^  of  water 
on,  with  a  pipe  through  the  roof  to  take  away  the  products  of  oombustiop. 
We  object  to  the  charcoal  stove  aitiese  yon  have  a  funnel  to  take  off  the 
products  of  combustion.  A  stove,  though  small,  if  supplied  with  charcoal  or 
broken  coke,  wiU  give  off  a  great  amount  of  heat.  The  only  care  required 
is  not  to  place  tte  stove  toe  near  tender  phuita,  and  to  nenttaUse  the  dry 
heat  by  moisture.  Notwithstaadlns  all  impreveiBeats^  the  meek  eeonumiiel 

Elan  for  a  ifangle  small  house  is  a  moveable  stovot  which  may  he  taken  oat  of  that 
ottse  ttom  April  ta  the  end  of  October.  Brick  stoves  ere  better  than  iron, 
bat  then  they  are  flxtorea*  However,  aealneaa  ia  alwaya  gaiaed  when  tho- 
fire  either  of  a  stove,  or  a  fhmaoeL  or  a  boiler  ie  fedoatside  of  the  hoaaa; 
but  in  a  single  house  we  believe  it  is  gained  at  the.  expense  of  economy .  Yen*' 
tilatlen  ienot  alwaya  wanted  at  the  top  of  such  a  house,  but  it  is  desirahlo 
to  be  able  to  give  itihere  when  neeessmy.  Ber  a  heuae  onlyH  fMftlonn 
however,  yon.  may  dispenae  with  thoi  ngMnass  of  veatUators  in  youK  fizeat 
roof,  by  having  a  piece  of  the  angular  eada  dose  tO'the  apexmade-to  opeaw 
say  a  right-angled  triangle,  witii  a  base  and  peroendleular  of  18  inches. 

Daaraomre  Ihaxcre  nr  HaaBinrA  ( H^  R.  ^.).-~The  beet  way  of  doiu 
this  is  to  give  the  specimens  a  dressing  with-  a  selatlon  of  oerroaive  snbiw 
mate  in  methylated  spiiiu  of  wiae.  It  caa  be  dona  with  aa  ecdinaey 
paiirter's  brush,  and  the  sheets  afterwarda  laid  out  to  dry. 

Naxss  or  Fauxra  (7Vro)>— Ko.  1  (Apple),,  Stunner  Pipphi:  1  (Paark 
Striped  Virgonleose.  (A,  2l).~-U  Cornish  QHUflower;  i.  Marmalade 
Pippin;  8,  ngeoa;  4,  Antaoin  Peanudn.  1  (Pear), Bemrd Rose.  Qn^ 
Trebbianob 


Nambs  ov  Pi.Aiffa  {Q.A,  flbr»wwif l>^—TOeaBia  Jasmtooidee,  a  natlTa  ot 
New  Holland.    It  requiree  a  greenhonae  in  moat  parte  of  Baf^and,  aad  its 
being  in  fnU  bloom  on  November  28th,  against  the  ftont  of  your  house,  Ja  aa 
e/ideaee  of  the  mUdaese  of  yoor  sitnation.     (Cbft^/bra).— The  scraps  of 
SeolopendriumitieUapoasMetoidaatifjr.  No.8maybedlgitatam8tavTe<;. 
((7.  (7.).— Lastrea  montana,  nonymoorwith  L.  oreoptaria     The  otlieff. 
speeimen  apparently  a  starvung  of  Ferdinanda  emineis.    (^.  jB.JEL).*- 
1,  RuBona  aouleatus ;  2,  SaUa  ambigua.    ( Jrary  D.) .— Caleeoiaria  acahfosa- 
folia.     {ImtoHaHy.^1,  Dnmarta  mussBfolia:  2,  Gymnogramma  cbryae* 
phylla;  8,  Aepleninm  nmrinum;  4^  Selaginella  cnnpidatum.    (Dr.  ffiiii*'  • 
/ord).— Tour  Queensland  -Cotton  ia  the  variety  of  Gossypium  barhadensl^ 
known  aa  *^8aa  lalaads  Cotton.**    (OreMdopAi/fM).— Omithogalum  can- 
datum.   TheSaxiftafle  appears  to  be  a  tufted  and  mudi-eleft  variety  oT 
S.  hypnoides.    (C.  R.  B^.—U  Cyanotia  vittata;  2,  Qoleaa  sp.  t  (bad  apeeW 
men).     (C.   R.   P.).— Tne  Orchid  la  Rpidendrum  ooohleatum.     <^mao* 
staohyum  VersehalfeltU  aad  Anthurhun  leuooneumm  are  totaUy  distinct 
planta,wideaa4hepolceapnrt.    Sandue  a  leaf  andwewiUteU  youwfaioi 
your  plant  is. 


PyULTB 


Y.  BSE.  and  HOVSSfiOLD  GHIHMFIOIJr 


POULTEY  JUDGES. 

Wr  hftve  xeeeified  an  iHi8i§pMd  letter,  bub  bearings  s  post- 
mark  indicating  whence  it  emanated,  asking  in  no  verv- 
caorteoiifl  phxaae  "Whether  we  aitx^  from  the  sonnd 
opinion  wie  ioimeify  held'  that  dealers  should  not  be  selected' 
ag  judges."  Our  replj  might  be  more  brief  tiian  the  qneiy. 
We  do  not  shrink  from  &at  opinion;  bat  we  have  a  few 
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remarks  to  add,  from  some  of  which  we  hope,  in  our  tum^ 
that  our  anonymous  catechiser  will  not  *'  shrink." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  among  dealers  in  poultry  are  men 
possessed  of  much  sounder  knowledge  of  the  good  condition 
and  desirable  characteristics  of  each  yariety  of  fowl  than  can 
be  found  usually  among  amateurs ;  and  the  chief  objection  to 
dealers  being  judges  is  that  they  might  recognise  birds  which 
they  had  sold,  and  might  be  prcguoiced  to  decide  in  their 
fiEivour.  If>  therefore,  such  amateurs  as  the  Bey.  Mr.  Fulleine, 
the  Bev.  W.  W.  Wingfield,  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Andrews,  and  one 
or  two  more  we  might  name,  could  officiate  at  all  the 
poultry  shows  in  the  three  kingdoms,  we  should  not  require 
any  argument  to  induce  us  to  say.  Let  them,  and  no  others, 
be  judges  at  those  exhibitions.  Those  gentlemen,  however, 
could  not  spare  time  to  be  such  judges-general,  and  other 
amateurs  so  qualified  are  not  sufficiently  numerous.  Dealers, 
and  amateur-dealers,  consequently  haye  to  be  employed, 
and  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  not  always 
so  clear,  nor  the  characteristics  of  honesty  always  so  deve- 
loped in  the  amateur-dealer  as  to  enable  a  committee  to 
decide  without  hesitation  to  select  him  as  judge.  Letters 
written  to  judges  indicating  the  pens  in  which  certain  birds 
were  to  appear;  mending  broken  feathers,  and  removing 
other  feathers  that  were  of  the  wrong  colour ;  having  rel^ 
tions  who  were  bond  fide  dealers,  and  with  whose  birds  they 
were  thoroughly  conversant,  are  aU  events  that  have  occurred 
among  amateur-dealers,  and  which  do  not  incline  commit- 
tees to  select  judges  from  among  them. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  we  advise  poultry  show 
committees  to  trust  to  their  own  judgments  in  selecting 
the  judges,  for  they  have  quite  sufficient  knowledge ;  and 
they  stigmatise  themselves  if  they  act  as  if  they  thought 
they  were  not  quite  as  honest— quite  as  little  actuated  by 
wrong  motives — aa  are  the  members  of  any. dub,  though 
these  modestly  assume  that  they  ought  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  judges  and  the  entire  management  of  all  the 
poultry  shows  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


BIRMINGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Gbbatnbss,  according  to  our  immortal  poet,  may  be  a 
birthright,  or  may  be  adiieved,  or  it  may  be  thruet  on  a  man 
nolens  volens,  as  with  a  friend  of  ours,  who,  in  the  machine- 
breaking  riots,  many  years  since,  met  some  hundreds  of 
rioters  m  a  narrow  lane,  and,  being  on  horseback,  was  at 
once  surrounded,  elected  as  leader,  and  compelled  to  go 
with  them.  The  public-minded  men  who  originated  this 
ffreat  Exhibition,  and  who  still  cairy  it  on,  must,  we  think, 
belong  to  the  second  category.  It  is  the  most  arduous,  but 
it  is  sdao  the  most  durable. 

Sixteen  great  Shows,  one  after  the  other,  all  eclipsing 
their  predecessors,  are  the  results  of  those  qualities  that 
command  success  in  life,  whether  they  are  exercised  in  a 
public,  or  a  more  limited  private  capacity.  We  can  never 
look  at  this  great  undertaking  without  reverting  to  its 
beginning.  We  doubt  whether  the  most  sanguine  of  those 
who  assisted  at  its  birth  anticipated  a  tiiird  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  it.  The  show  week  has  become  an  insti- 
tution in  Birmingham— cattle  followed  poultiy,  roots  followed 
cattle,  implements  followed  roots,  and  then,  spite  of  size  and 
galleries,  Bingley  Hall  was  full.  The  iofluence  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  felt  without — the  Dog  Show  and  the  Flower  and  Fruit 
Shows  are  offshoots  of  it.  Viewed  as  a  public  undertaking, 
it  has  filled  the  streets  of  Birmingham  till  police  measures 
have  become  necessary  to  prevent  crowds  and  accidents. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eye  you  see  a  printed  notice  asking 
yon  to  "keep  to  the  right."  This  insures  circulation  spite 
of  numbers.  Beds  are  at  a  premium,  and  hotel  accommo- 
dation can  only  be  had  by  being  bespoken  long  beforehand. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  holiday  people,  and  everything  is 
done  to  make  the  town  attractive.  On  Tuesday  a  novel 
procession  was  organised — fire  engines,  decked  with  flags 
and  ribands,  and  carrying  stalwa^  firemen,  in  smart  uni- 
focms  and  glittering  helmets,  were  each  drawn  by  four  grey 
horses,  and  preceded  by  mounted  police  and  a  numerous 
band. 

The  increase  of  that  part  of  the  Show  with  which  we  have 
more  particalarly  to  do  is  a  thing  to  be  recorded  annually. 
At  different  periods  rules  have  been  imperatively  necessaiy 


to  limit  the  entries;  and  while,  in  many  exhibitions,  an 
extension  of  time  is  allowed,  and  exhibitors  are  solicited  to 
send  birds,  in  this  i^stance  there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
fact ;  the  entries  close,  and  this  year  more  than  a  hundred 
were  refrised,  on  the  second  day  of  November.  The  sum 
now  given  for  poultry  prizes  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
managers  are  always  open  to  suggestions  for  any  alteration 
in  the  Ust.  In  poultry,  as  in  other  things,  there  are  ebbs 
and  fiows,  and  the  breed  that  one  year  is  more  numerous 
than  any  other,  may  in  three  years  time  be  only  third  or 
fourth  on  the  Ust.  £f  exhibitors  ask  for  fresh  classes  the^ 
are  immediately  given  as  an  experiment.  If  they  are  wdl 
supported  they  are  continued;  if  they  are  not  they  are 
withdrawn.  Silver  Grey  Dorkings  asked  for  classes,  and 
had  them,  but  they  could  not  maintain  them.  The  general 
Dorldng  classes  had  more  prizes,  and  new  ones  were  this 
year  made  for  Cr^ve-Cosurs  and  Black  Hamburgha.  Both 
will  apparently  be  successes. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  Dorking  classes  were  remark- 
able for  the  quality  of  the  birds  shown.  They  always  are; 
but  they  were  on  this  occasion  worthy  of  notice  fi>c>m  the 
fact  there  was  not  an  inferior  bird  in  them.  The  Viscountess 
Holmesdale  and  Capt.  Hornby  were  the  most  distinguished; 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  birds  travelled  from  Dublin 
were  able,  in  the  face  of  such  competition,  to  take  a  fourik 
prize.  Mr.  Palmer  Williams  accomplished  this  feat.  There 
was  hardly  a  pen  in  these  classes  that  did  not  merit  a  com- 
mendation. The  birds  were  large,  handsome,  and  healthy. 
The  classes  for  hens  and  pullets  were  well  filled,  and  showed 
excellent  birds.  Captain  Hornby's  pullets  will  make  good 
hens  next  year.  Dublin  again  took  the  second  prize  with 
fine  birds  of  Mr.  Boyle's.  Lady  Holmesdale  and  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Cadog^an  were  deservedly  prizetakers. 
•    The  White  Dorkings  were  highly  meritorious. . 

We  have  before  spoken  of  ebbs  and  fiows,  and  an  instance 
of  them  is  now  before  us.  A  few  years  since  Spanish  fowls 
were  supposed  to  be  at  their  highest,  and  they  then  declined 
in  impOTtance  and  merit.  They  have  scarcely  held  their 
ground  these  four  years.  The  classes  now  shown  indicated 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  improvements  ever  seen; 
there  were  lots  of  perfect  birds.  Mr.  Bake's,  shown  by 
their  different  purchasers,  were  the  most  successfuL  Mr* 
Jones,  Mr.  Lane,  Lady  Holmesdale,  Miss  Biggar,  and  Mr. 
Teebay,  not  only  sent  capital  birds,  but  they  were  all  in 
unusually  good  condition.  We  know  not  the  reason,  but  at 
aU  shows  the  classes  for  Spanish  hens  and  pullets  fill  badi^y 
as  to  numbers.    The  present  was  no  exception. 

Coehin-Odnas  were  good  as  were  ever  shown  during  the 
sixteen  years  that  have  passed  since  they  first  tenanted 
Bingley  HaU.  Captain  Heaton's  strain  proved  itself  the 
tbest  last  year,  and  it  kept  its  word  of  promise  now.  His 
yard  was  first  in  adults,  chickens,  and  single  cocks.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  the  success  was  easy.  Neither  Mr* 
Stretch  nor  Mr.  Bates  is  defeated  without  a  stamggle  is 
these  classes ;  and  Mr.  Bishop  showed  himself  strong  in 
numbers  as  well  as  quality.  In  these  classes  the  hens  and 
pullets  are  far  more  numerously  sent  than  in  most  otheis; 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Yardley  were  deservedly  winners.  The 
Brown  and  Partridge  were  very  good,  and  they  introduced 
some  new  names  among  the  winners.  An  old  one,  Mr. 
Stretch,  was  first  in  chickens.  The  Whites  were  excdlent ; 
Idx.  Chase  and  the  Bev.  F.  Taylor  took  all  the  prizes.  These 
formed  numerous  classes.  We  believe  some  of  the  heaviest 
Cochins  ever  seen  might  have  been  found  among  the  Grouse 
and  Partridge  birds. 

The  next  dass  is  one  that  has  steadily  and  deservedly 
worked  its  way  in  the  public  estimation.  Brahma  Footrat 
have  held  on  through  abuse  and  neglect  till  they  have 
become  an  important  class.  Two  of  the  five  prizes  went  to 
Dublin,  and  the  first  in  adults  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Har- 
greaves,  of  Arboifield. 

The  Malays  were  excellent,  but  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not 
more  numerous.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  CrSve^Ccntn, 
The  Black  Hambwrghs  justified  the  liberality  that  fKVB 
them  classes  by  numerous  entries,  and  their  exhibitors 
show  they  can  send  first-rate  specimens  in  good  condition* 
We  are  told  these  beautiful  biras  are  common  in  parts  of 
Yorkshire.  We  look  for  large  classes  in  friture,  and  there- 
fore offer  a  word  of  advice.  These  birds  must  not  have 
white  tacoB.    The  Gk^lden-pencilled  were  fitf  better  than  the 
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Silyer.  The  Silrer  breeders  are  neglecting  the  aocoracy  of 
tibie  markings,  and  forgetting  the  tendency  there  is  in  these 
birds  to  become  lighter  as  they  become  older.  Clear  hackles 
have  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  pencilling  on  the  wing  and 
taiL  We  think  perfection  in  these  birds  must  not  be  sought. 
If  a  well-pencilled  tail  and  marked  winff  can  only  be  had  in 
ooignnction  with  a  partially-spotted  hackle,  we  must  snomit 
to  it  as  the  less  evil.  Although  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Spangled  classes,  it  must  be  qualified.  The  SUyers  were 
only  inferior  to  the  Oolden  because  the  latter  were  unusually 
good.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  pen  than  that  shown 
by  Mr.  Hyde.  All  the  priie  birds  in  these  classes  were 
good,  but  the  Silrers  were  in  some  instances  too  light.  The 
oooks  were  especially  deficient  in  marking  on  the  wings. 

We  can  speak  most  highly  of  all  the  Poland;  the  only 
desideratum  was  an  increased  number  of  entries.  Mr. 
Adkins  has  a  speciality  for  Silvers,  and  Mr.  I^dwards  for 
Black  with  white'tops.    All  were  beautiitd. 

The  Yarions  class  brought  many  pens  of  Cuckoos,  a 
beautiful  pen  of  La  Fl^che,  some  good  Silkies^  but  none  of  the 
monstrosities  that  used  to  fill  up  its  numbers  in  former  years. 

As  nsual,  the  Ckune  formed  a  capital  show  witiiout  assist- 
ance from  any  other  breed.  Their  condition  and  beauty  of 
feather  were  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  showed  that  the 
descendants  of  the  old  cockers  had  not  failed  to  benefit  by 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  their  predecessors.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  particularise  all  that  deserve  especial 
notice;  yet  the  veriest  tyro  in  Qame  fowls,  or  one  who  had 
juaver  before  admired  them,  would  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  surpassing  beauty  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Statter's  cock 
that  took  first  in  Class  50,  and  deservedly  receivied  the  extra 
prize  of  fire  guineas  as  the  best  in  the  Show.  Mr.  WorraH's 
pallets,  and  two  pens  belonging  to  Sir  St.  0.  Gbore,  were 
next  in  merit. 

It  is  almost  painful  to  leave  as  many  good  birds  minoticed 
as  we  are  compelled  to  do  in  these  beautilhl  classes.  Our 
last  week's  hasty  prize  list  will  have  told  the  winners.  The 
Brown  Beds  were  certainly  this  year  better  thui  the  Blacks. 
The  Dnckwings  were  very  handsome;  Mrs.  Hay,  Messrs. 
Wood,  Aykroyd,  and  Fletcher  may  be  proud  of  their  laurels. 

Our  taisk  is  something  like  Penelope's  web.  We  have  to 
begin  again.  We  have  no  doubt— inaeed  we  are  sure — ^the 
Single  Cock  classes  are  a  boon  to  purchasers.  We  doubt 
whether  they  are  as  acceptable  to  judges,  and  we  are  sure    year— namely,  4,248  by  subscribers'  tickets;  2,131  by  payj 


origin  we  can  only  g^ess  at.  And  then,  ihe  Oame  Bantams 
— sndh  a  display  of  little  beauties — ^Black-breasted  Beds, 
Brown  Beds,  Duckwings,  and  Piles ;  Miss  E.  Crawford  took 
first  and  extra  prize.  There  were  scarcely  any  inferior  pens* 
Mr.  Postans's  first-prize  birds  were  beantifuL 

The  public  who  read  this,  if  any  get  as  far,  has  no  idea 
of  the  difficulty  in  finding  words  to  describe  the  same  events 
eightv-three  times  over  without  fSsJling  into  the  most  painftd 
tantology.  We  are  azrired  at  Class  83 — ^Aylesbuiy  Ihuiks^ 
We  may  expect  to  go  on  swimmingly.  Mrs.  Seamons  achieved 
an  exploit— first  prize  with  three  Ducks  weighing  27 lbs.; 
Fowler  second,  25 lbs.;  Seamons  third,  24 lbs.  This  waa  a 
good  dass,  but  it  was  a  nonentity  compared  with  its  suo« 
oeesor,  Bouen  Ducks.  There  were  halcyon  days  when  three 
ont  of  four  pens  had  faulty  bills,  and  half  the  remainder 
were  fitted  to  ride  feather  weight.  Now  all  want  dose 
examination,  and  half  require  to  be  weighed.  Fifty  pens 
competed— Mr.  Shaw  first,  26 lbs.;  Mr.  Worrall  second, 
24i  lbs. ;  Mr.  Anderson  third,  24  lbs. ;  Capt.  Hornby  fourth, 
23f  lbs.  Many  commended  penis  deservea  prizes.  Beunos 
Ayrean  were  remarkably  good,  especially  the  three  prize 
pens;  nine  others  were  in  the  prize  sheet.  Various  Ducks 
brought  Carolinas,  Brown  and  White  Calls,  of  great  merit. 

Getting  to  the  Oeeae  is  like  seeing  the  lights  in  the 
distance;  we  are  getting  near  home.  Mr.  Duxbury's  old 
White  Qeese  weighed  84 lbs;  Mr.  Kershaw's,  57 lbs.;  and 
Mr.  Faulkner's,  54  lbs.  The  yol^lg  ones,  Mrs.  Seamons*, 
57 lbs.;  Mr.  Lysetfs,  52 lbs.  The  old  Qrey  birds  weighed 
badly.  The  young  ones  made  amends — Mrs.  Seamons', 
61  lbs.;  Mr.  Lort's,  57 lbs. 

The  old  prize  TwrJceys,  63  lbs.,  61  lbs.,  and  60ilbs;  the 
young  birds,  47  lbs.,  46i  lbs.,  and  46  lbs.  Several  of  the 
commended  pens  weighed  more  than  43  lbs. 

It  is  needless  to  say  everything  was  well  condncted; 
Messrs.  Luckcock,  Mat&ews,  Shackel,  Wright,  Lowe,  Map- 
plebeck,  Adkins,  Sabin,  and  others  are  always  at  their  posts* 
No  question  can  arise  that  will  not  have  an  immediate  solu- 
tion; no  complaint  that  will  not  meet  with  ready  redress* 
In  the  name  of  the  poultry  public  we  thank  them  all,  and 
congratulate  them  on  their  deserved  and  continued  success. 

The  heavy  rain  on  Monday  morning  did  not  diminish,  , 
the  attendance  of  visitors  to  the  extent  which  might  hare 
been  expected.    The  nnmbeor  was  7063,  against  6445  last 


they  are  not  to  reporters. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Dorkings  that  they  pi^ented 
an  unrivalled  show.  Lady  Holmesdale,  Lady  S.  DeB  Yceux, 
and  Messrs.  Tndman,  Bobinson,  and  Arkwright  were  suc- 
cessful— ^no  small  boast.  A  prohibitoiy  price  hardly  saved 
the  birds  in  this  class,  and  all  moderately-estimated  ones 
were  immediately  sold. 

The  Spanish  showed  the  same  improvement  that  the 
general  dasses  did.  Bight  ffood  birds  were  sent  firom  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  sporting  phraseology  we  should 
still  say — ^Biistol  for  choice.  Mandiester  bore  the  bell  for 
Coohin-China  cocks— Capt.  Heaton  first,  closely  followed  by 
many  of  the  "celebrities."  In  Partridge  cocks,  there  was  a 
notable  display  of  exc^ent  birds,  many  of  great  weight. 
Bn^hma  Pootra  cocks  richly  deserved  the  prizes  awarded  to 
them.  Messrs.  Pigeon,  Statter,  and  Boyle  showed  very  fine 
birds,  and  took  the  prizes  in  order. 

The  Hambmrghs  caU  for  little  notice  beyond  a  general 
commendation,  and  the  remark  that  in  these  classes  the 
best  cocks  seemed  to  be  reserved  to  compete  together  rather 
than  to  exhibit  themselves  with  their  hens.  In  these,  as  in 
the  Dorkings,  the  non-prohibited  birds  were  snapped  up. 
The  Polish  cocks  were  good.  Spite  of  Shakespeare's  ideas 
on  the  subject,  there  must  be  something  in  a  name.  The 
same  occur  in  the  Game  cock  classes  as  in  the  general  com- 
petitions ;  and  Mr.  Statter  also  takes  the  extra  silver  cup 
tor  the  best  among  the  good.  Mr.  Matthew  Leno  and  Mr. 
ITriah  Spaxy  took  the  prizes  for  6k>ld  and  Silver-laced 
Bantams.  A  cock  among  the  latter  must  be  as  tired  of 
taking  prizes  as  Talleyrand  was  of  oaths  of  allegiance. 
The  Black  and  White  were  rery  numerous  and  beautiftil ; 
and  tanomg  the  Varieties,  which  mustered  well,  there  were 
all  sorts  of  oddities — ^the  Japanese,  which  appear  ashamed 
of  their  legs,  and  hide  them  with  their  wings;  the  booted 
Wldte  ones;  the  Speckled  ones;  three  hens  of  serious-  | 


locking,  most  diminatiTe  Buif  Cochins;  and  many  whose  J    OooanhCuxA  Hws  (dnnaawa  aad  Bafl).— Higliij  OonmflBdfd,  J.  0« 


ment  of  5«. ;  and  704  by  payment  of  Is,  each* 
In  the  poultiy  sales,  up  to  Tuesday  evening,  there  had 

been  a  s^ght  falling  off,  the  amount  on  Monday  being 

je616  7«.  6d.,  against  Je661 12s,  6d.  last  year;  and  on  Tuesday 

je208  19«.,  against  Jei89  7«.  in  1863. 
We  published  the  prize  list  last  week,  and  now  give  the 

commendations. 

DoBXiMos  (Coloured).  —  Highly  Ck>oimeoded,  A.  Potti,  Hoole  Hall, 
Chester ;  J.  D.  Hewton,  M.D.,  Coton  HiU,  Stafford ;  H.  Lingwood,  Needbam 
Market,  Saffolk.  Commended,  Rt.  Hon.  Coonteia  of  Dartmonth,  Patahall* 
Albrlghton,  WoWerhampton ;  Ut.  Hon.  Lady  Bagot,  Blithfleld  Hall,  Ruffeley; 
A.  Stanford,  Batona  Ashurat,  near  Steyning,  Sosaez ;  Miaa  WUoox,  Nailaea 
Court,  near  Briitol.  Chickens,— Uighlj  Commended,  Rt.  Hon.  Yisconntesa 
Hohneadale,  Linton  Park,  Kent;  Lady  Bagot;  Sir  J.  D.  Wanchope,  Bart, 
Miller*a  Hill,  Dalkeith,  N.B. ;  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-ln-Clereland,  near 
Stokealey,  Torkahire;  H.  Liogwood;  J.  Anderson,  Melgle,  Forfkrahire; 
J.  White,  Wariaby,  MorthaUerton;  A.  Potts;  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dondnim, 
Dnblin.  Commended,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  Etwall  HaD,  Derby;  A.  Potts; 
J.  Froit,  Parham,  Suffolk ;  Lord  Stanhope,  Brentby  Hall,  Bnrton-npon-Trent. 

DonKXMo  HsHa.—Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Toong,  Eaiington  Vioarage^ 
Stratford-npon-ATon ;  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Klrby-in-Clereland,  Torkahire: 
Rer.  E.  Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage,  Warwiek;  Sir  St.  O.  Oore.  Bart., 
Hopton  Hall,  near  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire;  W.  Harrey,  Sheffield;  J.  D. 
Hewson,  M.D.,  Coton  Bill.  Stafford. 

Dosxiiro  PoLLBTs.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  Wileoz,  Naitees  Court, 
near  Briatol;  W.  W.  Bartlam,  Henley-in-Arden.  Commended,  Rer.  S. 
Cadogan,  Walton  Parsonage.  Warwiek;  T.  Whittlngton,  Preston  Hill,  near 
Henley-io-Arden ;  J.  R.  Smith,  Edgbaston. 

DoBxiMoa  (White).— CAicA;«n«.— Highly  Commended,  J.  Clift,  Dorldng, 
Commended,  J.  Robinson,  Oar^ang. 

Spawzbh.— Commended,  J.  L.  Lowndei ,  Aylesbarr ;  R.  B.  Poetans,  Brent* 
wood,  Essex.  Chiekms,—Eighlj  Commended,  J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle-on^ 
Tyne.  Commended,  W.  R.  Bull,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bueka;  R.  Teebay, 
Fnlwood,  near  Preston;  E.  Draper,  Northampton ;  A.  Heath,  Cains,  Wilts | 
S.  Jones,  Clifton,  Bristol ;  R.  B.  Postans. 

SrAMisH  Hbhs.— Highly  Commended,  R.  Tcebfty,  Fnlwood,  near  Preston* 
Commended,  J.  Smith,  WalsaU. 

SPAiiua  PuxxBTs.— Highly  Commended,  Miss  Biggar,  Eeolefaehaw,  Diim« 
f^iesshlre ;  E.  Jones,  Clifton,  Bristol 

Coobxii-Chuia  (Cinnamcn  and  Buff  ).~Highly  Commended,  T.  Stretoh, 
Ormsklrk.  Commended,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lentcm,  near  Nottingham.  Chiekentm 
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ncffth.    Commended*  H.  Bates*  Yexdley*  near  Bin&ia^m. 

CCtomn-'CBivA  PtTuxTs  (Cinnamon  and  Bufn'—Hlff^  Ctmmended, 
X«  K.  Foirl«r«  AyKMbmry;  O^pt.  Heat<m,  Blancbeater;  K  Yapdlsf,  BIr- 
adngbam;  T.  Bonohmr,  Blrate^un;  W.  Wood*  Shefteia ;  J.  B.  BoontoiBv 
DMekj.    Commended,  B.  Boddianton,  BfarnrfaiJmm;  T.  Stnetcht  Qrmskirk. 

CbCBiii-CkmrA  fBI-oim  and  FIvtTidge-featEered).— C%i0^«n«.— HlghLy 
•OBmeBded;  B.  Tbdmaa,  WMtdmreli,  Salof ;  —  Cmtiynit^  Oeweatrsr; 
Jk^K.  WmAmr,  AylatkinTw   CeiMnended,.J.  Poole,.  TJlieuiton,  LeaoMblreL 

OocBHH-GMxaA.  Hwa  (Avown  and  Paittidie^fBaUiered),-- HSfhlr  Qob- 
X»  J^toBt  Hfendiworth,  Binning^uua. 

C9SBiiM*Omtmk'  P^nxxn  f Brown  and  ntrtridge^featbered).— IHgblr  Com- 
fluaded,.E.  TL  noidee,  WaliaH.  Commaaded,  OHUnhaimit  AakHom^mdw^ 
I^B*;,  E.  Todman^  Wbltchvfeb,  Salo^. 

CocHUf-CawA  (White).— Hi^T  Commended,  W.  Danwon,  Hopton*  Mir- 
IttM,  YoikAire\  R.  Cbaae,  BaliaU  Heatb,  Birmingham;  H.  Tardlej,  Bir- 
nrtiiim;  O*  Lnub,  Oamplott,  nearWolrarhamptiM.  €hiek$tmf  HIgtrfy 
OMiMiidid*  Bar;  F.  Ta^,  Kirkby  Lomdale ;  O*  Lamb;  Hv  C.  Wooik 
eockf  Beartl^4  near  Leioeeter ;  F.  F.  Zorhorst,  Dublin ;  W.Oawaoflu  Com* 
mended*  <S,  Lamb;  f;  W.  Zorhorst;  B.  Chase,  jon.. 

BxAHXA.  FooTaA0«~IIi«hly  Commeaded,  T.  Pomfreb,  HbRhton  I«oe^ 
neav  Fxeetoa;  B.  W.  Bos^e,  Dvndiiim,  I>oblin;  F.  Sabin,  BinoiiighaBi. 
^^tcAMfUL— Highly  Commended,  J.  Poele,  Ulyerston,  Lancaakire;  F.  B. 
Bdaaei  Darlington.    Cbmmended,  J:  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury ;  T;  Fomfret 

ItASAT*— HiflFhl^Coamended,  J.  J,  Fox>  Deriaee^  W.  Wateon,  Calsto^ 
Xaqriatook.  CftM^Mns.— Highly  Gommettded*  Bar*  A.  CbBraeke,  Boyton 
XI»  Tbwna*  Salop;, 

CkiVB-CifeiTK.— GA{e;b«m.^H!ghIy'COmmended,'J.''Harrison,  Blackpool; 
W.  BUnkhorD.  Jan.,  St;  Helens.  Lanoashtre. 

Black  HAacnxsoK.— CMdfcMM^Higkly  CoauMnded,  W.  W.  NiehoUs, 
Sal^  near  Manohestevs  Commeaded*  C»  Sedgwick,  KelghlST.  ToekaUre; 
W;  K.  Doxbnry,  Leeds. 

Hi^cBVMH  (Goldeir-peaeined).  —  C6mmeBded.  H.  Beldbn,  onstead. 
C^idM— .^-HigMyi  Commeaded*  Mesarsu  J.  &  P.  Hi>ward,Bedfbvd;  a  Tat* 
jtoail,  Waterfoot^  near  Uanobestor ;.  N.  Mailow,  Dentoa,  jiear  ManebeateB. 
Oknmended,  Rer.  R.  Boy^  Worcester. 

HAMBvaeB  (8ilyer>peBciIfed).— C^fe^m«.— HIglily  OommeiMIed*  Rt  Hta. 
Viseonntess  Homesdale,  Linton  Park,  Kent. 

_,fiAMBinMB  HsHa  (PeneUled).^Co«maaded,.  H^Baldov  Qilitaads  Sev. 
K  L.  Ibllowei,  Aole,  Norfolk. 

BjUmcmou  Frnxsra  (Penc01ed).^HIghly^  Commended,  F.  FlttU*  Jan., 
Isle  of  Wight  (Golden.);  Ei  8ml^  BOdMstoa,  atar  Haachester  (OtoMen). 
CV»Mirand«l»  Rer.  R.Rois  WocoeBtor.(aiber){  ▲.  ij.  P.  QariMi^  Hampton 
PlacOk  BMr  Heseford  (Gelden): 

HAmmnnr  (Gelden-spsngtodl.— Cbramsnded,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood, 
BMT  Jiwebaater.  akmkmt.^-Qommndtd,  C.  Sadgwiekt  Keighley,  TOrk* 
^^Sii^a  BtnartkanTt  Saddleipertb^^  HMmUm?  .  J.  Q.  Sadden,  Keightoy, 

HAXsmBOH  (8ilfer<i>ap«ngled),— Highly  Commended,  H.BeIdon.Gn«tead. 
CSdtkemm.  mghly  OoaMaended,  Theoowteai  Bblmesdale;  O.  B.  Rardnan, 
lUgtaaataM,  Maneheatet ;.  T.  Bknwy  Ltigh,  neat  Iftaneherter;  £.  CoMaga, 
MiddleCon*  near  Manohester.  Commended,, Mra,,  H.  Sharp,  Bradford; 
J*  Ffddfatg,  N^ohtireh,  znar  Mkmchcsler. 

HAnaoaeH  Haite  (Spangled)^— Highly  Oomatended,  H.  BeMoa,  Gllstead; 
8..H.  Htde^  Aahto»undte^ynek.  Comauadad,  H..CartH^  Hokafivtb? 
lieura.  Astoa  ft  Sons,  Birmlagbam* 

HAMBuaoH  PtTLLSTs  (Spangled).— Highly  Commended,  Sh*  SI.  <?.  Qore^ 
Bart.,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire  (  E.  Ooubgv,  Hiddletom  near  Manehealer; 
Crtmniwdsd,  W.  Kershaw,  Orrweod;  ne«r  Manchesltr. 

Fousa  Fowl.  (Black  with  WhiU  CreaU).— CfttelMin.— CoauDended,  TL  P. 
XAvarda,  Dyndhorst,  Hants ;  J.  Snnderland,  Coley  Uall^ear  HaUfax. 

iftpr  OTBaa-DiBmroT  YAmarr.— Highly  Commended,  H.  SaTile,  OUerton; 
Kotts  (Japanese  Silky) ;  J.  L.  Low]idee,.Aylesbary  (Andafasjans). 

QAMm  Fowl  (Blaek-breaated  BedB)^OA«dlMas. —Highly  Comiaendad, 
M;  BUUng,  Ian.,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham;  J.  H.  Wmisims,  WebhpooL 
Oommended,  J.  Fletcher,  Stonecloogh,  near  Manchester;  J.  Andenoa, 
Hiigto,  Forfarshire;  £:  a  Gilbect,  Fenkridgeb  Staffordshire;  W«  Wlrilet. 
hoase^  Hcnley-ia-Arden ;  J.  Smith,  Grantham;  M.  BUUng,  Jon. 

Bamm  Fowu  (Brown  and  other  Reds*  ezoept  Blaek-breasted).— HlgUr 
CtaaasBded,  J.  Fletsher,  Stooedoagh*  near  Manchester.  Oomaieaded, 
J*  Uaaallr  Cormitrr;  M.  Billing,  Jan.,  Erdington,  near  BfarmingbaBa;  T. 
Slitter,  Maaehefter;  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  CMeAen«.->Highly^  Cov^ 
mfBdad,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Baxt^  Wirksworth;  M.  BUliag,  Jan.;  G.  £. 
Minditb,  WeUlngtea.  Salop;  A.  B.  Dyas^  Madeley,,  Shiopakira.    Con- 


f^iiiiMiiji   OoaaModed^X.  atottdt*.  Qnaikiifc;  1.  'SK 

brook,  DabUa. 

]     BkABXA  PooTKA.— Highly  Commeaded,  H.  Savlle,  Olterton,  Notts |J^ 
.Jaarasf  Widsall;  W.  L.  Barotey;  Baotfs  Green,  Leytea,  Loadoo,  mK- 

Oossmeaded,  Bira*  Hart^  Adflsrwaalayt  B^per.  

,    HAasBoaoH  (Goldeo-peaeillailv-Highly  Goeameadedj  J.  Garra*  Wlheer 

Slack  Side,  ne«r  Bradford;  C.  Tattersall,  Waterfoot,.  near  Manchesttf. 

Coasraended;  W.  H.  Dysen,  Hortoa  Bank  Top,  neai  Bradford;  J.  HbUaa^ 


niadsd,  J*  Fletchart  T.  Statter^ 
0*MM  H 


HaMS  (BhMk'^hreasted  and  other  BeAs^— Highly  OonmMded*. 
W*  Beyea,  Bererley,  Yorkshire. 

Gaim  Pollbtb  (Biaokrbreasted  and  other  Beds).— Highly  Commeaded, 
Cs»U  Heatoa,  Manehester ;  J.  Hj  WiUhuns,  Welshpool;  M.  BiUing)  Jaa., 
Bidlngtoa,  near  Birmjaghsm ;  J.Halaall,Inee,nearWigaa;  LH-Braikea- 
rl4M»  Chew  Msgoa,  near  BristoL  Commended,  J.  Woed^  Wlgan;  J. 
BDUh,  Grantham;  R.  Swift,  Soathwell,  Nottiaghamahirek 

GAxa  PuLLSTS  (Except  Black-breasted  and  other  Reda).— EOgkly  Ooas* 
mfdad,  B.  Lowe,  OonbsrfordMiH,  near  Tamworth. 

SmOLE  COCKS. 

DoBXora.— Highhr  Commended,  Sir  J.  D.  Waaehope,  Bart.,  MDler'srHin, 
Dalkeith,  N«B.;  W.  BndaR,  Henley-ia-Arden:  W.  H.  Deaison,  Wobnm, 
Bedfordabire ;  J.  K.  Powler,  Aylesbary ;  B.  B.  Po^tans,  Breatwoed,  Essex; 
£.  Shaw,  Oswestry;  Ber.  J.  G.  A.  Baker,  Old  Warden,  Bedfbrdshirei.  Com- 
mended, J.  White,  WarUi^i  Northallerton ;  J.  Drewry,  Newton  XOont, 
Barton^npon-Treat ;  Rer.  E: Cadogan.  Waltoa Parsonage,  Warwick;  W.  W. 
BarMam,  HsBtoy-in^Arden;  A.  Stanford,  Eatona  Ashunt,  near  Steyidng, 
Boasex. 

evAimw.— Highly  Commended,  Tiseotmtess  Hcrimesdfele;  G.  Bttbson, 
Hall;  W.  B.  Ball,  Newport  Pagnell,  Backs;  J.  L.  Lowndes,  Aylesbary; 
D.-Panley,  Bristol ;  R»  Ttoebay,  Falwoed.  i«ear  Presloo ;  H.  LanOk  Bristol ; 
B.  ^atoo,  Kitmamock ;  E.  T.  Holden,  Walsall.    Contended,  R.  Paton. 

Obcanr-CanrA  (Cinnamon  and  Boff):— Blghlr  Commended,  Hts;  R.White, 
Bioomhall  Park,  Sheffield;  W.  Daweea,  Hopton,  Mlrfleld,  Yorkshire^ 
W.  Wood,  Sheffield;  T.  Streteh,  Ormskirk.  ODmraended,  C.  T.  Bishop, 
LflBtea,  near  Nouinghkm ;  F.  W.  Zmrhorst,  Donnybrook^  Dublin ;  Capt. 
Heaton,  MAnchester. 

OooKifoOBiSA  (Exoep*  Cliinsmsn  and  BalP). — Highly  OohimeadeJ,  7. 
Stretch,  Ormskirk;  R.  White,  Broomhall  Park,  ShefSeld;  W.  P.  Merry, 


Bambdboh  HUaetvpeadUad)>>-Higifly  Cnaaaanflid,  J.  G.  SoB^i'*^^ -^ 
wood  Hoase,  near  Keighley,  Yorkrtilre.    Commended,  O.  Hardtag^  mnm^ 
wieh,  Cheshire;  J.  Robinson,  Garstang;  J.  Holland,  Woreester. 

HAMBPaam  (Qokiea-spangtsd).— Highlr  OMuwwidad,  Ifeasra.  Aston 
SoBa,.Birmingtiam<  L.Davies,  Hartemei  neae  BIraunghaaift  X  Boe,^ 
field*  near  Manoheetec     Commendad*  H.  B.  KmbarUa,  Hkmbsnteaai, 
Leicester; 

HAiiavm  (SOrefk^paBglM).— EQghly  Ownniideat ' 
dale,  Lintoa  Park. 

Gaxb  (Black-hreastod  Reds).i-Higlilj  Commended,.  J.  Stobha,  Wa 
Han,  Staflbrd. 

aAica  (Browo  and  other  Rod%  exaept  Blusk  TatJiSfad).^Mi|^y 
mended,  J.  LinneU,  Analey  HaU*  Oo^satry ;  R.  Swift;  SMithweU*.  J*^t*a. 

BAMTAJis(6old.Uoed).— Highly  Coranaended*Jter.  (k  S.  CniwTs,TiTSoM* 
Deron ;  J.  Crossland,  Jan.,.  Wfekefleld ;  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Dunstable,  Bedlwd^ 
shftrsi 

Bamtaim  (SBreiwIaaed).— Hli^lr  Oommendedj  IT.  Spary,  DaaitaMlV 
Bedfordshire.    Commended,  F.  R.  Pease^  Southend,  Darlington. 

Bantams  (White,  Clean-legged).— Highly  Cbmmended,  Sir  St.  G.  Ciwj, 
Bart.,  Wirksworth,  Derbrshire ;  Oapt.  Wetherall,  LodOtogtoa,  near  mm- 
tering;  G»  HellMseU,  WaiUsr,.naas  Sheflald;  H.  B;  BaiberiiB,.  Hit g 
atone,  Leicester. 

Bamtaxs  (Black,  Clean-legged).— Highly  Commended,  F.  Plttla.  jaa., 
Neirport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Commended,  J.  Lndlaw,  Solftall ;  F.  Fittia,  jaa.4 
J.  Jaeksoa,  Hall  Green  Hall,  near  Bkmiai^ann. 

BAMTAaa  (Any  other  variety  eaeptGame).— Highly  Oommended,  B. 
Chase,  Jan.,  Balsall  Heath*  Birmiagham;  H.  a  Woodcock*  Baawby,  near 
Leicester;  J,  D.  Newsome,  Batley*  near  Leeds;  F.  B.  Peaae,  Oualhrnvji 
Darliagten ;  A.  G>  Caae,  St.  Jotaa's  GoUegt^^Cambridga 

Gams  BAarAMa  (Black^bsasated  aod  other  Rede).— Highly  OoMmendedn 
R.  Hawksley,  Jan.,  Soathwell,  NotU;  J.  Mann,  Newoharch*  near 
cheater;  J.  W.  Morris,  Rochdale;  C.  Aakl!md,Cheeter(W4;  B.B."' 
Brentwood*  Essex;  Rer.  Q.  Rayaoffi  Kalvadoa,Hafeik.Bas«ariva« 
wood,  Essex. 

Gamx  Bavtams  (Any  other  Tariety).— Highly  Commanded.  J.  OromliBi^ 
Jan.,  Whkefldd;  J.  G.  Pearson,  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

GaXB  Bawtam  Co«xa«— Highly  Commended.  MiarS.  H.  SB*  Shaavm^ 
bory;  Mrs.  a  m  Brioley,  Mlddleton*  nsar  Maaehestea;  J.  D.  Mewaoma» 
Batley,  no&r  Leeds:  J.  Holme,  Knowsley,  near  Preaoot;  J.  W.  Mbrris,^ 
Roehdfde;  H.  C.  Woodcock,  Bearsby,  near  Leicester;  W,  J.  06pai^ 
Bsnurtey*;  E.  Brown,  Sheffield. 

Dooxs  (White  AylesbarF)-— ffi^f  Oomaeoded,  T.  HaUI%  Daaifflrff 
Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbary ;  J.  K.  Fbwler,  Aylesbary. 

DDCK8*(Rouea).— Highly  CommendM,  T.  Statter, Mansheater;  J,Wm^ 
Knowsley,  near  Prescot;  J.  MUnn,  Newehareh,  near  Msiiulimtai ,  H.  <L 
Woedooek, .  Rearsby,  near  Leioeataf ;  H.  Wbrrall,  WeetDerby,  aeor  UveB** 
pool;  W.  H.  Denison,  Wobura,  Bedfordshire,.  Goammnded.  T.  HolBit, 
Reading;  S.  Lang,  Jan.,  Kedland,  Bristol.  

Ducks  (Black  East  Indiao).— Highly  Commeaiadi.lfiee  Ottttoa^.Whttv* 
tingtoa*.  Worcester;   J.   W.   Sasith,  Oandle^  Northaasptanshlrs ;  Ma, 
Wolferstan,  Tamworth;  J.  Hbldway*  Weaton,  near  Bath.     Oeommaded. 
Mrs.  Wolferstan ;  F.  W.  Earle,  Edenhurst,  Preeeot;  Ber.  W.  Gorer,  Siitlef 
Training  CoUege,  Birmiagham;  W.  Watsen,  Calstoek,  TarlslBali;'  j;  K- 
Fowler,  Ayleehory. 

Dncxs(Any  other  Tariety).— Hlglilx  Commended,  D.  Paraoaa,.Ou«do«t' 
near  Preston.    Commeaded.  H.  Savile,  Ollerton,  Nottinghamshire. 

GsssB  (White).— Highly  Commended,  H.  Sarile,  OUerraa^  Nottn.  €oa» 
manded,  J.  K.  Fowier,  Aytoabuir;.  W.  Lort,  Jua^  King**  Moetmi,  aav 
Birmingham. 

GxssK  (Grey  and  Mottled).— HlghlT  Coauneaded,  B.  HeiMrt,  POiHel»' 
near- Worcester;  Boa.  Mrst  ColTiBe,  Laflingtoa,  Borten-apoa-T^ent;  J,K^ 
Foaten  Ayleebory. 

ToaxKTs.— Highly  ComoMndad,  Mrs.. A.  dor*  Baton*  nearOaaathsmsr 
W.  Lort,  Jon.,  King's  Norton,  near  Birmingham.  FbuiU.-^BiMj  Coa^ 
msnded,  Mr&  Wolferstan,  Tamworth;  Mrs.  A.  Ottyv  Bason,  Qhraathaarv 
J.  SiDdth,  Braadar  Hilla^  Grsnttaaaa. 

BIOBQNS. 

Thb  Pigeons,  numbering  tfaxse  bcmdredpeoBt  w«re  mn^$k 
in  one  of  the  gaUexiea^  and  were  d  easy  hoomi  to  tte 
Tinborak 

Almond.  TmMan-  fosmed:  the^  firat  dan.  Mxu  Blae  nw. 
ilist  with,  a  pair  veirj  fine  in  f^thec ;  tkfr  8ceo]id<^nse-pMU 
contained  a  sphMhed  and  tmefieiilgr-matehed  pair ;  n^iila  ifc^ 
Eden's  third>]mzebirds^  altitoagh  not  equal  in  fettther  to  tkv 
fixBt,.were  Yexy  mnoh  snpenor  in  head  aad  beak:  to  ei&er 
pen. 

Oomors  were  divided  imtofioar  daMnsef  singla  bodb 
In  the  two  for  Blaoks,  ooeks  and  hena  zeapeotively,  Mr.  Hba 
took- both  flxst  prizes;  Mr.  Edm  had  aeoond  positiottSk  eaoh 
with  partionlai^  good  birds.  In  ooeha,,Aiqr  other  oolooi^, 
Ms.  Bden.  had  first  with  a^  aplendid  IHmt  Messcsw  Siddoif' 
aecood  with  a.  good  bird  of  the  same  edlovr.  ^  the  likr 
dlaae  for  hens  the  first  prize  wemb  ta  a  DaiLcook,  Bhow&bf 
mistake  we  imagine. 

In  the  fomr  daows  for  P(nH9n  Mr.  G«  B..Potts  had  a  gmri? 
aoooeasi  taking  three  ont  of  the  ton  first  pmes^  In  ttefer 
fbr.  Bed  ev  Blue  ooda  a.  Bad;  vMylengthf  in  fMi^er  aad 
limb,  was  first,  and  a  good  Blue  second    In  Powter  cocksy 
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Axff  ether  ooloiu'.  both  prises  woe  Mnwded  to  good  White*,  | 
"Mr.  Eden'B  fint^rue  btras  being  puticnlftil;  iiotic"'~'~ 
.In  TewtOT  heiu.  Bed  or  Bine.  Meant,  f  otts  and  Ed«i 
'tbe  priaeB  -with  fine  Bhie^  and  the  former  Teceired 
oomiiiendatiaB  ibr  a  very  LandMnie  Bed.  Is  Powtei 
Abj  other  oolonr.  k  Tesf  Sne  Blaefc  wm  first.  White  b( 
and  a  ^r  Tellaw  wu  m((hl7  oommenided. 

The  clasa  for  Bnldi  wm  only  small.  Sir.  Bidp«th  s 
tnted  »  fine  ^air  of  BIdm  for  his  Simdeiland  Black: 
"took  flrat  position ;  Mr.  Xsqiulant  had  aecond  with 
.good  Bines,  the  flnt-piiie  lalmgton  Tellam  beiiij 


Pmrm  [KMI  n  .Bin*}.— Out.— T«rr  HlsUy  Conuntadtd,  &.  Aiuia, 


In  'Btardt  TSi.  Oaten  muntained  luB  position  wit 
qptoadid  Bhies,  Ut.  Else  taking  second. 

InlllotUed  TunibltTi  Mr.  Bden's  wonderfol  Black  Mottlea 
ont-distaooed  ooinpetitioi).  In  TumUerg,  Any  other  variety, 
^IDod  Ejtee  took  both  prizes. 

The  daai  for  Bitnit  w«  nnaBnaUj  larm  and  Kood.  The 
tflnt  and  sacond  priaes  wsk  awarded  to  Blues,  the  third  to 
"BUrera. 

In  Tellow  Jaeobiu*  Mr.  J.  T.  Lawrence  held  his  own,  gain- 
ins  both  prises  with  splendid  birds ;  and  in  Jacobins.  Any 
otSer  oolonr.  Blanks  took  both  prisee.  Mr.  Lawrence's 
.flnt-{<rize  pen  contained  a  hen  rathei  ooarse  in  -headi  the 
iMOOnd-prize  pair  were  irather  fault;  in  e;e,  but  sntoU  and 
JBjw.  mx.  EaqoUant's  extneidijianii;  fine  pair  of  Cnp  'Bads 
■mote  entirelj  passed  orer. 

la  White  Fimlaat  plain^headed  birds  won  on  th 
Kboth  pdiea  foUing  to  crested  birds  last  jear) 
jair  leoeived  high  oommendation,  and  an  iinna._j  e'~- 
pair  of  plain-headed  were  commanded.  Fantaile,  Any  other 
odoor,  only  nombered  four  pens,  the  prizes  iheing  awarded 
.to  good  Bines  and  BUoke  in  the  order  named. 

Xd  Hottled  Tram^tttttt  He  Bhaw  held  his  aecuatamed 
^aoe,  -taking  fiat  The  euik  has  occupied  the  satoe  posi- 
tion at  Birmingham  fife  yeaie  in  eucceasicn.  being  the 
lamatkable  oU  bird  originally  belonging  to  Mi.  F.Mewbum. 
AHJuogh  well  shown,  the  hen  accompanying  him  is 


d  jttixe  with  a  pen  much  out  of  condition,  and 
nniitaining  one  of  hie  Snnderland  Cup  biids.  In  Any  other 
odonr  TmmpeteiB  Mr.  Shaw  hod  first  with  good  Blaob, 
■paonliarly  known  .as  "BaUJaYaB;"  and  Mr.  Ootas  was 
rflMond  with  oapitol  'Whites. 

In  the  two  (Uaaaes  for  Oulf  the  small  foreign  variety  took 
all  the  .prizes.  In  that  for  Blue  or  Silver  .the  iorroei  gained 
'both  prues.  A  very  poor  pair  of  light  powdec  Blues  were 
'Jiighly  commended.  In  Owls,  Any  other  colour,  Mr.  Sandoy 
repeated  hia  Sunderland  victc^  with  his  well-known  Whites. 
"Wliitee  ware  also  isecond  and  highly  commended ;  a  pair  of 
Slacks,  uneven^  .matched  in  eyeB,.^ao  received  the  aame 
'distinction. 
In  JfiBu  good  black-headed  bkds  took  the, prise. 
SmUts  were  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  one  for  Bed 
cr  "Bine,  Bed  had  both  priaes,  Uie  first  being  given  to  a 
jwaked-ciowned  .pair,  and  the  second  to  very  good  ahell- 
Orowned  birds.  In  Torhite,  Any  other  colour,  a  strong 
ooacse  pair  of  peak-crowned  Tellowa  were  firsts  and  Silvers 
8eo(»d,Slacks  being  commended.  At  Birmjngbam  last  year 
sheD-orowned  birds  took  preeedenoe  in  boUi  idaases. 

Sarbt  also  had  two  ohwsee.  Blacks  and  Any  other  colour, 
with  seran  pens  competing  in  both  classes.  Mr.  Eden  ob- 
tained first  in  each  with  Blaeks  and  Yellows  respectively. 
In  the  latter  olass  Mr.  Gates's  second-prise  pen  contained  a 
jartioulorty  good  Bed  cook,  much  the  best  lord  exhibited. 

Thvgoimt  tormed  a  lacee  dass.  Blues  were  first.  Silvers 
-aeeond,  and  Tellowa  Uiira. 

Ma^pitt,  Aiitiperpi,  and  ArthangtU  were  ordinary  classes. 
In  Ai^  other  new  or  distinet  variety,  Ur.  Shaw's  Oemtan 
Itftz  were  first,  Mr.  Yaidley's  Batinettes  second,  and  Mr. 
death's  Isabels  third.  FriUbaoks  and  Bhick  Spots  were 
'highly  commended ;  while  Bine  Brunswicks  and  Bongoon 
^Bhakeis  received  commendation. 

The  Commendations  wete  as  fi^Iow: — 


■  [Aiiii«id)^.sif Mr  a 


1,  J.  rort,  KvkviU  StisM, 


C«*UH    (Blxik).— A<jt— Hlsklr  Comnaided,   T.   CoUtJi 
Tuiiiiiiiiliiil.  B.Sdo*, lua..  Bfnatnslisia  1  T.  CMwj. 
■OtaaoM  (Anr  ethsr "-■-     *■ 


Oak.— &ima»Bd*d,  C.  J.Smiula,  Iiwi- 

"'  "     ~  auMWldl.  T.  Celitt,  ShiOeld. 

A«Uo  Sew  Towii.Binn  lnghim. 


p»m»i,~H>gMrx;oa— ma,  t.  waiutr,  ]«.. 

' 1.— H^hty  Onrnwi  i«J,  F.  ««B.  eJIBta.  i 


.- _-.  -BisblT  Conmndtd,  B.  TuiIlaTi  Binnlnilum. 

Tnum  a«flmBlM).-OliiM«ari,  H.  TwMw.  BlrmltaM. 

—  riiaDin»nTuian.-.HIchlrCD  .  .  ..  ^- 


,  Tjondon; 
.  ,  r.  Hindson, : 

''House,  Everton,  LiverpooL  P^ema:  Mr.  H.  Weir,  I^nd- 
hnrst  Boad,  Pedham,  London ;  &b.  T.  7.  Cottle,  'Pnlteaer 
'Villa,  Obdtenham. 

Btbwasss.— G.  C.  Adkim,  Esq.,  TSr.'V.  B.  H^plebeek, 
Mr.  TT,  Lott,  jun.,  and  Mr,  P.  fiabm. 

"    "B.  ShoiAley. 


The  folloiring  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  number  of 
.persons  admitted,  and  nuniber  of  entries  in  the  present  as 
•onfpared  with  foiroer  yeans . — 


POULTEY  CLTIB  MIETING. 

A  KBiTiHa  of  the  Poultry  Clnb  was  held  at  the  Bhtg^ 
Han  Tavern,  Birmingham,  on  the  2Sth  nit.,  present  Uasns. 
Tudman,  Munn,  Boyle,  Qtiy,  ChaBoner,  Bobinson,  J>oU^, 
Anderson,  .Zorhoist,  T^etmeier,  C.  Lister,  TeetM^,  Kev.  F. 
Taylor,  Crossland,  T.  H.  Ashton,  Pearson,  Mousey,  Smum, 
Maples,  Lane,  J.  K.  Powlar,  Harvey,  Wood,  Mason,  Fowen, 
Fettia,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Boyle  having  been  caBed  to  the  choir,  and  a  balance- 
sheet  showing  a  nvoorabla  balance  of  JtSZ  4f.  8d.,  hanfied 
rouud,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  (of.whii^  an  aiuuuut 
was  gives  at  page  317),  were  read. 

Some  remarks  having  been  made  im  the  oonduot  otiiha 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Tudman  said  that  bo  found  the  Clnb  on 
enormous  undertaking,  and  wished  to  be  relieved  of  his 
office,  he  thought  that  what  had  passed  waa  equivalent  'to  a 
vote  of  oensmre  on  the  Secretaries  (No!  No!],  and  hetheM- 
fbre  begged  to  resign. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  if  TKl. 
Tudman  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  do  so  they  must  bear  tha 
loes.    Perhaps  Mr.  Munn  would  act. 

Mr,  Munn  (the  other  Secretary),  said  there  was  actoal^ 
more  work  with  two  Secretaries  than  with  one.  He  had 
been  looking  through  the  letters  from  Mr.  Tudman,  md 
found  thatSieie  were  upwards  of  fifty,  besides  those  which 
had  been  deetroyed  at  the  time  they  were  received.  Ha 
certainly  could  not  undertake  so  large  an  amount  of 
businesai  he  therefore  begged  to  resign,  and  hoped  tliat 
they  would  appoint  some  oUier  good  man. 
■  ZfatimiaaDenwlTsdlara*  waiklDc.^iMikkst>  li  aot  iatlsdcd  U 
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The  Chairman  moved  that  the  resignationB  be  accepted, 
when  Mr.  Tegetmeier  aaid,  he  believ^  it  was  ont  of  order 
for  Booh  a  motion  to  proceed  from  the  chair,  and  begged  to 
move,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  the  resignations  be  ac- 
cepted.   This  was  seconded  by  Mr. ,  who  stated  that  he 

did  BO  with  very  great  relnotance,  bnt  he  thonght  the 
Secretanes  should  know  something  of  the  business  with 
which  they  were  connected.  He  quite  understood  the  diffi- 
culty of  corresponding  with  each  other. 

Mi.  Tudman  said  uiat  much  rested  with  Secretaries,  and 
thought  they  ought  to  have  discretionary  power.  Whoever 
they  had  for  Secretary  should  have  diiscretionary  power. 
Something  should  be  said  about  the  price  of  the  Eules,  only 
fifty  had  been  printed,  and  these  had  been  sent  to  membcors, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  were  required  by  judges. 

The  resignation  of  the  Secretaries  was  then  accepted. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  then  said,  he  had  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  resignations;  he  was  aware  that  the 
Secretaiy  of  an  institution  like  this  had  much  to  do  to  please 
all,  but  whoever  undertook  the  office  it  should  be  thoroughly 
and  properly  ftdfilled.  At  the  last  meeting  there  were  no 
minutes  and  no  balance-sheet.  (Mr.  Tudman  here  said, 
with  reference  to  the  latter,  the  funds  had  to  be  considered, 
the  Club  was  yet  in  its  infancy.)  The  Club  had  no  press 
assistance,  and  without  a  head  uiey  were  now  in  a  "  very 
great  fix."  Mr.  Munn  might  consider  writing  fifty  letters 
a  very  great  difficulty,  but  many  men  did  so  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.  If  the  work  were  too  much  the  next  Secre- 
tary should  have  a  paid  assistant.  There  were  many  com- 
plaints now  about  letters  not  being  answered,  but  if  they 
X>aid  an  assistant  they  could  hold  him  responsible.  He  had 
no  doubt  such  an  one  would  be  fotmd.  Although  the  Secre- 
taries had  not  done  all  that  was  possible,  and  the  Club  had 
got  in  a  bit  of  a  mess,  he  moved  a  \ote  of  thanks  to  them, 
and  this  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Tudman  was  then  elected  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Munn  next  entered  into  some  explanations  regarding 
the  revised  Eules  not  being  pubHshed,  and  the  difficulty  the 
Secretaries  laboured  under  in  reconciling  the  differences 
of  opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  submitted. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  who  was  to  go 
through  the  book  and  opinions  on  it,  and  how  this  was  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  proposed  a  sub-committee  for  the  purpose, 
and  named  Messrs.  Teebay,  Dixon,  and  Challbner  as  fit 
persons  to  act,  and  moved  mat  they  be  requested  to  revise 
and  consider  the  Eules  when  they  met  at  the  Manchester 
Show,  and  this  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Munn  said  the  next  business  was  to  elect  a  Secretary. 

Mr.  Zurhorst  proposed  Mr.  Dolby,  and  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fowler. 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  present  Secretaries  be 
invited  to  act  till  the  Manchester  Show;  and  Mr.  Munn 
said,  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  choosing  a  fresh  Sec- 
retary, if  the  Club  would  allow  him  he  would  be  Secretary 
for  another  year,  provided  Mr.  Dolby  were  permitted  U) 
assist  him. 

Some  objection  was  made  to  Mr.  Dolby's  residing  at 
Dublin,  as  being  likely  to  cause  d^lay  in  correspondence, 
when  Mr.  Dolby  said  it  was  only  one  day's  post  to  Dublin. 

The  motion  was  then  put  that  Mr.  Dolby  be  appointed 
Secretary,  and  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Munn  said  their  next  business  was  to  elect  Stewards 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Captain  Hornby,  E.N.,  had  refused  to 
act,  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  disqualified  for  re-election  from  non- 
attendance. 

Mr.  Harvey  thought  so  many  Stewards  cumbersome ;  he 
did  not  know  where  there  were  so  many  who  had  done  so 
little.  It  was  much  better  to  have  two  or  three  in  whom 
they  could  place  confidence  than  twelve  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Ashton  said  there  were  four  or  five  Judges  who  were 
ex  officio  Stewards. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  Stewards — ^viz., 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Ashton,  Munn,  Kelleway,  Stretch,  T.  F. 
Wood,  Hawkesley,  Zurhorst,  Boyle,  Eden,  Crossland,  and 
Beldon. 

Mr.  Wood  proposed  Mr.  Tegetmeier  as  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Figeons. 


Mr.  Tegetmeier  thou£^ht  that  such  a  meeting  was  neither 
the  proper  time  nor  puu^e  for  the  election  of  Judges;  he 
considerod  that  if  the  meeting  elected  him  to  the  office  it 
would  be  a  mischievous  precedent,  and  injurious  to  t^^e  best 
interests  of  the  Club;  for  the  election  of  Judges  should  sot 
be  lefb  to  a  single  meeting,  but  to  the  Stewards. 

Idi.  Munn  then  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  manajpe- 
ment  of  the  Birmingham  Show  in  respect  to  their  selection 
of  judges;  and  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Hr. 
Tudman,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  confirmed,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chau' 
man. 

The  following  were  proposed  as  new  members  of  the  Club 
at  the  meeting,  and  subsequently  during  i^e  Show — ^viz., 
Messrs.  £.  Brown,  Monsey,  Carless,  F.  Else,  M.  Headley. 
T.  Colley,  C.  Lister,  W.  J.  Cope,  E.  Swift,  W.  H.  Gates, 
F.  Esquilant,  J.  A.  Briggs,  C.  Maples,  jun.,  E.  Woods,  J, 
Staley,  and  G.  Manning;  Kqy.  F. Taylor,  and  Sir  E.  CliAoo, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

CHIPPENHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Hi.viNO  walked,  according  to  my  annual  custom,  tl^ough 
this  Show,  peeping  and  peering  into  each  pen,  noting  exod- 
iencies  and  defects,  I  now  sit  down  to  give  a  £ur  and  un- 
biassed account  of  i^e  same.  The  Show  this  season  was  the 
largest  ever  known  at  Chippenham.  It  might  be  larger; 
but  the  Committee  fear  ii  they  advertised  it  extensivelly 
they  should  not  be  able  to  accommodate  all  the  poultry  that 
would  be  sent.  I  own  I  think  this  wrong,  for  room  might 
easily  be  made  for  fifty  more  pens. 

The  next  point  I  would  nouce  is  that  the  birds  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  judged  by  Mr.  Eodbard.  I  had  the  'pietATue 
of  walking  round  the  Show  with  that  gentleman  after  tke 
prizes  had  been  awarded,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  never 
were  prizes  awarded  more  fairly  and  correctly. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  that  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
quality  of  the  Game  birds  shown.  Now,  it  is  not  enongh 
that  a  bird  is  a  Game  code,  but  none  that  is  not  at  any  rate 
a  tolerably  good  Game  cock  should  be  sent  to  any  show. 
But  proceed  in  due  order  according  to  the  catalogue. 

Dorkings,  ei^ht  pens,  good  birds.  Mr.  Peaoey,  of  Chel- 
worth,  first  prize ;  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  of  Calne,  second.  SpamA, 
three  pens.  Mr.  A.  Heath,  of  Calne,  won  first  with  a  good 
pen.  6am€,  Black-breasted  Eeds,  eighteen  pens.  MissEmng, 
of  Sutton  Parva,  had  the  first  prize,  and  her  birds  were  by 
far  the  b^.  Game,  Any  other  variety,  five  pens.  One 
good  one  of  Brown-breasted  and  the  prize  Duckwing  oock 
was  a  nice  bird.  CocMns,  four  pens.  Mr.  W.  Bowley,  Ciren- 
cester, first  prize,  and  Miss  Jidia  Milward  second,  in  both 
cases  good  birds. 

Next  came  the  Hambwrglhs,  and  here  was  a  sreat  improve- 
ment, there  being  fourteen  pens  instead  of  t£e  four  onhr  of 
last  year,  ten  additional  of  the  best  egg-producers.  The 
first  prize  in  both  Silver-pencilled  and  Silver-spangled  went 
to  Mr.  Hulbert,  of  Chippenham,  and  both  were  good  pens. 
In  Golden-pencilled  and  GK>lden-spangled  Mr.  Maggs,  of 
Telbim,  was  first.  Polands,  three  pens.  Mr.  J.  Hinton,  of 
£[inton,  took  first  prize  with  an  excellent  pen  of  Silve^ 
spangled;  and  Mr.  Hulbert,  of  Chippenham,  was  second. 
Next  we  had  eight  pens  of  Any  other  mstinctor  cross  breed. 
Mr.  J.  Hinton  won  first  with  his  Brahmas.  Bantams,  Qtane, 
five  pens.  Mr.  Eenny,  of  Chippenham,  had  the  first  prize 
with  a  charming  pen  of  Black-breasted  Eeds ;  the  hens  were 
particularly  good.  Mr.  E.  Cambridge  was  second  with  bix^B 
of  the  same  kind  nearly  as  good,  tilie  cock  perhaps  even 
better.  In  Bantams,  any  other  variety,  three  pens,  Hx. 
Cambridge  was  first  with  Blacks.  Thus  there  were  ei^t 
pens  of  Bantams  in  a  show  consisting  of  just  one  hundred 
pens.  Well,  the  tiny  pets  came  off  not  amiss.  I  shall  ao<m 
think  that  the  poultry  world  is  beginning  to  agree  with  an 
enthusiastic  Bantam  fancier,  who  declared  to  me  that  "  ihej 
were  the  most  profitable  of  all  fowls,  for  they  ate  nothing 
and  produced  abundance  of  eggs."  This  is  better  than  the 
ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  of  one's  scho<3  days.  Turkeys  one  pen,  ^ 
very  good  ones  belonging  to  Miss  Mil  ward ;  but  beca  nee 
there  was  no  competition  only  a  bounty  ot  ten  shillings  was 
given  instead  of  the  prize.  Was  this  quite  fair  P  Oeese,  fonr 
pens.    Ducks,  Aylesbury,  five  pens,  good.    Eouen,  six  pens, 
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▼eiy  ffood.  Any  other  variety,  four  pens.  In  this  class  Mr. 
0.  8.  Sainsbnry,  of  Devizes,  took  first  prize  with  an  ezodlent 
pen  of  Blacks. 

Last  of  all  came  Sweepstakes  for  the  best  Game  cook, 
fourteen  entries*  and  only  one  superior  one  of  the  whole 
fourteen — viz.«  the  prize  belonging  to  Mr.  B.  EUing,  of 
Sutton  Parva.  Of  we  rest  there  was  one  goed  one.  which 
was  highly  commended;  its  owner  was  Mr.  Henry  Steven- 
son, of  Chippenham. 

Such  was  the  Chippenham  Show — a  pleasant  little  Show 
always.  The  visitors  were  numerous,  and  the  ladies  as 
usual  left  the  fat  pigs  to  themselves  (by  the  way,  why  is 
not  a  pint  of  eau  de  Cologne  sprinkled  each  hour  over  these 
creatures  ?)  and  any  male  who  stood  long  in  firont  of  a  pen, 
as  I  frequently  did,  was  in  danger  of  having  his  calves 
rasped  by  crinoline,  and,  what  was  worse,  being  considered 
very  ntudi  in  the  way. — ^Wiltshibb  Bsctob. 


MUBDEE  AMONG  DUCZS. 

I  KBSP  my  poultry  inside  a  wired  yard,  from  which  they 
can  get  in  or  out  of  their  houses  at  pleasure.  Amongst  them 
I  have  Aylesbury  and  Bouen  Ducks,  and  some  time  since 
having  a  few  Muscovy  Ducks  I  put  them  into  the  same  place, 
when  i^e  latter  were  attacked  one  night  by  some  animal 
and  killed,  the  blood  being  sucked  through  a  deep  hole  in 
the  neck.  Since  then  the  other  Ducks  have  been  unmo- 
lested, but  having  got  a  few  more  Muscovy  Ducks  a  day  or 
two  since  I  again  left  them  in  the  same  yard,  and  this  morn- 
ing I  found  three  of  them  killed  and  three  others  wounded. 
Tms  time  an  Aylesbury  was  attacked  as  well,  and  its  feathers 
gnawed  off  in  a  singular  manner.  All  the  dead  Ducks  were 
killed  by  a  wound  in  the  neck,  but  those  wounded  had  their 
feathers  gnawed  off.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  is.  Do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  particular  odour  about  the  Muscovy 
which  would  attract  a  weasel,  as  the  hole  in  the  neck  leads 
me  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  robber,  although  the  gnawed 
back  and  feathers  point  to  some  other  vermin  ? — ^An  Old 

SUBSCBIBKR. 

[There  is,  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  smeU  about  Muscovy 
Dudes,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  it  attracted  vermin. 

Ducks  do  not  make  wounds  or  suck  blood,  but  their  fight- 
ing is  always  by  biting  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  they 
continue  to  do  so  till  eSl  feathers  are  gone,  and  it  is  bleeding. 
A  new  oomer  on  the  pond  would  be  likely  to  be  thus  treat^ 
by  the  <M  inhabitants,  and  such  an  one  would  be  an  easy 
prqrtoany  vermin. 

If  not  previously  izgured,  a  weasel  would  hardly  overcome 
a  Muscovy  Duck,  as  she  is  strong  and  would  take  to  the 
water.]  

BRAHMA  POOTRAS. 

So  much  has  been  written  in  the  Journal  (which  I  take  in 
regularly),  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Brahma  Footras, 
that  I  feel  I  must  add  my  little  experience  on  the  subject. 
So  long  ago  as  1848  or  1849,  a  friend  sent  me  some  eggs  which 
he  called  "  Malays."  The  chickens,  however,  proved  to  be 
not  "Malays,"  for  they  had  feathered  legs.  It  was  before 
the  rage  for  Cochins  commenced,  so  I  only  kept  one  pair, 
and  tlukt  more  out  of  respect  for  the  friend  who  had  given 
me  the  eggs  than  from  any  particular  fancy  that  I  had  for 
the  "  new  breed ;"  for  such  I  really  considered  them  to  be. 

From  that  pair  I  had  one  particular  hen  that  had  not  only 
the  foathered  legs,  but  also  the  vulture-hock.  I  considered  her 
something  out  of  the  common  way,  so  preserved  her  eggs. 
From  her  I  bred  fowls  varying  in  colour,  and  also  in  charao- 
ten^tics.  One  cock  I  sent  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  where 
he  was  much  admired,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I  had  had 
pullets  to  show  with  him  I  should  have  gained  a  prize. 

The  birds  I  have  now,  all  arising  from  this  original  pair, 
are  decidedly  Brahma  Footras;  are  very  hardy,  excellent 
lay^f  gentle  in  temper,  and  good  mothers.  They  vary,  how- 
ever, much  in  colour,  but  are  chiefly  white,  with  black  hackle 
and  tail,  are  tall  handsome  birds,  and  are  generally  more  or 
less  vulture-hocked. 

If  this  will  in  any  de^pree  help  your  readers  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  Brahma  Footras, 
I  shaU  be  happy.    My  own  optiioli  is,  that  they  are  a  mixed 


breed,  but  by  selecting  and  keeping  only  the  best  spedmttui 
they  will,  ere  long,  become  a  decided  breed. — A.  G. 

F.S.— The  bird  shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  I  have  still 
(stuffed),  he  having  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  wldte» 
with  black  hackle  and  taQ,  vulture-hocked,  and  feather- 
leffged. 

If  I  cannot  give  any  frirther  information  I  will  reply  to 
any  notice  among  your  answers  to  correspondents  wil^  which 
you  may  fiivour  me.  One  thing  I  must  add,  that  my  birds 
do  not  crow  with  the  prolonged  howl  of  the  Cochin-Chinas. 


SATINETTE  PIGEONS. 

I HATB  noticed  in  one  of  your  Numbers  the  remarks  and 
opinions  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  respecting  the  Satinettee,  which 
breed  I  only  have  imported  in  tbis  country,  and  I  bred  those 
so  suocessfoUy  exhibited  in  almost  every  snow  in  England  for 
the  last  two  years.  I  now  possess  the  original  imported 
birds  with  other  young  ones  of  them*  by  mr  superior  to 
those  exhibited  and  so  much  praised. 

Allow  me  now  to  inform  Mr.  Brent  that  the  Satinettes 
are  quite  a  distinct  variety  in  their  native  land,  where  I 
have  seen  them  in  large  xrambers  as  mudi  as  fifteen  years 
back,  and  there  are  three  different  varieties  in  colour,  and  I 
possess  all  the  three.  The  thoroughbred  Satinettes  ought 
to  be  with  feathered  legs,  and  cannot  be  had  with  cap  at  alL 
I  hope  Mr.  Brent  will  be  satisfied  after  this,  that  the  Sati- 
nettes are  quite  a  distinct  breed  and  fiur  superior  to  Turbits 
with  which  they  will  not  hold  any  relations. — ^H.  Notx. 


NOTES  BY  AN  OLD  FANCIER  AT  THE 
SOUTHAMPTON  BIBD  SHOW. 

Ik  the  first  place  the  foreign  birds  and  stuffed  specimens 
were  a  show  in  themselves,  and  well  worth  a  day's  journey  to 
see.  I  certainly  expected  to  see  more  Canaries  and  British 
birds.  The  latter  were  very  scarce ;  and  I  think  too  much  is 
chfurged  for  entry,  seeing  one  prize  is  only  given,  and  that  of 
a  very  small  amount.  Of  course,  I  heard  much  grumbling-^ 
amongst  disappointed  exhibitors,  I  suppose,  but  I  could  see 
plainly,  that  some  of  the  awards  were  unfiiirly  made,  and 
will  give  some  of  the  cases  in  which  I  dissent  from  the  dedsion 
of  the  Judges. 

The  Clear  Yellow  and  Clear  Buff  Norwich  justly  received 
the  prizes  given  them.  The  "worst"  bird  in  the  Norwich 
Variegated  Buff  received  first  prize,  whereas  Mr.  Walter, 
of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  Mackley,  of  Norwich,  ought  to  have 
had  first  and  second.  The  Gold  Lizards  were  a  nice  class, 
but  No.  82,  which  ought  to  have  had  first  prize,  waa  only 
highly  commended.  In  the  groups  of  Norwich,  too,  the 
prizes  should  have  been  reversed.  Mr.  Walter's  birds  were 
a  better  colour  than  those  of  Mr.  Mackley.  The  greatest 
mistake,  I  consider,  was  made  in  the  Clear  Yellow  Belg^ian 
Class.  The  "best"  bird  in  t^e  dass,  or  in  the  Show,  only 
received  a  high  commendation,  and  it  must  have  been  very 
annoying  to  fiie  exhibitor,  Mr.  Triggs,  of  Landport,  to  have 
been  passed  over.  A  different  result  will  ensue  if  these 
birds  meet  at  any  other  show,  and  I  hope  they  may.  I  am 
not  singular  in  my  opinion,  for  I  met  many  old  and  respected 
fiuiciers  at  the  Show,  and  we  compared  the  birds  together; 
among  them  were  Mr.  Judd,  <^  London,  no  mean  judge,  and 
many  others  whom  I  read  of  in  your  columns;  and  last, 
though  not  least,  was  one  of  the  respected  Judges  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Bird  Show,  Mr.  Moore.  The  prizes  should 
ahH>  have  been  reversed  in  the  Belgian  groups.  I  could  only 
see  "two'*  birds  in  the  first-prize  cage;  whereas,  "three'' 
were  in  the  second  cage.  I  am  afraid  there  was  not  enough 
time  allowed  to  the  Judges  to  do  their  work  properly,  for  at 
this  time  of  the  year  it  is  dark  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  exhibitions  generally  open  about  twelve.— 
BicHD.  Tatlob,  PcrUea,  Hampshire, 


Of^EN  DBIVING. 

DusiKO  the  past  autumn  I  have  driven  bees  very  exten- 
sively without  confining  them  in  any  way,  8<»newhwt  iu  ^e 
manner  advocated  by  "J.  W.  G.  C."  in  page  372  of  tiit»  last 
Volume  of  The  Jousnal  ov  Hobtiovltubi^  but  onutting 
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the  tHM'  <^  forked  stieke,  or  aaj^  apparaUiB  -wbatet^r  except 
a  ftunigatoxv  two  empty  M^es,  em  empty  bucket;  and  (u>r 
COHrenienee)  a  oonple  of  idtohen  chairB. 

IM^-mode  of  operadng*  hiui  been  as  follows  :'*^-nte  bselcet 
baTing  been'flnnly  planted  on  l^e  gscmnd,  at  a  abort  distanoe 
from  the  colony  to  be  operated  on,  a  few  pnfib  of  smoke; 
from  iha  ftimigatoF  are-Mown  into  tbe  entrance.  Wben  i^e 
beev  retire  i^e  bive  ia  eligbtly  raised'  from  its  floor-board, 
and  seme  wbifEb  of  smc^e  blown  under  it  from  all  sides*  It 
is  w«ll^  after  doing* tMs,  to  aHow^  the  stock  to  stand-  undis- 
turbed for  about  a  minute,  so  as  to  allow  the  bees  to  com- 
mence filling  themselves  with  honey.  The  hive  is  then 
raised  altogether  from  its  ||iace,  aacL  steadily  inverted  on 
the  pail,  when,  having  beea  covered  with  one  of  the  empty 
hives,  the  whole  pile,  bucket  and  all,  should  then  be  placed 
on  one  of  the  kitchen  chairs  at  a  little  distanoe,  the  other- 
empty  hive  taking  ihe  place  of  the  full  one,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  retiring  bees*  A  stout  carpetpin,  or  a  hairpin, 
having  been  stucdc  into  the  outside  edge  of  the  full  mv^ 
opposite  the  ends  of  the  combs,  in,  order  to  prevent  the 
empty  one  from  slipping,  I  seat  myself  on  the  second  chaiv, 
keep  one  side  of  the  empty  hive  raised  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  45^  with  my  left  hand,  whilst  I  rap  the  friU  one  with 
my  right,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  under  the  uplifted  hive 
for  the  ascending  queen. 

After  practising  this  system  with  upwards  of*  a  score  of 
condemned  stocks,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is,, 
on  the  whole,  slower  than  dose  driving,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of  affording  a  better  chance  of 
securing  the  queen  during  her  ascent. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  an  old  staffer  like  myself,  who 
experiences  no  more  ill  effiBcts  from  a  bee's  sting  than  from 
the  prick  of  a  pin  or  needle,  to  practise  open  driving  without 
protection  for.  either  fttce  cbb  hands;  and  it  is,  withicmt  doubt, 
verr  amusing  to  witness  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  viQ  uninitiated  spectators ;  but  to  the  inexperienced  I 
would  offer  a  word  of  warning  and  advice,  and  that  is — 
never  attempt  open  driving  'vnthout  the  protection  of  an 
effident  bee-dress  and  gloves.  Most  bees  are  unquestiono 
ably  taken  by  surprise  when  the  matter  is  well  managed; 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  in  one  misadventure, 
wil^  a  wide-awake  colony,  you  may  chance  to  receive  such 
punishment  as  will  mfUce  you  regret  ne^gecting  the  precau^ 
tions  recommended  by — ^A  Bevonshibb  Beb-kbsfxb. 


DEATH  OF  A  QtJEEB*. 

Will  you,  if  possible,  answer  the  following  question  ?  A 
dead  q^en  has  he&x  picked  up  from  before  a  strong  hive 
(stock).  Fearing  the  conseqnenoe^  I  shall  gently  smoke 
uxem,  turn  them  out,  and  examine  for  a  queen.  If  I  find 
one^  weU  and  g^ood ;  if  not,  I  shall  unite  them,  to  the  next 
hive.  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  the  hive  into  a 
milder  temperature  for  a  day  previous  ta  operating.-^OHir 

[The  deatii  of  the  qneen  nuty  have  occurred  from  natural 
causes,  or  she  may  have  been  killed  bv  her  own  workers,  or 
may  even  hav«  fiillen  a  victim  in  smgle  combat  witi^  a 
young  queen,  which  is  som^dmes,  although  very  rarely, 
hatched  under  the  most  inexplicable  circumstances,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Woodbury  in  page  167  of  Vol.  V.,  New  Series. 

In  either  case  it  will  be  advuable  to  unite  liie  bees  to  the 
next  sto<^ ;  but  the  utmeet  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
a  young  queen  should  any  sudi  chance  to  exist,  and  for  this 
reasour— she  might  veiy  possibly  be  victorious  over^  and 
dethrone  ttie  prolific  and  rightim  meaardi  of  the  hive  into 
which  she  is  introduced,  wiiich  misfortune  would  ultimately 
prove  fatal  to  the  ent^  colony,  since,  at  this  season,  she 
could  not  obtain  impregnation,  and  nmst,  tiierefore^  perf(»ce 
remain  a  virgin,  and  tun  out  a  drone-lnreeder,  should  she 
sur^e  until  ttie  firing.] 


JUMPING  COWS, 

LooKiNa  over  the  index  to  Thb  Jottsnal  ov  Hobtiotjl- 
TX7BS  of  the  day,  two  or  three  weeks  ago^  I  saw  with  delight 
a  reference*  entitled  "  Jumping  Cows,*'  and  following  it  up 
found  that  some  farmers'  ctub  or  other  great  authori^,  pro- 
posed as  a  tried  and  smiunwftd  method  of  taming  these  over- 


active members  of  sodet^  to  out  Hieir  upper  eyelashes,  wUdi 
they,  or  he,  a£Srmed  to  have  done  sttccessfrilly  with  oxen  and. 
steers.    Now,  we  have  a  cow  whose  habits  are  so  hisU^ 
gymnastic,  that  she  not  only  dears  fences  with  extraozdi#> 
naxy  agOity,  but  attempts  to  stand  on  her  head  on  the  othec 
side.     Of  course,  the  experiment,  was  too  ea^  not  to  be 
tried  at  once,  aaid  for  a  week  or  ten  days  we  watched  the 
cow  and  blessed  T&s  Joubkal  of  HoaTicxji/mnx.     But^ 
alas !  yesterday,  finding  only  aniron-hurdle  fence  between 
her  and  an  alluring  bit  (^garden,  a  promising, crop  of  Brussels 
sprouts  proved  too  much  for  her  fedings,  and— over  she  went. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  will  the  want  of  eyelashes  make  her  proof 
against  every  other  temptation  except  Brussels  ^prrarts?^ 
Or  can  you  suggest  any  more  successful  mode  of  bringing 
active  and  greedy  cows  to  reason  ?    If  so,  you  wiH  oblige  y<Hir 
constant  reader  and  some  time  correi^ondent. — Coghih. 

[Well  do  we  know  the  temptations  held  out  by  Brussels 
sjirouts,  and  wdl  do  we  knew  a  gardener's  feelings  when  he 
finds  a  cow  ruthlesdy  stripping  the  stems.  So  when  we 
read  in  an  Amerioan  journal  that'  the  preventive  of  such 
raids  was  so  simple,  we  hastened  to  reveal  it  to  ous>readecB.. 
(Ah, " Cochin,*'  *' BRiHXAi Poot&l"  will  say»  it  is  only  like 
that^ther  Yankee  tale  about  myself.)  However,  our  cene- 
spondent  mi^^  effectually  restrain  the  gymnastics  of  her 
cow  within  permiwaible  bounds  by  either  hangp'ng  a  piece  of 
sacking  before  the  eyes  of  the  cow  so  as  to  prevent  her 
seeing,  directly  before  her,  but  not  to  prevent  her  looking  on- 
the  ground,  or  a  tether  may  be  strapped  from  the  fare  foofe 
to  the  hind  foot  on  ihe  gaansndeJ] 


PltESEILVESTG-  BACON. 


What  are  the  requisites  for  keeping  baoon  and  hams? 
Are  they  best  kept  sown  up  in  bagsi  hung  up,  or  on  radka-^ 
where  there  is  much  air  or  little  P  What  degree  of  heat? 
Is  it  a  good  plan  to  put  them  in  boxes  filled  up  wit^  malt 
combs  ?— E.  B. 

[I  can  best  reply  to  these  questions  by  drawing  uiK>n  our 
seven  years'  experience  in  this  house,  upon  the  suqject  of 
bacon.    The  oidy  time  Hie  %  troubled  us,  was  when:  the 
flitches  were  put  into  bags;  henoe  we  ha^e  never  used, 
baes  again.    We  hong  the  fiitdies  on  hooks  buOt  into  the 
wall,  on  the  side  of  t^e  kitchen  on  whidi  is  the  fixe.    It  is' 
an  a^  Idtchen,  having'  three  do<»8  in  it.    We  put  a  pieoe* 
of  stidc  an  inch  or  more  in  diiameter  between  the  fdtoh  and* 
the  wall,  this  secures  acurrent  of  air  at  the  baoh.    Thie  heat 
though  mudi  tempered  by  the  airiness  of  the  kitchen,  must 
be  ottsiderable  in  a  place  whero  cooking  is  daily  dose  for  a» 
large  family.    By  the  way,  in  siannier  thefiitdree  are  Ysaaig 
up  n  the  entrance  to  the  kitdien,  for  there  the  tenq>eratare 
is  lower.    I  dine  occasionally  with  a  friend  who  has  his 
bacon  kept  in  a  box  filled  up  with  malt  comb^  but  although 
I  eat  his  fowls,  I  shun  the  bacon  that  accompanies  them  on 
the  table,  for  it  is  always  bad. — ^Wiltshibb  Bftcron.] 


OTJE  IiETTEB  BOX 

BxBMiNoHiJC  Pmzb  LitT .— Cuhtlii  W.  Hqmby  took  tbe  Meoad  prise  in' 
adult  Dorkings,  and  not  Sir  J.  D.  Waoohope,  as  stated  iiL  onr  list  of  lait 
week. 

Hbrs  BAmro  Each  OnRs's  Fsinnu  {T,  O,  £.).— It  JumMj  irlset 
either  from  improper  food,  as  flesh,  whieh  gms  aa  naBattural  afpetite,  sad 
if  withheld  causes  them  to  eat.feath«s  aa  the  nearest  substitiite;  or  frost- 
drf,  hot,  stimulating  food,  whieh  prodaoes  a  ferered  state  of  tlM  indde.. 
The  treatment  is  the  «ame  m  hoth  instances.  Qroond  food  Btyi.ed  with  sold' 
water,  pleotj  of  grass  and  lettoeas  if.  to  h»  had.  Kob  the  bare  ^ots  wtdi 
oompoond  enlphnr  ointments 

Choicb  of  PorLTRT  (rorifcsAire).— Contlnne  to  keep  your  Dorichigi 
raanlng  about,  and  have  some  Spaatob,  Cochins,  or  Brahmaa  t9  itiiit  opal 
layers.    Thej  will  do  well  in  a  mj  small  space. 

Black  Ihdxan  Dvcxs  (dtwAwt).— Ihebillof  the  Dnek  should  be  blaaL 
That  of  the  drake  dark,  nearly  black,  with  a  yellowish  tinge  nndemcaUw 
The  legs  should  be  aa  nearly  black  aa  possiblei  the  only  doTiation  bdng  s> 
orange  tinge.    The  latter  is  not  desirable. 

AsTHMATia  CAMAnT  (P.  Jf.,  JfoffMc^fii).— TooT  CsBstT  Is  ettdartlj^ 
soAriDg  from  asthma.  Tar  water  haa  been  found  benefldsL  One  geotie* 
man  strongly  recommends  rice  water.  The  last  case  I  had  ma  cured  liy 
giving  Spanish  liquorice  in  the  Urdfs  drfaiktBg  water,  aad  the  bird  is  aov 
as  healthy  and  vigoroua  aa  e?er.  Flowars  of  sulphur  is  not  iujurious  to  tks 
birds.  The  little  work  on  the  Canary  and  British  Finches  haa  beea  ps^ 
llshed  some  time,  and  can  be  had  flree  by  post  from  the  office  of  this  Jonsil 
fbrnineteen  atampe.->B.  P.  B. 

Ths  TiifxB  BBs.MASfRK  (CHto),— We  are  obliged  by  the  note  on  bis- 
elaaslcal  errors  in  other  pabUoatlooSt^but  they  are  isoh  as  we  must  ssoid 
in  our  colunnifk 
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WECKLY  CALENDAR. 

"o7 

ll*otta 

"o7 

BECEMBEE  18-19,  1861. 

A^r«a0a  l^nptratan 

Bain  In 

last 
ITyearSk 

Son 
Biass. 

Ban 
San. 

Moon 
EiMS. 

Moon 
Beta. 

Moon's 
Aga. 

Alter    I^Ji^ 
Bon.    1    '•"• 

18 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 

To 

TIK 

F 

B 
Sum 

M 

Apbtlandra  aorantimoa  flowers. 
PmtvcB  OoMsoar  nnn,  1861. 

Great  storm  of  1814. 
Sir  Hampbrey  Dary  bom,  1779. 
4  StnTDAT  iw  AimotT. 
OhafltadSbes  eoognrtfata. 

48.4 

48.1 
45.6 
45  9 
45.0 
44j6 

Nicbl 
32.5 
818 

M.6 

84.4 
38.6 
38.9 
88.5 

Mean. 
89.5 

afts 

4a3 
40.0 
398 
3S9 
8t.l 

Day*. 

2i 

n 

18 

18 
18 
19 
16 

m.    b. 
Oars 

1  6 

2  8 
8      8 

4  8 

5  8 
8      8 

m.    b. 
49ar8 
49      8 
49     a 
49      8 

49  3 
90      3 

50  8 

m*    h. }  m.    b. 

83  4      mom. 

84  5     81      8 
38      6      IS      D 
42      7      40      9 
48      8      15    lu 

'52      9      38     10 
M    10       0    11 

O 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 

m.    s. 
5    21         948 
4    62  >      149 

4    23         866 

.    8    54         861 
3    25         352 
2    5^         358    , 
2    25         864 

Fitm  oteanrattaM  tahern  nesr  Loadoo  dnrinir  ttM  iMt  tMrty-MTea  tmts,  the  avenq^  dajr  temper«tare  of  tho  week  i«i  43.6<',  and  its  niirtit 
Umpemnf  88.7«.     Hm  i^wtMt  iMat  wm  «a» on  tte  16th,  1840;  aad  Uu  lAirest  told.  IS*",  on  the  15tii,  1848.      The  8TMtei( fall  of  lain  wm 
1.24  liNh.                                                                                                                                                                                                                     1 

POTATOES. 

OME  foorteen  yean  ago 
I  was  asked  by  a  ooun- 
tirmftn  of  mine,  a  Bnf- 
f(Ak  fanner,  to  dine 
with  liim.  On  parting 
with  my  friend  he  gave 
me  a  general  invita- 
tion. "  Come,**  said 
he,  and  dine  with  me 
whenever  you  like — 
stand  on  no  ceremoxty, 
for  I  have  always  a 
change  for  diamer, — 
pork  and  cabbage  to- 
da^,  cabbage  and  pork 
Uhmomw"  I  well  remember  my  friend  was  in  despair 
i^Kmt  the  Pdtato,  and  oar  argument  for  and  against  the 
ever-to-be-desired  escident  waxed  long  and  rather  loud  ; 
but  both  of  us  were  bachelors,  so  the  word  "  Hush .'  '* 
never  had  any  occasion  to  become  impressed  upon  us  to 
i«strain  our  volubility.  The  oW  housekeeper  did  not 
interfere  beyond  a  few  smiles,  as  I  expounded  to  my 
friend  my  system  of  cultivating  the  tuber«  and  my  con- 
fidence of  corporeal  sustentation  from  that  particular 
produce  up  to  the  natural  term  of  mv  existence.  I  sent 
him  some  samples  for  seed,  and  tne  result  was  that 
eventually  my  friend  included  Potatoes  in  his  bill  of  fare. 
Poor  fellow!  he  is  now  gone  1o  that  "bourne  from 
whence  no  tra^eUer  returns  to  tell  a  tale ;"  and  I  am 
left  to  repose  on  my  laurels  with  so  much  of  vanity  as  an 
ebscure  grower  of  Potatoes  may  feel  himself  entitled  to 
li^  claim  to,  and  once  m(N*e  through  the  genial  medium 
Of  these  pa^es  make  my  annual  bow,  in  order  to  detail 
my  proceedings  with  my  favourite  vegetable. 

I  planted  thirty-four  varieties  (not  including  seedlinps), 
of  the  Potato  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  nineteen  sorts 
only  of  which  do  I  think  it  worth  whue  to  give  an  account 
ci.  Inquiries  are  often  made  by  correspondents  for  the 
Potatoes  most  suitable  for  particular  modes  of  cultivation : 
therefore  I  purpose  to  divide  my  subject  according  to  the 
wants  of  dinerent  cultivators,  and  so  enable  them  to  know 
at  once  the  sorts  most  suitable  for  the  frame,  the  orcliard- 
honse,  the  garden,  and  the  field,  giving  those  kinds  pre- 
oedenoe  which  toe  in  my  estimation  worthy  to  stand 
first. 

THE  FRAME. 

Ko.  1.  MitckeWs  Sarljf  Albion  Kidney. 

I7o.  2.  8utton*8  Eacehorse. 

These  two  sorts  are  scarcely  distinguishable  apart. 
They  make  small  glazed  haulm,  are  good  croppers,  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  both  attain  the  desirable  quality 
of  firmness  of  tuber  at  an  early  stage  of  their  growth. 

No.  3.  Shviford  Seedling  (Bound). — ^A  diminutive 
dazed  topper,  nxeooeious,  a  good  cropper,  of  esceiioit 
flavour,  th^gh  naving  the  nndeauable  pK^)ert7  of  pro- 
ducing too  mmj  Httb  ones.  I  am  not  awow  that  I 
Ottry  the  appenranee  ef  a  Potato,  but  I  oonstoitiy  fiad 
Ko.  16l«yoi»  TIL,  Hiw  SimiBi. 


myself  discoursing  about  the  tuber  with  entire  strangers 
most  unaccountably  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  iafonna- 
tion  I  gained  as  to  the  origin  of  the  above.  8ome  vears 
ago,  as  I  was  journeying  by  rail  from  London  to  Wood- 
stock, a  substantial  fEirmer-looking  person  and  myself 
having  enumerated  to  each  other  our  approved  sorts,  I 
came  to  speak  in  praise  of  an  early  Potato  I  had  met 
with  a  year  or  two  before  called  the  Shutford  Seedling. 
My  feflow  traveller  agreed  with  me,  and,  curiously 
enough,  he  said  that  he  was  then  about  promoting  some 
kind  of  testimonial  to  the  worthy  man  who  raised  it> 
who,  he  said,  was  the  parish  clerk  of  the  village  of  Shiit^ 
ford,  near  !Baubuiy. 

THE   OBCHABD-HOrSE. 

No.  4  is  a  round  early  Potato.  A  sample  was  scaat  me 
this  spring  to  prove  aj^ainst  my  early  English  kinds  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  Coldstream,  ]N*.B.  For  orohacd- 
house  cultivation  I  do  not  know  any  kind  which  would 
be  more  appropriate.  As  an  early  Potato  for  the  gordoa, 
and  in  regard  to  its  freedom  from  eyes,  handsome  good* 
sized  tubers,  and  weight  of  crop,  it  is  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction;  and  we  have  no  Potato  in  cnltivatian 
that  can  beat  it  for  flavour,  though,  like  our  best  earliert 
sorts,  it  has  a  yellowish  cast  of  flesh.  As  to  its  kcepii^ 
properties,  I  can  say  that  the  tubers  I  received  from  Scot- 
land last  March  were  in  condition  for  table,  and  some  of 
my  produce  on  this  2lith  of  November  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be.  It  has  a  rich,  unique,  moderate-sized  top,  soon 
disposed  to  droop  and  hug  tho  ground — too  sprecliii^, 
I  fear,  for  frame  work.  It  produces  a  profusion  o\  pinS- 
coloured  flowers,  and  every  blossom  gives  a  berry  :  eon* 
soauently  they  should  be  picked  off  in  their  in^ey, 
unless  it  be  determined  to  preserve  some  for  crossinir 
with,  to  which  purpose  I  intend  to  devote  a  few,  for  I 
predict  it  will  prove  a  good  kind  to  cross  with  the  poller 
of  some  of  the  best  of  our  English  white-fleshed  second 
early  varieties. 

?^  o.  5.  WainuUleaoed  Kidney. — A  well-known  Potsfto, 
which  bears  a  larger  top  and  tuber.  It  takes  rather 
longer  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  does  not  prodjco  so 
many  tubers  to  a  root  as  N  os.  1  and  2  ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  a  good  kind,  very  nearly  allied  to  them. 

No.  6.  WJiitC'blossom  Ashleaf. — This  variety  produces 
but  a  few  fine  Kidney  Potatoes  to  a  root,  and  on  that 
account  will  doubtlei»d  long  remain  a  favourite.  It  is  the 
best  kind  to  forward  by  preparing  its  young  shootH,  one 
''  spurt  '*  generally  bocoming  a  monopoliser,  which  be^oap 
planting  can  be  made  to  ittain  substantiaUy  a  length  of 
5  or  6  mches,  by  placing  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
tubers  in  twilight,  in  single  layers,  in  a  temperature  of 
about  60°,  to  be  then  planted  in  large  flower-'pots,  rouf^ 
boxes,  or  many  other  descriptions  of  utensils.  These  may 
be  placed  in  eut-of-the-way  comers  into  which  light  and 
sun  can  penetrate,  for  the  plants  to  produce.  It  requires 
to  be  nearly  ripe  before  it  is  up  to  the  mark  in  flavour, 
and  I  consider  it  inferior  in  that  respect  to  tho  sorts 
mentioned  above.  It  produces  rather  tall  tops  with  but 
little  and  cmmj^ted  {<mage  and  white  blossoms.     Just 
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£ftTOiir  it  with  moiBture  and  ward  off  the  frosts,  and  it  will 
cater  for  itself  easier  than  most  kinds.  It  would  suit  orchard- 
honse  culture  welL 

It  would  oooapy  too  much  space  to  giye  the  particulars  of 
the  aboTO  in  detail  from  my  note-book,  bnt  on  referring  to 
it  I  find  that  the  best  roots  from  the  earliest  digg^ings  ayer- 
aged  from  half  a  pound  up  to  2i  lbs.  on  the  19th  of  July, 
when  the  six  kinds  growing  side  by  side  were  quite  ripe  and 
taken  up.  Mr.  Hoggf  s  Coldstream  Potato  then  gare  2i  lbs. 
to  a  root  repeatedly,  but  none  of  the  others  exceeded  2  lbs. 
for  their  best  roots.  In  one  instance  a  single  tuber  of  the 
former  weighed  half  a  pound.  I  said  last  year  that  I  in- 
tended to  grow  my  early  Potatoes  for  the  future  in  beds ; 
but  I  hare  kept  to  the  ridge  and  trench  plan  as  being  most 
suitable  for  this  ground,  which  is  much  shaded  by  the  trees 
from  Blenheim  Park. 

THE  OASDBN. 

No.  7.  IhiMtree*$  SeedUng  (Bound),  Second  Early. — ^This 
first-class  Potato  yielded  me  per  acre  this  year,  on  an 
ayerage,  rather  more  than  16  tons,  or  225  sacks,  at  3  bushels 
per  sack,  when  grown  on  the  ridge,  each  rid^e  or  row  being 
removed  42  inches,  or  exactly  between  the  sites  of  the  rows 
where  I  gprew  the  same  sort  last  year,  that  patch  of  ground 
having  been  now  seventeen  years  under  Potato  culture. 

No.  8.  Daintree*8  Newest  Seedling  (Kidney),  Second  Early. 
— ^I,  have  this  year  given  this  Potato  a  fair  trial,  and  with 
me  it  proves  to  be  as  like  the  Lapstone  Kidney  as  Sutton's 
Bacehorse  is  to  Mitchell's  Albion.  In  their  flavour  and 
i^pearance  in  the  dish  when  cooked,  I  cannot  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  character  of  their  l^ulm 
when  growing  they  are  exactly  alike,  though  I  must  say 
that  with  me  th^  "run  out"  more  uneven  in  tuber  than 
the  Lapstones ;  and  even  that  excellent  kind  is  by  no  means 
to  be  praised  in  that  respect.  I  shall  carefrdly  select  the 
handsomest  tubers  for  seed,  which  will  tend  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  grow  of  all  shapes.  I  cultivated  four  square 
yards  of  ridge  with  this  seedling,  and  it  gave  nearly  27  lbs. 
weight  of  tubers.  Others,  I  beUeve,  have  it  on  trial,  and  I 
hope  to  have  their  reports.  I  infcend  to  continue  to  grow  it, 
for,  given  an  equal  quality  in  two  Potatoes,  it  is  always 
preferable  to  propagate  the  newest  bred  as  being  better 
able  to  stand  out  against  the  ills  that  tiie  Potato  is  sub- 
ject to. 

No.  9.  LapfUme  Kidney  (Second  Early). — ^Produce  about 
15  tons  per  acre.  This  is  the  kind  that  I  have  previously 
depended  upon  as  my  latest  and  best  keeping  sort.  I  have 
a  fine  sample  of  them. 

No.  10.  Fortyfold  (Bound  Mottled  Blue),  Second  Early.— 
Quality  first-rate ;  it  is  fit  for  table  only  up  to  the  new  year. 
It  is  the  best  of  all  Potatoes  for  mashing.  It  never  cropped 
better  with  me  than  it  has  done  this  year.  It  is  a  very  old 
favourite  of  mine,  though  I  dare  not  grow  it  largely  owing  to 
its  being  so  liable  to  disease.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  tuber  in  that  condition  this 
year. 

No.  11.  Jackson* $  Seedling  (Scarcely  a  Second  Early). — ^This 
is  an  excellent  long-keeping  Potato,  more  delicate  to  eat 
than  even  the  Lapstone,  not  being  quite  so  harsh-diy,  if  I 
may  coin  the  word ;  but  its  growth  of  top  though  handsome 
is  extensive,  and  it  fiowers  profusely  and  is  very  much  dis- 
posed to  berry,  both  of  which  circumstances  are  drawbacks 
when  space  and  time  are  limited.  It  is  pear-shaped,  and 
much  upon  a  par  for  bulk  of  cropping  with  the  Lapstone. 

No.  12.  Fh^, — ^There  are  many  spurious  kinds  of  this 
Potato  about,  as  it  is  an  excellent  mother,  and  it  has  been 
largely  and  indiscriminately  propagated  from.  I  believe 
that  I  have  the  true  Fluke.  It  has  a  dark  spare  foliage,  a 
meagre  top.  with  blossoms  mostly  disposed  to  berry.  It  is 
a  very  useful  sort  in  the  event  of  the  disease  occurring  early, 
for  being  a  late  hardy  Potato,  it  is  then  likely  to  escape  it, 
otherwise  it  is  no  particular  &vourite  of  mine  for  the  table. 
I  have  been  publicly  found  &ult  with  for  calling  it  a  coarse 
variety.  I  have  it  as  good  as  it  can  be  this  year,  but  as  a 
cropper  it  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The  first  four  of  these 
were  taken  up  on  the  20th  of  August;  the  latter  two  on  the 
I2th  of  September. 

THX  FIELD. 

No.  13.  SuUon*s  Finest  Regent  (Bound),  Late.— This  is 
an  excellent  Potato  of  its  class.    I  singled  it  out  two  yean 


ago  from  a  number  of  sorts  at  Messrs.  Sutton's  Seed  Esta- 
blishment, at  Beading.  It  is  an  improvement  I  think  on 
aU  its  numerous  relations,  being  not  so  decayed,  and  in 
shape  rather  oblong  than  round.  It  is  not  quite  so  acrid  in 
its  mrewell  upon  the  palate  as  most  Begents  are.  It  throws 
up  in  this  garden  a  monstrous  top  unmistakeably  Begent  in 
appearance.  Its  average  was  with  me  between  16  and 
17  tons  per  acre,  and  every  poor  man  who  can  should  pro- 
cure it. 

No.  14.  lVee&0ar0r  (Late).— This  is  alarge, mottled-coloured, 
ugly  Potato,  and  eminently  suitable  for  a  poor  man's  patch 
of  ground.  It  produces  very  few  small  tubers,  weighs 
heavily  in  the  scales,  quickly  fills  the  measure,  and  its  fiesh 
is  white,  rich,  and  good.  This  and  the  following  four  soHb 
with  other  field  varieties,  I  could  not  find  room  to  cultivate 
to  any  extent,  for  their  tops  in  this  ground  become  in  sixe 
like  Hazel  bushes,  so  I  confined  their  culture  to  three  larg^ 
sets  of  each  kind,  merely  to  find  how  the  results  tallied 
with  my  previous  observations,  as  to  which  of  the  sorts  I 
considered  the  best  for  a  field.  When  I  write  field,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  kinds  I  recommend  for  that  off-hand 
culture,  would  also  prove  suitable  for  any  light  poor  garden 
ground  where  the  finer  descriptions  of  Potatoes  do  not  answer 
in  cultivation.  The  three  roots  of  the  above  produced  23  lbs. 
weight  of  tubers. 

No.  15.  Prolific  (Late). — A  very  good-flavoured  white 
Potato  and  ugly.    The  three  roots  weighed  22^  lbs. 

No.  16.  Qrgfe  Castle  SeedUng, — ^For  features  and  properties 
like  the  last.    The  three  roots  weighed  24^  Iba. 

No.  17.  Walker's  Begent  (Late).  The  three  roots  weighed 
13i  lbs. 

No.  18.  Scotch  B4mgh  White,  is  as  its  name  implies.  The 
three  roots  weighed  13f  lbs.  The  last  three  sorts  enumerated 
are  some  of  those  which  I  received  in  the  Stewarton  bee-luve 
(of  which  I  hope  ere  long  to  tell  a  tale),  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  Scotland  two  years  ago  by  a  still  unknown  frigid. 
I  have  discarded  the  other  kinds,  but  these  three  I  always 
hope  to  keep  for  remembrance. 

No.  19.  Negro. — A  dark  blue,  flavourless,  large,  oblonff 
Potato,  suitable  for  the  pigs  and  an  immense  cropper.  I  could 
not  decide  how  it  came  about,  but  two  out  of  the  t^iree  of 
these  roots  gave  way  in  midgrowth.  At  one  we  counted 
113  infantine  tubers,  and  at  the  other  131 !  The  third  root 
arrived  at  maturity  and  gave  16  lbs.  in  weight,  and  that  is 
the  heaviest  root  of  Potatoes  I  ever  grew. 

THX  FUTUBS. 

I  have  eight  new  seedling  Potatoes  selected  out  of  fifty, 
and  of  wlu(Si  I  have  a  good  opinion  at  present,  but  which 
another  year's  cultivation  may  induce  me  to  scatter  to  the 
winds.  Unless  a  person  is  careless  as  to  what  rubbish  he 
brings  into  cultivation,  I  scarcely  know  any  kind  of  pro- 
pagation which  requires  more  care,  observaUon,  time,  and 
patience,  than  raising  a  first-rate  Potato.  From  its  first  im- 
pregnated blossom  to  its  appearance  satisfactorily  on  the 
dining-table  it  takes  at  least  four  years  to  do  it  properly, 
and  supposing  ninety-nine  seeds  to  germinate  out  of  one 
hundred,  after  the  years  spent  in  constant  attention,  possibly 
not  one  of  the  progeny  out  of  the  whole  batch  will  be  found 
worthy  of  perpetuation.  Poor  Beaton,  whom  I  have  never 
ceased  to  regret,  used  to  say,  that  it  was  "  easier  to  grow 
Pine  Apples  than  a  good  Potato  now-a-days."  I  should  say 
that  it  is  easier  to  do  so  than  to  raise  a  new  variety. 
Thirteen  out  of  my  fifty  seedlings  I  had  sent  me  by  my  un- 
known friend  from  Scotland.  They  scarcely  weighed  an 
ounce  when  I  received  them  in  a  small  envelope,  and  they 
were  stated  to  be  seedlings  from  the  Fluke.  I  had  thirty- 
seven  seedlings  of  my  own  and  of  the  same  age,  the  produce 
of  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  Jackson's  Seedling,  dusted 
on  some  pistils  of  the  Fluke.  Now,  out  of  these,  after 
three  years  coaxing,  I  have  only  eight  worthy  of  another 
year's  trial,  four  out  of  the  thirteen  from  Scotland,  and  foor 
from  my  own,  and  if  two  of  them  turn  out  what  I  consider 
Potatoes  ought  to  be  before  they  are  reoommended  to  the 
public,  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate.  I  fbrward  you 
samples  of  the  eighteen  kinds  above  enumerated  in  mder 
that  you  may  prove  them  by  tasting,  and  state  if  you  please 
wheti^er  you  consider  the  ridse-and-trenoh  plan  still  con- 
tinues to  produce  tubers  with  flavour  quite  up  to  the  mariL 
— Upwards  and  Onwasds. 
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EAELY  PEAS. 

At  a  time  when  public  and  priyate  enterprise  seem  deter- 
mined to  leaTe  nothing  ontonched  that  there  seems  any 
ohonoe  of  improving,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Peas 
have  also  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  universal  pro- 
greeaiveness,  which  whether  real  or  ideal  is  constantly  at 
work.  Unfortonately,  eveiy  assumed  advance  does  not  prove 
to  be  so,  and  now  and  then  an  absolute  retrogpression  takes 
place ;  but,  on  the  whole,  progress  is  made,  or  what  is  almost 
an  equivalent  thereto,  a  iMickward  tendency  is  prevented  by 
the  movements  of  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  varieties  of  firuits  and  vegetables  so 
numerously  put  forth  year  after  year.  That  Peas  have  been 
no  exception  to  this  rule  I  need  hardly  affirm.  On  the  con- 
trary, each  returning  season  adds  one  or  more  kinds  to  the 
class  of  early  ones,  and  two  or  three,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
general  croppers.  On  the  latter  section  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  make  mu(m  comment  at  present,  but  I  will  take  the  former 
as  possessing  claims  to  attention  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  even  the  most  careless  of  cultivators.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  no  waste  of  time  ip  examine  the  conditions 
which  favour  earliness  in  this  vegetable,  as  well  as  to  name 
some  of  the  kinds  most  suitable  in  this  respect. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  district  which 
has  the  reputation  of  furnishing  earUer  Peas  than  others 
equally  favourably  situated  as  regards  latitude  and  local 
shelter,  and  one  of  the  main  features  which  constitute  early 
maturity  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Some  few  years  ago  I 
visited  a  nobleman's  gardener  who  had  an  extensive  kitdien 
garden  as  well  as  other  grounds  to  manage.  The  kitchen 
garden  had  the  reputation,  and  deservedly  so,  of  being  one 
of  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood;  it  comprised  an  area  of 
some  six  or  seven  acres,  and  had  good  walls  all  round,  and 
one  or  two  crossing  it  in  a  transverse  direction,  with  external 
shelter  on  the  west,  north,  and  east  sides,  while  the  soil 
was  of  a  kind  that  produced  some  of  the  best  vegetables 
and  firuits  in  their  season,  and  the  whole  was  well  managed. 
Of  course,  early  Peas  were  always  aimed  at,  the  various 
modes  by  which  they  are  expected  to  be  obtained  adopted, 
and  all  the  new  kinds  sown  which  are  every  year  offered ; 
but  the  gajndener  candidly  told  me,  and  the  admission  did 
him  honour,  that  one  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  always 
gathered  a  dish  of  Peas  in  the  open  field  earlier  by  four 
or  five  days  than  he  could  from  the  garden,  although  he  had 
adopted  the  most  approved  methods  of  obtaining  tiiem.  He 
had  planted  them  on  a  south  border,  and  had  tried  the 
various  methods  of  autumn  and  spring  sowing,  and  planting 
out  in  various  ways ;  but  the  result  in  six  out  of  seven  years 
was  always  in  &vour  of  the  fSEirmer. 

Now,  this  may  raise  a  doubt  that  something  was  wrong, 
though  the  garden  was  really  a  good  one.  The  walls  pro- 
duced good  Peaches,  and  the  open  quarters  excellent  vege- 
tables. Strawberries,  and  other  smsdl  firuits,  and  skill  and 
ffood  cultivation  were  everywhere  visible ;  but  Nature  had 
denied  the  garden  the  means  of  maturing  a  crop  of  Peas  early 
in  the  season.  The  soil  was  heavy,  stiff,  and  cold,  useful 
qualifications  for  a  summer  garden,  as  the  general  crops 
tiostified  by  their  good  appearance,  but  adverse  to  the  winter 
and  spring  growth  of  such  vegetables  as  have  to  make  their 
growtii  then — as  the  Pea  has  to  do.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  garden  was  well  drained  in  so  fsir  as  mechanical  means 
could  accomplish  that  olrject,  there  being  no  stagnant  water 
fbr  artificial  conduits  to  take  away,  neither  had  good  cul- 
tivation left  anything  undone  to  secure  the  speedy  sinking  of 
rain  water.  The  subsoil  was  stiff,  an  excellent  qualification 
by-the-by  for  nine-tenths  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
den, takmg  everything  into  consideration ;  but,  as  before  ob- 
served, adverse  to  the  early  maturity  of  Peas,  while  the  soil 
which  possessed  the  contrary  qualification  was  deficient  in 
most  of  the  properties  which  rendered  the  other  so  service- 
aUe  in  many  ways — ^for  instance,  that  of  retaining  mois- 
tore  to  supply  the  wants  of  vegetation  in  the  dry  weather 
of  the  dog-days.  The  soil  which  produced  the  early  crop 
aUuded  to  was  of  a  light  gravelly  nature,  resting  also  on 
gravel,  which  would  dndn  off  every  drop  of  moisture  which 
Ml  on  its  thin  covering,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  away 
tiiose  fertilising  matters  which  might  be  artificially  applied. 
In  &ct,  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  which  in  local  phrase  is  described 
ae  a  hot  burning  one  in  summer,  was  the  soil  which  pro- 


duced the  early  Peas,  beatioff  those  on  the  gardener^s  south 
border.  From  such  ground  Condon  is  suppHed  with  basket- 
ftds  of  early  Peas  at  a  time  when  they  are  fax  teom  plentiful 
in  places  equally  fovoured  in  all  other  respects  than  those  of 
soil  and  subsoiL 

It  being  shown  that  a  dry,  open,  stony  soil  is  the  best  to 
ftimish  early  Peas,  it  follows  that  unless  a  soil  of  this  kind  be 
at  command,  an  early  crop  cannot  be  de|>ended  upon,  unless 
expensive  operations  be  undertaken  to  mutate  it,  and  such 
being  seldom  convenient,  those  having  a  stiff,  cool  soil  must 
rest  satisfied,  that  though  unable  to  ftimish  Peas  as  early 
as  their  neighbour,  they  will  most  likely  gain  on  him  in 
summer  CaiUifiower,  Lettuce,  and  many  other  things,  as 
well  as  in  the  prolongation  of  the  main  crop  of  Peas.  Some- 
thing, too,  may  perhaps,  be  done  to  encourage  the  early  ma- 
turi^  of  Peas  in  unfavourable  places,  by  admng  larffe  quan- 
tities of  sand  or  sandstone  shatter,  if  it  can  be  had,  to  the 
stiff  soil ;  and  as  much  of  the  latter  material  as  can  be  pro- 
cured, put  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  would  do  much  to- 
wards improving  the  drainage,  and  increasing  the  power  of 
the  surface  soil  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  early  spring. 
Manure,  too,  is  less  wanted  for  the  early  crop  than  for  later 
ones,  early  maturity  rather  than  prolonged  growth  being 
the  object.  It  likewise  happens  sometimes  that  means 
taken  to  check  growth  are  not  without  their  benefit.  Thus 
cutting  the  rooto  of  Tomatoes  in  autumn  checks  the  growth 
of  useless  vine,  and  hastens  the  maturity  of  the  firuit,  and  in 
like  manner  where  slates  or  fiagstones  are  plentiful,  a  few 
laid  along  under  the  row  check  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  roots,  and  the  plant  being  compelled  either  to  send  its 
roots  farther  for  its  food,  or  huny  on  its  functions,  the 
latter  being  the  more  easily  accomplished,  a  few  days  are 
gained  in  the  crop.  The  soil  should  also  be  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  medium,  the  row  raised  above  the  gene- 
ral level  into  something  like  a  ridge,  the  slate  or  stone 
bottom  but  slightly  depressed  from  the  surface,  and  all  the 
growing  material  raisea  above  it.  Observe,  I  by  no  means 
affirm  that  this  method  will  insure  success  in  tdl  cases,  but 
in  some  it  may  be  beneficial,  and  is  worth  a  trial. — J.  Robson. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FUMES  OF  CHAECOAL  AMONG  PLANTS. 

CUCUMBEBS   IN   DUNG-BED8 — WINTEEING    COLEUS    BLUMEI 

AND   VERSCHAFFELTI. 

I  HAVE  a  lean-to  house  40  feet  by  10  feet,  but  not  heated, 
and  in  it  I  am  obliged  to  keep  all  my  bedding  plants 
through  the  winter,  and  if  a  sharp  winter  some  of  the 
tenderest  of  them  are  severely  cut,  if  not  entirely  killed.  Do 
you  think  the  ftimes  of  charcoal  would  injure  the  plants  at 
all  if  used  merely  to  exclude  firost  ?  As  that  would,  I  sup- 
pose, be  the  only  thing  I  could  use,  would  it  be  injurious  to 
heat  the  house  with  it  a  degree  or  two  above  freezing  F 

When  would  be  the  earUest  time  I  could  sow  Cucumber 
seed  with  any  hope  of  success  ?  I  should  grow  the  plants 
on  dung  hotbeds,  and  should  like  to  commence  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  suppose  the  Improved  Sion  House  is  the  best 
for  early  forcing. 

.  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  healthy  young  plants  of  the  Ooleus 
Blumei  and  Verschaffelti,  in  three-inch  pots  in  a  cold 
greenhouse,  but  am  afiraid  I  shall  lose  them  all,  as  several 
of  them  are  already  dead,  and  the  others  are  dying  off;  the 
points  of  the  shoots  mildew,  and  the  stems  rot  off,  although 
they  are  kept  almost  dry.  Would  you  tell  me  how  I  could 
winter  these  pretty  plants  ? — A  Touho  Gasdeneb. 

[Burning  charcoal  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  will  always 
be  ii^jurious  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  house,  and 
the  nature  of  the  plants.  Some  leathery-leaved  plants,  and 
even  soft-leaved  ones  Hke  the  Scarlet  Geraniume,  will  stand 
much  more  than  any  others.  Merely  to  heat  a  degree  or 
two  above  freezing,  is  rather  dose  saUing,  unless  you  stay 
beside  your  charcoal  pans  all  night.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  such  a  nice  house  at  once  to  purchase  one  or  two  small  iron 
stoves,  which  you  might  do  for  firom  30».  to  35s.  each,  with  a 
funnel  to  go  outside  ?  The  advantage  of  two  would  be  that 
you  would  never  require  to  make  either  of  the  stoves  very 
hot.  If  the  house  is  not  lofty,  one  fair-sized  brick  Amotf  s 
stove  would  answer  to  keep  out  frost,  and  a  pan  of  water  on 
the  top  would  give  a  nice  moist  atmosphere.    We  need  say 
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BOfCkiiig  of  a  floe,  or  hot  water,  bat  it  is  a  pity  to  tmet  a 
hoase  of  such  a  aiSe  fhll  of  beddhig  plants  to  the  mercies  of 
charcoal,  unless,  indeed,  yon  bom  it  in  a  dose  vessel,  with  a 
small  funnel  to  take  off  the  fumes. 

We  presume  you  cannot  cover  the  roof  of  your  house 
thickly ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  so,  nor  yet  use  heat,  then  the 
best  plan  for  keeping  plants  in  such  a  house  would  be  the 
fallowing,  which  we  have  several  times  adopted,  when  we 
could  get  no  heat.  The  plants  instead  of  being  set  on 
stages  were  placed  in  bed^say  4  feet  wide,  on  the  floor  of 
tlie  house,  with  15  inches  of  a  passage  between  the  beds.  A 
few  sticks  or  wires  were  hooped  over  the  beds  of  plants, 
which  were  kept  rather  dry  all  the  winter.  The  roof  would 
keep  out  a  little  fbrost.  When  more  than  a  few  degrees  were 
expected,  a  mat,  or  a  cloth  of  any  kind  was  thrown  over  the 
hoops,  and  when  the  frost  became  more  intense  still,  a  few 
inches  of  rough  hay,  or  dry  litter  was  thrown  lightly  over 
ihe  doth  or  mat.  Plants  can  be  much  more  easily  kept  in 
such  a  house  so  heated,  than  in  any  mere  cold  pit  or  fnme. 
If  anything  like  attention  is  paid,  the  plants  will  scarcely 
ever  suffer  from  damp,  and  all  tiie  attention  necessary  for 
them  can  always  be  given  under  cover  of  the  roof  We 
baive  no  doubt  that  in  an  unheated  orchard-house,  great 
quantities  of  plants  may  so  be  kept.  We  thus  preserved 
many  last  seasim,  and  without  a  cloth,  by  merely  using 
clean  dry  litter.  If  that  dry  material  is  turned  over  fre- 
foantly,  it  wiU  keep  out  much  frost.  All  outside  coverings 
kwe  their  protecting  power  in  proportion  as  they  become  wet 
aad  dense.  Onoe  we  had  a  lot  of  fine  plants  on  stages  in 
anoh  a  house  as  our  correspondent's,  and  an  unexpected 
froet  of  a  three  weeks*  duration  having  set  in,  the  plants 
w«re  saved  by  being  fdl  collected  under  the  stage,  and  the 
stage  covered  round  and  over  with  cloths  and  matting,  and 
when  the  thermometer  under  the  covering  fell  to  34^,  then 
4  inches  of  litter  was  placed  all  over.  The  plants  remained 
thus  shut  up  until  the  frost  was  gone,  and  suffered  much 
less  than  they  would  have  done  had  frost  been  kept  out  by 
pans  of  burning  charooaL 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing  Cucumbers  for  fruiting  in  dung- 
beds,  you  may  commence  directly,  if  you  can  obtain  dung 
enough  to  carry  you  on.  In  sowing,  you  may  have  a  bed  fully 
3  feet  in  height,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  larger  all  nyund 
than  the  frame.  A  one-light  box  will  be  as  good  for  this 
purpose  as  a  larger.  The  i^ants  will  then  be  advancing 
whilst  you  are  preparing  material  for  your  fruiting-bed. 
With  covering  mp  you  should  be  able  to  command  70°  of 
temperature.  We  need  not  say  that  the  heat  must  be  sweet, 
which  you  will  know  if  the  condensed  moisture  on  the  glass 
is  as  clear  as  dew  drope.  For  a  good  bed  to  carry  you 
through  the  spriag  and  summer,  it  woold  require  to  be  at 
least  4  feet  hig^  at  back,  and  3i  feet  in  front,  and  to  keep 
the  air  inside  dry  and  sweet,  we  prefer  banking  up  litter  to 
the  top  of  the  frame  all  round,  liuch  of  the  siicoess  will 
dex^end  on  having  a  dry  or  waterproof  covering.  When  in 
ear  young  days  we  used  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  winter  and 
spring  in  dung-beds,  we  lik4^  to  have  double  sashes  to  use 
when  we  wished,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
sashes  when  they  became  at  all  dirty.  This  was  easily 
■Nmaged  by  having  two-light  or  three-light  frames,  two  at 
least  of  one  size.  It  was  only  during  the  worst  months  of 
the  year  that  we  found  changing  the  sashes  advisable.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  clean  a  sash  in  use,  it  was  taken 
off  in  an  instant,  and  a  dry  dean  one  put  cm  as  quickly. 
With  plenty  of  numure,  sufficient  labour  power,  and  an 
extra  amount  of  care  and  attention.  Cucumbers  B»y  thus  be 
grown  early  as  well  as  by  hot  water ;  but  constant  attention 
must  be  given  to  keep  up  the  temperature,  and  a  wholesome 
atmosphere. 

You  will  not  succeed  in  keeping  Coleus  Blumei  and  Ver- 
sohaffelti  in  your  cold  house.  If  you  heated  the  house  you 
might  keep  them  by  having  a  box  made  in  which  to  place 
the  plants,  with  a  hand-light,  or  a  large  square  or  two  of 
g^B  over  it.  By  some  means  you  must  give  a  rather  dry 
temperature  of  from  45**  to  50^.  We  think  you  may  keep 
them  m  your  living-room  more  easily  than  in  an  orchard- 
house.  An  amateur  kept  a  lot  last  season  according  to  our 
directions.  Tiie  plants  were  small,  struck  in  August,  and 
potted  In  three-inch  pots ;  others  were  struck  about  the  end 
of  September,  fofu*  or  five  round  the  sides  of  a  four-inch 
pot,  and  were  left  in  the  cutting-pots  all  the  winter.    He 


had  for  these  and  sinular  things  two  rough  boxes,  made 
18  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  square,  a  bottom  of  zinc  was 
placed  5  inches  from  the  bottom  of  tito  box,  the  place 
beneath  had  putty  placed  all  round  the  sides  at  the  joints, 
and  then  the  whole  below  t^e  zinc  was  well  tarred,  and  dose 
time  enough  to  diy  well  befbre  being  used.  A  simple  plug- 
hole was  left  at  the  top  and  bottom  ror  pouring  in  hot  water, 
and  letting  it  off  when  cold.  Little  bits  of  wood  for  placc^ 
the  pots  on  were  set  inside,  and  the  top  of  the  box  was  ooverea 
by  two  squares  of  glass  laid  on.  In  severe  weal^er  the  glass 
could  be  covered.  When  more  severe  still  a  little  hot  water 
from  a  teakettle  would  heat  the  enclosed  space  through  tike 
zinc,  and  the  bits  of  board  free  of  the  zinc  prevented  the  pots 
being  over-heated.  Something  of  the  same  contrivance 
would  do  in  the  cold  house,  but,  of  course,  it  would  be  more 
easily  looked  after  in  a  dwelling-house.  Such  little  boxes, 
rough  or  degantly  made,  would  also  be  valuable  to  amateun 
for  propaga^g. — B.  P.] 


KOSES  SUITABLE  to  the  NOETH  of  ENGLAITO, 
TEELAND,  AT^D  SCOTLAND. 

Thb  artide  on  pillar  Boees  for  a  oonservatoiy  (page  110), 
has  been  read  in  Ireland,  and  acknowledged  by  a  distin- 
goished  oountess ;  and  I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  noddieins  df  England,  and  also  to  penoos 
living  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  if  I  gave  aliat  of  hardy,  ex- 
cellent, free-blooming  Boses  suitable  to  their  ciseomstaaoef. 

As  their  countries  are  eitlier  cold  or  hnmid,  th^  gnnwiers 
short,  and  their  winters  severe,  I  advise  them  to  get  some 
of  the  Boses  named  beneath,  on  the  hardy,  qoiok-grewmg 
Manetti  stock.  Those  in  italics  are  rather  far  ornament 
than  show.  Those  to  whidi  an  asterii^  is  prefixed  bmi^  net 
open  well  inhnmid  cold  seasons,  or  late  in  the  season,  u^eas 
they  are  under  south  walls.  The  Boses  recommended  are 
equally  good  for  all  parts  of  England. 

SUMJUn  BOSKS. 

White. — ^Madame  Zoutman,  Madame  PUtnUer,  Triemph»  da 
Bayeaux.  Flbsh-colottbsd. — ^Mad.  Audot.  VAAisaATHD.— 
Maideline,  Tricolore  de  Flandres.  Bosb-coloubsd. — Charies 
Lawson,  La  Yille  de  Bruxdles,  La  Yolupt^,  Paul  Pefxas. 
Dabk  Cbimson. — Boula  de  Nanteuil,  Frederick  II.,  Triomphe 
de  Jaussens.  Blush. — ^W.  Tdfl,  Queen  of  D^oaark.  Cmv- 
soN. — Paul  Bioaut,  Eean,  Napoleon,  D' Aguesseau,  Ch^n^dol^ 
Brennus.  Pimk. — Coupe  d'H^b^,  Cheurles  Duval.  Fuvm 
Slate. — Schism^er.  Moss  Boses,  Crimscm,  Tianeii,  Baromie 
de  Wassenaer. 

Observations. — Have  two  sets  of  these.  Cut  bade  ose 
set  early,  and  do  not  remove  them.  Bemove  the  other  set 
later  in  the  spring,  and  cut  them  back  later.  This  w31 
prolong  the  bloom.  They  are  aH  hardy,  beaatifhl,  free,  and 
abundant  bloomers,  and  many  of  them  quite  distanot  and  as 
yet  unmatched  by  autumnals.  They  will  all  make  pole 
Boses  if  desired,  and  are  equally  good  on  the  briar  and 
ManettL  Those  who  g^ve  them  up  **  commit  (to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Talleyrand),  a  blunder  worse  than  a  came.** 

AUTUMNAL  B08B8. 

White. — *Acidalie,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Sombreuil,  Mad .  Alfred 
de  Bougemont,  Mad.  Massot.  Boss-goloubbd. — ^Anna  de 
Diesbach,  Anna  Alexieff,  Cecile  de  ChabriUant,  John  Hopper, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  La  Yille  de  St.  Denis,  Banmne 
Prevoet,  W.  (Griffiths,  Louise  Odier,  Reynoldi  Hole,  Baron 
Gonella.  Blush. — Caroline  de  Sansal,  *Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  Ybbt  Dabk  Cbihson. — ^Prince  Camille  de  Bo* 
han.  Due  de  Cazes,  Yicomte  Yigier,  Lord  Macau  lay.  His. 
W.  Paul,  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  I^rinoesse  Mathilda,  and 
Bichard  Smith.  Cbimson,  Bed,  Sc ablet,  Pubpls,  ob  Shaab 
THEREOF. — Charles  Lefebvre,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Jules  Mazgot- 
tin.  General  Jacqueminot,  Mar^chal  Yaillant^  Triomphe  de 
Paris,  Geant  des  Batailles,  Pauline  Lanzezeur,  Prudent 
Lincoln,  Peter  Lawson,  Madame  Boutin,  Mrs.  C.  Wood» 
Madame  C.  Joignoaux,  *Madame  Julie  Daran,  Professor 
Eoch,  Beauty  oi  Waltham,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  ^Monsieur 
de  Moutigny,  Eug^e  Appert,  Fran9oiB  Lacharme,  Dudiesi 
of  Norfolk,  Souvenir  de  C.  Montault,  Madame  L.  Carique, 
Mrs.  Elliot,  Pius  IX.  Yellow. — Gloise  de  D\jon.  For  a 
South  Wall. — Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de  Bonnes.  Celine  Fo- 
restier,  Mdlle.  ArisUde.    Buff. — Bourbon  Queen, 
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The  above  are  what  I  recommend.  The  following  are 
magnificent  and  very  hardy,  but  I  cannot  tell  whether  the j 
would  <^n  in  the  north  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland : — 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Doc  de  Bohan,  Auguste  Mie,  Souyenir 
de  la  Beine  de  TAngleterre,  General  Washington,  and 
Bnchesse  d'Orleans.  Those  with  an  asterisk  had  better  be 
put  near  or  close  to  a  south  walL  As  regards  the  preceding 
six  people  must  please  themselves. 

If  you  intend  to  have  a  large  rosarium,  the  proper  way 
to  begin  is  to  have  100  each  of  Jules  Marg^ttin,  Senateur 
Yaisse,  Cecile  de  Chabrillant,  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  and 
others  in  proportion.  Instead  of  heaps  of  varieties,  accu- 
mulate fewer  and  really  good  sorts.  Sulrject  to  the  obser- 
vations made,  I  am  sure  that  the  persons  for  whom  the 
selection  is  made  could  not  make  a  disappointing  collection. 

One  word  to  "Loch  Ness."  Acidalie  is  a  very  strong 
gzower;  Triomphe  de  Lyons  and  Dr.  Brettonneau  are  bad 
growers ;  Celina  is  only  fit  to  bud  upon ;  Anguste  Mie  must 
be  taken  up  annually,  and  have  the  roots  cut  back.  In 
strcmg  lands  Manetti  Roses  should  be  root-pruned  annually 
in  loco,  or  be  taken  up  and  root-pruned.  They  will  then 
give  their  flowers,  and  be  less  likely  to  run  bHnd. — "W.  F. 
KAi>CLyFFB,  BtuHUon, 


SEEDLING  MEDLAES. 

I  SHOTTiiD  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  your  numerous 
leaders  if  they  have  ever  succeeded  in  raising  Medlars  from 
seed.  I  have  often  examined  the  stones,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  find  any  kernel  in  them ;  yet  in  spite  of  that 
I  have  sown  them,  and  waited  one  or  two  years,  hoping  that 
a  perfect  seed  or  two  might  have  escaped  me,  but  no  plant 
has  ever  made  its  appearance.  I  enclose  a  few  seeds  taken 
from  the  Nottingham  Medlars,  of  a  full  size,  and  quite  ripe. 
I  confess  to  being  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tins  kind  of 
frnitt  a  native  of  our  climate,  not  maturing  its  seeds. — 

MXO'ILUS. 

JQ«rtner  says  that  the  stones  of  the  Medlar  are  one- 
led,  the  cell  contaiBxng  two  seeds,  one  usually  abortive ; 
the  oUier  is  obovate,  compressed,  whitish,  with  a  brown  spot 
BMT  the  top.  Miller  says  that  if  the  seed  be  taken  as  soon 
as  tiie  £nxit  is  ripe,  and  be  sown  the  same  antumn,  the  seed- 
lings appear  the  following  spring.  We  never  tried  thus 
to  propagate  the  Medlar,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one 
informing  ns  of  their  experience. — Eds.] 


A  VINEIIY  FUKNACE. 

I  AH  about  to  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience,  and  in 
letonif  at  the  conclusion,  ask  a  little  of  your  advice.  In 
April,  1864, 1  built  a  small  vinery  17  feet  wide  and  22  long ; 
a  pit  in  the  middle  4  feet  wide  and  10  long ;  flues  round  the 
jf&,  with  an  air  space  between  them  and  the  pit  wall;  the  said 
air  m>aoe  coming  over  the  flue  at  the  hottest  part  from  the 
outside,  as  menfioned  in  one  part  of  the  last  volume  of  the 
Jonmal ;  all  made  as  th^e  stated,  except  that  over  tho  fire- 
grate the  fiame  can  rise  up  to  the  top  of  the  flue ;  and  oppo- 
lite  the  fine  end  is  a  door,  from  which,  down  to  the  gyrate, 
may  be  3  feet.  I  have  an  ashpit  door  to  regulate  draught; 
there  is  also  a  ftimace  door  at  the  proper  pla^ ;  the  fire  door 
is  opened,  and  the  fire  made,  in  the  usual  wav.  When  the  fire 
has  burnt  up  I  close  the  proper  fire  door  firmly,  and  open 
this  at  the  flue  end*  and  then  fill  the  fire-box  any  depth  with 
coke  or  cinders,  which  I  can  then  regulate  to  bum  any 
XHimber  of  hours  under  twelve.  I  fancy  the  fhmace  heats  eco- 
nomically, but  as  it  has  not  been  used  in  forcing  I  cannot  as 
yet  well  affirm  that  this  is  the  case.  Now,  between  the  pit 
and  the  firont  of  the  house  is  a  border  4  feet  wide,  3  feet 
de^,  1  foot  stone  and  concrete,  then  soil  firom  turves,  mortar 
rabbish,  and  a  few  bones.  In  it  were  planted  on  May  17th 
sevenVines,  their  roots  only  covered  3  or  4  inches.  No.  1  Vine, 
Blade  Hamburgh,  grew  3  feet ;  wood  ripe  now,  and  leaves 
aH  off;  but  this  is  just  at  the  end  of  the  house.  2nd  Vine, 
Black  Hamburgh,  only  grew  a  foot ;  wood  ripe,  leaves  off. 
8rd  Vine,  Blaek  Hamburgh,  grew  7  feet ;  wood  ripe,  leaves 
yellow.  4th  Vine,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  grew  6  feet;  wood 
tA]^  leaves  on.    5th  Vine,  Purple  Constuitia,  3  feet ;  wood 


ripe,  leaves  partly  off.  6th  Vine,  Bid  well's  Seedling,  grew 
8  f^t;  leaves  partly  off,  ripe  all  but  the  end.  7th  vise, 
Boyal  Muscadine,  grew  8  feet;  wood  ripe,  and  learres  yellow. 
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All  the  Vines  were  3  feet  6  indies  apart  except  the  Motoat 
Hamborgfa,  and  it  is  planted  close  to  a  Black  Hambvr^. 
Some  of  the  Vines  had  half-inch  wood  when  planted,  tbo 
others  three-eighths;  of  the  new  wood  none  exceeded  three- 
eighths.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  to  these  Vines — cut  them 
down  to  two  or  three  eyes  ?  The  front  rods  are  4  ffeet  long, 
and  all  eyes  are  rubbed  off,  as  the  place  is  4  feet  6  inches  to 
rafter  bottom,  and  the  house  is  15  feet  high  at  back.  Any 
further  advice  will  be  very  acceptable  to  me,  as  I  am  a  aev 
beginner.  Some  of  the  eyes  are  very  small,  the  othen 
pretty  prominent.    I  have  Sanders  on  the  Vine. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  a  stock  of  bedding  plants 
without  obtaining  too  much  from  the  nurseries,  as  thai  is 
expensive  ?— W.  W.,  Northallerton, 

[Your  construction  of  furnace  is  excellent,  and  the  t(m 
door  for  feeding  the  furnace  must  be  a  handy  and  a  deaoly 
mode  of  feeding,  besides  actmg  (m  the  slow-oombustiMi 
priaeq^e.  It  is  a  move  in  the  ri^t  direction.  For  the 
future  good  <yf  the  Vines  we  would  cut  them  all  back  to 
two  good  eyes  about  the  middle  of  December,  and  when  they 
p«islwd  select  the  strongest  shoot,  rubbing  the  oth«  «ff. 
There  must  have  been  unaccountable  reasons  for  the  poop 
growths  made ;  ours,  planted  in  the  eye,  shot  out  to  a  length 
of  20£oet. 

You  do  not  say  what  kind  of  plants  you  wish  to  g«t  a 
8to<^  of,  nor  the  kinds  at  present  in  hand ;  but  if  yon  give 
nsihe  names  of  those  yon  have  we  will  tell  you  hoir  t© 
obtein  a  ste<^  from  them.  Once  you  have  the  sorts  tbete 
is  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  nurseries  except  for  new  sarte, 
and  to  repair  misfortunes.] 


INTEEEUPTION  OF  BOTTOM  HEAT. 

I HATB  just  built  a  small  stove,  with  two  pipes  for  top  heat 
all  round,  and  two  four-inch  pipes  under  each  bed  for  bottom 
heat.  The  pipes  are  in  a  chamber  covered  with  slates, 
upon  the  slates  are  a  few  inches  of  broken  bricks,  &c.,  and 
then  a  bed  of  leaf  mould,  ftUl  of  sticks  and  very  rough,  tbr 
about  18  inches  in  depth;  in  that  I  have  plunged  the  pots, 
but  I  find  I  can  get  very  little  bottom  heat,  not  netafy 
enough  for  propagatmg,  and  sometimes  the  soil  even  feeis 
quite  cold,  lind  yet  the  top  pipes  are  quite  hot,  and  Hat 
teiiq)erature  of  the  house  is  between  70^  and  80°.  Bo  yon 
think  any  other  material  than  leaf  mould  would  be  better? 
The  leaf  mould  is  also  full  of  worms,  woodlice,  and  many 
other  insects.  If  I  retain  the  leaf  mould,  how  can  I  best  get 
rid  of  the  worms  ?  Would  tan  or  cocoa-nut  refuse  be  bH^ter 
than  the  leaf  mould  in  respect  to  letting  the  bottom  heat 
penetrate?  From  the  bottom  pipes  to  the  surfe^je  of  mocdd 
is  about  2  feel — S.  E.  H. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  your  top  pipes  for  heating  the 
air  of  the  house  act  efficiently.  Have  you  felt  the  pipes  in 
the  chamber  to  see  if  they  are  equally  hot  ?  because  if  not, 
there  is  something  to  be  done  to  secure  a  free  circulation  in 
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the  chamber  as  well  as  in  the  exposed  pipes.  If  these 
chamber-pipes  are  hot  enough,  then  there  is  nothing  wrong 
in  the  heatmg.  These  chamber-pipes  will  be  most  efficient 
in  heating  the  slate  if  placed  not  tax  from  it.  If  the  pipes  are 
hot,  and  yet  the  slate  does  not  become  so,  open  a  few  holes, 
say  a  conple  of  inches  square,  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
communicating  with  the  air  of  the  house,  passage,  &c. 
Lime  or  salt  inH  destroy  the  worms  in  your  leaf  mould;  the 
former  will  be  the  safest,  as  salt  in  excess  would  injure  your 
plants  and  cuttings.  Cocoa-nut  refuse  will  save  you  from 
the  worms,  but  it  wiU  be  as  bad  a  conductor  of  heat  as  the 
rough  leaf  mould,  and  if  it  become  dry  at  the  bottom  will  keep 
all  the  heat  about  the  slates.  Instead  of  this  18  inches  of 
rough  leaf  mould,  tise  some  5  or  6  inches  of  sand  or  roughish 
ashes,  and  if  the  slate  becomes  hot  they  too  will  be  so.  For 
all  tender  things,  however,  for  which  you  require  extra  heat, 
you  should  have  a  glass  hand-light,  &c.,  to  place  over  your 
cuttings,  as  that  will  keep  the  heat  from  radiating.  From 
80^  to  90*^  will  be  high  enough  for  the  tenderest.] 


EOSES  BUDDED  ON  THE  BLACKBEEEY. 

I  HAvx  tried  this  and  the  buds  did  not  take  (see  page  456). 
I  have  budded  Maurice  Bemardin  on  the  Sweet  Briar  tlus 
summer ;  it  has  taken  and  made  wood. — ^W.  F.  Eadcltffx, 
RtuhUm, 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL    SOCIETY'S    FEUIT, 
VEGETABLE,  AND  EOOT  SHOW. 

This,  which  was  termed  an  "  International  Show,"  com- 
menced on  Wednesday  last,  and  terminated,  so  far  as 
perishable  fruit  and  vegetables  were  concerned,  on  Saturday 
last ;  but  the  other  objects  will  remain  till  the  I6th.  There 
were  upwards  of  eighty  classes  in  the  schedule,  but  as  no 
money  prizes  were  offered — merely  certificates  bearing  a 
money  value  according  to  the  receipts — ^in  many  of  the  classes 
there  was  little  and  in  some  no  competition.  The  Show, 
nevertheless,  was  a  large  one,  and  the  display  made  by  the 
Apples  and  Pears,  of  which  it  was  principally  composed, 
was  very  extensive  and  good,  and  served  in  some  measure 
to  compensate  for  the  small  quantity  of  hothouse  fruit  shown. 
Not  only  did  they  closely  fill  a  range  of  tabling  running 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  conservatory,  but  they  ex- 
tended into  both  the  joining  arcades. 

Though  there  were  classes  for  collections  of  fruit  from 
frxiiterers  and  private  growers,  Messrs.  Webber  &  Co.,  of 
Covent  Garden,  were  the  only  English  exhibitors.  Their 
collection  was  well  arranged  for  effect,  and  consisted  of  a  noble 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pine  Apple  in  the  centre,  two  others 
of  less  size,  two  Black  Jamaicas,  and  two  Queens,  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Muscat  Grapes,  Prickly  Pears,  Tangerine  Oranges, 
twelve  splendid  specimens  of  foreign-g^own  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  Pears  between  8  and  9  inches  long  and  6  in  dia- 
meter, and  weighing  collectively  29i  lbs. ;  Catillac,  Easter 
Beurr^,  and  Glou  Morceau,  very  fine ;  Beinette  du  Canada, 
Calville  Blanche,  and  Gloria  Mundi  Apples,  Pomme  d'Api, 
Matthews'  Eliza  Pear,  &c.  The  merit  of  this  fine  collection 
was  recognised  by  a  first-class  certificate. 

Pine  Apples  were  very  poorly  represented  as  regards 
numbers.  By  far  the  best  were  two  noble  Smooth-leaved 
Cayennes,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  M^'esty  at 
Frogmore,  each  weighing  about  7i  lbs.  A  Black  Antigua,  of 
3ilbs.,  from  Mr.  Neale,  Banbury,  was  second,  and  a  Smooth 
Cayenne  of  3 lbs.  12  ozs.  from  Mr.  Wallis,  Astle  Park,  third; 
a  Black  Prince,  of  7  lbs.  6  ozs.  coming  also  from  the  same. 
The  best  Queen  was  one  of  3  lbs.,  from  Mr.  Heather,  gar- 
dener to  £.  Pulford,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton. 

Grapes  were  very  good  for  the  season,  but  the  exhibitors 
were  few.  There  were  only  two  of  White  Grapes,  Mr.  Till- 
yard,  Bentley  Priory,  who  was  first ;  and  Mr.  A.  Ingram, 
Highgrove,  Beading,  second,  both  having  large,  regular 
bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  large  in  berry,  and  beau- 
tifully ripened.  Of  Black  Hamburgh,  both  in  the  class  for 
six,  and  in  that  for  three  bunches,  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  were  first,  with  fine  bunches,  large  in  berry,  and 
well  coloui-ed;  and  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  Hall,  whose  name  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  quality,  second;  Mr.  Frisby,  Sleafqrd, 
third.    Bunches  cut  from  the  large  Vine  at  Cumberland 


Lodge,  were  asain  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  T.  Ingram. 
In  Any  other  Black  kind,  fine  bunches  of  West's  St.  Peter's, 
from  Mr.  Tillyard,  were  first ;  and  Barbarossa,  from  Metsxs. 
Lane,  second ;  Lady  Downes*,  from  Mr.  Frisby,  third.  Mesan. 
Lane  likewise  exhibited  fine  baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
Barbarossa,  Black  IVince,  and  Esperione,  in  the  MisceUa- 
neous  Class. 

Peabs,  both  of  dessert  aud  kitchen  kinds,  were  nu 
rously  shown,  and  the  former  comprised  many  fine  exa    me- 
of  Glou  Morceau,  Easter  Beurr^,  Chaumontel,  Beurr^  Eanoe, 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  &c. 

For  twelve  dishes,  Mr.  T.  Ingram  was  first,  with  Prince 
Albert,  Chaumontel,  fine  and  highly  coloured,  as  indeed 
were  most  of  the  others  in  his  collection ;  Easter  Beun^ 
Shobden  Court,  Glou  Morceau,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Knighf  s 
Monarch,  Groom's  Princess  Eoyal,  Jean  de  Witte,  Winter 
Nelis,  Moccas,  and  Passe  Colmar.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to 
W.  Wells,  Esq.,  Bedleaf,  who  was  second,  had  likewise  an 
excellent  collection,  the  fruit  set  out  upon  Ivy  leaves,  and 
whitb.  comprised  Baronne  de  Mello,  Old  Colmar,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  others  already  named.  Mr.  Lumsden,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  M.  Hamilton,  Sleaford,  was  third. 

In  the  clwBB  for  six  dishes  the  competitors  were  more 
numerous.  2^.  Tillyard  was  first  with  Chaumontel  (finely 
coloured).  Passe  Colmar,  Beurr^  de  Eance,  Glou  Morceau 
(very  large  and  &ie),  Easter  Beurr^,  and  Josephine  de 
Malines.  Mr.  Phillips,  gardener  to  J.  Barton,  Esq.,  Ponte- 
fract,  was  second;  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  W.  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  Horsham,  third.  Several  collections  in  this  class  were 
for  various  reasons  disqualified,  and  among  them  one  firom 
I.  Corbi^re,  Esq.,  Cerisy  Belle  Etoile,  Normandy,  which 
contained  fine  examples  of  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  a  kitchen 
Pear,  under  the  name  of  Belle  Angevine,  Easter  Beun^ 
very  fine,  but  in  duplicate,  and  Colmar  des  Invalides. 

In  three  dishes  Mr.  Beasley,  Twyford  Abbey,  Acton,  was 
first  with  good  fruit  of  Chaumontel,  Glou  Morceau,  ai^ 
Easter  Beurr^;  Mr.  Earley,  DigsweU,  second,  and  Mr.  A. 
Ingram  third.  The  best  single  <£sh  was  Glou  Morceau,  frocn 
Mr.  Ford ;  and  Beurre  Diel,  from  Mr.  Westbrook,  was  second. 

The  heaviest  five  came  from  Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  U.  Williams,  Tring  Park.  The  kind  was  Glou  Morcean, 
very  large,  but  the  weight  was  not  stated ;  next  came  Chau- 
montel, from  Mr.  Plester,  and,  third,  Glou  Morcean,  from 
Mr.  Phillips. 

In  kitchen  Pears  the  best  single  dish  was  Catillac  ^oe, 
from  Mr.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbuiy ;  Uurge 
and  fine  Uvedale's,  from  Mr.  Scrymger,  were  second,  and 
the  same  kind,  from  Mr.  Cox,  third.  In  no  case  did  the 
weights  of  these  dishes  appear  remarkable. 

^PLES  were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  of  the  collec- 
tions very  fine.  For  twelve  dishes  Mr.  T.  Ingram  was  first, 
having,  amongst  others,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gipsy  King,  an 
Apple  of  his  own  raising,  a  good  keeper,  and  of  excdtlent 
fiavour ;  Court  Pendu-Plat,  Kibston  Pippin,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Rosemary  Busset,  Old  and  Scarlet  Nonparmls,  and 
Fearn*s  Pippin.  This  was  a  very  fine  collection,  and  many  of 
the  fruit  were  highly  coloured.  In  the  latter  respect,  however, 
those  from  Mr.  Cox,  of  Bedleaf,  were  the  most  remarkable ; 
several  of  them  were  naturally  high-coloured  varieties,  and, 
ripened  in  the  fine  climate  of  Kent,  they  were  almost  dazzling, 
and  threw  a  ruddy  glow  around  them.  They  consisted  of 
Brabant  Bellefieur,  Col.  Vaughan,  Baddow  Pippin,  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain,  Bibston,  Blenlieim,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Winter  Pearmain,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Ac 
Tins  collection,  and  that  from  Mr.  Betteridge,  Milton  HOI, 
Steventon,  were  equal  third;  excellent  collections  from 
Messrs.  Lane,  St.  Mary*s  Cray,  and  Mr.  Ford,  being  second. 
In  six  dishes  Mr.  Betteridge  was  first,  Mr.  Kaile  second, 
and  Messrs.  Lane,  St.  Mary's  Cray,  third.  In  this  dass 
were  shown  fine  examples  of  King  of  the  Pippins,  Court 
Pendu-Plat,  Feam's  Pippin,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Non- 
pareil, Loan's  Pearmain,  and  Spanish  Pearmain,  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  but  stiUed 
to  be  distinct  from  that  kind,  being  earlier  and  keeping 
longer.  There  were  several  other  good  exhibitions  in  Uiis 
dass.  In  three  dishes  Mr.  Betteridge  was  first  with  Kinff  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Blenheim  and  Bibston  Pippins,  of  good  size, 
and  findy  coloured;  Mr.  Ford  second,  with  Golden  Bcdnette, 
Blenheim  and  Herefordshire  Pearmain;  and  Mr.  Bentley 
and  Mr.  Kaile  third.    The  best  single  dish  ftir  flavonr  was 
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Cox's  Oraiige  Pippin,  from  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Captain 
Tyrrell,  S.K.,  Acton ;  the  some,  from  Mr.Plester,  was  second, 
and  Blenheim,  from  Mr.  Ford,  third. 

In  kitchen  Apples  the  exhibitions  were  numerous  and 

Sood.     The  varieties  consisted  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  Gloria 
[tindi,  both  of  yery  large  size,  Alfriston,  M^  de  Manage, 
Domelow's  Seedlizig,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Walthsm  Abl^y 
Seedling,  Bymer,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Glory  of  Kent,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  other  approTcd 
sorts.     For  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Betterid^e  was  first,  mx.  Cox 
second ;  for  six,  Mr.  Betteridge  first,  and  Mr.  Parsons,  Acton 
Green,  second ;  for  three,  Mr.  Ford  first,  and  Mr.  Betteridge 
second;  and  for  a  single  dish,  Mr.  Plester  first,  with  New 
Hawthomden ;  Mr.  Wells  second,  with  Blenheim,  very  large. 
The^heaviest  five  Apples  were  Gloria  Mundi,  firom  Mr.  Lums- 
den,  Slealbrd;  Alfriston,  from  Mr.  Toung,  Highsate,  second. 
MiscKLULNZous  Fbuit. — In  this  may  be  included  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  were 
also  exhibited  in  competition  with  English  growers.  Among 
tiie  Borta  exhibited  were  excellent  examples  of  Gravenstein, 
Bibston  Pippin,  Gloria  Mundi,  Emperor  Alexander,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  ^sopus  and  Flushing 
Spitzemberg,   Bed   Baldwin,  and   other    American  sorts. 
Altogether  the  collection  was  such  as  did  credit  to  the 
ccdony,  and  served  to  show  that  for  Apples  at  least  the 
climate  is  well  suited.    Mr.  Hardie,  gardener  to  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt,  was  likewise  an  exhibitor,  his  collection  being  of 
a  tropical  character.     It  comprised  Pomegranates  of  the 
largest  size,  two  large  bunches  of  Dates,  which  would  have 
presented  a  better  appearance  had  tiiey  not  met  with  an 
accident  on  the  journey ;  Citrons,  Lemons,  Shaddodcs,  various 
kinds  of  Oranges,  Custard  Apples,  fruit  of  the  Papaw  tree, 
Psidium  pyriferum,  and  Medlars.     A  large  collection  of 
Belgian  Pears  was  likewise  added  to  the  Show  on  Friday, 
as  well  as  a  collection  of  fruit  from  M.  Chevet,  of  the  Palaos 
Boyal,  Paris,  comprising  large  specimens  of  Uvedale's  St. 
Ctermain  Pears,  White  Calville  Apples,  two  large  Capsicums, 
&C.     Baby  Castle  Currants,  in  excellent  condition,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  Bed  and  White  Butch  by  Mr. 
Tivey  and  Mr.  Curd ;  the  latter  also  showing  Medlars  and  a 
Bromham  Hall  Melon.  A  good  dish  of  CuthilTs  Black  Prince 
Strawberry  was  likewise  exhibited,  as  w^  as  some  Quinces 
and  Imp^ratrice  Plums. 

VxoBTABiJK,  Boots,  <&c. — Of  these  there  was  a  tolerably 
large  Show,  and  the  articles  exhibited  were  generally  good. 
The  best  collection  of  Potatoes,  comprising  twenty-five  sorts, 
came  from  Mr.  Curd,  gardener  to  M.  Thoyts,  Esq.,  Beading. 
In  it  we  noticed  Webb's  Imperial  Kidney,  Daintree's 
Earliest,  Champion  China  (a  pink-eyed  sort),  Fox's  Seed- 
ling, Flukes,  and  Dalmahoy.  Mr.  Campbell,  Winoriok  Hall, 
near  Warrington,  was  second  with  Flukes,  Scotch  Dons, 
Arrowsmith's  Seedling,  Pink-eye  Kemp's,  Oxford  Beds,  and 
others,  in  all  twenty  sorts.  For  Kidneys  Mr.  Frisby,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Chapman,  Esq.,  Sleaford,  was  first  with  Brighton 
Albion,  Jackson's  Superb,  Myatt's  Superb,  Early  White 
Kidney,  England's  Glory,  and  Lapstone,  the  last  very  fine. 
A  fine  large  kind,  called  Prince  of  Wales,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Veitch ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  Hunton  Bridge,  had  a  fine  dish  of 
Huntingdon  Kidney.  In  Bound  kinds  Mr.  Moffat,  gardener 
to  Viscount  Maynard,  Dunmow,  was  first  with  Pheasant's 
Eye,  Painted  Lady,  Early  Shaw,  Early  Tenweek,  TranseU's 
Seedling,  and  Dalmahoy,  sUl  sound  and  good.  Mona's  Pride, 
from  Mr.  Budd,  was  very  good;  and  a  tuber  of  a  Scotch 
Potato,  grown  at  Eccleshall,  and  weighing,  when  dug, 
^ilbs.,  was  exhibited  by  the  Bev.  C.  P.  Good.  From  Mr. 
^parv,  of  Brighton,  came  268  tubers,  the  produce  of  a  single 
sniall  white  Potato,  showing  its  extraordinary  productive- 
ness. But  as  we  are  promis^  some  remarks  on  this  portion 
of  the  Show  by  our  worthy  correspondent,  *'  Upwabds  and 
pKWABDs,"  we  will  leave  further  remarks  on  the  Potatoes 
in  his  hands. 

Onions  consisted  of  White  Spanish,  of  which  good  examples 
were  shown,  James's  Keeping,  Silver  Skinned,  and  Danvers* 
xellow.  Of  Carrots  Mr.  Curd  exhibited  some  of  extra- 
o»linary  circumference ;  and  of  Parsnips  ihe  HoUow-crowned 
^id  Student  were  well  grown,  dean,  and  of  good  size.  In 
^eet.  Pine  Apple  and  Nutting^ s  were  the  chief  kinds ;  the 
^^|!ter,  from  Mr.  Fris^,  was  &Bt,  In  Turnips  Mr.  Ingpram, 
l^ogmore,  and  Mr.  Ford,  were  first.  White  Stone,  Orange 
J^y,  American  Bed-topped  Stone,  and  Sutton's  Early  Six-  I 


weeks  bein^  the  chief  kinds  shown.  Good  roots  of  Salsaiy 
came  from  Messrs.  Earl^y,  Kaile,  and  Curd ;  and  of  Scorso- 
nera  from  Messrs.  Drewitt  and  Boss;  and  London  Flag 
Leeks,  of  large  size,  from  Mr.  T.  Ingram,  Mr.  Budd  being 
second  with  Musselburgh.  Chinese  Tarns,  large  and  fine, 
and  fine  sticks  of  Horseradish,  were  shown  by  Mr.  TiUyard ; 
good  roots  of  the  former  also  coming  from  Mr.  Cruiokshank 
and  Messrs.  Sutton. 

Of  Peas  there  were  only  two  exhilutors — viz.,  Mr.  Frisby 
and  Mr.  Tivey ;  the  former  had  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  the  lattor 
Carpenter's  Express.  In  Celery  Wall's  White  Invincible  and 
Ivory's  Nonsuch  from  Mr.  Hall  were  first  in  the  White  and 
Bed  classes ;  and  of  Endive,  Green  and  White  Curled,  Moss 
Curled,  and  Batavian  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitoh,  Frisby, 
and  Earley.  Of  Cabbageworts  excellent  Sav<m  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Budd ;  also  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and  Frisby ;  and  of 
Brussels  Sprouts,  those  grown  by  Mr.  Earley  from  home- 
saved  seed  were  as  fine  as  could  be  desired.  Boseberry  and 
Dalmeny  Sprouts  were  also  well  represented.  Of  Cabbage 
the  best  was  Early  Dwarf  York  from  Mr.  Ford,  and  veiy 
good  it  was.  Next  came  Fearnought,  from  Mr.  Budd ;  and, 
third,  Locharf  s  Bosette  Coleworts,  from  Mr.  Ingram,  and 
which  seem  to  have  the  property  of  forming  a  nice  firm 
heart.  Some  good  BroocoU  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Budd, 
Ford,  and  Friaby. 

Of  miscellaneous  vegetables  Cardoons,  now  seldom  seen, 
came  from  Mr.  Yeitch;  Mushrooms  from  Messrs.  Moffat, 
Budd,  and  Ingram ;  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Telegraph 
Cucumbers  from  Mr.  Mobbs;  Asparaeus  from  Mr.  Curd; 
Sea-kale  from  Mr.  Earley;  and  a  handsome  new  Lagenaria 
from  Natal  was  contributed  by  E.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Nice. 

In  the  same  arcade  with  the  vegetables  Messrs.  Sutton, 
of  Beading,  luive  a  fine  stand,  extending  70  feet  in  length, 
the  centre  being  formed  by  a  glazed  case,  containing  a 
thousand  different  kinds  of  seeds  of  grasses,  fon^ge  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  vegetables,  annuals,  &o.  On  each  side  of  this 
centre  are  wings,  in  which  examples  of  various  grasses, 
large  specimens  of  agricultural  roots,  and  Gourds  are  exhi- 
bited ;  and  the  whole  is  tastefrdly  decorated  with  Pampas 
Grass.  There  is  also  an  interesting  collection  of  Potatoes. 
Mr.  Yeitch  likewise  exhibited  a  collection  of  Potatoes, 
Parsnips,  some  remarkably  fine  Turnips,  Swedes,  and  Man- 
golds, grass  seeds,  Chardon  Cattle  Potato,  &o. 

Lastly,  preserved  fruits  and  pickles  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Fortnum  &  Mason,  of  PiccacUlly,  and  Burgess  &  Son,  Strand. 

Floral  ComfrrriE,  Dbo.  7. — On  this  occasion  Mr.  Yeitch  ^ 
had  a  first-class  certificate  for  Manettia  species,  a  pretty 
twiner,  with  bright  scariet  fiowers ;  and  B.  J.  Gray,  Esq., 
Exeter,  had  a  similar  award  for  Asplenium  palmatum  cris- 
tatum,  with  crested  fronds,  and  a  very  handsome  variety. 
Three  or  four  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown,  but  re- 
ceived no  award. 

Fruit  ComcrmE. — ^A  Sub-committee  met  at  the  Garden, 
South  Kensington,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Fruit  Show, 
to  examine  such  new  fruits  as  were  exhibited.  A  seedling 
Pear,  name  Prince  Consort,  was  received  from  the  Bev. 
John  Huyshe,  of  Clysthydon  near,  Exeter.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  Pear,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  very  large 
Marie  Louise  or  Yan  Mens  L^on  le  Clerc.  One  specimen 
was  as  much  as  5  inches  long  and  3|  inches  wide.  The  skin 
is  yellowish  g^reen ;  the  flesh  yellowish,  firm,  very  juicy,  and 
rich,  with  a  sort  of  Gansel's  Bergamot  fiavour.  This  re- 
ceived a  first-dass  certificate.  A  seedling  Pear  was  received 
from  Mr.  H.  Mug^leton,  gardener  to  Hon.  G.  W.  Millee, 
Lees  Court,  Faversham.  It  bore  a  dose  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  Broompark,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  but  it  was  far  inferior  to  that  variety,  and  was  not 
considered  a  desirable  kind.  Another  see<Uing  Pear  was 
received  from  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Clapham,  under  the  name 
of  Matthews'  Eliza,  which  was  recognised  as  being  identical 
with  Groom's  Princess  Boyal,  a  variety  raised  and  distri- 
buted many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham. 
M.  Gr^goire,  of  Jodoigne  in  Belgium,  sent  a  collection  of 
seventy-one  varieties  of  seedling  Pears,  not  any  of  which 
were  considered  to  possess  any  merit.  One,  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was 
named  Andrew  Murrav.  It  was  coarse-grained,  dry,  harsh» 
add,  and  peculiarly  disagreeable,  and  the  Committee  were 
of  opinion  it  could  never  be  of  any  servioe.     Mr.  Thomas 
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Short,  gardener,  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  sent  a  seedling 
Melon,  which  for  bo  late  in  the  season  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  It  was  of  large  size  and  y€^ow.  The  flesh 
was  of  dark  green  ocdonr  and  veiy  well  flavoured. 


PEODUCE  OP  POTATOES. 

Ik  publishing  the  results  of  my  experiments  as  to  the 
oomparative  proidnctiTeness  of  Potass,  in  your  Number  of 
November  Ist,  my  sole  motive  was  to  elicit  from  those  who 
had  made  experiments,  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
snoh  matters,  and  to  indnoe  otiiers  to  make  trials  of  various 
sorts  of  Potatoes  for  themselves.  I  was  not  weak  enough 
to  suppose  that  all  the  reralts  of  experiments  made  would 
agree  with  my  own,  because  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  re- 
lative produce  of  evervthine,  but  especially,  I  think,  of 
Potatoes,  would  depena  mu<2i  on  clhnate,  soil,  &c.,  and  in 
each  a  dry  summer  and  automn  as  our  last  on  the  quantity 
of  moisture  obtained,  either  teom  dews,  or  from  partial 
showers.  My  object,  therefore,  is  in  B<yme  measure  obtained 
by  such  information  as  "Aobicola"  gives,  but  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  "some  such  misUkke  has  insinuated 
ii»elf  into  the  Presoot  experiments,  seems  certain  from  this, 
that  the  return  claimed  is  altogether  inoredible,"  I  must, 
in  all  courtesy,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  there  is  no  mistake, 
and  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  produce.  The  "proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating." 

I  only  obtained  from  Mr.  Paterson  14  lbs.  of  seed  of  his 
Blue.  That  I  did  get  from  this  seed  618  lbs.  of  marketable 
produce^  is  known  to  very  many.  About  this  there  is  no 
mistime,  and  the  best  proc^  I  can  offer  to  "  AoricoiiA,"  is 
t©  say  that  should  £ate  or  fwrtune  lead  him  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood, I  should  be  very  glad  to  show  him  about  600  lbs. 
ci  ihe  sort  which  I  have  kept  as  seed  for  next  year. 

I  may  add  that  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Paterson;  that  I 
have  no  pexs<mal  interest  in  the  matter  at  all;  that  I  was 
only  induoed  by  a  Scotch  friend  to  give  these  new  sorts  a 
feir  trial,  and  were  I  at  h<»ne  (which  I  am  not),  I  would 
send  for  your  inspection  (Mr.  Editor)  Mr.  Paterson's  bill, 
wving  that  I  only  bought  14  lbs.  of  seed,  which  I  again 
affirm  produced  618  lbs.  of  Potatoes.— W.  W.  H.,  Knowsley 
CoUage,  Ppe^cot 

P-S.—Mr.  Paterson  wiU  probably  speak  for  himself,  but, 
I  think,  he  wrote  me  word,  that  some  of  his  experiments  on 
a  larger  scale  had  produced  even  more  favourable  results. 

[There  is  no  need  for  our  correspondent  to  produce  proofs, 
we  have  known  him  many  years,  and  are  able  to  say  that 
his  word  is  quite  sufficient  testimony  to  the  truth  of  any  fact 
within  his  own  knowledge. 

That  Messrs.  Paterson  should  have  obtained  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1400  bushels  per  acre,  intimates  that  an  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  evidence 
of  the  produce  obtainable  per  acre,  for  we  fear  no  Potato 
"wfll  yield  1400  bushels  on  that  space.  The  first  President 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  tried  many 
^T»eriments  on  Potatoes,  and  he  only  has  recorded  his  hope 
that  1000  bushels  might  be  obtained.— Eds.] 


SULPHUR  V.  BED  SPIDEE. 

In  Numba:  of  November  29th,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sulphur 
is  recommended  as  a  paint  for  fruit  trees.  Does  this  act  me- 
chanically by  smothering  the  insects  ?  Last  year,  hoping  to 
get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  smell  in  Oishurst  due  to  the  chemi- 
cally combined  sulphur,  I  tried  a  number  of  mechanical 
mixtures  of  soap  and  sulphur  on  orchard-house  trees,  the 
pr(^>ortion  of  sulpbur  being  so  large  that  the  trees  were 
quite  yellow  after  painting.  For  a  time  I  hoped  that  tiie 
washes  had  succeeded,  but  later  on,  red  spider  appeared 
active  among  the  particles  of  sulphur.  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  sulphur  mechanically  mixed  has  not  the  same 
offset  as  sulphur  chemically  combined,  as  in  Gishurst. — 
G.W. 

[It  is  quite  true.  We  have  seen  red  spider  as  merry  as 
crickets  among  lumps  of  sulphur;  but  we  have  seen  the 
same  thing  among  dried  Gishurst,  and  every  other  mixture 
that  we  have  heard  of  or  tried.  We  have  more  faith  in  the 
fames  of  sul^^hur  from  a  heated  wall,  or  a  hot- water  plate> 


than  from  any  mere  sur&oe  application,  whether  mechanical 
or  diemical.  When  insects  appear  on  ihe  growing  plant, 
GKshurst  water  and  other  mediums  will  be  usefrd,  and  if  ^e 
Gishurst  is  made  with  water  a  day  previous^,  the  un- 
pleasant smell  will  be  dissipated.  For  mere  painting  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees,  so  as  to  smother  up  all  insects'  eggsi, 
clay  paint  is  as  good  as  any,  and  that  may  be  nciade  of  ai^ 
colour  with  sulpnur,  soot,  and  lime,  all  of  which  ingredLepts 
are  unpleasant  to  insects,  though  in  their  mere  mechanical 
condition  they  will  not  kill  them. — B.  F.] 


PYRAMID  BEDS. 

Some  time  ago  we  w^e  promised  a  description  of  the 
pyramid  borders  at  Bent^  Priory.  As  they  were  B^m 
alluded  to  last  week  ae  being  very  ornamental  at  Mr.  Saikss 
Currie's  new  residence.  I  am  induced  to  beg  the  favour  of 
a  detailed  account  c^  the  mode  of  groii:q[>ing,  height,  kc^ 
at  some  convenient  and  early  period.  Is  the  C^emaiom 
Manglesii  the  same  as  Mangles'  Variegated?  if  not,  please 
describe  it. — Esssx. 

[As  soon  as  we  can  we  will  say  a  few  words  oonceming 
Bentley  Priory ;  and,  were  we  to  give  all  the  details  of  the 
pyramidal  beds,  not  borders,  at  once,  we  should  only  be 
spoiling  the  table  by  removing  one  of  the  beet  dishes.  Last 
year  an  engraving  was  given  of  an  avenue  of  pyramidi 
at  Putteridge  Bury,  and  th^  planting  in  mrdes.  These 
were  very  fidr,  but  they  were  far  behind  the  pyramidi  of 
Mr.  Tillyard's  at  the  P5rioiT,  which  pyramids  were  of  one 
thing  and  one  colour.  The  beds  at  Putteridge,  and  peihaps 
at  Mr.  Baikes  Currie's,  were  themselves  c^isid^aUy  efe- 
vated.  The  mere  beds  at  Bentl^  Prioiy  are  flat,  the  VT^ 
midal  appearance  being  given  by  the  plants  akme^  The 
Galeeolaam  amplexicaulis  and  the  H^iotropes  were  suigm- 
fioent;  but,  like  our  old  parish  schoolmaster,  we  wiU  not 
anticipate.  Possessed  of  vast  funds  of  knowledge,  he  pa»- 
ticulady  delighted  in  E<^Hn's  History  and  Plutaicb's  livei; 
and  when,  to  whet  our  anxiety,  he  would  give  us  an  outline 
of  the  fitots,  and  the  philosophy  of  such  a  life,  he  would 
stop  short  with — "  I  must  not  anticipate !"  In  the  mean- 
time our  correspondent  may  as  well  save  a  few  old  taUish 
plants  if  he  can.  It  will  require  him  some  years  to  rival  Mr. 
Tillyard.: 

Geranium  Manglesu  and  Mangles'  Variegated  are  the 
same  variety.  TMs  is  generally  lued  in  oon^inatioii ;  bnt^ 
when  well  grown,  a  mamive  bed  has  a  splendid  effect  with 
its  gossamer  feathery-like  flowers,  which,  with  the  light 
foliage,  produce  a  charming  effect.  It  is  one  of  those  plai^ 
however,  that  do  well  in  some  places  without  any  trovfals^ 
and  will  only  do  veiy  middling  in  other  places,  do  what  yea 
may.] 

MAIfAGEMENT  OF   PEACH   TEEES    IN   POTS 

AND  MAIDEN  TEEES. 

Should  Peach  trees  in  pots  be  taken  out  of  the  ovohacd- 
house  after  the  fruit  is  gathered?  My  man  has  idaiiged 
mine  imder  a  wall  in  the  open  garden,  and  I  find  othen  ace 
ddng  the  same;  but  I  see  nothing  about  it  in  Mr.  Bivsn^s 
book.  Which  do  you  consider  right,  to  keep  them  all  the  vear 
round  under  glass,  or  turn  them  out  in  Ihe  autumn  ?  ilso^ 
when  should  they  be  brought  back  under  glass  again  ? 

One  more  question  I  should  like  answered.  I  have  bougiil 
about  one  hundred  maiden  Peach,  Nectarine  and  ApKot 
trees,  which  I  am  now  having  cut  down  and  potted,  but  I 
have  no  room  to  put  them  in  my  orchard-house;  but  I  have 

Surchased  a  piece  of  ground  where  I  intend  building  a  resi- 
ence,  and  hope  to  have  a  large  orchard^house  there.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  whether  I  can  keep  these  maiden  trees  (whxcli 
are  now  being  potted),  for  two  years  out  of  doors,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  nice  bearing  trees  by  the  time  my  orchard- 
house  is  rea(fy,  if  so,  is  any  particular  treatment  required? 
I  am  having  them  potted  in  11-indi  pots  now,  and  thought  I 
could  shift  them  into  a  size  larger  next  season,  and  the  feDow^ 
ing  season  (two  years'  time),  into  still  larger  ^ots  in  wiook 
they  would  remain  and  be  transferred  to  the  orchard-h<mse. 
— J.  D. 

[Such  trees  may  either  be  set  out  of  doors  or  kept  in>doors 
with  veiy  good  results.  In  a  fine  summer  like  the  laat^  wlwn 
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the  fimit  was  gatkwed  and  tlie  wood  about  ripe,  the  trees 
oould  be  set  oat,  ^e  jMts  banked-up  with  litter,  choosing  as 
warm  a  plaoe  as  poaaihle  in  front  of  a  wall  to  perfect  the 
r^enii^  of  the  wood  until  the  leayes  had  fallen.  After  that 
it  laattexed  litUe  where  tl>e  trees  were  placed,  unless  it  was 
xeaolTed  to  foroe  them  early,  and  in  that  case  the  north  side 
of  a  wall,  to  rest  the  trees,  and  protecting  the  roots  from 
extra  wet,  would  be  the  best  place  for  them.  All  others 
may  remain  in  any  place  after  the  leayes  fall,  the  pots  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  wet,  until  the  first  frost  of  some  4*^  or  5°. 
This  oat-door  treatment  not  only  helps  to  swell  the  buds 
mcely,  but  also  with  the  assistance  of  the  little  frost  to  get 
lid  of  the  eggs  and  remains  of  insects.  We  have  known 
plants  left  too  long  and  much  iigured  by  the  frost.  On  the 
whole  then,  as  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  orchard-houses  is 
the  ripening  of  the  wood,  as  well  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
and  as  the  very  dryness,  easily  secured,  so  much  promotes 
the  former,  we  generally  keep  our  plants  in-doors ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  droop,  we  place  the  plants 
as  thick  as  they  will  stajid,  protect  the  pots  with  litter,  and 
ose  the  rest  of  the  bed  of  the  house  for  other  purposes.  If 
we  had  a  plant  infested  with  insects,  however,  we  would  be 
iVpt  to  give  it  out-of-door  treatment  in  the  autumn. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  y<mr  maiden  plants  now,  we 
would  merely  shorten  and  prune  back  the  side-shoots  and 
pot  in  9  or  10-inch  pots.  These  pots  should  then  be  plunged 
into  a  bed  out  of  doors,  or  into  a  shed  all  the  winter,  where 
thety  can  have  plenty  of  air.  If  out  of  doors  a  piece  of  board 
or  6le  should  be  placed  over  the  pot  to  keep  extra  wet  from 
the  soiL  During  winter,  if  out  of  doors,  extreme  frost  must 
be  guarded  agamst  by  protection,  and  a  little  tifiSEiny  or 
Nottingham  netting,  as  a  protection,  will  be  necessary  until 
the  middle  of  May,  so  that  the  young  wood  may  be  healthy 
and  kind.  This,  nipped  during  summer,  as  those  in-doors, 
will  secure  a  good  foundation,  and  the  chief  thing  will  be  to 
r^>en  the  wood,  so  that  the  plants  shall  have  all  the  sun 
possible,  and  little  moisture  in  the  autumn.  Next  winter 
they  should  be  protected  the  same  way.] 


WELLINGTONIA  GIGAJ^TEA. 

Ik  some  of  your  back  Numbers  this  year,  you  furnished 
your  readers  with  the  dimensions  of  several  of  the  large 
epedmeaaa  of  Welling^nia  now  gprowing  in  different  parts 
of  England ;  and  you  requested  that  other  eorrespondents 
woold  forward  to  you  the  size  of  their  plants  at  the  end  of 
this  sumaaer's  growth.  I  now  venture  to  send  you  the 
dimensions  of  my  plant,  which  was  sent  here  by  Mr.  Barron, 
of  Mvaston,  in  1857,  and  was  at  that  date  4i  feet  high. 

Our  plant  has  upon  it  at  this  present  time  fifty-seven 
eones,  eadi  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  I  think  these  will 
prove  fertile,  as  the  male  and  female  blossoms  were  in  per- 
fection at  the  same  time  during  the  summer.  The  male 
Uossom  is  pink  in  colour,  and  Mr.  Barron  expressed  himself 
auoeh  pleased  when  he  saw  it  and  took  some  away  with  him, 
saying  he  should  lUce  to  lay  it  before  the  members  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society. 

I  have  no  hesitatioB  in  saying  that  our  plant  is  as  perfect 
a  ^lecimen  as  can  be  found  in  England.  Other  plants  may, 
periuips,  be  somewhat  higher,  but  none  can  be  more  perfect 
in  its  pyramidal  outline.  It  has  not  a  twig  out  of  place, 
and  the  triangle  fermed  by  its  boughs  from  top  to  bottom  is 
as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  dbnceive. 

The  circumference  of  the  stem  of  this  plant  near  the 
g^round  is  5  feet.  The  spread  of  the  branches  is  3S  feet  in 
ooMmmference.  The  h^ght  di  the  plant  is  15  feet  1  inch. — 
S.  D.,  M(mk  HopUm,  8al^. 


ABSEI^CE  OF  COTTAGE  GAEDENING  IN 
NORTH  DERBYSHIEE. 

If  I  had  not  been  from  home  I  should  sooner  have  an- 
swered your  query  as  to  the  reason  of  cottage  g^ardening 
having  made  so  little  progress  in  North  Derbyshire,  at  least 
as  fer  as  I  am  able  to  answer  it. 

The  truth  is  there  is  no  obvious  reason.  Various  customs, 
manners,  observances,  are  seen  to  prevail  in  some  places,  of 


which  it  is  difficult  to  undentaad  how  they  arese^  or  why; 
having'  arisen,  they  were  confined  to  those  looEdities.  But 
possibly  climate  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
neglect  in  question.  Cottage  g^ardeniag  much  prevails 
in  Cheshire;  but  in  Cheshire  to  all  the  old  cottaees  yoa 
almost  invariably  find  attached  a  small  orchard  filled  with 
Apple,  Pear,  and  Damson  trees.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
any  one  attaching  a  bit  of  land  to  a  cottage  fer  an  orchard 
would  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  a  garden.  In  Derbyshire 
you  see  nothing  of  the  sort,  at  least  in  the  Peak— no  doubt 
for  this  reason,  that  only  the  coarser  fruits  will  ripen  at  all, 
and  not  those  always.  For  instance :  Walnuts  grow  weU, 
but  never  harden  the  shell  or  produce  a  kernel;  filberts  do 
badly,  and  will  not  always  ripen.  This  severity  of  climate 
may  have  been  such  a  c^wback  as  to  discourage  instead 
of  stimulate  gardening,  and  cause  owners  to  acquiesce  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  keep  the  land  in  grass; 
for  which  it  is  admirable.  Perhaps  another  reason  might 
be  suggested  in  the  thinness  of  the  population  and  fewness 
of  the  gentry  to  encourage  such  things  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  countiy. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  fact,  there  ia  no 
Aioubt  of  it,  as  you  observed.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to 
awaken  a  better  taste  by  annnal  exhibitions,  but  it  requires 
time  to  bring  new  habits  into  the  country. — ^Hxjqh  Fobd 
Bacon,  Castleton,  Derbyshire. 


teentham  black  geape. 

I  THINK  your  correspondent  Mr,  G.  Bester  only  read  the 
last  part  of  Mr.  Pearson's  article  on  the  Trentham  Black 
Grape,  or  he  would  never  have  asked.  Has  he  grown  it  in  a 
cool  house  ?  for  Mr.  Pearson  distinctly  says,  "  In  one  large 
orchard-house  which  covers  300  square  yards,  I  planted  a 
Vine  to  each  of  the  pillars  to  see  if  good  6h»pes  could  be 
grown  in  Nottinghamshire  without  heat,"  and  the  result 
of  that  experiment  has  far  exceeded  Hr.  Pearson's  expec- 
tations. 

I  have  not  grown  it  myself,  but  I  have  had  the  {Measure 
of  seeing  it  twice  this  year  at  Chilwell,  both  in  beat  and 
without  heat,  and  in  each  house  the  Grapes  were  a  credit  to 
the  grower,  and  would  be  so  to  any  good  Ghrape-grower.  I 
can  tully  endorse  all  Mr.  Pearson  has  said  in  its  favoar. 

Perhaps  your  correspondent  Mr.  G.  Bester  treats  his 
orchard-house  the  same  as  I  once  saw  a  beautiful  glazed 
Peach  wall  treated — it  was  thrown  open  every  day  regard- 
less of  the  weather.  The  consequence  was  small  fruit,  and 
not  ripe  until  after  that  on  the  open.walL — ^T.  D.,  near 
Newark, 


n^  FOE  EDGINGS. 


I  HAVE  not  seen  the  Ivy  edgings  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  alluded  to  by  **  K.  M.  P.,"  but  mai^ 
in  our  English  gardens.  The  way  they  are  made  is  to  ibrm 
the  borders  of  old  rubbish  if  the  soil  be  wet,  otherwise  the 
plant^  will  not  withstand  the  winter,  particularly  when  the 
more  tender  variegated  kinds  are  grown.  If  the  soil  is 
light  such  precautions  are  not  necessary.  The  plants  being 
at  hand — good  strong  plants,  which  are  mostly  raised  in,  or 
grown  in,  pots  for  a  time — are  planted  out  ia  spring  2  feet 
apart,  watering  them  until  they  become  established.  As 
they  grow  the  shoots  are  trained  over  the  surfiMe,  and 
secured  in  the  proper  position  by  pegs.  When  the  shoots 
meet,  or  the  desiied  length  is  attained,  they  are  pegged 
down,  and  the  points  directed  towards  a  vacant  space, 
ultimately  there  being  none.  When  the  surface  is  entirety 
covered,  the  points  are  cut  off,  and  this  makes  the  border 
dense  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  shoots  which  arise 
from  this  stopping. 

The  after-management  consists  in  keeping  the  shoots 
within  their  proper  limits  by  going  over  them  frequently, 
and  cutting  off  those  which  are  disposed  to  ramble,  taking 
care  to  train  such,  if  there  be  any  vacant  space  to  fill,  in  that 
direction  instead  of  cutting  them  off,  so  that  an  equal  sur- 
face may  not  only  be  obtained  but  preserved.  It  is  also  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  border  of  dead  leaves,  as  these  are  very 
unsightly  if  left  to  decay  on  the  plants.  Every  three  years  or 
so  the  Ivy-borders  should  be  cut  quite  dose,  leaving,  however,  a 
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Htunber  of  shoots  to  ftiniish  firesh 
growths  and  leayes  to  ooTor  the 
surfiEuse  quickly. 

The  best  kmds  for  such  pur- 
poses axe  the  Algerian  Ivy 
(Hederaalgeriensis)^  H.  Boegne- 
riana,  and  the  different  forms  of 
canariensis;  the  Gold-blotched 
Irish,  the  Marble-leaved,  and 
that  known  as  the  Irish  pal- 
mate-lobed  Ivy  being  very  fine. 
The  Slender-branched  form  of 
the  Hedera  helix,  or  gracilis, 
with  those  other  forms  of  the 
species  of  small  but  close  growth, 
are  admirably  adapted  for  train- 
ing round  the  basket  or  wire- 
work  of  beds  in  the  flower  gar- 
den, where  they  have  a  fine  effect : 
such  are  H.  helix  Donerailense 
minor,  and  its  variety  marmo- 
rata,  CuUis's  Silver-margined, 
lobata,  chrysocarpa,  and  pul- 
chella. 

I  shall  shortly  offer  further  re- 
marks on  these  useful  plants. — 
G.  Abbbt. 


FLOWER-BORDEE  PLAN. 

Will  you  give  your  opinion 
upon  the  arrangement  I  have 
made  in  the  design  which  I  en- 
close? It  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  drawing-room  windows, 
immediately  under  the  eye. 
My  employer  wishes  to  have  it 
planted  in  the  ribbon  style. — 
li.  C.  H. 

[We  think  your  proposed  plan 
will  [look  very  beautiful,  and 
your  proposed  planting  cannot 
be  improved  on. 

We  think,  however,  your  di- 
viding your  two  side-borders  by 
a  band  across  of  Gnaphalium 
lanatum  will  destroy  the  fine 
sweep  of  colour  just  by  dividing 
it.  We  think  that  if  you  had 
your  circles  as  now,  and  the 
centre  broken  border  as  now, 
and  then  mixed  the  outside  row 
of  the  other  two  borders  with 
Koniga  maritima,  and  blue  Lo- 
belia all  round,  and  the  other 
lines  the  same  all  round,  you 
would  not  have  so  much  variety, 
but  you  would  have  a  far  more 
telling  effect.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mere  variety  will 
produce  grandeur  of  effect.] 

M,  1.  Vmrbenft  Parple  King. 
2,  Oeranlnm  CliriBtine. 
8.  Oflraniam  Bijoa. 

4.  Geranium  Chriatfne. 

5.  Verbenft  Pnrple  Kiaf . 
B.  1.  Koalga  TATiegftta. 

2.  Oeranlam  Tom  Thumb. 

8.  CaloeoUria  Anrea  floribunda. 
i«  Geranium  Tom  Thmnb. 

5.  Konigft  variegato. 

6.  Gnaphallam  lanatum. 
c.  1.  Lobelia  speciosa. 

3.  Oeranimn  Flower  of  the  Day. 

8.  PeriUa  nankinenaia. 

4.  Qeraaiom  Flower  of  the  Day. 
6.  Lobelia  apedoea. 

D.  1.  Hnmea  elegana. 

9.  Coleoa  Verachaffelti. 

8.  Centaorea  candldiaalma. 
X.  1.  Humea  elegant. 

2.  Centanrea  gymnoearpa. 

8.  Amtraothua  melaaeholieiii  mber. 


WHITLEY  ABBEY. 

Thi  Seat  of  Lord  Hood. 

The  curiosity  with  which  all 
strangers  visiting  Coventry  re- 
p^ard  the  effigy  of  Peeping  Tom 
induced  me  one  fine  morning  iir 
October  to  saunter  forth  from 
the  "  Bed  laon  "  in  quest  of  hm, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  in  a  niche 
in  the  wall  at  the  comer  of  the 
street  facing  the  market-place 
was  the  veritable  Tom  in  a  fieki 
marshal's  hat.  How  ridiculous ! 
The  general  interest  excited, 
even  in  remote  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  processions  whidi 
occasionally  take  place  at   the 

great  or  show  fiair,  and  in  which 
ady  Godiva  occupies  so  pro- 
minent a  situation,  will  plead 
my  excuse  for  this  passing 
notice. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
turnpike  road  to  Whitley  Abbey 
is  the  new  cemetery,  which  was 
laid  out  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
member  for  Coventry.  It  com- 
prises nearly  eighteen  acres. 
The  ground  selected  for  this 
purpose  was  exceedingly  pictu- 
resque in  its  original  state,  and 
its  beauties  have  been  fdrtber 
enhanced  by  the  masterly  design, 
and  the  tasteful  manner  in 
which  it  is  laid  out.  It  is  only 
of  late  yeavs,  and  since  the 
passing  of  the  bill  against  in- 
tramural interments,  that  the 
English  people  have  become,  in 
some  degree,  familiarised  with 
these  picturesque  and  attractive 
places  of  burial,  which  have  heok 
at  once  the*  solace  and  the  or- 
nament of  continental  towns,  af- 
fording not  only  a  resting-place 
for  the  departed  and  a  fitting 
retreat  for  sorrowing  relatives 
and  friends,  but  a  promenade  for 
the  meditative,  amidst  gardens 
and  alleys  that  speak  of  dea^Ji, 
but  tell  their  tale  in  a  soothing 
spirit.  It  is  only  at  a  compa- 
ratively late  period  that  we 
have  permitted  ourselves  in  this 
country  any  sympathy  with 
those  gentle  and  graceftd  cares 
and  affecting  symbK>ls  of  linger- 
ing attachment  which  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  have  long 
since  been  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  the  last  dwelling-places  of 
those  they  loved  or  respected  in 
life.  These  testimonies  of  love 
beyond  the  grave — the  care- 
fHilly-tended  flowers,  the  gar* 
femds  of  variously-coloured  Ever- 
lastings, the  handful  of  freshly- 
gathered  flowers  flung  up<m 
the  tomb,  the  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses,  in  themselves  the  poe- 
tical symbols  of  "  death  in  the 
midst  of  life,"  as  they  fade  and 
die  away,  but  no  leas  emblems 
of  a  second  life  and  rosorrectiim 
as  they  spring  forth  again  tStac 
the  death  of  winter— ^dl  these 
graoeful  and  touching  evidences 
of   sorrow    atking   to   find  a 
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•ooUiing  vent  in  gkmiahiDg  the  plkce  where  the  lovod  one 
kwaite  a  aecond  me,  vere  long  unMoirn  amouK  ua. 

WMtley  Abbey  is  abont  two  miles  firom  Coventry.  It  ia 
a  oapaoiooa  Elizabetrh&n  mansion  of  stone,  sitaated  on  riaiuK 
nonnd.  It  was  here  that  Charles  I.  ii  said  to  have  fixed 
his  station,  when,  in  1G42,  he  inefiectuaUy  summoned  the 
dty  of  Coventry  to  Biurender.  The  stove  and  gceaoliouse 
Atta^ed  to  the  eonth  side  of  the  house,  as  seen  in  the  ac- 
oompanyiiig  eugnivLDg,  are  60  feet  by  23,  supported  by 
xallaia  covered  with  Mandevilla  soareolens,  IpomEea  Learii, 
faaaiflora  Baan^>artea,  Bignonia  venuBta,  Lophoapermmu 
soMtdens,  and  other  choice  climberB,  trained  also  oeneath 
the  roof  &om  which  they  hang  in  rich  garlands  and  festoons 
of  flowers  and  ibliage.  Smith's  Oiant  Scarlet  Qeranium 
oovera  a  large  space  on  the  back  trellis,  and  is  25  feet  high ; 
there  are  also  magnificent  epecimens  of  Punch  Geranium, 
Fuchsias,  CameU^  numerous  and  luxuriant,  with  their 
bright  gloaay  leaves,  and  thickly  sot  with  bloom-buds, 
and  Japan  Lilies  in  full  bloom,  with  fine  healthy  foliage. 
Hie  Acadas  are  also  wiulby  of  notice  for  variety  and  good 


onltivation.     The  fine  Glorinias  also  require    EavouraUe 

noUce.  In  front  are  flower-beds  on  grass  planted  with  the 
usnal  bedding-out  plants — Scarlet  Oeraninms,  Calceolarias, 
Yerbenas,  &c.  Trained  agunst  the  house,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  are  large  specimens  of  the  White  Bantaian  Bose, 
Magnolias,  and  <^ciae  sinensis.  In  front  of  the  lawn  is 
the  lake,  and  by  a  tasteful  treatment  of  its  boundaries  con- 
siderable inde^teness  is  obtained.  At  the  head  of  the 
lake  ia  a  natural  rockery,  secluded,  and  approached  from 
the  pleasure-ground  walk ;  it  ia  composed  of  arches  mantled 
with  climbera,  and  narrow  winding  passages,  steep  and 
abrupt,  canopied  and  darkened  with  evergreens.  The  crevices 
are  filled  with  Ferns,  seedling  Azaleas  and  Bhododendrona, 
Orchia,  Primroaes,  Foigloves,  and  other  and  more  tare  sorts 
of  British  plants.  The  masses  of  Rhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas  with  other  ahrubs  of  trailing  habit  on  the  rocky 
mLirgin  of  the  lake,  which  ia  varied  by  indentationa  and 
projections,  must  appear  gorgeous  in  spring  when  covered 
with  bloom  and  reflected  in  the  water.  The  quiet  character 
of  the  lake,  its  cavema,  and  its  rockery,  eombino  to  m^e 


this  place  a  scene  of  picturesque  and  artistic  bean^. 
fanly  delightfol  to  aaunter  through  these  lovely  scenes  with 
a  n^d  capable  of  feeliug  the  beauties  and  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  displayed  in  the  insects  climbing  up  the  spiry 
graos  or  disporting  on  the  fragrant  flowers ;  in  the  scattered 
fish,  of  various  colours,  poised  on  tenuuons  fins;  in  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  grove  that  make  the  welkin 
rii^  with  their  sweet  music,  and  in  the  contrasted  wonders 
of  vegetable  life,  "  from  the  Cedar  that  groweth  in  Lebanon 
to  the  Byssop  tjiat  springeth  oat  of  the  wall." 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  are  fine  specimens  of  Evergreen 
Oa^s,  Pinos  exceUa,  Deodar  Cedars,  and  other  Conifers, 
planted  by  Colonel  Hood,  who  was  killed  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  on  that  account  they  give  a  hallowed  and  melan- 
choly charm  to  the  place. 

The  kitchen  garden  of  three  acres  is  some  distance  from 
tbe  Abbey.  It  contains  three  vineries  and  a  Peach-house, 
old-&Bhioned,  but  in  good  preservation,  with  strong  healthy 
Tines  and  Peaches.  The  collection  of  Fears  numbers  as 
many  as  fifty  sorts.  Hiey  are  to  be  seen  ag^nst  the  walls, 
tdao  as  standaids  and  dwarfs.    One  fruit  of  L£on  le  Clero 


weighed  12  ozs.  j  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Eastei  Beurr^ 
were  very  fine.  Plums  on  dwarf  bushes  were  bearing  heavy 
crops,  and  the  Collection  of  Apples  had  that  yellow,  mellow, 
yet  juicy  appearance  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  taste. 

The  park  of  £50  acres  commands  an  aoreeable  prospect 
over  some  eitent  of  country,  and  is  adorned  with  some  mag* 
nificent  Beech  and  Oak  trees;  one  of  the  latter  measured 
15  feet  in  circumference  3  feet  from  the  ground.  "Oaks," 
says  Shenatone,  "  ore  in  all  respects  the  image  of  the  manly 
character.  As  a  brave  man  ia  not  suddenly  either  elated 
by  prosperity  or  depressed  by  adversity,  so  the  Oak  displays 
not  its  verdure  on  the  sun's  first  approach,  nor  drops  it  on 
his  departure:  add  to  this  its  mi(jestic  appearance,  the  rough 

fmdeur  of  its  bark,  and  the  wide  protectionofita  branches, 
targe,  spreading,  aged  Oak  is,  perhaps,  the  most  venerable 
of  tJl  inanimate  ol)jQCts." 
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JOURNAL  OP  HOBTICULTUBE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDBHBK.        C 
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The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hood  has  fomished  her  drawing-room  with 
modeb  of  figures  and  groups  in  the  various  occupations 
common  to  each  country,  and  whic^  are  generally  copied 
fipom  the  Itktgtraied  London  News.  The  objects  are  distin- 
guished for  good  taste  and  considerate  skill. 

'*  A  thinff  of  beanty  ia  %  Joy  for  ever. 
Its  lovelinets  tncraatea ;  itwfllneTer 
Pass  into  nothingneM ;  but  stfll  ^ill  keep 
A  bower  qaiet  for  us,  and  a  sleq^ 
FaU  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing." 

The  whole  is  under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Pond, 
the  head  gardener. 


WOEZ  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHSK  GAIKOBN. 

Fboczxd  with  former  directions  as  regards  manuring  and 
trenching,  which  are  the  principal  operations  at  this  season. 
Gravel  walks  should  come  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  Sifted 
coal  ashes  are  an  excellent  material  for  the  back  walks,  as  it 
bears  the  winter  traffic  well  and  is  always  pleasant  to  walk 
upon«  A  coating  of  this  material  may  now  be  given  if  they 
are  in  a  bad  condition.  Celery,  take  advantage  of  the  first 
dry  day  that  may  occur  if  the  ground  is  in  a  rather  dry 
state,  to  earth-up  closely  any  that  may  have  outgrown  the 
previous  soiling,  and  be  prepared  to  protect  the  ridges  in 
case  of  severe  frost.  Dry  stable  litter  answers  very  well  for 
this  purpose.  Parsley,  endeavour  as  fisur  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  to  have  a  good  supply  uxuler  safe  protection,  for 
there  is  generally  a  laige  demand  for  this,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  severe  winter  it  is  difficult  to  save  it  by  the  ordinary 
protection  of  hoops  and  mats.  Peas,  sow  a  few  more,  and 
Beans,  as  succession  crops,  drawing  earth  to  the  strong  of 
the  first  sowings.  A  little  diy  charred,  earth  is  excellent, 
laying  it  on  each  side  of  the  stems.  A  few  branching  sticks 
or  sproee  fir  win  deirad  them  from  cold  cutting  winds  or 
severe  froet. 

IBUIT  OABDSN. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  have  as  much  of  the  pruning  and 
nailiBg  done  before  the  approach  of  spring  as  possible.  Lose 
no  cmortunity,  therefore,  of  forwarding  the  operations,  for 
besides  the  advantage  of  having  that  kind  of  work  done 
before  the  bvsy  season,  the  gitfden  will  present  a  much 
neater  appearance  after  the  waS  trees  axe  nailed,  the  borders 
made  trim,  the  small  fruit-bearing  bo^es  pruned,  and  the 
ground  aaaong  l^em  slightly  foiled  over.  See  that  the 
standard  trees  whidh  have  been  recently  moved  or  root- 
pruned  are  firmly  secured  agadnst  mgwry  from  winds,  and 
also  let  aay  root-pruning  or  traaq>lanting  remaining  to  be 
•done  ^is  seaaon  be  esDeouted  as  socm  as  possible. 


The  weaker  is  still  favouzable  for  ofurying  out  alterations 
and  where  these  are  in  hand  they  sho«dd  be  prosecuted  with 
the  greatest  possible  dispatch.  Planting  and  the  removal  of 
large  trees  or  shrubs  cannot  be  finished  too  soon,  for  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  plants  should  be  afforded 
some  chance  of  making  fresh  roots  before  the  trying  winds 
of  March.  See  to  even  small  plants  being  secured  against 
the  wind,  for  these  are  often  injured  by  being  blown  about 
after  planting,  which  a  small  stake  and  a  few  minutes'  work 
would  prevent.  Procure  a  stock  of  Briars  for  budding  on 
next  season.  Let  the  roots  be  well  trimmed,  cutting  back 
<d08ely  the  strong  ones,  for  these  if  left  will  be  of  little  use 
aave  to  frimish  an  endless  supply  of  suckers.  As  soon  as 
alterations  are  completed,  and  the  beds  and  borders  ore  put 
in  proper  order  for  the  winter,  let  a  little  fresh  gravel  be  put 
npon  the  walks  if  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  ten 
imd  dry  for  the  winter.  Plants  of  a  tender  habit  in  the 
borders  should  have  some  litter,  sawdust,  or  old  tan  spread 
pretty  thickly  over  the  roots,  and  a  few  spruce  fir  or  furze 
bushes  stuck  round  them.  Creepers  on  walls  or  trellises 
should  now  be  nailed  or  tied-in.  Those  of  a  tender  descrip- 
tion should  be  protected.  Examine  pillar  and  trellis  Eoses, 
and  see  if  the  soil  wants  removing,  or  the  kinds  changing. 
For  choice  sorts  roomy  holes  should  be  made,  capable  of  con- 
tainmg  three  or  four  barrowloads  of  well-prepared  soil. 
'nurfy  loam  of  good  quality  is  the  chief  ingredient,  to  this 
add  a  portion  of  rich  rotten  manure  and,  if  at  hand,  a  little 
sandy  peat  or  leaf  mould. 


CnEUEBNHOtTSX  ▲lfl>  OONBXKl^ATOBT. 

Chrysanthemums  and  most  of  ^e  flowering  stoek  w9 
require  frequent  attention  in  watering.  The  leavee  «f  Ca- 
mellias, Oranges,  &c.,  are  liable  to  a  dark  scum :  this  siMMdd 
be  cleaned  away  with  a  sponge  at  this  period  especially,  oa 
the  chief  interest  among  pot  plants  depends  ia  m,  great 
measure  on  deanfiness,  ^th  with  regard  to  the  leavee  aad 
pots.  Take  care  when  frost  arrives  that  the  Heaths  do  not  b^ 
come  too  dry  of  a  sudden.  The  best  preventive  of  Idiis  is  t» 
be  very  shy  in  applying  fire  heat.  We  have  already  aSnded 
to  the  ill  effects  of  huuiidity  and  stagnant  air  in  plant-^ionBeB 
as  evils  to  be  guarded  against  most  particularly  at  titfs 
season,  but  these  are  of  minor  importance  compared  witii  one 
of  our  own  creation,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  which  m 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  drawn  and  unhealthy  oocn- 
pants  of  greenhouses — ^we  allude  to  heat,  which,  ju^eiooB^ 
applied,  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance,  but  employed 
without  judgment  becomes  a  fertile  cause  of  the  evils  abe<ve 
described.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  spring  or  sum* 
mer  temperature,  without  the  sunlight  of  the  one  or  tiie 
other,  is  altogether  an  anomalous  state  of  things  and  one 
which  cannot  be  pursued  consistently ;  with  things  so  sus- 
ceptible of  such  influences  as  plants,  above  all»  high  night 
temperature  should  be  avoided.  We  are  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  practice  of  employing  night  coverings,  and  ci 
thus  dispensing  in  a  great  measure  with  the  use  of  fires. 

STOVE. 

Some  of  the  early-ripened  tall  Cacti  may  now  be  intro- 
duced either  in  the  stove  or  forcing-pit,  and  receive  a  liberal 
watering  to  commence  with.  Do  not  encourage  any  fresh 
growth  at  tlus  period,  rather  aim  at  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment which  will  serve  to  consolidate  the  growths  already 
made  and  to  develope  the  blossoms  of  tl^  late-flowering 
plants  in  a  proper  way. 

FOECINO-PIT. 

This  is  a  capital  period  at  which  to  introduce  a  orasider- 
able  bulk  of  things  for  genuine  forcing  purposes.  Bhodo- 
dendroBs,  Azaleas,  Persian  Lilacs,  Moss  and  Provence  Boses, 
Sweet  Brian,  HoneysiMskles,  Ealmias,  Daphnes,  Shodoras, 
the  more  advaaced  Hyjkcintha,  Narcissus,  Tulq>8,  &&,  may 
new  be  fitirly  sturted.  A  sweet  bottom  heat  of  80^,  and  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  65^,  will  be  neoeesary,  whafceter 
the  structure.  One  thing  may  be  here  obserred,  and  that  is 
— that  it  is  in  vain  to  m^oduce  anything  nnleas  properly  set 
for  bloom.  This  points  to  the  necenity  <tf  a 
training,  as  advised  in  proper  season  in  Hob 


PITS  ANB  WBAXBM, 

Look  over  the  plants  carefully,  at  leart  oiiee  »-weak,  and 
resKyve  decaying  leaves,  &e.,  which,  whem.  left,  only  eaeoorage 
damp  and  milrtew.  See  that  the  ftaMW  are  well  baaiked  up, 
so  as  to  be  proof  against  any  ordinary  frost,  and  do  not 
neglect  oeveriag  up  securely  at  night. — W.  Kbans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDBN. 

Chose  a  dry  day  for  wheeling  a  little  rotten  dung  on  to 
alleys,  quarters,  &c.,  to  be  used  as  wanted,  reserving  the 
chief  of  such  work  for  dry  frosty  weather.  Packed  up  Cfeurtots, 
Beet,  &c.,  in  sand  and  dry  earth  in  sheds.  Protected  Cauli- 
flower, efurthed-up  Cabbages,  and  strewed  the  £px>und  wtth 
dry  burned  rubbish,  especially  near  the  plants,  whidi  wifl 
al^e  protect  them  from  severe  frt>sts,  and  set  slugs  and 
snails  adrift.  If  this  flne  mUd  weather  continue  much 
longer,  we  will  just  move  up  the  most  forward  Cabbages  in- 
tended for  spring  with  the  point  of  a  steel  fork  so  as  to 
snap  the  extreme  roots,  and  then  fasten  the  earth  firm^ 
about  them.  This  will  check  growth,  and  diminishing  luxu- 
riance will  render  the  plants  more  sturdy  for  meeting  a 
severe  frost.  Protected  Artichokes  with  some  litter  round 
the  crowns,  which  we  find  had  been  neglected.  Cleared 
Asparagus  ground  of  faded  tops  and  weeds,  and  covered 
with  a  dressing  of  rotten  hotbed  dung,  oonsisting  chie^^T  <^ 
decayed  leaves,  the  virtues  of  which  will  be  washed  to  the 
roots  by  rains ;  but,  as  stated  the  other  week,  summer  is 
the  right  time  for  helping  the  Asparagus. 

Aspara^gtks  Forcing. — Gave  plenty  of  air  to  Asparagus 
coming  on  in  a  common  hotbed.  We  mentioned  the  other 
week  that  we  had  forced  this  vegetable  in  rather  too  large 
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qnantiticiB  for  our  supply  of  plants  for  several  years,  and  we 
nwHon  it  for  reoommending  the  p^botioe  of  haying  good 
beds  ibr  ftnrdng  slightly,  at  least  without  the  necessi^  of 
faitioyiii^'  the  plants,  which  is  generally  the  case  when  old 
loola  axe  lifted  and  transferred  to  a  mild  hotbed.  Last  year 
ipa  stated  how  suoh  beds  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  forced 
W^dmig^  by  flues,  or  hot  water ;  and  how  for  a  little  help, 
a>  ood  may  have  brick  or  board  edgings,  with  a  pit  or  narrow 
difteh  loimd  it  in  ^diidi  fermenting  material  may  be  jdaced 
is  Mwfihi  No  plan  costs  lees  trouble  for  present  supply  than 
HiliBg  iiie  roots,  firom  four  to  seven  years  old,  out  of  the 
bedo,  aad  forcing  them  in  a  slight  hotbed;  but  then,  <^ 
oovite,  tlie  roots  are  of  no  more  use,  and,  therefore,  a  con- 
fllsBft  sseoession  of  young  beds  must  be  kept  up  to  lake  the 
pla«e  ei  the  older  ones  broken  up.  Thus  treated  we  have 
had  fine  heads  about  Christmas  from  plants  scarcely  more 
tkaB  three  yean  from  the  seed;  but  generally  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  plants  older. 
One  or  two  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the  mode  of 
'  ^ing  such  raised  plants  iu  the  hotbed,  and  doubts  have 
expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  gathering  so  many 
from  such  a  small  space.  These  doubts  would  be  dis- 
~  if  it  were  recollected  that  aU  the  good  roots  and 
were  clustered  dose  together,  to  yield  as  much  as 
poeslblo  in  the  way  of  produce,  without  providing  for  the 
produce  of  another  year.  We  treat  these  Asparagus  plants 
IB  the  hotbed  just  as  some  amateurs  treat  their  one  or  two 
8to<^  of  Khubarb  in  the  open  air — ^by  slipping  off  every 
stalk  and  leaf  that  comes — dk  good  plan  for  obtaining  all  the 
preaent  produce  posaiUe,  but  not  a  good  plan  if  we  expect 
produce  eveiy  year.  Keeping  in  view,  then,  that  we  wish 
Ite  bed  for  its  space  to  hold  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
bj  tree  leaves,  Ac.,  we  have  a  hotbed  which  will  yield  from 
80^  to  90*  of  bottom  heat,  we  place  all  over  it  some  3  inches 
<£  waaadj  soQ  and  leaf  mo^d.  We  then  begin  at  the  end  of 
a  row  or  Asparagus-bed  by  taking  out  a  trench,  and  with 
mattock,  spade,  and  fork  undermine  the  mop-like  roots  with 
tken:  crowns,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  latter.  These 
will  generally  be  aU  sound  if  the  bed  is  young,  but  some 
will  be  rotten  and  decayed  if  the  beds  are  old ;  and  such 
should  be  removed,  as  without  sound  buds  and  roots  there 
win  be  no  produce.  These  roots  are  placed  carefully  in  a 
barrow  and  are  taken  to  the  bed ;  aiid  the  first  row  of 
crowns  is  placed  carefully  at  the  back  of  the  beds,  and  the 
lODff  mop-like  roots  are  drawn  out  in  front  of  them  and 
paaced  in  the  light  rich  s<nL  The  next  row  of  crowns  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  tiiese  roots  as  near  to  the  first  row  of 
crowns  as  possible,  and  the  mop-Uke  roots  drawn  forwcurd  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  frame  or  bed  is  filled. 
A  alight  sprinkling  of  soil  is  then  put  over  the  roots,  a 
watering  given  so  as  to  wash  in  among  the  long  roots,  and 
l^ea  a  couple  of  inches  of  leaf  mould  or  old  tan,  or  any  light 
soil  thrown  over  alL  The  crop  will  depend  more  on  the 
previouB  treatment  and  the  state  of  the  crowns  than  on  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  give  strengtii  to  the  plants  after  they 
are  taken  up.  Extra  heat  is  the  greatest  enemy  they  can 
iseet  with,  and  this  can  \e  greatly  regulated  by  the  air 
ffivesi.  When  once  the  shoots  are  about  fit  for  use  in  winter, 
Bgfat  and  air  are  necessary  for  colour  and  flavour;  but  too 
much  air  must  not  be  given  in  cold  weather,  or  the  shoots 
win  be  apt  to  be  hard.  Instead,  therefore,  of  giving  too 
much  bottom  heat,  we  prefer  banking  up  the  sides  of  the 
tmme,  so  that  we  can  give  more  air  wiuiout  greatly  reducing 
the  inside  temperature. 

Though  we  speak  of  hotbeds,  however,  our  amateur 
brerUiren  may  have  Asparagus  aU  the  winter,  especially  after 
Christmas,  in  their  litUe  gi^enhouses,  or  even  in  their  rooms 
and  windows.  We  have  seen  it  veiy  good  in  cellars— rather 
pala  m  colour,  it  is  true,  but  much  improved  by  being  placed 
m  daap  sand  Uar  a  few  days  before  using,  and  set  in  a 
window,  a  litUe  film  being  cut  from  the  bottom  of  the  shoot 
evezy  mcMniing.  Hie  damp  sand  is  better  than  water.  We 
hmn  al90  grown  it  on  the  floor,  and  even  by  the  sides  and 
on  the  top  of  a  flue  in  a  greeiJionse,  beneath  stages,  Ac.,  in 
bqBM0  some  8  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide,  moving  the  bonces 
to  the  light  as  the  shoots  rose  some  3  or  4  inches  above  the 
gioniid.  We  have  seen  some  such  boxes  very  nice,  in  the 
window  of  a  olergymaa's  study,  after  bmng  forced  near  the 


It  iiiiMlnd  US  of  the  doings  of  another  minister  of  the 


gospel,  whose  kitahea  was  a  regular  fosieiBfr-hease  in  winter 
for  bulbs,  Bhubarb.  Sea-kale,  &.  Bnthusiast  as  be  was  in 
evezything  oonneoted  with  gardening,  these  portnitB  were 
engaged  in,  less  from  any  olyeot  of  mere  selKgcatiiloatioB, 
th£m  the — (well,  it  must  have  been  self^ratiloatioii,  too^ 
though  combined  with)*-the  nobler  desire,  by  means  of  a 
flower,  or  a  vegetable  out  of  season,  to  throw  some  ray 
of  sunshine  into  the  chambers  of  afHiotion  and  suibring. 
Owing,  we  siqipoae,  to  the  influence  of  a  more  than  mes- 
meric warm-hearted  kindnees,  every  voung  giid  in  the 
kitch^  instead  ol  crmnblmg  at  ihe  tronble,  took  ahnost  as 
much  interest  in  &e  old  barrels  and  tubs  that  cambered 
her  domain  as  her  master  himself.  We  have  even  bean 
assured  that  the  diort  instructive  interviews  ca  soi^  occa- 
sions have  become  the  beacon  li^^ts  to  regnlate  the  coorse 
of  a  life  journey.  Such  success,  under  difficulties,  is  just  a 
Iffoof  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  *' Where  tbere  is  a 
win  there  wiU  be  found  a  way." 

Sea-hale  amd  Rhtbairb. — ^Took  up  some  more  roots,  and 
placed  them  in  the  Mnriiroom-house.  Here  we  have  joat 
taken  a  note  out  of  the  clergyman's  bode  When  his  Hya- 
cinths and  TuHps,  and  Narcissus,  had  filled  their  pots  with 
roots  in  the  dark  cupboard,  and  begun  to  push  at  the  top, 
he  used  to  bring  them  nearer  the  fireplace,  and,  to  enooura^ 
upright  prolon^ition,  place  a  pot  of  ^e  same  sise,  wvorsed, 
over  them,  wi^  the  smaU  hole  in  the  reversed  pot  open, 
except  at  night.  This  kept  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
atmosphere  round  the  lengthening  flower-stem.  When  the 
covering-pot  got  in  the  way,  the  pot,  with  the  bnlb,  waa 
moved  to  the  mantelpiece  for  a  fow  days,  and  then  to  the 
window.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Sea-kale,  we  think  the  easiest 
and  simplest  of  aU  plans  for  fordng  it,  is  just  to  build  a  nuld 
hotbed,  that  wiU  yield  about  80*  of  bottom  heat,  and  from 
55"^  to  GO**  of  t<H>  heat,  place  the  roots  thickly  in  it,  and 
cover  with  any  old  box  or  opaque  maternal  that  wiU  esdnde 
light  and  air,  and  which  inU  leave  an  open  space  of  12  or 
15  inches  over  the  crowns.  7or  a  constant  supply  for  first 
cutting,  this  plan  is  apt  to  give  too  much  produce  at  a  time, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  more  suHed  to  large  fuaiUes  and  marfc^ 
supply,  than  to  smaU  households.  In  the  latter  case,  Uttla 
at  a  time  and  regularly  is  more  wanted,  and,  thmfore, 
though  we  might  foUow  the  above  plan  in  a  dark  comer  of 
the  Mushroom-house,  we  prefor  for  tiie  first  crops,  packing 
a  lot  of  roots  in  some  large  pots.  If  these  come  &8ter  than 
we  want  them,  we  can  remove  them  to  a  cooler,  daA  place. 
If  they  do  not  come  so  soon  as  we  want  liiem,  instead  of 
placing  more  heat  about  the  pots,  which  might  ii^jvre  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetable,  we  find  it  better  to  place  a  pot  of 
the  same  size  reversed  over  them,  and  this  soon  draws  the 
heads  to  the  desired  length.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
aU  things  thus  grown  in  the  dark,  be  it  Sea-kale,  Bhnbarb, 
Chicory,  or  Turnip  tops,  depend  chiefly  for  tiieir  strength 
on  the  stored-up  matter  of  the  previous  season,  and  for 
their  quality  in  being  used  in  a  comparatively  short  and 
stubby  state— say  6  inches  for  Sea-kale,  and  10  or  12  inchen 
for  Bhubarb.  Go  beyond  that  and  you  have  watety  juice 
instead  of  substance. 

Mu^^oams. — ^Perhaps  it  would  be  aa  weU  to  notice  what 
can  only  be  defended  in  an  entergenpy.  A  short  time  ago 
we  stated  that  we  feared  oar  summer-beds  wcnld  not  give  a 
large  enough  supply  for  a  shooting  party,  and,  tlierefore,  w« 
put  more  heat  to  the  first  bed  in  tiie  shed  Muduroom-honse, 
by  turning  over  a  pr^>aratory  bed  below  the  <me  that  waa 
to  come  on,  so  as  to  steam  the  house,  and  by  letting  heat 
into  a  hot-water  pipe,  and  steaming  the  house  by  syringing 
the  hot  pipe.  For  eight  or  ten  days  the  heat  of  the  ataao* 
sphere  would  range  from  60**  to  65^  and  70^,  just  from  5*^  to 
10°  too  much  for  general  purposes.  The  ol:rject  so  fiyr  waa 
gained,  as  the  bed  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  white  sheet  of 
Mushrooms  of  aU  sizes,  from  that  of  the  fiashionahie  cap 
hat  to  the  size  of  pin  heads.  But  the  very  sight  of  the 
large  thick  Mushrooms  tells  the  initiated  that  the  thing  has 
been  over-done.  We  like  to  see  those  huge  Muafarooins, 
when  it  is  desirable  to  have  them,  dinging,  as  it  were>,  to 
the  bed,  with  their  thick  jui^  steins  only  an  inch  or  two  in 
height.  Those  large  spedmons  we  are  now  gathering,  em 
the  contrary,  are  many  of  th^non  stems  of  from  3  to4  inches 
in  height — a  sure  sign  that  the  bed  has  had  too  much  heat, 
and  akoost  as  sure  a  sign  that  the  produce  auiy  be  aaqile 
for  a  time,  but  that  it  win  be  erhansted  prtMMiturnly,  and 
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that,  therefore,  when  this  treatment  is  from  necessity  re- 
sorted to,  due  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  successions. 
Even  what  we  meant  for  a  succession  piece  has  come  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  too  soon,  an<C  therefore,  a  third 
piece  has  been  spawned  and  earthed,  and  a  fourth  bit  put 
in  preparation.    In  making  fresh  pieces  at  this  season  in 
houses  bearing  for  table,  all  rank  steams  should  be  avoided, 
or  they  will  l^iint,  and  in  some  cases  discolour  the  Mush- 
rooms. The  Mushroom  itself  is  in  no  way  particular  as  to  the 
extra  sweetness  of  the  material  at-  its  roots,  it  is  only  as 
aft'ecting  ^e  top  that  this  care  is  necessary.    In  making  a 
fresh  bed,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  rankest 
material  at  bottom,  and  the  sweetest  at  the  top,  and  if  this 
is  not  quite  sufficient,  the  best  remedy  for  keeping  the  house 
sweet  by  keeping  down  all  noxious  steams,  is  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  b^  with  a  sprinkling,  say  an  inch  or  more,  of 
dry  earth.    This  after  having  served  its  purpose,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  manure  at  spawning  time.   At  first  from  ne- 
cessity, through  shortness  of  manure,  we  used  a  considerable 
amount  of  dry,  fibry  loam  mixed  with  the  fermenting  ma- 
terial, and  for  some  time  we  do  so  from  choice,  as  the  soil 
becomes  such  a  good  preparer  and  moderator,  that  dung  may 
be  used  without  losing  its  rich  properties  by  turning,  dry- 
ing, &Q, 

Trenching  fw  Carrots. — The  cleaning  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  the  collecting  of  leaves  has  prevented  us  doing  much 
in  the  way  of  d^ging,  trenching,  and  ridging.  Were  we 
sure  of  a  good  frost  in  the  monUi  of  November,  we  would 
prefer  leaving  such  work  until  the  surface  of  the  ground  were 
pretty  well  frozen,  as  that  is  one  of  our  best  helps  for 

f'etting  rid  of  many  enemies  in  the  shape  of  slugs  and  snails, 
t  is  as  well  not  to  delay  aiter  December,  however,  for  if  we 
wait  for  the  surface  to  be  frozen,  we  may  lose  the  chance 


little  bits,  in  the  usual  way,  but  long  thin  pieces  were  used 
for  planting,  and  the  ground  kept  hoed  and  cleaned  among 
the  plants  as  regcdarly  as  among  Cabbages  or  Onions.  The 
result  was  fine  massive  bunches  of  underg^und  sterna. 
There  was  little  difficulty  with  the  old  plantations,  as, 
though  the  smallest  bit  of  root-stem  wiU  grow,  it  wiU  aln> 
lose  its  vitality  like  the  dreaded  Convolvmos,  if  the  top  is 
kept  well  cut  with  the  hoe.  The  order  of  these  plantations 
we  felt  to  be  a  rebuke  to  some  of  our  out-of-the-way  comers. 
It  is  not  a  bad  rule,  in  taking  this  crop,  to  keep  an  open 
trench ;  dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  root  pretty  well,  and  iteah. 
plant  as  you  go  on.  But  we  have  always  noticed  that  a  man 
would  require  the  eyes  of  Argus  to  do  such  work  anything 
like  systematically :  and  hence  the  Horseradish  department 
as  to  appearance,  is  generally  such  that  the  least  said  of  it 
the  better.  In  making^esh  plantations  the  ground  should 
be  trenched  from  18  to  24  inches  deep;  in  general  little 
manure  will  be  necessary,  and  that  chiefly  placed  at  the 
bottom ;  but  if  the  ground  is  stiff,  or  approaching  to  clay, 
burned  and  charred  rubbish,  lime  rubbish,  and  chalk  wm 
benefit  it  much,  and  cause  the  plants  to  grow  with  more 
vigour.  The  sets  should  be  planted'  in  rows,  20  indies 
apart,  and  8  or  10  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Where  much 
in  demand  and  vt^ued,  a  little  bit  should  be  planted  eveif 
two  years  or  so,  and  the  older  plantation  stubbed  up. 
Other  departments  next  week. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Decembm  10. 

The  supply  of  out- door  vegetables  continues  good.  Forced  TegetaUM 
onlv  comprise  Sea-kale  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans.  Dessert  Apples  are  itfll 
plentlfult  and  principally  consist  of  Newtown  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Kpvin» 
Nonpareil,  and  Old  Golden  Pippin.    In  dessert  Pears  the  best  are  Wlnt« 


IV  vT^jm^  4.x.rr A.l^r.\ZZJlA  « J^  Z^Ji^^lt  ^^\^Z^«^A  ««^  «,  Ji  I  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau.  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurr^,  and  Matthews*  EUza,  or 
of  having  the  fresh-turned-up  ground  pulverised  and  mel-  1  QroSn's  Princess  Royal,  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  very  aerricesbleat 
lowed  by  the  best  of  all  cultivators.    Bear  m  mind,  that  we  ' •  -  *  -^  **•  — 


disapprove  of  turning  down  frozen  soil;  but  we  do  like  to 
have  the  soil  of  beds  and  quarters  frozen  and  thawed  again 
before  we  turn  it  down.    In  all  old  kitchen  gardens  some 
extra  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  soil  for  Carrots 
and  other  roots  of  a  similar  description.    The  great  draw- 
back is  generally  an  excess  of  richness  in  the  sn^ace  soil  at 
least,  which  causes  the  roots  to  fork  instead  of  descending 
straight  and  well-formed.     This   also  is  one  reason  why 
the  Short  Horn  is  more  cultivated  in  such  circumstances 
than  the  long  Altrincham,  &c.     For  a  year  or  two,  our 
Carrots  did  not  please  us,  but  this  season  they  were  very 
good  notwithstanding  the  drought,  and  we  believe  just  from 
preparing  the  ground  as  we  used  to  do  in  old  gardens.    We 
have  now  commenced  ridging  a  piece  that  has  borne  heavy 
crops  of  winter  Onions,  Peas  between,  and  then  Cauliflower 
between  the  Peas.    The  ground  was,  therefore,  in  far  too 
rich  a  condition,  especially  near  the  surface,  for  Carrots.    It 
is  being  ridged-up  three  spits  deep,  the  upper  spit  being 
placed  at  bottom,  and  the  fresh  bnght  soil  of  the  bottom, 
with  just  a  little  of  the  clayey  subsoil,  placed  at  the  top. 
The  bottom  spits  we  will  not  meddle  with  any  more,  as  they 
have  been  weft  broken ;  but  the  top  spit,  now  in  the  form  of 
ridges,  we  would  scatter  over  with  a  little  gas  lime  if  we 
had  it,  fiaUing  that  we  will  sprinkle  a  little  tar  with  a  brush 
over  it,  just  leaving  a  drop  hei-e  and  -there  to  deter  by  its 
smell;  and  i^ter  sprinkling  a  little  lime,  chalk,  or  lime 
rubbish,   or  charred  rubbish  along  the  rows,  we  will  turn 
over  these  surface  ridges  several  times  during  the  winter 
before  levelHng  them  down  for  sowing  in  the  spring,  and 
the  experience  of  the  past  would  predicate  that  next  season 
we  B  hall  obtain  nice,  large,  straight  roots,  as  the  best  richest 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  will  entice  them  down- 
wards instead  of  encouraging  them  to  fork  at  the  top.    In 
very  poor  sandy  soil  we  have  seen  magnificent  crops  from 
manuring  heavily,  but  placing  that  manure  from  12  to 
16  inches  from  the  surface. 

HorseradUh. — Few  things  keep  up  their  price  at  market 
better  than  this  hot  customer.  In  general  it  receives  but  scant 
justice,  being  condemned  to  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  and 
where,  from  remaining  long  in  the  same  place,  the  produce 
becomes  much  harder  and  less  succulent  than  younger, 
better-cidtivated  roots.  We  have  met  with  some  instances 
where  due  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  it  went  through  the 
rotation  of  cropping  much  the  same  as  other  perennial  vege- 
taUes.    In  these  cases  the  ground  was  duly  prepared — not 


this  period  of  the  year.    Grapes  and  Pines  are  sumcient  for  the  demaad. 


8.  d. 

Apples ^  sieve    1    Oto3 

Apricots    doz.    0 

Cherries    lb.    0 

Chestnuts  bush.  14 

Currants,  Red...^  sieve    0 

Black do.      0 

FiRS doi.    0 

FUberts  100  lbs.  50 

Cobs   do.    70 

Gooseberries  ..  j^  sieve    0 
Grapes,  Hamburgh!  lb.    2 

HnscalB 5 

Lemons 100    5 


TRUIT. 
8.   d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 

80 

89 
0 
6 
8 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Melons  each 

Mulberries  ....  punnet 

Nectarines ..dox. 

Granges ^ IM 

Peaches  doz. 

Pears  (kitchen)  ...bush. 

dessert doz. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums i  sieve 

Pomegranates each 

Quinces   i  sieve 

Raspberriee .lb. 

Walnuts bliah. 


VBGEliLBLSS. 


s. 

Artichokes  each  0 

Asparagus bundle  0 

Beans  Broad 4  sieve  0 

Kidney 100  2 

Beet,  Red...... doz.  1 

Broccoli  bundle  1 

BrusselsSprouts  ^  sieve  3 

Cabbage doz.  1 

Capsicums 100  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

Cauliflower doz.  4 

Celery bundle  1 

Cucumbers each  1 

pickling doz.  0 

Endive    score  2 

Fennel  bunch  0 

aarUc  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs .bunch  0 


d.    8. 
OtoO 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

8 

3 


0 

0 

3 

3 

S 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Horseradish  ...  bundle 

Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  ft  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ,...m.»  ..  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parslej  ...doz.  bunches 

Parsnips  doz* 

Peas quart 

Potatoes    ....bushel 

Radishes  doz.  bunches 

Savoys   dot. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinach ^ .sieve 

Tomatoes ^  sieve 

Turnips  ....^ bnnoh 

VegetableMarrows  doz. 


8. 

d. 

8.  d 

1 

6to4   0 

0 

0 

0   0 

0 

0 

0   0 

6 

0 

10    0 

0 

0 

0    0 

5 

0 

10    • 

1 

0 

S    0 

6 

0 

8    0 

0 

0 

0   0 

0 

6 

1    0 

4 

0 

$   0 

0 

0 

0    0 

L4 

0 

20    t 

a- 

d. 

^d 

2 

etos  • 

0 

2 

0  » 

2 

0 

1 

6 

S 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

9 

1 

0 

3 

0 

S 

0 

t 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

#^#  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the   "  Journal  of  Horticaltiiie, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."    By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  nivjuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.    All  communications  should  therefore  he  ad- 
dressed $oleVy  to  The  Editors  of  the  Jouflmal  of  HorMl' 
ture,  ^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 
N.6. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 
CovirxR  FOR  Drt  Sakdt  Soil  (Jfo««co?a).— None  will  thrive  io  well  fa 
such  a  AoU  as  Pinus  inslgnis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  meet  haadeome. 

Books  (J.  T.  P.).— "The  Garden  Manual,"  which  you  eaa  have  fireejjf 
post  from  our  office  for  twenty  postage  sUmps ;  and  Bichardao&'s  *'  Bmme 
I  Pigs,**  which  you  can  obtain  frooi  any  booueller. 
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New  OAirAifBitTAL>FOLuex9  PLAMTS  (K.  2>.  T.).^Ot  th«  Ifri.  PoUoek 
elsM  of  OeraalnBt  TOQ  might  add  to  thoto  you  ftlrewlj  poMOM,  Captain  Maade, 
Lady  Ciillain«  and  Snnaot ;  alao  8azlfiraga  Fortnni,  Lonioera  aoreo-retioo- 
l»ta,  Ireaine  HerbatU,  and  Ancaba  japoniea  plota.  We  might  name  a  hoet 
of  other  plants  did  we  know  the  pozipoae  for  which  yon  reaoire  tiliem,  and 
whether  yon  can  command  a  atore  temperature.  Ton  will,  howoTer.  find  a 
liat  of  the  new  plants  of  the  yeur  in  ''Hogg's  Gardeners'  Year  Book/' 
about  which  you  Inquire.    It  is  now  ready,  price  1«.  free  by  post  1«.  2d. 

OoBsx  on  Fvnni  Pbopaoatimq  (Aia(tctM).— We  find  it  succeeds  better 
by  sowing  than  transplanting,  it  being  difficult  to  remove  at  any  time,  even 
when  young. 

PonracRtA  POLCHKESiMA  Dtivo  (J7.  r.).— Tour  plant  la  dying  from 
want  of  a  suitable  temperature.  It  is  not  usual  for  it  to  die  down  at  this 
season,  nor  in  feet  at  any  time,  though  it  does  lose  its  leaves  after  flower- 
ing, when  it  should  have  a  rest  and  be  pruned  In.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a 
store,  and  cannot  be  grown,  so  fur  as  we  know,  sueoesafuliy  in  a  temper- 
ature of  less  than  Si"  in  winter,  though  we  have  had  it  doing  fairly  in  a 
eonaervatory  at  about  SO".  We  fear  it  is  dying  back  because  tbe  shoots 
were  not  raffldently  ripened,  and  you  will  only  accelerate  its  death  by 
cutting  It  back.  Keep  in  the  warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  house,  and 
give  no  water  beyond  a  little  to  prevent  the  wood  shnvelUog.  If  you  have 
a  hotbed  ready  In  March  we  would  plunge  the  pot  in  it,  cutUng  down  when 
the  eyes  became  prominent,  and  growing  in  the  frame  hotbed  all  the 
summer,  ao  as  to  nave  it  in  bloom  early,  which  we  fear  will  never  be  the 
case  if  grown  in  a  greenhouse. 

SHstrss  pos  GnowiNo  Uvon  Tbkis  (JbisftetM).— The  best  that  we  kno^ 
are  Berberis,  or  Mahonia  aqulfolium,  B.  repens,  and  B.  Darwinil.  They 
are  very  ornamental,  and  form  ezeellent  game  cover.  We  have  a  planta- 
tion such  as  youra,  which  is  desired  to  be  ornamental,  and  we  find  that  of 
aU  things  we  plant  in  it  Aucuba  japoniea  does  the  best,  and  takes  to  the 
situation  better  than  any  other  plant.  We  have  some  plants  6  feet  high, 
and  as  much  through,  and  this  under  Elm  trees  which  are  large  enough 
for  rooks  to  build  in.  Evergreen  Privet  does  very  fairly ;  so  does  the  Box- 
lesT^  Privet;  common  Hollies,  and  common  Laurels  are  indeed  good  plants 
fbr  such  places,  bat  difflcclt  to  establish  at  first,  owing  to  the  dryness  of 
such  situations.  We  planted  some  hundreds  last  spring  both  of  Laurels 
and  Hollies,  also  Ancubas,  and,  notwithstanding  the  uaparallelled  dryness  of 
the  summer,  we  have  not  lost  a  single  Aucuba,  and  many  Laurels  which 
we  thought  dead  are  now  shooting  from  the  root ;  the  Hollies  are  still 
alive,  and  will  no  doubt  shoot  wtth  tbe  return  of  spring.  They  were 
watered  regularly  twice  a-week.  It  is  no  use  planting  such  things  in  dry 
ritnat!<m8  unless  they  are  looked  after  until  established.  Common  Yews 
we  have  doing  falriy,  and  Butcher's  Broom  well.  Box  does  badly.  Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum  middling,— the  soil,  however,  does  not  suit  such  plants. 
Alexandrian  Laurel  (Rnsous  raoemoeus)  does  well,  Portugal  Laurels  are 
indifferent,  and  the  Periwinkles  are  excellent  for  covering  the  ground. 
We  have  not  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  Bkimmia  japoniea  la  such 
situations,  but  feel  justified  from  what  we  have  heard  in  recommending  it 
fcr  select  spots  in  shady  plantations. 

BiaimioHAM  FnuiT  Show  (TT.  JfeP.).~BIenheim  Orange  and  Blenheim 
Pippin  are  the  same  Apple,  and  the  oollecti<m  in  whicb  it  was  exhibited  as 
two  distinct  varieties  should  have  been  disqualified.  It  was  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  Judg^.  The  letter  you  copied  was  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. 

EnucAnon  of  GAnnxincBS  ( W.  Z).).— The  subject  needs  no  further  advo- 
cating. Ton  are  quite  right  in  considering  a  general  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  desirable  to  be  possessed  by  a  gardener,  and  you  will  find 
^emistry  fully  applied  to  horticulture  in  "The  Science  and  Practice  of 
Gardening"  published  at  our  office. 

OBTAiMiiro  A  Stock  of  Pckplx  Knro  Tirbiha  (P.  J.  A.).— It  you  have  a 
RVdener  fkiend  he  would  most  likely  be  In  a  position  to  let  you  have  the 
greater  part  of  the  cuttings  desired  by  the  beginning  of  next  March.  If 
you  could  obtain  half,  or  even  a  fourtn  of  them,  by  the  first  week  In  that 
month,  you  might  have  a  hotbed  of  well-sweetened  dung  made  a  fortnight 
previously,  5  feet  high  at  back,  and  4  feet  in  front,  and  a  foot  wider  than 
the  frame  all  round.  This  would  give  a  bottom  heat  of  from  80*>  to  85'',  and 
a  temperature  ef  from  70**  to  76*  within  the  frame.  A  few  inches  of  rather 
dry  soil  should  be  placed  over  the  bed,  and  2  or  S  inches  of  moist  sand  upon 
it.  The  cuttings,  being  inserted  in  pure  silver  sand,  in  saucers,  without 
^ninage  openings,  wul,  if  the  soil  be  kept  wet,  strike  in  ten  dajs  or  a 
^J^ight.  You  may  then  place  some  rather  light  loam  and  leaf  mould 
^^Ithin  the  fk'ame  for  a  few  days,  to  become  warm,  and  in  this  the  cuttings 
msy  be  potted  singly  in  60-8ized  pots  when  well  rooted,  watering  gently 
with  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  frame.  Continue  them  in  the  mune, 
and  when  sufiBdently  grown  take  off  their  tops,  and  make  cuttings  of  these, 
the  bed  being  lined  to  xeep  up  a  temperature  of  60°  or  65°  at  night.  These 
cuttings  will  strike  in  another  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  be  ready  for 
Pptting  off,  and  in  about  ten  days  more  they  will  each  furnish  aentting'from 
the  point.  Tbe  cuttings  from  which  they  were  taken  in  the  first  Instance 
will,  through  the  stopping,  by  this  time  have  made  two,  three,  or  more 
ahoots,  now  of  sufficient  length  for  cuttings,  which,  with  those  already 
*^niok,  will  give  you  something  like  the  number  of  cuttings  desired,  and  of 
JBonrse  plants  by  the  latter  part  of  April;  but  vou  must  so  time  a  bed  as  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  third  lot  of  cottiugs  by  the  third  week  in  April, 
the  two  first  batches  being  gradually  hardened  off.  The  last  bitch  will  be 
■*™«k  in  ten  days  or  so,  when  they  are  to  be  potted  off,  and,  when  well 
est^Uslxed,  gradually  hardened  off,  so  as  to  bear  planting  out  in  the  last  week 
y^  May.  Providing  you  oannoi  obtain  one-fouxth  of  the  number  of  cuttings 
2J*ed  by  the  beghmlng  of  March,  we  would  purchase,  if  we  could,  a  dozen 
"'^g  plants  (which  we  very  much  question  if  we  could  do),  and  plsoe  them  in 
a  mild  hotbed,  not  so  hot  as  for  cuttings ;  and  having  other  beda  ready  to  strike 
'^  cuttings  In  as  they  are  obuinable,  twelve  good  plants  would  furnish 
"»«  number  of  cuttings  you  require ;  but  we  fear  the  main  difficulty  will 
B^^be  in  obtaining  the  cutting?,  but  the  plants  to  take  them  from.  Your 
w  plsn  would  be  to  make  friends  wtth  some  gardener  who  has  these 
Piants  to  furnish  by  the  thousand.  Failing  this,  we  do  not  think  you  could 
"0  better  than  purchase  a  few  dozen  strong  plants  early  in  spring,  even 
if  you  gave  for  tnem  a  trifle  more  than  the  regular  price. 

CmxAsu  Lbavxs  Conuvo  (/.  P.  F.).'~l(  your  Cinerariu  are  tne  from 
^  why  do  yon  smoke  them  once  a- week!  We  have  no  evidence,  but  think 
that  oust  liksly  the  curl  in  the  leaf  Is  from  the  fluent  use  of  the  tobacco 
■ttoke,  and  letting  it  reach  the  plants  in  a  hot  state. 

Anouss  (ff.  /.  r.  ir.).«We  hsre  not  Mr.  Noye's  sddress. 


CALAnnnrs— OosmA  scaxoxiis— Qloxiwias  (Jtossh/oro).— We  fear  the 
Caladiimu  will  perish  if  kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter.  They 
should  be  wintered  in  a  stove,  and  be  kept  on  a  damp  floor,  so  thit  the  toll 
may  be  kept  a  little  moist.  If  kept  dust  dry  the  roots  are  liable  to  rot  when 
they  are  watered  In  the  spring.  If  yon  have  no  better  place  than  a  gceen- 
house,  yon  will  make  the  most  of  it  by  keeping  them  in  the  hottest  part, 
and  not  letting  the  soli  become  too  dry.  If  the  case  was  heated  they  ought 
to  have  been  kept  in  it  without  water  all  winter.  Pot  them  in  March,  and 
put  them  In  the  case  i  once,  watering  sparingly  until  growth  fairly  com- 
mences, then  water  freely.  Coboea  scandena  does  not  flower  beeause  it  has 
not  room  enough  on  a  small  wire  trellis.  Give  the  plants  large  pots  to 
grow  in,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  back  trellis  in  the  greenhouse,  and  they 
will  bloom  abundantly ;  or,  if  you  want  anything  to  cover  the  roof  in  order 
to  afford  a  little  shade  to  Perns  and  the  like,  your  two  plants  wUi  cover 
them  in  a  short  time.  Yon  will  do  no  good  by  cutting  them  down  imtil 
they  become  unsightly,  when  the  cutting  back  will  induoe  fresh  shoota  with 
finer  foliage.  Give  the  Gloxinias  vexj  little  water  and  keep  near  the  glass, 
and  they  will  go  to  rest  as  soon  aa  they  otight.  Keep  In  the  wannest  part 
of  the  greenhouse  all  winter,  placing  the  pou  on  a  damp  floor,  but  without 
any  water.  Shift  in  Mareh  from  thumb  pots  into  24*s,  watering  ^tly ;  and 
do  not  vrater  much,  only  keep  the  soil  just  moist  imdl  they  begm  to  grow. 
If  you  have  a  hotbed  to  plunge  them  in  after  potting  thev  will  do  all  the 
better,  and  you  may  now  them  in  it  until  they  are  showing  for  bloom,  when 
they  will  do  well  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greanhonae  if  they  are  hardened- 
off  a  little  before  removing  them  from  the  hotbed. 

CoTsnnie  Aspabaous-bkds  in  Wimtxr  {R.  ilT.  ^.).— Unless  yon  wish  to 
have  the  Asparagus  with  a  long  slender  underground  shoot  wiUi  no  more 
of  it  eatable  than  the  green  or  purple  tipa.  there  is  no  benefit  in  the  French 
system  which  yon  mention.  In  what  way  the  uncovering  of  the  roots  in 
winter  can  benefit  the  plants  we  cannot  perceive ;  and  we  know  verv  well 
if  the  aoil  were  taken  off  the  crowns  in  autumn  that  the  froat  would  kill 
every  crown  so  exposed  in  winter,  for  Asparagus,  though  a  native  of  this 
country,  becomes  very  tender  through  high  fee^g  or  rich  manuring.  The 
crowns  in  winter  ought  not  to  be  covercid  with  less  than  ftom  8  to  6  inches 
of  soil,  3  inches  more  of  manure  b^ng  added  every  autumn.  It  should 
not  be  too  rotten,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a  manure  and  proteetion  at  the  same 
time.  Taking  the  roughest  of  this  away  in  March,  and  forking  the  shortest 
into  the  beds  at  the  same  time,  is  the  best  noethod  of  securing  strong  shoots 
in  April  onwards.  These  are  not  fit  for  cutting  until  they  are  tram 
S  to  6  Inches  out  of  the  ground,  or  more  than  hiuf  green  or  purple,  that 
part  only  having  the  flavour  of  Asparsgus,  the  underground  white  part 
being  about  as  totigh,  and  quite  aa  tasteless,  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree. 
This  is  the  English  system,  snd  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  your  gardener. 
Year-old  planu  are  not  covered  nith  soil  or  anything  in  autumn,  for,  not 
being  highly  fed,  they  are  not  se  tender  as  old  plants.  The  French  system 
differs  from  the  English  In  earthing  the  beds  in  spring,  so  that  the  shoots 
may  be  blanched  their  full  length,  or  to  a  length  of  9  inches  with  the  tips 
just  coloured.  Such  look  very  nice,  but  are  tasteless.  The  beds  being 
covered  with  soil  in  spring  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  quantity  of  it  off  in 
autumn,  so  as  to  prevent  the  roots  or  crowns  rotting,  as  they  are  liable  to 
do  when  in  a  wet  soil,  and  In  order  that  the  roots  may  be  better  manured, 
and  not  to  expoce  them  to  tbe  atmosphere,  for  that  can  do  plants  little  good 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  In  this  case  the  soil  requisite  to  blsnoh 
the  shoots  would  have  to  be  put  on  the  beds  again  In  spring.  There  cer- 
tainly would  be  no  harm  la  trying  the  French  method;  but  if  you  wish 
good  Asparagus  for  table  keep  to  the  old  plan.-— G.  A 

SnatCH  iir  GRBurBousE  (JEHn-^o-frra^A).— Without  more  particulars  we 
cannot  accoimt,  with  certainty,  for  the  bad  smell  from  your  flue.  If 
newly  dmie  the  lime  would  give  off  strong  vapours  when  a  strong  flre  was 
used.  In  such  a  eaae  you  had  better  use  a  slow  fire  all  day  during  the  mild 
weather,  with  plenty  of  air  in  the  greenhouse,  until  the  bricks  and  joints 
are  slowly  dried.  Are  you  sure  that  clean  water  was  used  for  making  the 
lime,  and  also  that  the  bricks  were  sound  and  good  ?  for  we  recollect  of  a  fine 
being  made  with  bricka  from  what  had  been  a  manure  tank,  and  no  time 
would  remove  the  smell.  In  either  of  these  cases  much  more  care  and 
patience  must  be  used.  Does  the  flue  draw  freely  ?  for  if  not  the  smoke  wlU 
be  apt  to  come  through  the  joints ;  and  if  rubbish,  such  as  cinders,  contain- 
ing bits  of  doth,  feathers,  vegetablea,  Ac,  b  used,  if  the  smoke  do  not  come 
through  the  odours  will.  Is  your  iron  pipe  for  the  smoke  large  enou^ 
for  the  flue,  or  if  large  Is  it  clear  throughout  7  as  they  soon  fill,  and  the 
scent  from  themselves,  and  ttien  from  sending  smoke  back,  is  bad.  Use,  at 
first,  good  dry  fuel. 

HoT-WATXB  PiFis  POS  CuovMBKa-Hocsx  ( IFiVon).— You  do  not  state  the 
height  of  your  8  feet  wide  and  3a  feet  long  span-roofed  Cucumber-house, 
with  a  bed  3  feet  3  Inches  wide  on  each  side ;  but  adowing  it  to  be  of  the 
ordinary  height,  we  would  say  that  one  pipe  all  round  below  the  beds  would 
be  sufficient  for  Cucumbers  in  May.  To  get  Cucumbers  all  the  winter,  or 
very  earlv,  you  had  better  have  two  pipes  for  bottom  heat  beneath  each  bed, 
and  two  for  top  heat  aill  round. 

Hkatiho  bt  Gas  IG.  P.  <8.).— We  should  be  glad  if  some  experieoced 
correspondents  would  »tate  their  practice  as  to  this  mode  of  heating.  We 
adopted  It  some  years  ago  successfully.  Meanwhile  we  would  M^ite  that 
few  plants  suffer  more  from  gas  fdmes  than  Ferns  do,  snd,  therefore,  the 
fhmes  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house  by  having  a  tube  or  chinmey  to  pass 
into  the  outer  air.  Could  not  the  house  be  heated  from  the  same  place  as 
that  which  is  used  for  the  greenhouse?  If  the  results  of  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  are  got  rid  of,  we  have  no  doubt  that  gas  would  serve  the  purpose. 

CxLSET  BoLTUto  (SicA/sy).— Wc  presume  you  mean  that  your  Celefy  is 
throwing  up  the  flower-stalk,  and  therefore  becoming  unfit  to  send  to  table. 
You  would  find  lately  the  whole  rmtumale  of  this  m  an  article  by  Mr.  Fish. 
Dryness  at  the  roots  is  the  chief  cause,  and  the  next  cause  is  checking 
growth  before  planting  oat. 

TcBBBoas  CuLTvnx  (/ans).— -We  fear  no  better  results  will  attend  your 
efforts  another  year,  as  the  roots  seem  to  be  eonslderably  weakened.  We 
would  pot  them  in  March  in  turfy  loam  of  a  rather  strong  nature,  glTing 
only  a  alight  watering,  and  keeping  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse.  In  April 
plunge  the  poU  in  a  mild  hotbed  (75*'),  and  keep  them  there  until  the  first 
week  in  August,  giving  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  syringmg  the  plants 
overhead,  so  as  to  keep  down  attacks  of  red  spider.  They  should  be  kept 
near  the  glass.  When  they  have  made  all  the  growth  they  appear  disposed 
to  do  reduce  the  sopply  of  water  to  half  for  three  weeks,  and  in  three  weeks 
more  lesve  it  off.  During  the  winter  keep  the  poto  in  a  light  airy  part  of 
the  greenhooae. 
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Bowmm  wnwwr  Bmicrvcnx  (JL  TIX— Any  of  thote  bdlan  Advertiaed 
M  ■nitaMe  wltlumt  tttting  in  brick  voald  aatwer  yenr  parpoae,  providing 
jon  bvre  a  eUnmey  from  them.  If  tlM  boiler  it  inside  the  boose  no  heat 
'Will  be  loot,  but  great  eare  mtiet  be  Mmd  of  Ae  die  to  prorent  book 
drMfhti,  or  700  will  bsre  the  famoo  that  the  due  now  fives  yoa.  The 
adrantage  of  a  boOer,  wither  witbonl  hot- water  ptpea  attached.  Is,  that  the 
aides  do  not  get  so  hot  as  an  ironetoTe  carcleosly  managed  is  apt  to  do.  For 
aU  small  tingle  greeahoosee  for  aaMttenrs  i»e  woald  prHier  a  briek  store  to 
aaironoM,  becamae  the  briek  does  not  get  so  hot,  and  retains  the  heat  longer 
tkaatheinm. 

BAXI.T  YiKXBT  (A.  B.  C).--Yonr  proposed  faonse  will  do  admbably  for 
early  forcing,  or  for  keeping  Tines  fate ;  tmt  for  the  porpoee  yoa  sbonld 
have  tiiree  pipes  instead  of  two  for  7  oar  hot-air  chunber,  and  yon  will 
vmt  at  least  doable  the  pipes  yoo  propose  for  top  heat. 

Book  (G.  L.  D.).— "The  Cottage  Qardenars*  Dictionary**  defines  the. 
iMMes  of  the  plants.    It  is  pnblithed  by  Mr.  H.  Bohn,  London. 

TaxB  OmoM.— *'A  Narseryman**  widies  to  be  informed  where  he  can 
obtain  this  speeies  ?    HehasappUed  wHhoatsacoeastootlMrnaxaerjmen. 

Fnnxar  avd  Cob  Nuts  {B.  ro.~Mest  likely  the  Tariety  adrertised  in 
our  eotomas  is  an  improrement  on  former  ones,  but  whel^ier  it  be  the  one 
yon  speak  of  or  not,  we  are  notable  to  say.  In  oar  oolnmns  next  week,  yoa 
WiB  see  an  article  on  the  Filbert  by  one  of  onr  oorrespondenta,  which  will 
gire  the  Inforraatioa  yoa  reqoire. 

BAsrBSBUY  Cambb  hot  Bkabivo  (Jf.  P.).— If  Toor  sltaation  be  a  very 
drr  one,  this  fruit  will  not  do  well  with  you,  but  if  yoa  can  remore  them  to 
a  damper  one,  so  much  the  better.  After  planting  coTer  wHh  rough  dang, 
and  in  fature  years  dig  only  very  shallow  ammigst  them,  as  tiie  roots  lie 
near  the  surface.  Mulching  in  summer  and  supplying  with  liquid  manure 
Win  do  much  to  insure  good  fruit  eren  on  dry  ground.  If  the  plants  be 
vigorous,  you  may  leare  four  or  fire  canee,  prorided  the  plants  be  wide 
6iiongh  apart,  but  do  not  by  any  means  crowd  them.  Is  yonr  kind  a  good 
one  T  if  not,  try  Prince  of  Wales,  or  Improred  Faatolff. 

SsMoyniQ  GoossBsasT,  CoBaAvr,  and'  onua  Tbbbs  (ii«m).— These 

may  be  removed  as  early  as  yoalike,  takaog  care  iu  doing  so  not  to  tread 

the  grwmd  Into  a  sort  of  p«ifty4ike  mass.    The  earlitr  such  work  is  dooe 

after  the  leaf  falis  the  better,  ia  order  that  the  roots  may  oommence  their 

VOrtc  in  their  new  abode. 

C^vxaAKXAs  nor  FLOwaanro  nr  Labox  Pots  (7d0m).— It  is  qaite  as  well 
wtyoor plants  do  not  show  flower-etems,  as  it  is  likely  theee  would  all 
Meome  abortlTe  or  nearly  ••,  and  pvodoee  no  petals,  as  Is  geaerally  ^e  oase 
wMi  Cinerarias  showing  flower  in  the  darit  days.  By-aad-by  yonr  plants 
inu  be  aM  the  finer  from  not  throwing  up  flower-stems  too  eoon.  If  you 
can  indnee  them  to  fiower  in  October  that  will  do,  but  not  later. 

■»  pBinmio  Pbach  Tbxbb  (/.  JT.).— Itia  customary  to  shorten  the  shoots  iu 
^  eases  where  a  good  wood-bud  can  be  bad  to  cut  back  to.  Usually  such 
mids  are  between  two  bloom-buds,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  this, 
and  it  is  better  to  delay  the  prunlog  until  these  show  themselres  with 
oertainty-  If  there  be  plenty  of  wood  well  furnished  with  Woom-buds 
on  the  tree,  you  may  cut  away  the  gross  shoots  enUrely.  unless  one  should 
happen  to  be  where  it  is  wanted  to  fhmish  a  naked  part  of  the  tree.  It  fa, 
howoTer,  sometimes  necessary  to  leaTo  shoots  their  fhll  length  when  trees 
axenot  furnished  with  wood-buds,  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  trees  not 
orer-healthy,  as  there  is  generally  one  or  more  buds  at  the  point  which  are 
owtain  to  grow.  We  must  also  caution  yoa  against  leaying  fruit  on  a 
bran^  that  has  not  a  leading  shoot,  for  althou^  the  btossom  will  set  and 
me  fruit  win  advance  to  a  considerable  siae  on  such  shoots,  it  will  not  arrive 
at  matarity,  and  will,  therefore,  oi^y  exhaust  the  tree  and  oauso  dOsappcdnt- 
laeBt* 

GteAPB  FOB  Lat«  TimuiT—BotTirn  akd  Loso  Bxns  Altxbmatslt 
iM,  M.  IT.).— Black  AUoante  ia  suited  for  a  late  vinery,  but  is  a  bad  setter. 
Ton  had  better  have  Lady  Downea*.  We  forget  the  exact  size  of  the  beds 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  whatever  the  diameter  of  your  circle  may  be, 
at  same  width  and  double  the  diameter  in  length  will  look  very  well  for 
yonr  long  beds.  Thus,  if  your  drdes  are  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  long 
beds  should  be  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  18  or  30  feet  in  length.  Of  course,  the 
mreep  of  the  circle  will  cause  the  rounding-in  of  the  ends  of  the  long  beds. 
B  does  not  matter  whether  the  outside  end  of  a  long  bed  is  rounded  or  not, 
hut  it  would  look  as  well  done  so,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  doing  so,  you  might 
place  a  small  shrdb  or  Rose  on  the  grass  there.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
no  moment.  The  white  Geranium  will  not  be  so  showy  as  the  FeverfiDW 
•ariy  ia  the  season,  bnt  it  will  likely  be  bettar  ia  the  aatamn.  Wethinkthe 
k«ff  beds  will  be  best  planted  In  lUies  with  a  border  aU  round.  But  you 
a»ay  chaage  them  every  year,  and  cross  and  rooross  them  ia  ever  so  many 
jme,  and  all  be  beauoM  if  syannetrioal  and  tht  eoloBia  bright  and 

Vavbs  of  FBrrrs  (Jnjiilrer).— Vicar  of  Whikfleld.  [T,  Jf.  F.).— CidvlUe 
Bouge  Apple ;  Van  Mons  lAon  le  Clerc  Pear.  ( William  Hilier).—!,  Blen- 
heim Pippin;  3,  Early  Nonpareil ;  8,  Bedfordshire  Foundling;  i,  Scarlet 
MenpareU.  ( Oeorgt  Curd).—!,  Foam's  Pipirfn  j  3,  Court  of  Wick :  8,  like 
Orionel  Vanghan*s;  5,  CalviUe  Blanche;  7,  Old  NonpareU;  8,  Franklin's 
Mden  Pippin ;  9,  Golden  Basset.    {J.  A.,  NottinghamX.^lt  is  one  of  the 

wiaeOrapes,  and  probably  never  had  any  aaiae  known  in  this  oooatry.    It 
ia  qaite  worthless. 

Naxbs  or  Plants  (C  8.  Jf.}.  — Barren  fhmd  of  Adiantom  oapUIfls. 
Veneris,  Common  Maiden-hair. 


POUITBY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHXOHICLE. 

PREVENTING  THE  EAIDS  OF  FOWLS— 

BRAHMA  POOTRAS. 
Ths&b  are  one  or  two  plaas  by  whidi "  A  South  Countbt- 
xan"  might,  I  fancy,  still  keep  his  special  pets,  Ham- 
bnzghs.  True,  they  are  tenible  fliers,  but  \t  muct  be 
Tomembered  that  all  fowls  fly  only  when  alarmed,  and  tiiat 
their  method  of  "fencing"  is  to  alight  (m  the  fence  like  a 


Welsh  hunting  pony,  and  then  down  on  the  other  side. 
Now,  if  the  preeemt  fiuiees  of  "  A  South  OofTHTsncAH*'  ire 
walls,  he  may  nail  stout  strips  of  wood  on  his  yard-side  cff 
the  wall  firmly  into  it,  letting  them  be  2  feet  at  the  leait 
hi^er  than  tibe  wall,  and  abo<ut  6  feet  SfMurt.  To  tlieae  let 
him  attach  some  fine  three-inch  gaLranised  wire-netting,  aad 
if  he  do  not  put  a  connecting  rail  between  his  uprights,  as  bo 
many  do  for  the  sake  of  appearance*  I  do  not  think  even  his 
Hamburghs  will  get  over.  With  a  connecting  rail  they  will 
be  oerta&i  to  mi&e  it  the  alighting  spot.  In  addition  to 
this  he  may  cut  half  of  one  wing,  and  tf  he  is  carnal  to  do 
this  himself  cutting  only  the  under  wing,  no  person  eas 
detect  it,  and  it  materially  diminishes  the  power  of  fiight 
If  the  fences  are  wooden  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted.  A 
hedge  fence  must  depend  on  its  goodness,  bat  a  foot  width 
of  wire  at  the  bottom*  if  the  fowls  ean  get  through,  and  a 
modification  of  the  uprights  and  wire  at  the  top  ought  to 
succeed.  In  the  case  of  hedge  fences  the  wire  must  be 
wider  at  the  tc^;  but  '^Wiltshibe  Rbctos's"  advice  to 
another  correspondent  in  the  same  Number  will  suit  \am. 
*i  Try,  try,  try  again,"  and  from  my  own  experienoe  I  feel 
certain  he  will  succeed. 

I  have  to  thank  several  of  your  correspondents  for  kindly 
notices  of  any  communications,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
fxom  "  Brahma  Pootsa's  "  account,  that  my  history  of  Losd 
Tredegar's  Show  is  bearing  fruit. 

I  Imrdly  know  how  to  take  myself  in  reverse — ^to  wit, 
"  Z.  A.  B.  Y.,"  "  'T'is  hard  work  to  write  the  letters  that 
way,"  and,  as  Sam  Slick  would  say,  "  don't  seem  to  come 
kinder  natteral."  Does  he  mean  all  he  says  ?  or  is  be,  as  the 
same  author  would  say,  only  "  a  bamming  of  me?"  Wdl,  it 
is  more  suited  to  my  amour  propre,  bump  very  largely  de- 
veloped, that  it  should  be  the  first ;  but  I  may  tdl  him, 
that  "  the  idea  of  the  judge  g^iving  an  account  of  his  awards  " 
is  not  mine,  but  I  eitiier  read  in  your  rep<»-t  of  the  Poultry 
Club  October  Meeting,  or  dreamt  that  I  did,  to  this  effect, 
that  in  cases  where  the  judge  appeared  to  have  givea 
the  prizes  in  opposition  to  the  standard  of  exoeUenoe,  he 
would  be  requested  to  explain  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
I  still  think  that  from  sudi  exposition  made  pobHc  all  of  us 
would  learn  something. 

I  do  not  know  whether  "  Z.  A.  B.  Y."  fe.ncied  I  was  the 
writer  under  other  feathers  of  the  said  article,  in  defence  of 
the  purity  of  my  pets  (Brahmas),  signed  «  B.,"  if  so,  he  will 
shortly  find  out  his  mistake;  at  any  rate  I  think  he  will 
see  at  Birmingham,  that  although  the  correspondent  Bught 
have  been  buried  with  the  Brahmas,  his  proposed  tablet 
erected  and  all,  that  somehow  the  Brahmas  tbemsdvK 
have  survived  the  burial  and  have  mustered  more  strcmg^ 
than  ever,  and  that  numbers  will  call  them  rema^a^y 
lumdaome  birds. — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


DARLINGTON  EXHIBITION  OP  POULTRY 

AND  PIGEONS. 

This  was  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  held  under  the 

nagement  <^  the  Darlington  Committee,  and  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  say  a  better  ^ow  need  not  take  plaoe,  even 
in  the  most  fevoured  locality.  The  popularity  of  the  me^ 
inff  just  closed  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ot  that  not 
only  were  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  the  names  of  most  <tf 
the  principal  English  breeders,  but  also  the  Show  was  greasy 
improved  by  a  very  spirited  competition  from  noted  bzeodHi 
resident  in  Scotland,  and  even  the  Smerald  Isle.  The  very 
liberal  list  of  prizes,  therefore,  offered  at  Darlingtcm  carziai 
conviction  that,  with  a  good  amount  of  {Mremiums,  a  fiafc- 
rate  oompeiilion  may  invariably  be  inanxed. 

The  arrangement  af  the  pens  was  excellent,  and  th« 
most  care^  attention  was  devoted  to  the  speouneoi  whilst 
publidy  exhibited.  The  total  number  4^  pens  shown  was 
somewhat  over  seven  hundred,  and  tiie  amount  of  infesior 
specimens  was  remarkably  few. 

In  Spanith  fowls  Viscountess  Hoimesdale  took  pzeeedenee 
in  adults,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sheffi^,  in  chiokeBa,  the  eop 
being  secured  by  the  adult  birds,  thoa^  tha  ^>Hrffp«  zan 
closely  for  this  much-coveted  honeur. 

In  Qrej Darkirvgs  the  showwasmoat  MMritetioiM,  and,  per- 
hi^,  the  rivalry  was  even  greater  ia  these  daaaes  than  uf 
other  throughout  the  Show.    As  may  be  generally  vappoeA 
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TiBootatMS  Holmeadale  mode  a  very  Urge  and  anperioi 
diaplsy  of  these  uaetal  birdf.  This  ladf'a  first-priEe  pen  of 
cM  bnrda  added  moat  materiallj  to  the  high  lepatation  of 
the  Htrain  of  Dorkmffa,  for  xhich  Lintoa  Park  is  tio«  so  pro- 
TnfaiaL  They  ^aiaad  the  first  pidie  in  their  portiGiilaT  c^a, 
m  eitm  price  of  a  ailrer  oop  for  tha  beat  pan  cS  Qiej 
Duddncs  exhibited,  ajid  the  ;«it  additional  tn^hy  of  the 
Sod.Vbj's  priaoipal  silrar  cup  for  the  best  pen  of  pooltrj  in 
the  Exhibition,  tJl  breeds  competinf;.  Of  cimrae  the  neigh- 
bsnrhood  of  Otis  particmlar  pen  seemed  &  perfect  "  resting' 
pUoe"  fin  aQ  Tisdtoie,  and  at  timw  it  waa  eren  difficolt  to 
cMoin  a  Airtlve  glance,  the  uuiety  to  get  a  eight  of  them 
being'  aniveraaL  In  chiokena  Ub.  Charles  Priest,  t^  weU- 
fcnown  manager  of  the  ponltry  belongiiig  to  the  HarchioneEs 
of  Bat^,  stood  in  the  firBt  position  wiUi  some  capital  birda 
that  irere  eqnallf  auooesaful  at  Brighton  the  praTiaua  week, 
and  seemed  bnt  little  the  norse  of  their  long  jonmey .  The 
flrBt-prizs  Single  Grey  Dorking  Co(^  was  the  cosy-combed 
one  that  has  been  ofttimea  equally  saccessful  in  other 
jeais,  the  property  of  Lady  Holmeadale.  Mr.  John  Robin- 
son,  of  Tale  House,  had  ib  all  his  own  way  in  White 
Dorkdngg  with  a  very  auperior  collection. 

In  Coeftuu  the  aaccess  was  almost  a,  oounterpart  of  that  at 
the  late  Birmingham  meeting,  Capt.  Beaton  taking  the  cup, 
preaaed  closely  by  Ur.  Bates,  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Stretch. 
of  OmakiA,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  White  Cochins 
were  re«l^  good,  and  shown  in  firat-rate  condition. 

JuSralmua  Hr.  Boyle,  of  Poyner Park,  Dnndrum,  Dublin, 
left  but  a  *«ry  s<aTy  lot  of  premiums  to  the  shore  of  his 
rirals,  winning  in  both  classes  (old  and  chickens),  and  again 
fbr  Single  Cocka,  though  the  competition  was  excellent,  and 
the  dasses  well  filled. 

The  Oamt  were  all  of  high  character,  and  Measra.  Statter, 
Fletcher,  Aybcoyd,  Julian,  Sir  Qeoige  Gore,  Billing,  Crasa^ 
land,  and  a  few  othors  found  a  boat  of  opposition  &om  Game 
fowls  of  the  beat  atrains  in  the  kingdom  arrayed  ae;ainst 
ttiem,  so  tiiat  to  win  their  position  was  no  slight  undertaking. 

In  Hamiurglit  the  Spangled  birds  were  beyond  doubt  the 
best  repreeented  Toriety — a  feature  we  scarcely  sj]ticipat«d 
in  so  generally  well-tuiown  clasaea,  particularly  as  the  Fen- 
oiled  Breeds  abound  in  the  surrounding  districts. 

The  Potondi  were  exceedingly  good,  the  Black  with  White 
Crests  being  especially  so. 

We  regret,  as  fbithiul  jounialists,  to  be  compelled  again  to 
ceootd  a  feeeta  attempt  at  deception  practised  by  the  owner 
of  deoidedly  the  best  pen  shown  in  this  class,  and  Which 
discovery  not  only  entailed  the  loss  of  a  first  prize  they  would 
otherwise  bare  obtained,  bat  the  well-meiited  disgrace  of 
pablic  "  disqualification  "  also.  It  really  appears  aa  though, 
to  some  minds,  the  annoyance  of  detection  exercised  but 
littde  salutary  influence  in  such  matters ;  fbr  it  is  only,  per- 
haps, six  months  back  that  the  same  exhibitor,  Mr.  Hemy 
Carter,  of  Uppertbong,  Holmfirth,  met  with  similar  exposure 
tor  then  dyeing  the  -toil  of  a,  Poland  coek ;  the  imposition  on 
the  present  occasion  being  adopting  asimilar  plan  as  cegarda 
Uie  le^  of  the  fowls  be  exhibited.  It  is  well  known  to  oU 
expvMBoed  breeders  that  the  legs  of  Black  Folanda  fiide 
mooh  in  oolonr  from  age,  still  this  fact  a£ords  no  justifica- 
tdon  (or  adopting  measures  to  secure  piizaa  quite  opposed  to 
■O  regnlatJoBB,  and  equally  so  to  the  opinions  of  all  strught- 
ff^ward  competitors.  In  the  hope  to  put  down  such  unjust 
practices,  as  they  affect  other  eihibitora'  intereota,  we  adopt 
^«plan  of  expouoe  to  pnMic  animadversion  every  case  that 
mi^  be  c:q)able  o^roof ;  and  though  an  occaslonsJ  iU-gotten 
prise  may  possibly  be  secured  by  such  maljoacticca,  the 
rtak  of  disgrace  mvj,  we  trust,  even  yet  prore  a  deterrent 
tor  the  future. 

The  Silver  and  Gold-spangled  Folands  were  bettor  than 
enskomary ;  and  most  of  1^  £iintaiiu  were  exceedingly  ^ood. 

Oeae,  Turkeys,  and  Ducica  were  shown  of  the  best  qu&iity. 

Tha  show  of  Fifeatu  was  "»!'''•*'  throughout,  though  the 
entries  were  somewhat  lees  extensive  than  heretofore.  The 
Carriers,  Fowters  Fantails,  Barbs,  and  Jacobins  are  worthy 
of  «ipecial  mentiim. 

fytnam  (Bluk).— FInt  ud  Cupk  VlfsomteM  HolntidUa,  Ualen  raV, 
BKBBd,  E.liraWB,31ie91tld.  Comnigiidnl,  Mn. Bollaail, Badde.  CTiirtmt. 
— FlrU,  B.  Broan,  Bheffltld.  SMOnd,  D.  Pulley,  Brlilol.  Third,  J.  Sliort- 
hMc,  HihhimH«  tm-TjBt, 

trtma  (Blmek).— CbcL— Ftrit,  H.  C.  NoWs,  Nuthuiptoii.  Btcond,  E. 
Brown,  slitfflelil.     Hliihly  CODimcBded,  VlMgnr —  " *'-      "- 


ir  ef  PulUa—WiitL,  C.  PrtMt,  WoriUar- 
rJ.  D.  Wauiu)pe.But.    CsamBdid,  r.  Fmh,  Soathmd ;  HM 

_.    .  _9i,  HailKi  Onrt,  BriHoL 
DmaiiriH  (Ootamd}.-Ciwt.-Fint,  Vin 


[A  (Claiumoii  nd  Buff).— ¥lnt,  Cint.  H.  HUM,  Hu- 

•    "    "  -  .,  Birmingham.     Coxmendcd.  C,  T.  Hihoii, 

"■    -      'Cnp.Cipl.H ■--      " ■ 


\.  PnfclBi,  DvUngten.    Com- 


dais,    Bmmd,  W.  DnHtot,  Hapun  1 
Suaad,  T.  Btntcta,  Onuklr''      "'■ 


LanlDn,  NattlnghMB.  CAiotnu.— FInl 
T.  SUMciu  OrsuLlrk.  UIkUT  Cammii 
m»dwl,  J.  NetHn,  Hnton,  dene;. 

"■        "       ~  TaTUw.KltbjLoat- 

.— Flnt,  W.  D»wiini. 

,  .. , atghlj  CDmiDudsd,  E«t.  ¥.  Tijliu;  H. 

Bun,  CsmbiMsB.    GocObHidBd,  H.  S.  9t«btrt,  Wi(ion  Tower. 

CooBQi-Cmdi  (4n»  TiilMjl.-/'«r  o/  J^UU—Yint,  H.  Batei,  Ot" 
mliurtuai.  BBoimd,  Gift.  H.  HeUun,  UancheUu.  Highly  ConiDiaultd, 
C.  Kmhiw,  aBtnoa-under-LTDa;  A.  P«tiM,  DarlinRion.  Cmmtiidsa, 
W.  OamDD,  Tluinitan-le-ltoon,  Chaatar. 

CocBiH-VBUA  (Adt  TaitatT).— Owi.— Fiin,  Cipt.  H-  Haaton,  Uuuhatfar, 
Secant,  A.  Ferklna,  Dirllnitoo.  Hlchlr  Qunmended.  J,  NslaoD,  HaaUn 
Uvaaj,  Maoeheatsr.    CmnncDded,  B.  Balaa,  Blmlatham ;  W.  Diwaoa, 


™i,V 

nrai  u 

w 

■iS: 

Cimrnen 

Wri^hl,  Waadbrldge. 

Wtighi,  Koodljtidg*.    Highly  CoiimeDded,  C.  Prliat,  WonWng.     Cobi- 
,ded,  T.  atatWr,  Manp'''-'-' 


OiBk  rBlHk-bi«Kad  add  oihcr  IMg],— nnt,  J.  FletelicT,  Blmaeliiub, 
MuehaBer  ^ooiul,  H.  U.  JdIIu,  HolL  fllfhlr  Cammendad,  T.  B«Ua- 
un.  UiTeciton-  G.  W.  Bino«,  DartniKm.  Chieiau.—FInt  and  Cm, 
K.  Ajkrajd,  BVadtor*.    Seooad.  J.  Smith.  Onatba-u.    ■mm.  Sir  tt.  ij. 


itadad,  J.  PlttiAs',  SMoadaofh. 


Gore,  But.     Chiekeni 
idtOid. 

Poander,  Kirby 


W.Sirl 


W.  J.C 


1.  Julian.  UnU. 
M.  BiUiBu,  iaa, 
re.  Son.    Oom- 


■Coek,—¥in\  Sir  Bt.  O.  OotF, 

Li^nidP;  T,  SuttsT,  MaiiclieaMr ;  H. 

....•■.,...—.-= Cap,  E.  A»hroid,Biadf«d.    fieoond 

SrdinirloB.    Hlehlr  Commeoded,  T.  SaKer;  Str  8t.  O.  O 
oendfd.H.Thoidpi«i,OWHotton;  A.P«fciu.,Danlngt._, 

Qiiia  (Ani  vitieti).— Pai'  o/  fii'ie'J.— Firet,  /,  Tlaichrr,  Sloaeclon^ 
teMnd  W  J  Pope,  Blfitan^a.  UlgbXj  UaBmaDdeil,  E.  AjkrorCL 
i^to^dTA.  ParUaa.  iSSlUnuin;  T.  Rohlaaos.  UHeraon;  F.  L  Boy, 

Bi«m.Bom  lOold  and  KlTar-praolUadl.— Ffret,  1.  B 
l«ewd,  H.  BalOoil,  GUitead.  Htshlj  CoiuiaiidBd,  V 
lala.    CoiaiiiaBd«d,J.B.Powen.Blg)ile.wada.  ^^      „    bm^ 

IGold  and  silTer-tpMiKlodl^Flnt  "^J^IJ'  S'  JtSS' 


d.  Blr  n.  O.  0<«.  Ban. 
wda;  J.  KebtBase,  OaiiUBK:  J 
(,  Nawpart,  Konmonlbahirai  ,T 
iRaHS(Q(ild«n-(ie)idUed).— CftKii 
W.  H.  Dtmb,  Brtdtord.    Kf»W)F 


BrUt  CoBBBidad,  W.  K.  D«a. 

iDich.  Shthald. 

-  — Pint,  J.  RobinHn.  0<u«tMt. 

■'-'  —.  h-bot.  Wfli- 


B)...Tiirmnvii  f Qoldan-avant] ed^ — diickffU- — rtrat,  9b5t.O.  GoraBsft. 
^S'^Bo™?  WIT'  ««blT  C-mm™w  H^ifldaa,  CHMMdi 
i!;^,™Tgfl«i-paiBllled).-eJl«*™.-Pltal.  J.  Boblna™,  Oapataa«. 


Hiiiau»om  tSUTCT-aiwngleJI ,— CTirtwt,— :ft 


,  Sir  ».  a.  OMe.  Bnt. 


I.  BaWoB,  OUalaad.    Hl^rtljConmrnfad,  1  

)a(BU*.wilJiWliiaCM«.).-Firit,J.Bnikh,  KeiihJty.  Saeono, 
aonthena.    DiaqonJlfled.  B.  Cartar,  npper  Thong,  HolmBith,  l^a 

MCGoldorB  ■"       —  ■     ■  ■ 


'"fllSSl:^(Gald'«tidBnT«T-laoaa).-FlnnuidBBO«d,F.L.BoT,i«a,»IW. 

Dmhsr*. liB»di.    Oowaaadad,  J.  Cnnaluid,  Jon. -..^.    , 

BxrtM  tWhita  and  Bl.i!h).-Pin^  T.  D.Tlea,  Na«port.    Baamd,  J. 
C«ijM*   Jan.,  WakeBeld.     Wgblr  Commenda*.  Btr  St.  Q.  Ban,  Bart. 

oi^B«t.     HlsUT  n™ino>d«i.  B™.  W.  TJ».  Fi..wllhntti.  Want-or^ 
Tck«lMai.  iJS:{ a.  Smllh,  -Wanner,  I>art>Tahire ;  J.  fl«ker,  Sradw- 
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T.  H.  Barker,  HoTingham.  Dueklittga.—'FirtIb  and  Cap,  R.  W.  Bovle,  Duo, 
dram.  Saeoad. T.  Sutter,  Manchester.  Commended,  J. Nelion ;  w.  Oamon, 
Tbomton-le>Moor ;  J.  D.  Newsome.  Batley. 

Ducks  (Anj  other  rariety).— First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second, 
T.  H.  D.  Bi^ley,  Biggleewa'le,  Beds.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease, 
Soathend;  W.  A.  Wooler.  Darlington  ;  S.  Bom,  Whithy;  J.  Harris, 
Darlington.    Commended,  E.  Stamper,  Darlington ;  J.  B.  Jessop,  Hall. 

Oeub.— First,  Mrs.  Seamons,  Aylesbury.  Seeond,  W.  K.  Dazbary, 
Leeds.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease,  Soathend.  Ooilinga.^Fint  and 
Cap,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndrnm.    Seeond,  W.  K.  Dazbary,  Leeds. 

TiniKKTs.—FirBt,  F.  Pease,  Soathend.  Second,  J .  Smith.  Breeder  HUls. 
Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  BoUand.  Poultt.—Fint  and  Cap,  J.  Smith. 
Seeond,  F.  Pease.    Hinhly  Commended.  Rev.  P.  W.  Storey,  Dewsbnry. 

TuKXETS.—  Ci>«^.— First,  F.  Pease.    Second.  J.  Smitlil 

Amt  otbkb  Distinct  Brkbd.— First,  W.  K.  Dazbary,  Leeds.  Second, 
H.  Beldon,  Gilstead  (White  Pelanda).  Highly  Commended,  F.  Pease 
(Cochin  Bantams). 

Ssxxiwo  Class  (Any  breed).— First,  Rev.  P.  W.  Storey,  Daventry.  Second, 
J.  Robinson,  Oarstang  (Golden-spangled  Hambarshs).  Third,  Miss  Roy, 
Kelso,  N.B.  (Brahma  Pootra).  Highly  Commended,  G.  Teats,  Studley, 
Ripon  fColoared  Dorkings);  W.  Lawrenson.  Eaglescliffe.  Commended, 
Hon.  W.  T.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  Wentworth  (Golden.pencilled  Hambarghs) ; 
W.  Massey.  Gedney  (Bnir  Cochin) ;  J.  White,  Warlaby ;  F.  Pease,  Soathend 
(White  Cochin  and  Brahma  Pootra);  W.  K.  Dazbary,  Leeds;  Sir  St  G. 
Gore,  Bart. ;  T.  Clemenson,  Darlington  (Brown  Red  Game). 

EzTSA  Stooz.— Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  F.  Pease,  Soathend 
(Golden  and  Silyer  Pheasants). 

PiozoNs. — Carrier  Cock  (Any  coloar).— First  and  Second,  T.  Colley 
Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Commended,  W 
Woolley,  Banbury,  Cheshire.  JTen.  —  First,  W.  B.  Vsn  Haansbergen. 
Newcastle  on-Tyne.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bays  water.  Powter  Cock  (Any 
oolonr).— First  and  Second,  G.  R.  Potts,  Sanderlsnd.  Highly  Commended, 
S.  Robson,  Barton  Salmon.  Commended,  H.  Brown,  Sheffield,  ffen.^ 
First  and  Cup,  G.  R.  Potts.  Second,  H.  Brown.  Highly  Commended, 
O.  R.  Potts.  Tumblers  (Almond).— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Second, 
T.  Rodham,  Gnlsbrough.  Tumblers  (Any  other  variety ).— First,  W.  H.  C. 
Gates,  Besthorpe,  Newark.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Fantails.-^ 
First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  Second,  P.  Else,  Bayswater. 
Trumpeters.— T\r%\,  J.  R.  Robinson.  Sanderland.  Second.  F.  Else.  Barhs. 
—First,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcastle.  Second,  W.  Wooley,  Bon- 
bary.  Jaeohxna.—?{nt  and  Second,  J.  Thompson,  Bingley.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  T.  Phipps,  Darlington.  Turhits.—Y\nt  and  Second,  H.  Yard  ley, 
Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  T.  C.  Taylor.  Middlesbrough.  Owls.— 
Firsts  J.  R.  Robinson,  Sanderland.  Second,  7.  Else.  Highly  Commended, 
H.  Tardley.  Any  other  New  or  Distinct  rartV///.— First,  W.  B.  Van  Haans- 
bergen .    Second  and  Highly  Commended,  H.  Tardlcy  (Spots  and  Satinet'  es) 

Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingliam,  and  Mr* 
Bichard  Teebay,  of  Fulwood,  Preston,  judg^ed  all  clanses 
except  Game;  the  (jkune  fowls  eoming  exclusively  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Challoner,  of  Chesterfield  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  of  Southowram,  Halifax,  officiated 
for  the  Pigeons. 


YOEZSHIBE    SOCIETY'S    POULTRY,   PIGEON, 

AND  BABBIT  SHOW. 
{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  flourishing  Society 
terminated  at  York,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  with  results 
highly  satisfactory  to  its  promoters.  This  year  a  large 
additional  attraction  to  the  Show,  was  created  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Pigeons  and  Babbits,  and  the  receipts  were  about 
JBIOO  in  excess  of  last  year.  There  was  a  good  show,  em- 
bracing 265  pens  of  poultry,  276  of  Pigeons,  and  52  Kabbits. 
The  birds  were  well  arranged,  and  the  building  is  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  city  of  York  being  very  central 
for  such  an  Exhibition,  I  hope  next  year  to  see  a  large  in- 
creaee  in  the  entries.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
year  the  Birmingham  Show  was  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
nevertheless,  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  dasses  were  all  well 
filled  with  first-class  birds  from  some  of  the  principal  breeders 
and  exhibitors  in  England.  The  Babbits  were  idso  well  re- 
presented, though  next  year  I  anticipate  some  additional 
classes  for  the  various  colours,  &c.  I  submit  the  following 
notes  on  the  various  classes. 

Dorkings,  the  second-prize  pen  I  think  ought  to  have  been 
first,  and  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  showed  a  splendid  pen 
of  Whites,  which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  noticed.  In 
the  chicken  class  the  birds  were  of  great  merit,  and  I  think 
fairly  judged.  The  Spanish  classes,  both  adults  and  chickens, 
contained  some  excellent  birds.  The  Cochins  were  well  re- 
presented, there  being  twenty-five  entries ;  but  I  was  sony 
to  see  only  one  dass  for  all  the  varieties.  The  Game  classes 
were  all  well  filled,  but  no  birds  of  any  particular  merit 
Aown.  The  four  classes  of  Hamburghs  were  also  well  re- 
presented with  some  beautiful  specimens,  though  in  some 
classes  I  think  they  were  not  at  all  well  judged,  especially 
the  Silver-spangled.  There  was  a  good  cQsplav  of  Poland*, 
HiSB  Beldon  taking  first  with  a  splendid  pen  of  Silvers.    In 


the  "  Any  variety  "  dass  there  were  nineteen  entries,  ten  of 
them  being  for  Brahma  Pootras,  thus  showing  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  separate  class  for  these  birds.  There  were 
also  some  enmes  of  them  in  the  "  selling  dass."  In  Game 
Bantams  there  were  sixteen  entries.  The  first  prize  went  to 
a  beautiftd  pen  shown  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  Staveley,  Ches- 
terfield. In  Bantams  of  any  other  variety,  there  were  twdre 
entries.  The  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  B.  Pease,  Darlington, 
for  a  splendid  pen  of  Silver-laced. 

In  Diicles,  Bouen,  or  any  other  variety,  there  was  a  large 
entry,  but  the  judging  has  given  veiy  great  dissatisfactioaL 
The  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Oeese  and  Turkeys,  were  all  well  re- 
presented, and  I  think  fEurly  judged. 

In  Pigeons  there  was  great  competition  in  the  Carrier 
dasses,  there  being  twen^-nine  entries  for  the  best  cock  of 
any  colour,  and  twenty-seven  for  hens.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  cocks  were  fairly  judged ;  but  in  hens  it  is 
thought  the  second-prize  Dun,  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  Else,  Bays- 
water,  ought  to  have  been  first.  In  Powter  cocks  of  any 
colour  there  were  twenty-two  entries ;  and  in  hens  of  any 
colour,  there  were  nineteen  entries.  The  general  opinion  of 
fanders  is,  that  in  these  two  classes  the  oirds  were  not  at 
all  judged  rightly,  as  in  the  cock  class  there  was  a  fine  dis- 
play, consisting  of  Mealies,  Whites,  and  Blues,  belonging  to 
one  of  our  famous  breeders,  Mr.  Henry  Simpson,  of  Newark, 
and  I  consider  one  of  his  Mealy  birds  to  be  the  finest  style  of 
bird  ever  seen,  having  symmetry  in  every  point.  His  white 
Powters  were  also  of  ^at  merit,  the  first-prize  bird  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  S.  Bobson,  Brotherton,  having  been  bred  by  him, 
g^ves  him  great  credit.  The  Short-fiu^  Tumblers  were  not 
well  represented.  In  Tumblers  of  any  other  variety,  there 
was  a  very  good  show  of  this  class  of  bird,  they  behig  re- 
presented by  many  good  specimens.  In  Fantails  there  was 
an  extraordmary  show,  they  being  represented  by  twenty-one 
entries,  containing  many  first-class  birds.  The  Trumpeter 
class  was  well  fiUed,  containing  seventeen  entries.  In  the 
Barb  class  there  were  no  birds  of  extraordinary  character. 
In  the  "  Any  other  variety  "  class  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
birds,  and  twenty  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Nuns.  There 
was  a  good  display  of  foreigfn  specimens,  but  I  was  sorry  to 
see  none  of  them  noticed.  The  "  selling  class  "  was  well 
filled  with  forty-two  entries,  the  first  prize  being  carried  by 
Barbs,  the  second  by  Fantails  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Simpson, 
Newark.  Mr.  Simpson's  Fantails  could  have  been  claimed 
at  least  ten  times  over. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  RabUts,  induding  some 
very  fine  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  Bidpeth,  of  Manchester. 
The  first  prize  tortoiseshell  buck  exhibited  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Cattley,  of  York,  was  a  fine  specimen,  and  well  deserving 
of  its  place.  The  entry  for  Dutch  was  only  small,  but  the 
specimens  were  good.  In  Himalayans  there  was  only  one 
entry. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded : — 

T)oRKiNcs.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  OUstead,  Bingley.    Seeond,  T.  E.  Bell, 
Wetherby.    Chickc}ix.—Tnze,  F.  R.  Pease,  Southend,  Darlington. 

Spanish.— First,  O.  Jackson,  York.  Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Oilftead. 
Chickens.— Fritet  S.  Robson,  Brotherton. 

Coghin-Cbuia.— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Uovingham.  Second,  H.  A.  HaAacm, 
Oosecliffe.  York.    Chickens.— Fnz\f,  R.  Dewes,  Knaresborough. 

Gams  (Black-breasted  or  other  Reds).— First,  J.  Snnderland,  Halifax. 
Second,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Oilateftd. 

Oams  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  U.  M.  Julian,  Hall.  Seeond,  T. 
Hartley,  Head  heig.    Chickens.— frize,  W.  K.  Dnzbnry,  Leeds. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  Oitetead.  Second, 
A.  Nnttall,  Newchurch,  Manchester. 

Hamburoh  (SilTer-penciUed).— First,  J.  Sanderland.  Seeond,  D.  HUai^ 
worth.  Barley,  near  Otley. 

Hamburgh  (Oolden-spangled).— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon,  OOstead.  Seooad, 
I.  Todd,  Newall-with  Oifton,  OUey.  .^__ 

Hamburgh  1  Silver-spangled  J  .—First,  Miss  E.  Beldon.  Seooad,  C.  OHtaa. 
Sheffield. 

Polish  (Any  variety ).  — First,  Misa  E.  Beldon.  Seeond,  R.  Jettopi 
Hall. 

Ant  Farmtaed  Cross,  or  othsr  varibtt  xot  PssruMnLT  clamb.— 
First,  R.  Loft,  Woodnutnsey,  Bererley.  Second,  Mies  £.  Beldon.  Tbird, 
E.  Leech,  Rochdale. 

Bamtams  (6aiie).->  First.  O.  Smith,  StaTeley,  Cheetarflald.  Bwtmi, 
O.  CnUer,  Malinbridge,  Sheffield. 

Bamtams  (Any  other  yariety).— First,  F.  R.  Peaae,  Soathend,  Darlisfioa. 
Second,  Miss  E  Beldon.  -„.«^ 

Tvrxrts.— First,  F.  R.  Petie.  Second,  Mrs.  LeganI,Poppletoa.  Ptmtt, 
—First,  Mrs.  E.  Hick,  HesUngtoB,  York.    Seeond,  &  Leech,  Rochdalt. 

GKBSE.-First,  W.  K.  Oaxbary,  Leeds.  Second,  P.  B.  Peaae,  Sootbffid, 
Darlington. 

Ducks  (Aylesbory).— lint,  E.  Leech,  Rochdale.  Seeond,  a  A.  Yooigb 
Driffield.  ,  ^    ^ 

DucKf  (Roaen  or  any  other).— Pint,  J.  K.  Jewop,  Hall  (East  lDdMa)« 
Seoood,  W.  K.  Doxhnry,  Leedi. 
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SsLLDto  CLAis  (Anv  ▼arlety).— Firaf,  T.  Hwrtley,  Gomenall.  Second, 
Mlae  B.  Beldon.    Third,  W.  Hftrker,  Cottingley,  Bingley. 

BxnA  PovLTftT.— Piises  were  awarded,  to  F.  Powell,  Knaresboroogb, 
and  T.  Wataon,  Hewoith,  York. 

^  Pio»oiia.~ CarrUr  Cock  (Aay  colour ).~Fint,  G.  H.  Sanday,  Holme 
Plerrepomt,  KottiBKham.  Seoond,  A,  F.  Leite,  Manchefter.  Jffm.— First. 
T.  CdUey,  Sheffield.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayiwater,  London.  Powter  Cock 
(Any  eolonr). — Pint,  8.  Robaon,  Brotherton,  Bnrton  Sahnon.  Second,  O.  R. 
Potts  Snnderland.  J7«n. -First,  B.  Brown,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  Second, 
H.  SUnpaon,  Newark,  Notts.  Tumhlera  (Short-faced,  any  colour}.— First, 
J*  B.  Jeesop,  Hull.  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Binnlngham.  Tumblers  (Any 
other  variety).— First,  I.  Todd,  Newall-with-CUflon,  Otley.  Second,  Et. 
SiniMon,  Newark.  ^antot2«.— First,  E.  Homer,  Harewood,  Leeds.  Second, 
T.  HiTea,  Cotgrave,  Nottingham.  7Viimp0/0r«.— First,  Miss  E.  Beldon. 
Second,  F.  Else.  J7ar5«.— flrat,  W.  B.  Van  Haansbergen,  Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne.  Second,  H.  Tardley.  Birmingham.  /<um>(wi«.— First,  J.  Thompson, 
Bingley.  Second,  0.  H.  Sanday.  Nottingham.  TW-Mff— First,  H.  Tardley. 
Second,  6.  Fletcher,  Acomb,  Tork.     Oto^.— Firat,  0.  A.  Sanday.    Second, 

F.  Elae.  Any  other  New  or  Distinct  variety. -^TinX,  O.  A.  Toung,  Driffield. 
Second,  T.  R.  Trenam,  Helmaley.  Belling  Class  (Any  breed).— First,  J.  R. 
Robinson,  Snnderland.    Second,  H.  Simpeon,  Newark. 

BaiBira.— Xo|>.«ar«^  Bwk  (Any  eolonr).— First,  A.  Cattley.  York.  Second, 
T.  H.  Ridpeth,  Roaholme,  Hancheater.   JDoe.— Firat.  T.  H.  Ridpeth.   Second, 

G.  CalTcrt,  Tork.  .Himalayan.— Prize,  J.  W.  Frier,  Tork.  Dutch.— Fint, 
S.  Hall,  Tork.    Second,  CK  Jackson,  Tork. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  Southowram,  near 
Halifax;  Mr.  James  Smith,  Walklej,  near  Sheffield;  and 
Mr.  Harry  Aduns,  Beverley. 


THE  BRIGHTON  POULTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Wb  are  not  aware  of  any  local  poultry  show  that  has  so 
speedily  won  its  way  into  public  &yoar  as  that  under  the 
management  of  the  Brighton  committee.  Although  only 
three  years  have  passed  since  its  first  institution,  and 
though  beginning  in  a  very  small  way,  its  promoters  were 
in  no  wise  disheartened.  Last  year  great  progress  was 
evident,  and  the  exhibition  just  concluded  was  quite  equal 
to  the  best  of  local  meetings  of  this  character.  We  trust 
so  satisfactory  an  issue  may  conduce  to  similar  exhibitions  in 
the  surroundmg  districts  being  speedily  restored  to  the  high 
position  they  held  some  ten  years  ago ;  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  shows  in  the  south  of  England  is  certainly 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  supineness  of  committees  than 
to  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  either  the  general  public 
or  exhibitors  to  support  them. 

The  exhibition  at  Brighton  proved  a  most  successful  one 
in  coloured  Dorkings,  the  specimens  exhibited  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bath  being  suc^  as  would  be  highly  creditable 
to  any  show.  The  cluckens  were  peculiarly  fine  and  well- 
j^rown  birds,  the  best  for  their  age  we  have  this  year  met 
with,  and  there  is  not  much  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall 
speedily  hear  of  them  again  at  the  head  of  other  prize  lists. 
Some  good  specimens  were  shown  in  the  class  for  the  best 
colour^  Dorking  cockerel,  but  firom  some  cause  or  other 
several  old  birds  put  in  an  appearance,  that,  of  course,  met 
with  instant  disqualification.  Exhibitors  cannot  possibly  be 
too  oarefVil  in  consulting  their  prize  schedules  before  enter- 
ing, as  no  two  lists  are  probably  alike,  and  the  conditions 
they  impose  must  necessanly  be  enforced  to  the  letter.  The 
Oame  classes  were  deoidedly  the  least  perfect  of  any  in  the 
showyard,  and  the  entries  were  imusually  limited.  Black 
Spanish  were  good,  but  had  barely  recovered  from  moulting. 
The  best  feature  in  the  Brighton  Show  was  the  Brahmcu,  of 
which  twenty-seven  pens  were  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  beyond 
their  desert  to  say  that  this  collection  was  quite  equal  to 
any  we  ever  saw  at  even  the  largest  of  our  poultry  shows. 
The  excellence  of  these  birds  throughout,  whether  dark  or 
lisrht  coloured,  was  so  remarkable,  that  they  formed  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  meeting,  and  never  was  competition 
so  severe.  The  Cochins  were  not  a  large  nor  a  veiy  perfect 
class ;  but  the  Hamburghs  were  particmarly  fine,  especially 
the  Golden-pencilled  ones.  The  Polish  were  also  good.  In 
Game  Bantams  there  was  a  good  display,  Mr.  Kelleway,  of 
the  Jaile  of  Wight,  taking  the  chief  honours  with  uncom- 
monly neat  and  beautifid  specimens.  Mrs.  Seamons,  of 
Aylesbury,  took  her  accustomed  place  in  the  prize  list,  her 
best  pen  of  three  birds  weighing  27  lbs. 

The  Turkeys  and  Oeese  were  well  represented,  and  the 

Show  waa  favoured  with  a  first-rate  attendance,  the  weather 

being  quite  summerlike. 

DoBKXicoa  (Coloured).— Firat  and  Second,  Uarehionefs  Dowager  of  Bath, 
^'orthing.  Third,  A.  Stanford,  Eatona,  Steyntng.  Htfhlj  Commended, 
Ifarehioneaa  Dowaser  of  Bath ;  W.  Stanford,  Jan.  Commended,  A.  Stan- 
ford. Chickens.— Flnt  and  Second,  Marehloneaa  Dowaffer  of  Bath.  Thfrd, 
T.  Roper,  Barham,  Suffo!k.    Highly  Commended,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  of 


Bath ;  A.  Stanford.  Commended,  O.  Hndaon ;  Sir  P.  Bnrrell,  Bart.,  M.P. ; 
—  Hawea,  Hayea,  Horaham.  Cockerels.— Fint,  A.  Stanford.  Second,  Bev. 
J.  O.  A.  Baker,  Biggleawade.  Third,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  of  Bath.  Highly 
Commended,  Sir  P.  BurrelU  Bart,  M.P. 

OAMB.—Firat,  RcT.  T.  C.  Hoae,  Little  Wymondiey,  Stevenage.  Second, 
H.  Gorringe.  Third,  O.  Bonifaoe.  Jan.,  Ford,  AmndeL  Commended,  H. 
Gorringe.  Chickens.— First,  0.  Boniface,  Inn.  Second,  G.  W.  Ranwell* 
Portaea.  Third,  W.  J.  Pope,  BIggleawade,  Beda.  SweepHakes  Bingle 
Cocks,— Finite  and  Third,  G.  Boniface,  Jan.    Second,  H.  Gorringe. 

SPAVian  (Black).— Pint,  J.  H.  A.  Jenner,  Lewes.  Second,  R.  Wright, 
London.  Third,  Rev.  J.  de  la  6.  Simmonda,  Wincheater.  Chickens,— Fixs^ 
E.  Draper,  Northampton.  Second,  A.  Heath,  Calne,  Wiltahire.  Third, 
W.  R.  Ball,  Arnndel.  Highly  Commended,  W.  R.  Bali.  Coomiended, 
0.  E.  Creaawell,  Hanworth,  Honnalow;  Rev.  J.  de  la  S.  Simmonda. 

BBABMa  PooTna.  —  Firat  and  Third,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  of  Bath 
Second,  C.  Cork,  Shoreham.    Highly  Commeaded,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  o 
Bath;  Rer.  T.  C.  Hoae,  Sterenage;  W.  L.  Barclay,  London;  R.  Ede, 
Worthing.    Commended,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  of  Bath  ;  J.  Parea. 

Coorxn-Chiha.— Firat,  T.  W.  Roas,  Hastinga.  Second,  Mra.  M.  Seamona, 
Third,  Mra.  Preacott.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Zurhorat,  Donnybrook, 

PoLiBH  (Any  Tariety).— Firat,  J.  Hinon.  Second,— Edwarda,  Lyndhnrat 
Third,  D.  Mntton,  Brighton. 

HAHBumoBB  (Gold-pencilled  or  Spangled).— Firat  and  Second,  F.  Pittia, 
Jan.,  Newport.  Third,  —  Hunter,  New  Maiden,  Surrey.  Highly  Com- 
mended, G.  Edgar,  Lancing. 

HaMBunoBB  (SUrer-oenciUed  or  Spangled).— Firat,  Marchioneaa  Dowager 
of  Bath.  Second,  —  Pyne,  Soath  Lancing.  Third,  —  Saltmarah,  Chelma- 
ford. 

BavTAiia  (Any  rariety).— Firat  and  Second,  J.  Ke11eway,Meraton,  Ia\e  of 
Wight.  Third,  F.  PIttIs,  Jan.  Highly  Commended,  Hon.  F.  Petre,  Brent- 
wood.   Commended,  B.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter. 

Aht  ▼abiitt  hot  PBivionsLT  M«eiTioKBD.— First,  F.  Zarhorat,  Donny- 
brook (Saltans).  Second,  —  Cother,  Saliabory  (Malay  Pheasant).  Third 
Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath  (Silkiea).  Highly  Commended,  —  Edwarda» 
Lyndhnrat  (White  Dorking) ;  J.  Willett,  Lewea  (White  Dorking) ;  B.  Pigeon» 
Lympstone  (La  F16ohe);  Mra.  Braai>ey,  jan.rCrere  Coenr).  Commended 
J.  Parea,  Chertaey  (Andalnaian) ;  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath  (Malaya) ;  liar* 
chloness  Dowager  of  Bath  (Silkies). 

Gbub.— Firat,  Mra.  Seamons,  Ayleabnry.  Second,  —  Barclay  (Tonlonae). 
Third,  Sir  P.  BarreU,  Bart,  M.P.  ffighly  Commended,  T.  Poole,  Brighton 
(Spaniah). 

Duces  (Ayleebnry).~Flr8t  and  Second,  Mra.  M.  Seamons,  HartweD, 
Aylesbury.  Third,  —  WUlett,  Lewea.  Highly  Commended,  —  Parlett, 
Chelmsford. 

Duces  (Any  other  variety). —First,  W.  SUnford,  jun  (East  Indian). 
Second,  J.  Adama,  Fareham.  Third,  Marchioneaa  Dowager  of  Bath  (Rouen  J. 
Highly  Commended,  —  Barclar ;  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Bath  (Rouen). 
Commended,  Sir  P.  Bnrrell,  Bart.,  M.P.;  E.  Pigeon,  Lympatone  (Eaat 
Indian). 

TuBKBTS.— Firat,  Lady  Maedonald,  Liphook,  Hanta.  Seoond,  Miaa  Mil- 
ward.  Third.  W.  NewUmd,  Broadwater.  Highly  Commended,  —  Hum- 
phrey, AahlntctoD. 

PioKOMa  (Dragona  or  Carriera).— Firat  and  Seoond,  B.  Draper,  North- 
ampton (Carriera).    Third,  —  Cork,  Shoreham  (Blue  Dragona). 

PioBOHB  (Any  other  variety).  — Firat,  Dr.  Gream  (Powtera).     Second, 

—  Bonce,  Walworth  (Black  Mottled  Tumblers).     Third,  A.  MIddleton, 
Newport  (Turblts).    Highly  Commended.  —  Bnnee,  (Almond  Tumblers); 

—  Amore,  Brighton  (Aaoolaj.    Commended,  —  Amore  (Norman  Black). 

James  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Chyneton,  Sussex ;  and  Edward 
Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham,  officuated  as  the 
Judges. 


I 


CBEVE  CCETJB  FOWLS. 


Fob  two  seasons  past  I  have  kept  Cr^ve  Coeur  fowls  and 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  chickens.  My  stock  birds 
were  aU  prizetakers,  carefully  matched  for  breeding,  and  the 
runs  they  and  the  chickens  were  on  had  done  well  for 
Cochins  and  Hamburghs.  But  almost  without  exception  I 
find  the  tails,  espedally  of  the  male  birds,  wantii^g  in  firmness 
and  hardness  of  feather,  so  that  they  are  veiy  apt  to  break 
and  so  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  birds. 

I  have  noticed  the  same  bad  tails  in  birds  of  this  breed 
raised  by  other  breeders,  in  imported  birds,  and  even  in  some 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  show ;  and  a  defect 
of  this  nature  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  keeping  of 
a  breed  undoubtedly  very  valuable  as  egg-producers  and 
non-sitters. — ^W.  B.,  Loflvcashire, 

[We  have  kept  them  largely,  and  have  not  noticed  the 
peculiarity  named  by  our  correspondent.  They  are  by  no 
means  hard-feathered  fowls.  The  La  Fldche  are  before  them 
in  this  particular.] 


AWARDS  AT  THE  SOUTHAMPTON  BIED 

SHOW. 

YotJ  wiU  very  much  oblige  by  contradicting  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Portsea,  respecting  my  dissatisfaction 
at  the  awards  at  the  late  Southampton  Show.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  Judges.  When  the  case  of  Mr.  Triggs' 
bird  was  Inought  before  me  I  sti^ed  that  his  bifd,  as  he  then 
appeared,  certainly  looked  the  best  bird,  but  adding,  doubt- 
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less  wlien  the  Judges  w«nt  ronnd  the  bird  may  have  been  out 
of  condition. 

I  agree  with  Hr  Taylor  that  more  time  should  be  allowed 
for  judging  such  as  the  Palace  Show,  where  there  skoold 
b»  a  day  espressly  for  judging,  and  the  birds  should  be  at 
the  Show  a  whole  day  previously,  as  many  of  them  come  a 
l<mg  distanfe,  and  axe  so  exhausted  that  it  requtres  a  day 
for  them  to  recover. — ^Tkos.  Mooboi,  Faxehmm. 


DUCES  LAYING  BAD  EGGS. 

Ths  Dude  was  hatched  last  spring,  and  commenced  laying 
about  ten  days  ago,  and  has  laid  hiSf  a  doaen  eggs  and  every 
one  of  them  bad.  The  iHdtes  are  bluish,  and  the  yolks  are 
the  colour  of  a  sponge,  or,  if  anything,  a  little  darker. — 
W.  Y.  M. 

[It  may  be  the  result  of  disease  or  of  improper  food.  Such 
things  do  sometimes  happen  with  first  eggs ;  and  if  you  can- 
not attribute  it  in  any  way  to  the  former  causes,  we  think  we 
may  safely  tell  you  tiiat  a  little  patience  will  probably  be 
the  cure.] 

SITTING  HEN  EATING  HEE  EGGS. 

In  answer  to  "  J.  W.'s "  question  respecting  the  hen 
eating  her  eggs  when  sitting,  I  can  say  I  had  one  that  did 
so  last  year.  She  is  a  very  good  hen  to  lay,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  kill  her,  so  I  thought  I  would  try  to  remedy  the 
evil.  She  used  to  keep  on  her  eggs  for  two  or  three  days 
together,  and  that  was  when  ^e  ato  her  eggs.  So  I  thought 
it  was  hunger,  and  I  made  it  a  practice  to  turn  her  oif  every 
moming  at  feeding  time,  and  I  then  found  ^e  ceased  to  eat 
any  eggs.  I  think  your  correspondent  will  find  that  this 
propensity  is  caused  by  hunger  through  remaining  on  the 
nest  too  long. — ^Euiwood. 


THE  EECENT  mild  WEATHEE-A  CAUTION. 

To-day  has  been  quite  like  summer — ^the  sun  vezy  worm, 
Boaroely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  My  bees  (five  stocks), 
have  been  oat  of  their  hives  quite  as  numerously  as  on  many 
days  in  September.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  bad  sign,  but  should 
like  to  know  if  any  of  your  correspondents  have  finmd  their 
bees  do  the  same.--^.  W.  T.,  WanAtwvrtk, 

[Permit  me  to  address  a  word  of  caution  to  the  iqiiarian 
readers  of  Thb  Journal  of  Hoimcui/ruia.  Th^  recent 
mild  weather  appears  to  have  stimulated  a  very  rapid  oon- 
Bumption  of  the  stores  in  Mves  intended  to  stand  the  winter. 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  have  already  lost  a 
fine  stock  from  sheer  starvation,  but  I  deem  it  right  to  make 
my  misfortune  puUio  as  a  warning  to  others.  I  made  up 
aH  my  stocks  to  what  I  deemed  a  sufficient  weight  in  Oc- 
tober, and  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  finding,  only  two 
miwths  afterwards,  one  dead  of  starvation,  and  some  of  the 
others  so  light  as  to  necessitate  prompt  measures  to  s»ve 
tkem  from  ti)e  same  fiite.  The  consumption  of  food  by  my 
bees  this  autumn  has  oertainly  been  remarkably  great,  and 
it  has  very  probably  been  the  same  with  others.  The  ap- 
Marance  of  Uds  note  of  warning  may  sav«  some  of  my 
brother  apiariaiia  from  a  similar  misinrtune  to  that  eiperi- 
enced  by--A  Bsvovbhibe  Bss-kevpsr.] 


BEES  REGICIDAL— DRIVING  BEES. 

Son  time  ago  "  A  Dbvonshibe  Beb-kbepbb  "  asked  the 
readers  of  Thx  Joxtbnal  of  Hobtxcultxibb  if  any  explana- 
tion oould  be  given  by  them  as  to  the  strange  ab^rations 
of  regicidal  attacks  on  queens.  Now,  I  dare  not  venture  to 
explain  the  cause ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  does  not  hinder  me 
giving  a  few  hints  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. It  is  a  well-known  iact  that  at  swanning  time  bees, 
which  intend  doing  so,  often  tiy  to  take  possession  of  any 
weak  hives  that  may  be  near,  and  succeed  in  doing  so. 
The  first  thing  they  do  after  th^  do  gain  admittance  is  to 
kill  the  foaen.  This  I  have  often  seen.  Since  the  intvcK 
duotion  of  the  limAam  bass  into  this  looali^  iSba^  haiee 
shown  their  thieifiah  propensities  hj  attacking  botti  Ito 
blaok  bMs  tad  Ike  weak  laves  of  their  own  rase.    Jibovt 


a  month  ago,  one  day,  after'feeding  a  Ligurian  hive,  my  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  a  black  hive,  and  I  saw  nmnbezB  tA 
LiffurUms  marching  in  and  oat  just  as  if  they  wer^at  borne, 
and  on  drawing  the  shutters  and  taking  a  peep  at  the  in- 
terior, there  were  the  yellow  bees  nibbling  away  at  tiie  black 
at  the  vexy  top  of  'Qie  hive,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  qoesB 
was  thrown  out  dead.  IkGght  it  then  not  be  strange  bees 
that  killed  the  queen,  and  not  her  own  subjects  ?  as  they, 
being  weak  hives,  might  be  easily  overcome,  and  the  queen 
on  her  return  could  be  easily  made  captive  by  a  few  strange 
ones. 

I  see  that  " C.  D.,  Sh^fidd,"  complains  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  he  can  induce  the  bees  to  leuve  wooden  hisef. 
For  my  part  I  never  found  any  differenoe  if  the  weather  was 
at  all  &vourable.  I  have  oft^  driven  them  in  winter  iHien 
necessity  required,  and  instead  of  cutting-oat  combs  aod 
brushing  the  bees  into  an  empl^  hive  wImu  I  fotmd  t^tem 
a  Httle  dilatory,  I  simply  tied  a  thin  musHn  cftoth  or  such 
like  over  the  mouth  of  the  inverted  hive,  and  placed  it  befbre 
a  fire,  not  too  near,  for  a  short  time,  and  then  I  aoocn- 
plished  my  end  easily. — A  Lahaskshibb  Bxs-kbxfsb. 


A  NEW  BEE  BOOK. 


The  question  has  been  asked,  **  Is  a  new  bee  book  wanted  T ' 
In  these  days  of  rapid  book-making,  ^ere  is  a  great  laok  oi 
originality,  a  new  book  too  often  proving  but  old  materia] 
dressed  up  in  a  new  form,  and  from  a  want  of  practioal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  treated  of,  the  compiler  is  apt  to  intzo- 
duce  absurd  errors  and  exploded  theories,  of  which  style 
"Bee-keeping,  by  the  Times  Bee-master"  may  s^ve  as  an 
illustration,  and  of  such  books  we  have  certainly  no  need. 

But  there  is  a  want  felt  amongst  apiarians  general^,  of  a 
thoroughly  original  and  practicfd  work  on  bee-keeping  at  a 
moderate  cost,  embracing  what  was  usefol  and  well  esta- 
blished in  the  past,  together  with  aH  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  The  aAqnaiwfATuy«ylrip  of  **  A 
BirvoNSHTEB  Bbb-kbepeb  "  with  the  bee  literature  of  his 
own  and  other  countries,  and,  above  all,  bis  eactensive  ptao- 
tical  experience  of  both  the  British  and  Italian  bee,  hmg  ago 
induced  me  to  express  to  himself  the  hope  that  one  day  he 
might  be  induced  to  favour  us  with  what  I  felt  sure  wonld 
prove  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  "the  right  man  being 
in  the  right  place."  This  hope  it  aJToids  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  find  is  about  to  be  realised ;  and  as  the  knowledge 
of  our  interesting  little  favourites  progresses,  that  he  may 
be  spared  to  put  it  through  many  e<Htions,  is,  I  feel  sure,  the 
sincere  wish  of  all  the  readers  of  the  ftpi«»-ri«^Ti  comer,  as  wdl 
as  of— A  EsNFBXwsHiBB  Bkb-keepsb. 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

Wasbjmg  Fowls— SLABinnnMo  Plvmaob  (J7.  &).— If  dirty  the  MtdiikoiU 
be  washed,  and  not  more  than  two  days  before  they  g»  io  the  afaow.  Peas 
or  small  beans  will  hardai  «  cock's  plamage— ruw  yolk  of  eggs  will  do 
the  same. 

FBATHne  OP  Spak«lb>  HuiBimmi  PoCLtTd  (Goidm%  Mmmkmrfk).—lt 
you  sell  all  the  Spaaglad  pnlleta  that  have  a  few  white  spots  yea  will  be 
likely  to  sell  all.  They  ftU  have  them  ooder  the  bellr  and  towaris  the  tail. 
We  So  not  coaaUer  them  at  aU  important  there.  We  shoald  think  tbea  a 
defeot  on  the  cheat  or  ba^.  Hie  ftrst-priae  Btratefham  birSs  were  very 
irood  in  our  opinioo.  We  ahonld  not  oonslder  a  few  white  vpeca  anflrtsirf 
reason  for  discardinf  a  hen.  Thdr  belly  plmmaf  e  ia  oommoaly  ootewed  to 
hide  tike  white  spots. 

BinnNOHAif  PaizK  List.— In  the  eokmred  Dortdn^  ehi^en  class  Mr.  B. 
Lra?,  jon..  The  Shrubbery.  RedHmd.  Bristol,  ahoaki  hare  appeared  in  oor 
list  as  the  owner  ef  a  highly  eomiMBded  peo. 

Coeani-CHiiiA  CocnaasL  (IF.  J7.  IFJkeelsr).— The  tfami^  jaarfc  is  his 
eonb  is  noit  of  the  slightest  cMiseqnence  In  a  etock  bird. 

Miox  IN  AX  ATiAaT  (Ivy  S*dfit).^rh»  best  Hieanaof  c«<^'bC  rid  of  tte 
miee  is  by  poison  placed  outside  of  the  ariary,  raovided  it  is  not  meed  esie- 
lessly  aad  pelson  something  besides  the  mlee.  We  have  known  many  smaQ 
birds  killed  by  mice  doriig  the  night  time.  Phoepborie  paste  ia  the  bssi, 
but  it  most  be  nsed  vcrr  oarefcOly.  If  the  avin  atonds  by  Uealf  ate 
18  inches  high  round  the  bottom  wm  prevent  the  mue  getting  in ;  but  if  it 
Jelna  a  waU  or  biUlding  then  the  wirework  abottld  be  made  dose,  se  they 
cannot  get  threagh. 


BmxBnnio  LiotmiAH  Bos  (A,  X.  ir.).—W*  shoald  enapsut  iOBse  taiatef 
the  common  blaek  bee  in  a  Lignrian  quean  that  bred  only  vary  dark  worbsrs 
with  bat  <meoraage<«oloared  band,  and  we  would  not  bread  quacM  fstm  hsr 
unices  compelled  to  do  eo  in  the  absence  of  a  better. 

sef 


I,    Bkmotiho  a  Hivk  to  a  Distaiicx  (J7.  A.  IT.).— Sccve  th«  htte, 
•  NelghbouT*a  iaptneved  eottagor*s,  with  windowi,  Andy  to  Its 
fCovarthesMT—MandthehoteainthetopoftlsehiyewtthpailHaleditK; 
tlaaeosdvoonAit^donoCcnutikin  the  haaAi  of  Milwaj  psrter%  tad  In 
ilt.tMf«lbithe«MaeeiniNPewilhy«nidf. 
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DECEMBER  30—26,  1864. 


Snn'i  dedinfttion  23«  27'  S. 
St.  Tbomab.    ShortMt  D«r. 
Puree  flowers.  rmenced 

Great  frosts  of  1794  and  1829  com- 
Moleft  throw  op  hiUoelu. 
Cbeistmas  Day. 
St.  Strfhbm. 


Aroraso  Teroperatwre 

Rain  In 
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Sun. 
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24 
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16 
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25 
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9 
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53      3 

16      4 

30      1 

26 

0    35 

3*0 

I     42.7 

SL3 

37.0 

12 
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From  obeerrationa  taken  near  London  daring  tho  last  thtrty-seren  yeart,  the  aTorafe  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  43.8°,  and  its  night 
tamperatnre  32.0>.  The  greatest  heat  was  58"  on  the  25th,  1827 ;  and  the  lowest  eold.  4«,  on  the  24th,  1860.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
I.IB  iii^. 


THE  FILBERT  AND  COB  NUTS. 

ITH  the  exception 
of  the  Grape  vine 
there  is  no  fruit 
tree  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  so 
much  indebted  to 

Sruning  for  ren- 
ering  it  fruit- 
ful  as  the  Filbert. 
I  believe  that  I 
do  not  exaggerate 
irhen  I  state  that 
the  severity  with 
which  this  tree  is 
cmt  in  exceeds  even  that  by  which  the  best  Grapes  are 
geneimlly  obtained.  Such  severe  mutilation  would  very 
quickly  cause  disease  and  death  in  a  tree  less  robust  and 
less  tenacious  of  life,  but  the  Filbert  endures  all  for 
many  years,  and  rarely  succumbs,  some  plantations  being 
quite  nfty  years  old,  although  other  reasons  often  afford 
a  cause  for  removing  them  before  that  time.  Filberts 
are  often  met  with  as  a  sort  of  undergrowth  to  fruit  trees 
of  larger  dimensions,  as  standard  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  or 
Cherry  trees ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  allowed  a 
plot  to  themselves,  and  certainly,  where  the  soil  and 
otker  circumstances  favour  their  growth,  they  well  de- 
serve a  place  where  they  will  not  be  interfered  with  by 
other  trees. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Filbert  and 
Cob  Nuts  are  importations  from  the  Peninsula  or  some 
other  district  in  central  or  southern  Europe,  and  not 
a  native  improvement  on  the  wild  Hazel  Nut  of  our 
copses  and  woods  effected  by  long  and  persevering  cul- 
tivation, as  the  Apnle  and  Plum  may  have  been.    The 
economical  value  oi  the  latter  fruits  being  greater  than 
that  of  the  Nut,  the  desire  to  effect  improvements  was, 
no  doubt,  more  earnest  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  the 
Nut,  which  was  most  probably  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
DiBinissing  that  subject,  however,  I  may  remark  that 
the  same  soil  and  situation  in  which  the  wild  Hazel  is 
found  appears  to  be  the  best  for  the  cultivated  varieties 
— namenr,  hilly  stony  districts,  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
wet,  and  of  which  the  subsoil  is  penetrable  by  the  roots 
of  this  and  other  trees.    On  such  a  soil  is  found  the  wild 
Hazel,  and  on  such,  too,  the  cultivated  Cob  and  Filbert 
thrive  the  best.    The  aspect  does  not  seem  to  be  of  bo 
much  consequence,   as  Filbert    grounds  are  found  in 
declivities  facing  all  directions,  not  the  least  productive 
being  those  with  a  western  aspect,  while  plenty  having 
a  northern  one  are  equally  successful ;  but  all  aspects  are 
under  this  crop,  and  now  and  then  a  plot  nearly  level  is 
met  with.     Generally  hilly  places  are  put  under  this  «rop 
after  having  been  trenched,  and  part  of  the  stones  taken 
out.    The  neavy  loam  of  low  lands  which  produce  the 
best  Wheats  does  not  appear  to  answer  so  well  for  the 
Filbert,  and  a  <Mer  position  should  therefore  be  selected. 

2^0.  lMfii^To&.  TH,  Nsw  SuuBS. 


The  Filbert  and  Cob  are  propagated  plentifully  enough 
from  suckers  at  the  root,  which  are  generally  bedded  in 
some  nursery  ground  for  a  year  or  so  before  finally  plant- 
ing out,  and  they  are  headed  down  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground,  to  obtain  a  series  of  branches  radiating  at 
that  height,  which  are  so  cut  and  aiTanged  as  to  form  the 
skeleton  of  the  future  tree.  Tliis,  when  full  grown,  in 
some  respects  resembles  a  basin  in  .shape,  the  centre 
being  hollow,  and  the  outer  edges  about  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  diameter  being  12  feet  or  so.  Where  there 
IS  a  large  number  of  trees  together,  and  they  are  care- 
frdly  planted  in  lines  at  12  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
trimmed  as  they  usually  are,  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rim  of  each  tree  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbour, 
and  the  eye  of  the  observer  passes  over  the  whole  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  ground.  Each  tree  is  cut  as  exactly 
at  a  certain  height  from  the  ground  as  corn  usually  is, 
and  the  only  difierence  is  that  the  Filberts  are  5  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  tho  stubble  only  a  few  inches. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Filbert  is  trained  might,  per- 
haps, be  very  well  copied  in  the  case  of  other  trees.    The 
young   tree,   as   already  stated,  is    cut  down  so   as   to 
obtain  a  quantity  of  shoots  at  less  than  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  which  are  so  cut  as  to  secure  others  continuing 
to  spread  in  all  directions  from  the  centre  with  so  little 
rise  that  at  the  radius  of  6  or  G  feet  their  tops  may  not 
be  higher  than  at  most  5  feet  from  the  ground.     This 
pruning  and  training,  however,  is  the  work. of  years,  and 
while  it  is  progressing  lateral  branches  pointing  in  the 
same  direction  are  left  on  and  euconragcd,  taking  care 
that  whatever  young  wood  is  allowed  to  remain  for  such 
a  purpose  should  be  neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  the 
former  only  producing  its  like,  and  the  latter  being  too 
insignificant  to  expect  much  from  ;  but  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes the  latter  is  by  far  the  preferable.     Some  other 
peculiarities  in  pruning  are  also  well  worthy  of  notice, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  copied  with  advantage  elsewhere. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Filbert  and  Cob  (both  being 
alike  in  that  respect),  push  shoots  (>  feet  long  and  up- 
wards.   These  rampant  shoots  are  sometimes   situated 
where  a  branch  is  wanted,  or  where  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  remove  thera  entirely  ;  and  to  cut  them  back  with 
the  knife  in  the  usual  way  would  only  be  to  encourage 
another  of  a  like  kind  from  the  one  so  operated  upon. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  knife  is  laid  aside,  and  a  rough- 
toothed  saw  is  used  to  cut  throuq;h  the  shoot,  leaving  it  in 
as  haggled  a  condition  as  it  well  can  be,  and  this  coarse 
operation  assists  in  checking  the  tendency  of  the  same 
branch  to  produce  other  vigorous  shoots  ;  while  all  small 
shoots  are  shortened  in  by  the  kuite  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  other  fruit  trees,  the  portion  left  rarely  being 
more  than  3  inches  at  any  place,  and  often  less  in  the 
fiill-grown  tree.     Neither  are  the  main  and  subsidiary 
branches  at  all  close,  the  practice  being  to  get  a  few 
(what  might  appear),   gnarled,  ugly,  stumpy   branches 
with  a  few  spurs  on  equally  uninviting  to  look  at ;  but 
the  practised  pruner  can  tell  tolerably  well  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tree  which  are  fruit-bearing  spurs  and 
whidi  are  not,  although  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  on 
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paper.  In  general  snch  shoots  are  small  and  short-jointed, 
and  about  the  end  of  January,  if  the  winter  has  not  been 
onusnally  severe,  small  pink  spots  will  appear,  showing 
through  the  bud,  these  are  the  female  blossoms,  and  form 
the  embryo  of  the  fruit ;  the  male  blossoms  are  expanded, 
and  hang  in  catkins  months  before  these  appear.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  for  those  unacquainted  with  this  tree  not 
to  begin  to  prune  until  these  tokens  of  fruitfulness  can  be 
seen;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  delay  it  too 
long,  as  they  are  easily  rubbed  off,  and  all  prospect  of  fruit 
is  then  gone. 

The  female  blossoms  though  expanded  long  before  settled 
fine  weather,  are,  nevertheless,  tender,  and  easily  injured 
by  frost,  and,  therefore,  a  declivity  facing  the  west  is  often 
thought  to  be  the  best,  as  the  frosts  of  spring  are  often  gone 
ere  the  sun  can  shine,  and  thus  they  escape  injury.  Over- 
hanging Apple  trees  are  likewise  not  altogether  without 
their  use,  as  they  afford  a  little  shade  and  shelter,  so  that 
I^ge  breadths  of  these  trees  and  Filberts  are  planted  to- 
gether, while  in  not  a  few  instances  there  is  a  crop  of  Hops 
overtopping  the  Filberts  for  some  years;  but  this  latter 
plan  is  not  considered  of  any  benefit  to  the  Nuts,  but 
is  merely  adopted  to  obtain  the  most  from  the  ground. 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees  are  by  far  the  most  common 
accompaniments,  they  being  invariably  planted  to  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  Filberts  while  these  are  progressing. 
Assuming  the  latter  to  be  planted  at  12  feet  apart  each  way, 
the  small  fruits  might  be  6  feet,  or  if  the  Nuts  are  10  feet 
apart,  the  latter  would  be  5 ;  so  that  for  every  Cob  or  Fil- 
bert there  would  be  three  Gooseberry  or  Currant  trees, 
unless  the  latter  or  the  Nuts  were  intermixed  with  standard 
Apple  or  other  trees,  which  are  often  20  feet  or  more  apart. 
Generally,  however,  the  ground  is  heavily  cropped  from  the 
beginning,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  Currants, 
Filberts,  and  Apple  trees  all  growing  together,  the  last  over- 
topping the  former  two,  and  scarcely  a  speck  of  ground  to 
be  seen.  It  is  very  rare  that  a  FUbert  is  seen  on  grass 
land,  the  opinion  being  that  the  tree  derives  advantage 
from  tillage ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Cherry  is  said 
to  be  injured  by  this,  a  Cherry  orchard  is  generally  laid 
down  in  grass.  Such  is  the  Kentish  custom,  and  a  long 
course  of  culture  based,  no  doubt,  on  practical  obserfations 
has  determined  this  course  to  the  best  in  both  cases. 

Of  the  varieties  most  esteemed  by  the  grower  it  is  difiScult 
to  say  much,  the  demand  pointing  out  the  kind  most  proper 
to  grow ;  but  there  is  little  question  that  the  quantity  of  Cobs 
now  grown  far  exceeds  that  of  Filberts,  and  that  the  culture 
of  the  former  has  been  on  the  increase  for  many  years, 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  has  been  decreasing,  few  young 
plantations  of  these  being  made.  The  varieties  of  both  are 
veiy  limited  in  number  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
fruits.  Sometimes  when  a  grower  has  a  reputation  for  fine 
fruit  a  local  name  attaches  itself  to  the  variety  he  cultivates, 
although  in  all  probability  no  real  distinction  exists.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  inferior  kinds,  and  these  it  would  be 
proper  to  weed  out.  Subjoined  I  give  the  names  of  a  few, 
to  which,  doubtless,  others  might  be  added. 

Common  Cob. — I  believe  a  much  harder-shelled  one  than 
this  is  found  in  other  counties,  as  the  kind  now  called  the 
common  one  is  the  same  as  Lambert's  or  Kentish  Cob  else- 
where. A  good  Nut,  producing  excellent  clusters,  with  a 
large  full  kernel.  I  may  mention  that,  for  experiment,  I  once 
weighed  a  quantity  of  average  quality,  including  the  husks, 
as  they  were,  and  had  them  cracked,  and  then  weighed  the 
kernels  alone,  and  these  were  found  to  be  a  trifle  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  whole,  and,  therefore,  the  reader  may 
form  an  idea  that  they  were  pretty  full.  The  shell,  however, 
is  harder  than  that  of  the  Filbert  and  improved  Cosford  Cob, 
but  the  kernel  keeps  better  than  the  latter,  and  is  equal  to 
it  in  flavour. 

Cosford  Cob. — This  only  differs  from  the  last  in  being 
thinner-shelled;  as  regards  bearing  it  is  much  the  same, 
and  except  that  the  common  Cob  keeps  fresh  longer,  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  two. 

Spanish  Cob. — The  distinction  here  is  so  questionable  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Kentish  and  Spanish  may  not  be  syno- 
nymous. There  are  also  other  names,  having  reference  to 
localities  where  large  quantities  are  grown,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  them  as  being  applied  to  distinct  varieties. 

Bed-skinned  Filbert. — This  is  by  many  esteemed  the  finest 


Nut  gn^wn,  and  for  a  month  or  more  aft^r  gathering  is  un- 
questionably so,  and  most  people  admire  it  during  that  time. 
It  does  not,  however,  keep  so  well  as  the  Cob,  and,  as  a 
plant,  is  less  prolific,  or,  rather,  is  more  tender.  A  few  plants, 
however,  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

WMte  or  ComvMm  Filftert.— This  is  more  hardy  than  the 
last,  and  bears  better;  it  is  also  a  very  good  nut. 

Frixtled  Filbert. — ^The  husk  which  encloses  the  nut  being 
fringed  at  the  point  has  given  this  plant  its  name.  As  a 
curiosity  it  has  its  admirers,  and  the  nut  is  also  good,  thoo^ 
not  better  than  those  above  mentioned ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  husk  gives  it  a  claim  to  notice. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  manv  others  perhaps,  with 
which  I  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  One  variety  is  grown 
for  the  tint  of  its  foliage  resembling  that  of  the  Copper 
Beech,  and  is  called  the  Purple-leaved.  I  believe,  however, 
that  its  fruits  are  little,  if  at  all.  better  than  common  hed^ 
Nuts,  its  merit  resting  solely  on  its  foliage.  There  is  also  sftid 
to  be  a  Dwarf  Prolific  of  high  reputation,  and  which  doubtless 
deserves  notice,  but  not  being  acquainted  with  it  I  cannot 
speak  of  its  merits.  Possibly,  however,  other  growers  from 
localities  equally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Nuts  will  gire 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  There  is  no  frnit  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  of  which  the  cultivation  seems  to  be  eon- 
fined  to  so  few  districts  as  this.  Assuredly  the  soils  and  situa- 
tion suitable  for  it  are  more  generally  to  be  found  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  tried  in  many  places  in  which  there  is  evaj 
prospect  of  its  succeeding.  J.  Bobson. 


HAEDY  FEBNS: 


HOW  I  COLLECTED  AND  CULTIVATED  THEM.— No.  1. 

All  my  Fern  joumies  were  not  made  in  the  shape  of 
tours,  where  public  conveyances  and  public  inns  threw  one 
with  a  mixed  society,  giving  to  one's  thoughts  and  associ- 
ations a  diffuse  itinerant  character.  Some  joumies  there 
were,  taken  in  choice  companionship,  which  stand  out  dear 
and  bright  in  my  memory  like  sunlight  on  a  hill,  mazking 
each  blade  of  grass,  each  tiny  flower,  with  a  distinct  exist- 
ence of  its  own ;  so  that  I  can  say,  ''  As  I  gathered  this  leaf 
my  thoughts  gathered  round  some  subject,  made  clear  to 
me  for  the  first  time  by  the  light  of  the  genius  of  my  friend ;" 
or,  "As  I  uprooted  this  Fern  a  long-cherished  prejudice  was 
uprooted  with  it.'* 

Insensibly  in  my  mind  certain  Ferns  have  become  the 
embodiment  of  certain  graces ;  they  act  upon  me  as  monitors, 
reminding  me  of  voices  passed  away  that  I  never  heard  save 
in  tones  of  love  and  charity,  luring  me  on  to  a  life  of  truth 
and  beauty  open  alike  to  all. 

Amongst  my  brightest  representative  Ferns  is  the  Cete- 
rach  officinarum.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  cul- 
tivating Ceteracb.  Although  it  is  a  little  waywa«i  in  the 
choice  of  its  own  habitation,  yet  where  it  does  grow  the 
walls  will  be  full  of  it,  every  niche  and  corner  adorned  by 
its  prettily  crimped  fronds — now  shining  green,  now  russet 
brown,  as  the  sunlight  may  fall.  I  have  usually  found 
Ceterach  growing  on  old  stone  walls,  where  a  good  deal  of 
lime  has  been  used  in  the  mortar.  In  this  position  the 
fronds  do  not  attain  any  gi*eat  luxuriance,  and  are  often  so 
curled  that  only  the  brown  mass  of  spore-cases  at  the  back 
is  visible.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  on  rocks,  and  in  this 
situation  the  fronds  wDl  reach  6  or  even  7  inches  in  length, 
while  the  full  fructification  will  form  a  little  border  of  brown 
fur  on  the  outer  side.  Whenever  I  look  at  Ceterach  it 
seems  to  whisper  to  me — 

**  Re  pray 0th  best  who  loveth  most 
All  thlnsB  both  fpre^t  and  smnll ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  ub, 
He  made  and  loveth  all/' 

Bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Clevedon  in  Somersetshire  with 
a  friend  whose  lile  taught  me  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ma- 
riner's rhyme,  we  stopped  at  the  little  village  of  Ashton 
near  Clifton,  and  there,  abounding  in  profagion,  we  found 
Ceterach.  AH  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  had  been  cleared 
by  wayfarers  like  ourselves ;  but  high  above  it  hung  out  its 
green  banners  too  temptingly  to  resist.  We  tried  to  reach 
it  in  vain.  Old  wotnen  in  white,  full-bordered  cap,  and  neat 
kerchief,  came  out  to  look.    "  Would  miss  like  a  chair  and 
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a  knife  ?'*  Thus  armed  "  miss  "  was  invincible ;  and  under 
the  smiling  protection  of  the  old  women  she  scooped  out 
brick  and  stone,  and  a  basketful  of  healthy  plants,  shortly 
to  bo  put  on  the  lower  tier  of  the  Warwicksliire  fernery. 
At  La  Spezzia  in  Italy  I  found  a  diminutive  form  of  Oete- 
rach,  which  might  be  called  pinnate.  It  was  growing  on 
a  rcKdc  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tideless  sea,  fsucmg  the 

florious  bay,  where  a  whole  fleet  could  ride  at  anchor. 
Fothing  coold  exceed  the  grandeur  of  that  Spezzia  bay  on 
a  dear  Sabbath  morning  in  autumn,  a  cloudless  sky  over- 
head, and  the  deep  blue  waves  breaking  into  white  ripples 
about  the  huge  men  of  war,  whose  gay  pennons  bespeak 
their  nation.  Eight-oared  boats  are  passing  from  the  ships 
to  land,  bringing,  it  may  be,  some  of  their  crews  to  join  the 
motley  throng  of  worshippers  gathered  in  the  cathedral  to 
hear  mass.  Some  of  the  women  kneeling  there  have  white 
linen  folded  like  dinner-napkins  on  their  heads ;  others  have 
the  Spezzia  hat — like  a  Httle  cheeseplate,  made  of  fancy 
straw,  and  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid ;  others,  again,  have 
the  CFenoese  headdress — a  gay  cotton  shawl  like  a  counter- 
pane, wrapped  round  them,  covering  the  head.  Some  are 
talking,  some  laughing  gaily,  but  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Host  every  sound  ceases,  and  every  knee  is  bowed  in  adora- 
tion. Yes,  there  are  some  things  reverenced  in  Italy — ^re- 
verenced by  rich  and  poor,  by  men  and  women,  by  every- 
body everywhere. 

iVom  the  cathedral  at  Spezzia^  by  the  help  of  the  magic 
Ceterach,  a  slight  transition  ta^kes  me  to  the  old  parish 
church  of  Clevedon,  where  lies  buried  Arthur  Hallam,  the 
talented  son  of  the  historian  Hallam,  and  the  "  A.  H.  H." 
of  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam" — the  noblest  monument 
that  man's  love  ever  raised  to  man,  on  which  Mr.  Tennyson 
lavished  with  the  prodigality  of  boundless  affluence  the 
wealth  of  his  intellect,  the  riches  of  his  soul.  We  poorer 
mortals  deck  the  graves  of  our  beloved  ones  with  simple 
flowers  that  perish  in  the  using.  It  was  for  Tennyson  alone 
to  weave  undying  wreaths,  each  chaplet  bright  with  the 
hues  of  Paradise  and  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  love.  As 
we  stood  by  the  simple  marble  slab  placed  on  the  grey  wall 
of  the  old  church,  we  marvelled  what  manner  of  spirit  had 
animated  the  poor  dust  beneath  our  feet,  capable  of  playing 
on  the  chords  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  inmost  nature,  and  of 
awakening  strains  of  such  perfect  harmony.  As  in  memory 
I  now  recal  that  hour  and  the  friend  by  my  side,  the  name  of 
Arthur  Hallam  fades  away  and  another  takes  its  place ;  but 
the  beautiful  Latin  inscription,  rendered  in  simple  English 
verse  by  a  loving  hand  still  reads  thus — 

**  Farewell,  thou  dearest,  best  belored, 
Tom  from  oar  longing  eyes ! 
Mar  we  who  mourn  thee  ri>st  with  thee. 
With  thee  together  rise.'* 

I  may  not  venture  to  describe  Arthur  Hallam's  resting- 
place.    We  read  in  "In  Memoriam :" — 

**  The  Danube  to  the  Serem  frave 

The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more ; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  ithore, 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave." 

As  Ceterach  is  in  my  mind  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  enduring  in  friendship,  so  Botrychium  lunaria,  or 
the  Moonwort  (occupyihg,  like  Ceterach,  a  separate  niche 
in  Femdom),  represents  all  that  is  capricious  and  unstable. 
It  is  not  that  Botrychium  gives  you  back  black  looks  for 
your  care :  on  the  contrary,  it  repays  you  with  an  appear- 
ance of  the  most  felicitous  ei\joyment.  It  seems  to  revel  in 
the  change  of  air;  its  round  little  pinnae  look  fatter;  its 
tiny  spike  of  fruit  looks  richer.  You  flatter  yourself  that  at 
last  yon  have  your  friend  safe ;  but  lo !  in  the  spring  when 
yon  look  for  him  he  is  gone — utterly  gone.  Botrychium 
can  hardly  be  called  a  rare  Fern,  for  it  has  a  very  wide 

titribation ;  but  its  minute  size  and  peculiar  habit  render 
dificnlt  to  find.  Its  bright  green  fronds  are  the  colour 
of  the  rich  meadow  land  in  which  in  Shropshire,  Hereford- 
shire, and  other  counties  it  is  to  be  found.  In  any  situation 
it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  hunt  it  out.  One  of  its  loveliest 
haunts  is  on  Haldon  HUl  in  Devonshire,  where,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  it  grows  freely  on  the  richer  por- 
tions of  the  soil. 

When  it  opens  its  dewy  eyes  in  the  early  morning  of 
roring  what  a  panorama  of  beauty  and  glory  dazzles  them ! 
Hills,  bright  with  the  green  of  early  corn,  sloping  down  to 


pretty  farmsteads,  nestling  in  orchards  wearing  a  rosy  veil 
of  bloom.  Beneath  the  undulating  hills,  stretching  far 
away,  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  over  which  the  ad- 
vancing sun  makes  a  pathway  of  light ;  and  as  he  comes  up 
on  his  royal  way,  beacon  after  beacon  on  the  grey  range  of 
the  Dartmoor  Hills  (which  have  been,  as  it  were,  a  pillow 
for  my  Fern),  proclaims  to  the  yet  sleeping  world  that  the 
day  god  has  arisen.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 
beau^ — ^beauty  of  tree  and  flower — ^beauty  of  hill  and  dale 
— ^beauty  of  rock  and  river — and  beauty  exceedingly  glorified 
of  ocean,  girt  on  either  hand  by  ruddy  rocks  boldly  advanc- 
ing into  the  angry  waters  or  retiring  far  back,  leaving  a 
gentle  sweep  of  bay,  where  ocean-tossed  mariners  find  rest, 
and  from  whence  the  fisher's  boat  puts  out  in  safety. 

Happy  Botrychium,  bred  up  in  scenes  like  this !  No 
wonder  you  say  to  yourself  when  I  ruthlessly  dig  you  up 
with  my  iron  spade  (the  fibrous  roots  making  a  trowel 
useless),  "  One  woman  may  dig  me  up,  but  twenty  shan't 
make  me  live."  I  never  have  made  you  live,  and  I  fear  I 
never  shall.  I  treat  Botrychium  like  an  annual,  and  trans- 
plant it  yearly  to  the  fernery ;  but  I  do  not  care  for  it.  It 
has  but  one  form  of  beauty,  and  that  is  short-lived,  and  you 
see  it  all  at  once.  It  comes  up  short  and  stumpy,  just 
where  it  pleases — it  wo'n't  be  put  out.  It  waves  over  no 
broken  stone,  it  adorns  no  tempest-beaten  tree.  If  you 
transplant  it,  it  dies ;  if  you  leave  it,  at  the  first  hint  of 
winter  it  perishes.  Often  and  often  I  have  wished  it  might 
be  banished  my  favourite  kingdom,  and  consigned  to  the 
land  of  *•  Lords  and  Ladies,"  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  botany, 
I  believe  it  more  than  half  belongs. 

Ophioglossum  grows  on  Haldon,  not  far  from  Botrychium, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  its  habits.  In  the  lanes  leading 
to  Haldon  I  have  found  Adiantum  nigrum  acutnm,  the 
variegated  Adiantum,  a  curious  variety  of  Polypodium  vul- 
gare,  having  each  pinnule  deft  at  the  end,  Trichomanes, 
Blechnum  spicant,  &c. ;  and  in  the  gullies,  the  giant  Filix- 
mas,  and  Lastreas  dilatata  and  spinulosa. 

Lastrea  thelypteris  has  also  found  a  home  on  beautiful 
Haldon.  The  spot  it  has  chosen  is  a  green  swamp  in  the 
midst  of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  fronds  make  their  way 
through  reed  and  briar  up  to  the  fair  sunlight,  and  some- 
times will  measure  a  yard  and  even  more  in  length.  The- 
lypteris is  exceedingly  troublesome  in  cultivation  from  its 
creeping  habit,  and  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  fernery,  where  there  would  be  the  greatest 
amount  of  shade  and  damp,  and  where  it  would  be  out  of 
your  way.  Growing  wild,  Thelypteris  is  not  without  beauty, 
but  in  cultivation  it  has  nothing  particular  to  recommend 
it.  The  fertile  fronds  have  no  decided  character  of  their 
own,  but  look  like  a  common  frond,  ill-grown  and  faded. 
Its  chief  interest  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  out  of  its 
treacherous  lurking-place,  so  green  and  safe  in  appearance, 
so  unsubstantial  in  reality.  Borland  abounds  in  beauty. 
The  Golden  Asphodel  is  there,  and  the  little  pink  Pimpernel, 
and  there  the  Sundew  lifts  up  its  white  blossoms  to  the 
early  sun ;  and  while  you  search  for  these  and  other  trea- 
sures, the  startled  kine  turn  round  and  look  at  you  with 
half  curious,  half  doubtful  eye. 

Not  far  frt>m  Haldon  on  the  Chudleigh  rocks  I  have  found 
a  curious  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a 
permanent  variety;  and  though  it  is  not  yet  cambricum^ 
its  pinnsB  being  narrower  and  its  fructification  more  abun- 
dant, it  approaches  very  near  to  it  in  some  of  the  plants ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  cultivation  improving  its  form  and 
size,  which  at  present  is  rounder  and  smaller  than  the  true 
cambricum,  the  middle  pinnae  being  the  widest. 

I  found  my  first  wild  Osmundas  near  Exmouth.  They 
grew  in  an  old  forsaken  orchard,  where  you  took  each  step 
in  danger  of  being  swamped.  The  marshy  nature  of  the 
ground  suited  these  noble  Ferns,  and  they  grew  up  right 
royally  on  every  side,  their  fronds  waving  in  the  breeze,  t 
never  saw  more  beautiful  sunsets  than  there  are  at  Exmouth. 
The  painter  Danby  told  me  he  made  his  home  there  on  that 
account.  He  had  made  long  wanderings,  seeking  for  the 
beauties  of  the  setting  sun,  and  had  found  the  concentration 
of  all  he  sought  for  at  Exmouth.  Shortly  after  Danby  told 
nn'  t'tis  the  curtain  of  night  fell  on  the  painter,  and  his  own 
sun  aet  for  e*  ."?r. — Fiux-poafiNA. 

[[Editors  always  assume  the  privilege  of  correcting  evident 
mistakes  in  the  contributions  tiiey  receive ;  and  they  noticed 
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in  the  last  commanication  from  "  Filix-f<e:&iina  "  that  she 
had,  in  the  hurry  of  composition,  made  a  confused  statement 
about  Polystichum  ang^lare  and  aculeatum ;  yet  the  Editors 
hesitated,  and  finally  refrained  from  altering  what  had  come 
from  a  master's  hand.  They  have  had  a  pat  from  a  velveted 
hand  in  consequence,  accoinpanied  by  the  following",  to  be 
substituted  for  the  ei|]:ht  lines  of  col.  1,  p.  448,  beginning  at 
the  fourth  line  from  the  top  : — 

"The  Warwickshire  lanes  abound  in  P.  aculeatum.  It 
may  be  found  side  by  side  in  its  varieties  of  lobatum  and 
lonchitidioides,  but  the  latter  is  more  rare.  Polystichum 
angnlare  is  also  to  bo  found.  Aculeatum  may  be  known 
from  angulare  by  the  darker  green  of  the  fronds,  by  their 
stiffer  -habit  of  ^owth,  and  by  the  prickly  nature  of  the 
pinnse.  It  is  necessary  to  study  both  Ferns  together  to  be 
able  to  decide  with  certainty  at  a  glance  which  Fern  is 
before  you.*'] 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SPECIAL  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th, 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  bye-laws.  W. 
Wilson  Saunders,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair,  besides  whom  there 
was  only  one  other  mt^mber  of  Council  present — namely, 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.  The  attendance  of  Fellows  was  like- 
wise very  thin. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  met  together  to  consider 
the  bye-laws,  which,  at  the  hi-t  annual  meeting,  were  not 
considered  satisfactoiy,  and  the  CouncU  at  once  took  steps 
for  their  revision.  A  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  their  report  having  been  adopted  by  the  Council, 
it  was  now  submitted  to  the  Follows  for  approval.  They 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thring  and  Mr.  Bo  wring,  who 
had  taken  much  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  mainly 
in  consequence  of  their  aFpistance  that  the  Council  were 
in  a  position  to  recommend  the  report  for  adoption. 

As  each  member  present  at  the  meeting  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  amended  bye-laws,  they  were  taken  as 
read. 

Mr.  Chester  then  said  that,  incautiously,  he  had  been 
involved  in  matters  connected  with  the  Society  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  had  proposed  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Council  to  take  steps  to  revise  the  bye-laws,  and  the  Council 
had  recommended  him  to  be  placed  on  the  Committee 
appointed  for  .that  purpose.  The  position  was  not  an 
enviable  one,  and,  though  he  undertook  it,  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  if  some  one  more  conversant  with 
the  law  had  been  appointed ;  and  ho  did  not  know  how 
the  Committee  could  have  accomplished  the  task  without 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thring.  Ho  would  now  proceed  to 
point  out  the  chief  differences  between  the  new  and  old 
bye-laws.  He  did  not  say  the  new  ones  were  perfect,  but 
as  much  so  as  the  Charter  would  allow  of.  In  the  new 
bye-laws  a  very  large  discretion  was  given  to  the  Council. 
He  would,  however,  recommend  that  body  to  take  early 
steps  for  getting  a  new  charter.  By  the  new  bye-laws  can- 
didates for  a(l  mission  as  Fellows  were  only  required  to  be 
recommended  by  two  instead  of,  as  formerly,  by  three 
Fellows,  and  these  are  not  required  to  state  whether  they 
know  the  candidate  personally,  by  repoit,  or  otherwise — 
their  simple  recommendation  to  be  enough.  Further,  that 
the  certifijate  of  recommendation  shall  be  suspended  in  the 
Council-room,  be  read  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  unless 
the  name  of  tho  candidate  has  been  previously  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Society,  in  which  case  the  reading  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  the  election  of  the  candidate 
shall  be  put  to  tho  vote  at  the  next  meeting,  unless  the 
Council  sign  a  certificate  recommending  immediate  election, 
in  which  case  the  candidate  may  be  elecred  at  the  same 
meeting  as  that  at  which  the  certificate  is  read.  Voting  to 
be  open  or  by  ballot ;  in  the  former  case  a  simple  majoiity 
to  be  sufficient,  in  the  latter  a  majority  of  two-thirds. 

The  next  alteration  of  iiiipoilanco  was  with  respect  to  the 
subscrii'tions.  Formerly  no  Fellow  more  than  one  year  in 
arrear  was  entitled  to  vote  and  exercise  his  other  privileges ; 
by  the  new  bye-laws  no  Fellow  whose  subscription  is  in 
arrear  is  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  rights  and  privile'»"ep. 
Power  is  also  given  to  the  Fellows  to  remove  any  -  neof  their 
body  by  the  vo'  '  ot  u  general  meeting  on  four  wcess  notice 
being  given,  stating  fully  the  grounds  on  which  tho  proposal 


is  made.  The  bye-law  permitting  the  Council  to  re-admit  a 
Fellow  who  has  resigned  to  be  omitted.  With  respect  to 
honorary  members,  the  number  of  which  was  formeriy  limitied 
to  ten,  the  number  in  future  to  be  unlimited.  With  regaxd  to 
the  annual  meeting,  instead  of  being  held  at  one  o'clock,  hf 
the  ne^  bye-laws  it  is  to  be  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
or  at  such  other  hour  as  the  Council  may  decide;  eleven 
Fellows  to  form  a  quorum  as  heretofore,  at'  an  ordinazy 
general  meeting  seven.  He,  Mr.  Chester,  had  some  dooA 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  rule  admitting  ladies  to  the  right 
of  voting  by  proxy ;  but  he  thought  that,  whoever  he  mi^t 
be,  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  attempted  to  deprtre 
the  ladies  of  that  privilege,  and  it  was  therefore  contiiiiiad 
in  the  new  bye-laws.  By  the  old  bye-laws  the  ordinazy 
method  of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands,  or  calling  tbie 
roll,  when  demanded  by  any  two  Fellows  present,  and 
in  certain  cases  by  ballot;  whilst  by  the  new  bye-laws 
when  the  voting  was  not  by  ballot,  it  was  left  to  ihe 
Chairman  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  conducted.  Power  was  given  to  the  Council  to  admit 
the  public  without  payment  on  any  number  of  week-days 
not  exceeding  three  in  each  year.  A  provision  was  alio 
now  made  for  the  admission  of  any  horticultural  societies 
and  their  members  into  union  with  the  Society,  and  partial 
participation  in  its  privileges.  Section  74  was  entirely  new 
— it  related  to  the  education  of  gardeners.  Soon  after  the 
recess  a  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  had  attended,  stated 
his  views,  and  given  much  assistance,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  report  was  sent  into  the  Council,  and,  though  pub- 
licity had  not  been  given  to  the  recommendationa  which  it 
contained,  he  (Mr.  Chester)  believed  he  might  state  that  it 
was  under  consideration.   The  new  bye-law  was  as  follows  ^— 

"  At  the  Arst  meeting  of  the  Coancil  after  the  annual  f^enerml  luettiag  la 
ench  year,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a  Commiitec  to  be  called  the  *£dntt- 
tion  Committer/  whone  datiea  xhall  be  to  adTi»e  the  Co mcil  what  measnrei 
thty  can  take  for  improving  the  education  of  gardener*,  and  to  a«fit  tte 
Council  in  tailing  auch  measures  a«  the  Council  may  approve  for  that  par- 
prpe.  One«i)ulf  at  least  of  the  membem  of  the  Bdacation  Committee  thall 
bo  membera  of  the  Coancil  for  the  time  being  ;  and  the  Coandi  at  ita  dltcre- 
lion  ma  J  from  time  to  time  appoint,  remure,  re-appoint,  and  vary 
of  the  members  of  that  Committee." 

Sections  82  and  84  provided  that 

''Any  member  of  the  Council  may  rerign  h{4.fie%t  *o  the  CoiuieU,  b«t 
re^tignation  shall  not  be  deemed  complete  until  it  has  been  aoceot«d  kyai»- 
toluiion  pa9.«C'1  at  the  next  cnAuing  annual  gencal  meeting,  and  tbesoatyti» 
anceot  aiij  such  resignation  shull  not  be  entertained  by  auch  fceneral  mcetlBC 
nnl^AS  the  member  profosing  to  resign  has  »i{;ned  a  pap«r  in  tht  fbm 
mariied  &  in  tlie  Appendix,  and  hutt  left  it  with  the  S:ieretary  or 
Secretary  on  or  before  the  l9t  of  January  preceding  auch  annnal  n 

**  If  any  member  of  tho  Council  dies,  or  becomes  incapable  from  any  i 
whatcrer  in  the  interval  between  any  two  aumual  meetings,  tht  other 
members  of  the  Council  m:iy  till  up  the  vacancy  so  created  by  the  appotlt- 
ment  of  some  other  diFcreet  Felhiw,  arid  any  Fellow  eo  appointed  shall  fer 
ail  purposes  be  deemed  to  occupy  tbe  position  of  the  person  to  whoce  aeatbi 
tlie  Council  be  hasbocn  appointed." 

This  was  intended  to  prevent  objections  being  raised  to 
the  validity  of  elections,  as  was  the  case  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt,  notice  of 
resignations  was  required  in  a  particular  form.  The  question 
which  then  arose  was  whether  a  resignation  was  to  be  taken 
as  one  of  the  three  vacancies,  or  as  being  in  additioii  to 
these.  He  himself  thought  the  latter  ought  to  have  been 
the  way ;  but  this  was  only  an  instance  of  the  difficnltUB 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  contend,  in  consequence 
of  the  Charter  and  old  bye-laws ;  and  had  it  not  b^n  for 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thrmg  they  could  have  done  nothiaff 
with  the  mass  of  confusion  which  existed,  but  by  his  an 
they  had  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a  clears  code  ol  law  to 
govern  the  Society.  It  was  also  thought  desirable  to  intzo- 
duce  a  bye-law  to  the  effect  that  "  no  member  of  Coondl 
shall,  at  any  exhibition  of  the  Society,  receive  any  monoj 
prize,  medal,  or  pecuniary  reward  for  any  article  bftlnggiiig 
to  him,  or  to  any  firm  of  which  he  may  be  a  member,  or  iB 
the  profits  of  which  he  is  interested." 

The  Committee  had  likewise  proposed  some  alterations  io 
the  form  of  the  baUoting  paper — [That  the  Coancil  akaU 
cause  to  be  prepared,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  Janoaiy  ia 
each  year,  two  balloting  papers,  one  stating  the  vacaadM 
(distinguishing  ordinary  from  extraordinaiy  vacanoies)  on* 
ated  or  expected  to  be  created  in  the  Council,  and  required 
to  be  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting;  the  other  contumng 
the  names  of  such  Fellows  as  the  Council  recommend  to  fifi 
the  ofl&ces  of  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  £^>enaeB  Com- 
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mdlee-men,  and  AnditorB ;  these  ballotiiig  lists  to  be  cxrcn- 
Ifttedumongst  the  Fellows  some  time  not  l^ter  than  the  IStii 
of  Jaainary.  Further,  that  if  any  Fellow  desire  to  substitnte 
the  name  of  any  other  Fellow  for  that  of  any  one  recom- 
mended by  the  Oooncdl  for  removal  or  election,  snch  Fellow, 
within  seven  days  after  the  balloting  lists  have  been  cir- 
culated, shall  leave  at  the  offices  of  the  Society  notice  m 
writing  of  every  such  proposed  snbstitation ;  that  the  notice 
of  any  snbstitnted  names  shall  be  suspended  in  the  Council- 
xoom,  and  circulated  in  or  with  the  number  of  the  Society's 
Jaanal  published  in  February ;  and  that  if  any  balloting 
Imk  eontain  any  names  other  than  those  in  the  list  reoom- 
meaded  by  the  Council,  or  of  which  notice  has  been  given 
m  Ae  prescribed  manner,  <nr  if  it  oontatn  more  than  the 
pBEoper  nnmber  of  names,  each  list  shall  be  deemed  void, 
and  not  taken  account  of  by  the  scrutineers.]  The  object 
of  these  pcovimons  was  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  small 
hodf  of  ute  Fellows  to  determine  on  names  beforehand,  and 
80  take  tiie  Council  and  Society  by  surprise.  Last  year  the 
duEDMa  were  only  known  in  the  Council,  but  by  the  pro- 
posed alteation  Fellows  would  know  what  the  composition 
of  tiie  Council  was  likely  to  be,  and  could  deal  with  it.  Thus 
lliere  eoold  be  no  surprise  on  eiUier  side— either  on  that  of 
the  Comi(^  or  that  of  the  Fellows. 

With  regard  to  the  accounts,  the  new  bye-laws  provided 
Ibr  a  nport  from  the  auditors. 

Mr.  (blester,  in  oondusion,  suggested  that  this  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  occasion  for  crit^^ing  the  position  of  the 
Sociaty,  aitiiough  he  believed  that  it  would  be  competent 
&r  the  meelang  to  do  so,  and  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
Feikiws  l^e  importance  of  making  as  soon  as  possible  any 
alteration  they  might  think  fit.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  existing  bye-laws  be  repealed,  and  the  new  ones  adopted. 

Ifigor-G^eral  Sir  Andbsw  Wauoh,  in  seconding  the 
malacfa,  said  that  their  Hianks  were  due  to  the  Committee 
and  Hr.  Chester  for  Uat  pains  they  had  taken.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  general  principle  which  had  guid^  them 
hmd  been  to  give  ample  power  to  the  CounoU,  who  were 
tiiemMives  responsible  to  the  Fdlows. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Godson  thought  the  new  bye-laws  should  stand 
over  for  further  consideration;  if  gone  into  seriaiim,  they 
would  take  two  or  three  hours,  and  seeing  the  few  members 
who  were  present  he  would  move  an  adjoiimment  for  a 
month.  He  had  stood  alone  in  the  Council  on  many  matters, 
and  that  was  not  an  enviable  position.  He  had,  though  a 
member  of  Council,  applied  to  see  the  accounts,  and  had 
been  refused,  and  that  was  the  reason  he  was  standing  on 
the  floor  merely  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  not  sitting 
wi(3i  the  honourable  gentlemen  up  yonder,  for  in  conse- 
qtxenee  of  that  refosal  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the 
!Dukeof  Boccleuck,  the  President. 

With  regard  to  the  new  bye-laws  they  had  been  nine 
months  at  least  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should  stand  over  another 
month.  It  might  be  asked  why  he  himself  did  not  take  an 
active  part  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  bye-laws  ?  and 
his  reply  was,  that  he  was  not  on  that  Committee,  thoagh 
be  should  have  been,  had  not  Mr.  Cole  objected  to  it.  There 
were  several  things  in  the  new  bye-laws  to  which  he  took 
exception ;  for  instance,  if,  as  was  the  case  with  Sii;  Daniel 
Cooper,  their  Treasurer  resigned,  they  had  no  power  under 
the  new  bye-laws  to  appoint  another.  He  objected  to  the 
Council  having  more  power  than  they  already  possessed. 
"Etad  one  member  of  Council  the  power  of  preventing  another 
seeing  the  accounts?  He  was  referred  to  Mr.  Cole  for  per- 
mission to  see  the  accounts. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  ought  to  state  that  he  never  knew 
Mr.  Godson  had  applied  to  see  the  accounts  and  been  refused. 

The  Assistant  Secretaet  said  Mr.  Godson  must  be  under 
some  extraordinary  delusion.  Mr.  Godson  had  never  asked 
to  see  the  accounts.  Mr.  Cole  had  left  some  papers  of  his 
own,  and  he  would  not  take  upon  himself  to  let  Mr.  Godson 
see  them  without  Mr.  Cole's  consent  being  previously  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  CouB  said  if  he  did  leave  a  paper,  he  had  never  re- 
ftised  Mr.  Godson's  inspecting  any  accounts.  He  (Mr.  Cole) 
had  left  a  paper  at  the  g^arden  with  memoranda  of  accounts, 
and  Mr.  Murray  (the  Assistant  Secretary)  was  under  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Godson's  application  referred  to  these, 
aena  not  to  the  books  of  the  Society. 


Mr.  Godson — ^Very  prettily  put. 

Some  further  remarks  were  then  made,  when  Sir  Andrew 
Waugh  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  Godson — I  speak  on  the  question  of  resignatiaiB. 
Under  the  new  form  of  the  bye-laws  supposing  a  Treasurer 
to  be  appointed  in  the  interval  between  the  annual  meetings, 
the  appointment  would  be  illegal,  and  all  cheques  signed 
invalid.  He  hoped  that  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
motion  before  them  would  consent  to  an  adjournment  for 
another  month. 

Sir  Andbew  Waugh — If  Mr.  Godson  had  any  objection 
to  any  ef  the  bye-laws  he  might  pn^ose  another,  and  they 
could  debate  it. 

The  Chairman — ^If  Mr.  Godson  will  move  an  amendment 
that  would  be  the  quickest  way. 

An  amendment  was  then  moved  and  carried — ^that  any 
casual  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  incapacity,  should 
be  filled  up  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Godson  continued  that  a  greater  latitude  was  given 
to  the  Council  than  before.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  names  in  the  Council  should  be  returned  to 
the  annual  meeting,  which  would  give  the  Fellows  at  large 
the  opportunity  of  striking  out  any  three,  and  that  thus 
the  FeUows  would  have  the  control ;  by  the  opposite  course 
the  power  of  introducing  fresh  blood  would  be  nullified. 

Mr.  Thbino  regretted  that  it  was  utt-erly  impossible  to 
carry  this  proposition  into  effect.  It  would  amount  to 
ostracising;  and  he  thought  the  proposed  bye-laws  only 
amounted  to  this — that  the  Council  should  have  their  list, 
and  the  opposition  theirs.  They  might  then  fight  it  out 
fairly. 

Mr.  Godson — ^Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  than  the 
old  rule ;  but  he  told  the  Assistant  Secretary  again,  that  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  the  resignations  were  given  in 
previous  to  the  election,  because  they  were  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Council.     ["  Time,  time."] 

Mr.  Godson — "Time!"  He  was  much  obliged  to  that 
gentleman  who  called  '*  Time."  He  always  tried  to  be  in 
time;  he  was  generally  five  minutes  before  his  time;  he 
was  too  soon  for  this  meeting ;  he  had  been  waiting  for  it 
ever  since  half-past  twelve  o'clock  last  night.  The  notice 
in  his  Journal  was  for  2  a.u.,  and  he  would  have  come  there 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  not  some  friends  per- 
suaded him  not  to  do  so. 

The  Assistant  Secbetaby  here  said  that  Mr.  Godson 
had  a  proof-sheet,  and  that  was  not  the  notice. 

Mr.  Godson  asked  for  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 
It  should  have  been  read  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Assistant  Secbbtabt  said  it  was  in  the  "  l*roceed- 
ings,"  and  in  one  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Godson  called  for  the  notice. 

jWhilst  the  paper  was  being  sought  for,  a  Member  thought 
there  was  a  bit  of  quiet  satire  in  bye-laws  81  and  83,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by 
"discreet  persons."  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
assume  that  all  were  "  discreet,"  and  strike  out  the  word. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chaibman  then  read  the  notice,  published  in  The. 
Joubnal  op  Hobticultube  of  December  6th,  convening  the* 
meeting. 

Mr.  Godson — ^What  paper  are  you  reading  from? 

The  Chaibman  said  it  was  The  Joubnal  op  Hobtictjl- 
tube,  one  of  those  papers  which  are  very  well  known,  and 
circulate  largely  among  horticulturists.  Its  circulation  was 
as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  any  paper  of  its  kind,  and  hor- 
ticulture was  much  indebted  to  it. 

Mr.  Godson — And  this  Society  has  much  to  thank  it  for. 

Some  discussion  then  took  place  as  to  proxies ;  and  Mr. 
Thbing  proposed  that.  Any  Fellow  holding  proxies  shall 
vote  as  such  at  a  ballot,  by  annexing  by  whose  appointment 
the  proxies  are  given. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Chester,  and  seconded  by  Sir  Andbew  Wauoh,  "  That  the 
existing  bye-laws  be  repealed,  and  the  new  ones  adopted, 
with  the  alterations,  amendments,  and  additions  thereto;" 
and,  this  being  carried,  the  same  gentlemen  moved  and 
seconded,  "That  the  meeting  recommend  the  Coxmcil  to 
take  steps  to  get  a  new  Charter." 

Mr.  Godson  said  they  had  not  ^00  to  spend  on  a  new 
Charter. 
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The  Ohaibhan  said  the  present  Charter  had  been  a 
Btumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  Society,  and,  on  putting 
the  resolmtion  to  the  meeting,  it  was  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tluing,  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  bye-laws,  was  i£en  carried  nnanimoualy ; 
likewise  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Godson,  in 
moving  it,  passing  a  high  etdogiom  on  the  forbearance 
of  the  Chairman,  than  whom,  whenever  he  occupied  that 
position,  no  one  could  act  with  greater  fairness. 


DESTEUCTIOlSr  OF  THE  INSECT  SCALE. 

I  DEsiBE  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  discovery  my  gar- 
dener has  made,  for  even  if  known  before,  I  have  never 
found  it  alluded  to  in  any  horticultural  work,  and  on  looking 
through  your,  past  volumes  they  throw  no  light  on  the  sul^ 
ject.    I  allude  to  the  scale  on  Orange  trees. 

I^  have  a  small  Orange-house,  in  which  I  grow  all  the 
varieties  at  present  in  England  that  are  good  for  the  table, 
and  until  this  year  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the  trees 
free  from  scale,  or,  at  all  events,  so  clean  that  a  winter 
cleaning  alone  was  sufficient.  I  always  have  heat  in  this 
house,  and  this  season  in  the  month  of  August  (the  early 
part  of  it),  they  were  so  dirty  that  my  gardener  took  each 
tree  out  of  the  house,  and  they  were  cleaned  most  thoroughly. 
It  was  done  by  a  small  rose  I  had  made  for  red  spider  on 
Peach  trees  under  glass.  I  have  a  pressure  of  more  than 
100  feet  of  water,  and  its  force  immediately  removed  evei-y 
scale,  and  when  replaced  in  the  house  it  would  take  ten 
minutes  to  find  one  scale.  To  my  own,  and  my  gardener's 
utter  astonishment,  the  trees  soon  became  as  dir^  as  ever, 
the  scale  breeding  nearly  as  fast  as  aphides.  As  I  was 
going  from  home,  I  requested  my  gardener  to  do  nothing 
with  all  hands  until  he  had  again  thoroughly  cleaned  the 
Orange  trees,  as  it  really  amounted  to  this :  they  must  be 
kept  clean,  or  their  culture  relinquished.  With  clean  water, 
small  brushes,  and  sponge,  they  commenced,  and  when  I 
returned  I  found  the  cleaaing  not  half  finished ;  the  insects 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  time  absorbed,  with  the  gpreatest 
industry,  was  immense. 

On  my  return,  my  gardener  said,  "  I  have  found  out  how 
the  scale  breeds,  and  can  account  for  their  rapid  increase. 
Last  year  we  had  some  aphides  in  the  house,  and  from 
several  times  fumigating  we  had  little  or  no  scale.  I  found 
a  number  of  small  black  insects  running  over  the  Orange 
trees,  and  on  those  cleaned  the  day  before  they  were  as 
numerous  as  on  those  not  cleaned."  We  at  once  fumigated 
and  but  slightly,  and  found  it  killed  every  insect.  He  then 
commenced  examining  some  fuU-grown  scale  having  a  dark 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  scale,  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
He  found  under  the  scale,  in  different  stages,  the  identical 
sort  of  small  black  insects  he  had  seen  on  the  trees,  and 
killed  by  smoke.  He  preserved  some  in  a  bottle  for  me  to 
see,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  male,  the 
limpet-shaped  scale  the  female,  and  that  if  you  by  regiUar 
frimigating  kill  the  male,  there  will  soon  be  no  scale. 
This,  I  believe,  to  be  the  true  version  of  the  increase  of 
scale;  but  to  be  certain  there  was  no  mistake,  I  found 
numbers  of  large  scale  on  trees  not  yet  cleaned,  and  with  a 
magnifying  glass  in  hand,  I  removed  with  a  pin  the  female 
scale,  and  there  found  numbers  (one  under  each  scale)  of  the 
fimall  black  insect.  I  have  found  in  books  on  the  subject, 
since  then  that  this  is  the  male  and  female  scale,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  in  any  horticultural  work,  or  any  suggestion, 
that  the  male  is  easily  killed  by  smoke,  and  ^  you  destroy 
them  you  certainly  must  prevent  any  increase. 

I  enclose  you  leaves  with  scale  on  them,  and  the  male  in 
different  stages  of  growth,'  also  some  perfect  ones,  taken 
running  about  on  the  trees,  and  some  from  under  the  scale 
(in  a  small  bottle).  I  have  often  removed  the  female  scale 
when  large  and  full  grown,  and  with  a  glass  seen  hundreds 
of  small  ones  run  away,  but  I  could  never  account  for  im- 
pregnation. 

Because  I  have  had  so  much  scale  on  my  Orange  trees 
you  must  not  imagine  my  place  is  not  kept  clean,  as  I  can 
show  Peaches  of  fdl  kinds,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  under 
glass  and  exposed,  vineries,  &c.,  as  clean  as  any  in  England. 
I  should  be  glad  of  your  reply,  and  you  may  make  any  use 
you  like  of  this  communication*  but  I  am  convinced*  as  an 


old  fiorist,  that  we  have  hit  on  the  way  to  destroy  scale, 
and  hope  it  will  afford  as  much  benefit  to  others,  as  I  foB j 
expect  to  find  myself.  It  also  shows  why  Orange  trees  k^ 
out  of  doors  in  the  summer  get  dean  of  thems^ves,  there  is 
not  continuous  heat  enough  to  bring  the  male  scale  to  per- 
fection, and  if  it  hatch  the  cold  nights  either  kill  him  or 
prevent  impregnation.  Mr.  Bivers  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
very  experienced  man  in  these  matters,  finds  it  an  entirely 
new  light  to  him. — Jahbs  Aldsiob  Dsvxnish,  BodtoeO* 
Weymouth. 

[We  forwarded  this  communication  and  the  specimens  to 
Professor  Westwood,  and  he  replies  thus : — "The  preceding 
communication  is  another  instance  of  investigation  in  the 
right  direction  not  carried  quite  &r  enough,  and,  oooBe- 
quently,  resulting  in  the  not  unusual  error  of  friends  beang 
mistaken  for  foes,  and  beneficial  insects  destroyed  instead 
of  the  real  authors  of  the  mischief  complained  ot  The 
small,  black,  lively  insects  sent  by  your  correspondent,  sad 
regarded  by  him  as  the  male  of  the  scale  insects,  an  not 
such,  they  are  parasites  belonging  to  the  order  Hymoiopten* 
and  genus  Encyrtris,  which  feed  in  the  larva  state  witiiin 
the  iKxIies  of  the  scales,  and,  consequently,  destroy  them. 
Hence  they  are  to  be  preserved  and  not  destroyed.  The 
real  males  of  the  scale  insects  are,  as  described  in  all  worio 
of  entomology,  and  I  presume  also  in  all  good  korticiil- 
tural  works,  minute,  weak,  six-legged,  two-winged,  creatoxes, 
slow  in  motion,  with  the  bodies  and  wings  clothed  with  a 
fine  white  powder.  In  out-of-door  species  of  Coccid»  these 
males  are  developed  at  a  fixed  period  of  the  year,  and  as 
they  are  very  fragile  they  might  be  easily  destroyed  byftmu- 

fation  attempted  at  the  right  time.  In  hothouse  species 
believe  the  generation  of  scales  and  allied  insects  is  con- 
tinuous, and  that  there  is  not  a  fixed  time  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  males;  but  this  fact  is  not  proved.  Inves- 
tigation, where  scales  are  prevalent,  will  easily  determine 
whether  this  be  so  or  not.  If  the  males  should  be  proved 
to  be  produced  at  one  or  two  fixed  periods  of  the  year,  there 
will  be  no  excuse  for  the  horticulturist  if  he  do  not  dear  his 
houses  by  destroying  the  males,  and  so  preventing  the  pio- 
duction  of  future  broods  of  young. — J.  O.  W.] 


EAELY  PEAS. 


(Concluded  from  page  467.) 

Of  the  ordinary  modes  of  sowing  and  planting  Peas  ibr 
an  early  crop,  it  is  needless  to  say  much,  as  they  nave  been 
frequently  detailed  to  the  readers  of  The  Joubnax  or  HoE- 
TICULTX7RE.  In  general,  the  middle  of  November  is  as  eady 
as  is  prudent,  under  any  circumstances,  to  sow  a  crop,  and 
very  often  this  is  too  early,  a  mild  autumn  or  winter  en- 
couraging growth  till  the  plant  is  so  &r  advanced  as  to  be 
unable  to  withstand  the  spring  frosts  which  follow,  so  that 
it  is  generally  better  only  to  sow  a  small  quantity  at  that 
time,  and  make  another  sowing  early  in  December,  foliowisg 
this  up  by  one  early  in  January.  This  is  the  mode  we  adopC 
but  Mr.  Fish,  our  worthy  coadjutor,  prefers  deferring  sow- 
ing till  spring,  and  then  he  does  so  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
plants  the  crop  out  after  hardening  off  in  the  usual  wi^. 
We  have  adopted  both  plans  with  much  the  same  zeBolt> 
and  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  saving  the  autumn-sown 
crops  from  the  attacks  of  slugs,  mice,  and  other  depredatom. 
as  well  as  when  there  is  some  drawback  in  the  ground^  it  is 
better  to  rely  on  spring  sowing  and  planting  out;  bat 
when  any  approach  to  uniform  success  can  be  depended  on 
out-door  sowing  is  a  much  less  troublesome  mode,  as  the 
earliness  of  the  crop  in  dach  way  is  so  nearly  alike,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  better. 

The  preservation  of  the  seed  from  mice  and  birds,  and 
the  young  plants  from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  smalkr 
enemies,  are  also  matters  worthy  of  attention.  Covering 
the  row  with  coal  ashes  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  plan,  bat 
the^  ought  not  to  be  fresh  from  the  fire,  otherwise  l^ey  are 
prejudicial  to  vegetation.  A  covering  of  sawdust  is  also 
beneficial,  as  mice  do  not  seem  to  like  burrowing  in  that 
material,  while  better  than  either  as  a  preventive  of  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  is  barley  chaff,  which  attaches  itself  to,  and 
lacerates  the  soft  bodies  of  the  slugs,  and  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  relished  by  mice. 

The  attacks  of  birds*  however,  are  not  so  easily  ps«iventod» 


*  ■. . 
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and  netting  has  to  be  adopted  in  some  places ;  the  simplest 
and  easiest  protection  is  a  length  of  galvanised  wire  netting 
about  18  indies  wide,  bent  in  the  middle  so  as  to  present  a 
continuons  arched  covering.  In  some  gardens  these  and 
similar  contrivances  have  to  be  put  in  requisition  to  secure 
a  crop  in  summer,  the  birds  being  so  troublesome,  and  they 
are  equally  so  when  the  crop  is  fit  to  gather. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  early  crop  requires  any  farther 
shelter  than  what  the  ashes,  sawdust,  or  chaff  alluded  to 
supplies,  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  grown  6  inches  high* 
or  even  before  that  time,  some  short  stakes  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  cold  winds  or 
late  spring  frosts.  I  have  seen  coverings  for  early  Peas  and 
Potatoes  made  like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  about  18  inches 
wide,  and  the  same  high,  transparent  calico,  or  some  such 
material  being  stretched  over  them,  and  which  could  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  when  wanted,  and  they  were  of  service  to 
the  Potatoes ;  but  the  Pea  is  a  much  hardier,  though  net 
by  any  means  so  robust  a  vegetable.  In  cold,  bleak  sitno- 
tions,  however,  shelter  of  some  kind  may  be  of  service,  and 
in  such  the  crop  may  receive  its  proper  staking  earlier  than 
In  places  more  favoured. 

Of  the  varieties  of  early  Peas  much  has  been  said  and 
much  disputed.  The  multiplication  of  names  has  been  such 
that  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  several  so-called  early 
varieties,  have  a  common  origin  in  a  bag  of  Charlton,  the 
only  difference  being  the  name  and  the  h^her  price.  Now, 
I  by  no  means  charge  respectable  seedsmen  with  intentional 
fraud— on  the  contrary,  many,  I  know,  are  amongst  the  most 
honourable  traders  of  the  community ;  but  there  are  others 
less  scrupulous,  who,  though  their  stock  be  but  limited,  yet, 
somehow,  have  always  everything  that  is  asked  for,  and  a 
bland  excuse  for  everything  that  comes  different  from  what 
was  expected;  but  buyers,  as  well  as  sellers,  are  to  blame 
for  this.  The  insatiable  thirst  after  f^sh  names  must  be 
met,  and  scope  is  given  to  those  whose  scruples  do  not  pre- 
vent their  benefi^g  by  it,  and,  though  new  and  popular 
varieties  of  Peas,  as  well  as  other  vegetables,  may  be  de- 
cidedly better  than  some  that  preceded  them,  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  every  parcel  bearing  that  name  is  not  the  true 
variety.  However,  a  few  years  generally  consign  all  indif- 
ferent varieties  to  oblivion — thus  the  popular  names  of  ten 
years  ago  are  but  rarely  met  with  now.  while  the  standard 
old  ones,  as  the  Kent,  Qiarlton,  and  Early  May,  which,  by- 
the-by,  I  believe  all  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  are  still 
on  the  Usts.  Nevertheless,  as  improvements  are  wanted,  let 
na  hope  that  further  progress  may  yet  be  made.  In  the 
meantime  I  give  a  short  list  of  such  early  varieties  as  I  am 
aoquainted  with : — 

iktniel  (XRourke. — A  good  Pea ;  stands  the  winter  well, 
and  a  tolerably  good  bearer.  Sangster's  No.  1  is  the  same 
as  this. 

Wamei^s  Emperor. — Of  late  years  this  Pea  has  become 
more  tender  with  me  than  it  used  to  be ;  it  is,  however,  veiy 
good  still,  and.  amongst  early  Peas,  none  is  more  prolific. 

Dickson's  Favourite. — Somewhat  taller  than  the  above, 
being  more  in  the  way  of  Prince  Albert,  and  I  believe  Omar 
Pacha  is  somewhat  the  same  in  habit ;  with  me  it  did  veiy 
well  last  year. 

Early  Warunck. — ^This  old  variety  has  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Charlton  that  I  think  they  must  be  classed  as 
synonymous. 

Racehorse. — I  have  never  seen  this  in  good  condition,  and 
I  find  the  name  is  rare  in  seed  catalogues. 

Early  Frame. — This,  the  Early  May,  Kent,  and  some 
others,  have  doubtless  taken  their  origin  from  the  Charlton. 
Th^  are  all  |^ood  bearers,  and  about  the  same  in  earliness 
as  those  previously  mentioned. 

I  must  confess  that  these  are  the  only  early  kinds  I  have 
grown  of  late  years,  and  many  kinds  are  no  doubt  omitted 
which,  by  other  growers,  may  be  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  I  have  named.  Amongst  those  I  hear  spoken  well  of 
is  Sutton's  Conqueror,  veiy  good  as  a  running  Pea;  and 
there  are  some  of  the  dwarf  section,  such  as  Dillistone's  Early 
Prolific  and  Tom  Thumb  which  have  each  their  admirers. 
Doubtless  there  are  others  of  equal  merit,  but,  not  having 

frown  them,  I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  experience, 
arly  Peas,  however,  are  of  such  importance  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  really  good  ones  can  remain  long  unknown. 
The  great  aim  seems  to  be  to  obtain  varieties  that  wiU 


oome  into  use  a  few  days  sooner  than  those  already  known 
to  us.  Constitutional  hardiness  is  another  qualification; 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  considerable  portions  of  a 
row  die  off  in  March,  from  causes  which  are  but  imperfidotly 
understood.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
cause  of  this,  though  it  is  likely  that  the  plant  dies  when  it 
no  longer  receives  any  support  from  the  seed;  but  I  am  fur 
from  affirming  that  such  is  the  true  cause,  as  the  season  is 
generally  so  far  advanced  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
seed  had  long  ceased  to  afford  nourishment.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is  that  everything  connected  with  the  Pea  is  not  yet 
fully  understood ;  and  I  confess  being  as  anxious  to  learn 
more  on  this  subject  as  to  give  advice.  Common  as  the  Pea 
is,  and  its  culture  under  certain  conditions  more  easy  than 
that  of  most  other  crops,  there  are  some  points  connected 
with  its  management  in  winter,  as  well  as  in  the  latter  part 
of  summer,  wMch  render  it  anything  but  a  certain  plant.  On 
its  summer  growth  another  article  will  be  forthcoming  at  an 
early  period.— J.  Bobson. 


ANEMONE  APENNINA  CULTUEE. 

In  reply  to  "  E.  F.,"  who  complains  of  the  fiowers  of  her 
Anemone  apennina  plants  being  "  poor  and  puny,*'  I  may 
state  that  we  have  plants  of  it  in  large  patches  in  a  border 
amongst  other  herbaceous  plants  that  have  no  flowers  less 
than  a  half-crown  piece,  and  many  fully  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece.  The  border  runs  east  and  west.  At  the  back  (the 
south  side)  there  is  a  row  of  variegated  Hollies  and  other 
shrubs  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  in  front  of  them  are 
tall  herbaceous  plants  gradually  lowering  in  height  from 
the  back  to  the  front,  which  may  be  about  8  feet  from  the 
Hollies  and  shrubs.  The  border  is.  therefore,  frilly  exposed 
to  the  north,  and  partially  so  to  the  south ;  for  the  shrubs 
shade  the  border  considerably,  yet  not  completely,  for  they 
are  not  planted  dose  together,  but  so  that  each  may  be  seen, 
and  worked  about  on  e&  sides.  In  this  border,  about  a  foot 
from  the  Box-edging,  the  Blue  Wood  Anemone  is  planted 
now  in  patches  a  foot  or  18  inches  in  diametei*,  with  room 
between  each  for  hoeing  and  otherwise  trimming  the  border 
when  necessary.  In  this  border,  shady  during  the  mid- 
day hours  only,  in  a  light  loamy  soil  on  gravel,  this  plant  is 
quite  at  home.  It  has  no  rival  when  in  flower,  and  even 
before  blooming  its  handsome  foliage  renders  it  particularly 
attractive.  It  receives  no  care  beyond  keeping  dear  of 
weeds,  and  the  intrusion  of  its  neighbours,  and  lightly 
pointing  the  ground  around  it  in  autumn  or  spring. 

A  calcareous  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for  it ;  but  it  will 
grow  anywhere  if  the  soil  is  free  of  stagnant  water,  and  not 
very  strong.  The  situation  should  be  open  yet  shady — ^that 
is,  not  so  shaded  as  to  be  hidden  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a 
dose  canopy  of  leaves  overhead,  nor  dried  up  through  the 
trees  abstnicting  all  the  moisture  and  nutritive  principles 
from  the  soil,  but  what  may  be  termed  open  woods  and 
borders  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  on  the  borders  or 
margins  of  which  it  will  grow  freely,  espedally  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  light  and  dry,  and  not  rendered  so  by  the  roots  of 
other  plants.  The  ground  should  have  a  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  3  inches  thick  worked  in  to  a  depth  of  a  foot,  and  the 
roots  should  be  planted  in  this  in  August  or  September 
about  3  inches  apart,  and  covered  an  inch  deep  with  soil. 
In  November  the  surface  should  be  mulched  with  an  inch  of 
leaf  mould;  and  here  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  next  thiee  years  at  least  without  being  disturbed,  keep- 
ing them  dear  of  weeds  and  other  plants  that  may  intrude 
upon  them.  If  the  part  of  the  garden  is  kept  as  dressed 
ground,  a  slight  forking  around  them  twice  a-year  will  not 
injure  them,  providing  care  be  taken  not  to  disturb  them, 
and  if  a  little  leaf  mould  be  forked  in  each  time  the  fork  is 
plied  round  them  the  fiowers  will  be  much  finer. 

Once  planted  and  established  nothing  further  will  be  re- 
quired for  years,'  and  the  plants  will  go  on  increasing,  in 
time  forming  large  masses,  which  when  in  a  sheet  of  bloom, 
as  I  have  seen  them  amongst  some  trees  surrounding  rock- 
work  not  many  miles  from  York,  cannot  fail  to  cause  ad- 
miration. It  is  a  scarce  plant  in  gardens,  and  in  the  trade, 
but  ere  long  we  shall  have  such  plants  as  Ihese  offered  by  the 
hundred,  and  in  time  our  parks,  our  woods,  and  woooland 
walks  will  present  a  scene  of  interest  and  beauty  that  will 
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•vie  in  spring  with  the  more  costly  flower  garden.  The  time 
'Will  soon  come  when  onr  parks,  onr  woods,  and  our  woodland 
wttUcB  will  be  ornamented  with  such  plants  as  the  Snowdrop 
mnd  Aoonite  in  winter ;  Crocuses  peering  on  their  margins, 
and  on  mounds ;  Daffodils  decking  the  pastures  and  making 
ihem  yellow,  as  if  si^ewn  with  Buttercups ;  Primroses  and 
Cowslips  adding  their  charms.  Crowfoot  and  Orchises  will 
be  In  the  hollows  of  many  meadows,  and  most  woods,  as 
we^  as  the  common  Wood  Anemone,  the  Violet,  and  very 
many  more,  all  in  place  of  Nettles,  Thistles,  and  other 
xnbbish,  for  which  such  places  are  now  so  conspicuous. 
That  the  walks  in  woods  will  soon  be  made  fit  for  the  foot  to 
tread  upon  once  more,  that  employers  will  see  that  such 
places  are  not  robbed  for  the  sake  of  sensation  gardens,  and 
that  ihere  will  be  a  return  to  things  purely  horticultural,  is 
the  firm  oonTiction  of— G.  Abbxt. 


BIRMINGHAM  FEUIT  and  CHEYSANTHEMUM 

SHOW: 
OB,   THE  HANDSWORTH  HOETICULTUEAL   SOCIETY. 

Fbom  what  has  been  written  of  this  Society  fi?ora  time  to 
time,  we  might  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it  offered  fiiir 
for  a  Midland  Counties  Exhibition.  Than  Birmingham  no 
town  could  be  better  chosen,  and  no  time  more  wisely  se- 
lected than  the  week  of  the  Cattle  and  Dog  Shows.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  whilst  a  horticultural  society  seems 
to  be  maintained  with  difficulty,  a  Cattle  or  Dog  Show  when- 
ever attempted  meets  with  eveiy  success,  and  the  rush  of 
▼ieitors  is  something  extraordinary.  We  have  been  so  long 
used  to  a  cattle  show,  that  we  do  not  now  wonder  at  the 
fittings  and  preparations  for  these  occasions.  A  dog  show 
is  of  more  recent  introduction,  and  who  could  visit  this 
show  at  Birmingham  without  feelings  of  admiration?  A 
building  to  all  appearance  erected  for  the  express  purpose, 
beautifully  fitted  up  and  subdivided  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  different  classes  of  animals,  and  even  abundantly 
heated  by  the  introduction  of  gas — a  multiplicity  of  dogs  in 
every  class,  clean,  and  well  cared  for — at  one  end  of  the 
building  a  magnificent  display  of  silver  cups  for  distribution 
amcmg^t  the  successful  competitors — all  this  showed  strength 
and  a  healthily-conducted  exhibition. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  Cattle  and  Dog  Shows  such  re- 
strictions as  to  the  locality  of  the  subjects  for  exhibition  as 
we  do  in  the  Horticultural  Show.  The  two  former  are  most 
liberal,  and  have  acquired  a  fame  worthy  of  the  great  town 
in  which  they  are  held;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its 
being  so  extremely  two-sided.  The  Class  No.  1  limits  the 
competition  of  fruit  to  that  which  is  grown  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Birmiugham ;  and  Class  No.  2  is  open  to  all  the 
world.  Thus  an  English  gardener  who  wishes  honestly  to 
compete  for  any  of  these  pnzes,  pita  himself  against  others 
"who  get  up  their  collection  out  of  a  garden  in  size  nothing 
less  than  that  of  the  whole  world.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  before  this  Society  can  claim  to  itself  much  credit  for 
being  the  cause  of  advancing  the  "  science  of  horticulture 
more  than  any  other  provincial  one "  (as  stated  by  one  of 
your  contemporaries),  nn  infusion  of  much  new  blood  will 
be  required.  I  had  a  schedule  sent  me  which  I  took  for 
granted  was  an  invitation  to  compete,  but  on  looking  it  over 
I  found  that  in  Class  No.  1, 1  was  precluded  from  the  simple 
fact  that  I  was  beyond  the  restricted  radius  of  fifteen  miles. 
On  reference  to  Eichmond's  new  map  of  the  Midland  Counties, 
I  am  about  twenty  miles  fi'om  Birmingham,  as  the  crow 
flies.  Referring  further  to  this  class,  there  were  no  prizes 
for  Pine  Apples,  or  single  dishes  of  Grapes,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  aro  very  interesting.  Then,  again,  for  a 
collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  a  prize  of  30».  is  offered. 
This  is  the  highest  prize  in  this  class.  A  goodly  sum  for  such 
a  boastful  Society.  This  Exhibition,  be  it  remembered,  is 
open  for  four  consecutive  days  during  the  great  show  week, 
and  is  afforded  the  use  of  the  "  noble  Town  JSall  granted  by 
the  Mayor,"  yet  the  total  amount  of  prize  money,  including 
the  ten-guinea  cup,  does  not  amount  to  ^100.  How  does 
this  small  amount  contrast  with  the  reported  account  that 
"  several  thousands  visited  the  Exhibition  during  the  four 
days?"  This  is  the  amount  which  does  so  much  for  the 
"  science  of  horticulture."  It  seems  strange  that  a  medium 
cannot  be  given  between  on  the  one  hand,  a  radius  of  fifteen 


miles  sound  Birminghson,  and  on  the  other  the  ends  of  hi 
earth\  The  true  gardening  skill  of  this  country  is  not  eo* 
oouia^ed  or  represented  by  the  Handsworth  ExhibitiaKi 
We-db  not  find  such  restrictions  and  extremes  in  the  Cattii 
or  Dog  Exhibitions. 

Vvaat  had  a  glance  at  Class  No.  3,  open  to  all  the  wodd 
fruiWers,  dealers,  and  others.  The  bye-laws  of  this  dsH 
say — "  It  is  not  imperative  that  the  fruit  shown  in  tldi 
class  should  have  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor."  Tbm 
piece  of  cooked  jobbery  would  not  do  for  me — ^pardcm  me  fef 
thus  expressing  myself,  but  to  me  it  seems  too  plain,  audi 
cannot  help  it.  If  I  were  to  compete  in  this  claas,  having  a 
view  to  success,  I  would  have  to  journey  or  telegram,  to  beat 
up.  a  tellection.  Thus,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  gudoii 
without  even  seeing  a  single  fruit  necessary  for  any  of  tiiest 
collections  for  fifty  consecutive  weeks  prior  to  tbe  Sboi^ 
may  any  one  with  a,  veiy  ordinary  amount  of  sagsdl^) 
purchase  or  obtain  by  any  similar  means,  all  that  is  req[airMk 
and  he  who  is  most  assiduous  by  these  means  in  obtaimag 
the  ten-guinea  cup,  will,  according  to  this  Society,  be  tht 
one  who  has  contributed  most  to  the  advancenxent  of  tli« 
•*  science  of  horticulture,"  without  requiring  to  take  ai^ 
pains  as  to  culture,  watering,  budding,  gpraftlng.  root^prvo* 
ing,  and  a  thousand  other  cares.  A  mau  foUowiag  vaf 
occupation  in  kin  as  different  to  gardening  as  »  lohstar  m 
to  a  skylark,  may,  by  means  of  "purchase,  pat  himsdf  in  a 
superior  rank  to  those  who  have  laboured  indefiitigibly  ia 
the  trenches  for  twelve  months." 

Societies  are  generally  organised  through  the  exertion 
of  some  enterprising  individual,  and  generally  prosM 
when  they  have  for  their  object  the  common  weslof  hift 
country  and  fellow  men,  and  with  such  philanthropic  views 
that  individual  is  much  to  be  admired.  I  do  not  profen  to 
know  who  are  the  actual  managers  of  the  Handsworth  So* 
ciety,  but  from  a  report  which  has  appeared  in  this  Jonzntl* 
for  its  admirable  arrangements  much  credit  is  due  to  tha 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Mr.  George  P.  Tye,  and  Mr.  Chsdet 
James  Perry,  the  latter  maintaining  throughout  the  ptej 
a  position  resembling  veiy  much  that  of  a  "  Hamlet,"  It 
is  indispensable  to  have  a  good  Secretary  for  the  numage- 
ment  of  a  Society,  and  few  positions  could  offer  better  Jto 
show  the  philanthropy  of  a  man  than  that  of  an  honorszy 
secretaiy  giving  his  services  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inrite 
the  remark  that  those  services  are  for  any  selfish  end.  At 
this  Show  we  find  the  Honorary  Secretaiy,  a  resident  near 
Birmingham,  competing  for,  and  carrying  oS  the  ten-goiiiett 
cup,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  principal  prizes,  obtaining  twelra 
first  prizes  and  four  second,  walking  easily  over  every  one. 
including  Mr.  Pluck,  a  fruit  merchant  of  Jersey,  a  resident 
among  the  fruits  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and  to  whose  name 
we  only  find  one  first  and  two  second  prizes  recorded.  It  seems 
strange  that  Mr.  Pluck  should  send  fruit  all  the  way  from 
Jersey,  and  compete  only  for  one  or  two  secondary  prises. 
The  large  collection  of  fruit  of  Mr.  Perry's  which  did  obtain 
the  cup,  contained  a  tolerably  free  sprinkling  of  baking  and 
stewing  Pears.  Mention  of  this,  however,  did  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  reports  of  the  meeting  which  I  saw. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Handsworth  Horticultozal 
Society,  professing  to  do  so  much  for  the  "science  of  hor- 
ticulture," to  give  a  public  explanation  as  to  the  cause  why 
they  limit  their  encouragement  to  fifteen  miles  round  Bir« 
mingham  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  why  they  in- 
vite competition  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  ex* 
tremes  without  some  explanation  are  not  reconcOable,  and 
until  this  is  done,  the  Birmingham  Fruit  Show  will  remain 
a  delusion. 

A  thoroughly  healthy  horticultural  society  is  much  wanted 
in  Birmingham,  not  only  for  the  Midland  Counties,  but  for 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Many  gar- 
deners at  this  season  could  bring  their  productions  to  Bir- 
mingham, who  could  not  go  so  far  as  London,  and  on  tiiis 
account  their  produce,  no  matter  however  meritorioQS» 
would  never  be  brought  before  the  public.  There  is  yet  a 
wide  field  open  for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture.  The 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  London  eigoys  a  great  name* 
but  is  exceedingly  local  in  its  efforts  to  do  good.  Those  who 
reap  the  most  benefits  from  that  Society  are  the  Londoa 
nurserymen,  and  suburban  gardeners,  whilst  the  encourage- 
ment of  provincial  nurserymen  and  country  gardenen  ie 
comparatively  neglected.     But  now  that  th€^  axe  fiurly 
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started  (?)  we  find  them  desirous  of  having  union  with  local 
societies^  and  what  is  to  prevent  them  horn  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  Birmingham  Society,  and  issuing  a  schedule 
for  a  great  firuit  show  to  be  holden  once  a-year  during  the 
show  week?  It  might,  however,  be  necessary  to  depute 
from  the  Fruit  Committee  a  certain  number  of  delegates  to 
ittBore  Baccess  and  protection  to  the  meeting. — Wh.  Milleb. 


CHARLES  LEFEBYEE  ROSE. 

Axoxraar  its  other  claims  to  be  considered  the  finest 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  in  cultivation,  may  be  added,  if  my 
experience  of  it  be  correct,  that  of  really  deserving  the 
Bame  of  Perpe^iaL  I  have  this  day  (December  8th),  cut  a 
bloom  of  it,  which  for  size,  shape,  and  colour  is  as  perfect 
as  if  cot  in  the  middle  of  the  Rose  iseason.  It  measured 
6i  inches  across,  and  is,  as  I  look  at  it  on  my  chimneypiece, 
a  rich  treat  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
an  exceptional  season,  but  I  think  there  are  few  Roses  of 
which  such  an  account  can  be  given  now.  You  may  get 
them,  it  is  true,  but  not  in  such  character. 

I  know  it  is  the  habit  to  decry  Perpetual  Roses,  as  if  they 
did  nothing  worthy  of  their  name,  but  to  have  had,  as  I  have 
had,  blooms  for  so  many  months,  up  to  midwinter,  surely 
entitles  them  to  some  credit  on  this  score.  If  persons  expect 
that  their  trees  are  to  be  for  ever  crowded  with  bloom  as  in 
simuner,  of  coarse  they  will  be  disappointed ;  but  if  their 
e]q>ectation8  are  moderate,  I  do  not  at  all  see  that  the  nafine 
is  undeserved,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  improved  varieties, 
with  somewhat  more  of  Bourbon  blood  in  them,  may  yet  give 
OS  more  autumn  flowers  than  even  at  present. — D.,  Deal. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  RED  SPIDER. 
Soot  is  a  certain  cure  for  red  spider.  No  plant,  that  I  know 
of,  is  more  subject  to  them  than  Kitley's  Goliath,  a  much 
better  Strawberry  than  has  ever  been  allowed.  I  have  re- 
introduced it.  It  is  better  than  many  that  come  out  at  high 
prices.  It  is  obtuse-coned,  subject  to  white  tips,  but  fine,  a 
neavy  cropper,  and  of  good  flavour.  Red  spider  drove  it  out 
of  general  cultivation.  Some  years  ago  I  had  some  plants 
aent  to  me  to  plant  covered  with  them  like  Cayenne  pepper, 
I  put  in  tie  plants,  watered  them  and  the  whole  sui-face  of 
tlie  ground,  and  then  I  put  on  the  soot  till  nothing  but  soot 
eould  be  seen.  I  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  red  spider. 
My  present  Goliaths  are  perfectly  ^e  from  this  pest.  In 
two  places  I  haye  seen  Goliath  perfectly  devoured  by  it. 
IPeriiaps  soot  mixed  with  the  sulphur  and  clay  might  bo  of 
•ervioe  to  the  fruit  trees  of  "G.  W."  (page  472).  Insects 
detest  ammonia,  and  in  no  form  can  you  apply  it  so  inno- 
cently as  with  soot,  which  containing  nitrogen  is  conducive 
to  the  prosperity  of  vegetation.  When  sown  over  Straw- 
lerry  plants  it  enables  them  greatly  to  resist  severe  frosts. 
•-W.  F.  RADCLTrrE,  Rv^hton. 


CRUSHED  BONES  AS  A  MANURE. 

I  saoTTLD  feel  obliged  by  any  of  your  correspondents 
skating  if  any  iiyury  has  arisen  to  their  plants  by  the  use 
ef  crushed  bones.  Mr.  Rivers,  in  his  **  Orchard-House," 
Tecommends  the  use  of  one  quart  of  bones  to  every  potted 
Vine,  mixed  intimately  with  the  soil ;  and,  in  your  answers 
to  correspondents.  I  see  them  recommended  to  be  placed 
9ear  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Now,  I  had  some  nice  young 
Tines  last  autumn,  two  years  fr<Hn  the  eye,  intended  to 
Iruit  the  present  season,  which  were  healthy  and  well-rooted 
irhen  potted,  and  to  which  I  applied  about  one  quart  of 
fteeh  bones,  crushed,  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  I  expected 
lood  results.  Prom  about  ten  such  Vines  I  have  not  had  a 
lunch ;  they  have  grown  very  badly,  and  have  not  ripened 
their  wood.  Satisfied  that  something  was  radically  wrong, 
2  caBMidned  their  roots,  and  found  them  very  poor  and 
jetten,  and  some  roots,  as  thick  as  the  stem  of  a  pipe,  which 
iDok  healthy,  are  in  some  places  shrunk  to  half  their  size, 
ind  at  such  places  they  easily  break. 

My  sister,  also,  heaxing  of  the  virtues  of  bones,  used  some 
fo  her  Fuchsias,  which  have  done  pretty  well;  but,  on 
spotting*  she  finds  Tozy  few  roots,  wlulst,  in  other  seasons. 


without  bones,  the  soil  has  been  one  complete  mass  of* 
roots. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  bones  have  generated  some  fungus 
or  other  in  the  soil,  which  has  producSid  the  effect  described. 
Favour  me  with  your  opinion,  and  say  should  the  bones  be 
raw  or  boiled,  or  vitriolised.  —J.  J. 

[A  quart  of  crushed  bones  we  consider  quite  enough  for 
a  bushel  pot.  Using  raw  bones  extensively  has  just  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  using  putrifying  flesh  in  the 
soiL  Boiled  bones,  or  old  bones,  may  be  used  more  freely. 
Vitriolised  bones,  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  may  be  used 
safely  in  moderation,  and  best  as  a  top-dressing — say  2  ozs. 
at  a  time  to  a  15-inch  pot.  We,  too,  have  been  thwarted 
once  or  twice  by  using  raw  fresh  bones.  If  unavoidably 
used  they  should  be  placed  in  the  soil  at  some  distance  from 
the  roots.] 

VINES  IN  AN  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

I  SEE  one  of  your  correspondents  does  not  agree  with  me 
on  the  value  of  the  Trentham  Black  Grape  for  a  cold  house, 
and  says  his  plant  does  not  set  its  fruit  well.  I  have  two 
bearing-canes  of  this  variety,  one  in  a  warm  house  and  one 
in  an  orchard-house  without  fire  heat.  From  the  first  we 
gathered  about  40  lbs.  weight  of  beautiful  fruit,  as  well  set 
as  Black  Hamburghs,  larger,  richer,  and  thinner  skinned, 
and  it  has  been  quite  as  satisfactory  in  the  two  previous 
seasons.  I  know  it  to  be  correct,  having  had  the  plant  direct 
from  Trentham.  As  I  wrote  before,  it  was  in  every  respect 
superior  to  Black  Hamburgh  in  the  cold  house. 

Now,  as  both  of  our  houses  have  a  good  deal  of  air  given 
to  them,  is  it  not  possible  that  your  oorrt»spondent*8  house 
may  have  been  too  close  and  damp  ?  There  must  be  some 
reason  if  we  could  but  find  it  out  why  Vines  behave  so  di^ 
ferently  in  one  place  to  what  they  do  in  another.  Ask  a  man 
whose  soil  is  dry  and  who  gives  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  his 
Vines,  what  he  thinks  of  Barbarossa,  and  he  will,  perhape, 
tell  you  it  is  the  best  of  all  late  Black  Grapes.  We  all  know 
what  it  is  as  generally  seen.  So  of  the  true  Black  Alicante. 
I  have  grown  it  for  years  in  two  houses,  one  warmer  than 
the  other.  In  the  warmer  house  it  is  equal  to  the  Lady 
Downes*  and  keeps  better;  in  the  other,  which  had  heat 
enough  to  ripen  Black  Hamburghs  thoroughly  in  October,  it 
is  hardly  fit  to  eat,  though  quite  black  and  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  those  in  the  warm  house.  There  is  much  to  learn 
about  fruit ;  let  each  give  his  opinion  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
and  it  will  be  mutually  beneficiaL — ^J.  R.  Pearson,  ChilwelL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  "BOB." 

Two  gardeners  here  in  New  York  had  a  dispute  about  the 
date  when  Chrysanthemum  "  Bob  '*  was  first  introduced, 
raised,  or  sold  in  England.  The  one  contends  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  Eng^land  in  1S50,  the  other  says  it  was  not  out 
at  that  time.  Will  you  oblige  us  by  answering  the  above. — 
J.  W.  Wood. 

[We  sent  the  above  letter  to  the  best  authority  we  know 
on  all  that  relates  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  following 
is  his  reply : — '*  Bob  was  raised  by  an  English  florist  at 
Lyons,  named  Smyth,  about  1852.  I  sent  it  out  in  1854. — 
John  Salter,  Versailles  Nursa-y.**'] 


Childben's  Chrysanthemtctm  Show. — A  Chrysanthemum 
Show  on  a  small  scale,  took  place  at  the  school-room  of 
Summer  Town,  near  Oxford,  on  Monday  last,  the  exhibitors 
being  the  children  educated  there.  W^ith  the  view  of  foster- 
ing a  love  for  flowers  amongst  the  children,  one  hundred 
young  plants  were  distributed  in  the  spring  to  about  thirty 
of  them,  boys  and  girls,  by  a  late  resident  (Professor  J.  O. 
West  wood),  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  children 
undertook  to  cultivate  the  plants  themselves  without  assist- 
ance. Small  prizes  were  offered,  not  so  much  for  fine  flowers 
as  for  cai-e  bestowed  on  the  plants.  The  late  dry  summer 
proved  imiavourable  for  the  experiment,  but  seventeen^  o 
the  children  produced  their  plants  on  Monday  last,  to  nine 
of  whom  prizes  were  accordinj^ly  given ;  several  of  the  plants 
being  carefully  trained  and  nicely  bloomed.  The  girls  ap- 
peared to  have  bestowed  as  much  pains  on  their  plants  as 
the  boys. — {Oxford  Journal.) 
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CULTIVATION'  OF  THE  MELON. 

(Continiud  from  past  413.) 


Fijr-  16  show!  a  plant  u 


it?' 


su-itich  pot  with  two  rOQgh 
leaves,  and  a.  pair  of  seea- 
leaves,  and  which  is  ready  foi 
Btoppiag.  Fig.  17  represente 
the  same  with  the  growing 
point  nibbed  off,  or  taken 
out  with  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, at  the  BBCOnd  roDgh 
leaf.  Anj  ehoota  coining  firom 
rubbed  off  when  first 
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the  azib  of  the  seod-leavea  are 

Fig.  ISrepresenta  the  plant  with  two  shoots  Bpringing  from 
-Qlo  axils  of  the  two  rongh  leaves  to  which  it  was  previously 
stopped.  If  the  .plant  have 
a  aii-foot  trellis  to  grow  on, 
tbeae  two  shoots  will  be 
sufficient,  and  they  may, 
tberefare,  be  trained  to  the 
trellis  urithont  stopping,  at 
1  foot  apart,  taking  out  the 
first  tbree  side  shoots  that 
spring  trom  the  bottom  of 
each  of  the  principal  shoots 
"'  with  a  small  pointed  sharp 

knife.  Thus  taking  away  the  side  shoots  near  the  collar 
of  the  plant  secures  light  and  air  at  that  part,  and  decay 
there,  which  i£  a  common  disease,  is  to  a  certain  eitent 
prevented. 

If  three  or  four  shoots  be  required  to  cover  the  trellis,  at 
the  distance  of  a  foot  apart,  the  two  shoots  are  stopped  at 
the  third  leaf  (b,  fig.  18),  and  this  will  give  rise,  generally, 
to  six  shoots,  but  alwajs  to  four ;  and  of  these,  four  shoots 
should  be  trained  up,  at  1  foot  apart,  &om  the  bottom  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  if  two  more  be  produced, 
they  also  may  be  retained,  and  kept  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  trellis,  and  stopped  pretty  closely,  to  act  as  a  reserve  in 
ease  the  principal  shoots  fiiil  to  produce  fruit. 


The  requisite  number  of  shoots  to  cover  the  trellis  bang 
obtained,  whether  that  number  be  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
more,  they  should  be  trained  straight  without  any  further 
stopping  until  they  reach  to  within  6  inches  of  the  top  c£ 
the  trellis,  when  the  point  of  each  should  be  taken  ont  with 
a  penknife,  for  large  cuts  at  any  time  always  weaken  th« 
plant.     Taking  out  the  points  of  the  principal  shoots  will 
cause  the  emission  of  side  shoots,  which  I  will  term  iaiertia, 
ail  along  the  pcindf^  shoots,  and  from  these,  at  the  axils 
of  the  second   or  third  leaves,   frnit  will  usually  app«r. 
Should  any,  however,  not  show  fruit  at  or  before  the  third 
leaf  on  the  lateral,  such                                         ^ 
should  he  stopped  at  the 
thirdleaf.biitthoseahow. 
ing  fruit  should  not  be 
stopped  unto  the  embryo 
fruit  has  ht^n  duly  fer- 
tilised,  and  the  corolla 
has  closed  over  the  im- 
pregnated    organs ;    all 
the  laterals  should  then 
be  stopped  at  one  joint 
above  the  fruit,  the  plant 
will  then   have  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  Jii;.  19,                              ._ 
preauming    it    to    have                     .       ^ 
been  trained  with  four                            '' 
shoots ;  and  let  the  number  he  what  it  may,  each  principal 
shoot  will  resemble  those  in  the  figure.         it 

From  two  to  four  fruit  being  set  on  each  plant,  their 
swelling  will  be  materially  aided  by  stopping  at  the  fint 
joint  all  growths  from  laterals  not  producing  frnit,  but  Uiaas 
sab-laterals  taking  their  rise  from  tho  axils  of  the  leavei 
situated  on  the  laterals  producing  fruit  should  not  be 
stopped  until  a  week  or  ten  days  afterwards,  so  that  tie 
food  arrested  by  stopping  the  aub-laterala  may  not  only  be 
driven,  but  attracted  past  or  into  the  frnit,  the  growiog 


point  being  situated  above  or  near  it.  This  beins  effected 
the  frnit  will  swell  rapidly,  and  by  stopping  the  snVlaterab 
on  the  lateral  on  which  Uie  frnit  la  borne  beyond  the  point 
at  vbich  this  takes  its  origin,  and  Uie  whole  of  the  other 
sub-laterals  on  the  plant  Ming  kept  closely  pinched  in  to 
one  joint  as  fast  as  new  growthH  are  loade,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  plant  will  ba  concentrated  on   the  frnit. 


which  will  rapidly  advance  towards  perfMtion. 
to  keep  the  sub-Iaterala  closely  stopped,  giving  tbete,  how- 
ever, on  which  the  frnit  is  boma  rather  more  freedom. 
Should  the  frequent  stopping  tend  to  overcrowd  tbe  meat 
leaves  from  the  prindpti  and  lateral  ahoot«,  the  sub-latentk 
mnet  be  reduced  in  number  by  cutting  ijiem  olsMi  ont,  and 
close  to  the  shoot  or  lateral  fi^m  which  they  spring,  h  aa  to 
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espoaa  tiie  principal  shoot  and  Uteral  le^vea  to  light  and 
air,  in  order  that  the  food  absorbed  bj  the  roots  inajr  be 
duly  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  tjiesa  being  kept  healthy 
flue,  fnll-flavoored  fruit  are  the  consequence. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  embryo  iruit  produced  on  the 
laterals  may  not  set  or  swell,  or  it  maj  be  that  none  is 
ahoim.  In  this  caae  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  at  the 
third  or  foQFth  leaf,  and  thia  stopping  nill  induce  sub- 
laterals  oa  which  wa  ma;  confidently  look  for  fruit  at  the 
first,  second,  or  third  leaf.  This  being  the  case  the  sub- 
lateo^ls  are  stopped  at  the  third  loaf;  the  plant  vill  then 
appear  as  represented  in  fig.  20.  The  &uit  being  set  and 
swelling  &eel;,  it  ia  necessary  to  thin  the  sub-laterals, 
going  over  them  twi^e — first,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
trait  begins  to  swell,  removing  two  of  those  not  producing 
&tlit,  bnt  not  stopping  any  shoots  whatever,  only  removing 
two  of  the  sub-laterals  on  the  laterals  from  the  upper  part, 
aa  shown  by  the  cuts  on  the  principal  shoot,  d,  and  this 
from  every  part  of  the  plant,  unless  such  be  producing  fruit 
as,  «,  on  the  lateral,/,  and  principal  shoot,  h,  on  the  left, 
when  the  two  sub-laterals  below  that  on  which  the  fruit  is 
borne  are  stopped  to  onu  leaf  each,  thus  \,  and  the  shoots 
from  the  Bwb-lateral  are  not  stopped  bnt  left  to  grow  for 
some  time.  In  cose  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  nearest  sub- 
lateral,  i,  on  the  lateral,  I',  on  the  principal  stem,  1.  the 
BDb-laterals  and  lateral  are  removed  to  the  croas  cut  on 
the  lateral,  k;  but  those  shoots  springing  from  the  bases 
of  the  sub-laterals  are  not  stopped  at  that  time,  nor  until  a 
week  afterwards.  Prom  a  week  to  ten  days  after  the  uaeleBs 
sub-laterals  are  cut  away,  the  growths  taking  their  rise 
from  the  sub-laterals  are  stopped  to  two  leaves,  but  if  pro- 
ducing fruit  to  four,  above  the  fmit,  and  if  those  left  over- 
crowd the  main  leaves  and  sterna,  their  number  is  reduced 
I7  degrees,  so  that  the  plant  may  not  be  gorged  with  sap. 
Slid  gout  result  throug-h  an  insufficiency  of  leaves  to  ela- 
borate the  food  absorbed.  After  this  the  new  growths 
are  kept  closely  stopped,  and  thinned  to  admit  light  and 
air  &  the  main  leavea  until  the  fruit  is  perfected,  when 
the  plants  may  be  pulled  up.  and  others  planted  in  fresh 
soil  if  0,  second  crop  be  desired ;  for  Melon  plants  in  houses 
after  producing  one  crop  are  not  worth  keeping  to  aflbrd  a 

In  caae  the  principal  shoots  do  not  set  fhiit  on  the 
lateral,  or  sub-lateral  shoots,  the  principal  shoots  may  be 
cnt  down  to  the  two  reserve  slioota  (which  have  been  kept 
jnnched  in)  at  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  aitnated  to  the 
right  and  left  reapectively— viz.,  m  n,  in  fig.  20,  and  shoots 
si^cient  to  cover  the  trL-llia  may  be  obtained  if  the  plant 
is  vigorous  enough  and  they  most  be  trained  in  lieu  of 
those  cut  away.  Such  shoots  cannot  liil  to  produce 'fruit 
immediately,  but  it  will  be  small,  though  well  Savoured. 
This  method  of  training  Melons  is  adapted  for  all  low 
ttellisea,  and  ia  the  aamo  as  that  recommended  in  the  caae 
of  training  the  Melon  over  the  surface  of  beda  without 
trellises. — Q.  Ahbet. 

(To  he  <:ojiKimcJ.) 


In 


BOILERS  WITHOUT  BBICKWORK. 


1  the  Number  of  your  Journal  published  De- 
cember 6th,  that  you  say,  in  answer  to  "A  Constant  Si;d- 
scBiBSK,"  on  the  subject  of  stove  boilers — "We  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  boiler  named  soon  bums  through,  and  that 
■U  the  so-called  boilera  without  setting  do  the  same.  There 
is  little  if  any  difference  iu  them,  and  they  all  do  their  work 
pretty  well,  subject  to  the  drawback  of  the  outer  casing 
flieedily  burning  through." 

In  reply  I  beg  to  state  that  by  no  means  "  all "  the  stove 
boilera  bum  through,  as  I  can  mention  four  or  five  monn- 
bcturera  in  London  besides  myself,  who  make  stove  boilers 
requiring  no  setting,  and  which  do  not  bum  through  any 
ihster  than  the  ordinary  saddle  or  conical  boilera  set  in 
hrickwork.  These"  boilers  are  constructed  with  the  fire  in 
the  interior  of  a  cylindrical  water  space  (see  aocompanying 
ngraving),  and  no  casing  is  used  outside. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  erected  this  class  of  boiler  in 
tlw  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  Oardens  at  Chiswick  and 
South  Kensington,  and  in  many  other  places,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  I  find  they  give  great 


satis&ction,  as  they  are  oniokly  and  cheaply  oreoled,  and 
can  be  as  easily  removed  if  reqi^red  tot  alterations. 


I  think  you  will  see  irom  the  enclosed  tracings  that  Ue 
boilers  which  I  have  described  differ  considerabV  from  the 
one  to  which  you  allude  in  your  remarks. — Thob.  S.  Tkubs. 

[We  quite  assent  to  the  above.  Our  observation  applied 
to  furnaces  with  boilers  placed  above  them,  not  to  ttimaces 
the  sides  of  whion  are  f(»med  by  the  boiler,  for  as  long  aa 
this  is  kept  filled  with  water  no  excessive  burning  can  occur.] 


WOKE  FOK  THE  WEEK. 


No  opportunity  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by,  of  getting 
the  soil  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  reception  of  tlie  various 
crops  which  must  soon  be  committed  to  it,  and  as  the  basis 
of  success  is  allowed  by  all  good  practical  gardeners  to  be  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  no  time  should  bo  lost  in  at- 
tending to  thia  most  material  point.  Whatever  is  done 
should  be  done  well.  Never  allow  a  drain  to  bo  laid  down 
that  is  likely  to  be  deranged  in  its  operation,  as  the  ^ood 
that  may  otherwise  be  derived  from  it  would  be  nullified 
from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  where  thedefects  are.  As 
this  kind  of  work  may  be  done  any  time  when  it  is  dry  orsr- ' 
head,  you  will  do  well  to  look  to  it  in  time.  Broccoli,  thesa 
will  be  advanced  by  the  recent  mild  weather,  look  over  and 
select  the  most  forward  for  protection  in  case  of  the  return 
of  fhiaty  weather.  Continue  to  remove  all  dead  and  decaying 
leaves.  Ca}Aaqe,  plants  may  atill  be  planted  or  pricked  out 
from  aeed-bcds,  and  those  planted  in  October  should  have  a 
little  soil  drawn  to  them.  OarUc  and  Shallots  should  be 
planted.  Pctu,  the  early  ones  wbicb  are  breaking  the  soil 
m^  have  a  ridge  of  mould  drawn  over  them,  a  covering  of 
sawdust,  old  tan,  or  clean  sand,  is  very  good  for  the  purpose, 
aa  it  tends  to  keep  the  slugs  In  check.  Set  traps  regi^arly 
for  mice.  Provide  a  successional  supply  of  Sea-kale  and 
Asparagus,  in  whatever  way  forcing  is  practised. 

FSmr  OAKDEK. 

Orchard  trees  of  large  si^e  are  much  neglected  abont 
many  places  oa  to  pruning,  the  heads  should  be  liberal^ 
tbion^l,  cutting  out  all  brniiches  which  cross  the  others,  and 
dead  pieces,  and  leaving  the  shoots  snffloiently  fiu'  apart 
that  light  and  air  may  have  free  play  among  thoM  left  Men 
the  fol^e  is  on.  In  removing  hu^e  branches  care  shonld 
be  used  to  make  close  clean  cuts,  and  if  the  wood  is  coated 
with  strong,  thick  paint,  this  will  help  to  prevent  its  de- 
caying before  the  wonnd  ia  healed  over.  Also,  take  ad- 
vantage of  leisure  time  to  thoroughly  examine  the  flnil 
stores,  and  remove  any  that  are  found  to  be  deciding.  Of 
course,  the  frost  must  be  excluded  from  here,  ^t  on  no 
account  use  fire  heat  unless  the  temperature  cannot  oQier- 
wise  be  kept  above  freezing.  Admit  a  little  air  on  fine  d^s, 
especially  after  keeping  the  room  shut  in>  Ibr  some  time ; 
but  OS  the  fruit  will  now  give  off  but  litUe  moisture,  very 
little  air  will  suffice  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  and  no 
taOTO  than  maybe  neoessaiy  to  do  this  should  be  given.  Any 
of  the  more  choice  varieties  of  Pears  that  do  not  ripen 
properly  should  be  removed  to  a  warm,  dry  room  for  a  few 
days,  which  will  be  fbuud  to  greatly  improve  Uiem. 
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Laurustiiiii8«  Tarieeated  Hollies^  or  other  Buchshrabs  that 
have  not  grown  kindly  to  be  supplied  with  a  top-dressing 
of  rotten  dung  or  leaf  mould,  to  be  lightlj  forked  into  the 
ground  to  give  nourishment  to  the  roots.  If  a  similar  want 
of  luxuriance  is  perceptible  in  Ehododendrons,  or  other  such 
evergreen  American  shrubs,  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
replanted  with  advantage,  enriching  the  ground  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  peat  soil,  or  well  decomposed  leaf  mould. 
Hoeing  and  raking  the  borders  amongst  shrubs  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  clean  and  neat  ^jpearance,  without 
the  spade,  to  which  we  have  a  great  objection  when  used 
to  cut  up  the  fibrous  roots  to  debilitate  the  growth  of  shrubs 
that  were  planted  to  produce  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth 
as  the  most  ornamental  for  pleasure-ground  scenery. 

GRBENHOUSE  AND  CONSEBVATOBT. 

As  a  moist  stagnant  air  is  most  ii^jurious  to  gpreenhouse 
plants  at  this  dull  season,  we  would  advise  a  gentle  fire  to 
be  applied  during  the  day  to  expel  damp;  but  .heat  and 
moisture  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  possible 
compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  plants  from  frosts,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  very  small  amount  of  light  at  this 
deason.  When  high  degrees  of  heat  are  kept  up  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  necessarily  applied,  when  elongation,  or 
length  without  strength,  takes  j^ce.  Orange  trees,  or  any 
Oitier  plants  that  have  not  been  recently  pottidd,  to  be  fresh- 
snrfMsed  by  removing  a  litUe  of  the  top  soil  and  supplying 
its  ptece  with  fresh.  Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  rather  cool 
and  dry,  g^ng  whatever  water  they  may  require  on  the 
mornings  of  fine  days,  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may 
evaporate  before  evening.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  to  be 
kept  near  the  glass,  shifted  into  larger  pots  if  they  require 
it,  to  be  watered  moderately  through  a  fine  rose,  to  be  never 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  and  when  they  require  water 
it  should  be  given  before  noon.  The  attacks  of  g^een  fly  to 
be  prevented  by  fumigation  with  tobacco  smoke ;  and  when 
removing  decayed  leaves  be  careful  not  to  pull  or  cut  them 
off  close  to  the  stem,  when  the  flower-shoots  would  be  very 
li£ely  to  be  injured  by  the  operation.  Camellias  after  the 
buds  are  set,  and  so  far  advanced  as  they  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  require  particular  attention  that  they  may  not 
be  excited  too  much  by  artificial  means,  nor  must  the  tem- 
perature to  be  allowed  to  decrease  for  fear  of  the  flower-buds 
falling  off.  Water  also  should  be  carefully  given,  neither 
saturating  the  soil  to  stagnation,  nor  allowing  it  to  become 
too  dry.  When  the  Chrysanthemums  begin  to  fade  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  the  pots  plunged  in 
old  tan,  leaves,  or  sawdust  to  protect  them  irom  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  Constant  removals  in  the  conservatory  will 
at  this  period  be  necessary,  for  where  a  good  reserve  stock 
is  kept,  nothing  should  be  suffered  to  remain  which  does 
not  contribute  to  the  gaiety  of  this  structure.  This  change 
renders  the  whole  more  interesting;  for  in  former  days, 
before  the  special  cultivation  of  winter  flowers  was  under- 
stood, a  most  tiresome  monotony  prevailed:  the  Oranges, 
Hyrtles,  Oleanders,  with  huge  American  Aloes,  appeared  as 
if  nailed  to  the  spot.  Take  all  possible  means  to  avoid 
drip,  and  maintain  the  most  perfect  cleanliness  and  order. 

PITS  AND  FBAMSS. 

Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  half-hardy  plants  in 
these  structures,  taking  advantage  of  every  favourable  op- 
portunity to  expose  them  freely  to  air.  Anything  of  which 
there  is  but  a  small  supply  of  plants  to  propagate  from 
should  be  placed  in  growing-quaixters  at  once,  tiding  care 
to  keep  near  the  glass,  and  fr^e  from  insects,  mildew,  &c. 
Softwooded  plants  in  heat  at  this  season  are  very  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects. — ^W.  Keans. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXV  OABDBK. 

Mdch  the  same  as  last  week.  Gave  plenty  of  air  to  As- 
paragus, encouraged  Rhubarb  and  Sea-kale,  and  planted 
Potatoes  in  pots,  to  be  grown  in  them,  and  others  in  small 
pots  to  be  transplanted  when  we  get  a  slight  hotbed.  Sowed 
also  some  dwarf  Tom  Thumb  Peas  in  pots,  and  put  some 
charred  rubbish  and  burnt  weeds  by  the  sides  of  the  young 
Cabbage  j^ants,  and  also  top-dressed  with  the  same  Cauli- 


flowers under  hand-lights,  so  tiiat  the  snzfiioe  moSl  may  be  as 
dry  as  possible.  Will  try  and  keep  rain  fr-om  them  for  three 
months.  Gave  manure  water  to  Dwarf  Kidney  Beeas. 
Thinned  the  Cucumber  fruit  in  a  small  bed  to  eni^e  it  to 
keep  on  a  little  longer,  and  made  a  small  hoti>ed  for  sowug 
t^e  first  erc^  under  a  frame.  When  the  shortest  day  is 
passed  everything  will  grow  better  and  featev  afterwards. 

FBUIT  oabden. 

Proceeded  with  pruning  and  nailing  as  opportunity  offered* 
as  tiie  spring  will  be  sure  to  bring  its  own  work  with  it.  As 
soon  as  convenient  we  will  daub  our  dwarf  trees  witii  a  auz- 
ture  of  Gishurst,  soot,  lime,  sulphur,  clay,  cowdung,  &c.,  to 
clean  the  stems,  and  keep  the  tomtits  and  bullfinches  from  the 
buds.  Just  now  the  tomtit  does,  we  think,  more  good  than 
harm,  as  he  casts  his  sharp  eye  and  little  bill  bo  knowisg^ 
into  every  hole  and  cranny  in  search  of  insects.  In  general 
he  acts  as  a  friend  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  and  Hkm 
he  will  do  his  woik  in  earnest,  clearing  a  tree  of  its  fruit-bods 
in  a  very  short  time.  Last  season,  independently  of  netting, 
he  made  great  havoc  with  Plums  and  Pears,  and  just  began 
on  Apples,  when  we  managed  to  lose  sight  of  him.  He 
requires  to  be  sharply  looked  after,  for  after  and  daring  haid 
weather  you  may  not  see  him  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  most 
likely  when  the  buds  are  soft  and  sweet  he  will  bring  not 
only  himself  but  a  whole  doud  of  relations,  and  they  desr 
off  everything  as  they  go,  pretty  much  like  an  invasion  of 
locusts.  Even  now  he  may  be  easily  poisoned  by  putting 
nux  vomica  or  arsenic  into  pieces  of  mutton  suet,  but  then, 
if  we  could  only  keep  him  moderate  in  his  desires  at  bod- 
swelling  time,  we  should  feel  sorry  to  interfere  with  the  good 
deeds  of  the  artful,  little,  pretty  rogue  at  other  times. 

Choseberry  cmd  Currants. — We  generally  merely  thin  a 
little,  and  defer  full  pruning  until  the  bird-ravaging  time 
is  pretty  well  over.  If  we  do  not  do  it  ourselves  we  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  will  try  these  homely  fruits  trained 
to  low  trellises.  It  will  bo  something  strange  if  wBBpB  do 
not  touch  them  on  these  trellises.  Amateurs  who  wish  to 
have  the  fruit  clean  and  nice,  and  to  gather  it  themselves, 
without  any  danger  of  being  troubled  with  lumbago,  if  they 
do  not  adopt  the  trellis  plan,  should  have  some  standaids 
at  least  3  or  4  feet  in  height.  A  Currant  tree  is  then  a 
pretty  sight  in  fruit,  and  so  is  a  Gooseberry  tree.  The  best 
way  to  secure  them  at  first,  is  to  insert  a  stoutish  stick 
before  planting,  the  stick  rather  higher  than  the  top  of  ths 
tree.  Two  cross  wires  fastened  near  the  top  of  the  stick, 
and  a  wire  round  at  the  circumference,  would  secure  the 
tree  well  at  first,  and  in  a  short  time  it  would  need  no 
support. 

Planting  fruit  trees  may  still  be  proceeded  with.  In  many 
orchards  the  trees  become  covered  with  moss  and  lichens, 
and  prematurely  decay,  from  too  deep  planting.  Nature 
herself  will  give  an  admirable  lesson  here.  Every  tree  if 
self-sown,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  will,  less  or 
more,  be  found  to  stand  on  a  little  mound,  and  the  roots 
will  be  found  extending  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
well  as  at  greater  depths.  With  trees  hardy  enough  for  the 
climate,  and  which  we  wish  merely  to  grow  for  timber,  it 
matters  little  how  deep  the  roots  grow.  In  fine,  meUow, 
loamy  soil,  there  is  no  great  necessity  for  planting  even  a 
fruit  tree  on  a  mound,  though  every  reason  for  not  pkuiting 
it  deep.  All  tender  trees,  and  all  fruit  trees  ^umld  be 
^dUow-planted.  In  the  case  of  tender  trees,  the  less  tiM 
growth  the  more  fully  will  the  growth  be  ripened,  wood, 
therefore,  the  better  will  it  stand  rough  vicissitudes.  This 
holds  not  only  true  in  the  case  of  fruit  tarees,  but  as  we  also 
gprow  them  for  fruit,  and  not  wood,  we  should  bear  in  miBd, 
that  the  nearer  the  roots  are  to  the  air,  and  son  heat  and 
light,  the  more  will  the  fruitfrd  parts  preponderate  over  the 
mere  growth  developments. 

Budi  and  Pyramidal  Trees  in  gardens,  therefore,  wSl  in 
general  thrive  none  the  worse  for  being  elevated  <m  Utile 
mounds.  In  thin  sandy  soil  a  greater  depth  is  thus  secued^ 
and  the  roots  run  beyond  the  mound  at  a  shorter  ^■^•"^ 
beneath  the  surface.  In  very  rich  soUs,  with  or  without  • 
heap  of  st;ones  or  clinkers  beneath,  the  mound  will  be^  to 
i^eok  over-vigorous  growth.  In  deep,  cold,  <day  soil^— at 
least  with  day  bottoms — the  tret)  has  a  better  chsaoe  1k> 
send  its  roots  in  the  best  soil,  withoat  being  entioed  to  go 
^  deep,  and  be  gorged  with  unhealthy  matter  fruitfol  of  eankor 
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mod  other  evils.  If  the  roots*  by  conoreting  or  other  means, 
can  be  prevented  gcing  down  at  all  into  sach  cold  damp 
soils,  the  better  will  the  trees  flourish.  The  moimda  also 
give  a  better  chance  for  root*praning  if  that  should  be  ne- 
cessary, and  richness  and  moistvire  near  the  surface  may 
easily  be  secured  by  top-dressing^  and  mulching.  In  soil  at 
all  moderately  rich,  we  would  mix  no  manure  whatever  with 
it  at  planting  time,  but  we  would  top-dress  with  leaf  mould 
or  rotten  dung  every  year  as  long  as  the  plant  required  it. 
Even  if  it  became  too  strong  and  vigorous  we  would  prefer 
Boot-pruning  or  replanting  rather  than  discontinuing  this 
■orfaee-dressing,  as  the  maeses  of  mop  or  wig-like  roots 
near  home  are  more  serviceable  for  producing  and  feeding 
plenty  of  fruit  than  lots  of  long  naked  roots  going  ever  so 
deep.  In  planting  on  mounds,  supposing  the  mound  to  be 
4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  the  centre  may  well  be  from  12  to 
-»15  or  more  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  leveL 

Strawbenriea, — ^Nearly  finished  cleaning  beds  in  the  open 
air;  removing  all  runners,  thinning  whi»e  too  tldek,  but 
leaving  the  oM  leaves  on  the  plants  to  act  as  some  protec- 
tion ;  then  hoed  or  forked  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  between 
the  rows,  and  placed  on  the  space  a  lay^  of  rough,  rotten, 
hotbed  manure.  Watered  plants  in  pots  under  protection 
in  orchard-house,  as  when  now  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
the  flower-bud  is  apt  to  perish.  This  is  more  necessary  in 
our  case,  as,  owing  to  the  drought  of  summer  and  little 
water  to  give  them,  our  phmts  are  in  smaller  pots  than 
usual,  l^ved  a  lot  of  plants  from  a  frame,  where  some 
were  shewing  the  buds,  into  a  small  pit  where  we  have  some 
VtoBB,  and  which  we  will  start  slowly.  We  will  ke^  the 
pit  rather  close  a  few  days,  that  the  plants  may  sustam  no 
check  in  being  removed  from  the  damp  frame  at  this  season, 
they  having  had  a  mild  bottom  heat  from  tree  leaves. 
Nothing  is  better  than  such  a  frame  for  starting  such  plants ; 
but  anything  like  a  check  afterwards,  either  fr^m  a  d[iy  heat 
or  a  lower  temperature,  does  haim  to  the  Strawberry  plants. 
We  have  placed  them  thick  in  the  brick  pit,  as  by  the  time 
they  want  more  room  we  will  be  better  prepared  for  thinning 
them.  They  are  placed  on  narrow  boards,  with  just  a  sprink- 
ling of  leaf  mould  on  them,  and  that  we  like  better  than 
pans  or  flats  at  this  season.  We  put  a  little  hay  and  litter 
over  the  pots  of  trees  in  orchard-house,  in  case  we  should 
have  a  sudden  frost ;  the  wind  from  the  north-east  is  cold 
enough  for  anything.  Will  prune  and  wash  here  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Forcing  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs  may  now  be  commenced,  to 
have  ripe  fruit  in  June,  beginning  very  slowly  at  first  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temperature  ranging  from  45^ 
to  50^,  raising  it  a  few  degrees  each  week  until  you  approach 
60^,  above  wMch  the  temperature  should  not  rise  by  fire  heat 
until  the  buds  of  Vines  are  all  broken,  the  flower-buds  of 
Peaohes  set,  and  the  young  Figs  swelling.  Where  a  little 
bottom  heat  can  be  given  to  early  Vines  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. Y^ere  the  roots  are  out  of  doors  the  ground  should  be 
wSl,  or,  rather,  early  protected,  to  keep  in  the  summer^s  heat. 
It  will  always  be  advisable  to  have  a  little  heat  in  the  bor- 
der before  raising  the  temperature  much  above  that  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  in-doors.  The  mere  excluding 
of  frost  by  keepiog  plants  under  the  shelter  of  forcing-bouses 
does  them  no  harm.  But  if  such  trees  as  Vines  and  Peaches 
have  a  little  frost,  but  not  enough  to  injure  them,  we  think 
it  helps  to  keep  them  more  free  from  insects.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  right  to  state  that  we  have  seen  Peach  trees  out 
of  doors,  exposed  to  a  frost  that  was  quite  as  much  as  they 
oould  stand  uniDJured,  and  yet  be  eaten  up  with  insects 
early  next  season ;  whilst  a  few  feet  from  them  trees  pro- 
tested by  glass,  and  frost  just  excluded,  had  not  an  insect 
OB  than  the  following  season.  All  general  rules  have  their 
ezeeptions.  A  few  Figs  out  of  doors  we  will  give  a  little 
protection  to  before  Uie  frost  becomes  severe;  but  after 
having  them  in-doors  in  plenty,  they  have  become  of  lees 
use  to  US. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DEPABTirBNT. 

Oor  chief  work  has  been  collecting  leaves  and  tborooghly 
deaaing,  and  sweeping  and  rolling  the  pleasure  grounds. 
The  leaves  have  come  down  so  irregularly  that  this  has  been 
along,  trying  job  this  season,  and  nothing  in  a  fine  day, 
even  to  say  nothing  of  a  dull,  foggy  one,  so  much  tends  to 
ooi\jaze  up  morbid  and  melandidy  feelings,  as  lots  of 
leaves  on  walks  and  lawns,  undergoing  the  -first  processes 


of  skeletonising.  Our  waBks  are  so  smooth  that  we  are  a 
little  in  doubt  as  to  rolling  them  after  this  last  sweeping. 
If  we  do  so  our  chief  object  will  be  to  make  them  firmer,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rains.  A  very  smooth  walk  is  not  sadi  a 
luxury  in  winter  as  it  is  in  summer;  and  in  fine  weather  ia 
summer,  walks,  except  in  show  places,  however  nioe^  are 
scarcely  ever  used.  Who  would  tramp  on  gravel  whmt  he 
could  use  the  carpet  lawnP  Where  much  walking  is  ne- 
cessary in  winter,  the  lawn  will  generally  be  too  damp,  and 
except  for  the  thin  goloshes  of  l^es,  a  roughish  walk  that 
will  leave  nothing  on  the  soles  of  the  boots,  will  be  quite  as 
pleasant  as  a  smooth  walk,  if  it  leaves  maoks  of  the  fbot- 
steps.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  both  advantages.  For 
smoothness  we  use  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fine  siftmgs  svesr 
year.  For  roughness  in  winter  all  the  large  stones,  and  afi 
the  fine  sandy  siftings  should  alike  be  excluded.  But  for 
the  first  expense,  walks  in  small  places  would  be  cheapest  in 
the  end,  if  formed  of  stone  or  pavement,  or  even  of  tiuck 
asphalt,  but  then  they,  too,  would  be  too  smooth,  and 
sometimes  dangerous  in  winter. 

Worm  Heaps  on  LoAcns. — These  are  great  eyesores,  when  a 
bright  level  expanse  of  green  is  the  great  olject  aimed  at. 
In  small  plots  the  best  and  most  efi)^ual  remedy  is  to  roll 
the  lawn,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  when  the  holes  are  open 
to  water  it  over  well  with  dear  lime  water  that  is  made  by 
placing  a  good  spadeful — say  half  a  peck  or  more  of  qoidc^ 
lime  in  a  hogshead  of  water,  stirring  it  well  and  using  it 
when  dear.  This  will  also  bamah  them  from  the  sides  of 
walks.  Salt  would  be  more  effectual  for  the  latter  purpose, 
but  then  it  would  also  soften  the  walk.  In  large  lawns  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  use  lime  water  aU  over,  but  a  f&m 
places  may  be  done  near  the  mansion.  The  remedy  for  large 
lawns,  however,  must  chiefiy  be  the  roller.  A  wooden  one 
such  as  a  boy  can  draw  is  best,  and  as  the  worm  hei^ 
encrust  it,  the  earth  must  be  sensed  from  it.  A  large  space 
of  lawn  may  thus  be  gone  over  qui^Jy.  A  handy  wooden 
roller  may  be  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  3\  to  4Veet 
in  length,  furnished  with  a  light  wooden  handle  to  pull  b^. 
Such  a  roller  is  as  useful  for  a  lawn  in  winter,  as  a  daisy- 
knife  is  in  summer.  Sweeping  worm  heaps,  uziless  in  vezy 
dry  weather,  is  au  unsatisfactory  process.  The  roller  leavss 
a  better  f4>pearanoe  behind  it  with  a  tithe  of  the  labour.' 
Besides,  the  worm  dislikes  the  sound  of  the  roller,  and  - 
departs  to  his  deeper  fastnesses  for  protection. 

JBesides  attending  to  plants  in  general,  we  have  put  Bosee. 
Dielytras,  Deutzias,  axid  other  shrubs  in  frames  and  beds 
where  they  can  have  a  mild  bottom  heat,  preparatory  Ur 
more  forcing.  Planting  of  all  kinds  may  be  proceeded  with, 
and  if  tender  Eoses  have  not  been  taken  up  they  should  be* 
protected  with  fern,  spruce  branches,  &c.  Many  things*  as 
Fuchsias,  should  have  their  roots  protected  with  moss,  ashes, 
or  sawdust ;  and  Hollyhocks  will  be  the  better  of  having 
mounds  of  such  and  charred  rubbish  placed  over  the  roots ;. 
Dahlias  we  keep  in  dry  earth  in  a  shed,  like  Potatoes,  and 
have  rarely  lost  a  root. — "&,  F. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— Decbmbm  17. 

Tbe  mtrket  continno«  well  snpplied,  oot-door  fruit  and  Tegetables  beinc 
plentiful,  while  of  Grapes  and  Pines  there  h  sufficient  for  tbe  demiind* 
Quinces  are  beeominir  ftoarce,  and  will  soon  be  over.  In  forced  TeKetables 
Kood  Sea-kale  and  Kidncj  Beans  may  now  be  had,  but  Rhubarb  has  not  as 
yet  made  itj  appearv nee.  In  Potatoes  prices  are  fnlly  maintained.  Christmas 
trees  are  now  broucrht  in  large  quantities,  and  the  greenfnrocers  are  layinf  in 
their  stock  of  Huliy  and  Mistietoe.  The  showy  scarlet-bracted  Poiiiset^ 
pnicherrima  is  alfto  plentifnl.  Oth«r  flowers  ehiefly  consist  of  Hoadka, 
Camellias,  Asalea^.  Cnryoanthemums,  Chinese  Primroses,  Mignonette,  with 
a  spriakUag  of  PerpiHoiil  Roses. 


FRUIT. 


Apples......^...  i  sieve    1 

ApricoU    .^..^....doK.    0 

Cherrtes lb.    0 

Cheatnata  bush.  U 

Carrants,  Red^4  ^^^®  ^ 
Black ..-    do.      0 

Filberts 100  lbs.  40 

Cobs  do.    70 

Gooseberries  ..  J  sieve    0 

Qrapes,  Hambarghs  lb.  2 
Moseats i 

Iitinoiis M .100    5 
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Paars  (kUch«a).»bash. 

dessert daa. 

Pine  Apples lb. 
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a. 

d. 

a. 
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ArtldiokM  ..f 

aach 

0 
0 

OtoO 
0     0 
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Atparaviu .... 

..  bundle 

0 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

SnA^VALK-FORcmo  (2>orset).— The  plants  suitable  for  placing  in  frames 
are  those  with  crowns  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  snch  are  usually  three 
or  four  years  old  from  tbe  seed.  Plants  once  taken  up  and  forced  are  not 
^orth  keeping  for  the  aame  purpose  again,  though  they  will  gain  strength 
in  a  year  or  ao,  and  may  then  be  used,  but  they  are  not  equal  to  younger 
planta,  and  nothing  ia  guned  by  keeping  them. 

Siai  OP  MsLOW-prr  {A.  T.  &).— The  height  of  the  Melon-pit  (ftg.  12  in 
our  No.  184)  is  7  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  and  how  you  make  it  only 
5  fset  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Ton  may  readily  ascertain  the  dimensions 
of  the  pit  by  measuring  the  engraving,  and  reading  it  off  on  the  scale. 

Plajtts  por  a  Dry  Bordsr  (A  Lady  Sttbseriber), ^There  are  no  plants 
that  will  flourish  in  a  Clematis-snaded  dry  south  border  except  the  different 
kinds  of  Ivies,  and  these  we  think  will  be  tbe  most  suitable  for  your  pur* 
poae.  Periwmkles  might  also  grow,  but  there  are  no  flowering  planta  that 
wUl  flourish  in  such  a  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Lobelia  likes  a  wet 
aoil,  Oerastitfm  might  succeed,  and  it,  with  Oeraniums,  would  do  the  best  in 
Kummer.  Staohya  lanata  will  grow  well  in  many  places  where  few  other 
bedding  planta  will  succeed.  Thompson's  "Oardeners'  Assistant"  is  the 
best  of  the  woAs  named  by  you. 

AREAHOiiro  TuriT  Trbbs  (if,  L.  71).— If  we  understand  you  aright  you 
have  a  hedge  84  feet  long  on  the  scmth,  and  a  wall  of  the  same  length  on 
the  north,  and  on  this  yon  may  have  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and 
Fig  treea,  or  one  Grosse  Ulgnonne  Peaoh  8  feet  from  one  end,  then  an 
S^uge  Nectarine  36  feet  from  it,  then  a  Brown  Turkey  Fig  15  feet  dl-Unt, 
uBoyal  George  Peadi  15  feet  f^m  the  Fig,  and  a  Moorpark  Apricot  1ft  feet 
more;  and  then  will  then  be  room  for  anoUier  Apricot  19  feet  from  the  last. 
Ton  naj  plant  tiie  east  and  west  borders  with  Pears  at  15  or  20  feet  apart— 
aaj  the  west  with  Pears,  reserving  the  east  for  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Black 
Cumatai.  The  Plums  abonld  be  planted  the  same  distance  apart  aa  the 
Pears,  and  the  Cherriea  at  12  feet  distance,  whilst  the  Currants  may  be 
planted  a  yard  apart,  especially  if  the  boarded  fence  la  a  high  one.  We  do 
not  think  Medlars  would  please  yon.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
read  your  letter  aright  or  not,  nor  oan  wa  make  out  what  ia  meant  by  the 
fsnee  84  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide.  If  the  wall  ia  covered  with  trees,  and 
▼on  only  wish  to  plant  trees  against  the  IxNurds,  then  you  will  not  plant  the 
reaches  and  ngs.  nor  any  of  the  fimita  named  for  the  south  wall,  for  they 
will  do  little  good  in  audi  a  situation,  even  in  Deronihire.  The  other  trees 
aamtd  bv  you  will  do  well  on  the  eatt  and  weet  aspects.  Not  knowing  the 
length  of  the  east  and  weat  bordera  we  are  not  able  to  tell  how  many  trees 
it  voold  take  to  plant  them. 

Ta«br8  smvata  pumila  as   a  BinnxNo   Plant  —  Pa ssiov-Flowrr 
Fmnifivo— BioaovxA  radicahs  amo  oaprrolata  {E.   O.  J7.).— There  Is 
more  than  one  yellow  bedding  plant  named  Tagetes.  of  whicn  the  yellow 
▼arietiea  of  French  Marigolds  aro  no  mean  objecta ;  but  Tagetes  tenuifoUa 
baa  yellow  flowers,  much  smaller,  but  in  greater  profusion  than  those  of 
the  French  Marigolds.    It  is,  however,  a  tall  plant  from  2  to  2^  feet  high, 
and  is  only  aoited  for  large  groups.    Tagetes  signata  is  a  fine  bedder,  but, 
like  the  last,  ia  somewhat  tall ;  but  ita  vsrie:y  T.  signau  pumila  is  only  a 
foot  or  so  high,  and  makea  a  flue  golden  mass.    It  is  a  half-hardy  annual, 
requiring  to  be  sown  in  the  flrat  week  in  Maroh  in  a  compoiit  of  light  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed.    When  up  guard  against  drawing 
the  plants  up  weak  by  admitting  air  dally,  and  other wtHc  endeavouring  to 
inaore  sturdy  growths.     When  large  enough  to  handle  pot  eff  in  threes 
roond  the  sidea  of  email  pota,  again  place  In  the  frame,  and  keep  rather 
doee  for  a  few  days,  then  gradually  harden  off,  and  plant  out  in  the  last 
week  in  May  or  flr<«t  of  June.    They  an  a  little  more  tender  than  French 
Marigolda.  You  will  not  g^n  anythlog  by  cutting  the  Passion- Flower  down, 
and  you  may  loae  the  itlant  if  you  out  to  the  old  wood  without  any  eyes 
upon  it.    Cut  it  in  to  within  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  main  stem,  or  ahorten 
the  yenng  shoots  to  that  length  In  January,  which  will  anawer  your  pcrpose 
mnca  better  than  cutting  it  down  to  the  roots.    If  it  has  a  long  naked  stem 
it  may  be  eut  down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  soil,  and  if  there  be  young 
wood  thero  by  all  meana  leave  a  few  eyes  on  It,  for  it  will  shoot  again  with 
mudi  greater  certainty  from  tbe  young  than  from  old  wood,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  aome  dormant  eyes.     It  ought  to  flower  before  another 
Okriatmsa.     Blgnonia  radicans  ia  distinct  fk-om  BIgnonia  capreolata ;  the 
latter  ia  a  mora  tender  plant,  requiring  the  protection  of  a  greenhoase, 
whilst  the  former  is  all  but.  if  not  quite,  nardv.    They  are,  however,  some- 
what similar,  and  though  diatlnct  enooj^  for  large  ooUectioni ,  are,  perhaps, 
not  so  ibr  smsU  gardena.    You  can  grow  it  well  trained  to  the  rof  of  a 
grtenhouao  at  a  few  inchea  from  the  glass,  either  planted  out  in  a  border  or 
potted  in  a  good-aiaed  pot,  using  a  eompost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  firee  admixture  of  sharp  aand.    It  requires  abundanoe  of  light  and 

air,  and  plenty  of  room. 

Tarioos  (7*.  J7.).— The  half-calf  binding  of  our  annual  volume  would  be 
about  fff.    The  inaeet  ia  a  scale  (Coocns),  and  is  destroyed  by  painting  over 
It  wifh  aoll  soap,  fte.,  aa  often  detailed  in  these  pages.    The  pnoe  of  Hogg*8 
Tei 
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Takmo  up  Glaoiou  Bolbs  {A.  S.  ^.).— The  bulbs  ahonld  bo  takaaj^ 
when  the  foliage  turns  yellow,  drying  them,  keeping  them  to  a  «oo^^[T 
place,  and  roplanting  in  spring.  Payne's  cottage  hive,  sold  by  MaMca. 
Neighbour  ft  Son,  Regent  Street,  London,  will  suit  you. 

ViKBs  MiLOKWiD  (D.  M.  5.).— The  Vines  may  be  mUdewed  'rom  befaj 
grown  in  a  close  moist  house,  and  their  rooU  being  in  a  rich  nndraiBed 
border.  They  may  not  be  mildewed  for  these  reasons,  nor  can  any  e>a 
assign  a  cause  fbr  every  attack  of  disease,  though  there  may  be  aome  P^e*- 
liar  state  of  the  Jnieeaof  the  plant  which  makes  It  liable  to  tl»2**^!r2i2: 
inseots  and  parasites.  The  cure  re«to  in  dusting  the  parts  *^^f*^^^ 
flowers  of  sulphur  whenever  the  disease  presents  it«elf,  and  this,  wtth  a^»- 
tlou  to  the  rolnutlCD  of  Vine-growing,  which  may  be  learned  from  Jje  vine 
Manual,"  which  you  can  have  free  by  post  from  our  ofBce  """."irty-twe 
stemps,  will  prevent  the  Vines  suffering  from  mildew.  The  oil  cu>th  leased 
over  the  border  in  winter  will  be  of  gieat  benefit  to  the  roote  in  keeping 
them  dry,  but  this  will  not  prevent  atUcks  of  mildew.  Dust  the  leaves 
with  fl3wers  of  sulphur  whenever  the  mildew  shows  itself,  and  ih^  wffl 
keep  it  down,  and  If  persisted  in  will  effectually  rid  yon  of  it ;  but  do  not 
wet  the  sulphur  and  rub  the  leaves  with  it,  for  by  so  doiog  you  can  never 
reach  the  parU  affected,  and  at  the  same  time  you  wiU  ugure  the  leavea. 
The  mildew  may  or  may  not  reappear  another  season. 

Stainimo  Oak-paliho  {A  Suhtariher).'-The  light  colour  maybe  perma- 
nently removed  by  brushing  it  over  thoroughly  with  linseed  oil. 

North  of  Scotlamd  {A  Subscriber,  Aberdeen).— The  best  mode  of  inlw^ 
duoing  common  Primroses  would  be  to  procure  aome  planta  in  very  earty 
spriog,  and  place  them  in  sheltered  shady  place  near  you.  Our  correspoo- 
dent  adds— ••Contributions  such  as  that  from  your  ft  lend  from  Fort  Aanutos 
in  the  issue  of  November  29th,  gre«tly  eohince  the  value  of  your  JeamaJ 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  he  omits  to  tell  your  readers  two  thmgsoC 
Importance -first,  how  he  grows  his  Roses,  whether  as  dwarfs,  hau-«a»- 
dards,  or  standards ;  amd  second,  what  description  of  stock  he  has  foandto 
successful.  He  tella  us  in  two  rather  lengthy  paragraphs  it  is  not  the  l>eg 
Rose,  bet  he  evidendy,  by  accident,  omits  to  say  what  it  is.  It  ™»d  tie 
very  interesting  also  to  Rose  growers  in  this  quarter,  where  the  cultlvatlan 
of  the  Rose  as  standards  has  been  but  partially  successful,  to  know  your 
corre*nondeni's  genersl  mode  of  treatment  throughout  the  yenr,  espedauy 
his  manner  of  preserving  them  during  winter." 

ViHn  Lkaves  {An  Old  SubscriberU—There  are  no  scale  InaecU  npo«  tham, 
but  symptoms  of  gangrene,  intimating,  we  think,  that  the  roota  ars  not 
sufBciently  active  to  supply  sap  for  the  growth  of  the  leavea.  «c  u  tne 
roots  aro  outside  the  house  we  should  cover  the  border  with  ferm^^ 
dung  2  feet  thick,  and  plaoeover  that  a  tarpaulin,  or  romeihing  else  that 
will  exclude  exoeasive  rain,  or  other  chilling  circumstancee. 

Latino  Out  amd  MsAsaaiNO  GaovKos  (T.  Jf.).— There  ia  no  bo^ 
specially  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Tlioro  is  much  about  them  in  the  finl 
volnme  of  Mcintosh's  *•  Book  of  the  Garden." 

MOHOCHJITOM  BMSiFKBVM  Leavks  SHfciVELLiHO  {Idem). —It  l«  probsUy 
loaing  its  leaves,  and  the  shoota  dying  baclc  through  being  grown  In  toe 
cool  a  house.  It  requires  the  heat  of  a  rather  warm  greenhouse,  though  tt 
will  do  falrlv  In  a  dry  greenhoase  with  little  water,  proridiute  the  wood  be 
well  ripened  in  summer. 

Hbatiho  from  a  Kitchrw  Boiler  (W.  E.  ^.).— We  should  be  mere 
cerUln  did  we  know  the  exact  height  of  the  kitchen  boiler  and  the  flooreC 
the  conservatory.  The  lower  the  boiler  beneath  the  pipes  in  \he  conserva- 
torvthe  better -that  is,  at  least  for  several  feet,  provided  the  top  of  the 
boiler  is  closed.  As  your  boiler  is  open,  you  can  have  no  pipca  in  the  con- 
servatory higher  than  the  general  level  at  which  the  w*t*r  sUnds  In  the 
boiler.  In  no  case  quite  so  high  as  the  top  of  the  boiler.  You  may  use  two 
or  three-inch  plpps,  one  within  3  inches  or  more  of  the  top,  and  ons  near 
the  bottom  of  the  boler,  a-,  the  connection  between  the  boiler  and  thow  m 
the  conservatory.  These  pipes  when  in  the  kitchen  m»y  be  enclosed  as 
wood  cue.  These  may  be  pi  iced  on  the  came  level  lu  the  kitchen,  e»ept 
where  they  enter  the  boiler.  The  pipe*  must  not  sink  beiow  nor  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  If  you  wanted  o  heat  of  ftom  45*  to 
60°  in  cold  weather  you  would  need  three  four- Inch  pipes  in  the  front  of  ttis 
conservatory.  These  may  all  be  on  the  same  level  with  a  shelf  over  tbai^ 
Thus  the  flow-pipe  from  the  boiler  could  join  a  double  pipe,  and  these  oouM 
join  at  the  farther  end  to  receive  the  &ne  return-pipe.  All  things  eoasl- 
dered.  we  believe  the  kitchen  boiler  to  be  your  best  mode ;  but  if  the  boo* 
is  much  on  the  same  lerel  as  the  pipes  In  the  conservatory  these  pipes  mast 
neither  rise  nor  fall. 

ViwBs  i!f  Pots  (P.  D.).— If  you  wish  to  trust  your  Vines  In  lO-laehpoti 
we  decidedly  advise  you  to  let  them  remain  m  the  same  pot*,  butuse  ritt 
top-dressing  and  manure-waterings,  and  you  may  even  place  soflse  feed 
soil  below  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  tbu  bed.  and  let  the  roota  rua  in  tt  u 
they  choose.  A  little  bottom  heat  will  be  serviceable.  Do  not  ahlft  now  by 
any  means  if  you  wish  good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it. 

8k\weeo  as  Manure  por  Carkatioss  ( V— It  !s  a  good  msanit 

for  them,  but  should  be  thrown  together  and  allowed  to  decomooee,  and 
then  be  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  its  bulk  of  light  SAUdy  loam.  If 
not  experienced  we  would  no:  advise  yuu  to  use  ii  largely. 

EARI.T  Grapes  [J.  B.  CharUsworth). -To  obtain  early  Orapes  in  the  way 
you  allude  to  requires  considerable  experience  and  care.  Allowing  the  lata 
Grapes  to  hang  tfll  March  will  require  much  lesa  care  and  expenso. 

Various  ( Jf.  J7.).— If  the  Lilies  and  the  Dielytra  aro  very  dry  at  the  roots 
they  should  be  watered  before  plunging  them  in  the  forciog-bed.  It  Cilr 
for  moisture— that  is,  neither  wut  nor  dry,  they  will  absorb  moistnro  f^eai 
the  bed  of  leaves,  and  in  that  case  we  would  not  water  cntil  tbe  tops  begsn 
to  grow.  We  would  not  ropot  any  such  plants,  but  top-dre^s  with  ridi 
materiaL  Tour  propoaed  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  wall  will  do  well 
for  foliage  plants  and  Ferns.  Ton  do  not  say  the  height,  but  for  e  OMte- 
rate  heat  you  would  need  at  least  120  feet  of  four-lntm  pipe  to  Iteep  stovs 
flne-follaged  plants  healthy.  Tou  could  keep  Camellias  and  Asalesa  admir- 
ably in  such  a  house  in  winter,  or  at  any  time,  except  when  nf  aklng  grov& 
ana  setting  their  buds ;  but  then  you  could  not  keep  Ferns,  «e..  thst 
required  much  heat  at  the  same  time,  aa  the  extra  heat  wotild  be  too  aaaok 
for  the  Aaaleaa  and  Camellias. 

Book  {R.  H.  ^1.).— The  " Fmlt-Gardenhig  for  the  Many"  wiU  salt  yott. 
It  can  be  bad  free  by  post  fh>m  our  ofllce  for  five  penny  postage  stampi. 

AnoBBsa  (AfsMa).— Mr.  Weet,  wben  we  last  heard  of  Usa,  waa  reii^  at 
Boamemoath«  Hants. 
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^  OBmTBAWMKinjiis  HOT  FLOVsmiKO  (A  Totmg  Am4aeur).^Vf%  have  littlt 
oovbt  that  itoppinc  them  so  lata  aa  the  middle  of  July  wa»  tHe  eanse.  and 
oertelnly  w  If  yoa  lira  in  a  cold  diilriet. 
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-•EArmro  (A  Af6«0rt&«r).~Takethe8o{on8  fhnn  the  Barharossaat 

tb«  time  of  winter  pruning,  and  select  sneh  shoots  as  have  the  wood  well 

rlpenad,  the  jointa  short  or  olose  together,  ond  moderately  strong,  or  about 

tae  thlcniesa  of  the  middle  flnfrer,  not  thicker,  nor  of  smaller  sixe  than 

tlMit.     Other  siaes  and  deecrlptloni  of  wood  will  of  conrse  do,  hut  for 

•tanoBg  tloek  we  like  the  scion  strong;  but  if  the  stock  be  young  and 

*  V^'*"^  ihould  be  of  equal  size,  or  rather  under  than  abore  the  thick- 

of  the  stock.    Keep  the  scions  with  their  lowest  ends  ttuck  ia  moist 

■oil  in  a  cool  house.    When  the  eyes  of  the  stock  begin  to 

awell,  cut  it  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  place  desired 

for  the  insertion  of  the  graft  or  scion.    Choosing  a  smooth 

part  of  the  stock,  about  6  inches  below  the  point  to  which 

the  stoek  is  headed  down,  with  a  sharp  knife  take  a  slip 

of  wood  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  side  of  the 

stock  (6),  making  a  clean  cot.    Take  the  scion  (a),  and  cut 

it  from  behind  an  eye  downward?,  so  that  the  outoi^de  inay 

exactly  correspond  with  that  on  the  stock.    The  cut  should 

be  made  at  the  lowest  end  of  sdon.    Next  make  a  sloping- 

downwards  cut  in  the  stock,  and  about  three-quarters  of 

an  inch  in  length,  and  bslf  an  inch  deep,  commencing  half 

an  inch  from  the  upper  part  of  the  first  cut.    A  sloping  cut 

mutt  now  be  made  in  the  scion  from  the  bottom  upwards, 

exactly  corresponding  to  the  cleft  made  in  the  stodc,  so 

that  when  the  scion  and  stock  are  joined  together  they  will 

fit  into  each  other.     Insert  the  sdon  In  the  stock  after 

heading  the  seion  down  to  three  eyes,  takiag  care  that  the 

two  fit  bark  to  bark,  or,  if  the  stock  be  thick,  on  one  side 

at  least.     On  this  the  saccees  of  the  operation  depends ; 

therefore  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the  bark 

of  icion  and  stock  being  in  contact.     The  seion  be*nf 

adjusted,  bind  it  closely  to  the  stock,  but  not  too  tightly,  and 

be  very  careful  not  to  dinplace  the  scion.     Matting  or 

Cuba  bast  la  the  best  for  tying.    The  point  of  union  may 

then  be  eorered  with  clay,  but  if  the  operation  is  neatly 

performed  a  little  sphagnum  wrapped  touod  will  answer 

qu'te  as  well.     If  the  scion  take,  the   matting  may  be 

loosened  in  about  six  weeks,  and  removed  altogether  a 

fortnight  afterwards;  and  when  the  graft  grows  vigorously 

that  part  of  the  stock  abore  the  graft  should  be  out  away, 

which  can  be  done  more  safelv  at  the  summer  than  at  the 

winter  pruning.    One  shoot  only  will  be  required  to  train 

vp  the  rafter,  so  that  the  strongest  being  selected  after  the 

sdon  fairly  shoots  the  other  two  may  be  rubbed  off.    If  it 

bo  lata  before  the  stock  is  ready  for  grafting  the  scion  may  be  stuck  in  a 

Potato.    The  time  of  grafting  will  depend  on  the  time  of  year  when  the 

atock  commences  growth.    So  far  as  we  know  the  stock  has  no  influence 

on  the  flavonr  of  the  fruit,  and  a  Barbarossa  on  a  black  Hamburgh  will 

hare  the  rame  flavour  as  if  on  its  own  roots,  jnst  the  same  as  Peaches  on 

the  PInm  have  no  trace  of  the  flaroar  of  Plums. 

SHXvmro  Hkaths  akd  Az4X.kas  (A  Conttant  Reader,  DN»5ar).— When 
the  plants  have  done  blooming  and  are  beginning  to  grow,  Ih  a  good  season 
to  shift  these.  March  is  a  gockl  time  to  shut  Heatbs ;  ApnJ,  May,  and  June 
for  Asaleaa  blooming  in  the  months  preceding  those  named.  Mildew  on 
Heaths  is  diiefly  caused  through  a  damp  close  atmosphere,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  bat  more  etBdrnt  ventilation. 

PrnacAirniA  PmoKiifO— Ch&tsahthxmum  CxrrnHos— Pkhrs  Pottiho— 
CAiOLLza-BUDa  mot  KxFAMniMo  {Ro»t'bud),'-1ht  Pyracantha  should  be 
proned  in  spring,  cutting  out  or  thinning  the  shoots,  so  that  they  may  not 
overgrow  each  other  nor  grow  too  far  from  the  wall.  By  training-in  some 
yoong  shoots  from  the  bottom  between  the  old,  you  will  probably  obtain 
berries  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  »hrub.  Pot  the 
avttings  of  Chrysanthemums  singly  in  small  pots,  and  place  in  a  gentle  heat 
where  they  will  soon  root.  When  rooted  harden  off  and  winter  m  a  cold 
fHone,  protecting  from  severe  frost  by  a  covering  of  mau.  Pot  In  March 
into  24*s,  stopping  the  plants  to  five  leaves ;  pot  again  in  May  Into  nine-inch 
pots,  and  if  large  plsnu  are  desired,  transfer  them  to  13  or  lS«inch  pots 
early  in  July.  A  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  two-thirds  of  the 
fonner  to  one  of  the  latter,  will  grow  these  pisnts  well,  adding  a  little  sharp 
sand  if  the  soil  seems  deficient  of  iu  The  plants  may  be  stopped  in  Apiit 
to  make  them  boshy.  again  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  tor  the  last  time 
by  the  middle  of  July.  The  most  suitable  time  to  pot  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
sad  all  Ferns,  is  before  or  when  they  begin  to  grow,  and  that  time  is  Murch 
or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  Camellia  does  not  expand  throoKh  an  im- 
perfect root-actmn,  and  there  Is  no  |-emedy  but  to  plunge  in  a  mild  bottom 
heat,  with  a  top  best  of  W*  by  night. 

FaniT  Tbexs  ok  ak  East  Wali.  (Under  the  Shade). —Vft  have  no  doubt 
that  Pears  would  do  the  best  on  clay  soil  In  a  damp  climate.  You  do  not 
state  the  hdght  of  the  wall.  If  it  be  low  (10  feet),  one  tree  will  be  sufficient ; 
Imt  if  more  than  that  height  two  will  be  required.  By  the  Dnche^se  Pear 
ol  Jersey,  we  presimie  yon  mean  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  a  noble-looking 
Pear,  but  with  us  not  first-rate  from  a  wall,  though  rich  and  melting  from 
espsUers.  We  think  Marie  Louise,  in  sea«on  In  October  and  November,  and 
OIou  Morceao,  in  seeson  in  Decemuer  end  January,  will  suit  yon.  It  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  dig  a  rather  large  hole  and  put  in  some  good  loam  or  rich 
compost  so  as  to  give  them  a  sood  start.  There  is  no  better  stimulant  for 
Tfaies  in  snch  a  position  as  yours  than  applicaUons  of  weak  liquid  manure 
onee  or  twice  a-week.  The  Arams  died  down  through  the  dryuess  of  the 
situation  we  should  think. 

GaArmiO  Rosas  ok  the  Makxtti  Stock  (A  Subicriber  and  Lover  of 
Hoses}.— Prior  to  grafting  your  stocks  should  have  been  established  a  year 
in  pots.  Ton  may,  however,  do  as  yon  say,  pot  them  now  or  not  until  you 
pin  them  hi  February,  and  then  plunge  tnem  in  a  hotbod.  Tou  may  graft 
belore  potting,  and  you  will  need  no  sUy,  onlv  graft  low  enough  that  the 
point  of  nniou  can  be  covered  firmly  with  soil,  leaving  three  or  four  buds  of 
the  graft  above  the  surface.  Whip-grafting  is  the  best  mode,  and  that  will 
csBMr  it  naeassary  to  head  down  the  stoek  at  the  time  of  grsiting.  Owing 
to  the  stocks  not  bdng  esublished  a  .vear  in  pots,  the  plants  will  only  make 
moderate  growths  the  first  season.  Except  some  few  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
peliali^  and  tbesa^  the  dwarf  and  moderate  growers,  all  do  well  on  the 
Maaaltl  atoak.  To  gita  namaa  woold  only  ha  rapaating  than  from  a  cata- 
logia. 


DisBASBo  PxAK  Tftsis  {P^fnu)  .^T)x%  eraoked  froit  and  Uotahad  laavaa 
indicate  that  the  roota  do  not  supply  sufficient  s^.  Remove  the  aoll  firom 
above  the  roota  within  a  etreult  of  4  or  6  feet  round  each  tree,  and  replace  it 
with  Arash  aoil  mixed  with  waU-daaompueed  stable  manure.  Mulch  over  the 
roots  in  summer.  Your  Mossee  are— 1,  Bryum  lignlatom;  ^  Hyi^om 
loreum. 

VAaiooa  (C  f  .).— We  have  earefully  read  over  your  two  letters.    We 
regret  we  cannot  give  you  a  oorreat  seetion  of  the  Museat-honse  at  Bavflle, 
as  at  this  distance  of  time  we  might  make  a  mistake  In  some  minute  matters. 
We  will,  however,  privatdy  put  you  in  a  way  for  secnrhng  what  yoa  want. 
Mesnwhila  the  description  giVen  at  page  864  of  an  early  vinery  would  aupplj 
much  of  what  yon  want  for  an  early  Mnscat-hoose.   In  a  hoose  14  feet  wide 
we  woold  have  three  four-inch  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  either  oovarad  with 
rubble  or,  better  aiill.  In  a  chamber  with  slate  over  It,  and  6  or  8  iaehas  of 
rubble  over  the  slate,  and  then  from  20  to  24  inches  of  open  turfy  soiL   The 
rubble  with  openings  would  aeenre  thorough  drainage.     One  reaaon  why 
the  Vinea  planted  in  old  Pioa-beda  in  large  houses,  after  all  the  tan  was 
removed,  and  suitable  soil  was  put  in  its  place,  were  more  ^ffr^tfd  with 
mildew  than  in  the  case  of  Vines  planted  out  of  doors,  we  believe  to  he 
owing  to  the  want  of  dra'msge^  and  perhaps  the  want  of  heat  at  the  roots. 
If  two  fonr-inoh  pipes  had  been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  these  old  Pine^Mda, 
rough  rubble  or  stout  slate  placed  over  them,  6  or  8  inches  of  rubble  above 
that,  with  a  few  little  openings  in  the  front  wall  of  the  pit  to  let  out  extra 
moisture,  and  then  plenty  of  piping  for  atmospheric  heating,  eo  aa  to  give 
plenty  or  air,  we  believe  that  mildew  oould  scarcely  be  present,  or  eontlnae 
long  if  it  did  mske  its  appearance.  In  snch  drcumstances  we  have  seen  fine 
Grapes  produced  flree  fIrom  all  disease,  as  the  roots  and  tops  were  oompletdy 
under  contrd.    We  hare  sddom  seen  a  more  elegant  house  for  Pines  than 
the  section  shown  at  page  356,  and  commanding  more  conveniences.    Were 
that  house  to  be  used  for  an  early  vinery  or  Muscat-house  we  would  prefer 
the  house  to  be  1  foot  or  15  inches  higher  at  the  ridge.    We  would  require 
no  pits,  but  have  a  latticed  path  underneath  the  ridge,  foor  pipes,  as  now, 
in  a  shallow  chamber,  rubble  aboTe,  and  then  the  sod,  four  pipes  In  front 
above  the  level  of  the  shelf  shown,  and  two  at  back  dose  to  the  waU.    The 
Tines  to  be  planted  behind  the  front  pipes  and  in  front  of  the  back  pipes— 
say  a  foot  distant  in  either  case.    But  we  feel  convinced  that  in  saying  this 
your  judgment  is  quite  as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  ours.    Yonr  present  long 
range  of  houses  facing  south-east  would  be  mnch  improved  by  a  hipped 
roof.     So  &r  as  we  recollect  the  sash-barii  and  glasing  were  old.    The 
heavy  rafters  and  sash-bars  gave  a  great  amount  of  shade.    The  eaping  of 
the  rafters  might  be  reduced  with  advantage,  and  when  f^resh  sashes  were 
wanted,  the  glasing  with  large  instead  of  small  squares  would  be  a  D^eat 
advantage.    It  is  impossible  in  your  climate  to  have  too  mnch  sunlight  if 
you  have  ventilating  power  to  oountersct  it  when  necessary.    We  should 
approve  of  yonr  proposed  arrangements  for  sneh  a  new  range,  and  a  large 
tubular  boiler,  or  even  a  saddle-back  would  answer.    If  we  have  any  pre- 
ference for  the  former  it  is  because  it  is  essier  fed  with  fuel  from  the  top. 
If  yon  use  the  whole  square  for  forcing  purpoeee  we  would  prafbr  havii^ 
two  boilers  to  use  oomUned  or  separatdy^the  one  as  a  reserve.    It  is  too 
much  risk  to  have  such  s  square  of  fordng-housee  depending  on  one  bc^er. 
After  seeing  much,  and  experiencing  much,  and  incidentallv  speaklog  well 
of  some  boilers,  our  real  opbiion  is  that  there  is  but  little  difference  betwedn 
them  when  wdl  set  and  well  wrought.    As  to  iron  houses,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  lightness  and  durability,  and  if  well  painted  and  oarefhlly 
glazed— that  is,  ndtber  tight  nor  loose,  they  will  answer  the  purpose  quite 
as  well  as  wood  if  the  saiibes  are  fixed.    Houses  will  ever  be  more  eeonoml* 
cally  managed  if  the  roofe  are  fixtures,  and  the  ventilators  placed  baek  and 
front.  Independently  of  the  roofs.    For  general  purposes  It  Is  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  rafters  and  main  supports  of  Iron,  and  the  saahes  of  wood. 
Great  lightness  will  thus  be  secured,  and  the  houses  will  require  much  leaa 
firing  than  if  all  the  bars  were  also  of  iron.    Paint  as  yon  will,  iron  roolb 
will  cost  more  for  fuel,  and  require  more  rentilating  power  in  sniBmar. 
One  great  drawback  in  iron  roofs  is  that  if  neglected  aa  to  painting  the  dr^ 
from  them  is  ruinous  to  all  vegetation  b';neath  them.    Wooden  houses  are 
now  built  very  light,  hot  where  much  was  done  and  fine  effeet  an  objeet, 
before  building  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  look  at  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Bewley,  Blaokrock,  near  Dublin,  where  some  arrangements  will  be  found 
worthy  of  adoption,  or  affording  liints  for  our  practice.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  the  grounds  at  your  andent  place  are  likely  to  be  laid  out  so  beautifUly. 
Yon  will  find  some  good  hints  in  the  *'Vine  Manual"  published  at  oor 
office. 

lK8TBCcnov(il  Toung  Z7>uler-ffar<feBer).— We  should  have  answered  rem 
sooner  but  yonr  letter  was  overlooked.  We  should  recommend  you  to  select 
Trentham. 

BaiTiBH  Fbbhs  ( W.  W,  D«niU>u>).^}iT.  F.  Y.  Brooas,  of  25,  Hart  Street* 
Bloomsbury  ^Square,  can  supply  collections  of  Ferns  as  required.  Mr. 
Brocas  has  for  some  time  been  preparing  sets  of  Ferns  and  other  plants  for 
Christmas' and  New  Year's  present*. 

Nambs  of  FauiTB(2).  0,  JS.;.— They  must  be  local  varieties,  for  we  do 
not  recognise  one  of  them.    They  probably  came  from  the  cider  district. 

Nambs  op  Mosses  (r.  P.).— I,  Hypnnm  alopeonrum;  2,  Bryum  liga- 
latnm;  6,  Marchantia;  4,  D*cranum  scoparium  (approaching  Dieranum 
majus);  5,  Dieranum  scoparium  or  Dicraoum  Dillcnii;  6,  Pdystichaoi 
undulatum ;  7,  Hypnum  splendens;  8,  Hypnum  dendroides. 

Namks  or  Plants  (TrecaUyn).—!,  Polypodium  valgare,  and  2,  Its  Tar. 
cambncum;  3,  Bleehnum  spicant.  (C  iJ.,  fyeatmeath).—l,  Ijastraa  dila- 
tuta;  2,  Asplenium  adiantnm-nigrum.  {G.  X.).— Calantbe  vestlfta.  (A 
WcUhman).—!,  Maxillaria,  perhaps  aurea-fulva;  the  spedmen  is  insuffi- 
cient; 2,  Next  week ;  8,  L.omaria  boreulis;  4.  The  young  barren  frond  of 
some  Lomaria,  perhaps  lanceolata ;  6,  Ptei  is  cretlea ;  6,  A^>leninm  hnlbi- 
ferum.  (if.  C.).—l, Cyrtominm  falcatum ;  2,  Adiantum oondnnnm ;  8,  A.  ra- 
niforme:  4,  beiaginella  robusta  ;  6,  Selaginella  sp.  (bad  specimen)  ;  6,  Aa- 
pidium  hispldulum;  7,  Selaginella  pubescens.  (A  Welshman).—!,  8da- 
gmella  Galeottii.  (A  Lady  i^ubseriber).—!,  Lastrea  dilataU;  3,  SelsglneUa 
pubescens ;  3,  A^lenium  marinum ;  4,  unnameable  from  such  a  bad 
specimen. 

POIJLTET.  £££.  and  HOUSfiHOLB  CHEONICLB. 


BRAHMA  P00TBA8. 

Ik  diBcnsBing  the  puri^  of  any  breed,  the  defence  must 
depend  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  attack.    The  aMail- 
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aste  of  the  poor  Brafamaa  are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one 
hand  they  axe  hybrids ;  ^n  the  other,  ihey  may  be  pure,  but 
only  a  variety  of  Cochin.  Much  hae  been  written  on  both 
tlieie  points.  Were  the  first  position  tenable,  should  we 
not,  long  ere  this,  have  arrived  at  instances  of  the  Chitta- 
gong,  £i,,  &0.  ?  and,  when  I  say  we,  I  do  not  mean  I — 
by  myself,  I — in  my  alphabetical  capacity — but  all  those 
Brahma  breeders  who  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
truth;  for,  in  starting,  it  may  be  at  once  laid  down  as 
oertaia  that  the  question  of  purity,  even  if  settled  adversely 
to  the  Brahmas,  would  not  shrmk  their  admirers,  whose 
name  is  legion.  We  have  learnt  to  value  them  for  their 
B&any  us^ul  propertiea,  which,  as  was  lately  noticed  by  one 
of  your  correspondents,  other  breeds  do  not  possess ;  and  I 
suspect  we  shall  stick  to  them.  Certainly,  if  we  did  so 
doring  the  many  years  of  suspicion  and  coolness,  more 
certamly  now,  when  they  may  be  called  the  popular  fowl, 
and  when  schedule-framers  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
th^  enter  well. 

Looking  to  either  method  of  attack,  the  question  of  histoiy 
and  origin  is  a  matter  of  importance ;  but  is  it  an  essential  ? 
la  it  a  9ifM  quA  non  of  a  pure  breed  ?  If  so,  our  "puree" 
will  be  sadly  curtailed.  Let  us  turn  to  the  "  Poultiy-Book" 
— ^that  beautiful  work  which  one  of  "our  Editors"  assisted 
in  giving  to  us  lovers  of  fowls — ^what  do  we  find  there  ? 

Dorking:  "We  have  sought  for  information  as  to  the 
time  when  Dorking  and  its  fowls  first  became  noticed,  but 
our  inquiry  has  been  fruitless."  The  history  and  origin  of 
the  Doridng,  though  styled  par  excellence  in  that  book  the 
"  English  fowV  is  involved  in  uncertamty. 

&)anish:  "Best  Spanish  have  been  obtained  from  Hol- 
laiid."  There  is  a  very  probable  reason  assigned ;  still  it  is 
ve^  strange  that  the  best  should  have  migrated  to  Holland. 

Hamburghs :  Origin  uncertain. 

Qame :  No  account  given,  simply  that  they  are  essentially 

Cochin:  These  seem  undoubtedly  to  have  come  irom 
Shaagfaae;  but,  despite  the  efforts  made  to  call  them  by 
iheir  right  name,  Codiin  has  stuck  to  them. 

Polands :  "Which  of  these  is  to  be  considered  the  FoHsh 
birthplace  we  are  not  specially  informed,  nor  does  it  appear 
probable  that  any  inquiries,  however  carefully  conducted, 
are  now  likely  to  settle  the  question."  "With  Poland, 
oertadnly,  we  have  nothing  to  connect  these  birds." 

Now,  in  these  two  latter  breeds  we  have  a  country  giving 
ita  name  to  certain  breeds,  yet  having  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  May  not  this  be  the  case  with  Brahmas  ?  I  know 
nothing  of  Dr.  Bennett,  but  it  is  possible  that,  having  got 
at  the  source  of  the  Brahma,  he  may  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Brahma  Pootra  for  the  very  purpose  of  miBleading 
others,  whilst,  perhaps,  they  may  be  found  somewhere  on 
the  American  continent.  Nay !  he  may  have  gone  fturther — 
he  may  have  stated  the  descent  as  a  cross  for  the  same 

Surpose  of  misleading ;  and,  as  Bamum  had  something  to 
o  with  them,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  all  we  know 
from  American  sources  is  "Hum!"  To  all  this  we  can 
only  say,  If  history  and  origin  are  essential,  what  must  be 
said  of  the  many  established  and  pure  breeds  that  have  not 
got  any  ? 

Hybrids,  it  is  allowed,  return  to  one  or  other  particular 
type ;  and  as  the  Brahmas  have  been  with  us  some  fifteen 

SMura— I  have  myself  kept  them  some  eleven  or  twelve — it 
time  they  reverted,  if  they  ever  intend  doing  so.  Still 
they  show  no  signs  this  way;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
liAve  become  more  settled,  and  points  of  feather  are  actually 
being  insisted  on.    This  is  a  hybrid,  forsooth ! 

I  turn  again  to  the  "Poultry-Book"  ("Brahma  Pootra," 
page  177),  and  there  I  read,  "  There  are  birds  of  the  Malay 
and  Shanghae  families  by  whose  union  such  colours  would 
probably  appear."  To  this  is  appended  a  foot-note,  that  in 
1858,  at  Famingham  Show  a  pen  of  fowls  was  shown  very 
similar  to  the  Brahmas,  and  stated  to  be  a  cross  between 
Malay  and  Speckled  Dorking.  Yes,  but  were  these  feathered? 
I  know  not.  The  "  Poultry-Book  "  then  continues — "  If  the 
teat  of  like  producing  Hke  for  several  generations  should 
Vi  aneoeoafttUy  afforded  by  &ahma  Poo(^nm>  other  grounds 
must  be  sought  for  by  those  who  would  consign  this  alleged 
variety  to  the  comparative  ignominy  of  a  hybrid  origin."  I 
would  draw  especial  attention  to  these  words.  It  appears 
"to  me  that  the  Brahmas  have  bred  true  to  feather — that 


like  has  produced  like :  therefore  Bralunaa,  udng  the 
ment  of  "  our  Editors,"  are  not  of  hybrid  origin. 

If  this  part  of  the  argument  is  satisikoiorily  dispeged  d, 
let  us  see  whether  they  are  only  a  variety  of  Cochin.  Ware 
I  asked  the  question,  I  should  reply  as  distinctly  as  I  oould. 
Certainly  not.  To  decide  Haia  very  knotty  iKnnt,  let  ns  «ee 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  pure  breed.  Aooordla^  to 
notes  from  "our  Editors"  I  gather  that  many  ^itTirtMi 
which  our  sharp-sighted  preelections  discover  amoozit  to 
nothing,  and  only  prove  a  variety.  I  set  these  aside;  there- 
fore, not  that  I  consider  them  of  any  importance,  and  I  take 
liiese  words  of  "  our  Editors  "  as  my  guide—"  If  a  Krd  is 
like  another  in  its  form  and  plumage,  they  are  of  Ae  same 
species."  While  I  write  these  words  I  fancy  I  hear  my  <M 
bird  crowing — he  happens  to  be  miles  and  miles  away — aa 
though  he  would  say,  "Do  not  q^are  tiiem.  Hit  them 
hard,  though  they  have  got  plenty  of  friends ;"  and  thus 
encouraged  I  turn  again  to  me  "  Poultzy-Book."  There  I 
find  the  back  of  Cochin  described  as  "fiat."  Thia  deaer^ 
tion  is  followed  by  that  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  no  mean  anthority, 
by-the-by.  He  says,  *'  drooping  forward,  toifh  the  huider  ptni 
contequenthf  raited."  These  italics  are  my  own.  When  I 
bred  Cochins,  and  loved  them  dearly  for  many  years,  Ifiked 
my  birds  to  rise  from  shoulders  to  tail.  I  beUeve  ^e  best 
birds  are  so  now.  I  put  it  plainly  to  all  my  brother  Brahma 
fanciers.  Is  this  the  form  l^t  we  desire  in  our  pets  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  a  drop  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  tail ;  the  very  reverae,  in  fiEust,  and  in  the 
"  Poultry-Book  "  I  fdso  find  1^  given  as  (diaracteristio  of 
the  Brahma. 

Again  I  find  a  decided  difference  of  form  in  the  brow  as 
compared  with  the  Cochin.  It  may  be  argued,  these  dif- 
ferences come  from  the  Malay  origin,  but  by  the  previous 
extracts  from  the  "Poultry-Book"  I  c(maider  the  hybrid 
question  disposed  of. 

There  is  a  farther  difference  in  form  in  the  tail ;  not  caij 
is  it  longer  and  more  u^mght  than  that  of  the  Codiin^  bat 
the  sickle  feathers  separate,  curving  outwards  like  that  of 
the  Black  Cock.  This  I  have  not  seen  in  Cochins.  In  the 
Brahma  hen  I  have  frequently  seen  what  I  consider  the 
equivalent  of  tMs — one  feather  on  each  side  separate  from 
the  rest. 

I  think,  too,  there  is  no  question  amongst  those  who  hare 
eaten  both  that  there  is  a  greater  dep&  of  breast  m  the 
Brahma. 

Are  these  "  differences  of  form "  sufficient  ?  If  ao^  I 
have  failed.  To  those  who  do  not  think  them  sufficient  I 
tender  yet  a  few  observations.  Are  the  differences  of  £om 
between  a  reddish-faced  Spanish  and  a  whitish-fiMied  Blacik 
Hamburgh  as  marked  ?  The  combs  are  immaterial,  and  it 
will  be  observed  that  I  have  laid  no  stress  upon  the  form  of 
the  Brahma  comb,  now  generally  seen.  Ag^ain:  are  sot 
these  differences  greater  than  between  Game  and  Game 
Bantams  than  those  that  exist  between  Black  Hambnqih 
and  Black  Bantams  ? 

When  to  the  differences  of  form,  considered  essential  by 
"  our  Editors,"  we,  who  have  watched  them  closely,  deted; 
differences  of  character  in  the  Brahmas  to  the  other  variety ; 
but  to  all  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  if  they  are  not  hybrids  they 
are  equally  distinct  from  Cochins.  The  charactenstics 
have  been  noticed  at  various  times  lately  in  your  pageB: 
one  that  I  have  not  seen  noticed  is  the  gpreater  precod^  of 
the  cockerel — he  crows  earlier,  &c.  All  these  help  to  prove 
the  position.  But  I  have  chosen  to  stake  my  hobby  on  the 
difference  of  form,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  prove  them  the 
veriest  mongrel,  I  shall  not  think  one  iota  the  worse  of  ^em. 
Were  I  compelled  to  resign  all  save  one,  thenBrahmas  for  me. 

In  conclusion,  dear  Messrs.  Editors,  let  me  say  that  your 
late  quotation  of  "  A  man  convmced  against  his  will,"  Ae^ 
admits  of  another  application,  and  may  be  used  against 
yourselves  ae  well  as  against  those  who  think  with— 
T.  B.  A.  Z. 

[We  have  never  had  a  doubt,  and  we  still  have  no  doabt, 
that  the  Brahma  Pootra  fowl  is  a  variety  of  tiie  Codiin- 
China,  and  if  ever  a  fact  was  satisfftctorily  proved,  then  the 
fact  is  proved  that  they  are  only  a  variety.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  variety  was  pro> 
duced  by  cross-breeding  between  a  Cochin-China  and  a 
Chittagcmg  fowl,  and  here  let  ua  remark,  tiiat  oroaa-breeding 
is  totally  different  from  hybridising.    A  hybrid  is  the  pro- 
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cUioe,  asnaUy  bonen,  between  two  different  geneiA,  as  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  ass.  A  cross-bred  is  between  two 
species  or  varieties  of  the  same  g^ns,  as  between  a  eart- 
horse  and  a  racehorse.  Hybrids,  when  they  are  not  barren, 
nsnaUy  breed  back  to  one  of  Idie  forms  of  the  original 
parents,  as  when  a  hybrid  is  produced  between  a  Linnet  and 
a  Cansiry ;  bat  a  variety,  when  not  a  mere  accident,  will  oon- 
tinne  to  propagate  itself  truly.  Thns  aU  the  Ooehin-Chinas 
breed  true,  though  differing  merely  in  colour. 

We  aocept  the  sentence  as  our  own,  that  *•  If  a  bird  is 
like  another  in  its  form  and  plumage,  they  are  of  the  same 
species  ;"  and  we  would  willingly  abide  by  the  decision  which 
any  ornithologist  would  arrive  at,  who  knowing  nothing  of 
^e  dilute,  had  a  Brahma  Footra  cock  and  hen  shown  to  him 
by  the  side  of  a  Codiin-China  cock  and  hen  of  the  same  age. 
There  may  be  slight  differences  in  the  slope  of  tiie  back ; 
there  may  be  more  meat  on  the  breast  (iuUy  accounted  for  by 
the  Chittagong  cross) ;  there  may  be  other  slight  variations, 
bat  these  cannot  shake  any  man's  judgement  who  sees  the 
birds  side  by  side,  the  chanicteristics  of  the  breed,  in  form 
and  in  plumage,  are  borne  by  both. 

We  see  no  force  in  the  observation,  that  the  origin  of  other 
breeds  of  fowls  is  not  known,  unless  it  be  to  strengthen 
the  conclusion  as  to  the  Brahmas  being  a  vaftety,  for  their 
origin  it  known.  Nor  do  we  see  that  the  Black  Bantam 
resembling  in  some  respects  another  black  breed,  proves 
more  than  that  the  latter  may  have  ministered  to  procure  the 
colour  of  the  other,  just  as  the  Game  cock  has  ministered 
to  produce  the  Game  Bantam;  similarly  the  Chittagong 
ministered  to  produce  the  Brahma  variety  of  the  Cochin- 
China.] 

COCHIN  CHINAS  AT  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

Thb  report  of  the  Birmingham  Show  shows  a  falling-off 
<^  JBIOO  in  poultry  sales  compared  with  last  year.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  in  a  gp^eat  measure  to  the  holders 
of  birds  being  unwilling  to  dispose  of  their  best  specimens. 
Capt.  Heaton  refused  <£25  par  pen  for  his  two  first-prize  pens 
of  Buff  Cochins,  and  the  gentleman  who  offered  this  would 
doubtless  have  given  a  higher  price,  but  Capt.  Heaton  de- 
clined to  sell ;  J815  159.,  was  also  refiised  for  another  pair  of 
Buff  hens ;  JglO  10*.,  for  a  pair  of  Buff  pullets ;  and  jBId  15*., 
f<»  a  Buff  cockerel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  other 
large  sums  were  refused  in  other  classes.  These  came  under 
my  own  notice. — C.  F.  E. 


POULTRY-KEEPING  FEOM  A  COMMEECLAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 

I  PUBPOss  including  in  this  essay  directions  for  natural 
and  artificial  hatching,  as  well  as  rearing  and  fattening 
chickens,  also  Aimishing  plans,  Novations,  sections,  and 
details  of  the  buildings  and  ^paratus  required.  In  so 
doing  I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  all  technical  expressions, 
and  I  shall  not  touch  upon  topics  which  have  no  immediate 
concern  with  poultry  breeding  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  exclusively  to  giving  pub- 
hdtj  to  such  facts  as  I  have  proved  by  actual  experience. 

I  must,  however,  caution  my  readers  not  to  be  startled  by 
the  novel  plan  of  hatching,  rearing,  and  fattening  poultry 
which  I  advocate,  and  of  which  they  cannot  find  corrobora- 
tion in  any  book ;  and  I  advise  them,  before  criticising  the 
principles  herein  put  forth,  to  well  weigh  all  that  is  stated, 
and  I  am  confident  that  every  one  will  admit  that  they  are 
based  upon  sound  sanitary  and  scientific  laws. 

THX  NXCS88ABT  AFPLIANCBS  POS  SUCCBSSFUL  POITLTBT 

BSEXDING. 

An  impression  universally  prevails  that  poultry  cannot 
posBiJUy  be  bred  with  profit  except  on  £anns,  and  then  only 
^en  bred  in  large  numbers.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  as 
^  few  head  of  poultry  will  yield  proportionately  as  much 
profit  as  any  larger  number.  For  instance:  whereas,  in 
|si^  establishments  heavy  expenses  are  incurred  for  build- 
ings, rent,  machinery,  and  labour,  these  charges  do  not 
Occur  with  the  amateur  breeder,  who  attends  to  his  poultry 
personally.  It  is  true  that  large  establishments  can  buy 
their  grain  cheaper,  and  grow  their  own  vegetables;  but 
this,  again^  is  compensated  with  the  amateur,  by  his  obtain- 


ing a  better  price  for  his  eggs  or  poaltry,  even  if  used  for  his 
own  oonsvmption,  than  -U^  large  breeder,  who  is  oUiged  to 
sell  his  produce  throu^  a  salesman  at  wholesale  i»io8e. 

However,  to  obtain  soeh  satisfactory  results  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  observe  certain  sanitary  laws  in  the  construction 
of  the  poaKxy  home,  sand,  see  that  the  dietary  scale  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  confined  state,  and,  in  fact,  providing  the 
poultry  with  an  equivalent  of  such  food  as  they  could  pick 
up  when  in  a  free  state. . 

The  poultry  home  I  suggest  is  applicable  alike  to  amateurs 
and  la^e  breeders,  and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation 
of  one  cock  and  six  hens  for  breeding,  or  twelve  hens  for 
laying,  and  twenty-four  half-grown  <Siickens;  and  as  the 
same  principle  must  be  carried  out  whether  in  small  or 
large  establishments,  it  follows  that  where  it  requires  only 
one  home  for  seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  birds,  it  wiU 
require  100  homes  for  700, 1200,  or  2400  birds,  and  so  on, 
in  propcMrtion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  breeding  establish- 
ment. This  {dan  has,  moreover,  the  advantages  of  ke^nng 
the  races  and  sexes  separate,  of  affording  the  means  of  easy 
inspection,  and  of  extending  and  multiplying  the  homes 
grsMiually  with  the  growth  of  the  establishment,  besides 
facilitating  the  labour  in  feeding  and  hatching  and  the 
sanitary  requirements. 

Another  erroneous  idea  entertained  is  that  pouliay  wiH 
never  thrive  well  in  a  confined  state ;  whilst,  in  fact,  th^ 
will  thrive  much  better,  and  be  much  more  productive,  Utaji 
when  left  roaming  about,  in  all  weathers,  in  search  of  food, 
provided  the  directions  given  hereafter  be  imphcitly  followed* 
However,  it  is  so  far  true,  that  poultry  confined  in  a  damp 
place,  ill-ventilated,  and  not  affo»led  a  diet  adapted  to  their 
confined  state,  can  never  thrive.  But  whose  fault  is  this  ? 
Why  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  person  cannot  thrive 
during  solitary  confinement,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
prisoners  with  a  regular  diet,  comfortable  cells,  and  appro- 
priate labour,  soon  become  very  sleek  and  healthfril  in 
appearance,  and  that  in  proportion  there  is  less  disease  and 
fewer  deaths  in  prisons  than  among  the  free  population, 
who  are  compelled  to  seek  a  precarious  living  in  all  kinds  <k 
weather,  and  whose  home  is  a  wretched  hovel,  deficient  in 
all  sanitary  requirements.  Moreover,  farmers  have  now  for 
a  number  of  years  carried  on  successfiiHy,  in  confined  spaces, 
the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle,  which  are  called  stall- 
fed  cattle,  and  which  system,  although  nominally  more 
expensive,  is  yet  far  more  profitable  than  the  ordinary 
method ;  and  why  should  the  same  system  not  be  extended 
to  poultry  ? 

In  general  the  management  of  poultry  is  considered  of 
too  little  importance,  and  is  left  pretty  well  to  chance.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  years  poultry  exhibitions  have  created 
a  taste  for  poultry  breeding ;  but  this  is  confined  solely  to 
amateurs,  and  what  may  be  called  fancy  poultry  breeding. 
Yet,  amongst  all  domestic  animals,  the  fowl  is,  in  proportion 
to  its  cost  or  keep,  the  most  profitable  and  usefrd ;  and  here- 
after I  will  prove,  by  figures  obtained  by  actual  experience, 
that  poultry  can  be  reared  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  4d.  per 
pound,  leaving  a  hands<»ne  profit  to  the  produoer.  Now, 
such  results,  particularly  when  butchers'  meat  is  lOd.  and  Is. 
per  pound,  and,  moreover,  daily  rising  in  price,  in  coBse 
quence  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  decrease 
of  pasturage,  ought  to  prove  a  sufficient  stimulant  to  the 
pubUc  at  large  to  g^ve  a  little  more  attention  and  considara* 
tion  to  an  increased  production  of  such  valuable  animal 
food,  which,  by  proper  management,  could,  within  a  veiy 
few  years,  become  as  much  tiie  food  of  the  poor  as  it  now 
forms  a  delicacy  for  the  table  of  the  rich. 

However,  to  obtain  such  favourable  results,  it  is  absobitelj 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  hereafter  at 
regards  the  construction  of  the  poultry  home,  the  saaitaiy 
arrangements,  and  the  dietary  scale. 

,A  POUI/TBT  HOU 

Ought  to  consist  of  four  separate  compartments,  exc^ueiTe 
of  the  glass-covered  passage,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  to  fiunlitate  the  service  at  all  times  aad 
in  all  weather. 

Ist.  A  roosting  and  laying  compartment,  or  bed-room* 

2nd.  A  glass-covered  run,  or  Uving-room,  in  wkidi  thegr 
can  be  confined  in  wet  weather. 

3rd.  A  hatching-room,  or  state  bed-room. 

4th.  An  open  run,  or  park. 
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THS  OPBN  BUN. 

Starting  with  the  weU-ascertained  fact  that  poultry  cannot 
possibly  wrive  or  bo  kept  in  g^ood  health  on  damp  gproond,  it 

becomes  necessary,  where  the  snr- 

W*  ^^       face  is  not  gravelly,  to  make  an 

'"  *"     artificial  dry  mn.  This  is  best  ac- 

complished with  concrete,  which, 
besides  being  cheaper  than  ijag- 
stones  or  bricks,  does  not  absorb 
the  moistore,  and  is  mnch  warmer 
to  the  feet.  This  run  should  be 
formed  slightly  concave,  as  shown 
in  Jig,  1,  and  have  an  incline 
towards  its  end,  where  the  rain 
water  can  be  discharged  into  a 
drain  communicating  with  the 
duck  pond. 

Fiff'  1.  During  summer  a  few  inches 

Transrene  sectioii  of  floor  for   deep  of    gravel,    and    in  winter 

opearan,  showing  aUo drain-    ^y^^^  g  ^^^  ^^^^  of  horse  ma- 

nure,  ought  to  cover  the  floor  of 
this  run,  which  will  afford  the  fowls  ample  exercise  by 
scratching  and  running. 

The  sides  and  top  should  be  formed  of  galvanised  iron 
netting,  of  about  li-inch  mesh  for  full-grown  poultry,  and 
1-inch  mesh  for  chickens. 

In  fine  weather  'ttie  food  should  be  thrown  broadcast  in 
this  run,  but  in  wet  weather  the  poultry  ought  to  be  fed 
from  feeding-vessels  or  fountains  (see  Jigs.  2,  3,  4),  placed  in 
the  roosting-room,  near  the  door  of  the  covered  run. 


Fig.  3. 
Diinklng-fonnUin. 


Fig.  8. 
Feeding'trongb. 


Fig.  4. 

Section  of 
fccding.fountain. 

Some  persons  recommend  the  sides  of  the  run  to  be 
boarded  to  the  height  of  2  feet,  to  prevent  the  cocks  of 
the  acyacent  runs  fighting  together.  This,  however,  in  so 
narrow  a  run,  would  partially  exclude  the  sun,  which  is  not 
desirable;  besides,  cocks,  after  a  few  days*  acquaintance, 
become  very  neighbourly. 

Tlie  above  fountains  are  constructed  on  the  principle  that, 
when  placed  with  their  openings  towards  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  wall,  the  poultry  will  be  unable  to  scratch  any  dirt 
in,  nor  can  the  droppings  from  the  perches  fall  in. 

THB   OLASS-COVERED  BUN. 

The  floor  of  this  compartment  should  be  composed  of  at 
least  6  inches  deep  of  finedy-sifted  gritty  stuff,  such  as  road 
dust,  ashes,  and  sand,  and  on  this  it  would  be  well  to 
sprinkle  occasionally  some  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  would 
prevent  vermin  breeding  on  the  fowls.  It  is  the  universal 
belief  that  fowls  powder  themselves  to  get  rid  of  vermin 
on  their  body ;  but  such  is  not  exactly  the  case.  The  fact 
is  fowls,  like  all  the  other  feathered  tribe,  perspire  freely,  par- 
tioularly  so  in  the  night.  This  perspiration  clogs  their 
feathers,  consequently  they  perform  their  ablution  in  gpritty 
dust*  on  the  same  principle  that  human  beings  do  in  water, 
to  get  rid  of  the  dried  perspiration,  and  to  expand  their 
feauiers.  The  same  can  be  seen  performed  by  the  birds  of 
the  air,  who,  on  a  dry  hot  summer  day,  make  their  ablutions 
in  the  dust  of  the  roads. 

In  iiiia  run  the  fowls  must  be  kept  close  during  wet 
weather,  as  wet  feathers  are  most  h\jurious  to  their  health, 
partioularly  when  they  are  confined. 

The  sides  of  this  run  should  be  boarded,  and  occasionally 
whitewashed.  The  glass  frame  forming  the  roof  should  be 
made  to  open  the  same  as  a  forcing-friune,  so  as  to  admit  of 
free  ventilation.  A  perch  ought  also  to  be  fixed  in  this 
compartment*  and  the  door  communicating  with  the  outer 
run  should,  in  the  winter  time,  be  dosed  at  night. — G.  K. 
GxTSLiN,  Civil  Engineer,  London, 

{To  he  continued,) 


THE  LEEDS  POULTEY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  exhibition  of  poultry,  though  numbering  more  than 
seven  hundred  pens,  was  doubtless  ii^ured  materially  by 
the  fact  that  Lom  Tredegar's  annual  meeting  was  held  the 
year  simultaneously  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  many  pens  entered  by  their  propriekois 
for  both  meetings  were  finally  reserved  for  exhibition  a! 
Newport,  not  a  few  owners  supposing  that  the  competi- 
tion would  be  less  severe  than  at  Lee(&,  and,  as  a  neceaury 
result,  the  chances  of  their  own  success  at  Newport  would 
be  greater.  It  is  really  amusing  that,  after  so  much  pre- 
vious provision,  so  many  mistakes  of  judgment  should  have 
arisen,  for  certain  it  is  that  in  Spanish,  Dorking^,  and  Co- 
chins the  competition  at  Leeds  was  the  very  reverse  of 
severe,  and  the  probabilities  necessarily  are  that  had  thej 
been  present  at  Leeds,  pens  out  of  the  prize  list  alti^ether 
at  Newport  might  have  (in  these  particular  classes),  been 
successful  prizetakers. 

The  arrangements  of  the  pens  at  Leeds  were  excellent,  and 
the  care  taken  of  the  birds  betokened  rather  that  they  were 
overfed  than  the  contrary.  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  too  great  a  supply  of  food  after  long  travelling  is  equally 
undesirable  f^  poultry  as  *'  short-commons ; "  the  want  of 
exercise  tending  to  produce  indigestion,  more  especially  in 
such  specimens  as  are  not  accustomed  to  exhibition. 

In  Spanish  fowls  Mr.  Teebay,  of  Preston,  took  the  first 
prizes  for  both  the  old  and  also  the  chickens ;  thou^  very 
excellent  birds,  they  were  not  shown  in  the  high  exhibi- 
tion trim  we  have  so  frequently  seen  them.  Of  the  remain- 
ing Spanish  fowls  little  is  worthy  of  mention,  save  that 
one  or  two  pens  lost  position  altogether  from  the  amoont  of 
''  trimming  "  that  had  been  adopted  prior  to  sending  them. 
This  practice  is  now  \mfortunately  so  prevalent  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  Spanish  fanciers  seem  to  think  the  removal  of 
actiially  every  vestige  of  feather  on  the  face  is  an  improve- 
ment— a  mistake  the  loss  of  premiums  will  best  tend  to 
remove,  and  abolish  altogether.  ^ 

The  Dorkiiigs  of  Sir  St.  George  Gore  were  good,  and  well 
shown ;  but  the  paucity  of  Dorkings  of  even  a  medium  dsss 
was  painfully  apparent  to  every  one. 

So  many  of  the  pens  of  Cochiiis  were  empty  (although  the 
entries  were  not  a  few),  that  it  was  really  a  difficulty  to  find 
suitable  pens  to  receive  the  premiums  of  the  Society,  these 
three  first-named  classes  being  quite  the  least  favoured  in 
the  showyard. 

The  Game  fowls  exhibited  at  Leeds  were,  however,  very 
good,  and  the  classes  well  filled.  Of  all  specimens,  peihaps, 
the  Brown  Beds  had  the  call  in  their  favour,  though  many 
of  the  Black-breasted  Beds  were  extraordinarily  good. 

In  Hamburghs,  excepting  the  Silver-pencilled  old  birds,  it 
is  very  rarely  we  see  so  good  a  display — a  remark  as  uni- 
versally applicable  to  the  classes  generally  as  to  the  prise 
birds  only.  The  Spangled  varieties  of  either  colour  were 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  excellence  at  Leeds,  the  compe- 
tition being  extended  throughout  both  classes. 

The  Silver  PolaTuis  were  perfect,  both  old  and  young  ones, 
and  it  will  be  seen  to  this  breed  the  Society's  silver  cup  was 
awarded.  The  Any  variety  class  was  an  extensive  one.  and 
contained  many  very  unusual  varieties ;  the  class  for  Extra 
Poultry  being  scarcely  less  interesting. 

DoKxnios.— Flr^  T.  Rogert,  St.  Helenf.  Second,  A.  Wilcox*  NaOtet 
Court.  Bristol.  Third,  £.  Smith,  Middlnton,  Manchetur.  Chiduns.^fMtj 
Sir  St.  0.  Gore,  Bart..  Wirksvorth.  Second,  C.  W.  Brierlej,  Middtefaw, 
Manchester.    Third,  F.  Key,  Bererley. 

Spanish.— First,  R.  Teebay,  Fulwood,  Preston.  Second.  J.  lUrdunt, 
Halifax.  Third,  W.  Newaome,  Leonard  Place,  Bingley.  Chiekens.—rinX, 
R.  Teebay,  Put  wood,  Preston.  Second,  W.  Newaome,  Binglej.  Third,  W. 
Canaan,  Bradford. 

Cochim-China.— First,  R.  White,  Broomball,  Park,  Sheffleld.  Seeood, 
H.  Beldon,  Bingler.  Third,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Middleton,  Maaehestsr. 
CAicJktffu.— First,*;.  E.  Rldsdale,  Halifax.  Second,  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  Kirby 
Lonsdale.    Third,  C.  Sedgwick,  Riddlesden,  Keighley. 

Oamk  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— First,  M.  BlUlag,  Jan.,  EtOm- 
ton,  Birmin«haro,  Second.  J.  Hodgran.  Bowling  Old  Lane.  Third,  0.  W. 
Brierley,  Middleton,  M^uichester.  Chickens.—FiTit,  E.  Aykroyd,  (Srllsr- 
ton,  Bradford.  Second,  Capt.  Heaton,  Lower  Bronghtra,  Manchester. 
Third,  T.  Briggs,  FeamollfTe,  Bingley. 

QkUM  (White  and  FUes).— First,  B.  Batcher.  Cheeterfleld.    Seeoai.  A 
Robert»haw.    Qneensbary.    Halifax.     Third,    W.    Whiteley,    Ltrsrssdge. 
Chicken$.-^V\TBt^  R.  Bntcher,  Chesterfield.  Second,  £.  Aykroyd,  GirhngtOB, 
Bradford.    Third,  G.  Wostenholme,  Shpflletd. 

Game  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Arkroyd,  Glrlioffton.  Bndffsrd. 
Second,  G.  Wusteiiholme,  Sheffield.  Third,  W.  J.  PopetBamaley.  CkMum, 
Fivpu  E.  Aykroyd.  .<«econd.  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart,  Wirtavorth.  Third , 
J.  Firth,  Lilly  Lane  Mills,  Halifkx. 
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^j-i,  W.   K.    Ctaaary,  frtmroBe  ftjai.  Lent*.    Cnw— nriit,  •. 

ri     SiiiO-^enmlled*  — rr*.  H    B^iintu  Brn^iiST-     Seewd.  J. 
~    ti-.nL     rurd,  *. Sans*,  N irdio^mm-      O*-*--**.— 

J-  Grrrx  ir_h-«7  ^  "^   BmL^iTni- 
5i.T-r-a«Kiin.^jeil  .— F  r«,  ^r  **-   G.  Grtr».  Boru  ''"xti- 

H.»jc»trm*i»    •>!  .l-»5«njd«rf  .— Flnt-  ?*-  5t  G  *>»*.  Bir*.,  W."'i.»w.j!'.!i 

-•*  'Tui,  «ir  '•-    J-  G«jr»    TVrt.  H  Bedim-     R  t*  »  •I'-itn -n.-^iiierL  J.  Cr ?»;«•*, 


J 


I  -i 


.  j-^.>. 


'*.^~iii.  5t  jf     i    G:-i.  stn.     Ti-t.   H.  2«s  ;  n. 


?  U.ASTM    j_i*  riT-eiry  .— r."^  iOti  "sec^ni,  li'  ^-vrt-r^*  ?rT*r  Cn    ^jr 

'-f -ri-''  t_i--n'n'?TUi«?il   K.  ^.ji.'a,  Biscii  O'cuji.  Ei*ifrj-t».l     U  .  i-^ 
"^    1f.uuf<>   'i^o,  amxi**     -Lure  Hirn^Ttrrr-       C.  5t*'rr-j:^,  3rM-t**i«ii, 

3Ajrr*JtH     -.icjt  .  — r^TC.  A-  AysT-:i,  G  -  ji^  t-  3'*»i'  ri.     «*--3rul,  C. 

3jjrr»»«      Who*    —f\nu  ir  :«.  'K  G"-^  3.irt-,  TC^-rx''*"^n.     -^rtsnul, 

3«:rT»v     laT  k -«^  Vir:^!r»  .— r.r«.  F.  2^  ?»*#.  T>i-^3«*-m     T^cfra 

•  .  maifrad?* '     7    C   Hitt-h^c.   B<-»«"e7   E.^i»'^    -tl    >*.:-*-.  ;-^i   -    W    J. 
On«.  3-ir-i- rr     ''.  cnji    B-iatani       C.  ■«■- 3i-er^-.   M  :  i.^"^^.  His.- :-**♦«- 

a-  J    iviita,  3Cic::=-wTi    St-Ter-acff-l       F.  B-  ?»i«*. 

'  — T^«    -    -r^.— ?^r^  i.-fl  ^rtk:,  O-   -S„  V  >r::ic-  T'-is':  i-    Pi:-^,  H- 

•"ja.^*-.  T:ri-     T'l  r-i.  J    Dx-a,   ^•I'^Ji  Pirxu;.  3-iL>.r:-     ti-ri-7  Com- 

•^ — zjk     -'   -rzT.  —  v.-r-r    M*-!*:.  C.    Liarer.    !i^rf»  t     i-.^-^*-    -    J 
•maLen:!^.,  j.  uiim   3Lia»:.irji*    ;  W.  Dii-v^on,  n.':r-:c  i£-"eui    i^?- 

■  •rtrc  ?*-  3  iJO^W^  «Ter7  i^Llw  b»?izi^  »-iii  r:?cr^sen:.=ti.  A 
-^n  -f   -^ron-i    I^-m  Cirri«^  t'>:k  t::-*  niver  :Tp.  md  weC 

.\.^=:.-cd  r  Labijars  w«>»  rery  'iiTiite^i,  'iilj  ti«':^  3"^a3  b^izi^ 
*i.:Ta,  "cTt  z-'Kj.  c^'>l  The  •-'ttij  v-r?  il?*  ±rr:-nte  ?7ei!i- 
j^i^rii.  FirtJu^  W^er?  sii^w^  i»T-:i'K^tL3>-  'tit  n.:t  so  ^utiOJi. 
i^i  jc.>i  w  ve  hcwl  :":r.    Tie  'Li?^  ct  V^tzs,  Batts. 

-^T^Fly  i3-?':rT:-*i  to  S-r-iHova  and  to  Mi^-p^  ?:,---': :i3W;ire, 

-~  "irsi    :i  :**  2ew  to  tie  ^^it^rality  cr  s^.-rs.  a-rertii-i-ess 

-1^  wer.?  ^^i:  nri>:.r:al  %nd  w-th  p»-r*->t-r  r?7r«ent^tiTvs^ 

r^  -=iA«  'T^  ^rA'^n'.j  'vzize  x  ^rL"-!*:   i::r-A^ti'::i.  lad  oce 
'  -^e  r:  :^:  -Jiter^t::!^  jz  tie  exluttn:^ 
Tia  w-i*k.'^ir  Ai  tie  .x=isir:iiv!eiiie:i:  seecie*!  tireatenln^', 
rr.  :e  :z.e  Tj.:ie  pr.red  xnfir^  iii:i^£>:t.  rj  i=  r^^ewore  oo. 

^   r^ '.  3j.--v*:4r.  LaMo.  *.    Caaunemiiiu,  *U  -awao-ri,  ca.**,  *.««ad , 

:»    T-ia4  _.-  ---.  TT.  A*a'arA.  Xjruew  Tir-x.-*.  ?tei^-i.   ^      ^ 

-»"^^,,„    -    *»  ~.  t  r/-r,  A-E.'--'      T-^ri-y  .;:3:i:«*Oi:  -J,  1-  3ri"»nu  >:-—  at 


TT«««jt«»     \a7  -tctfT  Tariftfi^ — F>iC;,  W-  €■■— .  iPwtbnL 
H,  Tir4_-f,  t*. -^  -Tfn.r^      a-xolt-  CJAmea*X  /.  B.  J-ts^g,  Hxl ;    C 
Ci^nrx,  'C-4L«,  L*e<i*.    C«iim^  t-*!.  J  Hey.  Ea<  Finde.  H4.uiCT*tt<iil. 

Ott^*.— F  nc  H   Tirl>r.  B<niiayi.im    iecnnd,  J.  W.  C4v«»  AtfCM 

w^asr.  Laa'f'TO,  "^    H  x*l  '  Com  men  t-d,  E.  Hiir-ur,  Hlimno*t .  S.  Tartley. 

JL-Tt  tf--  CMH-tifn.'^d.  J.  ■*■    E.!i*,  Bo-Ti'Og^am  .  H-  TirCe*.  B  -motxiii 

a, y  r^ — rjK,  ».   E.  2WIU  D-irierr-n.     Secrnd.  J    Wiiie,   E^nk,  Leeda. 
H_  .  Ha^-'is-  5  .'IT  C  rrimin.lM,  2.  VirC-sy,  ^^miag^xaaL    Cam.xeadett 

\rr    "Tiza  ^iir^"T. —  F  *<■£    in  1    Sec-'it,    HL    T»r{  ey,    B'r'BCfifhsm 
^-^■;  11^  4       T    H-   5*<r»r,    ?a--ts   LaH'^    U^^ia  ;  >*n»ji  D?t3-. 

Xr-  Eiror*!  &:&!  of  Leeds:  Xr.  Jjfea  I>xigl*3.  of  the 
A^-nilnril  ^^^^  L.3ad:a;  »ad  Xr.  EdiFard '  Hetritt.  of 
Spark bro«5ic  Birmn-jnam,  w<a^  tiie  Ja-i^es. 


TTEICrKTS  OF  PRIZE  POrLTEY.  ±5t>  MATTERS 

EELATTNTr  to  tzz  BIRMXSGHJLM  SHOW. 
I  RSCTTTE  3c  nuiiy  letters,  and  see  so  majiy  stacemeKta* 
i>.*:ci2  tire  wei^its  ct  prLie  pooltrj,  th^t  I  aus.  te:npteti  to 
cive  j~zTL  tie  i-LlcirLQ:?  recujki  I  regret  to  skj  tiiat  LMt 
veer!  'tilj  ::ar  dij3  after  tie  zreat  B^rsiinziani  Siow.  tie 
Aries 0  cry  -irLke  sio^-a  by  me,  and  wiiea  was  in  tie  aecotti- 
zrize  cen  ti^re.  snddenly  died,  irraxently  frcm.  no  cajxae 
wii:eT-r,  and  I  i:cjid  ieVeUied  Vi  lbs.  Preriooa  t.:  zc-m^ 
to  tie  SioTT  ie  vaa  u-pwaria  cti  10  Ibe.  Tiia  ia  tie  Ur^es;: 
weight,  I  fceieve.  ever  attained  by  eiti«  Ajlesbory  or 
E.:c..i:i.  He  »a3  ill.3<re«i  to  be.  by  all  wiio  ^w  iusi,  tie 
Liii-iictnest  biri  eTcr  br*?d,  and  was  tat  nine  moctiu  old- 
Let  =ie  aid  a  ie»  ^rii  accat  t^eese.  It  waa  reniart^i  at 
B:rTni:iciaci,  br  rxmy,  tiat  no  pen  o£  idzlz  T  Dol-tc^  'ieese 
TO  ir^ci  mr  Tard.     I  had  *:Id  =iy  cid  bcris*  tie  -rinners 


5:r  foGT  Tears  r 


■  '\^- 


r 


V.    Cl.'.XtA, 


,-»- . 


CT*.     >irKi 


f. 


^^ at  tiat  3i':w  and  ei§ewier«,  and 

viili  aliraj^  wii:z'^Led  2r:ci  73  tc  75  Iba.  tiie  tiree :  and  I 
•iid  not  -:"«-->  ticir  drs*.-tn.iint3  r:<'d  ec-n^  to  win.  ao  I 
iid  n.-t  semi  acT.  J-ije  o£  my  surprise  wi^n  I  *'^*i  tie 
Tinnm:?  pen  ir^i^ie^i  tie  miaerable  wtii^it  ot*  3"  lbs.  the 
liree  -  wi-r^as  my  rmder  iliiiie  w^eUn^  i4  Ibs^  and  ti.»e 
TTjLioi  I  d.d  net  send  »-L^ie<i  '^  '/m.  tie  tiree.  I  mentica 
tii3  that  tie  paii*:  cu^y  not  ^>e  in.i:ie  pr«f^rec»  to 
Wii-e  OT'?r  «  tt^t  Lreese.  I  cannot  oniierstand  tie  j^i^ment 
afcctit  tie  Wiite  ^-leings.  Ajccrdm?  to  y*3cr  p<ip«=r  tie 
±rs'-p'"L:e  bir-is  -:t  ilrs.  Seam':  us  wei^ied  57  Ew- ;  mine, 
wien  tieT  1*=:^  i:iEe.  weicif^i  '>3  T-^-^  i^d  on  tieir  return 
w--i:zied  61  Ics..  and  were  "only  occiniinied- 

:l^:ir.  aa  to  E-rcena.     We  mist  all  cutLfratnlate  c^rrseiTes 

.-n*  tie   ma^rnincent   sb'ir  ct  tieae   apie&iid    birds ;   aai 

aftioojni  tiiey  d:  net  attain  tie  wei:zit  oi  Ayleabcrys,  nor 

ire  tier  act^  ^br  suci  early  =a:ninty.  n.:^  are  tiey  sxk^ 

-rriii:  lavers.  yet  tierr  seeciin-;  Adap:atL.ity  i'3:  m-:st  parts 

'  k'  tie  icnntrr'niajea  tiem  jn^tly  picpiiiar.  ^I  moat  ocn:*ffl 

I  »hVf  lie  Jti'i^^  ve^  rtartn^  ct  tiecr  fiiTocrs.     laere 

w^-e  many  pens   it  to  vi   at  any  shew  enttrftiy  p«Med 

oxer.  in.i  wii,:n  I  m-isz  attnbcte  to  tie  misOTbie  provr^ion 

mai-*  t':r  them  by  tie  manairers  of  the  Si:w.     N'rtJ.m? 

^  cLd  r>»siblT  be  V-T?e  -^iJ'  tii?  p',«iti*:a  of  aH  toe  water  tew*. 

X  J  cne  ccil^i  iee  ti^a  eijept  he  went  down  on  hi*  nanus 

'  Ind  kneeg.   and  then,  £r:ai   tie  depti  of  the  pena.   tne 

I  ^__«vne«i  cr^amriS  rs^ied  into  tie  dirtnest  ^mers.  and 

i  were  "0 lite  oct  >t'  r-^it.     Wiy  did  not  tne  C-.cimittee  rai^ 

♦  tieae  pens  ab:it  1>  nicies  tp:ci  the  grcamir  tna  wciiid 
'  iiT^  enaried  aH  to  nave  been  seen. 

i  w-cld  also  sTii^rest  that  in  lfatcr«  cnly  ft  ^an-^  and 
rx»e.  and  a  Ttts-t  c*vk  ind  one  hen,  «io&:d  ke  sn<rwn^ 

*  -.nere  weald  be  a  m- :a  larger  entry,  the  Conimitteej»c<iJi 
are  mocey  a  teed^a^,  and  Uie  eihibisocs  a  }mrg^ 
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carm^ ;  and  the  other  shows  through  the  conntiy  would 
soon  follow  the  example.  This  is  of  i£e  greatest  importance 
just  now,  as  I  am  told  the  railway  oompanieB  have  ordered 
that  povUry  should  pa/y  fifty  per  cent  more  than  cmy  other  class 
of  goods !  I  must  say  I  th^ik  this  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
and  disgraceful  acts  on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  It  really  means  that  they  will 
put  a  stop  to  most  of  the  poultry  shows  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  and  why  they  should  do  this  I  cannot  conceive. 
I  hope  you  will  write  down  this  attempt  at  extortion,  and 
prevent,  ere  it  be  too  late,  this  gross  imposition.  Here  is  a 
capital  opportunity  for  the  Poidtry  Club  to  show  its  utility, 
by  raising  an  agitation,  and  by  its  members  all  uniting  in  a 
remonstrance  against  the  project.  Already  the  charges  are 
excessive,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.— John  K.  Fowubb, 
Prebwdal  Farm,  Aylesbury. 

pSTot  only  the  Poultry  Club,  but  all  exhibitors  of  poultry, 
axid  all  committees  of  poultry  exhibitions,  should  unite  in 
memorialising  the  directors  of  such  lines  as  so  unjustly  and 
short-sightedly  have  raiped  the  charge  for  poultry  carriage, 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  reason  why  it  is  so  raised, 
and  endeavour  to  remove  the  reason  assigned.  Failing  in 
this,  we  would  have  it  stated  in  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
instanoes  rendering  it  desirable  to  have  the  railway  mono- 
poly abated ;  because,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question 
of  terminating  that  monopoly  in  many  lines  will  soon  have 
to  be  debated  and  decided  by  the  Legislature.] 


OLD  COMB. 


Mr.  S.  Bevan  Fox  in  the  report  of  his  apiary  for  1864, 
states  that  the  comb  in  one  of  his  straw  hives,  although 
eight  years  old,  "  appeared  by  no  means  worn  out."  This 
shows  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  advice  at  page  244  of 
the  Journal,  where  he  counsels  us,  as  a  rule,  never  to  "  resort 
to  comb-pruning  with  the  view  of  rejuvenating  old  stocks.** 

Seldom,  if  ever,  do  old  stocks  die  simply  from  their  combs 
having  become,  through  age,  unfit  for  breeding  purposes. 
At  all  events  I  never  met  with  a  case,  and  I  have  seen  some 
ver^  aged  hives. 

Those  managed  on  Nutt's  system  and  in  which  swarming 
has  been  effectually  prevented,  are  in  a  few  years  left  wiUi 
aged  and  effete  queens,  which  besides  being  unable  to  keep 
the  population  up  to  the  mark,  may  perish  in  winter  or  at  a 
time  when  their  loss  cannot  be  repaired. 

Those  old  stocks,  again,  in  which  swarming  is  allowed, 
are  left  with  the  younger  queens,  and  if  the  season  is  ad- 
vanced or  proves  wet  and  unfavourable,  they  may  meet  with 
an  accident  in  their  wedding  flight,  or  through  impregnation 
being  retarded,  turn  out  drone- breeders,  and  thus  bring  ruin 
on  their  hives.  Besides,  stocks  which  give  out  swarms  are 
sometimes  left  with  a  very  small  population  at  the  dose  of 
the  season,  and  are,  consequently,  unable  to  bear  up  against 
the  rigours  of  winter.  In  addition  to  these  evils  the  stores 
of  old  stocks  which  have  given  out  swarms  are  often  greatly 
reduced,  not  only  by  what  the  young  brood  has  consumed, 
but  by  what  the  swarms  have  carri^  off.  I,  therefore,  re- 
gard, not  comb  old  and  unfit  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
paucity  of  numbers,  poverty  of  store,  and  accidents  of  one 
bnd  and  another  as  the  destroyers  of  old  stocks.  I  have 
seen  the  bees  demolish  3  or  4  square  inches  of  old  and  unfit 
comb  composed  of  worker-cells,  and  insert  comb  with  drone 
cells  in  its  place.  I  say  then,  with  Mr.  Woodbury,  As  a 
rule,  leave  the  bees  to  themselves  to  renew  their  ag^  combs. 


FOUL  BEOOD, 

It  is  oertainfy  most  singular  that  the  position  of  pupee 
in  foul-breeding  stocks  should  be  found  reversed.  Whether 
such  peculiarity  may  yet  afford  a  due  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  apiarian  mysteries — ^foul  brood,  or  is  simply  a 
oortortion  of  weakness  or  approaching  dissolution,  a  turning 
of  the  face  to  the  wall,  as  it  were,  remains  yet  to  be  explained. 

In  the  black  stock  sent  "  A  Dstohbhub  Bbx-kbbpbb  " 
last  year  to  be  ligurianised,  ere  yet  he  had  discovered  the 
came  of  his  **  dwindling  apiary,"  and  whidi  had  been  infected 
from  his  Ligurians,  he  inibnned  a*  of  hwntkg  discovered,  o& 
cuttiiig  up  a  royal  odl,  a  defsmot  priatoem  in  thii  nerd  pv»> 


dicament.     I  looked  on  the  matter  at  the  time,  as  refy 

Sossibly  did  my  esteemed  correspondent,  ae  purely  aeci- 
ental.  On  foul  brood  showing  itself  generally  in  my  apiazy 
in  the  end  of  last  season  I  was  very  much  puzzled  at  findzi^ 
worker  brood  so  placed,  and  on  making  a  renewed  acqnamt- 
anoeship  with  this  vile  scourge  this  season  paid  partioalar 
attention  to  this,  and  invariably  found  the  disea^d  grub* 
reversed,  the  only  stray  exceptions  to  the  rule  being  defimct 
embryos  that  had  evidently  advanced  a  stage  or  two  iurtiifer 
before  their  demise,  and  were,  besides,  not  in  so  fonl  or 
rapidly  decomposing  a  condition. 

Noticing  that  the  attention  of  the  Entomological  Society 
has  been  directed  to  this  sulrject,  it  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  apiarians  generally  were  some  member  of  that 
learned  body  to  take  up  and  investigate  the  point — saj  by 
making  a  daily  microscopic  comparison  during  the  ooming 
season  of  the  evolutions  of  the  pupee  from  the  egg  upwards, 
in  a  diseased  and  healthy  stock,  thereby  detecting  the  exact 
stage,  if  not  the  cause  of  the  change  of  posture  and  deznne. 

The  above  allusion  to  this  season's  experience  of  fool 
brood  reminds  me  that  my  contributions  to  the  apiarian 
comer  of  "  our  Journal  '*  have  fallen  gprievously  behind,  and 
if  occupation  with  other  matters  do  not  supervene,  some 
older  jottings  maybe  pardonable  during  the  d<M:mant  seaaon, 
when,  genially,  there  is  a  greater  lack  of  more  stirring 
events. — ^A  Eenpbbwshirb  Beb-eebfeb. 


OUK  LETTEE  BOX. 

To  FouLT&T  Bb£U>sk8  ahd  thx  Tkumho  CoMinrNTTT  GnrsaAUT.-Hae 
anyone  had  dealinics  with  a  person  calling  himself  Thomas  Andrew,  vnttng 
OB  letter  paper  beaded  Andrew  Brothers,  African  Bfterohanta,  48,  DaleStxwL 
Liverpool,  and  -what  was  the  result! 

Caoes  Bet  WEKN  White  Cochik-CThiiia  awd  SiLTnaGnsT  Doaxivosf  IT.  J!  J. 
—Never  having  seen  the  progeny  from  this  croeo-breediav  we  e^onot  gfvt 
an  opinion  upon  them.    We  shonld  expeet  them  to  be  good  table  fo9^ 

BaioHTON  Show  ( T,  C.  IT.).— Yon  will  lind  a  notice  of  thiP  show  at  p. 

Daeumoton  PocLTttY  Show.— Mr.  KeTshaw,  Anhton^nnder-Lvae,  lafo... 
US  that  his  Cochin-China  cock  (any  variety)  was  *<  highly  eonuneBded'*at 
thi-*  Show. 

White  Bantams  (/.  TT.).— We  most  nnbesiUUngly  aay.  Select  Ibe  laifl 
birds.  We  hardly  know  what  to  call  good  ears,  as  the  white  ears  are  n«t 
imperative  in  them,  as  in  Black  Bantams.  Where  other  points  are  eqnal, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  smaller  else  shoold  torn  the  scale  ia 
favour  of  the  birds  exhibited. 

Tail  of  PARTainoE  Coohin-Chika  Cook  (Cochin' China). ^On»w  two 
white  feathers  are  not  a  diaqualiflcatioa.  It  is  eommoa  in  old  birds.  Tbe 
only  feather-dl«qualiflcation  is  red,  or  blotched  breast. 

Brahma  Pootea  Pullxt  STAooBanro  (Cbunlrjr  Reetor).'''MadaMiar 
castor  oil  freely,  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonfal.  If  this  fail,  yon  m*j  Maad 
from  the  comb,  bat  do  not  cut  off  any  ef  the  points  or  serratiaoi.  fted 
entirely  on  soft  food,  as  bread,  meal,  Ac 

Various  (Jtouen). —Yon  must  choose  yoar  breeds.    Brahmaa^  Spifi**, 
Cochins,  and  Crdve  Ccenrs,  and  also  La  Pldche,  will  do  well  in  a  — *^" 
space.    Tou  do  not  say  yon  mean  to  rear  chickens.    If  you  want  only  egn 
yon  will  not  require  to  change  your  cock.     If  you  wish  to  breed  os^ 
Brahmas  you  must  keep  with  them  Crdve  Coeor  or  Spanish ;  they  lay  wkte 
eggs,  the  Brahmas  brown.    Give  them  as  much  sun  as  >oo  <^f     If  you 
yard  is  paved,  cover  it  with  loose  gravel  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  sapsiy 
them  with  turfs,  cut  with  plenty  of  mould.    No  bird  bears  caaflnswtt 
worse  than  a  Dorking.    Three,  or  at  most  four  Ducks,  are  enough  for  a 
drake.    They  do  not  require  to  be  fattened  from  the  time  of  hatchiag; 
but  a  bird  that  ia  intended  to  be  a  winner  at  some  time  must  alw  ijs  be  kept 
in  the  highest  condition,  and  may  be  pot  up  fbr  a  fortnight  before  ft  is  ssat 
to  a  show,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  weight.    A  Dock  it  never  ia  bettor 
condition  than  at  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  bat  she  often  gets  heavier  m 
she  gets  older. 

PaoviTs  OF  PooLTRT-KHKPiKC  (ft.  F.  ^.).— Pooltry-kfteplng,  on  a  somII 
scale,  will  help  a  man  to  live,  but  will  not  seenre  a  living,  we  think  •  bat  w« 
ftooamence  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  to-day.  New-laid  eggs  ia  tht 
winter  are  very  profitable. 

WxioHT  OF  BijiTAMs  (F.  ^0*~There  ia  oo  fixed  weight  for  any  bat  the 
Sebright  Bantam.  These  should  not  exoeed--cock;,  IToas. ;  hen,  14c«l 
A  Bantam  cannot  be  too  small.  The  hen  is  ant  of  condition.  If  she  wants 
medicine,  give  castor  oil.  The  appearance  yon  speak  of  ia  indicative  o( 
poverty;  feed  well,  and,  as  the  laying  season  comsaon,  the  comb  will  beiad. 

Early  Brood  of  8ilvk&-peno[u.bi>  Hanburobs  <  Poultry).  -.  Let  yov 
chickens  have  good  sound,  and  not  weak  beer  to  drink.  Give  ihem  groata. 
bread  and  milk,  cooked  meat  chopped  fine.  Feed  them  after  ditrk  and  beftm 
daylight  by  candlelight.  Always  reooUaot  yon  have  sixteen  houre  night 
to  eight  of  daylight,  and  yon  must  lesson  the  coosoqaeneee  by  lata  aad 
early  feeding.  Let  the  rip  with  the  hen  under  it  be  in  a  sheltered  and  diy 
place.  Let  it  be  warmed,  but  it  does  not  require  to  be  artificiallv  warmad. 
The  later  they  are  fed  at  night  the  less  naowsity  there  ia  for  early  mondw 
feedinf. 

Partridoxs.— On  the  7th  inst.  some  amusement  was  created  in  the  qniit 
little  market  town  of  Lutterworth  by  a  covey  of  five  or  six  PartrMffes 
alighting  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  eaoring  an  immedlare  scramble  amoagit 
those  persona  who  hi^pened  to  be  hi  the  street.  Nor  is  thb  a  soUtary 
instance— on  the  Wednesday  previous  one  bird  was  captured  in  the  same 
Iboality,  and  on  Sundar  last  two  more  were  also  taken.  Can  yoa  givn  me 
any  information  as  to  the  cause  T—A  SDasoanaa. 

[Exeesaiire  terror  flrom  bahig  pvaiied  by  a  hawk  was  the  probable  caae. 
A  Pheasant  ahovt  three  years  since  WM  flushed  be«»r»  the  Gotmty  fiotpHaJ 
in  the  centre  of  Winchester.] 
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M^AIITING  AITD  TRANSPLAJTTING. 

-  iag  tli»  reinontl 
and  pkatiiift  of 
trees  Mid  Bnmba 
is  an  operation  to 
be  penbrmed  in 
the  month  »  of  Sep- 
tember, Octobw, 
and  November,  Bc- 
1    cording  to  ortho- 

' ^^_  doi   rnles.      Bat, 

then.  Be  regards 
mjself,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  Uwm  selfwilled  individuals 
who  follow  no  conventional  roles  in  connection  with  gar- 
den operations,  and  ae  gardening  is  a  matter  of  business 
villi  me,  the  fratenutf  will  probably  stigmatuo  me  as 
fdryene  and  beadstrong.  Be  that  a*  It  maT,  whenever 
I  find  h  desirable  or  naoeisAry  to  remove  u>d  tmuplant 
trees  or  Bbmbs,  and  I  hare  a  coBTcuient  tqiportiuutjr,  I 
put  aside  all  conuderaticmB  m  tt>  the  time  of  jear,  and 
sidKuit  onlj  to  the  negative  dietates  of  froit  and  raueh 
wat.  I  have  traaaplaotod  trees  and  shmb«  in  the  middle 
of  mniBer  and  in  the  middle  of  winter,  in  •P'™R  ''^d  in 
aatnmn,  the  ailor-treatiBent,  of  ooane,  being  inflneBoed 
by  the  weather,  and  never  have  I  found  that  the  succeaa 
or  fcilure  of  the  operation  conld  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  the  mere  seasonof  the  year  at  wbioh  it  happened 
to  be  performed. 

Thi^  assertion  may  be  diametrically  oppoeed  to  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  moat  able  and  expeiiimced  gor- 
deaera,  I  neverukeleu  adhere  to  it,  and  even  deny  that 
the  best  time  to  remove  trees  is  when  there  is  plenty  of 
mouture  in  the  ground ;  in  other  wwds,  when  there  is 
sufficient  mointure  in  the  soil  to  eonse  it  to  hold  ti^ether 
in  i<did  spits.  I  like  it  best  whos  it  will  crumble,  and 
run  iu  among  the  fibres  and  roots,  and  this  I  find  it  will 
do  beet  in  the  snramer  time,  when  tiia  grooud  is  eom- 
paMtivelv  dry.  Much,  I  am  aware,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  if  it  is  naturally  crumbly  and 
light,  prohably  the  best  time  to  plant  trees  in  it  IB  the 
autumn  or  winter ;  but  even  this  I  will  not  ventnre  posi- 
tively to  assert,  for  I  have  invariably  found  that,  no 
matter  what  the  soil  is,  uewly-planted  trees  are  likely  to 
do  best  when  the  roots  start  into  action  immediately 
aflor  planting.  This  is  certainly  not  done  in  the  winter, 
nnless  the  season  hi^p^  to  b*  unasQally  mild;  and 
although  the  trees  may  sustain  no  injury  from  remaining 
a  long  time  ioactive,  it  does  not  di^rove^hat  I  affirm. 
Seine  years  ago  I  aasiated  in  remOTing  a  number  of 
evergreen  shmbs  from  one  garden  to  another :  they  were 
token  two  or  three  at  a  time  on  wheelbarrows  to  a  dis- 
taaee  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  weather  was  both  hot 
and  drr,  tho  period  of  the  year  being  about  midaummer. 
Ab  each  was  planted  a  bosm  wu  formed  around  it,  the 
soil  being  in  a  crumbly  state.  This  baain  wu  filled  up 
twice  with  water,  nhiek  s««iMd  to  ran  tlie  aoil  in  amongst 
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the  roots,  and  l«are  them  as  though  they  had  never  bean 
removed.  Th^took  to  the  soil  immediately,  andlnerer 
knew  fresh-planted  shrubs  do  better.  I  thoneht  at  Ao 
time  that  it  was  incnrring  too  great  a  risk,  as  the  shrubs 
were  fine  specimens  ;  bnt  the  result  ;»t)ved  that  all  my 
fears  were  groundless,  and  if  since  then  I  have  had  oco»- 
sion  to  remove  trees  or  shrubs  at  any  period  of  the  year 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  do  so.  Tho  weather  subsequent 
to  the  operation  will  suggest  such  precautions  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  safety— that  is,  in  the  way  of  shading, 
s;friDgipg,  mulching  or  watering,  and  staking  in  case  of 
high  winds.  These  precantions  ore  often  neoessary,  ssd 
the  neeleet  of  them  is  more  fiequeutly  the  canse  of  fului* 
than  the  supposed  wrong  time  of  the  vaar. 

I  would  not,  however,  have  it  Buderstood  that  I  aot 
advocating  summer  planting  in  preference  to  autumn  or 
winter  [Anting.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
entirely  oat  of  the  qnesllon  to  perform  such  operations 
in  the  summer  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  woik  j 
nor  doee  what  I  assert  atfett  this  matter  in  the  leasL 
What  I  would  recommend  is  not  to  be  bound  by  usage, 
nor  to  be  led  by  wouIJ-be  clever  theorists,  who  descrut* 
minutely  how  the  tree  should  be  taken  up.  bow  the  hoi* 
should  be  dug,  bow  the  soil  should  be  trodden  over  tte 
roots,  the  month,  the  week,  or  even  the  day  on  whioh. 
transplantation  should  be  performed,  and  such  matters  ti 
detailasarefar  better  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

Many  gentlemen  lay  out  U^e  sums  of  money  in  tlM 
purchase  of  trees  and  shmbs.  and  make  extraordinary 
miatakes  in  the  planting  and  disposition  of  tbMn,  simply, 
it  appears  to  me,  fM"  want  of  a  few  |iractieBJ  lessons,  and 
partly,  perhaps, irom  beini;  unaoqnainted  with  the  nstoro 
of  the  trees  which  they  plant,  or  their  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  simple  fact  that  trees  should  be  planted 
with  their  roots  downwards.  This  is  rather  a  limited 
knowledge  of  vegetatiou  ;  but  judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  many  trees  are  treated  one  would  think  that  it 
was  also  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
planter.  For  instance :  a  iientleman  owns  a  field  or 
paddock,  and  desires  to  have  a  belt  of  trees  round  it. 
He  goes  or  sends  to  a  nursery  for  one  or  two  hundred 
young  forest  trees,  and  they  are  planted,  the  tnrf  bein^ 
replaced  close  aronud  their  stems.  While  the  owner  is 
oongratulating  himself  on  the  pleasure  he  will  experienee 
in  soon  having  a  plantation  of  vigorous  young  trees, 
some  of  them  are  dying,  and  the  rest  do  not  grow.  How 
is  this  P  The  nurseryman  who  supplied  them  is  blamed; 
it  must  bo  his  fault  in  supplying  bad  trees.  What  else 
can  be  the  reason  f  Trees  are  pointed  out  as  growing 
vigorously  in  neighbouring  fields,  with  the  grass  eiten£ 
ing  np  to  their  trunks,  just  as  he  would  like  his  own  to  be, 
sjid  ho  cannot  see  why  tliuy  should  not.  Now,  I  would 
simply  inform  him  that  tbc  gra»s  growing  under  an  old- 
Odtabljshed  tree  is  merely  there  on  sufferance,  the  tre* 
has  the  mastery,  and  will  not  allow  the  urasa  to  attain 
more  than  a  certain  degree  of  strength  ;  bnt  with  fresh- 
planted  trees  the  case  ie  different,  the  grass  poshet  oat 
fibres  long  before  the  tree,  and  tho  roots  are  down  among 
those  of  the  tree  before  the  latter  have  made  a  single  fibro. 

No,  SlS.-Voi.  X:s:^ll.,  Olb  Sibiu 
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In  iaust,  the  grass  abstracts  all  the  moisture  from  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  tree  requires  it  most,  so 
that  the  latter  is  left  to  starve,  consequently  it  does  not 
grow.  The  gentleman,  however,  cannot  see  this,  and  blames 
the  nurseryman ;  but  if  he  will  take  a  useful  hint,  and  look 
nearer  home  he  will  find  the  remedy.  When  the  trees  are 
planted  let  the  ground  be  kept  bare  of  herbage  as  fiiff  as 
the  roots  extend,  and  this  until  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
established. 

In  another  case  the  trees  are  planted  in  gravel  or  sand, 
and  in  this  they  cannot  grow  from  want  of  nutriment.  The 
nurseryman  cannot  very  well  be  blamed  in  this  case,  for  the 
cause  of  failure  is  obvious,  and  the  want  of  success  is  at  once 
attributed  to  it.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  the  owner 
orders  the  sur&ce  of  sand  or  gravel  to  be  removed,  and  two 
spadesful  of  strong  manure  to  be  placed  dose  to  the  stem 
of  each  tree ;  or  he  orders  each  to  have  half  a  pailful  of  good 
strong  liquid  manure ;  so  they  are  poisoned,  and  eventually 
succumb  to  their  fEtte.  Possibly  the  gentleman  employs  a 
gardener,  who  well  knows  that  liquid  manure  beyond  a 
certain  strength  will  jniure,  perhaps  kill,  his  Cabbages,  and 
he  will  possibly  suggest  that  the  stuff  might  be  a  little  too 
strong.  Well,  then,  the  gentleman  will  buy  more  trees, 
and  treat  them  to  liquid  manure  in  a  weaker  state;  but 
even  then  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  grow.  Now,  I 
would  suggest  that  newly-planted  trees  have  neither  the 
mouth  to  imbibe  nor  the  stomach  to  digest  liquid  or  even 
solid  manure,  and  that  trees  require  plain  soil  to  fibre  into : 
consequently  if  a  good-sized  bole  had  been  made  in  the 
gravel  for  each  tree,  this  filled  up  with  common  soil,  and 
uie  trees  planted  in  it,  they  would  probably  have  done  well, 
and,  when  established,  pushed  their  roots  into  the  gravel, 
and  derived  a  certain  portion  of  nourishment  from  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  merely  pictured  ima- 
ginary possibilities ;  for  I  have  seen  instances  of  what  I  have 
described,  and  have  known  gentlemen  purchase  valuable 
shrubs  and  trees  to  plant  on  their  lawns ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
practice  has  been  to  lay  the  turf  close  up  the  stems  after 
planting.  Two-thirds  of  those  which  I  have  known  treated 
in  this  way  have  either  died  or  barely  existed,  and  this  I  can 
ascribe  to  no  more  likely  cause  than  replacing  the  turf  over 
the  roots.  I  have  frequently  taken  off  the  turf  round  coni- 
ferous and  other  trees,  removed  some  of  the  soil,  and  have 
noticed  th  t  in  almost  every  instance,  except  after  con- 
tinued rains,  the  ground  has  been  hard,  dry,  and  seemingly 
impervious  to  any  amount  of  rain.  It  is  evident  that  such 
are  not  the  conditions  in  which  a  tree  could  be  expected  to 
grow  and  fiourish;  it  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  take  a 
lesson  from  the  fact,  and  in  planting  trees,  especially  those 
which  are  valuable,  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  soil  bare  for 
a  certain  space  round  the  stems  when  they  are  planted  on 
lawns.  ^  Let  a  neat  circle  be  cut  in  the  turf,  and  the  appear- 
ance will  be  quite  as  good  as  if  the  turf  had  been  laid  close 
to  the  stems.  This  will  go  far  towards  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  trees  both  by  permitting  rain  and  artificial  waterings 
to  sink  down,  and  saving  the  trees  from  the  drying  and 
exhausting  influence  of  the  grass,  which  takes  up  the  mois- 
ture for  its  own  support. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  planting 
trees  and  shrubs  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  notice, 
for  it  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  a  large  number  of  gardeners,  young  ones  in  parti- 
cular, who  apparently  consider  it  a  matter  scarcely  deserving 
more  than  a  passing  thought.  Numbers  of  trees  are  thrust 
into  the  soil  with  torn  and  bruised  roots ;  others  are  buried 
much  deeper  than  they  ought  to  be;  many  have  the  soil 
thrown  in  solid  lumps  on  the  roots,  this  being  often  trampled 
and  trodden  until  it  becomes  as  hard  and  solid  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  as  though  planting  a  tree  were  an 
operation  differing  in  no  respect  from  setting  up  a  post  or 
scaffold-pole.  Then,  again,  fresh-planted  trees  are  left  all 
the  winter  to  sway  and  twist  about  with  the  force  of  the 
wind;  which  alone  would  prevent  the  roots  taking  hold  of 
the  soil.  These  and  other  shortcomiugs  are  not  at  all  un- 
common, and  appear  to  result  from  a  thoughtlessness  that 
in  effect  is  as  culpable  as  wilful  carelessness  or  neglect.  The 
old  axiom,  tliat  *•  what  is  worth  d&ing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
well,"  applies  in  all  its  force  to  planting  trees ;  for  it  is  by 
no  means  pleasing  to  the  owner  nor  creditable  to  the  ope- 
rntor  when,  alter  planting  a  number  of  trees  or  shrubs,  a 


large  per-oentageof  them  die,  leaving  ugly  gapo.  which  rnssi 
be,  and  are,  eyesores  to  all  who  behold  them.  The  ne^ectcf 
such  precautions  as  are  necessaiy  to  insure  suooess  oumot 
be  excused  on  the  score  of  taking  up  too  much  time ;  for  to 
plant  a  tree  well,  and  as  it  should  be,  does  not  take  a  minute 
longer  than  to  i^ant  carelessly.  There  are,  it  is  trae,  causes 
of  trees  dying  whidi  are  not  idways  under  the  contzol  of  the 
phmter,  and  for  which  a  certain  allowance  ought  to  be 
made ;  but,  then,  it  is  undeniable  that  careless  planting  is 
productive  of  more  fiedlures  than  any  other  cause  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  these 
remarks. 

What  I  have  said  refers  more  particularly  to  that  daas  of 
gardeners  who  have  no  under  gardener  or  other  aasiBtanoe, 
and  many  of  t^em  perform  such  work  as  planting  in  a 
manner  far  from  creditable  to  themselves  or  the  vocatkm 
which  they  assume  to  represent.  It  is  not  too  mudi  to 
assert  t^t  nothing  can  be  of  more  oonsequence,  as  a  rule, 
tJian  the  success  or  failure  of  fresh-planted  trees,  since  thsy 
are  ever  before  the  eye,  and  criticised  by  employers  and 
visitors.  The  character  of  the  planter  is,  oonsequently,  in- 
volved, and  it  woidd  be  well  for  him  to  give  his  attention  a 
little,  or,  rather,  much,  to  the  art  of  planting,  and  not  be 
contented  simply  with  relying  upon  the  facts  that  a  hole 
must  be  dug,  the  root  of  the  tree  placed  in  it,  and  the  soil 
returned  and  trodden  over.  Any  labourer  knows  that  much, 
and  can  do  as  much;  and  if  the  gardener  desires,  as  he 
should,  to  receive  credit  for  a  little  more  understanding,  he 
must  show  it  in  the  way  he  performs  his  work. — ^F.  Chittt. 


FLOWEES  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

OBEBKHOUSB  PELABGONIUMS. 

When  the  objection  is  made  that  flowers  are  being  con- 
tinually brought  before  the  public  which  are  no  improvement 
on  kinds  already  in  growth,  there  are  a  few  things  to  be 
considered  b^ore  condemning  the  raisers  and  distributoxs. 
The  perfection  to  which  many  of  our  most  favourite  flowers 
have  been  brought  is  such,  tJbat  a  very  slight  improvement 
is  often  all  that  we  can  hope  for  in  the  colour  or  form  of  the 
flower;  but  this  improvement  is  often  combined  with  an 
improved  style  of  growth,  which  greatly  enhances  the  vafaie 
of  the  variety ;  and  this  is  a  step  greatly  needed  in  some 
of  our  best  flowers  even  yet.  Thus,  one  of  the  very  finest 
Pelargoniums  of  the  past  season — ^Achilles,  has  in  point  of 
colouring  reached  a  climax  which  can  hardly  be  suxpassed ; 
but  then  its  style  of  growth  is  such  that  it  is  impoesikde 
ever  to  make  a  good  plant  of  it.  Baisers  must,  then,  try  if 
they  cannot  get  such  a  fiower  on  a  robust  style  of  ffrowth. 
Then,  again,  some  varieties  are  over-robust.  The  f<3iage  is 
so  coarse,  that,  although  the  blooms  are  good,  yet  they  axe 
either  too  sparingly  produced  or  else  smothered  by  the 
foliage.  When  I  make  such  observations  I  have  not  in  mij 
mind  the  needs  of  exhibitors,  but  of  the  general  grower. 
A  painstaking  trainer  can  make  an  exhibition  plant  in  coarse 
of  time  out  of  almost  anything,  even  as  Sergeant  Popkins 
wUl,  if  you  only  give  him  time,  convert  the  veriest  Johnaiy 
Chawbacon  into  a  smart  and  well-set  soldier;  but  amatemt 
who  never  think  of  exhibiting,  and  yet  who  desire  to  have 
a  good  show  of  Pelargoniums,  do  want  to  know  which  are 
those  best  suited  for  the  home  stage,  and  it  is  their  wants 
that  I  would  ever  bear  in  mind— exhibitors  can  and  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  Hoyle,  Foster,  and  Beck  have  supplied 
the  new  fiowers ;  the  productions  of  the  two  former  going 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  distribution,  and  of  the  latter  to  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams.  I  have  had,  thanks  to  them,  the  opportunitr  of 
seeing  their  fiowers  in  my  own  little  greenhouse,  and  of 
taking  notes  from  day  to  day  of  their  qualities.  In  this 
way  a  more  satisfactory  condusion  can  be  arrived  at  than 
from  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  an  exhibition  or  in  a  nurtexy ; 
and  although  it  is  very  possible  there  may  be  mistakes  in 
the  following  lists,  yet  the  remarks  are  made  aooording  to 
the  best  of  my  abili^,  and  may,  I  think,  be  depended  upon. 

HK.  hoylb's. 
These  deserve  the  first  place,  for  unquestionably  he  is  the 
best  seedling-raiser  that  we  have,  and  his  fiowers  always 
appear  in  large  numbers  in  every  winning  set  of  exhibition 
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plflikts^  and,  moreOTor,  amongBt  his  lot  were  decidedly  the 
beet  flowers  of  laat  season. 

ArHsL — ^A  vezy  fine  large  flower.  Upper  petals  very  dark ; 
lower,  a  dear  bright  rose;  white  centre.  A  bold-looking 
flk>wer,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good. 

AcMUe$. — ^A  flower  <^  the  most  brilliant  cdonring,  orange 
gronnd,  stronglj  marked ;  upperpetals  dark  beantifol  ma- 
roon with  fiery  crimson  edge.  Habit  of  plant  yery  weak, 
difficult  to  grow. 

Diadem, — ^A  rosy  pnrple  flower,  and  with  a  deeper  shade 
of  odour  in  it,  wittk  a  bright  white  centre.  Quite  a  novelty 
in  this  shade  of  flower.  Top  petals  very  dark,  narrow  border 
of  bright  carmine.    Habit  <i  plant  good.    A  first-rate  flower. 

BtrmeUme, — Orange  rose  lower  petals ;  very  dark  maroon 
top,  marg^  of  bright  carmine. 

The  Pnnce.'-Clear  rich  orange  flower,  white  centre ;  top 
petals  maroon,  broad  border  of  carmine.  Very  free-flower- 
ing, and  of  good  habit. 

Royal  Br^,  —  A  white  flower ;  top  petals,  laxge  deep 
blotch,  narrow  bright  border.  No  improyement  on  other 
similar  flowers  as  far  as  my  judgment  went,  and  in  that  of 
a  friend  and  neighbour  whose  opinion  on  these  points  is 
worth  haying. 

Amy. — ^Peculiar  shade  of  purple,  with  very  laaqge  trusses, 
but  a  gross  habit  of  foliage,  which  detracts  from  its  value. 

Ale^ndra, — ^A  shaded  lilac  rose  flower ;  top  petals  bright 
scarlet  rose,  with  small  blotch.  A  novel-lookmg  flower  of 
good  habit. 

Lord  Eversley. — ^Very  free  flowering ;  of  excellent  quality 
and  rich  colours.  Light  centre;  top  petals  bright  maroon, 
with  narrow  shaded  margin. 

Cherry  Ripe. — ^Bright  rosy  orange;  centre  white.  Very 
fine.    Blotdi  not  very  dense.    Good  habit. 

Phantom. — ^Lower  petals  rather  long,  white  throat ;  flowers 
somewhat  loose,  but  striking  in  colour. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Hoyle's  flowers  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  so  cannot  say  how  they  have  turned  out — such  as 
Aristides,  Peerless,  Penelope,  and  Fhilo.  Of  those  enume- 
rated above  the  best  are  unquestionably  Artist,  Achilles, 
Diadem,  and  Alexandra.  The  Prince  and  Lord  Eversley  are 
weD  worth  Rowing. 

MB.  Foster's. 

SeUe  of  the  BoXi. — ^A  strongly-coloured  painted  flower; 
somewhat  long  lower  petals ;  top  petals  quite  black,  margin 
rose ;  eye  wliite  and  clear. 

£i«n0ft.— Painted  carmine  lower  petals,  black  maroon  top 
petals ;  zuurrow  crimson  edge. 

Trincesi  Helena. — ^A  little  rough.  Very  dark,  in  the  style 
of  Topsy.    Liower  petals  painted. 

Miss  Burdett  CovMs. — ^Bose-coloiired  flower,  not  of  first-rate 
quality. 

These  flowers  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  fault  which  I  have 
always  found  in  Mr.  Foster's  flowers — that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  which  I 
have  no  doubt  excludes  so  many  of  them  from  the  exhibition 
stage;  still  they  are  improving,  and  with  a  Uttle  foreign 
blood  infused  into  them  would  be  much  better.  They  are 
very  rich  in  colour,  and  their  habit  is  generally  fair,  so  that 
there  is  only  this  change  needed.  Belle  of  the  Ball  and 
Sienzi  are  the  best  of  those  named. 

MB.  beck's. 

Display. — ^Very  daxk  heavy  spot;  nice  dwarf  habit,  but 
somewhat  too  long  in  the  petals. 

Maggie. — Pretty  light  spot;  very  free  flowering;  shape 
good,  and  habit  very  dwarf.    An  excellent  variety. 

Princess  of  WaUs. — ^Bright  rose  colour ;  very  bright,  but 
not  constant. 

Spotted  Nonpareil. — Excellent  dwarf  habit;  free  bloomer; 
the  colour  bright  and  rich.    An  excellei\t  variety. 

Hector. — Good  smooth  flower;  colour  bright  rose,  white 
throat,  dark  shaded  spot;  habit  good.  A  very  pleasing 
flower. 

Biana. — ^Habit  of  the  plant  dwarf;  lower  petals  painted ; 
top  petals  very  dark,  with  margin  of  scarlet  rose.  An  excel- 
lent variety. 

Paris. — Smooth  flower,  but  common  in  colour,  and  in  no 
respect  remarkable. 

The  Oharmer. — ^A  nice,  smooth,  rose-coloured  flower  of  fair 
average  properties. 


We  have  already  had  some  very  excelknt  flowers  from  Mr. 
Beck,  and  some  of  the  above  are  in  habit  all  that  we  want^ 
the  growth  short-jointed,  plants  "  stocky,"  as  the  phrase  is, 
and  the  bloom  freely  produced.  The  flowers  may  not  have, 
perhaps,  quite  that  reflnement  (I  know  of  no  better  term  to 
use),  that  Mr.  Hoyle's  have,  but  they  are  some  of  them 
such  as  an  amateur  will  delight  in  for  their  siyle  of  growth. 
As  &r  as  I  could  see  Maggie,  Spotted  Nonpareil,  Hector, 
and  Diana  are  varieties  that  will  be  found  well  worth  grow- 
ixig,  and  will  keep  up  the  credit  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  has 
given  us  many  very  beautiM  varieties. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Pelargonium  is  still 
amongst  our  most  favourite  flowers,  although,  from  the  pre- 
sent style  of  exhibition,  the  same  plants  are  too  often,  from 
year  to  year  and  from  show  to  show,  placed  before  our  eyes. 
If  more  encouragement  were  given  to  smaller  plants,  I  am 
persuaded  it  would  be  more  popular  than  ever;  it  possesses 
so  many  advantages,  is  so  easily  grown,  is  so  firee-flowering, 
and  continues  for  so  long  a  period  in  bloom,  that  from  cot- 
tage to  palace  it  finds  a  home ;  and  it  is  quite  a  pleasure, 
in  our  neighbourhood  at  least,  to  see  how  tiie  old  worthless 
kinds  in  cottage  windows  are  being  displaced  by  better  and 
newer  varieties.  Again  are  there  new  candidates  for  public 
favour,  and  amongst  them  probably  the  very  finest  Pelar- 
gonium ever  raised,  John  Hoyle.  On  these  I  hope  to  report 
in  due  season. — D.,  Deal. 


HOUSE  SEWAGE. 


Behoved  as  I  am  from  the  great  centre  of  practical  thought 
and  speech,  I  appear  to  myself  as  a  humble  worker  upon  the 
outskirts  of  the  earth,  creating  in  my  little  sphere  motives 
for  my  own  forces  to  exert  tiiemselves  on,  and  occasion- 
ally using  the  press  as  my  safety-valye.  I  find  it  a  great 
blessing  thus  to  be  able  to  occupy  my  mind  independently  in 
a  little  exclusive  borough,  where  scarcely  a  neighbour  feels 
sufficient  interest  in  one's  proceeding  to  wish  one  good  speed, 
nor  inclined  to  take  any  advantage  from  my  undertffings 
for  their  personal  interests.  Mr.  Fish  in  his  "  Doings,"  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  I  would  further  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
of  sewage  soon  after  I  wrote  about  it  in  May  last  (Vol.  YI.,, 
page  365).  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  then  said,  but  as  the 
question  is  very  important  to  the  counti^,  and  is  becoming 
very  popular,  as  well  as  out  of  regard  for  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fish,  I  willingly  take  it  up.  A  few  words  as  to  the  past.  It 
is  thirty  years  since  (I  was  then  a  boy),  the  great  utility  of 
sewage  and  liquid  manure  became  impressed  upon  my  mind 
by  accident.  I  have,  with  but  a  few  years'  intermission,  used 
it  ever  since,  and  fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  first  article  in  this 
Journal,  I  touched  upon  the  utility  of  sewage,  and  I  have 
every  year  since  adverted  to  the  subject,  both  in  these 
columns  and  in  those  of  four  other  periodicals. 

To  help  to  reconcile  opinions,  I  think  it  well  to  send  some 
specimens  of  our  fruit  for  you  to  pronounce  od,  and  if  you 
find  that  it  possesses  any  quality  worthy  of  mention,  you  may 
chiefly  attribute  it  to  the  supplies  of  sewage  which  the  trees 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive.  I  could  not  arrive  at 
flavour  in  this  soil,  even  when  I  had  twice  taken  up  the  trees 
experimentally  and  changed  its  texture.  Till  the  happy 
idea  of  sewage  came  to  aid  me  Pears  were  scarcely  equal  to 
Turnips,  and  the  Apples  were  on  a  par.  It  is  seven  years,  I 
think,  since  I  first  sent  you  some  of  the  same  sorts  from  the 
same  trees  to  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in 
flavour  after  the  first  summer's  supply  of  sewage,  and  the 
trees  have  never  since  had  any  other  manure,  for  we  keep 
neither  horsea  nor  pigs,  and  dung  is  very  expensive. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  take  so  firm  a  grasp  of  my  subject  as 
I  could  wish,  unless  I  revert  somewhat  to  the  state  of  this 
garden  on  my  introduction  to  it.  From  inquiry  I  found  out 
that  it  had  long  been  considered  a  piece  of  ground  quite 
worn  out,  and  occasioning  more  expense  to  cultivate  than  it 
was  worth.  It  had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  years 
imder  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  the  miserable  specimens 
which  I  saw  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect,  that  any  i>erson 
not  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  surface  would  certainly 
have  been  disheartened.  To  examine  the  subsoil  was  my 
first  proceeding.  I  found  that  it  had  never  been  disturbed 
since  the  garden  was  made,  and,  consequently,  that  the  soil 
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in  time  could  probably  witb  honest  treatment  be  brongbt 
baek  to  what  it  was  at  first,  a  sound  gravelly  loam.  About 
3  fiBet  deep  a  natural  clay  presented  itself,  and  this  made  me 
decide  at  once  for  drains.  It  is  now  seventeen  wintera  since, 
reckoning  in  the  present,  a  re-arrangement  of  the  ground 
took  place  and  it  was  drained;  plain-trenched  I  cannot  say 
that  it  was,  for  what  with  new  fruit-borders,  shifting  walks, 
and  so  on,  a  great  body  of  soil  was  removed  to  new  positions. 
Oare  was  taken  to  keep  the  bottom  spit  down  as  much  as 
possible.  Sotting  wood  and  d4bris,  the  accumulation  of 
several  years,  and  famous  as  a  preserve  for  rats,  were  cleared 
out  of  the  back  yards,  and  added  as  the  completion  and 
planting  went  on,  and  this  was  all  the  manure  afforded. 
Just  before  sowing-time  next  spring  soot  and  salt  w^re 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
was  cropped  with  Potatoes.  The  result  was  upwards  of 
two  hundred  sacks  per  acre,  of  a  sort  of  Kidney  much 
^own  about  here  at  that  time,  excellent  as  a  cropper  but 
worthless  to  eat. 

This  example  serves  to  show  the  beginning  of  a  principle 
upon  which  old  gardens  can  be  renovated,  and  let  me  add, 
all  holdings,  be  they  great  or  small,  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural. For  my  own  part  rather  than  allow  the  excuse  of 
want  of  dung  to  distress  me,  I  would  delve  into  and  break 
up  the  most  uncongenial  subsoil  as  a  means  of  compen- 
sating for  the  want.  I  had  no  liquid-manure  tanks  here, 
neither  from  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  had  to  con- 
tend for  some  years  would  the  idea  of  making  them  have 
been  entertained ;  but  as  time  rolled  on  hard  cropping  began 
to  tell  once  more  on  the  soil,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
nourishment  which  it  required  was  running  d£^y  away  to 
pollute  the  river,  caused  the  masons  to  be  set  to  work  to 
form  a  tank.  From  one,  in  due  course,  we  advanced  to  two, 
and  also  two  large  soft-water  tanks,  which  catch  the  rain 
that  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  outbuildings ;  and,  as 
if  human  nature  were  never  satisfied,  I  want  another  of  each 
kind.  The  ground  here  has  never  shown  any  signs  of  ex- 
haustion since  I  have  used  the  sewage ;  of  course  it  also 
receives  the  decayed  vegetable  matter,  tree  leaves,  and  other 
rubbish  annually  collected  on  the  premises,  with  the  addition 
of  the  decayed  manure  of  a  two-light  hotbed  judiciously 
applied,  occasional  dressings  of  lime  rubbish,  or  a  few 
bushels  of  quicklime,  and  the  sweepings  of  chimneys.  Still 
these  additions  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  productive  without  the  application  of  the  sewage. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  I  will  now  try  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  I  apply  the  sewage  to  ike  land,  and  in 
order  to  do  so  intelligibly,  I  have  taken  measurements,  and 
made  calculations,  the  results  of  which  will,  I  hope,  come 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  least  informed  c^  my  readers, 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  smallest  operator. 

I  will  take  as  my  basis  an  area  of  44  square  yards  of  turf, 
covering  the  roots  of  our  largest  Apple  tree.  Our  largest 
sewage  tank  holds  850  gallons  (not  including  the  unpump- 
able  sediment),  which  would  weigh  about  4  tons.  Our  hand- 
waggon  holds  30  gallons,  and  by  this  I  have  been  enabled 
to  know  the  exact  quantities  I  have  allowed  for  the  above 
space.  Three  himdred  gallons  of  sewage  to  the  44  square 
yards  is  as  much  as  this  soil  will  carry,  and  I  avoid  driblets 
as  I  would  the  plague.  Except  with  Hght,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soils,  one  can  pretty  well  judge  when  the  ground  is  tho- 
roughly saturated,  for  then  the  water  will  run  from  the  sur- 
face. 

I  withhold  sewage  from  fruits  and  vegetables  till  such 
time  as  they  most  require  it.  I  g^ve  it  to  the  Cabbage 
famUy,  and  all  succulent  plants  at  periods  from  their  young 
strength  up  to  production ;  to  the  pod-producers  from  their 
midgrowth  up  to  the  last  gathering ;  to  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  ground  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and  established 
upon  the  trees,  and  again  when  it  is  half  grown ;  to  Vines 
from  the  time  of  the  berries  setting  up  to  the  first  indications 
of  colouring ;  to  orchard-house  trees  in  pots  from  the  firuit 
being  well  established  up  to  the  first  signs  of  its  ripening. 
I  give  a  good  soaking  once  a-week ;  and  this  applies  with 
me  to  flowers  in  pots,  even  up  to  the  time  of  their  ceasing 
to  bloom,  and  to  Boses,  evergreen  shrubs,  and  deciduous 
trees  down  to  the  Filberts,  or  to  any  spare  ground  during 
the  winter,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  sewage  mantire 
at  command.  For  fruit-borders,  previous  to  the  application, 
I  slightly  fork  over  the  8ur£a,ce>  and  for  turf  under  Ap^e 


trees  I  ply  up  the  sorfaee  with  the  same  implement  g6n£lj» 
to  allow  of  the  sewage  sinking  in,  aad  prevent  its  running 
off  by  the  sur&oe. 

On  the  supposition  that  300  galloBB  of  sewage  hare  been 
given  to  our  Apple  ti'ce  a  week  or  so  after  the  fisJlixiff  of  tike 
blossom,  and  thait  the  Aj^es  are  beginning  to  sweU,  when 
they  sorely  tax  the  tree  for  nourishment,  then  apply  300 
gallons  more,  and  so  that  the  extremities  of  the  roots  may 
receive  the  greatest  share.  The  quantity  will  then,  in  two 
waterings,  have  amounted  to  600  gallons  to  the  44  scman 
yards  of  ground,  and  that  is  the  proportion  which  I  allow, 
whether  the  space  be  large  <«  small,  using  judgment,  how- 
ever, and  having  regard  to  the  thorough  saturation  o€  the 
soil,  of  course,  making  allowances  when  this  is  in  a  wet  state. 
I  water  with  the  sewage  in  a  dry  time  if  possible,  and  on  the 
third  day  I  work  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  scratoh- 
tirident,  for  if  this  operation  were  neglected  the  moistiire 
would  be  rapidly  evaporated.  Though  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  soil  would  not  part  with  any  of  the  manurial  particles 
added  to  it  by  the  sewage,  let  it  filtrate  downwards,  or 
evaporate  upwards,  still  the  condition  in  which  its  nutritive 
properties  are  most  available  to  the  spongioles  of  the  roots 
is  when  the  soil  is  kept  open,  warm,  and  moist. 

Now,  as  44  square  yards  are  to  4S40  (tiie  number  of  squue 
yards  to  an  English  acre),  so  are  60O  gallons  to  66,000,  or 
310  tons  11  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.~say  310  tons  12  cwt.  From 
chemical  analysis  I  leam  that  1250  tons  o£  London  or  Edin- 
burgh sewage  are  equivalent  to  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano^ 
the  present  market  price  for  which  would  be,  I  l^lieve, 
j613  12s.  6(2.  per  ton.  Then,  according  to  the  above  cakala- 
tion,  310  tons  12  cwt.  of  Woodstock  sewage  would  be  equal 
to  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  20  lbs.  ofguano,  and  in  value  to  JB8  7«.  1^ 
per  acre,  presuming  the  Woodstock  sewage  to  be  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  London  or  Edinburgh.  I  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  less  so ;  for  the  sewage  of  this  house 
does  not  become  intermixed  with  waste  water,  every  drop 
of  which  is  made  use  of  for  some  household  purpose  before 
it  enters  the  tanks,  which  also  receive  the  excreta  from  the 
closet,  and  soapsuds.  The  quantity  of  sewage  from  tins 
small  establishment  that  I  have  distributed  to  the  gardsn 
in  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  8250  gallons,  weighing 
38  tons  16  cwt.,  calculated  to  be  equal  to  2  qrs.  13  IbsTra 
guano,  worth  Ss,  4d.,  which  cost  rather  staggers  (me  by  its  in* 
significance,  when  the  immense  results  that  we  have  derived 
from  it  are  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  muat  have  been  other  manurial  agents  at  weak 
in  the  sewage,  besides  that  equivalent  in  guano  in  a  Iiqaid 
state,  fit  to  be  absorbed  by  the  young  rootiets  c^  the  pluiti 
and  trees.  At  any  rate  I  consider  tiie  system  is  paymg  ua 
fifty  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  that  our  sewage  waggon  has 
recently  had  a  new  bottom,  and  the  pump-bucket  and  hose 
require  repair. 

As  respects  deodorisation,  I  require  but  littie  assistanoe^ 
as  the  sewage  here  is  seldom  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  become  offensive;  and  I  generally,  during  the  summir 
time,  give  my  sewage-watering^  in  the  evening,  and  l^ziert 
morning  I  find  that  the  bad  smell  has  almost  disappeared* 
in  consequence  of  the  gases  being  absorbed  by  the  soiL 
Connected  with  one  of  l^e  tanks,  however,  there  is  a  dzaoi 
leading  direct  from  the  scullery,  and,  tiiere  being  no  stink- 
trap,  I  generally  use  a  disinfectant,  for  the  house-servairts 
complain  of  the  ef&uvia  in  the  kitchen;  and,  what  is  wotsei, 
they  complain  of  Mr.  McDougall's  disinfecting  powder,  whioli 
I  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  using;  ihsf 
declare  it  has  a  pitchy  smell  of  its  own  wome  than  that  A 
the  sewage.    I  used  the  box  of  powder  whi<^  was  sent  to 
me  from  your  office  early  this  spring  as  a  disinfectant  fior 
the  tank  and  drain  in  question,  and  it  immediately  tocdL 
away  all  bad  smells,  and  left  none  of  its  own.     I  reaOj 
wish  I  could  find  out  whence  it  was  obtained,  in  older 
that  I  might  procure  some  more.     I  think  you  informed 
me  that  Jax.  Fish  had  a  box  of  this  powder  sent  to  him. 
Did  he  try  it  ?    A  half-peck  or  so,  qualified  by  a  bucket  of 
water,  as  we  do  soot  or  lime,  to  be  stirred  into  600  gaUoaa 
or  so  of  sewage  a  &w  hours  before  making  use  of  it,  and 
then  the  utensils  dusted  with  the  powder  tiirough  a  eoarae 
dredger  after  they  were  used,  completely  destroyed  the  bad 
smell.     I  use  McDougall*s  powder  now  in  tiie  naanner  de- 
scribed, and  I  do  not  know  of  its  equal  for  the  puipoM^ 
excepting  the  powder  above  mentioned.    Hr.  McDoogmU,  fiff 
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Ids  sewage  works  afc  Carlisle,  I  read,  uses  a  liquid  disin- 
fectant ;  it  may  possibly  be  a  better  ingredient  for  the  pnr- 
poie  than  his  powder. — ^Upwards  and  Onwabds. 


HAGLEY  HALL. 

Thb  Siat  of  Loud  Ltttxlton. 

A  PUBASANT  walk  of  a  mile  from  Stoufbridge  led  to  the 
lodge  gates.  Having  entered  the  carriage-driye  a  portion 
of  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  park  is  seen  on  the  right ; 
fr^mmg  to  the  left  by  the  stables,  visitors  are  reqaested  by 
a  notice  on  the  gate  to  proceed  through  the  small  pasture 
field,  and  ring  the  bell  at  the  garden  entrance. 

On  entering  is  a  small  flower  warden,  g^y  at  the  time  of  my 
Tisit  with  Scadet  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Yerbenas,  Lobelias, 
Ac    A  large  Juniper,  its  drooping  brandies  loaded  with  red 
berries,  was  likewise  an  attractive  olgect.    Further  on  is  the 
kitchen  garden  of  six  acres,    ^e  first  house  we  entered  was 
the  stove,  which  contained  g^ood  specimens  of  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  Bignonia  venusta,  and  the  usual  assortment  to  be 
seen  in  sudi  pUces.    There  were  a  Cucumber-pit  50  feet  long, 
a  vinery  50  feet  long,  containing  good  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  White  Nice;  a  Peach-house,  SOfeet  long  by  15  wide, 
with  fine  healthy  trees  of  G^osse  Mignonne  and  Noblesse. 
A  fruit  of  the  latter  weighed  10  ozs. ;  and  Mr.  Mackie  said  it 
was  but  little  more  than  the  average  weight  of  every  one 
on  the  tree.    A  second  vinery,  30  feet  long,  contained  fine 
bunches  of  the  Barbarossa,  a  f^voiurite  late  Grape  here.    The 
plant-house,  30  feet  long,  was  filled  with  Camellias  and  a 
ffood  collection  of  Chrysanthemums.    The  fruit-room  con- 
mined  a  choice  assortment  of  Pears  and  Apples,  such  as  one 
can  only  expect  to  see  in  Worcestershire,  and  a  few  other 
localities  favourable  to  their  growth  and  maturation.    The 
Dahlias  were  worthy  of  notice  for  their  size,  beauty,  and 
constaney.    The  best,  where  every  one  was  good,  were  Bob 
Sidley,  Dodds'  Minnie,  Triumph,  Dr.  Hogg,  Garibaldi,  Lord 
Bnssell,  Mrs.  Crisp,  Warrior,  Mount  Vesuvius,  Merrivale, 
and  Loveliness.    In  the  pleasure-grounds  are  noble  clumps 
of  Bhododendrons,  and  a  Isrge  specimen  of  the  Pampas 
Grass.     A  summer-house,  wim  stained-glass  windows,  re- 
pvesented  the   seasons,  as   described  by  Thomson;   and 
among  the  forest  trees  was  a  Larch  that  measured  11  feet 
3  inches  in  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  having  a 
itnight  bole  50  feet  high. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  this 
beautifrd  park  and  grounds,  of  about  one  thousand  acres, 
were  laid  out  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  assisted  by  his 
friend  Shenstcme.  We  are  told  that  the  msnner  of  laying 
out  ground  in  the  natural  style  was  quite  in  its  infancy 
when  Shenstone  began,  about  the  year  1750,  to  cany  out 
his  ideas  of  rural  elegance,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  his 
own  place.  The  Leasows,  to  such  perfection  that,  long  before 
he  died,  his  little  domain  had  not  only  attracted  the  notice 
and  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  persons  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  rank  and  genius,  but  had  become  the  envy  of 
the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful — a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers. 

The  first  object  that  attracts  attention  in  the  park  is  the 
Grecian  temple,  situated  on  rising  gpround;  then  a  pedestal 
dedicated  to  Thomson,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  The  next 
38  Jacob's  well,  with  the  rectory-house,  on  the  brow  of  a 
distant  knoll,  partly  visible  through  the  trees.  Further  on 
is  the  dingle,  with  a  rivulet  meandering  through  the  valley ; 
then  another  testimonial  of  friendship,  with  the  following 


sified  by  the  straggCns^  trees  that  hang  upon  the  declivities. 
A  Cedar  of  Lebimon  in  the  dell  measured  18  feet  3  inches 
in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It  appeared  worthy 
indeed  to  be  the  emblem  of  tl^  msgesty  of  IsraeL  An  Oak 
larger  than  its  companions  measured  15  feet  7  inches  in 
circumference,  and  the  bole  to  the  branches  was  20  S^t 
high. 

The  next  olject  I  came  to  was  a  pedestal,  with  thtf 
followiiig  brief  notice— 


(I 


Alkxamdik  Pops,  1744." 


To  tht  Memory  of 
William  SwnrBTOirs,  Bsa., 

Ib  vhoMTwrae 

Were  all  the  lutorel  greoee ; 

And  in  whose  manners 

Was  all  the  amiable  •impUdty 

Of  pastoral  poetry. 

With  the  sweetest  tenderness 

Of  the  Elegiac. 

On,  still  on,  to  the  Botnnda,  whence  there  is  an  exquisite 
view  of  the  dingle.  The  rivulet  that  runs  along  the  bottom 
is  dammed  into  pods,  and  one  of  them  is  seen  through  a 
rata  or  arcade  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
a  scene  to  be  felt,  not  described — a  music  of  the  eyes,  a 
melody  of  the  heart,  whose  truth  is  known  only  by  its  sweet- 
ness.   Short  views  of  forest  glades  down  the  glen  are  diver- 


The  next  was  the  crowning-point  of  all — ^the  Buined  Castle» 
a  masterly  deception,  standing  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
Park,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  on  to  the 
Malvern  Hills,  the  Welsh  mountains,  Woodbury,  and  splen- 
did home  views  of  the  diversified  sceneiy  of  the  park,  tho 
dingle,  and  the  pools.  Then  home  by  a  tablet  dedicated  to 
Milton,  with  the  following  lines  from  his  "Paradise  Lost:'* 

**  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Gkx>d  1 
Almighty  i    Tlilne  this  onWersal  frame. 
Thus  wondroii<i  fair.    Thyself  how  wondrons  then. 
Unspeakable !  who  first  abere  these  heavens 
To  OS  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine." 

Oeologists  tell  us  that  the  body  of  the  earth  was  once  in 
a  state  of  fusion — ^that  is,  it  was  once  all  in  a  melted  state, 
glowing,  burning,  flaming,  and  that  it  gradually  cooled  until 
it  became  coverod  with  a  hardened  surface.  This  park  in 
the  convulsions  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  tossed  up  into 
all  SOTts  of  forms,  and  is  now  clothed  with  trees,  some 
appearing  in  full  view,  others  half  concealed  behind  the 
rising  banks,  and  others  with  their  rounded  heads  appearing 
above  i^e  summit  of  one  range  as  if  they  were  clumps  of 
shrubs  seated  on  1^  sloping  banks  of  the  m<»re  distant 
hills.  Sudii  extent  of  ground,  such  variety  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  it,  olgeots  so  interesting  in  themselves  and  ennobled 
by  their  situations,  each  contnisted  to  each,  every  one  dis- 
Unci,  and  all  happily  united — the  parts  so  beautiful  of  a 
wh<^  so  great  compose  altogether  a  landscape  of  some  mag- 
nificence and  of  great  beauty. 

I  have  seen  many  landscape  paintrogs  where  the  trees 
have  been  grouped  in  the  most  pictm^sque  manner,  and 
where  the  soft  green  glades  have  been  displayed  in  a  vety 
delightfrd  style  to  give  variety,  light,  and  shade,  and  where 
the  tone  of  oolouring  and  aJl  the  other  accompaniments 
have  been  employed  by  the  landscape  painter  to  realise  the 
best  creations  of  the  imagination;  but  I  have  rarely  seen 
any  landscape  to  compare  with  the  scenes  that  are  produced 
in  this  place.  These  scenes  are  produced  by  groups  of  trees, 
^e  Oak,  Bee<di,  and  Chestnut  predominating,  disposed,  not 
in  the  random  manner  recommended  by  some  landscape  g^- 
deners  to  produce  some  effect,  and  to  be  left  as  a  haphazard 
attempt  at  a  composition  most  incongruous,  but  in  a  method 
upon  whidi  the  mind  was  employed  to  picture  the  futuo 
effect  from  the  original  arrangement — to  see  them  gradually 
developing  their  formB  and  features  with  their  growth,  until 
they  ultimately  attain  a  beautiful  landscape,  the  obj[ect  pro- 
conceived  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Loudon,  in  his  "  Encyclopssdia  of  Gardening,"  de- 
scribes Hagley,  "  A  square  house  with  raised  pavilions  at 
the  angles,  in  a  park  long  celebrated  for  the  beautifiil  undu- 
lations of  its  sur£ftce,  the  fine  scattered  groves  and  thickets 
of  Beech  and  other  trees.  As  a  seat,  however,  it  is  deficient 
in  having  no  pleasure  ground  or  fiower-garden  scenery  near 
the  house.  This  must  naturally  lessen  the  comforts  of  its 
possessors  in  the  winter  months,  who  must  cross  the  open 
park  before  they  can  get  at  gravel  paths  of  any  kind."  A 
person  who  had  never  seen  the  place  would  naturally  con- 
clude from  this  description  that  the  house  was  isolated  in 
an  open  exposed  situation.  It  is  true  there  is  no  pleasure- 
ground  or  flower-garden  scenery  around  the  house,  but  it  is 
naturally  sheltered  by  rising  grounds,  and  the  walk  of  about 
50  yards  leads  to  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  grounds.  To 
my  taste  it  is  better  as  it  is.  You  go  forth  to  enjoy  the  shade 
and  shelter  of  a  short  walk  through  flowers  and  shrubs, 
or,  if  inclination  leads  you  to  extend  it  through  wood- 
land scenery  in  the  pork,  there  is  the  charm  of  variety  to 
engage  your  attention;  while  flower  gardens  or  pleasure 
grounds  seen  from  the  house,  being  always  visible,  become 
monotonous  and  devoid  of  interest.     The  beautiftil  ground 
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around  the  house  is  varied  by  genile  swells  and  ^aceful 
slopes ;  here  dipping  into  easy  hollows,  and  there  rising  in 
gradual  ascents  of  moderate  height.  The  varied  undula- 
tions>  and  the  different  shadows  and  tints  of  mild  colouring 
thrown  across  the  view  by  the  different  inequalities,  form 
of  themselves  a  pleasing  picture. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  returning  my  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  Mr.  Maokie,  the  head  gardener,  for  his  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  in  accompanying  me  to  all  the  various 
scenes  in  this  extensive  and  beautiftu  park.— W.  Ebanb. 


ASPARAGUS-BEDS— FEENCH  CULTURE. 

I  oo  not  know  if  it  be  permissible  to  comment  on  your 
answers  to  correspondents,  but  if  so>  may  I  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  "  G.  A.*s  "  answer  to  "  H.  N.  E.," 
page  479,  No.  194. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  questions  may  have  been,  that  were 
put  by  "  H.  K.  £.,"  but  presume  them  to  have  been  elicited 
by  my  short  paper  on  the  French  method  of  cultivating 
this  esculent  in  your  Number  of  the  1st  of  November ;  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  the  remarks  of  "  G.  A.**  He  says — 
"There  is  no  benefit  in  the  French  system,  unless  you  wish 
to  have  Asparagus  with  a  long,  slender,  underground  shoot, 
with  no  more  of  it  eatable  than  the  sreen  or  purple  tips."' 
Well,  I  must  not  be  rude,  so  will  merely  say,  that  it  appears 
to  me  rather  a  cool  assertion,  after  my  description  of  that 
gprownbyL'H^raut,  p^re  et  fils,  a  bundle  of  thirty-siz  heads 
of  which  weighs  14  lbs.  I  admit  that  the  shoots  are  long, 
very  long,  14  inches,  but  with  that  weight  the  reverse  of 
slender,  I  think. 

I  saw  the  plante  growing,  and  although  I  certainly  did 
not  measure  them,  yet  I  may  venture  to  say  that  the  stems 
were  1^  inch  in  diameter  above  the  ground.  Is  that  called 
slender?  "G.  A."  then  goes  on  to  say,  "In  what  way  the 
uncovering  of  the  roots  in  winter  can  benefit  the  plants  we 
cannot  perceive."  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  does  perceive  it,  and 
very  clearly,  too,  which  he  proves  himself,  as  he  says  a  little 
fturther  on,  "  The  beds  being  covered  with  soil  in  spring,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  quantity  off  in  autumn,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  crowns  rotting,  as  they  are  liable  to  do  when  in  a  wet 
soil,  and  in  order  that  the  roots  may  be  better  manured." 
That  is  it  exactly.    I  could  not  put  it  better  myself. 

Again,  he  says,  "  The  earthing-up  in  spring  blanches  to 
the  length  of  9  inches,  with  the  tips  just  coloured.  Such 
look  very  nice,  but  are  tasteless,  the  underground  white 

fart  being  about  as  tough  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  May 
ask  "  GK  A."  if  he  has  ever  been  in  France,  and  did  he 
ever  eat  French  Asparagus?  Does  he  know  that  hundreds 
of  pounds  sterling  are  taken  of  Englishmen  weekly  in  the 
"  Halles  "  of  Paris,  for  this  vegetable  for  the  London  market  ? 

Does  he  think  that  Frenchmen,  notably  the  greatest  epi- 
cures in  the  world,  that  Englishmen  who  can  afford  to  pay 
20s.  for  a  bundle  of  thirty-six  heads  of  Asparagus,  would  be 
likely  to  eat  it,  if  it  were  as  tasteless  and  tough  as  an  old  Elm 
tree  ?  I  can  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  deliciously 
tender,  and  ftill  of  flavour,  green,  purple,  and  white. 

I  fear  "  G.  A."  is  one  who  thinks  nothing  can  be  good 
out  of  England.  I  do  not  particularly  object  to  that,  I 
rather  admire  a  man  of  good,  obstinate  prejudices  in  favour 
of  his  own  country,  as  Dr.  Johnson  liked  a  good  hater. 

I  could  not,  perhaps,  discuss  scientifically  this  question 
with  "  G.  A.,"  but  I  see  the  naked  fact  staring  me  in  the 
face — the  French  produce  finer  Asparagus  than  we  do.  We 
cannot  get  over  that.  Let  us  try,  then,  and  equal  them  if 
we  cannot  surpass  them.  L'H^raut  tells  me  we  shall  never 
do  this  last,  because  we  have  no  worn-out  vineyards  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  soil  especially  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  Asparagus. — H.  S.  Watson,  The  Cottage,  Old  Charlton. 

[It  is  quite  admissible  to  comment  upon  anything  that 
appears  in  our  columns,  for  we  have  no  object  but  the  elicit- 
ing of  truth.  We  have  seen  Asparagus  grown  in  England 
as  large  as  that  named  by  our  correspondent,  A  bundle  was 
exhibited  any  three  heads  of  which  weighed  a  pound.  It 
was,  as  our  correspondent  describes  the  Frencu  Asparagus, 
fully  a  foot  in  length ;  but  then  if  3  or  4  inches  of  the  French 
Asparagus  are  eatable,  then  is  it  superior  to  that  we  saw 
exhibited  of  English  growth,  for  of  that  not  more  than  from 
1  to  2  inches  were  edible^  the  rest,  as  "G.  A."  describes  it. 


was  "  as  touj^h  as  the  root  of  an  Elm  tree."  Soil,  no  doubt, 
has  much  influence  over  Asparagus,  but  climate  has  more. 
In  a  warm  climate  where  its  progress  is  more  rapid,  tiie 
white  part  during  early  growth  is  less  woody,  as  for  tiie 
same  reason  it  is  m  forced  Asparagus. — Eds.] 


PEAE8  FOR  THORN  STOCKS. 

I  SHALL  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  varieties 
of  Pears  take  best  on  the  Thorn.  I  have  an  idea  ihat, 
double-worked,  it  will  be  a  very  good  stock  in  some  soils ; 
but  so  far  as  my  own  experiments  go,  although  the  fnzzt 
seems  to  be  improved  in  flavour,  the  tareea  are  short-lived. 
If  I  could  find  a  sort  that  took  kindly  and  grew  vigoroosly 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  propagate  it  freely. — ^T.  G. 

[The  Vicar  of  Winkfield  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  you 
will  find  two  varieties  that  make  a  vigorous  growth  on  the 
Hawthorn.  That  some  varieties  are  not  short-lived  when 
grown  on  that  stock  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  for  we  know 
a  tree  of  the  Styrian  nearly  thirty  years  old  which  ia  now 
perfectly  healthy,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  fruit  amiuaQ|Y. 
This  is  a  subject  we  should  like  to  see  carried  out  more  foUy 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  by  fruit-growers,] 


BIRMINGHAM  FRUIT  SHOW. 

In  your  last  week's  impression  appeared  a  well-written 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  Miller,  which  in  my  opinion  was  indeed 
a  word  in  season.  I  attended  the  above  Exhibition,  and 
looked  carefully  through  the  different  classes,  and  I  was 
quite  as  much  surpris^  as  Mr.  MUler  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  way  in  which  many  things  were  managed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  first  prize  for  twelve  varieties  of  kitchen 
Apples  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  one  of  the  Honorazr 
Secretaries.  This  collection  should  have  been  disqualified, 
not  but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  collection,  but  it 
consisted  of  only  eleven  varieties,  two  dishes  containing 
Blenheim  Orange — one  dish  exhibited  under  the  above  name, 
and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  which 
every  gardener  knows  to  be  one  and  the  same  variety. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gentlemen's  gardeners  who  exhi- 
bited at  this  Show  are  not  likely  to  exhibit  again  unless 
under  very  different  conditions ;  for  one  well-lmown  firuit- 
cultivator  told  me  that  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  be 
should  think  of  exhibiting  on  any  such  terms.  If  it  is  foreign 
fruit  that  is  wished  for  by  the  managers  of  the  above  Society, 
why  not  have  a  collection  limited  to  such,  and  also  a  cA- 
lection  of  English-grown  fruit  for  English  gardeners  to 
exhibit,  and  of  which  they  might  be  justly  proud,  instead 
of  inviting  them  to  be  at  the  expense  of  conveying  their  own 
productions  to  and  from  an  exhibition,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  success,  against  Channel  Islands'  frnit  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  gentlemen's  gardeners  with  their  nume- 
rous and  never-ending  duties,  if  they  even  wished  so  to  do, 
could  find  time  to  tear  about  the  country  like  a  commercial 
traveller  to  hunt  up  the  finest  dishes  of  different  examples 
they  might  meet  with,  much  less  could  they  visit  the  Channel 
Islands. 

In  the  third  place,  the  twelve  first  and  four  second-prize 
cards  placed  in  front  of  the  Hon.  Secretary's  winning  col- 
lections contained  the  following  words: — "First  or  second 
prize  (as  the  case  might  be),  to  C.  J.  Perry,  Esq, ; "  but  then 
followed,  "  Gardener,  Thomas  Pointon."  This  last  p$irt  at 
least  must  be  a  delusion,  for  what  could  this  Thomas  Poin- 
ton  know  about  the  greater  part  of  his  master's  winning- 
dishes  of  fruit  ?  Nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  the  unpack- 
ing thereof.  Wliat  Ccore  or  pains  had  this  gardener  bestowed 
on  their  production  that  his  name  should  so  figure  ?  How 
often  had  he  rolled  down  the  tiffany  to  protect  fiie  blossoms 
in  the  spring?  or  later  in  the  season  carefully  thinned 
the  fruit  ?  or,  later  still,  protected  it  against  and  watched 
for  wasps  and  other  pests  ?  There  were  exhibitors  at  this 
Exhibition  who  had  bestowed  all  due  care  upon  their  pro- 
ductions; but  how  did  they  stand?  Why,  by  the  side  of 
this  fine  foreign  fi'uit  they  were  many  lengths  behind.  It 
may  be  said  they  were  not  obliged  to  exhibit.  Certainly 
not ;  but  why  send  invitations  round,  and  so  get  together 
some  good  growers  with  good  English  produotiona,  to  find 
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tkemselves  cut  out  altogether  by  fruit  grown  in  a  more 
genial  clime,  and  purchased,  begg«d,  or  borrowed  purposely 
tar  this  Exhibition — and  by  whom?  Why  by  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

The  Pears  and  Apples  fh>m  Jersey  were  certainly  very 
fine  indeed,  but  it  is  out  of  all  reason  for  them  to  come  into 
competition  with  Enfflish-grown  &uit;  and  therefore,  as  I 
said  before,  it  shows  £e  absolute  necessity  of  distinct  classes 
for  all  foreign  fruits,  if  any  satisfaction  is  to  be  given. 

Lastly.  I  agree  with  We.  Miller  in  thinking  that  a  tho- 
roughly healthy  horticultural  society  is  much  wanted  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  trust  the  next  schedule 
of  a  fruit  show  that  may  be  issued,  will  be  one  that  will  not 
only  tempt  but  repay  thoroughly  ^ood  fruit-cultivators  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  so  that  re^y  fine  English  frxiit  may 
meet  with  its  deserts,  and  not  all  the  principal  prizes  go  to 
foreign  fruit-jobbers. — ^W.  H.  Tbxkn. 


WINTEEING  PLANTS  WITHOUT  AETIFICLiL 

HEAT. 

Ik  your  Number  of  December  13th,  there  is  an  inquiry 
from  a  "YounoGabdsnbb"  as  to  the  best  method  of  pre- 
serving his  bedding  plants  during  the  winter  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse.  This  is  a  difficulty  that  must  have  forced  itself 
ujpon  the  attention  of  gardeners  over  and  over  again,  espe- 
cially of  late  years  when  so  large  a  stock  of  bedding  plants 
is  required. 

Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  informs  us  that  from  careful  ob- 
servations carried  on  for  many  years  at  the  Koyal  Obser- 
vatory at  Edinburgh,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  semi-annual 
variation  of  heat  amounts  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  to 
50**  Fah.  5  at  8  inches  under  the  surface  30*> ;  at  3  feet  16® ; 
at  6  feet  10";  at  12  feet  5*> ;  at  24  feet  I''. 

Thus  we  see  that  at  a  depth  of  only  6  feet,  the  mean  va- 
riation is  five  times  less  thfui  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  thinking  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  £a.cts  might  lead  gardeners  to  a  solution  of  their  diffi- 
culty. Let  the  house  intended  for  the  preservation  of  plants 
durmg  the  winter  be  sunk  6  or  8  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  you  may  do  away  with  flues,  and  pipes,  and 
ohaxcoal,  with  their  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  coal 
and  smoke  and  ashes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and 
constant  attention  and  anxiety  which  attend  them. 

As  regards  light,  the  glass  roof  would  be  the  same  as  now. 
For  ventilation,  air  might  be  admitted  to  the  bottom  by 
means  of  a  pipe,  similar  to  the  wind-sails  for  admitting  air 
to  the  holds  of  ships,  with  two  or  three  ventilators  or  aper- 
tures at  the  top  of  the  structure ;  and  the  necessary  drainage 
could  be  easily  effected. 

It  also  appears  to  me  that  the  present  sloping  stages  with 
the  plants  in  pots  exposed  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  are  very 
unsuitable  for  preserving  them  during  the  winter.  Would 
not  horizontal  stages  be  better?  the  plants  being  placed 
in  boxes  somewhat  larger  than  Mignonette  boxes ;  and  two 
or  three  of  these  horizontal  stages  might  be  arranged  one 
over  the  other,  thus  accommodating  a  greater  number  of 
plants.  The  lower  stage  would  not  have  much  light,  but 
that  is  not  of  vital  importance  with  the  present  object. 

If  additional  security  against  frost  were  required,  a  baize 
doth  might  be  stretched  when  necessary  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  from  back  to  front,  about  1  foot  beneath  the  glass.  I 
have  made  the  above  remarks  merely  by  way  of  suggestions. 
— ^IsLE  OP  Wight. 


LATE  MELONS. 


I  SEE  in  your  report  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  that  a  Melon  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Short,  gardener  at  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  of  excellent 
quaHI^  for  so  late  in  the  season.  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
Mr.  Short  on  such  a  decided  success.  A  late  Melon  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  a  decided  acquisition  where  much  fruit  is 
in  demand,  more  especially  when  it  is  required  to  be  of  good 
flavour.  Some  time  ago  I  communicated  an  article  to  your 
paffes  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  a  good  late  Melon,  as 
I  then  considered  such  possible,  and  I  am  glad  such  results 
are  already  accomplishML    When  gardener  at  Crom  Castle 


in  Ireland,  Mr.  Short  kindly  forwarded  me  a  few  seeds  of  a 
Melon  called  "  Graham's."  I  changed  my  abode  before  the 
Melon  was  ready  for  table,  bnt  I  understand  from  my  suc- 
cessor that  **  GrcAiam's  "  Melon  is  a  first-rate  kind  as  regards 
fiavour,  being  the  best  by  &r  amongst ''a  good  many  other 
kinds.  Mr.  Short  amdears  to  possess  some  leally  good  kinds, 
which  I  hope  he  wm  enable  other  onltivators  to  obtain.— 
John  Edlinoton,  Wroiham  Pwrh,  BarMi, 


PEOTECTING  BUDS  FEOM  BIBDS. 

I  WAS  much  struck  the  other  day  while  walking  round  the 
^unds  of  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Bivers,  with  two  rows  of 
Plum  trees,  large  pyramids  from  12  to  14  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  years  <dd,  all  apparently  surrounded  by  a 
network  of  lace,  which  in  the  bright  sunshine  was  quite 
dazzling,  owing  to  the  heavy  coat  of  rime  on  each  thread.  I 
found  on  inquiry  that  the  buds  of  these  Plum  trees  were  in 
such  high  favour  with  the  sparrows  and  bullfinches,  that 
they  usually  stripped  the  trees  during  the  winter,  not 
attacking  trees  of  other  sorts  growing  near  them,  the  buds 
of  the  sort  Ux  question,  the  lE&ine  Cmude  de  Bavay  Plimi, 
being  apparently  their  favourite  food.  On  examining  the 
trees  I  found  the  apparent  network  formed  by  white  worsted 
carried  round  the  outside  shoots  of  eadi  tree,  with  a  twist 
round  the  ends  of  several  twigs  to  make  it  hold  &st.  It 
thus  formed  a  net  with  meshes  from  li  to  2  feet  in  diameter. 
I  was  assured  that  this  was  an  old  custom,  but  a  sure  pre- 
ventive to  the  vexatious  depredations  of  bud-eatinff  birds.  I 
observed,  also,  on  the  lawn  some  large  bushes  of  the  May 
Duke  Cherry,  the  buds  of  which  are  such  especial  fikvouriteo 
with  bullfinches,  protected  by  white  worsted,  and  not  a  bud 
was  touched.  The  cost  and  trouble  were  not  heavy,  2i  lbs. 
of  worsted  and  two  boys  with  a  short  ladder  netted  one 
hundred  large  Plum  trees  in  two  days. — FKUJXua, 


WHITE  ISCHLi   FIO-CANABY  AND   HONEY 

PEACHES. 

In  reply  to  '•  E.  F.'s  '*  inquiry  '(page  439)  regarding  the 
White  Ischia  Fig,  I  cultivated  it  many  years  in  a  house 
without  heat,  but  never  obtained  anything  more  than  a 
stray  specimen  of  fruit.  This  was,  of  course,  fruit  of  the 
first  crop.  Upon  making  inquiries  of  a  Fig  amateur  who 
had  lived  in  Italy,  I  was  informed  that  the  White  Ischia 
was  equally  loth  to  give  a  fint  crop  in  its  native  land,  so  I 
put  my  plant  into  a  heated  house,  and  now  obtain  an 
abundant  second  or  autumnal  crop.  Its  fiavour  is  so  pecu- 
liar and  so  excellent,  that  I  have  increased  my  stock,  and 
tried  one  tree  in  the  border  of  the  house,  but  uie  fruit  was 
no  larger  than  from  pots.  The  compact  growth  of  this 
variety  makes  it  very  desirable  where  space  is  scarce. 

In  page  430  of  your  Journal  Mr.  Br^haut  appears  to  say 
that  a  Canary  Peach  ripened  in  his  orchard-house  on  the 
11th  July.  Siirely,  if  this  is  not  a  misprint,  the  house  must 
have  been  heated.  The  Honey  Peach,  to  which  he  also 
refers,  is  a  most  singular  fruit.  In  taste  it  is  veory  sweet ; 
but  the  shape  is  so  like  a  swollen  almond  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  Peaches  described  by  the  ancient  Bomans  may  have 
been  nearly  allied  to  this  variety. — S.  B. 


NEW  BOOK. 


Tne  Cottager's  Garden  Chiide.     Edinburgh:  Andrew  Elliot. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co. 

We  believe  that  it  is  no  secret,  and  we  are  sure  that  it 
ought  not  to  be,  that  this  excellent  little  threepenny  book 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland.  He  had  observed,  as  all 
must  have  observed  who  have  travelled  among  highland  and 
lowland  cottiers,  that  they,  as  a  rule,  neglect  gardening. 
There  are  many  notable  exceptions  to  be  met  with,  but 
generally  the  Scotch  cottager  neglects  his  g^arden.  This,  at 
the  first  thought,  seems  the  more  surprising,  because  gar- 
deners are  one  of  the  three  great  exports  of  Sootliuid, 
doctors  and  black  cattle  being  tiie  othei  two;  but  if  we 
inquire  we  find  that  the  gardeners  by  profession  are  not 
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usually  the  offopring^  of  SooUand's  oottagei8>  tbey  are,  for 
tlie  moet  part  the  8<»8  of  a  higher  daas^ 

Be  the  reaaom  what  it  may,  the  ikot  is  pate&t  that  Scotch 
oottagers  aegleet  gardemug,  and  to  rouse  them  and  to  guide 
them  £rom  this  ii^iirioiis  aeglect  is  the  object  of  the  work 
befOTe  UB.  "Th^  will  fiod,"  says  the  introductory  note, 
"  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  sul^ect,  that  it  is  quite 
wiihin  their  power  to  obtain  either  some  addition  to  the 
comforts  of  their  own  firesides,  or  a  little  money  from  the 
sale  of  the  produce. 

"  This  small  pubHcatioii  maiy  also,  perhaps,  pro^e  useful 
to  parents  who  desire  to  give  their  diildren  »  taste  for 
flowers,  and  to  eiioeux«ge  them  in  the  innocent  pleasure  of 
rearing  their  own  pkmte. 

"The  olgeot  has  been  to  give  practical  information,  so 
that  any  one  may  easily  find  out  what  to  put  in  his  garden, 
the  quantity  and  price  of  seeds  required,  and  how  common 
TSgetables  ought  to  be  cooked." 

Such  are  the  writer's  praneworthy,  disinterested  olgects, 
and  without  any  reserve  wo  sasy  that  whoever  follows  the 
iastmctions  he  gives,  will  not  Ml  to  attain  them.  Let  us 
add,  that  although  Mr,  Cunningham  gives  the  instructions, 
aad  is  well  capable  of  giving  them,  yet  with  the  good  spirit 
<^  one  who  not  only  wnhes  to  be  of  servioe,  but  is  anxious 
to  adopt  the  surest  mode  of  conferring  the  benefit,  he  has 
had  the  pages  of  his  lilile  book  revised  by  some  of  the  ablest 
gardeners,  and  other  good  authorities. 

We  commend  the  work  to  our  readers ;  and  those  of  them 
Ulio  wish  to  distribute  such  a  guide  among  oottagers  not 
yet  attracted  to  gardening,  or  who  need  more  information, 
may  obtain  the  book  at  the  reduced  price  of  2s.  per  dozen. 


PRODUCE  PROM  AK  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

SBKiNa  a  wish  expressed  by  one  of  your  correspondents, 
that  cultivators  of  orchard-house  trees  would  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantity  or  size  of  various  fruits  under  their 
superintendence,  I  enclose  mine,  hoping  you  may  think  it 
likely  to  prove  interesidng  to  your  readers. 

I  have  two  small  houses,  one  15i  feet  by  12,  the  other 
18  feet  by  Bk,  and  in  them  about  eighty  trees  of  various  de- 
scriptions. The  Peaohes,  Nectarines,  and  some  of  the  Plums 
ate  kept  under  glass  the  whole  season.  The  Pears,  Apples, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  Plums  are  placed  out  of  doors  about 
the  26th  of  June^  tiie  pots  being  plunged  half  their  depth  in 
the  soil.    Size  of  the  pots  12*8,  S^s,  and  6*s. 

Hie  Peaches  aad  Nectarines  were  over-cropped,  one  having 
forty  left  on  it,  wh^i  prudence  said  twenty  would  have  been 
a  good  crop,  oonsequently  they  were  rather  small,  but  the 
flavour  was  generi^  good.  The  Pitmaston  Orange  Nec- 
tarine bore  a  large  crop  of  eioellent  flavour  and  size.  As 
regards  Plums,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  bore  a  good  crop,  flavour 
delicious ;  Jefi'ercKm,  two  years  in  pots,  bore  forty-six  fruit  of 
the  usual  size;  Pond's  Seedling,  thirty  fruit,  beautifully 
coloured,  irix  weighing  18  ozs.,  or  rather  more  ^lan  2  ozs. 
each. 

Afi»lbs  (beautiftilly  coloured).— Brandy  Apple,  7f  inches 
circumference  J  Mda  Carla,  11  inches;  Melon  Apple,  12i  inches; 
Reinette  du  Canada,  13|  inches. 

Peaes.  —  Beurr^  d'Esperen,  7i  inches  by  7^;  Beurr^ 
d'Arembercr,  9  inches  by  8;  Josephine  de  MoKnes,  8f  inches ; 
by  8| ;  Winter  Nelis,  9}  inches  hj  10;  Beurr^  Diel,  7 J  inches 
by  11.  The  flavour  of  those  which  have  ripened  has  be^n 
delicious.— W.  H.  T.,  Saiobridgewortk,  Herts, 

P.S. — Mr.  Rivers  saw  the  alK>ve  Apples  and  Pears  growing, 
and  pronounced  them  first-class  fruit. 


CULTURE  OF  LEOPARD'S  BANE. 
Owiisra  to  the  machinery  being  out  of  repair  at  a  woollen 
mill,  a  number  of  young  women  were  for  a  time  thrown 
out  of  employment.  Having  nothing  to  do  they  took 
a  ramble  into  the  country.  One  of  them  bent  on  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  rambled  into  a  wood,  where,  in  a  boggy 
place  near  a  stream,  she  gathered  a  handf^U  of  the  flowers 
of  Doronicum  pardalianches  (Leopard's  Bane).  Pleased  with 
them  she  BlK>wed  them  to  her  partners,  who  on  their  return 
gathered  handfols  of  the  flowers.  They  were  shown  to  the 
operatives  at  the  mill,  the  flowers  were  new  to  them ;  having 


cottage  gardens  at  home,  th^  Inquired  where  the  wild 
plants  grew,  and  went  and  gathered  roots  which  they  plaffitod 
at  home.  They  grew,  and  next  season  flowered  abundant^ 
The  cottagers  were  pleased  with  Uie  flowers,  and  distzfbatel 
roots  among  their  neighbours  and  friends.  The  Leopanf  s 
Bane  is  now  a  common  plant,  and  is  one  of  the  oottager^s 
fSskvourites.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roofa^ 
which  are  composed  of  several  knobs  connected  by  kog 
fibres.  The  best  spot  to  grow  it  is  a  damp  soil,  there  it  wm 
flower  for  a  long  tmie.  The  flowers  come  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  are  overtopped  by  succeeding  ones,  and  toe  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour. 

With  us  it  is  a  rare  wild  plant,  and  if  the  herbalists  oollect 
the  leaves  as  eagerly  as  they  have  done  in  the  last  seasoo^  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  is  exterminated. — Rtrsnc  RoBOL 


THE  MATURING  OF  FRUITS. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  of  some  information  relative  to  the  ma- 
turing of  fruits,  particularly  the  later  sortd  of  Pears.  1 
think  there  is  much  yet  to  be  learnt  of  their  proper  treat- 
ment, which  treatment,  perhaps,  ought  in  some  meawae 
to  vary  with  each  sort,  if  this  were  i»raoticable. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Beurr6  de  Capioomcmt.  Ks. 
Rivers  classes  it  among  the  stewing  Pears,  whereas  with  me 
if  not  allowed  to  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  and  so  soon  as 
gathered  put  into  a  room  where  the  temperature  never  or 
seldom  falls  below  60**  Fahr.,  it  is  in  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  one  mass  of  juice,  and  of  very  high  flavour,  bnt» 
fortunately,  it  does  not  keep  after  this  stage  is 
more  than  a  day  or  two. 

So  with  the  Marie  Louise,  the  Beurr^  d^  Ranoe,  and 
others,  although  I  prolong  their  season  by  keeping  them  m 
a  cold  room,  1  never  develope  their  flavour  as  I  do  whsa 
kept  warmer.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  Beurr^  de  CapiaumoBk^ 
if  I  keep  it  cool  a  fortnight  after  gathering  it  nevev  beoomss 
melting.— T.  G. 

l^ROFITS  OF  A  VIKERY. 

Haviko  noticed  discussions  on  orchard-houses  in  your 
Journal  for  some  time,  I  thought  an  account  of  a  hoose 
under  my  care  might  interest  some  of  your  readers. 

When  I  came  to  this  place  (Manor  House,  Ashton-oik 
Mersey),  an  orchard-house  was  about  to  be  erected.  It  is 
60  feet  by  20,  but  6  feet  are  taken  off  for  the  lx»kr  aad 
potting-shed.  Air  is  given  at  the  sides  and  top,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  one  at  Great  Marlow.  It  has  a  doal^  row  ot 
four-inch  piping,  flow  and  return,  along  each  side  and  one  end; 
but  as  the  lady  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  wanted  flowers* 
the  internal  arrangements  were  altered.  A  partiticm  was 
put  across  the  centre,  making  each  part  27  feet  long.  Tb» 
m>nt  was  filled  with  stands  suitable  for  plants,  the  other 
portion  with  bedding  plants.  Ten  Vines  were  planted  oo 
each  side;  they  were  planted  inside,  and  the  roots  allowed 
to  run  out.  In  the  hot  summer  of  1859  they  made  exooOsnt 
growth,  and  in  1860  they  were  allowed  to  carry  two  bunchM 
each.  In  1861  they  carried  six  bunches  each.  In  1862  wtt 
began  selling  the  Grapes,  realising  £40,  and  in  1863  we  mads 
JB51  138.  6d.  We  have  just  done  cutting  Grapes,  and  I  flad 
we  have  made  this  year  je61 19s.  lOd.  If  the  account  froHi 
Great  Marlow  be  a  fair  calculation,  I  think  Vines  would  be 
most  profitable,  besides  the  advantage  of  gprowing  plants 
underneath  them. — S.  Rtdbb. 

[Our  correspondent  calls  the  structure  an  orchard-house, 
but  it  is  a  heated  vinery.  He  does  not  say  when  he  b^ins 
forcing,  nor  how  early  the  Grapes  were  ripe. — ^Eds.] 


EJSTmOSPORA  OBTUSA. 

I  OBTAINED  a  few  small  plants  of  this  Japan  tree  about  a 
year  ago,  and  being  uncertain  whether  they  would  prove 
perfectly  hardy  or  not  I  planted  them  in  a  cold  pit.  In  the 
severe  weather  of  last  January  I  stuck  a  few  laurel  bou^bs 
amongst  them  and  over  them,  and  they  escaped  without  the 
least  ii^'uiy.  In  fact,  I  think  they  would  not  have  suffered 
if  they  had  been  perfectly  exposed.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
their  hardiness  but  to  another  circumstance  that  I  wmh  to 
direct  attention.    Since  the  summer  growth  has  perlbcted 
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itealC  or  9ven  before  then*  the  plants  have  beoome  of  a 
mettj  golden  yellow,  quite  aa  mncli  so  as  Thiga  anrea  in  its 
best  state  in  spring  or  early  sununer,  and  the  appearance  is 
osrtauU^  more  handsome  than  the  Golden  Yew  is  at  any 
time,  r  now  ask  if  this  is  the  usoal  chanuster  of  the  species, 
and  if  not,  whether  this  feature  is  lik^y  to  become  perma- 
nent P  If  so,  the  tree  will  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
abrobberies  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  add,  that  Betinospora  pisifera  is  growing  by  the 
aide  of  the  plant  above  mentioned,  but  shows  no  symptoms 
of  taming  yellow ;  and  one  plant  of  B.  obtusa  also  retains 
its  green  colour.  The  soil  tiiey  are  growing  in  is  a  sandy 
one,  such  as  is  occasionally  used  for  cuttings,  and  plants 
only  partially  rooted.  I  do  not  perceire  any  disposition  on 
the  part  of  other  plants  in  the  pit  to  change  c<Hour,  there 
being  some  of  Cupressus*  Juniperus,  Wellingtonia,  &o.,  and 
to  the  best  <^  my  memory  the  plants  of  Eetinospora  here 
alluded  to  showed  no  symptoms  of  turning  yellow  at  the 
time  tb^  were  planted,  which  was  at  the  end  of  October. 
ff  others  of  vour  readers  have  plants  of  Betinosporas  that 
have  changed  in  like  manner,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter.— -J.  Bobson. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 


Entomological  Society's  meeting  for  December  was 

held  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  President,  F.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
being  in  the  chair.  A  numerous  collection  of  entomological 
nnbhoations  presented  to  or  purchased  by  the  Society  since 
tiielast  meetmg  were  laid  on  the  table,  including  Dr. 
Haagen's  recently  published  memoirs  on  the  invertebrated 
^i.Tiimi^a  of  Prussia  and  on  the  Odonata  of  ^e  Holy  Land; 
MM.  Saussnre  &  SicheVs  new  work  on  the  Scoliid»,  Dr. 
Candeae  on  new  Elaterids,  the  Baron  Lelys  Longchamps  on 
Amomdes,  &c, 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
microscopical  slides  containing  specimens  of  the  roiral 
tongues  of  numerous  species  of  British  Butterflies,  ana  ex- 
h^mng  great  variation  in  the  striation  of  these  organs, 
Mtfl  in  the  form,  airangement,  and  number  of  the  minute 
napiUflB  at  their  ^daremity.  Even  in  closely  allied  species,  as 
^uiessa  C.  album  and  lo,  these  variations  were  found  to  be 
very  strong. 

mr.  Frederick  Bond  exhibited  a  photograph  of  a  strange 
variety  of  the  common  Magpie  Moth,  Abraxis  grossulariata, 
the  fore  wings  of  which  were  nearly  suffused  with  black 
markings ;  also  a  drawing  of  the  larva  of  Acronycta  strigosa. 

TheBev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  collection  of  minute 
Beetles  collected  in  Egypt  by  the  Bev.  P.  Cambridge,  as 
wen  as  a  number  of  ioits  of  different  species  collected  in 
SyriA  by  Mr.  Lowne. 

Mr.  P.  Smith  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Bnght- 
luunpton,  a  remarkable  Wasps*  neat,  variegated  in  the  co- 
lours of  its  outer  covering,  having  been  formed  jointly  by 
two  distinct  colonies  of  Vespa  vulgaris  and  Y.  germanica, 
one  of  whidi  was  placed  in  a  box  in  a  bedroom  window, 
and  the  other  in  the  window  immediately  beneath  it ;  and 
Mx.  Stone  observed  that  when  any  individual  of  the  upper 
ooilony  flew  low  on  returning  home,  it  mistook  the  nest  and 
«ntered  the  lower  one  instead  of  its  own,  and  thus  a  diff!»- 
z«nt  oolour  was  caused  firom  t^e  two  species  differing  in  the 
nature  of  the  wood  of  which  the  covering  was  made,  one 
species  selecting  hard  sound  wood,  and  the  other  such  as 
was  decayed.  Sir.  Stone  also  exhibited  the  larvs  of  Eipi- 
phonis,  parasitic  in  Wasps'  nests,  one  of  which  still  remained 
attached  to  the  body  of  its  victim,  the  grub  of  the  Wasp. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Evans  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  of  a  smaU 
sreen  species  of  Cockchafer  (Pyronota  sestiva),  from  New 
Zealand  wool,  in  some  bales  of  which  thousands  of  s^dmens 
oonld  have  been  procured.  It  was  supposed  that  m  flying 
about  the  sheep  they  had  become  entimgled  in  the  fleece. 

The  President  exhibited  some  small  globular  nests  of  a 
spedea  of  Spider  from  South  Australia,  collected  by  Mr. 
Andnbon,  closely  resembling  the  seeds  of  Lophospemuim. 
the  Tea  plant  of  Australia,  whilst  the  Spiders  themselvea 
resembled  small  lumps  of  birds'  excrements ;  and  as  they 
kept  watch  near  the  nests,  insects  on  which  th^  Ud  were 

easily  deceived.  ^ ,       ,    ^         ,  ,  - 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  a  number  of  insects  forwarded  from 


tropical  Western  A^rioa^  Pemaod-vM  Biver,  by  M.  Da 
Chaillu.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  the  same  gentleman, 
stating  that  he  had  dispatohed  a  living  Gorilla  to  Europe ; 
but  it  had  unfortunately  been  killed  in  the  boat  which  waa 
conveying  it  to  the  vesa^  in  which  it  got  loose.  Mr.  Stev<»is 
also  exhibited  some  specimens  of  the  rare  African  Beetle 
Cheirobasia  Barkei,  one  of  the  males  of  which  waa  remark- 
able as  wanting  the  brush  of  hairs  cm  the  lore  tarn,  whi<dL 
is  one  of  the  oistinguishing  chazaoters  of  the  male  <^  thia 
species.  These  insects  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Layard  from 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Hewitson  sent  a  monograph  of  the  genua  TpthemiA 
belong^g  to  the  Satyroid  Butterflies,  t<^ther  witii  de« 
soriptions  and  figures  of  two  new  allied  genera. 

Mr.  Eirby  read  some  notes  on  the  synonymy  of  variona 
British  species  of  Butterflies,  iwaia<ang  that  their  names 
required  changing  by  the  rule  of  priority  in  &vour  of  other 
names  bestowed  on  them  by  previous  writers. 

Mr.  F.  Mocre  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  sUk  and 
silk-producing  insects;  and  communicated  the  oompletioa 
of  Ci^tain  Button's  remarkable  Memoir  on  the  reversioB 
and  restoration  of  the  Silkworm  in  India,  containing  de* 
soriptions  and  figures  of  the  caterpillars  of  various  kinds  of 
Silkworms  cultivated  in  that  oountry. 


POETBAITS  OP  PLANTS.  FL0WEB8.  AND 

FBUITS. 

AcmsNA  FLOBiBimDA  (Copious-fiowerod  Acmena). — NaL 
ord,,  Myrtace®.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
New  South  Wales.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  but  its  clusters 
of  bright  purple  berries  are  very  showy.  Tree  20  feet  high, 
like  a  gigantic  large-leaved  Myrtle,  would  be  highlv  orna- 
mental in  the  conservatory. — (Botanical  Mag,,  t.  5480.) 

Abauja.  angustifolia  (Narrow-leaved  Aratya). — Nat  ord,, 
Asclei»adacese.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Pentandria.  Native  of  the 
forests  of  XJruguay.  Stove  climber  with  yellowish  white,  not 
conspicuous  flowers. — (Ibid.,  t  54^1.) 

DnNDBOBimf  jAPOMicuM  (Japanese  Dendrobium). — Nat, 
itrd,,  Orchidaoes.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Common 
in  Japan.    Flowers  white,  not  showy. — (Ibid.,  t.  5482.) 

Baetonia  nuda  (Naked  (Bractless)  Bartonia). — Nat.  ord., 
Loasacee.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  Missouri, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Flowers  yellow, 
but,  as  Mr.  Thompson  fairly  points  out, "  It  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hardy  ornamental  plant,  the  flowering  taking 
pukoe  only  late  in  the  evening,  and  at  a  season  (October), 
when  it  is  too  late  for  the  ripening  of  the  seeds." — (Ibid., 
i.  6483.) 

VanoOTCA  HuLKSANA  (Hulke*s  New  Zealand  Speedwell). 
— Nat,  ord.,  Scrophulariace©.  Linn.,  Diandria  Monog^ynia. 
"  Quite  a  new  form  of  Veronica."  Native  of  the  mountains 
in  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  a  cool  greenhouse 
it  flowered  in  May,  but  from  growing  at  2000  feet  elevation 
in  its  native  islimd,  it  may  be  expected  to  be  hardy  here. 
Flowers  lilac,  and  in  a  thyrse  like  those  of  the  common  Lilac 
shmb.^(I&id.,  i.  5484.) 

BprnraPHixTic  Willxamsh  (Mr.  Williams's  Epistephium).— 
Nai.  wtd,  Orchidace©.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monogynia.  Native 
of  tropical  South  America.  Flowers  of  a  fine,  light,  red- 
purple  oolour. — (Ibid.,  t.  6485.) 

Saxxtbaoa  Foetuki. — One  of  the  numerous  variegated 
plants  of  Japan.  The  leaves  ajre  of  the  dark  green  usual  in 
the  genus,  but  variously  blotched  on  the  upper  surface  with 
white  and  pink.— -(Floral  Mag.,  pL  221.) 

Glai>iolus,  Elbanob  Nobman. — Baosed  by  Mr.  Standish* 
Boyal  Nursery,  Ascot.  Flowers  white  tinged  with  pink,  and 
flaked  with  dark  pink  stripes.— (I Md.,  pi.  222.) 

DiSA  OBAMDiFLOBA  vor.  SUPEBBA.  —  We  uoticed  this 
recently  in  Messn.  Warner  and  WUliams's  "  Orchidaceous 

PUnte?WJ«^-.  !>*•  223.) 

Pbiteitipcons.— Prineess  of  Wales,  white,  with  lips  broadly 
bordered  with  pink.  Attraction,  white,  tinged  with  pink. 
Both  laUed  by  Mr.  Salter,  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammer- 
smith.—(1 6id.,  pi.  224.) 

CuacAVia  svaao-vioLACEA. — ^Baised  by  Mr.  G.  Jackmaa, 
Woking;  by  Sfossing  C.  lanuginosa  with  C.  viUceVUi.  It  is 
anitiB  hasdy^  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  colour  of  tha 
flowers  is  reddish  purple.— (Florisi  amd  PemologiH,  iii.,  265.) 
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FOUNTAINS  AHH)  EOCKWOEK  AT  DINOEBEN 
HOUSE. 

TsESM,  wbi^  ye  noticed  &t  page  486,  wore  ezecntod  in 
terra  cotta  by  Mr.  James  FoUum,  Brozbonme,  Herts,  in 
the  year  1869. 

The  fonntaia  called  the  Hebe 
is  Tepresented  in  oar  engrar- 
ing' ;  it  U  20  feet  high,  and  is 
in  tiie  centie  of  a  foar-lob«d 
basin  42  feet  in  its  widest  dia- 
meter. The  nhole  cost  4260. 
The  material  of  which  it  is 
formed  ia  terra  cotta  of  the 
colour  of  Caen  stone,  and  ia 
Mid  to  be  Tery  duable,  which 
might  be  expected  fi^im  its 
being  homed  nntil  semi-vitri- 
fied. The  water  of  the  fonn- 
tain,  from  the  jog  held  by 
Hebe,  flows  into  a  cnp  held  in 
her  other  hand ;  but  it  also 
Tiaes  from  the  noBtrils  of  four 
dolphins,  and  from  the  apper 
basin  falls  into  the  loirer  one. 
Bound  the  latt«r  ia  sn  oater 
basin  8  feet  wide,  for  plants. 
A  Binular  Hebe  fonnttun  has 
been  sent  to  Bombay  by  Mr. 
Pulham,  to  be  fiied  in  the 
grounds  at  Sir  Jameeet  Jee- 
geebboy. 

It  ia  ornament*!,  even  when 
the  water  is  not  flowing,  which 
oumot  be   siud  of   all  fonn- 


TBENTHAM   BLACK 
GEAPE. 

Bbspohiung  to  year  request 
in  the  JoiriiKAi.  op  Hobti- 
cuLTHBi  at  page  *I0. 1  beg  to 
state  that  I  obtained  a  plant 
of  the  Trentham  Black  Grape 
direct  from  Mr.  Fleming  oa 
soon  as  it  was  distributed, 
which  I  thlnlc  was  in  the  year 
1858.  I  was  indaced  to  get  it 
through  the  recommendation 
of  a  friend  of  mine  (now 
deceased)  who  had  just  visited 
Trentham,  and  had  there  seen 
it  fruiting  remarkably  freely 
in  pots.  So  fine  were  the 
bunches,  and  such  the  num- 
ber produced  on  comparatively 
snuul  Vines,  that  he  thought 
it  would  prove  the  most  uBeful 
and  prolific  Grape  for  pot  cul- 
ture that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Being  myself  fond  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  Vines  in  pots,  I 
immediately  set  about  propa- 

fating  it  from  all  the  laterals 
could  oommand.  and  by  tho 
autuiDii  I  Buceeeded  in  ob- 
taining several  Btrong  canes 
fit  for  fruiting  in  the  en- 
Buingeeosoo.  Theseweredaly 
started  the  following  ^ring, 
and  1  natnraUy  anticipated 
a  fine  crop  of  Grapes,  but  to 
my  snrpriae  snch  was  not  the 
case  i  lor,  instead  of  bunches, 
I  had  clasperB  in  almost  every 
case,  the  isolated  bnnoh  or 
two  produced  being  also  of  a 
very   inferior  character   com- 


pared with  what  I  had  been  led  to  expect.     I,  howera-, 
resolved  to  tiy  it  another  year,  and  at  the  same  tbne  ia 
send  an   eye  or  two  to  a  mend  of  mine,  who  ia  a  first- 
class  grower  of  pot  G^pes,  to  Bee  if  he  would  meet  with 
any  more  certain  Bucoess  than  I  had  done.      However,  io 
the  following  spring  I  received  a  note  to  the  effect  thsf 
Trentham  Black  had  proved  t 
f^nre  with   him,  as  well  at 
mynelf,  and  that  he  oonsidoed 
it   a   shy  bearer,   and  conw- 

Suently  an  unsuitable  variety 
n  pot  culture. 
So  much  for  its  uusuitability 
for  pot  cnltQre.  I  will  no* 
endeavour  to  state  its  ad^t- 
ability  for  vinery  cultivaticai. 
The  original  Tine  was  planted 
out  in  the  June  of  the  Has 
year  in  which  we  received  it 
into  an  JnBide  border  of  a  oool 
vinery,  where  the  Gr^)ee  are 
generally  ripe  by  the  fitA  week 
w  September.  It  was  alloaed 
to  grow  vigoronsly  for  a  oonple 
of  years,  and  the  third  yetr 
we  hoped  to  have  taken  t 
few  bunches  bom  itj  bet 
strange  to  say,  althon^  an 
unusually  etro^  well-rip«sed 
oajie,  it  showed  but  two  or 
three  bunches,  and  theee  were 
small  and  puny.  The  next 
year,  however,  the  result  wis 
gratt^ring,  and  for  the  lait 
two  or  three  years  it  has  bone 
magnificent  bunches,  with  a 
profuse  bloom  of  an  intense 
purplish  black  colour,  and  a 
most  delidouB  flavour,  being 
more  juicy  and  rich  than  the 
Black  Hamburgbs  in  theeanif 
house,  and  it  has  in  every 
way  proved  itself  a  most  desir- 
able (and  with  my  employer  a 
favourite)  variety.  I  have  ob- 
served that  it  retains  its  leans 
in  a  healthy  green  state  much 
longer  thsji  any  other  variety 
growing  in  the  Game  house, 
which  would  naturally  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  the  bunches 
would  hang  much  longer  than 
on  the  other  varieties  baring 
less  vitality.  This,  however, 
ia  not  the  case  with  ns,  &a 
we  find  the  berries  inrarUUy 
mould  and  decay  eariier  than 
the  Black  Hombni^bs  in  Uie 
same  structure.  This  dr- 
cumstance  arises  probably 
from  the  berries  containing 
a  larger  quantity  of  those 
juices  which   tend  to   hasten 

From  the  above  facts  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  this 
variety  is  not  a  desirable  one 
for  pot  cultivation ;  but  when 
i^own  in  a  coot  or  warm 
rinery,  and  closely  pruned,  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  univenel 
sa,tisfaction.  For  an  orduvd- 
hou9e,  regulated  as  Mr.  Pear- 
son advises  or  teaches  in  his 
veiy  sensibly  written  boiA  on 
orchard-houses,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  bcEitation  in 
recommending  it  as  a  smt- 
able  variety. — Hikry  Mitmbo, 
Faun*  ;  Chvelandi,  Lymt  Regit,  Dorttt. 
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WOBZ  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOBXN  OAIUOBK. 

Thx  weatlier  most  now  decide  the  operations  to  be  per- 
ibrmed  in  the  kitchen  garden.  If  fros^  all  manures  ought 
to  be  wheeled  to  where  th^  are  wanted.  If  the  Asparagus- 
beds  are  not  soiled  np  for  the  winter,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  getting  it  done.  In  open  weather  trench  or  dig  all  vacant 
spaoee ;  trenching  is  a  prospectiye  operation,  therefore  the 
bottom  ought  to  be  manured  well,  as  by  that  process  land 
wiU  remain  in  heart  three  or  four  years,  and  aftor  that  time 
a  second  trenching  will  bring  up  the  soil  from  beneath. 
JBruneU  Sprouts,  when  gathering  do  not  cut  out  the  crowns 
until  spring.  Some  do  so  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
throw  out  more  sprouts,  but  we  think  it  injurious  at  this 
season,  as  it  admits  moisture,  which  in  the  event  of  severe 
frost,  proves  (sktal  to  the  whole  stem.  CatUiflowers,  stir  ^e 
Bnr£EUseof  the  soil  amongst  the  plants  under  hand-lights, 
and  sprinkle  some  charcoal  dust  or  wood  ashes  amongst 
them ;  it  will  sweeten  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  prevent 
the  green  growth  over  it,  which  stagnant  air  is  apt  to 
produce.  For  land  that  has  been  long  cropped  with  vege- 
tables, a  dressing  of  fresh  loam  would  in  many  cases  be  pre- 
ferable to  manure,  and  where  this  is  wanted,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  should  be  at  hand,  in  order  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  frosty  days  for  wheeling  it  upon  the  ground. 
Where  fresh  soil  cannot  be  obtained,  charred  vegetable 
reAise,  such  as  prunings  of  shrubberies,  edg^gs  of  walks, 
and  many  things  which  turn  up  in  course  of  the  season,  may 
be  cheaply  ma&  to  iorm  an  excellent  manure. 

FBXnT   OABDBN. 

Figs  against  walls  will  require  some  protecting  material 
^aced  over  them  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties. 
When  the  frost  sets  in  lay  a  coat  of  manure — say  3  inches 
thick  around  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  Continue 
to  prune  and  n^  wall  trees ;  however  judicious  the  system 
of  summer  management,  many  small  bits  will  require  re- 
moving before  naUing,  if  the  trees  are  to  be  kept  handsome. 
We  are  also  alive  to  the  great  importance  of  having  a  just 
equilibrium  betwixt  roots  and  branches,  and  in  rich  garden 
soil  this  can  only  be  attained  by  lifLing  the  trees  every 
two  or  three  years  or  by  root-pruning. 

FLOWIR   GARDEN. 

Many  persons  object  strongly  to  planting  shrubs  oi*  trees 
in  winter,  believing  that  the  roots  it  hurt  at  this  season  are 
liable  to  rot,  and  certainly  early  in  autumn  is  a  much  pre- 
ferable season;  but  with  favourable  weather  we  would  not 
delay  such  work  a  single  day,  and  ii'  the  soil  is  properly  pre- 

Sared  by  draining,  &c.,  where  necessary,  as  should  always  be 
one  before  planting,  there  will  probably  be  fewer  failures 
from  planting  now  than  if  the  work  were  delayed  till  March. 
But  where  the  garden  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  in  an  unkind 
state  at  present,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  planting  until 
spring.  Where  Rhododendrons  are  grown  in  masses,  and 
exhibit  any  indignations  of  having  exhausted  the  soil,  a  top- 
dressing  of  rotten  cowdung  3  inches  deep,  and  extending 
as  £Eir  as  the  roots,  should  be  applied  at  once.  This  will 
strongmen  the  plants  for  flowering,  prevent  rapid  evapora- 
tion in  summer,  and  keep  the  ground  cool  and  moist,  which 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  handsome  tribe  of  plants. 

GREENHOUSE  AND   CONSEEVATORY. 

The  changeable  weather  which  we  are  now  experiencing 
will  render  it  necessary  to  carefully  attend  to  specimen 
hardwooded  plants  which  have  to  be  wintered  in  these 
houses.  Many  of  these  are  impatient  of  heat  and  a  confined 
atmosphere.  Use  no  more  artificial  warmth,  therefore,  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  endeavour  to  counteract  its 
drying  effects,  either  by  means  of  evaporating-pans,  or  by 
sprinkling  the  paths  or  borders,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  any- 
thing like  a  dry  parched  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

6T0VE. 

If  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  plants  in  flower 
next  spring,  a  portion  of  the  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes 
which  have  been  the  longest  at  rest  may  be  started  at  once, 
as  also  a  few  Clerodendrons.  The  latter  should  be  cut  back 
to  the  lowest  eyes  so  as  to  secure  bushy  specimens,  with  the 
po1»  covered  with  foliage,  and  when  the  plants  have  iairly 


started  into  ^prowth  the  balls  should  be  reduced  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  giving  a  good  shift  in  fresh  soil  without  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  pots.  A  few  of  the  Allamaudas  may  also 
be  pruned  and  placed  in  heat,  provided  the  wood  is  weU. 
ripened.  A  plant  or  two  of  Ecmtes'  splendens  and  Dipla- 
denia  crassinoda  may  also  be  started.  Let  Ixoras  and  all 
other  hardwooded  plants  that  have  made  sufficient  growth 
be  kept  rather  diy  at  the  roots  in  order  to  check  their 
growth,  and  induce  a  tendency  to  form  bloom-buds,  but  do 
not  let  the  soil  in  the  pots  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the 
foliage. 

PORCINO-PIT. 

This  structure  will  now  be  kept  in  full  activity  to  si^>ply 
the  various  calls  for  plants  in  Uoom,  which  at  this  season 
of  the  year  are  more  or  less  in  demand  in  most  establish- 
ments. Care  should  be  taken  before  plants  are  moved  to 
sitting-rooms  to  gradually  harden  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
ei&her  by  placing  them  in  the  conservatory  or  an  inter- 
mediate house.  Dutch  bulbs  should  be  largely  used  for 
present  forcing.  Po  not  forget  to  introduce  a  good  batch  of 
Eoses,  choosing  tne  most  promising  plants  of  Teas,  Bour- 
bons, and  Hybrid  Perpetueds,  which  are  the  best  Idnds  for 
winter  flowering.  Next  to  Camellias,  Az^eas  are,  perhi^, 
the  most  showy  plants  that  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  this 
season,  and  where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  these  to  draw 
from,  some  of  the  most  forward  plemts  of  the  common 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  heat  at  once,  moistening  them 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a-day ;  but  unless  the  plants 
have  set  their  flower-buds  early  in  the  season,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  flower  so  freely  or  finely  as  under 
more  natural  circumstances  in  the  spring. 

PITS  AND  FRAKES. 

The  inmates  of  these  structures  will  require  but  little 
water  for  some  time,  and  the  little  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  given  early  in  the  morning  of  a  flne  day,  when 
air  can  be  given  to  dry  up  the  atmosphere  before  night. 
Also,  guard  against  the  ill  effects  of  damp  by  giving  air 
whenever  it  can  be  done  without  risk,  but  do  not  expose  the 
stock  to  cold  north,  or  north-easterly  winds,  which  seldom 
fail  to  turn  the  foliage  brown  and  rusty. — W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  frost  came  as  was  anticipated,  5  10,  15,  and  more 
degrt^es.  but  with  an  inch  of  snow  that  protected  things 
very  much,  which  was  a  great  advantage  after  the  warm 
muggy  weather  had  kept  plants  growing  without  enough  of 
sun  to  consolidate  that  growth.  An  inch  of  show  is  a  matter 
of  importance  in  such  cases.  We  can  offer  no  better  pro- 
tector. Every  flake  as  it  falls  on  another  flake  shuts  in  so 
much  air,  and  that  air  so  shut  in  becomes  a  nonconductor. 

Our  chief  care  as  to  vegetables  was  confined  to  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  and  Lettuces.  The  Celery  we  banked  up  with 
stubble,  placing  a  little  all  over  the  ridge  of  the  bed,  be- 
tween the  plants  and  over  the  plants;  all  the  rest  will 
now  remain  for  the  season,  except  what  is  over  the  plants, 
which  will  be  removed  that  the  tops  may  have  sun  and  air, 
and  may  with  a  few  branches  of  spruce  and  other  ever- 
greens be  replaced  on  a  frosty  night;  and  the  current  of 
wind  and  the  slight  freezing  would  seem  to  say  we  shall 
not  be  long  without  it.  These  changeiible  days,  ranging  so 
soon  from  40°  to  26°  or  lower,  render  n  uch  more  care  and 
attention  necessary.  The  Cauliflower  under  hand-lights 
was  covered  over  with  litter  alter  the  soil  inside  was  crusted, 
and  the  leaves  hard.  We  thought  we  were  in  for  a  fort- 
night's frost,  or  we  would  not  have  waited  so  long.  We 
knew  that  the  frost  allowed  would  do  no  harm,  and  after  a 
slight  freezing,  the  plants  being  in  a  state  of  rest,  we  knew 
they  would  tcUce  no  harm  if  shut  up  for  a  fortnight,  a  month, 
or  even  two  months.  We  once  had  Cauliflowers  shut  up 
thus  for  ten  weeks,  and  we  never  had  earlier  or  better  Cauli- 
flower. The  temperature  for  all  that  time  must  have  been 
from  28"  to  82°  under  the  covering.  Had  it  been  from  40° 
to  45°  we  should  have  expected  to  have  seen  a  sickly  blanched 
vegetation.  A  s  it  was,  the  covering  remained  on  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  thaw  set  in,  and  the  Cauliflowers  being 
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thawed  gradually  looked  ae  well  as  if  they  had  been  shut 
up  for  one  night  only.  They  were  just  as  fresh  as  a  lawn 
would  be  that  had  fiiUen  to  a  temperature  of  about  31^  be- 
fore it  was  covered  by  a  foot  of  snow  for  six  weeks.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  went  the  lawn  looked  more  healthy  and  green 
than  it  did  before  the  snow  oame.  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces 
fiyr  use  were  protected  before  they  were  much,  if  at  all, 
frosted.  In  their  case  the  less  they  are  touched  the  better, 
and  th^  should  not  be  long  covered  up  continuously  unless 
the  temperature  is  very  low,  close  on  freezing. 

As  to  the  pToteeting  materials  to  be  used  in  a  hurry,  mats 
are  as  good  as  any,  but  then  a  single  or  a  double  mat  is  of 
little  use  in  a  severe  frost,  in  a  cold  pit.  A  little  rough  hay 
is  a  giand  tjbing  for  protection,  as  it  lays  open,  and  can  idso 
be  pressed  a  little  dose.  Straw  is  also  good,  and  the  less 
broken  it  is  the  better  if  you  can  cover  with  something 
closer  at  the  snrfiAce.  Bough  stubble  is  also  a  g^ood  pro- 
tection for  many  things,  and  chiefly  because  it  is  open,  and 
allows  the  air  to  penetrate  and  circulate.  We  protected  a 
lot  of  glass  in  a  cold  pit  with  it  alone  the  first  cold  night, 
and  our  supenntendent  of  protecting  told  us  he  thought  it 
was  of  little  use  for  a  severe  frost  That  depends  entirely 
on  how  it  is  treated.  Of  itself  it  would  not  be  suffldent 
to  keep  out  our  most  severe  frost  without  very  frequent 
taminff,  as  its  very  looseness  and  roughness  would  allow 
lines  ol  radiation  to  reach  from  the  glass  to  the  sky,  and 
thus  the  frost  would  enter.  But  supposing  that  6  inches  of 
this  loose  rough  stubble  were  placed  over  the  glass,  and 
S  or  8  inches  of  tree  leaves*  as  we  used,  or  half  as  much  of 
BoA  rough  hay  were  placed  over  the  stubble,  it  would  require 
a  veiy  severe  frost  to  penetrate  beneath  the  elass.  The 
very  openness  of  the  stubble,  a  drawback  if  used  alone,  be- 
came  a  great  advantage  when  joined  with  the  doser  mate- 
rial at  the  surface.  Not  <mly  would  every  straw  of  the 
rough  stubble  serve  to  prevent  radiation,  but  the  doseish 
material  at  the  sur&oe  would  make  the  whole  body  of  stubble 
beneath  a  non-conductor.  We  were  not  over-well  provided 
with  protecting  material;  but  though  we  had  a  great  num- 
ber q£  tender  plants  in  cold  and  earth  pits,  the  stubble, 
branches,  &c.,  and  some  1  or  2  inches  of  tree  leaves  on  the 
top  of  evezything  made  all  quite  safe,  so  that  we  have  not 
lost  a  plant. 

Those  who  would  take  a  lesson  in  protecting  should,  in  a 
severe  frost,  examine  the  state  of  the  ground  under  long 
grass,  moss,  or  even  a  slight  covering  of  tree  leaves.  We 
have  often  been  surprised  to  find  how  thoroughly  Nature 
accomplishes  her  olyects  with  the  slightest  materials.  Hints 
irom  our  pastures  and  woodlands  are  often  as  valuable  as 
hints  from  books.  We  have  had  several  letters,  in  spite 
of  the  standing  protest  of  our  conductors,  about  our  dd 
friend  who  took  all  his  bedclothing  to  save  his  Apricots 
and^  Peaches.  It  is  often  important  to  know  what  to 
do  in  an  emergency,  and  therefore  we  will  mention  how 
another  friend,  now  gone,  saved  thousands  of  pots  of  Mig- 
nonette, when  almost  every  neighbour  lost  them,  though 
we  have  alluded  to  the  matter  previously.  The  frost  came 
BO  suddenly  that  much  litter  for  protection  had  not  been 
procured,  A  mat  was  put  over  the  glass,  and  a  thin  covering 
of  litter  over  it.  The  frost  was  so  severe  as  soon  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  mat ;  but  its  intensity  was  rendered  harm- 
less by  a  constant  shaking  and  iuiming  of  the  litter  over  the 
mat.  Our  old  friend  and  his  man  Friday  worked  as  hard 
as  they  could,  one  at  the  front  and  another  at  the  back  of 
the  frames  and  pits,  in  turning  this  litter  the  whole  night, 
beginning  at  one  end,  again,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
other.  Every  time  the  litter  was  shaken  and  turned  it 
presented  a  fresh  sur&ce  to  the  action  of  radiation  and 
conduction,  and  Mr.  Frost  had  to  begin  his  work  afresh. 
We  have  saved  many  plants  by  having  the  surface  of  the 
oovering  broken  before  daylight,  as  just  before  the  dawn  is 
generally  the  time  when  the  frost  is  most  intense.  We 
have  had  several  private  complaints  that  we  did  not  tell 
how  to  save  the  plants  firom  the  coming  frost,  and  we  sup- 
pose it  wiU  be  best  to  plead  guilty  of  not  knowing  the 
friture;  but  sure  we  are  that  all  amateurs  will  receive 
a  hdping  hand  from  their  neighbours,  and,  if  wise,  they 
win  use  the  experience  of  beinff  caught  napping  as  a 
good  reason  why  they  wiU  never  be  found  so  unprepared 
again. 

Fruit  garden  very  nudi  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 


Looked  over  Qrapes.  (Hve  enough  of  heat  to  keep  the  frost 
from  them,  mcHre  especially  as  the  most  of  the  foliage  was 
removed.  Looked  alter  Strawb^riee,  examined  fruit  stoze^ 
and  waahed  and  cleaned  second  vinesy,  mnoh  as  was  iteM 
as  respects  the  first. 

Vines, — ^We  have  put  in  a  few  eyes,  in  case  we  may  weal 
them.  Those  who  intend  forcing  Vines  in  pots  should  oom- 
mence  as  soon  as  this  sees  printer's  ink.  xoun^  plants  aa 
best  for  this  purpose,  supposing  that  a  good  crop  is  takat 
from  each  plant,  and  the  plants  are  &en  thrown  awigr. 
YHien  the  plants  are  kept  on  from  year  to  year,  a  vny 
moderate  crop  must  be  taken  yearly.  We  have  had  freoi 
eight  to  sixteen  and  twenty  good  bunches  from  j^mta 
fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  months  from  the  bud-ci^ting. 
To  expect  future  crops  from  such  plants  would  be  hboIom. 
On  the  whole,  where  means  are  at  command,  and  a  fiat 
show  a  feature,  we  prefer  taking  only  one  crop  from  the 
plants.  For  this  purpose  the  single  buds,  with  thi^e-quaitei 
of  an  inch  at  each  end  of  the  bud,  should  be  inserted  tanf^ 
in  the  smallest  pots  by  the  first  week  in  January,  be  plaesd 
in  a  moderate  hotbed  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  in  a  nios 
sweet  hotbed  with  a  temperature  of  85^  bott(»n  heat»  aad 
60^  or  70<»  top  heat.  Here  the  little  pots  will  soon  be  fiDed 
with  roots  before  the  bud  has  made  much  top  growth,  aad 
should  then  be  shifted  into  a  larger — say  a  four-in^  po^ 
using  warmed  soil,  and  never  allowing  the  leaat  dbedk  to 
the  plants.  This  plan  must  be  followed,  shifting  as  soon  as 
needed,  and  giving  bottom  heat  until  the  plants  are  in  poto 
from  12  or  18  inches  in  diameter.  These  weU  ripened  aai 
placed  out  of  doors  in  the  autumn  for  a  month  or  six  nocht 
will  be  in  good  order  to  start  in  November  and  Deoos- 
ber.  The  general  routine  has  already  several  times  been 
g^ven.  Wfdu  pots  are  intended  to  bear  oontinoouBly,  ahoot 
^ur  bunches  should  be  the  medium.  It  is  best  to  takt 
a  good  crop,  bring  on  fresh  plants,  and  throw  away  the  old 
ones. 

Ice. — We  went  round  and  looked  at  the  usual  poob  far 
supply,  and,  though  there  was  but  little  water  in  the  most 
of  them  to  freeze,  we  had  everything  ready  to  take  tiial 
little  on  the  following  day;  but  the  thaw  at  night  cams 
more  suddenly  than  the  frost,  and,  instead  of  being  he^ed 
by  rolling  snow,  the  snow  had  aU  disappeared  before  the 
morning.  What  ice  we  could  have  secured  was  very  hdlow, 
but  still  it  would  have  been  ice ;  and  if  we  had  not  still  a 
pretty  good  supply  we  certainly  shoiUd  have  taken  the  first 
chance  to  obtain  a  little,  even  if  we  had  put  it  in  an  ioe- 
heap  for  present  use.  Most  likely  we  will  yet  have  a  more 
continuous  frost  ere  long ;  but,  as  the  weather  may  be  un- 
certain, it  will  be  well  not  to  lose  another  chance. 

We  find,  on  inquiry,  that  some  of  our  confectioners  is 
neighbouring  towns  procure  the  ice  they  want  i^m  London 
in  summer,  as  the  demand  for  ices,  and  cooled  drinks,  if 
growing  even  in  our  out-of-the-way  places ;  and  they  ooa* 
sider  that  as  yet  this  mode  suits  them  better  than  having 
an  ice-heap  of  their  own,  though  they  complain  sadly  of  tiis 
necessary  expense  fbr  carriage,  &c.,  making  sad  work  of  vhat 
otherwise  would  be  their  profits.  A  larger  demand  fbr  ioed 
articles  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  more  general  supply. 
Many  large  hotels  in  the  country  thus  obtain  their  ice  from 
London,  or  the  nearest  seaport,  and  the  blocks  from  Wenhsm 
Lake  are  most  valued.  In  the  case  of  some  large  hotds 
this  practice  is  followed  even  after  going  to  the  expense  of 
forming  ice-houses,  in  which  the  ice  will  not  keep ;  so  that, 
simple  though  the  matter  seems  to  be,  there  must  be  some 
of  the  simplicities  overlooked,  where  such  failures  take  ptace. 
We  have  proved  over  and  over  again  that  snow,  rolled  into 
large  heaps,  and  well  consolidated  in  the  ice-house  or  heap, 
is  only  a  little  inferior  to  ice  for  keeping.  If  too  flufly  to 
beat  well,  a  little  water  will  remedy  that  defect.  It  is  best 
rolled  when  soft.  It  is  no  use  trying  it  when  the  surface  is 
hard  and  frx>8t-crusted ;  and  collecting  it  without  rolling  it 
into  huge  balls  is  but  poor  work. — ^B.  F. 


TBADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading. — 8uU<m*8  Amateur's  Chtide  md 
Spring  Catalogue  for  1865. 
James  Veitoh,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Boad»  CholiM 
J  '-'Catalogue  of  (Tardea  and  Flower  Seeds  for  1865. 
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OOYENT  GASDEN  MABEDBT.— Dsobmbbb  24. 

SnppttiB  are  good  and  the  demand  fair,  bat  not  rnj  brisk.  Ptaiee  and 
Qnpea  are  foliy  anfllcient  for  the  demand ;  Apples  abondant ;  but  good 
deMert  Peers  act  OTer-plentifal.  NotwithsUedlog  the  severe  frost  of  the 
IMl  last,  and  general  coldness  of  the  weather,  the  sopplr  of  oai-door 
Tfrtables  continaee  good.  The  first  consignment  of  Comiui  Broeeoli  bas 
Jul  arriTed,  and  the  heads  though  small  are  of  Tory  good  qnality.  As  nsnal 
at  this  season,  the  market  is  crowded  with  carts  and  waggons  from  the 
eoantrr  bringing  Christmas  trees,  evei  greens,  and  Mbtletoe,  for  which, 
aotwllnstanding  the  large  quantities  which  hare  been  already  disposed  of, 
tiMort  is  still  a  ready  sale. 

WKUIT. 

B.  d.    s.  d 


tolas  ..^^o....  i  rie^   1   otoS 

^noots    dos.    0    0     0 

eMRles  ^.^. lb.    0 

Chestuali  bush.  14 

CmmbIs,  Bed..4  siete    0 
Black..... «».    do.      0 

dot.    0 

..  IWlbe.  40    0    60 

C(Ae  «o.    70    0    80 

Gooseberries  ...iBiere   0   0 
Onpei,  Hamburghs  lb.    2   0 

6    0 

160    5    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10    0 


Melons 

Holberrles  ....  punnet 

Neotartnes  ^ doi. 

Oranges. ..m 100 

Peaehet  •..•...•MH«.doe« 
Pears  (kitehen)...bush. 

dessert dos. 

Pine  Apples lb. 

Plums  .„ i  sieve 

Pomegranatea  ......each 

Quinces  4  sieve 

Raspberries .lb. 

Walnnte .bush. 


TSCOTABIiXS. 


..eadi 
....M  bmdle 
L..».4  sieve 

Kidney 100 

«  doi. 

»..  bundle 

i  sieve 

Ckbbage  ....... .  dos. 

100 

..„...,  buaek 

..dos. 

.........  bundle 

..each 
■..dos. 


8.    d.     8.    d 

0    OtoO    0 
0 


0 
0 
3 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 


3    6 
1    6 


....score 

M........M  bunch 

6«ne  nd  Shallots,  lb. 


0 
0 
4 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 


0 

6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
S 
8 
t 


0 
3 
3 

t 
8 
3 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


0    8 


6 
3 
3 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Rorseradisli  ».  bundle 
Iieeks.......n>...M  boaeh 

Lettuce M......8eore 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mnstd.  k  Cress,  punnet 
Onions  ...........  bushel 

pidding quart 

Pandey  ...dos.  bunchee 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas.M „ quart 

Potaloee   ....^...bushel 
Radishee  dos.  bunches 

Savoys dos. 

8e»-kale basket 

Spinach .Ma.....«sieTe 

Tomatoes.^.....,  k  sieve 

Turnips  ............ounob 

VegeCabteManwedos. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

a 

6te4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

14 

6 

3i) 

6 

St 

d. 

s. 

d 

3 

6to5 

9 

0 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

3 

6 

4 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

6 

1 

6 

8 

0 

8 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

• 

• 

• 

0 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  private^  to  the  de- 
paitmental  writers  of  the  "  JToxinial  of  Horiioaltare, 
Ckitta^  Gardener,  and  Conntxy  Gentleman."  By  ao 
doing  they  are  snljected  to  mgnstifiable  troable  and 
expense.  All  commnnicationB  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed $6Uly  to  The  EdUor$  of  the  Jowmal  of  HarHcwl' 
tmre,  4'c.,  171,  Fleet  Street,  Londtm,  S,C. 

TTe  also  request  that  correspondents  wiQ  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

NJB. — ^Many  questions  must  lemaia  wnswered  until  next 
week. 

Hmkrof  BT  Gas.— 'Tn  anewer  to  the  hiqaSry  made  by  *'  G.  P.  8.,**  I  saw 
a  Terr  simple  apparatus  which  appeared  to  awwer  the  purpose  for  whidi  It 
was  miended  in  a  smatl  grreenhouse  belonfin;  to  a  Mr.  G  West,  a  retired 
ironmoDRer,  whose  iovention  it  is.  It  is  very  simple,  and  consequently 
lonspenslve ;  but  whether  the  wmnth  irenerated  would  be  sufllcient  for  a 
large  house  I  am  unable  to  say.  Mr.  West  lives  on  Bealey  Heath,  Kent, 
not  far  firom  Woolwich,  snd  I  am  sure  he  will  readily  explain  his  method  of 
h sating',  uid,  if  required,  would  erect  the  apparatus.— G.  A.  Lamodalb. 

CaaxsoAL  von  Viincs  (A  8wbicriber).—We  do  not  know  the  translation 
tneik  the  German  you  mention.  If  we  wished  to  apply  charcoal  to  the  roou 
of  Tinea  we  should  remove  the  earth  down  to  the  roots  nearest  the  surface, 
and  qwinkle  some  charcoal  broken  into  small  pieces  over  thesi.  It  might 
be  done  now. 

Buii ami's  BoRwaa  ( W.  I>UktoH).—We  do  not  know  the  maker,  but  we 
an  told  that  the  burner  is  well  known  to  and  supplied  by  the  gas-fitters. 

T^r  von  Clatbt  Soil  (/.  2rtfr«f).— Decayed  tan  will  be  a  ^ood  and  en- 
dunng  manure  for  your  garden ;  but,  ai  It  is  infested  with  slugs,  we  wouM 
M  and  bum  6  inches  in  depth  of  the  surface  before  spplytog  the  tan. 


MAJunET-oAmDnmio  (J2.  F.  I*.).— We  know  of  no  other  work  on  the  sub* 
jeet  besides  that  you  mention. 

TamtOB  pKLAaooKiuMs  ( JT.  2>.  J.  Jf.,  J0r«^).— The  best  hoosee  in  Paris 
fior  Pelargoniunas  are  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  Rue  de  Charonne,  and  Bongier- 
ClMsivlire,  Roe  de  la  Roquette. 

PasvacTiKo  Bix>ssoM  {R,  ^.).— Your  fhln  canvass  will  do  very  well,  but 
m  would  bring  it  withm  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  onlr  cover  tiutt  space  in 
■evere  nicbts.  It  would  be  well  to  hsTC  a  two-feet  opening  every  IS  fset, 
at  tiie  top  of  the  wall,  to  open  on  sonnv  days.  Tour  cloth  will  be  more 
miiSMble,  if  atralMd.  Ibr  keeying  the  blo«om  dry,  than  forkeeping  otrt 
nraohfhMt. 


I^oosLS-oLAZme  (JT.  it.).— The  distance  between  the  two  tien  of  pam 
need  not  be  more  thra  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Aa  yon  are  usinf  Hartlsy*S 
rough  plate  glass,  two  tiers  ofthat  would  exclade  the  Ugfat  teo  mneh.  Tine 
inner  uer  had  better  be  of  clear  glass. 

AspKALT  Patb  (7)^).— Take  two  psria  et  very  dry  line  mlMsh,  sid 
Mie  pai  t  eoal  ashesi  also  very  dry,  sad  both  sifted  tee.  In  a  dry  plaes^  on 
a  dry  day,  salx  them,  aad  leave  a  bote  in  the  sUdale  of  the  heaa,  aa  brlek* 
layers  do  when  msklng  mortar.  Into  this  pour  beittBf-hot  eoal  tar;  mi^ 
and,  when  as  stiff  as  mortar,  put  tt  S  faMhee  thiek  where  the  wulk  is  to  be. 
The  ground  should  be  drv  and  buatsnemeoth.  Sprlokleover  tt  eoarse  saadt 
when  cold  p«ss  alight  roUarorsr  it,  aad  in  a  few  daye  Ike  walk  wAU  beaettd 
and  waterproof. 

Fuchsia— CoB<BA  soaitdbvs  (BM&y).— We  do  boI  noogniae  the  Fucbiin 
by  the  flower  and  leavea  sent.  The  flower  is  that  of  F.  fUfeaa,  with  the 
leavee  of  a  reflesed-eepeled  kind,  as  Banka'  Glory,  As  a  flower,  judgcA 
by  the  standard  of  the  florist,  it  is  valueless;  bat  as  a  plant  for  greeiihoose 
decoration,  we  should  think  it  very  ornamental  When  it  eommeneeato 
grow  thin  out  the  soekers.  leaving  one  only  if  yon  wish  a  plant  wtOi  one 
stem,  or  two  or  three  of  tne  strongest,  taking  the  others  away.  This  will 
cause  the  sap  to  flow  flM»re  fteely  into  the  Aoou  left,  and  th«y  will  bs 
Btitmirei  in  consequene^  aad  the  plant  win  bloom  more  flreely.  Oobflsa 
scandens  Is  not  hardy  so  flur  as  we  know  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  exscpt  la 
very  mild  situations,  snd  against  walls  when  nroteeted  flrom  frost  by  a  cover* 
ing  of  mats  or  straw.  Lomaria  L'Sermtnieri,  Rephrodium  molle  corymU- 
forum,  Nothodilssna  lendlgera  or  elegans,  Lastrea  glabella,  Pterls  argyrea^ 
and  Adlantum  cuneatum.  Anemldietyon  phyllitldoJs  requira  a  cool  stove  to 
grow  It  well,  though  it  wfn  do  well  in  a  vinery ;  but  wbat  is  a  vinery  but  a 
stove  In  summer !  In  a  greenhosse,  especially  if  cool  and  airy,  it  does  no 
good.  We  arequtte  oertain  the  plant  s«it  for  us  to  name  was  Polypodlnm 
cambricum.  We  have  plants  of  it  from  its  native  home  with  the  iraetifl- 
cation  plentiful.  The  pencm  alluded  to,  we  are  quite  sure,  only  stated  Us 
own  experience,  and  had  only  come  across  barren  forms  of  the  species. 

CHRTSANTHBanncs  DoNB  Buxnnifo  ( ClkrpsatUhemwm)  .—Keep  the  planis 
in  the  pou  in  a  cold  frame  with  the  old  stems  cut  down  to  Uie  surfsee.  lUto 
cuttings  in  March  or  April,  and  these  will  soon  root  in  a  little  heat.  Snoh 
make  nice  small  plants  for  blooming  late  in  small  pete.  Shift  them  Into 
24-pota  in  May,  and  transfer  into  nine-ineh  pots  In  June.  Stop  them  whan 
wen  rooted  to  four  leaves,  aad  when  they  have  pushed  sofleieBtly  stop 
again  to  four  leaves  by  pinching  out  the  tips  of  the  Atoets.  Keep  thsa 
stopped  untfl  the  middle  of  July,  then  discontinue  the  stopi^og  prooess.  If 
vou  want  large  specimens  pot  m  soekers  In  March,  otherwise  we  like  ts  de 
it  in  November,  place  in  a  cold  ftame  for  a  few  day»,  th«i  harden  off.  In 
potting  select  the  strongest  and  best  rooted  short- jointed  eueibers.  Sta^ 
them  when  6  tnches  high,  and  you  may  stop  again  in  the  end  of  Bfi^  or 
beginning  of  Jane,  and  again  in  the  end  of  that  month  or  beginning  of  Jmlr« 
The  Manderllla  suaveolens  will  most  likely  bloom  another  year  if  you  do 
not  cut  It  in  too  much,  but  merely  thin  out  and  shorten  the  shoots  a  litQSb 
giving  it  abundance  of  light  and  keeping  tt  moderately  dry  at  the  root 
during  the  winter.    It  is  one  of  the  sweetest  flowers  grown. 

PBOir  AOAmru  Potmbttia  PVLcwBuaflTA  (S,  Jf.  8.) .— Cuttmcs  of  this  pot 
in  shout  the  middle  of  July  will  root  flreely  if  the  pots  are  plunged  In  n 
hotbed.    If  they  have  two  Joints,  one  in  and  one  out  of  the  soil,  they  win 
do  well.  The  cuttings  ars  best  inserted  singly  In  dO^sised  pots,  in  a  oompoaft 
of  turfy  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  s  free  admixture  of 
silver  sand.  This  will  suit  established  jriants;  but  more  send  should  1m 
mixed  with  the  soil  for  the  eutttngs.    The  plants  thus  struck  should  be 
potted  in  slX'inch  pots,  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  moist  atmosphere  In  a  stove 
temperature,  snd  well  watered.    Cutttngs  may  also  be  put  in  in  Pebruaxy 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  stopping  them  In  May,  and  much  larger 
and  earUer-bloomlng  plants  will  be  the  result.     It  is  an  intermediate 
stove  plant.    There  are  many  berry-bearing  plants  called  Winter  Chtfriei^ 
but  that  usuall  J  known  as  the  Winter  Cherry,  le  Physalia  AlkekengL    Abw 
of  the  nurserymen  who  advertise  in  our  eelomas  can  f^imish  y«n  with 
double  Panties. 


Flt  oh  Goosbbbbbt  Bobbbb  (J,  iRn^).— We  were  st  one  tfme 
sorely  pe«tered  with  fly  on  Currants  and  others  of  the  Ribes  family  against 
walls.  The  fruit  was  dirty  and  not  flt  for  use,  ttough  Larger  than  that  Item 
bushee.  We  were  in  the  haMt  of  washing  our  wall  treea  with  a  solution  of 
different  ingredients  at  the  winter  dressing  to  prevent  summer  attacks  oi 
insects,  and  with  good  success  tried  it  on  the  Ribes  tribe,  as  the  Quoeebeni 
and  Currant  It  was  made  as  foQows:- One  stone  ouickllme,  and  14  Ihk 
sulphur  vivum,  1  peck  of  soot,  14  tba.  soft  soap,  with  tobacco  water  ands 
by  adding  four  gallons  of  water  to  the  tobacco  liquor  of  the  tobaeeo  SMMfr' 
facturers,  sufficient  to  form  the  whole  into  the  consisteucy  of  ihin  paint. 
With  this  we  painted  every  branch,  upward  from  the  ground,  with  a  common 
pi^t- brash  Immediately  alter  the  winter  pruning,  or  before  the  buds  be^ui 
to  awell.  Birds  do  not  like  the  buds  after  this  dressing;  snd  the  fly  was 
not  troublesome  in  summer,  and  in  nmny  cases  did  not  attaek  the  treca.  IT 
It  did  we  qrrinffed  the  trees  during  bright  weather,  just  when  the  fruit  was 
full  grown,  with  tobacco  water  made  by  adding  six  gallons  of  water  to  the 
tobeeeo  liquor  of  the  shops,  or  bypouring  s  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  an  oones 
of  the  strongest  riutg  tobaeeo.  The  smoke  of  a  large  town  would  not  bring  on 
attacks  of  green  fly,  for  we  have  grown  Gooeeberriee  in  audi  a  locality  yeir 
flne  and  dean,  and  we  wme  mndi  awieted  in  the  work  by  the  grossly  mai* 
treated  house  sparrows,  which  devour  green  fly,  caterpillars,  and  other 
guden  pests.  Preserve  such  friends  as  thsse  and  you  will  flnd  them  awrfrt 
in  ridding  you  of  your  enemy.  We  should  thtok  your  Currants  will  not 
produce  fine  fruit  if  the  leaves  are  taken  off  the  buaheo  dturing  the  height  d 
the  growing  season,  especially  if  tills  practice  be  continued  year  after  year. 

Gmc  IK  Apricot  Tbxbs  {Hampthirt  Hills).— Then  is,  so  fStf  as  we  kBOW» 
no  cure  for  the  gumming  of  fruit  trees  in  some  soils,  and  the  Aprisst  is 
very  subject  to  it  on  the  red  sandstone,  and  thin  sandy  soils  with  a  gravtOj 
subsoil.  It  will  not  interfere  with  bearing  further  than  this,  that  a  diseassd 
branch  is  liable  to  die  off  at  uiy  time,  and  is  just  as  likely  te  do  so  whsa 
the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe  as  at  any  other  time.  The  gum  which  exudes  slMmkl 
be  removed  with  a  knife,  and  the  place  pared  down  to  the  fresh  bark,  and 
the  wound  will  beal  over  if  the  hole  be  stopped  well  with  clay  and  cowdungi* 
Though  this  may  prevent  the  acccmulation  of  gum  at  that  part,  the  plaster 
assisting  the  healing  of  the  wound,  yet  it  will  not  prevent  its  exodatien  flmn 
another  part  of  the  tree.  You  will  gain  nothing  by  cutting  the  toanches  of 
the  Pear  tree  back,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lose  a  number  of  years  In  jotting 
the  wall  covered  again.  We  would  insert  some  bods  in  the  spurs  on  ths 
lower  parts  of  the  branchea  next  summer,  and  the  bods,  if  they  take,  wfn» 
in  a  slmrt  time,  produce  fhiitfnl  spnn  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches^ 
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BorroM  Hxat  DBFioxwn'  (B.  T,  S.),—We  think  foar  timplett  plan  will 
be  to  lower  year  elate  e  feot  or  15  inches,  so  as  to  be  S  or  8  inches  from  the 
jgpet.  These  two  pipes  onght  to  giro  70a  enonrh  of  bottom  heat.  Stop 
Me  top  holes  in  the  slate,  and,  if  neceeasry,  make  two  or  three  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  near  where  yoour  return-pipe  now  is.  If  jou  want 
more  piping  we  think  yon  would  require  it  most  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hoose.  We  presume  your  pipes  in  the  vinery  are  all  right  as  to  lereL  The 
aimplest  way  of  heating  such  an  arrangement  would  hare  been  to  have 
taken  a  flow  f^om  the  boiler  to  a  cistern  at  the  farther  end  of  the  propagating- 
honae  say  2  or  8  feet  abore  the  highest  piping— and  trom  thence,  bj  plugs, 
give  top  or  bottom,  or  Tinery  heat,  as  required. 

Htaoiiith  CiriTun]!  in  Hollavd  (A.  y,  ifoWn).— The  articles  to  which 
jmi  aUnde  appeared  in  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  24,  and  25,  May  and  June  1883. 
They  haTe  not  been  repobliahed. 

Nnw  RosBS  (JT.  i.).— Our  Number  published  on  Nor.  1  contains  a 
eriticism  on  the  new  Roses.  Yon  can  hiTC  it  free  by  post  if  yon  send  four 
penny  postage  stamps  to  our  office  with  your  direction. 

Hbatino  a  Pit  (2!  W.  XT.  it.).— Such  pits,  to  be  heated  with  dung,  must 
be  proTided  with  linings,  if  early  Melons  or  Cucumbers  are  desired.  As 
you  wish  to  hsTc  an  open  area  round  your  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  corer  the  chamber  with  slate,  within  2  or  8  inches  of  the 
pipe.  Place  6  inches  of  open  rubble  orer  the  slate,  beneath  the  soil,  with 
openhigs  back  and  fhmt,  by  pipes  or  otherwise,  to  let  the  heat  up.  By 
pouring  water  into  these  openings,  amons  the  rubble,  OTcr  the  slates,  you 
can  haTe  a  moist  bottom  heat  and  a  moist  top  heat  at  command,  and  a  dry 
beat,  as  you  dodre.  We  hsTe  no  objection  to  a  tuik,  or  OTaporating-pans, 
on  your  pipes,  but  the  aboTe  would  be  the  simplest.  For  early  work  for 
each  a  pit  yon  would  need  two  four-inch  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  and  two  for 
top  heat  For  late  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  work,  two  pipes  at  bottom 
would  do,  if  top  heat,  by  means  of  openings,  could  be  taken  when  necessary. 
for  winter  Cucumbers  you  would  require  three  bottom  and  three  top  pipes. 
Ttib  simplest  plan  of  all  would  be  to  hare  pipes  alone  for  bottom  heat,  sur- 
rounded with  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c.,  with  means  for  sending  water  amongst 
theae  clinkers  and  bate  wh«i  necessary.  The  reason  why  so  many  people 
fbSX  in  obtaining  bottom  heat  from  pipes  is— the  air  gets  too  confined,  and 
thus  beeomes  a  non-conductor ;  the  material  placed  OTer  them  also  gets  too 
dry,  and  that  becomes  a  non-conductor  as  well.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have 
a  mound  oTer  such  pipes,  and  expect  it  to  be  heated  through,  unless  the  air 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mass  is  kept  moist  and  in  motion.  See  answers  to 
other  correspondents  to-day,  and  lately,  and  Mr.  Fii>h*s  description  of 
heating  at  Mr.  Lane's,  of  Berkhampstead.  last  season.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  plenty  of  bottom  heat  in  Mr.  Lane's  enclosed  chambera  Without 
chambers,  with  merely  open  rubble  round  the  pipes,  the  secrets  of  success 
are  moist  air,  and  air  in  motion.  These  two  ^ttle  facts  are,  as  respects 
heating  by  bottom  beat,  worth  the  expense  of  several  volumes.  The  age  of 
monuments,  however,  is  passed,  and  well  paesed. 

Sxx  Of  AucuBA  {Idem), — The  common  Aucuba  japonica  of  our  gardens 
is  the  female  variety.  Mr.  StondLsh  has  the  male  variety,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Foftune, 

TiNxs  Uhpuuitful  (2Vro).— If  you  look  back  to  Mr.  Fish's  description 
of  border-making  at  Keele  Hall  and  Trentham,  or  see  what  is  said  on  the 
subject  in  the  "Vine  Manual,"  published  at  our  office,  you  will  see  that  you 
could  not  have  done  worse  than  plant  ihe  Vines  at  the  bottom  of  yonr 
border,  and  take  the  stems  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  wall,  as  shown  in 
yonr  black  Ink  line.  Tour  red  ink  line  would  be  preferable,  but  even  that 
shows  the  Vine  planted  too  low.  As  your  front  wall  is  2^  feet  high,  make 
your  border  2  feet  4  inches  in  height ;  place  9  inches  of  open  rubble  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  drain  in  front,  and  spread  out  the  roots  of  the  young 
Vines  within  4  inches  of  the  surface.  Year  Apples  are  small  specimens  of 
the  Old  Golden  Pippin.  They  attain  four  times  the  size  in  an  orohard- 
hoQse. 

LoBRUA  Go&BOKii  {A  Lover  0/ J7ou7er*).— Lobelia  Gordonii  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  same  way  as  Paxtoniana.  A  lot  of  these  Lobelias  requires  a 
mioroeoope  to  distinguish  them.  We  raised  seedlings  of  Paxtoniana  last 
year,  and  thoueh  like,  they  also  differed  a  little  from  the  parent,  and  we 
suspect  this  wiU  be  the  case  with  the  others  less  or  more. 

SuNDsaiAKD  Public  Park  (if.  A).— We  do  not  know  whether  the 
prises  for  the  plans  have  been  awarded.  You  had  better  write  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Sunderhmd. 

IcrB-Houes  {G.  C,  Penrith).— Wt  think  in  yonr  case,  If  the  house  is  small, 
the  Uning  with  straw  would  be  an  advantage,  but  as  it  becomes  wet  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  For  years  we  have  used  none,  and  we  thus  get  rid  of  much 
wastmg  vapour. 

Lat«  ViKERT  {J.  Ooodear).^lt  will  be  safest  to  keep  your  vinery  shut 
during  frost.    You  may  use  it  until  March  or  April  for  wintering  bedding 

^v  '"'iu^  ^"^  ^^^  ****''^  ^®  Vines  if  you  do  not  raise  the  temperature 
above  from  40®  to  45°.  You  may  wash  vour  Vines  with  a  paint  of  clay  and 
sulphur.  You  may  do  the  same  with  Gishurst  at  about  half  a  pound  to  the 
gallon.  '^ 

AzALSA  Leavks  Failing  (Lirerpool).—1he  treatment  yon  describe  is 
good,  only  the  buds  were  set  cr  the  growth  made  before  the  plants  were 

Jilftced  outside ;  a  cool  house,  however,  would  have  been  a  better  posiUon 
or  them,  for  tho  sudden  chanees  consequent  on  their  being  placed  out  of 
doors,  and  brought  in  affaln,  have  had  an  injarious  effect  on  the  plants. 
The  leaves  falling  so  much  is  in  most  instances  principally  caused  by  forcing 
the  plants  to  set  their  buds  early  in  the  8eat«on,  and  lonp  weak  growths 
are  the  consrquence.  The  leaves  fall  early  because  they  were  formed  earlv 
and  Imperftctly.  We  fear  the  drainage  is  not  over-perfect,  that  the 
plants  have  b.ea  too  freely  watere.i,  and  the  soil  thns  rendered  unsuitable 
for  the  roots.  A  temperature  of  from  40^  to  45^  from  fire  heat  is  quite  warm 
enough  for  Azaleas  in  winter.  You  siy  you  noticed  appearances  of  red 
spider  on  the  leaves.  This  is  rather  uncmimon;  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
thnps.  You  syringed  the  leaves  with  tobacco  water,  and  that  has  been  too 
strong,  and  turned  the  leaves  brown— in  fact  destroyed  them.  The  hous*^ 
should  havo  been  fumigated  with  toba?ci.  and  so  filled  with  the  smoke  that 
not  a  plant  could  have  been  seen  from  the  outside.  Leave  the  plants  ulone 
now,  water  only  when  they  require  it,  and  we  think  they  will  bloom  well 
after  alL  Make  the  drainage  more  secure  after  thoy  have  bloomed  and 
pot  thera  if  they  require  it,  elevating  the  necks  of  the  plants  a  little  m 
the  centre  of  tho  pots.  The  buds  wf  the  shoots  sent  were  sound,  and  will 
Moom  we  think. 

Vahw  op    FJIVIT8  (C.  iJ.).— Your  Apple  ia  certainly  quite  distinct  from 


Ribston  Pippin,  and  is  apparently  n  very  excellent  keeper,  bat  we  cannot 
say  what  it  is.  One  of  the  specimens  is  exactly  like  n  Bibston  in  appeftraaee, 
but  the  aavour  is  quite  different.  (J.  B.  Z.).— P«ar«.— I,  Colmar ;  S.  Broom- 
park  ;  6.  Knight*s  Monarch ;  6,  Beurr4  de  Ranee ;  7.  Passe  Colmar.  Applet, 
—2,  Ord's;  7,  Dutch  Mignonne;  8,  King  of  the  Pippins;  U,  Sam  Young; 
12.  Coe'a  Golden  Drop;  14.  Devonshire  Queen;  16.  Bedfordshire  FoundUng. 
The  numbers  not  named  are  unrecognised,  (ifofifpomery).— The  Urge 
green  Apples  are  Yorkshire  GreenUig.  and  the  round  yellow  onee  Dumelow^ 
Seedling.  (/.  M.  MiCler),^Zf  Passe  Colmar ;  4,  Beurr^  d'Aremberg .  The 
others  were  smashed. 

Nans  or  Plamts  (if.  P.).— 1,  Blechnum  oecidentaleaaiMns;  S,  Doodia 
oaudata;  8,  Oonlophlebium  appendlculatum ;  4,  Lastrea  patens;  6,  A^le- 
nium  fontanum. 

POULTBT.  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROHICLS. 


HAMBUBGH  FOWLS  ABE  PBOFITABLE. 

Havinq  kept  Gk>ld  and  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  fowls 
for  some  years  I  am  able  to  speak  respecting  them.  As 
layers  they  stand  alone,  never  ceasing  to  lay  bat  at  monltisg 
time ;  and  the  Golden  lay  much  lar^r  egg^  than  the  SilTer, 
and  are  healthy,  bright,  happy  birds  if  allowed  freedom^ 
but  they  will  not  thriYe  in  confinement.  Being  obliged  to 
keep  mine  confined  for  about  five  weeks  before  the  grass  vas 
cut,  though  a  tolerable  yard  was  allowed  to  each  bieed, 
their  feathers  became  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  First, 
the  cock  lost  all  the  soft  down  of  his  hackles,  the  stim^  of 
the  feathers  remaining.  The  heads,  breasts,  and  nearly  all 
the  feathers  of  the  hens  then  became  diseased.  I  tried 
cocoa-nut  oil  and  turmeric  rubbed  on  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
until  the  moulting  season  they  never  recovered  weir  fine 
plumage.  The  cock  nearly  died.  They  ate  well  and  continiied 
laying,  but  they  were  frightfdl  objects  to  look  at.  Dnzisg 
tlus  time  they  were  well  supplied  with  lettuce  and  gieens^ 
and  always  fJlowed  to  run  on  the  lawn  and  garden  ererj 
morning  for  a  short  time.  I  have  found  half-bred  Silver  or 
Gold  Hamburghs  lay  larger  eggs,  and  never  offer  to  ait  more 
than  once  in  a  year;  and  these  would  be  the  breed  of 
poultry  "  Chanticlxbb  '*  wants  as  "  good  egg-producers, 
hardy,  easily  reared,  and  not  large.''  They  mix  weU  with  the 
thoroughbred,  and  do  not  prevent  the  exhibition  of  prize 
poultry.  I  should  advise  a  cross  of  the  Dorking  and  Ham- 
burgh, and  then  putting  some  of  these  pullets  with  the 
thoroughbred  birds.  They  (Hamburghs)  are  very  easily 
reared  and  beautiM  when  first  hatch^.  Out  of  thirty  or 
forty  I  did  not  lose  one  this  summer. 

Very  good  birds  may  be  bought  by  answering  the  ad- 
vertisements in  this  Journal  and  learning  the  pedigree  of 
the  fowls. 

A  few  feathers  cut  off  one  wing,  leaving  the  flight  or  lam 
wing  feathers,  will  not  disfigure  the  Hamburghs,  and  wiU 
prevent  their  flying  over  every  fence. — ^Shaep-spitb. 


POULTRY-KEEPING    PEOM    A    COMMEBCIAL 

POINT  OF  VIEW. 
(Ccmtinued  from  page  502.) 

THE   BOOSTINa  AND   LAYING   BOOM. 

This  should  be  kept  scrupulously  dean,  swept  out  daily, 
and  occasionally  thoroughly  whitewashed.  The  floor,  com- 
posed of  concrete,  ought  to  be  slightly  sanded  over  daily.  The 
sides  and  ceiling,  also  the  divisions  of  the 
nests  for  laying,  should  be  made  of  boards 
well  white  washed.  The  nest  (fig.  5),  should 
be  made  of  earthenware,  and  partly  filled 
with- fine  sand  or  cocoa-Dut  refuse,  and 
slightly  sprinkled  over  with  flowers  of 
sulphur. 

The  rooating-perches  should  be  formed 
of  hot-water  pipes,  as  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  keep  the  poultry 
warm  during  the  cold  nights,  and  cool  daring  the  hot  nights, 
which  will  induce  continuous  egg-laying  at  a  period  when 
eggs  are  most  scarce,  whether  for  hatching  or  consumption. 

Most  persons  must  have  observed  that  even  the  heaviest 
fowls  will  seek  to  perch  nearest  the  ceiling,  and  that  when. 
roosting  their  feathers  are  ruffled  or  open.  This  is  easily 
explained  by  all  persons  conversant  with  aerostatic  law^— 
namely,  that  heated  air  being  lighter  than  cold  air,  the 
former  wUl  ascend:  consequently  the  warmest  place  in  a 
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room  win  be  nearest  to  the  oeOing ;  and  fowls  open  their 
fathers  when  roosting  to  admit  the  warm  ascending  air. 

Another  important  point  in  the  constmction  of  this  room 
is  to  create  perfect  Tentilation  without  causing  a  draught. 
Now,  different  gases  varying  in  their  specific  gravity  are 
fonned  in  this  room — ^namdy,  carbonic  add.  which  is  a 
heavy  gas  and  hangs  near  the  floor,  ammoniacal  gas  from 
the  excrements  of  fowls,  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gBa  from 
the  exhalations  of  the  fowls,  both  of  which  are  light,  and 
consequent^  rise  to  the  ceiling.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  a  principle  of  ventilation  by  which  both 
the  heavy  and  light  gases  can  be  got  rid  of  without  causing 
a  draught,  which  w<rald  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
fowls.  This  is  accomplished  by  two  pieces  of  perforated 
nno,  one  opposite  tiie  other  near  the  floor,  and  the  same 


00 
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near  the  ceiling,  and  at  least  12  inches  above  the  roostingr 
perches.  -^ 

THB  HATOHINa  1K>0M.  ^ 

This  in  my  plan  is  situated  above  the  roost-  ||  /^ 
ing  room,  and  is  composed  of  two  compart- 
ments— the  one  in  wnioh  the  hen  sits,  the 
other  where  she  has  a  supply  of  gritty  dust 
to  perform  her  ablutions  (see  fig,  6).  The 
sides,  floor,  and  ceiling  are  formed  ot  boards 
well  whitewashed.  Light  is  admitted  through 
a  glass  door  from  the  passage,  over  which 
penorated  zinc  is  fixed  to  provide  for  effi- 
cient ventilation.    The  roof  is  covered  with ^  

asphalted  felt^  and  the  nest  ought  to  be  of  ^  $7— pun  of 
earthenware,  the  same  as  those  for  laying.         hatobing-r»om* 
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Fig.  &— Plan  of  P^iiltry  Home. 


▲  Is  a  glass-covered  passage  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  building,  and  from  which  communication  is  obtained  by 
means  of  doors  to  all  the  compartments  of  the  homes  on 
eiikex  side.  This  passage  ought  to  be  about  6  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  high  to  the  rise  of  the  roof. 

a  Is  a  flue  formed  of  bricks  and  covered-in  with  paving 
tiles,  with  ventilators  at  certain  distances.  This  flue  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  ought  to  be  about 
9  inches  wide  and  16  inches  deep.  It  serves  for  warming 
the  building  by  means  of  hot  air,  steam,  or  hot-water  pipes ; 
and  the  admission  of  heat  to  the  passage  is  regulated  by 
means  of  the  ventilatorB. 

The  floor  should  be  formed  of  concrete,  the  sides  of  white- 
washed boards,  and  the  roof  of  glass,  with  moveable  frames 
at  certain  distEmces  to  allow  of  ventilation.  This  passage 
can  also  be  turned  to  profitable  account  without  extra  cost 
by  being  used  as  a  vinery  or  greenhouse. 

B  Is  the  roosting  room,  about  3  feet  square  and  6  feet 
high.  The  floor  should  be  made  of  concrete,  the  sides  and 
ceiling  of  whitewashed  boards.  Near  the  ceiling  and  to  the 
floor  pieces  of  perforated  zinc  ought  to  be  fixed  opposite 
one  another  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  this  compart- 
ment. The  partitions  of  nests,  hbh  {fig.  8),  should  be  made 
of  whitewashed  boards,  the  top  projecting  about  3  inches 
to  prevent  the  droppings  falling  in.  The  nests  should  be 
nuoe  of  earthenware  in  ^e  shape  of /f .  5. 


c  Is  a  door  communicating  with  the  passage*  and  d  with 
the  covered  run.  In  this  door  an  opening  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  glazed  slide  for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
fowls.  In  tMs  compartment  fowls  should  be  fed  in  wet 
weather,  and  the  drinking-fountain  ought  also  to  be  placed 
here.  The  perches  where  practicable  ought  to  be  formed  of 
cast-iron  hot-water  pipes  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  These  can  be  partly  covered  with  felt,  which 
should  be  removeable  for  cleaning.  These  perches  should 
be  about  3  and  4  feet  from  the  floor. 

c.  The  hatching-pens  are  immediately  over  the  roosting- 
room,  and  should  be  3  feet  deep,  18  inches  wide,  and  2  feet 
high.  This  space  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  /  and  g, 
the  one  for  the  nest  and  the  other  for  the  ablution  of  the 
hen  in  dry  gritty  dust  (see  fig.  6).  The  sides,  floor,  ceiling, 
and  partition  are  made  of  whitewashed  boards ;  the  door 
is  glazed  with  a  perforated  zinc  plate  over  it  for  ventilation, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  asphalted  felt.  The  nest  should 
be  of  earthenware,  the  same  as  that  for  laying  (see  fig.  6), 
with  a  layer  of  sand,  which  ag^ain  is  covered  by  a  piece  of 
fresh-cut  tur^  on  which  the  eggs  are  placed.  See  *'  Natural 
Hatching"  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

D.  The  glass-covered  run  should  not  be  less  than  6  feet 
long,  3  feet  wide,  4  feet  high  to  the  rise,  and  6  feet  to  the 
apex^or  top  of  the  glass  frame,  which  ought  to  be  moveable 
to  admit  of  ventilation.     The  sides  should  be  fonned  of 
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whlluwualied  boards ;  and  tiis  floor  of  about  6  ine&as  deep 
c£  giitty  dost.  A  perch  can  aJso  be  fixed  in  thia  oomput- 
uout  irith  ndvantage. 

1.  The  open  nm  tdionld  not  be  len  tiuui  12  feet  long, 
t  &et  vide,  and  3  feet  high,  and  the  floor  made  of  eoDcret«, 
»■  ahown  iaj!^,  1.  The  aidu  and  top  should  be  of  galmussd 
iron  netting.  It  ie  not,  howarer,  adTisable  to  fix  wire  net- 
ting in  too  great  lengths  without  snpport,  as,  witli  the  least 
BtnuQ  upon  it,  it  gets  out  of  ihape.  The  pW  I  recommend 
for  the  oonHtruction  of  open  rons  consiBts  (n  separste  wooden 
feunea  6  feet  b;  3  feet,  on  which  the  wire  uattiiig  a  fixed 


show  without  an  inteTTalofreBt,  but  it  is  wort 
to  injure  each  other's  chances  of  socoeBS,  and  for  e: 
to  lose  half  their  chances  of  a  prize,  owing  to  the  eoietdil 
rivalry  of  leading  shows.  Can  we  not  induce  soma  of  c«r 
managen  to  vary  the  monotony  which  crowds  the  manth  d 
December  with  incesBant  and  competing  showB,  by  a  few 
exhibitions  of  old  birds  in  the  spring,  and  young  onei  ii 
summer  and  autumn  ?  will  not  IsEngton  or  Alexandia 
Park,  or  the  Crystal  Palace  take  the  hint  7  Can  ire  not 
have  a  metiopoiitan  show  when  London  is  fnU,  and  d^ 
axe  lengthening,  when  moreoTer  a,  railway  jonmey  is  not  •■ 
at  tlds  wintry  season  on  act  of  penance  ? — B&^hxa  Pootu. 


rig.  10.— Central  Upright.  Fig.  11.— Corner  Upright. 

t»  joined  together  by  hinges.  By  adopting  this  plan  the 
wkole  lun  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minntee,  or  any  part  can 
bo  taken  away  for  repair  without  interfering  with  the  other, 
or  some  ipBi«  &amei  might  even  be  kept  in  stock  to  replaoe 
tliose  in  want  of  repair. — Q.  K.  Gbybun,  OioU  Engi 
ZAmthm.  (To  he  amtraued.) 


THE    POULTRY  CLUB'S    CENSUUE  OF   THE 
BIRMINGHAM  SHOW  COMMITTEE. 

J  SBK  by  a  report,  printed  and  sent  me  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Poultry  Club,  that  a  vote  of  censure  was  paaBed  by 
tbe  meeting  on  the  Birmingham  Committee  for  the  appoint' 
ment  of  the  same  Judges  sa  last  year  at  Bingley  Hall.  I 
bag  to  say  that,  although  I  took  part  in  the  disoussion  of 
ooveiBl  sulfjects  at  that  meeting,  tbe  vote  was  passed  alter 
I  witti  many  others  left  the  room,  and  that  if  I  had  been 
|seaiBt  at  ^e  time  I  should  have  opposed  the  vote  most 
BbcoB^,  as  I  should  have  hesitated  to  censure  a  body  of 
gsntiHBen  from  whom  I  have  always  received  the  greatest 
oouitMy,  and  whose  coadact  is  always  characterised  by  such 
Uuvough  faiznesa  and  honour,  evinced  towards  exhibitors  on 
'  na,— JoBH  K.  FowLB^  Prs&«n<lal  Farm,  AyUAury. 


WHT  ARE  SHOWS  HELD  SIMULTAIN  EOUSLY? 

Ik  youp  report  of  the  Iioeda  Poultry  Show,  you  aUude  to 
tiie  tiet  that  the  Newport  HxhihitioB  wae  held  at  the  same 
Umo,  and  to  the  injury  which  meetings  held  thus  simnl- 
taaeoDily  inflict  upon  each  other.  I  ara  glad  to  sea  the 
snln«ot  noticed  in  your  colnnna. 

while  on  the  one  hsnd,  we  hear  complaints  both  of  the 
non-success  of  poultry  shows,  and  of  their  dearth  in  the 
south  of  England,  we  find  on  the  other  hand  exiating  ei- 
hlbitions  jostling  one  ano^er,  nay  more,  "cutting  eadi 
other's  throats,"  by  seising  with  fittal  precision  the  same 
day  for  their  leBpectave  meetings.  Last  year  Baaingatoke 
md  Islington  were  coatemporaneons.  This  very  month 
Biimanriiam,  Bricditon,  and  Yatk,  were  held  at  the  ume 

HIM. 

Kow,  it  ie  bad,  certuoly,  for  birds  to  travel  fi«m  show  to 


MAHCHE8TEK  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY 
AND  PIGEONS. 

FotTE  years  have  now  passed  away  since  tbe  first  sliow  <rf 
poultry  was  held  at  the  Balle  Vue  Zoological  Oacdena,  Man- 
chester. Year  by  year  this  meeting  seams  to  grow  more 
important,  and  to  gain  rapidly  on  public  favoor ;  iu  bA,  the 
aggregate  entries  of  the  Show  just  concluded  exceed  than 
of  last  season  by  very  nearly  130  pens — as  strong  a  ploaC 
perhaps,  sa  could  be  adduced,  that  the  nntiiing  efforta  li 
the  Messrs,  Jennison  to  deserve  public  snpport  are  duly 
appreciated  by  exhibitors  generally. 

The  majority  of  our  poultry  readers  are  moet  probacy 
aware,  that  the  large  Music  Hall  in  connection  with  this 
establishment.  Is  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  convenient 
places  we  can  call  to  mind  for  the  holding  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition. We  may  mention,  too,  the  great  advantage 
arising  from  tbe  proprietors  being  able  to  Uioronghly  wsnn 
tbe  whole  building  by  hot-water  apporatna,  similarly  eon- 
struoted  to  those  in  use  for  hortiaultural  purpoaes.  Tba 
advantage  arising  &om  this  fact,  to  such  pooltry  as  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  great  care  and  attention  when 
at  home  cannot  possibly  ba  overrated,  and  it  was  apon- 
taoeously  acknowledged  by  several  vialtors,  th&t  the  fonib 
not  unfrequently  came  back  from  the  Manchester  KTTiiKitinn 
in  actually  improved  condition  to  that  in  which  their  oncn 
had  for w^ded  them.  "To  serve  all  alike  without  leapect 
to  rank  or  atation,  tbe  printed  rules  being  alwi^a  adopted," 
is  ponctiliously  otwerved  throughout  the  whole  piwwedingi, 
and,  consequently,  when  one  knows  that  these  regolatioDB 
will  be  enforced,  very  few  tiy  to  evade  tham,  and  ganml 
satisfaction  ensues.  We  purpose  making  a  few  pasaii^  le- 
marks  on  the  classes  generally. 

Silver  Qrey  Dorkings  are  tlie  variety  that  bead  As  lis^ 
and  wo  cannot  help  feeling  regret  ao  beautifnl  a  biMl  of 
poultry  aeem  so  little  supported.  The  popular  notion  wo 
are  aware  is,  they  are  more  tender  to  reai  than  the  oom* 
mon-coloured  Doi^ingi  but  our  own  experience  In  a  ma 
holding  generally  about  a  hundred  specimena,  oonvincea  us 
they  are  equally  hardy  with  other  Dorkioga,  ^1  that  tliej 
lay  more  abundantly,  which  is  no  inoonndeiable  r*oa»- 
mendation.  The  claa»ea  foe  C<doiffed  Dorkings,  except  fliliii 
Greys,  were,  howsvo,  exceedingly  wdl  filled  at  Hl>iii  In  aim  ; 
the  choicest  specimena  &om  the  stockyaida  of  Tiaooootna 
Holmesdala  and  C^tun  Uomby  here  vied  witli  eaeh  oUiei 
in  close  rivalry.  It  would  be  nseleas  to  ho^  for  ft  battK 
display.  It  was  in  these  daaaes  that  Lady  Holaaaadali^ 
adult  Dorkings  secured  not  only  tbe  first  povtion  file  tMrit 
in  their  reapective  cloas,  but  abo  tbe  extra  ^ver  enp  gnai 
to  the  best  pen  of  fowls  in  the  Exhibittoa  ragHwaa  tf 
variety.  About  forty  of  the  best  firstr-prise  peas  wMe 
selected  as  fitting  competitors  tor  this  pnnoipal  premimn, 
and  the  invidious  and  delicate  task  <d  ■och  an  aw:Md  wis 
deputed  by  the  Messrs.  Jennison  to  lb.  Hewitt,  of  Pirming 
ham,  alone  i  thoea  gentlemen  thna  carrying  out  theisfcy  tte 
principle  of  "voting  for  tbe  Judges,"  m  panned  bf  tiM 
exhibitors  at  the  time  of  malring  their  entriea,  by  indiviAul 
endorsement  on  eaoh  entry  p^er.  This  fine  pcm  of  DoAJngl 
is  certainly  one  of  the  beat  pens  we  hAv«  w  '  — 
years  past,  and  was  again  ahowa  iu  first-iab 
cannot  pass  over  these  olnnsos  without  i 
perhaps,  the  competition  in  the  Qiey  Docking 

out  was  never  eioelled,  oonsequently  thoMD „ 

who  missed  the  oj^tortunity  IbBs  affnnbd  lost  a  tmt  of  m 
common  character. 
The  Black  Spanisk  were  nuroeroua,  and  shown  in  fint-mte 
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•oondKooit.  We  tan  glad  to  see  that  tke  now  cld-fkahioned 
oofrugated  fhces  o&ce  bo  coveted,  are  qtdte  fiUlen  in  pfublic 
<M*iinwtion>  That  it  Is  a  direct  step  to  impvorement  admits 
of  ao  doabty  the  exqolattel j  kid-like  fsuoB,  soft  and  unstained 
as  » lady's  dress  ^ove,  being  in&iit^  mote  beantiM  than 
tfaa  so-called  ''canMower"  feces,  that  at  three  years  old 
gmemOj  deprire  the  male  birds  not  only  <^  the  power  of 
▼ision,  but  even  of  feeding  thema^ves  at  all  withont  special 
assistance. 

The  classes  for  Crive'Cceur  fowls  may  be  regarded  as  an 
entire  fidlmo,  for  cmly  two  pens  (both  veiy  gw>d,  however), 
were  entered  in  the  general  class;  and  the  class  for  Single 
Cocks  was  entirely  empty. 

The  Cochin  classes  were  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Eir- 
niiTigham  Exhibition,  Captain  Heaton  still  standing  a-head, 
bat  pressed  even  more  closely  than  ever  by  his  former  com- 
petitors. Few  fowls  "  ever  worked  so  hard,"  to  use  the 
expressive  term  of  a  bystander,  as  these  magnificent  pens 
of  poultry  have  done  during  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is 
eTident(3r  telling  rapidly  on  constitution,  and  to  give  these 
worthy  antagomsts  a  few  weeks'  rest  to  invigorate  them 
before  the  fest-coming  breeding  season,  would  be  a  most 
prudent  step  for  their  respective  owners,  bearing  so  ma- 
terially as  it  inevitably  must  do,  on  the  robust  character  of 
next  year's  chickens.  White  Cochins  were  few  as  to  entries, 
bat  lUUe  from  perfection  as  to  character;  and  the  Partridge- 
cdonred  Cochins  and  also  the  JBrahmaa  were  good.  The 
<6lBSses  for  the  last-named  breed  were  divided  for  light  and 
•dark-coloured  birds. 

The  Silver-spangled  Polanda  were  quite  the  best  of  the 
Poland  tribes  exhibited,  but  the  Black  Hamburghs  were 
very  deficient  specimens. 

In  Hamburghs  we  regretted  to  find  several  very  "roupy" 
pens  exhibited,  capital  birds,  but  quite  out  of  place  where 
ihej  then  were,  even  if  considered  only  in  common  justice 
to  the  poultry  in  their  vicinity.  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs 
were  a  most  meritorious  ieatiu«  of  the  Show,  but  the  GU)lden- 
epaagled  variety  were  unusually  faulty  in  combs.  Great 
care  and  attention  to  this  point  is  necessary  to  success. 

The  Oame  fowls  were  a  capital  display,  a  great  portion  of 
them  being  evidently  in  the  most  perfect  condition  that 
<Mmld  be  desired,  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  exhibition 
pen,  and  evidently  competing  to  no  mean  advantage  thereby 
over  those  that  have  been  of  late  quite  overtaxed  by  the 
'Combined  trials  of  excessive  travelling  and  close  confinement. 

The  Game  Bcmiaims  were  especially  good,  as  were  the 
TmHceys,  Dncis,  and  Oeese.  Among  the  latter  were  shown 
some  extraordinarily  fine  specimens  of  the  Sebastopol  Geese, 
and  a  pen  of  Brent  Geese,  in  so  exquisite  condition,  that 
the  feathers  shone,  and  were  smooth  as  the  skin  of  a  living 
eeaL    They  attracted  great  attention. 

The  Pigeons  were  numerous  and  very  good,  and  embraced 
the  most  perfect  selections  from  all  our  principal  breeders, 
and  the  accommodation  for  these*  public  favourites  could  not 
have  been  improved. 

DaaxoMB  (Silrer  Qrej).~Fir«t,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndrnniy'Dabliii.  Second, 
D.  Panoat,  Caerd«ii,  Proeton.  HUhly  Commended,  Ker.  T.  O'Grady,  Aeh- 
boarne.  Chiekens.—Finu  B.ew.  T.  O'Oradjr.  Seoond,  D.  Harding,  Middle- 
widi,  Oieehire.  Gomnended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirt>y-in-GleveLuid. 

DOBXXMM  (Silver  Qre7).—a»dlc«re/.— First,  M.  Hedlev.  Red  Hill,  Sorrej. 
fieeond,  T.  Suttter,  Stand  Hill,  Maneheitter.    Pullets.—Frize,  T.  Sutter. 

DoxKiifoe  (Cokwred,  except  Silvef  Grey).— First,  YiscouBtess  Holmes- 
dtle,  Staplehurst,  Kent.  Second  and  Third,  Captain  W.  Hornby,  Presoot. 
Hi^ly  Commended,  B«t.  J.  F.  Newton.  Chickens. —Flni  and  Second, 
Casfiain  W.  Hornby.  Tblrd,  Rer.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Clevelaad,  Tork- 
Bhu«.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Commended,  W.  A. 
Tarlor;  D.  Parrona,  Caerden.  Preeton. 

DomxxNGS  (Coloured,  except  Silver  Grey).  — JTwm  or  PulUts.—  FitBt, 
Tiaoomtees  Holmeedala.  Seoond,  hir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart,  Hopton  HaU,  Derby- 
flhise.  Cb«Jk.— First,  Vmooontesa  Holmeedale.  Second,  E.  Tadman,  Salop. 
Third,  Captain  W.  Hornby.  Commended,  Rev.  J.  G.  A.  Bdker,  Biggleew^de. 
OockertL^FinU  ^  Shaw,  Oswestry.  Second,  E.  Tadman.  Commended, 
ICia  &  J.  Whitbam,  Brierfleld,  Marsden,  Lancashire.  Highly  Commeaded, 
Tiaoonntess  Holmeedale. 

OoBKutos  (White).~FlTst,  D.  Parsons.  Second,  H.  Savile,  Ollerton. 
H^ly  Oomiuouted.  Sir  St.  Q.  Gore,  Bart. 

Gkra-Caua.— Prise,  J.Hariiion,  Blackpool.  Commandad,  J.  K.  Fowler, 


SpansB.— First,  Viacoantess  Holmesdale.  Second,  J.  Garlick.  Liverpool. 
Hi^Uj  Commended,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  BristoL  C%ick*Ma.—¥int, 
S.  Jmmi,  CUrtoB,  BrittoL  Second,  Viseonntess  Holmesdale.  Third,  J.  R. 
Bodbard.  Highly  Commended,  Maater  P.  H.  Stevens,  Maftclesfleld.  Com- 
mflBded,  E.  Brown.  Sheffield;  J.  Garliek,  Liverpool. 

fiBamsK.— Gsei.—Flret  and  Second,  H.  L^ne,  BristoL  Third.  T.  P.  Wood, 
ja&»  Chesterfleld.  Comaended,  H.  C.  Mobbej  J.  Smith,  Openshsw. 
JBaM.— Firak,  H.  Lanew  Second,  YisoooBtess  Holmesdale,  Stajplehnnt, 
Kst*  Commendad,  S.  Bobaon,  Brotberton,  Torkshire j  R.  B.  Postans, 
Brantiwood.    OBdhtrefc—Fint,  S.  Rofaaoiit  BroOwrton.    Seeoiid,  B.  Faton. 


Thtrd»  H.  Beldo%  Bfau^.    CoMMiited.  J.  L.  Lo«dM»  HartwaU,A7l«- 
bory;  B.  Browa,  ShttOflld.    PuUtts.—Vvnt,  H.  Lane. 

CooHiK-CHnra.  (Cfnnamoa  and  Boil).— First,  Captain  H.  Heaton,  Maa- 
cheatar.  Seoond,  H.  Bates^  Bimiagham.  Third,  C.  T.  Biahop,  Leaton* 
Nottiaghanu  Highly  GoBuneoded*  R.  Adaou^  Handsworth,  Birminghaou 
Commended,  G.  T.  Bishop.  Chiekm$,^Fint,  J.  Kelson,  Heaton  Mersey. 
Maneheeter.  Saoond,  B.  Adama.  Tliird,  Captain  H.  Heaton.  Highly  Com- 
mandad,  W.  F.  Zarhorsft,  Donnybiook,  DabUn ;  J.  Sbaworoas,  West  GOTtoai» 
Manchester. 

Coohik>Chin4  (Cinnamon  and  Buff).— Cbdt;.— First,  W.  F.  Zurhonl^ 
Donnybrook,  Onblin.  Saoond,  J.  Smith,  Openahaw.  Third,  H.  Ogdeo, 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  Highly  Commended,  E.  Bamrosa,  sen. ;  J.  Kersoawt 
Moasler.  Commmded,  C  Kwshav^  Ashton-nnder-I^me;  Captain  H.  Beatoo, 
Lower  Broaghton,  Maneheeter;  J.  Shawcroes,  West  Gorton,  Manchestar. 
PuiUta.^FinU  Captain  H.  Heaton.  Seoond,  C.  T.  Bishop,  Lenton.  Not* 
tingham.  Third,  T.  Stretch,  Ormaklrk.  Highly  Commended,  C.  T.  Biahop; 
J.  Nelson. 

Cocbin-Chika  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— First,  E.  Tadmaa, 
Wliitchareh.  Salop.  Second,  0.  Kershaw,  Adkton-nnder-Lyne.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Stephens,  Wallaall,  Binnini^m;  T.  Stretch,  Ormsldrlu 
OAMiirm«.~First,  £.  Tadman.  Second,  C.  B.  Riddsale,  Skircoat,  Halifax. 
Third,  C  Dnrham,  Mandiester.  Highly  Conunended,  W.  A.  Taylor,  Maa- 
chester.    Commended,  T.  Stretch. 

Cocbxv-Cbima  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).— Hen«  or  PuUtU, — 
First.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Mlddleton.  Second,  E.  Tadman,  Whitchnrch,  Salop. 
Higlilv  Commended,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Wrington,  Bristol.  CoekereL—Fitit, 
J.  Elliott,  West  Leigh,  Lancashire.  Second,  T.  Bott,  Bnry,  Lancashire. 
Third,  £.  Tadman.  Highly  Commended,  W.  H.  Kershaw,  Ashton-nnderw 
Lyne.    Commended,  E.  Todman ;  J.  Aahcroft,  Liverpool. 

Cochin.China  (White).— First,  R.  Chase,  Birmingham.  Second,  G.  Lamb^ 
Compton,  Wolverhampton.  Highly  Coaunended*  Rev.  F.  Taylor,  Kirby- 
Lonsdale.  Co«ii^— First,  G.  Lamb.  Second,  R.  Chase.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Rev.  F.  Taylor.    Commended,  W.  Copple,  Prescot. 

BaAHXA  PooT&A  (Light).— llrst  and  Conunended,  J.  Pares,  Cbertaijw 
Chiekem.—Fint,  J.  I'ares.    Second,  F.  Crook,  Forest  Hill,  London. 

B&AHMA  PooT&A  (Dark).— First,  H  Lacy,  I.aoy  Hoose,  Hebden  Bridge. 
Seoond,  W.  Hargreavea,  Bacnp.  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dundram,  DaUm* 
Commended,  J.  B.  Stevens,  Macclesfield.  Chiekans.  —  Firtt,  H.  Laor. 
Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbary,  Third,  R.  W.  Boyle.  Commeaded,  W.  A« 
Taylor,  Manchester;  H.  Lacy.  Cockerel.— Flat,  T.  Statter,  Stand  HJllj 
Mandiester.  Second,  J.  Poole,  Uiveratone,  Lancashire.  Higtily  CoiB" 
mended,  W.  Hargreavee.    Commended,  H.  Lacy. 

Polish  (Silver).- First.  H.  Beldon, Gilstead,  Bingley,  Torkshire.  Saoond^ 
J.  Heath,  Cheshire.  Highly  Commend^  J.  Perdval,  HarlxMrna,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Hambukohs  (Black).— First,  J.  Hope,  Oldham.  Second,  R.  F.  QoodwiB, 
Middloton.  Chiekcne.—Flnit,  R.  F.  Goodwin.  Second,  H.  Saville.  Notts. 
Coek.—Firai,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead,  Torkshire.  Commended,  W.  K.  Dnzhiiiy, 
Leeds. 

Hakbdboh  (Golden-penoaied).— First,  T.  Wrigley,  sen^  Tonge,  Middle- 
ton.  Second,  J.  £.  Powers,  Biggleswade,  Beds.  Commended.  J.  Grnndj, 
Wrigley,  Manchester.  C%t«Acens.— First  and  Second,  F.  Pittis,  Jan.,  Isle  of 
Wight.  Third  Miss  M.  A.  Fielding,  Newchurch,  Mancbester.  Hi^ilj 
Commended,  E.  Bemrose,  sen.;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall,  Derby* 
shire.  Commended,  J.  Moss,  West  Gorton ;  J.  Gleave,  Cbeshlre.  OoekereL 
— Firsfr,  T.  Wrigley,  Jan.  Second,  Rev.  R.  R<^,  Worcester.  Third,  J.  £• 
Powers.    Commended,  F.  Pittis,  Jan.;  C  Tattersall. 

HAMBuaoH  (Silver-pencilled).— Firat,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Chickens.'^ 
First,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  W.  Bradley,  Worcester.  Third.  MIn 
M.  A.  Fielding,  Newcharch,  near  Manchester.  CbaJMre/.— First,  D.  Hlint* 
worth.  Barley,  Torkshire.    Second,  H.  Chamock,  Accrington. 

Hamburoh  (Golden-spangled).— First,  L  Davies,  Birmingham.  Saoond, 
Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  B<»rt.  Third,  N.  Marlor,  Denton.  Highly  Commendedt 
S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne.  Cooounended,  J.  Pickles,  Slaithwaite. 
CAicA;«iu.— First,  Miss  E.  Marlor,  Denton.  Second,J.  Roe,  Had  field.  Third, 
M.  H.  Broadhead,  Holmftrth.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Buckley.  Aahton- 
under-Lyne ;  W.  H.  NichoUe,  Sale,  near  Maneheeter :  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart 
Codfctfr*^- First,  J.  Mellor,  Slaithwaite,  Second,  J.  Roe.  Third,  Sir  S;.  Q. 
Gore.  Bart.  Commended,  Biiss  A.  A.  Roe,  Hadfleld ;  C.  Broadbent,  Saddle- 
worth. 

Hamburgh  (Silver-spangled).- First.  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.    CommeBdeA 
E.  T.  Holden,  Walsall,  near  Birmingham.     rMdtwfM— First,  Sir  SL  O 
Gore,  Bart.     Second  and  Third,  J.  Fielding,  Newcharch.  Maneheeter. 
Cockerel.— 'fix^t  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart    Second,  J.  Fielding. 

Uamboboh  (Spangled).— .fieiM.— First,  Miss  A.  A.  Roe.  Hadfleld.  SeooBd, 
S.  H.  Hyde,  Ashton-nnder-Lyne.  Third,  J.  Beesley,  Sale,  Cheshire. 
Btghly  Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead;  W.  Cooper,  Helmsley.  OMb* 
mended,  W.  Cooper;  W.  K.  Doxbary,  Leeds.  Ai^fs.— First,  J.  Wright^ 
Melton  Mowbray.    Second,  E.  Hyde,  Ashton  eadet-Lyne. 

Gamb  Fowl  (Black-breasted  Reds).— First.  J.  Halsall,  Inca,  WlgiB. 
Second,  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Third,  J.  Fleteher,  Stoneclongb,  Manoheater. 
Higbly  Commended,  J.  H.  Williams.  Welshpool;  W.  K.  Ouxbnry,  Leeda. 
Codk.— First,  W.  Gamon,  Thorston-le-Moora,  Chester.  Second,  Sir  St.  €1. 
Gore,  Bart  Third,  J.  H.  WilUams.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Smith,  Breeder 
Hills,  Grantham.  CAicibsna.— First,  J.  HalsaU.  Second,  H.  Thompioa. 
MUnethorpe,  Westoioreland.  Ooelcaref.— First,  W.  Qemon.  Second,  SlrSfe. 
G.  Gore,  Bart.  ^_^    , 

Gamb  Fowl  (Brown  and  other  Beda,  except  Blaek-breastcd).— First,  J. 
Smith,  Breeder  Hill«.  Second,  T.  West,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire.  Third* 
J  rletcher,  Stonecloagh,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended.  T.  Statter^ 
Stand  HilU  Manchester.  Ctoc*.— First,  J.  Smith.  S*Joond,T.  Statter.  Third, 
R.  Swift,  Southwell,  Notts.  Highly  Commended,  N.  Grimshaw,  Bnmley; 
W.  Galley,  Nantwich :  E.  Bowens,  Nantwich.  Chieken$.—F ivr,t,  T.  Weak. 
Second,  J.  Fletcher.  Third,  E.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Highly  Co.nmended, 
M.  BilUog.  Jan.,  Erdington,  Birmingham,  Ctocilwsl.— First,  M.  Billing,  j niu 
Second,  T.  Statter.    Third,  N.  Grimshaw.  «.    .   «  «-  «^    i 

Gamb  (Black-breaated  and  other  Bcds).—fl«fM.— First,  C.  W.  Brierley, 
Middleton.  Second,  O.  aements,  Birmingham.  Third,  C.  B.  Kennedy, 
Diversion.  Pi«««^.— First,  J.  H.  Cock,  Worcester.  Second,  T.  WmJ,  St. 
Helen's.    Third,  H.  Backhouse,  Blackburn.  Foorth.  J.  Halsall,  Ince,  Wign. 

Gamb  Fowl  (Dnckwings  and  other  Greys  snd  Blues).— First,  Sir  St  O. 
Gore.  Bart  Second,  J.  Retcher,  Stonecloagh.  Third,  8.  Matthew,  Stow- 
market  C*te*«ns.- First,  Sir  St  a  Gore,  Bart.  Second,  J.  HalsaU,  Ince, 
WIgan.    Third,  E.  Aykroyi,  Bradford. 

Gamb  (except  Black-breested  and  other  Beda).— <*«*.— First,  M.  BQUagit 
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tao.,  Brdingtfm,  BinDiBgliun.  Seoend,  fflr  Bt  O.  Gon,  Bart.,  Hopton  Hall. 
Third,  S.  H.  Walwya.  i7(m.--Flnt,  J.  HalsaU,  Inee,  ^^ngan.  Seeond, 
Mrs.  £.  Whittam.    Ooekerel.^FTi*e^  W.  K.  Daxbnrr,  Leedi. 

Oamz  (White  and  Piles).  —  Pint,  J.  Fletcher,  8toneoloaf(h.  Second, 
Sir  St.  Q.  Gore,  Btrt  ChieM$nM.-^FTiM,  J.  Fleteher.  CbcAare{.— First, 
J.  Fletcher.    Seeond,  H.  Thompson,  Milnethorpe. 

Game  Bamtaxs  (Black-breasted  and  other  Beds).— C%fdfc«fw.— Hrst,  J. 
roiton.  Ashton-nnder-LyneL  Second  and  Third,  J.  Mann,  Newohurch. 
Fonrth,  B.  Swift,  Sonthwell.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart, 
Hopton  Hall ;  B.  B.  Postans,  Brentwood. 

GAifE  Bantams  (Aaj  other  Tariety).—CAtei(:en«.— First,  E.  Mappleheek, 
Hoseley,  Bhrmingham.    Second,  B.  Hawktley,  Jan.,  Sonthwell. 

Game  Bamtam  Cocks.  —  First,  C.  W.  Brierley,  Mddleton.  Second, 
Six  St.  G.  Gor«.  Bart.  Third,  G.  Smith,  StaTeley.Chesterfleld.  Coekertl'-' 
First,  W.  Brierler.  Second,  W.  Gamon.  Thomton-le-Moors.  Third,  Miss 
Crawford,  Famsfield.    Highly  Commended,  G.  Smith. 

Baivtams  (White,  Clean-legged).— First,  £.  Mappleheek,  Moseley.  Second, 
Miss  K.  Charlton,  Bradford. 

Bamtamb  (Black,  Clean-legged) .— (T^icAMns.— First,  Bliss  K.  Charlton, 
Bradford.    Highly  Commended,  F.  Plttis,  Jan.,  I«le  of  Wight. 

Bamtams  (Any  other  variety).  —  First,  W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley  (Pe^n 
Bantams).  Second,  P.  W.  Story,  Daventry  (White  Feathered-legged). 
Highly  Commended,  H.  Salvile.  OUerton,  Notts  (Japanese  Silky). 

i>acK8  (White  Aylesbory).— First  and  Highly  Commended,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbary.    Second,  Sir  R.  Clifton,  Bart.,  Clifton  Hall,  Notts. 

Dvcxs  (Eouen).— First,  B.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndram.  Second,  J.  Holme, 
Knowsley.  Third,  C.  P.  Ackers,  Blckershaw,  Wigan.  Fourth,  Sir  St.  G. 
Gore,  Bart.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Nelson,  Heaton  Mersey. 

DvcKs  (Black  East  Indian).— First  and  Second,  J.  W.  Kelleway,  Isle  of 
Wight.    Third.  F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot. 

Bucks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Biggleswade  (Brown 
Call).    Second,  C.  P.  Ackers,  Bickershaw,  Wigan  (Brown  Call). 

Okmamehtal  Wateb  Fowl.— First,  J.  JennisOn.  ZooloRical  Gardens,  Man- 
chetrer  (Carolinas).  Second  and  Hlgbly  Commended,  H.  Savile,  Ollerton, 
Notts  (Manderins,  Sebastopol  Geese,  and  Carolinas). 

Geese  (White).— First,  W.  Kershaw,  Heywood,  Manchester.  Second, 
Mrs.  M.  Seamons,  Aylesbory.  Highly^  Commended,  J.  Brundrett,  Jan., 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  Manchester;  W.  K.  Dnxbaxv,  Leeds. 

Geese  (Grey  and  MotUedh— First,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dandmm. 

TvBKETS.— First,  J.  R.  Wood,  Lower  Cnimpsall,  Manchester.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Wood,  Wigan.  Foulta.—?int,  J.  Smith.  Breeder  HHls. 
Second,  R.  W.  Boyle,  Dnndram.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Wright,  Fal- 
bonme,  Cambridgeshire. 

ExTHA  Stock  (Any  other  variety.— First,  E.  Jones,Clifton,  Bristol  (Silver- 
laoed  Bantams).  Second  and  Third,  Mrs.  £.  Haig,  Litchfield  (Magpie 
Ttuiifans). 

PIGEONS. 

PowTERs.-First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 

CAKRiEBs(Bl8ck).—Ci>eAc.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Second 
Md  Third,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  -Hw.— First,  F.  Else.  Second  and  Third,  P. 
Eden. 

Caeriers  (Any  other  colour).— CocA;.— First,  P.  Eden,  Salford.  Second, 
H.  Morton,  Macclesfield.  Third,  C.  J.  Samuels,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight. 
ifim.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Second,  P.  Eden.  Third,  A.  P. 
Ldte,  Manchester.    Commended,  H.  Morton ;  F.  Else. 

JjRAaooNs.— First,  W.  H.  Snushall,  Gedney,  near  Long  Sutton.  Second, 
J.  Percivall,  Peckham,  Surrey.  Third,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Com- 
mended, W.  Woolley,  Cheshire;  H.  Magson,  HoUingworth,  near  Man- 
Chester;  8.  A.  Taylor, Birmingham. 

Jacobins.- First  and  Third,  J.  HockenhuU,  Nantwich.  Secend,  T.  H. 
Bidpeth,  Bus  holme,  Manchester.    Highly  (Commended,  T.  H.  Ridpeth 

Nuns.  —  First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Second,  T.  H.  Ridpeth, 
Ruaholme,  Manchester.  Third,  E.  Mapplebeck,  Woodfleld,  near  Birming- 
ham.   Commended,  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston  New  Town,  Birmingham. 

RuifTs.  —First  and  Second,  J.  Bally,  Jan.,  Mount  Street,  London.  Highly 
Commended.  J.  Baily,Jun. 

BAKBE8.- First  and  Second,  P.  Eden.  Salford.  Third,  A.  P.  Leite,  Man- 
chester.   Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Woolley,  Banbury,  Cheshire. 

TuBBiTS.- First,  W.  Edge,  Ashton  New  Town,  Manchester.  Second,  E. 
Mappleck.  Woodfleld,  near  Manchester.  Very  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Owls.— First  and  Third,  S.  Sanday,  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Notts.  Second, 
P.  Eden,  Salford,  Notts.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden. 

Teumpetbrs.— First.  8.  A.  Taylor,  Lozells,  Birmingham.  Second,  F.  Else, 
B^swater,  London.    Third,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Besthorpe,  Newark,  Notts. 

Fantails.— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Second,  H.  Yardley, 
Birmingham.    Commended,  J.  Bally,  Jun.,  Mount  Street,  London. 

Tumblers  (Almond).— First,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  Second,  P. 
Kden,  Salford.    Highly  Commended,  P.  Eden. 

ToMBLBRs  (Any  otiier  variety).— First  and  Second,  P.  Eden,  Salford. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Levland,  Altrincham. 

/,  BfA»i>8— First,  W.  H.  C.  Gates,  Besthorpe,  Newark,  Notts.  Second, 
C.  E.  Samuels,  Birch  Lane,  Longsight.  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater. 
London.  * 

Any  OTHER  Variety.— First,  A.  P.  Leite  (Lacod  Fantails).  Second  Rt- 
Hon.  the  Countess  of  Derby  (Isabels).  Third,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham 
(Satinettes).  Extra  Prize,  T.  H.  Ridpeth  Rusholme.  Manchcbter  (Balds). 
Commended,  J.  Baily,  Jan.,  Moant  Street,  London  (Priests). 

RABBITS. 

Black  and  White.- First,  H.  flandford,  Wllford,  Notts.  Second,  A. 
Firth,  Hyde. 

Yellow  and  White.  —  First,  W.  Howell,  Harbome,  Birmingham. 
Second,  W.  Stelfox,  Greenheys,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  T.  H. 
Bidpeth,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

Tortoiseshill.  — First,  A.  Cattley,  York.  Secend,  T.  H.  Bidpeth, 
Rusholme,  Manchester.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Stelfox,  Greenheys,  Man- 
chester. 

Blub  and  Whitc— First,  Messrs.  Hall  &  Co.,  Plumstead,  Kent.  Second, 
W.  Hall,  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

Gbet  and  White.— Fhrst,  A.  Firth,  Hyde.  Second,  T.  Tunaby,  Kensing- 
ton, Derby.  " 

Self  Colour.— First  and  Second,  T.  H.  Bidpeth,  Rusholme,  Manchester. 

Lovobst  Ears.— Prixe.  J.  Bead,  Coventry.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Stelfox,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 


HxAvxasT  WxzexT.— Prise,  E.  B.  M.  lU^ds,  Greenhill,  Boehdale. 
FomxiaH  Babbits.— Firat  and  Seoond,  J.  Boebanan,  Hertford. 

JuDGBS. — PouUry :  (2hune,  Game  Bantams,  Dacks,  Geese^ 
Turkeys,  Ornamental  Water  Fowl,  &o.,  "Mi.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Chaloner,  and  Mr.  Aidams.  Dorking,  Spaniah,  Cochin-Chnui» 
Brahma  Pootra,  Or^Te-CoBar,  Poliish,  and  BLambargh,  Hi. 
Hewitt  and  Mr.  Dixon,  ^eons :  Dr.  Cottle,  Cheltenham. 
BaibiU :  Mr.  Owen,  London. 


LOED  TEEDEGAE'S  POULTEY  SHOW. 

Decembxb  13th. 

Among  the  birds  were  contributions  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  prize  list  will  show  that  ^e  oom- 
petitors  included  the  first  poultry  fanciers  of  the  day.  Many 
of  the  pens  were  really  beautiful  and  merited  tbe  admiratioii 
they  received.  As  usual  the  shed  was  crammed  during  ihe 
whole  time  it  was  open.  As  Mr.  Logan  took  the  champion 
prize  for  cattle,  it  is  gratifying  to  mid  that  in  the  pouttxy 
also,  the  prize  given  to  the  exhibitor  who  obtains  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes,  has,  notwithstanding  the  close  compe- 
tition, been  retained  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  it  hating 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  B.  H.  Nicholas,  whom 
we  have  pleasure  in  congratulating  upon  his  success.  Then 
was  very  nearly  a  tie  between  Mr.  Nicholas  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  celebrated  Duck  breeder  of  Aylesbury — the  former 
gentleman  having  sixty-four  points,  and  the  latter  fifty-nine, 
the  prize  being  reckoned  by  points,  of  which  five  are  counted 
for  a  first  prize,  and  so  in  proportion,  a  point  less  for  each 
next  inferior  prize. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

A  Piece  of  Plate  Talne  Fire  Gohieas,  giren  hy  the  PonltiT  Conmittoe,  to 
the  Exhibitor  taking  the  greatest  nnmber  of  Prises,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Mslpis, 
Newport. 

SpAmsH.— First,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport.  SMond,  J.  K. 
Fowler,  Prehendal  Farm,  Aylesbory.  Commended,  Mrs.  N.  GreniiUe,  fiat- 
leigh  Court,  Glastonbury ;  J.  Uewellin,  Caerphilly,  Cardiff. 

Doaxmo  ( Co! onred).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Prehendal  Farm,  Aylestory. 
Second,  J.  Bnckley,  Penyfai  Honse,  Llanelly.  Highly  Commended,  Hea. 
F.  C.  Morgan,  Rnperra  Castle,  Glamorgan ;  C.  Lyne,  Brynhyficid,  Newport; 
J.  Logan,  Maindee  Honse,  Newport. 

DoaxiNG  (White).— First  and  Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Malpat,  Newport 
Commended,  H.  J.  Erans,  Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardiff. 

Game  (Black  or  Brown-breasted  Reds).— First,  M.  BilUag,  Jan.,  Wood 
End,  Erdmgton,  Birmingham.  Second,  J.  H.  Braikenridge,  Chew  Mtgu, 
Bristol.  Highly  Commended,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Newport;  J.  UeweUin^ 
Caerphilly,  Glamorgan.    Commended,  W.  K.  Dnzbnry,  Leeds. 

Game  (Duckwingsor  other  Greys  and  Bines).— First,  J.  B.  Chone,  Coal- 
brookdale,  Shropshire.    Second,  Messrs.  J.  A.  A  W.  H.  Briggs,  Pi 
Honse,  Manningham,  Bradford.    Commended,  F.  King,  Wellington, 

Game    (Any  other  Tariisty).— First,  J.   Llewellitt,  Caerphilly,  C 
Second,  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malrern. 

Cochin-China  (Coloured).— First,  W.  Bowly,  Siddington  House,  Ciren- 
cester. Second,  J.  Gardiner,  Bristol.  Commended,  Mrs.  £.  ErNCtt,  Mon- 
mouth ;  W.  Bradley,  Worcester. 

Cochim-Chxva  (White).— First,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  BelTlUe,  Donnybrook, 
Dublin.  Seoond,  J.  Gardiner,  Bristol.  Commended,  Mrs.  E.  ErereU,  Mm- 
mouth. 

Brahma  Pootsa.— First,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler, 
Aylesbury.  Commended,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar,  Tredegar  Park ;  J. 
Hinton ;  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter. 

HAUBnaoHS  (Gold  or  Silver-pencilled).— First,  J.  A.  ft  W.  H.  Briggt, 
Manningham,  Bradford.  Second,  J.  Houand,  Chesant  Walk,  Woreestar. 
Third,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayl&ihury.  Commended,  W.  Clarke,  Wellingtos, 
Shropshire ;  T.  Fletcher,  Great  Malvern. 

Hambusohs  (Gold  or  Silver-spangled).- First,  W.  K.  Dnxhury,  Leeds. 
Second  and  Third,  T.  Davies,  Stow  Hill,  Newport.  Highly  Commended, 
T.  Davies. 

PoLANos  (Blaek  with  White  Crests). -First,  R.  H.  Nidiolas,  Malpsi, 
Newport.    Second,  T.  Fletcher,  Great  MalTom. 

PoLANns  (Golden  or  Silver). —First,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Bfalpas,  Newport. 
Second,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath.  Commended,  W.  Ptckibrd,  Clifton  Plaoe» 
Newport  - 

Malays  or  Indiak  Game.— First  and  Second,  J.  J.  Fox,  DeTixee,  Wllti. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath. 

Bantams  ( Game  1.— First,  J.  K.  Fo\»ler,  Ayleeburr.  Second,  C  0ns. 
bridge.  Colborne  Villa,  Coronation  Boad,  Bristol.  Highly  Commended*  B. 
Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter.    Commended,  Mrs.  E.  Everett,  Monmon^ 

Bantams  (Black  or  White).— First  and  Second,  T.  Davies,  Newport, 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  Miss  G.  Everett,  Gibraltar  Cottage, 
Monmouth.    Seoond,  R,  Ti.  Nicholas,  Malpas,  Newport. 

Ant  other  Distinct  Breed.— First  and  Second,  R.  H.  Nicholas,  Ifalpei^ 
Newport,  Third,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Belville,  Donnybrook,  Dublin.  Fonrtil, 
Miss  Brown,  Hardwlck  House,  Chepstow.  Fifth,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayletboiy. 
Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (La  Fldche) ;  R.  H.  Nkhcdai 
(Black  Minorcas). 

Guinea  Fowls.- First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Seeoad,  R.  H.  Nkholai^ 
Malpas,  Newport.  Commended,  Sir  G.  Walker,  Bart.,  Castletown,  Owdtf : 
S.  Lang,  jun.,  the  Shrubbery,  Redland,  Bristol. 

DuoLs  (Ayleshnry).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler.  Aylesbury.  Second,  J.  Pye, 
Spitty  Farm,  Abergavenny.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Logan,  Maindee  Honae, 
Newport ;  J.  K.  Fowler.  Commended,  H.J.  Evans,  Brecon  Old  Bank,  Cardlfl. 

Docks  (Rouen).— First,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Aylesbury.  Beceod,  R.  H.  Nieholtib 
Malpas,  Newport.    Highly  Conunended,  J.  Logan,  Newport ;  S.  Lang,  I 
land,  Bristol.    Commended,  W.  Stephens,  Highuun  Green,  Olonoester. 
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Oirsn.— Pint,  B.  Bmi,  OMdbraokCottafa,  AbtrgafVBBT.  Saooad,  J.  K. 
Fowl«r^  ATlM^arjr.  E^fiiXj  CoBBendeda  R.  Beet;  J.  K.  Fowter ;  A.  Cafcki 
btttBotkf  lAui^hbj, 

T^rmsBTo.— nrii,  MIm  J.  miward,  NewtoA  St.  Loe,  Somenet.  Second, 
J.  K.  Foirler,  Ajtoebory.  HUhly  Ooamended.  F.  C.  Uorgaa,  Bupem 
CMlle,  Glamorgao.  Commeiiaed,  F.  C.  Morgan ;  C.  Lyna^  BrynhyMd, 
Newport ;  H.  J.  Rreiif,  Bnoon  Old  Benk,  CerdilE. 

8sLL»o  CiOBS  (For  Fowls  of  uy  age).— Firtt,  R.  H.  Nioholaa.  Newport 
(Hamborghe).  Seeond,  J.  Hlnton,  Hinton.  Bath  (Brahaa  Pootra).  Third, 
E.  Shaw,  PUa  WUaM>t,  Oflweetrj  (Orey  DorUnga).  Commended,  B.  H. 
Nleholaa,  Newport  (Oelden  Polanda  and  SilTer^penoilled  Hambarght) ;  J. 
Hinton,  HlnUm»  Bath  (fiilver  Polaads) ;  W.  K.  Daiborr.  Leeds  (Ham- 
bnrgba) ;  Heaara.  J.  A.  ft  W.  H.  Brigga,  Manningham,  Bradford. 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOB  SINGLE  COCKS. 

Spaxxsk.— Ffrat,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleebnry.  Second,  B.  H.  Nicholas, 
**iTrf>f,  Newport. 

DoAKnio.^Prlse,  S.  Shaw,  Plas  WUmot,  Oswestry.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Logan,  Miklndee  House,  Newport.* 

G4m.— Prise,  G.  8.  Sahubury,  DeTises.  Highly  Commended,  J.  B. 
Chnne,  Coalbrookdaie,  Shropshire.  Commended,  B.  H.  Nicholas,  Halpas, 
Newport. 

CocHiK-CHXKA.'Prise,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleebnry. 

Babtam  (Game).~Ftrirt,  B.  H.  tfioholas,  Malpas,  Newport.  Seeond,  J.  K. 
Fowler,  Aylosbnry. 

Aht  otveb  VAEnTT.— Prise,  B.  H.  Nicholas,  Ifalpas,  Newport  (Brahma 
Pootra).  Highly  Commended,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstoue,  Exeter  (Brahma 
Pootra). 

COTTAOEBS'  PBIZC8. 

FowLs.~Fir8t  and  Third,  T.  Tbomaa,  Machen  Fach,  Newport  (Red  and 
Pile  Game).  Second,  G.  Bonndy,  Malpas,  Newport  (Silrer-pencilled  Ham- 
hnxghs).  Fourth,  Mrs.  E.  Ford«  Malpas,  Newport  (Golden-tpangled  Ham- 
bnrghaj.— Highly  Commended,  W.  Jenkins,  Malpas,  Newport  (Dorlting). 

Ducks.— First  and  Fourth,  G.  Bonndy,  Malpas,  Newport  (Aylesbury). 
Seeond.  W.  Reed,  Malpas,  Newport  (Aylesbury).  Third,  J.  Thomas,  Pont- 
newydd,  Pontypool  (Aylesbury). 

PIGEONS. 

CAxnxxBa.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Market  Hall,  Birmingham.  Second,  C. 
Bnlptn,  Rirer  Side,  Bridgwater.  Highly  Commended,  C.  Phillips,  Jun., 
Newport. 

PowTKBS.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Blrmlagliam.  Second,  O.  S.  Sainsbury, 
DoTixes,  Wilts.  Commended,  C.  Bulpin,  Bridgwater;  J.  W.  Edge,  Aston 
New  Town«  Birmingham ;  C.  Phillips,  jun.,  Newport;  E.  Pigeon,  Lymp- 
stone,  Exeter. 

TvKBLSRs.— First,  H.  Yardler,  Birmingham.  Second,  F.  Barfoot,  Newport. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Bowly,  Siddington  House,  Cirencester;  J.  W. 
Bdge,  Aston  New  Town.  Birmingham. 

Faktails.— Firsts  T.  Bowe,  Newport.  Second,  Miss  J.  Milward,  Newton 
St.  Loe,  Someraet.  Hiichly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham ;  G.  S. 
Sainsbury,  DeTises,  Wilts. 

Amy  orann  VA&iBTT.—Firtt,  E.  Pigeon,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Magpies^ 
Second  and  Third,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Highly  Commended,  E. 
FifMO,  Lympstone,  Exeter  (Turbits). 

Judge  for  ihe  Poultry,  Mr.  Angus  Sutherland,  Burnley 
Lancashire. — (Monmouth  Merlin.) 


NORTH  BHITISH  COLUMBAEIAN  SOCIETY. 

This  Sooiety  held  their  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  Fancy 
Pigeons  and  Canaries  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glassford  Street, 
Glasgow,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  December.  We  have  only 
foom  for  the  awards ;  our  remarks  will  appear  next  week. 

PowTBHs  (Ple%  except  Yellows).— Medal  and  Second,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow 
(Bliokt  and  Bloet).  Third,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow  (Blacks).  Very  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Lightbody,  Glasgow  (Blues).  Highly  Commended,  D. 
Stewart,  Perth  (BInef). 

PowTxas  (Yellow  Pied).— Medal,  G.  Ure,  Dnndee.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.    Highly  Commended,  H.  Simpaon,  Newark. 

PowTExs  (White).— Medal,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended, 
0.  Ure,  Dundee ;  ft.  Folton,  London. 

PowTEBS  (Blaok  Coeks).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second  and  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Montgomery,  Belfast.  Bens.—Fint,  U.  Stuart.  Second, 
J.  Montgomery.    Highly  Commended,  R.  Arbuckla 

PowTKRs  (White  Coeks).— Painting  and  First,  G.  J.  Maclean,  Edinbnrgh. 
Second,  51.  Sindenon,  Edinburgh.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Walliice, 
Glasgow;  J.  Luis,  Edinburgh;  J.  Rcthven,  Glasgow,  Commended,  G. 
Ure,  Dundee.  Jlens.— First  and  Secend,  M.  Sanderson.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  Montgomery.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow;  G. 
Ure,  Dundee. 

PowrKss  (Blue  Coeks).— First  and  Second  Sp.,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carluke. 
Second,  Q.  Ure,  Dnedee.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace;  G.  Ure; 
J.  Rnthren,  Glasgow;  D.  Stewart,  Perth.  JJ<r«*.— First,  W.  Lightbody, 
Glasgow.  Seeond,  J.  RnthTen.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Lightbody. 
gighiy  Commended,  M.  Stoart,  Glasgow;  J.  RnthTen;  M.  Sander mu, 
Edinburgh. 

PowrmBs  (Bed  Cocks).— First,  J.  Wallace,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  Mont- 
Somery,  Belfaat.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow ;  J.  Luis,  Edin- 
hurgh.    ^efu— First  and  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dundee. 

PowTERs  (Yellow  Cocks).— First,  G.  Ure,  Dundee.  Second,  J.  Mont- 
?o«ery,  Belfast.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Brown,  Sheffield.  JTen*— First, 
G.  Ure.  Second,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Wallace. 
Commended,  J.  Bntler,  Glasgow ;  J.  Wallace. 

P0WTRR3  (Cocks,  Any  other  colour}.— First,  J.  Luis,  Edinburgh.  Second, 
J.  Wallace,  OUsgow.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Stuart,  Glasgow ;  W.  Geddes, 
Glasgow  ;  J.  Paul,  Glasgow;  J.  Wallace.  Commended,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow. 
■«*».».— First,  W.  Lightbody,  Glasgow.  Second',  J.  Muir.  Hij^hly  Com- 
mended, W.  Geddes. 

CARRtsRs  (Any  rolonr).— Prise,  P.  Else,  London.  Very  Highly  Com- 
mended, R.  Fnlton,  London.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Muir,  Glasgow. 

CARuiKas  (Black  <;ock8>— First  and  Secona,  T.  Oolley,  Sheffield.    Highly 


Comwignded^  J.  WsUiml  Olaagow.   ITsfM.— Phnt,  W.  B.  Van  fiaaaabarffen, 
Naweaatle.   Seeond.  R.  Fnlton,  London.    Highly  Conmendad,  T.  CoUey. 

Caekixes  (Dnn  Cooks).— First,  C.  J.  Samnels.  Mandieater.  Seeond,  T. 
Oolley,  Shellleld.  Highly  ConuiMndad,  T.  Colley:  H.  Tardley,  Blrmingfaaa. 
ITens.— First  and  Speolal,  T.  GoUey.  Second,  J.  Muir,  Olaagow.  ffighlj 
Commended,  F.  Blae,  London ;  T.  Colley.    Commended,  B.  Fnlton,  London. 

SHOBi.rAOSD  TuKBLsna  (Almonda).— First  and  Speeial,  M.  Stnart,  Glasgow. 
Second,  R.  Folton,  London.  Highly  Commended,  /.  Wallaee,  Glasgow ; 
G.  Ure,  Dnndee. 

SHOBfracBD  TuxBLSES  (Mottles,  Any  eolou).— First,  G.  Ure,  Doadee 
(Black  Mottles).    Seeond,  F.  Else,  London. 

SHoaT-racKD  Tumblibs  (Any  other  oolonr  or  marking).— First,  J.  Wallaee, 
Glasgow  (Kites).    Seeond,  M.  Stoart,  Glasgow  (Kites). 

Bbkbs.— Medal,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carlnke. 

Banns.— First,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carlnke.  Second,  W.  B.  Van  Haanshergen, 
Newcastle.    Highly  Commended,  H,  Tardley.  Blrming^iLam. 

Famtaxls.— First  and  Medal,  F.  Else,  London.  Second,  G.  Ure,  Dnndee. 
Highly  C!ommended,  F.  Key,  Bererley :  W.  B.  Van  Haanabergen. 

Jacobixs.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Second,  W.  Nelson,  Johnstone. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  London. 

T&UMPBTXBS.— W,  Powell,  BelCut.  Second,  W.  B.  Ysa  Haanabergen. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  Frame,  Carlnke. 

TcBBiTs.- First  and  Medal,  J.  R.  Rennards,  Eelenabnrgh.  Seeond,  H.' 
Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Owls.— First.  R.  Pickering,  Csrlisle.    Second,  F.  Else,  London. 

Nubs.— First,  F.  Key,  Bererley.  Seoond,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham. 
Highly  Commended,  T.  Short,  Glasgow. 

Magpies.  —  First,  J.  Sharp,  Johnstone.     Second,  T.  Short,  Glasgow 
Highly  0)mmended,  F.  Else,  London. 

CoMMOH  ToMBLXES.— First,  J.  Sephton,  Preseot.  Second,  J.  Sharp, 
Johnstone  (Blue  Beards).  Highly  Commended,  T.  Short,  Glasgow  (Black 
Bald  Pates) ;  J.  R.  Rennards,  Helensburgh. 

Otbxe  Bexeds.— First,  J.  Sharp  (Blue  Bmnswicks).  Second,  A.  Heath, 
Caine  (Isabels).    Third,  C.  J.  Samnels,  Manchester. 

CANARIES. 

ExTEA  Peizb  (ASilrer-plated  Teapot  for  best  Pair  of  Canaries).— Teapot, 
D.  Dnncan,  Carron. 

Scotch  Famct  (Yellow  Cocks).— First  and  Sledal,  G.  Ayton,  Glasgow. 
Second,  A.  Wilson,  Wishaw.  Third,  T.  Buehanan,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  S. 
Brown,  Glasgow,  ^eiu.— First  and  Fourth,  T.  Buchanan.  Second,  J.  Mair. 
Third,  A.  Wilson. 

Scores  Famct  (Buff  Cocks).- First,  J.  Smith,  Dundee.  Second,  G.  Ayton, 
Glasgow.  Third,  R.  S.  Wylie,  Paisley.  Fourth,  M.  W.  Rnthren.  Glasgow. 
H^ens.— First  and  Medal,  D.  Duncan,  Carron.  Second,  A.  Kelly,  Paisley. 
Third,  J.  Templeman,  Glasgow.    Fourth,  M.  Bell. 

Belgian  Fakct  (Yellow  Cocks).— First  and  Seoond,  T.  Buchanan.  Third, 
J.  Watt,  Leith.  Fourth,  R.Vorsyth,  Edinbnrgh.  .ff0n«.— First  and  Sp., 
J.  Watt.  Second,  S.  (^wahaw,  Loohee.  Third,  R.  Forsyth.  Fourth, 
J.  J.  Garden,  Aberdeen. 

BxLOiAK  Famct  (Buff  Ck)cks).— First  and  Fourth,  J.  Watt,  Leith.  Second, 
W.  Jamieson,  Glasgow.  Third,  S.  Crawshaw,  Lochee.  JJetu.— First  and 
Second,  J.  Watt.  Third,  W.  Pitcaithly,  Dunfermline  Fourth,  R.  Forsyth. 
Edinburgh. 

PiBBALDS,  Scotch  Fabct  (Yellow  Cocks).— First  and  Sp,  A.  WiUon, 
Wishaw.  Seoond,  S.  Brown^Qlaagow.  Third,  H.  Fisher.  Glasgow.  Fonrth. 
C.  M'Wllliams,  Glasgow.  JZims.— First,  J.  Crawford,  Beith.  Second  and 
Third,  H.  Newall,  Glasgow.    Fourth,  C.  M'WUUams. 

PiEBALos,  Scotch  Fahct  (Buff  Cock^).— First  and  Third,  H.  Newall. 
Second,  H.  Fisher,  Glasgow.  Fourth,  N.  M'Lean,  Glasgow.  5e»M.— First, 
T.  Christie,  Glasgow.  Second,  D.  Duncau,  Carron.  Third,  H.  Newall. 
Fourth,  D.  Stewart,  Perth. 

GoLDFiKCH  MoLBS  (Ysllow  Cocks).  —  First,  G.  J.  Baraeaby.  Derby, 
Second  and  Third,  W.  Kirk,  Dunfermline.    Fourth,  T.  Doughall,  Carlisle. 

Goldfinch  Mulbs  (Buff  Cocks).— First,  G.  J.  Bamesby.  Second  and 
Fourth,  W.  Kirk,  Dunrermline.    Third,  T.  Buchanan,  Glasgow. 

JxTDGES. — Pigeons:  JMr.  T.  J.  Charlton,  Bradford,  and 
Mr.  J.  Miller,  Glasgow;  Umpire,  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  Ayr. 
Canaries:  Mr.  R.  Crawford,  Kilbirnie;  Mr.  W.  Fertfuson, 
Beith;  Mr.  G.  Maaterton,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  N.  M'Lean, 

Glasgow. 


EJENT  AND   MAIDSTONE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Th«  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  wool,  and  roots, 
took  place  in  the  College  Yard,  Maidstone,  on  Tuesday,  'the 
13th  inst. 

Spanish  headed  the  list.  There  were  four  entries.  The 
first  prize  was  taken  by  a  very  fair  pen ;  the  next  two  pens 
were  mongrels,  and  the  fourth  contained  three  small  pullets. 
Of  D(yrking8  there  were  three  entries  of  old  birds,  most  of 
which  had  sore  hind  claws ;  and  ten  entries  of  young  birds, 
among  which  were  some  good  birds.  There  were  also  two 
pens  of  Dorkings  in  the  "  Any  ot^ier  class,"  making  in  all 
fifteen  pens  of  Dorking  fowls.  Game  came  next.  There  were 
seven  pens  of  old  birds,  and  six  of  chickens,  all  of  which 
were  Reds,  and  I  noticed  the  winning  birds  were  marked  on 
the  legs  both  with  white  and  yellow  tape,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  a  good  reason  for  disqualifying  them.  Ham- 
burghs  were  divided  into  Golden  and  Silver,  and  had  one 
entry  in  each  class  ;  the  pen  of  Golden,  consisting  of  a 
Black -breasted  Spangled  cock,  and  two  badly  marked 
Golden-pencilled  hens,  while  the  Silvers  were  represented  by 
a  tolerable  i>en  of  Spangled  birds.  Ba^Uaryhs  had  two  classes, 
old  and  young ;  two  prizes^  in  each  class,  and  two  entries  iii 
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COMvUms,  and  lilree  in  tiie  otiion.  Four  pens  were  Game 
Bantamg,  and  one  Black.  The  daaa  for  other  breeds  had 
fre  entries,  three  of  Brahmas,  one  of  Shanghaea«  being  a 
i^ute  oookesel  and  da^  pullets,  and  a  pen  of  colonred 

Extra  stock  comprised  a  fine  pen  of  single-oombed  White 
Dorkings,  and  throe  pens  of  Pigeons,  a  nice  pair  of  small 
bine  Owls,  and  two  pairs  <^  FantaOs,  one  white,  the  other 
black. 

Of  ISirkeya  there  were  two  entries,  both  by  the  same  ex- 
hibitor. Of  Aylesbnry  Ducks  there  were  fire  entries,  bat 
some  of  the  larger  bixds  had  stamed  bills.  Docks  of  other 
breeds  mastered  soTen  entries.  A  very  pretly  pen  of  Wild 
Dacks  took  first  prise,  a  large  pen  of  Greys  with  white 
fiigfats  was  second,  and  a  pen  of  Booens  commended.  The 
remainder  were  imperfect  Boaens. 

It  will  at  once  bie  seen  that  Doridnffs  are  the  principal 
fowls  shown,  and  the  Committee  shoold  pat  them  first,  and 
give  them  most  daases  and  prises.  Classes  for  Wbite, 
Grey,  and  other  ooloored  Dorkings  would  be  better  filled 
than  those  for^  Hamburghs.  Game  came  second,  and  then 
Bantams. 

Poultry  was  also  eochibited  the  same  day  at  Bye  Cattle 
Show.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  such  exhibitions  of  poultry, 
but  am  ^uite  sure  we  in  the  south  require  every  such  lo(»l 
show  to  miprove  our  local  fowls,  to  wit,  Dorkingfs,  whether 
White,  Grey,  Cuckoo,  Speckled^  or  any  other  colour. — 
B.  P.  Bunt. 


FOWLS  FOE  COLD  WET  DISTBICT. 

OxB  of  your  correspondents,  a  few  weeks  since,  was  in- 
quiring for  the  most  profitable  sort  <^  fowls.  I  suppose  a 
good  deal  depends  on  dimate  and  locality ;  but  here,  in  our 
wet  Lancashire,  nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  the  cross-bred 
fowl*  between  ^e  Spanish  code  and  the  Golden  Hamburgh 
hen.  The  chickens  are  healthy,  Ad  easily  reared;  the 
poBets  lay  eggs  equal  in  size  and  quality  to  the  Spanish; 
th^  rarely  want  to  sit ;  they  are  generally  black,  a  good 
slie,  and  handsome;  and  the  cockerels  oxe  good  for  the 
table.  In  aU  respects  I  think  them  much  better  than  the 
Pencilled  or  Spangled  Hamburgh^,  which  are  not  so  hardy, 
lay  smaller  eggs,  and  not  so  many  of  them  as  the  oroes- 
breds.— T.  G. 


BIEMINGflAM  POULTRY  SHOW. 
Altbovqh.  the  sales  <^  potdtxy,  in  the  office  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  were  not  quite  so  numeroas  as  last  year,  they 
xealised  rather  more  money. 


186i. 

.,    .  Pew.         £  t.  d, 

MoadS7 154  ......  116  17    6 

ToMdaj    66 308  19    0 

TfadnMdAj 88  141  12    0 

Tbanday S6 100   0   0 


ToUl 278  ...  1,066    8    6 

£     s,  d. 

1864 1,066    8    6 

1868 1,054  15    6 


1863. 

Pens.  £  M.  d, 

168    661  12    6 

«2    189    7    Q 

26    70    2    6 

40    18S  18    6 


Total  ...  280    1,054  15  6 

Pens. 

1864  273 

1868 280 


Among  the  pens  diq>osed  of  were  Mr.  Yardley's  (Market 
HaU,  Birmingham),  first  prize  Buff  Cochin  pullets,  for  JS20 ; 
Mr.  Lawrence's  second  prise  Yellow  Jacobin  Pigeons,  for 
SSOi  Mr.  James  Wood's  first  prize  Black-breasted  Bed  Game, 
foff  ^12  12«. ;  Mr.  Elijah  Smith's  first  prize  Buff  Cochin  hens, 
for  ^2  12f. ;  Mr.  James  Wood's  first  prise  Brown-breasted 
BedGame,  for  .£12 12«. ;  Mrs.  Seamons's  first  prize  Aylesbury 
Ducks,  for  JB12  12«. ;  Mr.  Shorthose's  first-prize  pen  of  Par- 
tridge-feathered Cochins,  for  JBIO  10*. ;  Miss  B^don's  first 
prize  Silver  Polish  chickens,  for  JBIO  10«. ;  Mr.  Jas.  Fielding's 
first  prize  Spangled  Hamburgh  diiokens,  for  JBIO  lOt. ;  Mrs. 
Hurf  s  second  prize  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh  chickens,  for 
^0  lOt. ;  Mr.  Aykroyd's  ilrst  prise  Duckinng  Game,  for 
^10  10«.;  Mr.  Cock's  Blaok-breasted  Bed  Game  (single 
S^  ^S^  ^^^  ^^'- '  ^-  Swift's  Game  Bantams,  for  JBIO  lOs. ; 
Mr.  Hulberf  s  Boaen  Ducks,  for  JBIO  10*. ;  Miss  Biggar's 
first  prize  Spanish  pullets,  for  JBIO ;  Mr.  Bates's  commended 
Boff  Cochin  hen,  for  jBlO;  Mr.  Bishop's  commended  Buff 
Co^  00^.  for  ^10.  Mr.  Poole's  first  prize  Pariridge- 
feathered  Cochin  cock  for  JBIO;  Mr.  Kelleway's  first  prize 
Game  Bantam  oook,  for  JBIO ;  and  Mr.  Postan's  highly  com- 
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mended  Game  Bastams,  for  JB9  9ff.    Fiftgf  other  pens  sold 

for  sums  vaiying  from  JB8  10s.  to  JB$. 

We  append  a  statement  of  the  aggregAte  <if  the 

durmg  the  last  twdve  yean : — 

£X,m  4  6 
1,319  u  i» 
l,14i    8    f 

m%  0 

804  17 
846  IS 

866  1 
881  0 
708    1 

741  ir 

1^«S4  li 
1,006  18 

The  Stewards  for  this  department  wore  G.  C  Adkiiw,  Xsa.> 
Messrs.  F.  Sabin,  W.  Lort,  jnn.,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeek, 
and  their  duties  were  discharged  in  a  very  efficient  maniwr. 
The  latter  gentleman  also  undertook,  and  aealouslj  per- 
formed, the  very  arduous  task  of  superintending  the  recGDiMB 
of  the  birds  and  the  dispersion  of  them  to  their  serenu  des- 
tinations. No  sooner  were  the  doors  of  the  Hall  dosad  on 
Thursday  evening  tiiat  t^iis  wori:  oonunenced,  and  wis  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  intemussion,  throngh  the  nigU^ 
80  that  by  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  the  entire  1J577 
pens  of  poultry,  and  the  290  pens  of  Pigeons,  had  ^ther  been 
despatched  to  the  seToral  railway  statins,  or  were  reack  foe 
delivery  to  such  local  exhibitors  as  had  arranged  to  csSl  fiv 
them.  The  promptitude  and  ability  with  which  the  com- 
plicated regulaiions  for  ^e  accomplishment  of  this  removd 
were  carried  out,  ^ititle  Mr.  Mapplebeek  to  the 
thanks  of  the  exhibitors.— (Midland  CwifidAea  Heraid.) 


SATINETTE  PIGEONS. 

I  Aji  much  obliged  by  Mr.  H.  Noye's  explanation  reroeci- 
ing  the  pretty  Satinettes,  but  he  seems  to  diaregara  the 
distinction  between  a  variety  and  a  breed.  The  diffiewBee 
may  be  a  trifle,  yet  it  makes  all  the  diffeienoe  between  ut. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  them  as  a  distinct  variety,  fait 
of  the  same  breed  as  Turbits — ^in  foot,  a  distinet  variety  of 
the  Turbit-breed  or  kind.  How  far  they  may  be  superior  to 
the  other  varieties  of  Turbits  must  remain  a  mere  matter  of 
private  foncy. 

A  correspondent  who  has  bred  them  informs  me  he  paired 
a  Satinette  with  a  Turbit,  and  the  produce  were  to  all  intents 
Turbits.  Change  of  colour,  the  addition  of  a  tamed  eroidk 
or  a  few  feathers  on  the  feet  is  not  enough  to  oonstitnti  a 
distinct  breed  or  sort.^-B.  P.  Bsint. 


EEGIOIDE  AMONG  BEES. 

I  AX  very  glad  that  "A  Laxajelksbikk  Bn-KSBFKK"  has 
again  directed  attention  to  this  interesting  sulgect.  It  if 
f£  very  well  for  such  od  ctqsiandum  writers  as  Dr.  Cummisg 
to  exclaim  "that  bees  are  regicides  is  not  true.  Theynevor 
kill  their  queen;  tiiey  love  and  are  loyal  to  her,  and  obey 
her  commands,"  and  so  on  through  a  mcnrtal  Timut  column, 
of  what  one  of  his  reviewers  happily  styles  "a  meUifluons 
compound  of  nonsense  and  error ;  but  the  foct  nnfOTtunately 
remains  that  bees  are  sometimes  provokingly  apt  to  slaugh- 
ter their  queens,  and  it  is  only  by  directing  the  attention  of 
apiarians  generally  to  the  sulject,  and  by  carefully  coQeei* 
ing  and  comparing  facts  and  observations  bearing  up<ni  i^ 
that  we  can  hope  foU^  to  investigate,  and,  perehanoe,  even 
to  explain  what  now  appears  a  most  inei^cable  aiui  un- 
satisfactory chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee. 

Taking  Huber  for  my  guide,  whenever  I  discovered  a 
queen  imprisoned  in  a  knot  of  workers  I  used  to  ianc^  thad> 
she  must  either  be  a  stoanger,  or  at  least  a  supemumemy 
queen  produced  in  the  same  hive;  and  I  well  remember,  on 
first  finding  a  young  imprisoned  queen  m  a  small  queesp 
rearing  box  or  nudeus,  the  long  and  unavailing  search  I  at 
once  made  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  second  princsM. 
On  another  occasion  of  the  same  kind  I  fonoied  the  juvonfle 
queen  must  have  mistaken  hor  hive  in  letoming  ftouL  » 
nuptial  trip,  and,  therefore,  having  released  her  foom  bear 
sisters'  pitiless  embrace,  I  thought  I  could  promptly  and 
safely  resolve  my  doubts  by  introducing  her  to  a  sinsle 
woricer  from  the  neighbouring  oolony«  to  whieh  I  fiutoM 
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she  belonged.  The  solution  was  certainly  prompt,  but  could 
scBrccSy  he  deemed  Bastasfkctory,  sinoe  in  little  more  than  a 
seoond  tbe  unfortunate  qaeen  lay  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
having  been  instantly  stung  by  the  strange  woricer  to  which 
she  had  been  so  inconffiderat^y  introduced.  Here,  then, 
was  another  blow  to  my  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  Huber, 
who  declares  that  "the  workers  at  no  time  will  attempt  to 
einploy  their  stings  against  a  stranger  queen." 

ia,  process  of  tune  I  became  aware  that  queen  bees  were 
really  liable  to  hostile  attacks  by  their  own  workers,  such 
attacks  assuming  the  form  of  rigorous  imprisonment  in  a 
dense  cluster  of  their  rebellious  children;  and  at  length  I 
witnessed  several  instances  which  I  have  already  related, 
and  in  which  these  incarcerations  terminated  fEhtaJly  in  the 
case  of  young  and  perfectly  fertile  queens. 

Although  I  had  ascertained  that  princesses  were  very 
Ibble  to  these  attacks  on  their  return  firom  th^  wedding 
flights,  I  was  long  under  the  impression  that  in  their  case 
a  fatal  termination  was  not  to  be  dreaded,  and  even  went 
the  lengUi  of  imagining  that  a  brief  period  of  imprisonment 
m^rixt  possibly  be  ben^daL 

Sevmoms  d  nos  moutcns.  Where  was  I  when  I  digressed  ? 
O,  flaying  that  I  had  fancied  that  a  fsital  termination  of  a  re- 
gioidal  attack  on  a  princess  was  not  to  be  dreaded.  But  before 
relating  tdie  facts  which  have  this  season  awakened  me  from 
my  dream  of  security,  permit  me  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  hypothesis  submitted  by  your  esteemed  Lanarkshire 
oonespondent,  and  which  hypothesis  these  facts  will,  I  fancy, 
go  far  to  disprove.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  idea 
that  regiddal  attacks  might  be  initiated  by  stranger  bees 
has  been  already  promulgated  in  these  pages  by  that  carefhl 
and  accurate  observer  '*B.  S./'*  and  as  coming  from  such 
a  quarter  it  is  undoubtedly  well  worthy  attention.  Still,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  so  &r  as  my  observation  extends,  I 
have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  I  could  trace  a 
regiddal  attack  to  the  presence  of  stranger  bees.  When 
these  are  introduced  in  large  numbers,  as  in  imiUng  stocks 
in  autumn,  the  risk  is  undoubtedly  great,  and  the  queen 
not  nnfrequently  falls  a  victim  to  the  involuntary  invaaion ; 
bat  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  mere  robber  bees  ndther 
merest  nor  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  native  queen. 
In  those  instances  which  I  have  witnessed  she  has  passed 
totally  unregarded,  the  marauders  appearing  too  intent  on 
pfamder  to  take  the  least  notice  of  her.  La  some  cases  it 
may,  of  course,  be  different:  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I 
fattve  myself  seen. 

But  to  retnm  to  the  experience  which  completely  upset 
all  my  preconceived  notions  with  regard  to  what  I  had 
BYiqpposed  to  be  the  innocuous  if  not  actually  beneficial  im- 
prisonment of  youthftd  queens.    On  the  20th  of  last  June, 
when  honey  was  so  plentiful  that  no  bee  would  dream  of 
pil^ring  from  others  what  she  could  so  readily  collect  for 
herself,  I  opened  a  small  nudeus-boz,  and  found  the  young 
queen  absent.    During  my  examination  she  returned  with 
evident  signs  of  impregnation,  and  was  instantly  seized  and 
imprisoned  in  a  dense  knot  of  workers.    Having  released 
her  from  her  persecutors,  I  dosed  the  box  and  let  her  fly. 
She  returned  to  the  hive's  mouth,  where  she  was  instantly 
a^zed  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  but  broke  away  from  it  and 
flew  off  again.    The  same  thixig  was  repeated  once  or  twice, 
bat  ultimately  she  duded  the%  guard  and  slipped  into  the 
hive.      As  the  day  advanced  I  inferred  from  the  restless 
demeanour  of  the  workers  that  she  was  again  in  durance ; 
and  as  on  examining  the  hive  in  the  evening  this  proved  to 
be  the  case,  I  thought  I  would  err  on  the  side  of  caution  by 
eneoonoing  her  in  a  queen-cage  within  the  hive  itself  until 
the  next  day,  when  on  her  release  she  was  well  received,  and 
remained  without  further  molestation.    Subsequent  events 
make  it  probable  that  she  owed  her  life  to  my  precaution. 

Xiater  in  the  summer  I  missed  a  young  queen,  and  ulti- 
m»tely  discovered  her  lifdess  on  the  ground  immediately  in 
front  of  her  hive,  and  m  that  shrunken  and  distorted  con- 
dition which  marks  the  hapless  victim  of  a  regicidal  attack. 
I  oould  not  by  the  dosest  examination  discover  any  sign  of 
in&pregnation;  but  I  had  little  doubt  of  her  having  been 
destroyed  on  her  return  from  an  excursion,  whilst  her  demise 
was  at  any  rate  a  fatal  blow  to  my  pretlty  theory  of  bene- 
Qoial  imprisonment.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  something 
Qyen  more  condusive. 

•  Vide  JovBKAL  OF  HosncvLTirmi,  Vol.  VI.,  psgo  87, 


At  this  time  I  possessed  a  young  Italian  princess,  with 
whidi  I  was  absolutdy  in  love.  Bhe  was  n^t  remarkalAy 
large,  but  in  colour,  grace,  and  synmietry  I  have  rore^ 
behdd  her  equaL  Whether  within  the  hive  or  on  the  wing 
she  was  equally  lithe  and  agile,  and  she  was  accordingly 
watched  wfth  an  admiring  interest  accorded  to  but  few  A 
the  inhabitants  of  my  apiazy.  One  day  I  was  somewhat 
startled  at  flnding  in  her  hive  that  horrible  little  knot  of 
workers,  with  whose  appearance  I  am  unfortunately  but  too 
familiar.  Warned  by  the  misfortune  which  I  have  just 
related,  I  determined  to  leave  nothing  to  chance,  and  ha^ 
thus  caught  them  inflagrcmte  delicto,  I  congratulated  m^ 
on  being,  as  I  supposed,  in  time  to  save  my  especial 
pet  from  the  fate  which  had  only  a  few  days  before  over- 
taken her  unfortunate  sister.  Judge,  then,  of  my  mortifica- 
tion on  gently  dispersing  the  duster  at  finding  its  nodena 
to  consist  only  of  the  poor  shrivelled  and  distorted  carcase 
of  my  so  recently  beautiful  queen !  On  examination  I  had 
the  additional  mortification  of  finding  condusive  evidence 
of  a  successful  wedding  trip,  so  that  it  became  apparent 
that  my  hopes  had  ind^  been  blasted  in  the  very  moment 
of  their  fruition. 

In  neither  of  the  instances  above  related  can  I  disoexn 
anything  to  countenance  the  hypothesis,  that  regiddal 
attacks  are  initiated  by  robbers.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
first  case  the  htve  was  open  at  the  commencement,  but  not 
only  was  no  plundering  perceptible,  but,  as  stated  befiire, 
I  do  not  beUeve  ^ere  was  such  a  thing  as  a  robber  bee  at 
that  season  of  plenty ;  and  even  settmg  this  aside  it  wiH 
scarcdy  be  maintained  that  the  sentineU  at  the  entranoe 
by  whom  the  queen  was  afberwards  repeatedly  assaulted 
belonged  to  the  marauding  fraternity.  In  the  other  case  I 
can  only  say,  that  I  could  discover  no  appearance  of  an 
attack  by  robber  bees,  and  that  I  am  satisfied  that  none  had 
taken  place. — ^A  Dbyonshibb  Bbe-kxspsb. 


SWAEMING  VBBSU8  DEPBTVTNG. 

Mt  experience  does  not  all  coindde  with  that  of  your 
correspondwit  "J.  E.  B.,"  who  at  page  444  seems  to  inq»ly 
that  allowing  stoc^-hives  to  swarm  increases  their  honey 
store ;  the  inverse  of  this  rule  holds  good  with  us.  Surely 
the  queens  of  the  storified  hives  must  have  been  worn  oat 
by  age,  or  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  the 
management  of  these  hives,  when  such  an  invidious  com- 
parison could  be  drawn. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  union  is  strength,  both  of 
population  and  honey  store,  the  escape  of  a  swarm  from  a 
depriving-hive,  despite  the  best  efforts  to  avert  it,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  gpreat  misfortune  by  us  northeners,  and  it  is  at  once 
returned,  should  it  stubbornly  refuse  to  remain,  even  thou^ 
royal  cells  be  destroyed.  The  queen  hersdf  is  often  sacri- 
ficed, so  as  to  keep  up  the  popidation;  but  if  the  swarm  is 
hived  another  prime  one  is  as  soon  as  possible  procured  and 
added  to  the  emigrants,  with  the  view  of  combining  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  getting  up  or  completing  supers. 

No  better  proof  of  the  success  of  the  "conservative  prin- 
dple  "  need  be  looked  for  than  the  interestmg  report  of  that 
thoroughly  practical  conservative  bee-master  Mr.  S.  Bevan 
Fox,  "  My  Apiary  in  1864,"  published  in  a  recent  Number. 

I  made  an  involuntary  convert  to  the  depriving  system 
this  year  as  follows :— A  most  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  in  this 
quarter,  of  the  old  swarming  school,  who  usually  spares 
neither  time,  trouble,  nor  sugar,  to  have  the  honour  of 
hiving  the  earliest  swarm  in  the  district,  was  left  behind 
this  season,  and  chancing  to  meet  me  was  lamenting  over 
his  bad  luck.  He  told  me  he  had  kept  a  swarm  in  one 
Stewarton  octagon  box  purposely  to  have  an  unusually  early 
swarm  J  the  bees  had  been  long  "lying  out,"  but  somehow 
or  other  would  not  come  off.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised 
on  my  telling  him  that  his  anxiety  to  effect  his  desire  was 
in  all  probability  the  cause  of  its  frustration.  It  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  queen,  in  the  small  area  of  available 
comb  in  a  single  Stewarton  had  not  room  suf&cient  to 
unburden  hersdf  of  her  eggs,  so  as  to  fit  her  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  fly  off  with  the  longed-for  swarm.  In  addition, 
he  was  a  considerable  loser  by  allowing  his  bees  to  hang 
out  idle  during  the  then  capital  honey-gathering  season. 
Beaten  as  he  was,  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
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follow  my  advice  of  giying  a  second  breeding-box  below  at 
onoe>  shortly  thereafter  a  honey  one,  and  fhrUier  breeding- 
space  pp»4TiaUy  as  the  stock  might  require  it.  The  resmt 
was  his  taking  off  a  splendid  super  of  dover  honey,  and  a 
second  beautiftil  one  of  the  gleanings  of  the  heather  and  on  its 
return  from  the  moors  a  very  heavy  stock.  On  showing  me 
with  pride  the  last  of  these  trophies,  he  told  me  as  long  as 
he  kept  bees  he  would  never  allow  a  hive  to  swarm,  to 
which  resolution  I  made  the  addendum  always  providing 
he  kept  his  queens  young  and  vigorous,  for  which  additioniS 
hint  he  expressed  his  iurther  acknowledgements  to— A  Kbn- 

FBBWSHIBJB  BeE-EBSPES. 


WILTSHERE  BACO]>^  versus   HEETFOEDSHIRE 

BACON. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  read  in  your  paper  how  to  make  bacon 
by  a  "WiLTSHntB  Rector."  Now,  I  knows  better;  and 
what  your  Rector  tells  us  to  do  about  letting  out  the  brine 
by  a  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  tray,  taking  out  the  bacon 
when  cured,  rubbing  it  with  bran,  and  hanging  it  in  the 
kitchen,  you  may  just  as  weU  rub  it  with  a  brickbat  and 
hang  it  in  the  sun.  If  you  want  good  bacon,  do  as  I  do, 
place  your  side  of  a  good-sized  pig  in  your  tray.  If  it 
weighs  50  lbs.,  take  of  common  salt  2  lbs.,  bay  salt  2  lbs., 
salt^tre  4  ozs.,  mix  these  salts  well  together  and  rub  the 
mixture  in  thoroughly.  This  is  the  £rst  day's  work.  The 
second  day  take  li  lb.  sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  boil 
them  together  and  pour  on  to  your  bacon,  as  is  to  be,  hot, 
then  rub  the  salts  and  the  vinegar  and  sugar  well  in.  Do 
this  and  turn  the  sides  every  day  for  a  month,  never  let  off 
the  brine,  then  take  them  out  and  smoke  them  gently  in 
wood  smoke  for  three  weeks.  If  my  bacon  does  not  beat 
the  Wiltshire  out  and  out,  I  am  not—SAXLY  Grisein. 

F.S. — Some  people  like  their  bacon  hogs  singed.  My 
grandfather,  a  Berkshire  man,  would  insist  that  no  bacon 
was  good  unless  the  hogs  were  singed.  He  was  a  blue-eyed 
old  Saxon,  and  like  all  of  that  race  hard  to  move.  I  believe 
there  is  no  occasion  to  singe  bacon  hogs.  My  neighbour,  the 
doctor's  wife,  a  Warwickshire  lady,  tells  me  they  never  use 
sugar  in  curing  their  bacon  in  the  north,  and  never  smoke  it, 
drying  it  in  the  kitchen.    Nasty  stuff,  I  say. 


CUEING  BACON. 


Another  inquiiy  concerning  bacon!  and  from  "Ballin- 
asloe,"  in  the  land  of  Bacon !  I  shall  henceforth  attach  a 
more  literal  meaning  (not  indeed  forgetting  the  figurative), 
to  the  phrase,  "  Every  man  w:.ats  to  tave  his  bacon." 

Matters  relating  to  food  must  always  be  ranked  among 
important  matters.  Thus  an  army  j-r-pt  on  short  rations 
for  a  week  would  be  beaten  by  an  inferior  force  of  well-fed — 
say  bacon-fed,  to  the  last  hour. 

In  replying  to  my  Irish  coiTOspondcnt,  I  would  say  first, 
that  much  depends  upon  the  pig.  Not  to  take  the  extreme 
case,  that  without  a  pig  there  would,  manifestly,  be  no  bacon 
at  all ;  but  with  an  inferior  pig,  inferior  in  breed  and  feed, 
the  bacon  will  be  inferior  too. 

I  would  presume,  tlien,  that  my  inc^iurer  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Irish  pig  described  in  a  book  lying  before  me,  in 
these  not  favourable  words.  *'  In  Ireland  the  native  pig  is 
tall,  long-legged,  bony,  heavy-eared,  coarse-haired,  and  by  no 
means  possessing  half  so  much  the  appearance  of  domestic 
swine  as  they  do  of  the  wild  boai*."  I  remember  seeing 
large  droves  of  such  pigs  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but  I 
hope  they  are  no  more  vieible  anywhere. 

The  best  pig  for  a  gentleman's  pig — i.  c,  where  not  wanted 
of  a  large  size,  is  the  IJerkshire,  very  slightly  crossed  with  the 
Chinese.  I  began  with  the  rule  of  killing  when  the  supposed 
weight  was  eight  score  pounds,  but  now  that  little  mouths 
begin  to  bo  larger  months,  I  kill  at  nine  score. 

As  to  the  component  part=?  of  the  pi  -kle.  We  use  a  stone 
of  salt  for  the  whole  pig  of  nine  score  including  hams,  faces, 
&c.,  and  1  ib.  of  saltpetre;  nothing  clso  whatever  is  used  for 
the  fiitclies.  • 

A  person  accustomed  to  salting  b.i:cn  ^on  sees,,  so  my 
cook  informs  me,  when  the  meat  ■will  tnkpTt»*^o  mAre  salt. 
True  Wiltshire  people  use  no  other  ingredients  even  for  the 


hame,  bat  usually  they  are  cored  moce  higUy,  vub  aiy 
cookery  book  at  hand,  and  choose  the  receipt  most  pLea&sf. 

— ^WlLTSHI&E  BbOTOB. 


Labqs  Impobtation  of  Eoas. — ^The  enormous  number  of 
291,597,240*eggs  has  been  imported  into  this  ooontiy  in  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  present  year ! — ^not  veiy  far  froM  a 
million  a-day. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Dakumoton  PoDLTftT  6bow.— I  hATo  receiTod  »  Game  cock  trm  tk 
Darlin^A  Show  whioh  does  not  belong  to  me.  If  tbe  oirner  wttt  vrite 
and  describe  the  bird  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  it  to  him.— Hn&T  Buns, 
Zov/er  Brought^n,  Manchester. 

CHASAOTKEurrics  OP  Black  Haxbukghb  (Oomuh  Sub»eriher).~'t^ 
»h«pe  and  comb  should  be  the  same  as  the  other  Tarletiea  of  this  brad. 
The  deaf  ear  should  be  quite  white,  the  face  should  not 

Game  Cockxrxl  Crowtko  (/.  F.  ^.).— Although  attheageef  fovmootkf 
some  cock  chickens  make  a  sort  of  noise  that  may  by  eoortesy  be  olM 
crowing,  yet  it  is  nothing  extraordinary  that  a  bird  two  monthi  oMer 
should  be  silent.  The  Game  are  the  likeliest  to  crow  early,  and  the  bird  is 
question  may  have  crowed  many  times  without  haTing  beien  heud. 

DiSEASXS  Fowls  (Ladff  Suhseriher),—We  fear  your  fowls  haTetheTWr- 
If  there  are  but  few  cases  separate  the  siek  from  the  healthy,  sod  pn 
Baily's  pills.  If  all  are  affected,  and  yon  hare  too  many  to  treat  is  inniifdt, 
give  Stimulants— strong  beer  is  the  beet,  and  put  camphor  in  all  thsir  wtttr. 

Taming  PA&aoQuxTt  (/iem).— We  hare  the  small  Parroqoett,  it  jm 
mean  the  Undolauw,  perfectly  ume,  and  hare  never  had  any  dificQltj 
with  them.  We  have  constantly  seen  them  at  liberty  flying  aboot  in  rtoMt 
A  tuft  of  growing  grass  is  a  bribe  they  ean  nerer  resist,  and  they  will  |« 
anywhere  for  it. 

DiA£KB<EA  IN  Cochim-Cbina  Fowls  (H.  TT.).— Tou  must  eontlBMtbe 
purKing  till  the  eracuations  assume  a  natural  and  healthy  state  and  colour. 
Feed  on  the  most  nourishing  things,  as  oatmeal,  but  rery  little  rt  *  ome. 
Discontinue  the  cabbaee  and  Indian  com.  We  have  little  doubt  ^  bu 
picked  up  something  that  is  iojorious  if  not  poisonous;  but  cs9t9i4il^il 
carry  it  off  if  persevered  in. 

Cock's  LvQ  Ulcebated  (Zmf on). —We  know  no  poultry  doctori  Utb« 
bird  keeps  In  good  condition  you  will  only  have  to  wash  the  wooad  «o- 
stantly,  and  keep  It  dressed  with  citron  ointment  as  soon  as  the  difcharfc 
diminishes.  Generally  speaking,  these  affeetions  of  tbe  leg  are  tbe  \^ 
cursors  of  fatal  maUdies ;  bat  iu  these  instances  they  are  accompA.ni«d  Vf 
shrivelling  of  the  limb  and  wasting  of  the  body.  The  absence  of  tbm 
symptoois  in  your  case  would  seem  to  i>oint  to  an  accidental  csosc  for  ^ 
ailment. 

Tobbit  PiGBOK  Affkcted  WITH  Colu  (M. -A.).— To  admioirttfced.liw 
oil  to  Pigeons,  mix  flour  or  meal  with  the  oil  to  a  stifl^h  paste,  roll  it  ^^ 
pellets,  and  give  the  bird  one  every  twelve  hotirs.  The  pellet  will  be  w»n 
easily  swallowed  if  a  few  drops  of  water  are  flrst  put  into  the  blrd'i  Biena. 
— B.  P.  B. 

SiivBR-GRinr  Rabbit  Skihs  (Con*y).— Refer  to  the  London  Uit  of  forri«ff» 
and  write  to  some  of  them  if  you  have  a  dozen  or  more  ekios. 

Cakast  ( W.  B.  J.)  .—As  the  bird  becomes  dull  aod  heavy,  and  hi»  fe**^ 
ruflBe  only  when  hung  from  the  curtain-pole  near  the  window,  it »« "J 
probable  that  the  fumes  of  the  gas  collect  there  during  this  season,  *J^ 
heated  fumes  rise  to  near  the  ceiling  and  ru^  to  Uia  coldest  pan  o>'^ 
room.  Ltt  the  cage  be  suspended  in  a  warmer  part  of  the  rooiiii  »^ '^*^ 
from  the  celling. 

Canahies  Mocltiko  f  Canaritnsis).  — Ist,  Canaries  occasloasllf  !o«  'JkIt 
voice  from  cold.  Benefit  may  be  derived  from  dissolving  Spanish  liquorijj 
in  his  drinking-water.  2nd,  Maw  seed— tliat  is,  poppy  seed,  is  rn«"jij 
much  relished  by  the  birds,  and  I  Ihiak  it  much  more  conducire  to  ujff 
health  than  hemp  or  rape  seed.  3rd,  Bread  is  not  Injurious,  and  yw  "JJJ 
let  your  bird  eat  as  much  as  he  llkei*.  4th,  To  cot  the  bird*«  cUv".  »\ 
him  in  your  hand,  and  looking  through  the  nails  to  see  how  far  ^ 'g 
extends,  then  cut  off  the  remainder  with  a  sharp  pair  of  sdsson.-^- '^^  '* 

ScrzasTiTiONs  about  Beks  J.  Jackson).— 'Y out  letter  is  '^i^*'"  ^"  *rSS 
spirit,  bar  is  totally  at  variance  with  our  own  experience,  and  t*^*^''*^^ 
of  all  ap;anans.    We  are  very  glad  that  you  derive  asslsuncs  iroo»  c 
pages. 


LONDON  MAHKETS.— NovBBiBEB  21. 

POULTBT. 

The  character  of  the  Christmas  market  of  late  years  bas  bfW  ^^': 
monotonous — few  flrst-cl.iM  goods,  they  coiuequently  make  <^,f  jrj 
Urge  quflniities  of  infeiitT  poultry,  which  finds  a  sale  with  dtfflc^^^-j.^^': 
l8  evidently  remuneriitive  from  the  fact  it  is  persevered  in.  Donc^  !/^ts 
lew  years  of  the  Goose  clubs  the  snpply  of  these  birds  wss  iaadcqaj"''  ^^^ 
therefore  aade  very  large  prices.  There  are  plenty  of  tliem  oo« .  ^^  , ^ , 
sell  well,  une  man  sends  up  many  thousands.  Pooltry  is  in  tbe  -k  ", 
during  this  week  in  Sussex,  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  L'n^**"**-;^*  be 
many  part^  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgiuw-  r^pji  -^^ 
vuriou»*  points  all  corne  to  LeadenhaU  as  their  common  ceoirr,  *  j^.^ 
market  curing  this  week  i^  a  perfectly  unique  sight.  We  do  ".'^'q:.; 
Turlreys.  If  of  good  quality  they  are  like  meat,  and  valuable, ^C' 
weight,  rising  rapidly  after  the  limit  of  eighteen  pounds  is  pa»«a- 

d.     a.  d.  ••  ^• 
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